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CHEAP  MISSIONARIES. 


THE  broad  controrers^,  whether  Christian  missioiis  are  worth  the 
sacrifioes  made  for  them,  is  still  going  on,  bat  is  in  its  very 
nature  sterile.  The  parties  to  it  are  too  far  apart  to  hare  any  com- 
mon groimd  on  which  to  base  an  argnment.  No  one  who  believes 
Christianity  to  be  true  can  donbt  that  its  difiFnsion  is  a  datj^  and  no 
one  who  disbelieves  it  can  regard  its  propagation  as  anything  bnt  an 
officious  if  not  mischievons  interference  with  the  natural  evolntion  of 
opinion  abont  the  nnseen.  There  is  no  reconciliation  possible  between 
soch  a  faith  and  such  a  denial  on  sach  a  subject,  and  debate  npon  it 
becomes  after  a  while  not  a  little  tedious.  There  is,  however,  a  sub- 
ordinate controversy  about  missions  of  grave  importance,  which  rages 
among  Christians  themselves,  which  may  at  any  moment  affect  the 
e^stence  of  the  great  Missionary  Fund,  and  which  already  diminishes 
perceptibly  the  zeal  of  many  Churches.  When  carefully  examined, 
this  controversy  Tesolves  itself  into  two  definite  main  questions,  which 
may  be  stated  with  brutal  plainness  thus :  Are  not  missionaries, 
especially  in  India,  made  too  comfortable,  too  like  parsons  in  partihus 
instead  of  evangelists  ?  and  is  not  their  devotion  to  English  education, 
wlien  considered  as  a  means  of  spreading  Christianity,  a  mistake  from 
the  beginning  ?  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  upon  each  of  these 
two  questions,  which,  being  intended  to  be  placatory,  will  be  doubt- 
less dull,  but  which  are  still  the  words  of  an  entirely  detached  but 
entirely  friendly  observer. 

To  begin  with  the  facta.  I  have  no  means  of  discussing  them  over 
the  whole  field  of  missions,  which  includes  regions  like  Polynesia  and 
East  A&ica,  where  martyrdom  is  still  a  probable  incident  in  any 
jzuaaionary's  life,  but  in  India  the  charge  of  comfortableness  must  in 
part  be  allowed.     The  majority  of  missionaries  are  as  comfortable 
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there  fts  thft  majority  of  the  Nonconfonnist  clergy  would  be  here,  if 
they  had  to  work  hard  alt  day  for  seveu  days  in  the  week  in  a  climate 
which  worried  and  exhausted  them.  The  miseionary  is  allowed  to 
marry,  and  almost  iurariably  does  marry,  and  he  receive^!  a  aaiary, 
ueiuaUy  £300  a-year,  which  enables  him  to  provide  himi^etf  and  hia 
family  with  a  modest  houae,  a  sufficiency'of  plain  food,  ami  aa  much 
domecitic  help  ai)  protects  himself  aod  hia  wife  from  waaling  time  aud 
health  iu  actual  bodily  Labour.  He  is  aUo  able-  to  provide?  some  eurt 
of  coaTe}*aDoe,  usually  a  most  simple  affair,  costing  about  £18  a-year, 
without  which  Ium  owu  journeys  most  be  contiued  to  a  short  raditii^  or 
to  tiie  cold  weather,  aud  Lis  wife  oculd  hardly  obtain  any  frenh  air  at 
al).  She  cannot',  in  most  places,  take  long  walks  unprotected,  and,  if 
her  hnt^band  it;  a  hard  worker,  who  is  tii  protiwt  her?  not  to  meiitiun 
that  the  climate  for  eight  mouths  in  the  year  almost  forbidu  t^iicli 
walking  to  a  woman  the  early  hours  of  whotK!  day  utuRt  be  devoted 
to  houHehoId  care«.  It  is  impossible  for  a  missionary  to  »avo  money  j 
it  ie  impoHiiible  for  him,  unless  assisted,  Ut  obt.ain  a  Imcomiiig  educa- 
tion for  hia  sons  and  daughlt^ra,  who,  if  lm>tight  np  in  India,  >«ldom 
turn  ont  well  ;  and  it  Ih  iiio^t  difUcuIt  for  him  in  his  old  agi*,  if  the 
climate  has  impajn-d  hi.s  powcru,  to  retire,  like  other  Kuropcans,  to 
spend  his  lost  days  at  home  and  in  peace.  He  may  by  possibility 
obtain  a  church,  hut  if  he  does  nut  ho  hat*  no  penBion — tliuuKh  some 
missions  give  a  small  charitabte  allowHnci> — he  has  no  savings,  and 
he  mudt  just  work  on  in  India,  in  a  climate  which  to  a  worn-oat 
European  is  t(>rtuni,  till  he  divn,  leaviug  his  wife  and  children,  if 
they  are  not  grown  up,  practically  t«  charity.  Thatlotwill  not  strike 
many  professional  men  as  an  enjoyable  one,  bnt  still  it  is  not,  e:Ecept 
as  regards  the  children,  mueh  worse  than  that  of  the  poorer  clergj-  of 
all  denominations.  They  also  have  little  hope  or  none  of  profe^isionnl 
advancement.  They  olno  find  it  hard  to  educate  their  children  aa 
thoy  would  like.  Tliey  also  have  to  livi*  their  lives  scuntily  provided, 
and,  iwing  to  the  difference  of  tlie  clini.ite  and  of  prices,  without  the 
"  loxory  '*  of  the  '*  oourt^yance,"  which,  however,  we  believe  in  America 
nearly  every  countiy  minister  tries  to  keep.  It  is  now  proposed, 
seriouely  proposed,  to  redooe  this  scale  uf  comfort^ — that  is,  iu  fact, 
to  pat  things  in  figores,  to  send  ont  no  missionary  who  will  not  consenb 
to  make  au  average  of  £100  a-year  supply  ail  his  needs.  This 
propooal,  too.  finds  favour  in  the  Churches,  and  among  mo»t  siucere 
m«D,  for  it  appeals  to  two  sets  of  feelings,  one  a  noble  one.  and 
one  rather  ignoble,  though  intensely  natural  and  human. 

No  oue  who  has  ever  ohservMl  ciosely  the  method  adopted  by  the 
SociHies  and  Churches  of  nueing  the  Misaonary  Fund,  or  who  haa 
stndit^d  the  limitutiuns  plticinl  on  the  distribnting  a^'Ucivs  in  paying 
away  tliat  fund,  will  doubt  that  th«;re  exists  among  many  most  sinoore 
aud  pious  Christiaus,  inclodiug   clergymen,  au  operative  jealousy. 
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almost  a  dialike,  of  tho  inia&ion  caa^o.  Hub  jealoas;  spHngn  from 
two  cauBOB,  QUO  obvious,  ona  a  little  more  rccond)t<^.  The  fund 
<li8poaable  for  roIuntAiy  religioQB  work  and  for  choi-ity  is  a  strictly 
limitud  fund,  which  doos  not  grow  as  it  should  in  proportluu  to  tiio 
Dftttuiutl  wealth,  and  which  is  subject  to  serious  and  soiuetinies  almost 
uutxpljcable  intai  raptioQs.  Out  of  this  fond  the  missionary  deiuaud 
cnti  a  hogn  oantlt* — I  should  myself  say  a  fourth  of  t]u}  whole,  but  Uiat 
tlepeotU  oa  the  meauing  assigned  to  religious  charily — aud  the  loss 
U  iomfttimes  axceedingly  annoy ing.  It  not  only  afiectB  "works  of 
mercy,"  bat  also  ministeis'  salarit^a,  which  are,  iu  too  many  of  the 
Churches,  most  ioadequate,  aud  a  coostant  cause  of  concealed  bittemees 
mad  rcpimi^;.  This  of  itself  makes  any  idea  of  *'  Loxury,"  or  oven 
eoafortf  among  missionaries  oupleosiug  to  those  who,  to  it]iuak  plainly, 
an  maintaining  tUom,  an  uupleasjngness  fui-ther  aggravated  by  the 
pcMJlioc  assigned  la  missionaries  in  tho  opinion  of  thu  oongr^'ga- 
tions.  The  miiisiouaries  aro  their  horoos.  Owiug  partly  to  traditiuu, 
partly  la  the  occasional  n'currcucu  of  martyrduiiis,  and  partly  to  Uie 
iiTffwinJTn  ordinariness  of  tho  Euglisli  clerical  Ufo,  tho  miaaionariea 
oocupy  a  Btatiou  in  ihi>  imt^^ination  of  tho  congrogslions  higher  than 
tbat  of  the  regular  pastors  at  Lome.  Thoy  are  held  to  be  loftier 
fignra,  their  advt-utures  are  more  exciting,  and  their  soocesses  are 
nil  '  '■■  cUy  proofs  that  the  Bpirit  of  tin-  T*ord  lh  with  tliera.  There 
art-  I -::;  and  religious  schools  whem  tho  ]>I»ce  of  the  heroes  of 

history  is  directly  lakcn  by  missionaries,  and  whpre  any  one  who 
knows  notliing  of  "  the  Martyr  of  Erronmn^ii,"  or  Bishop  Haniiington, 
it  regarded  either  as  an  igDoramus  or  an  intidel.  Morally,  in  fact,  tho 
■niwonaiy  ca9t«  i»  regni-ded  as  the  Drahmin  cA5t«  of  the  clergy — th& 
best,  tlie  most  tried,  the  most  efficient.  Tliat  is  not  pleaaiiif;  to  the 
sanbbed  even  if  they  agree  with  tlie  verdict.,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
Chun^es  are  told  by  outride  obsarverg  that  missionaries  iu  India  are 
oot  martyrs  at  all,  but  veiy  comfortable  persons,  who  live  iu  spacious 
kaoMS  and  "  drive  about  in  pony  traps,"  there  is  irritation,  an  un- 
wUiingneaa  to  ask  for  subscriptions,  and  a  disposition  to  say  that  the 
aonnaJ  reports  create  a  deceiviu^^  iuipreeeion. 

This  rather  ignoble,  though  uatucol,  feeling  %voiiId  not  matter  much, 
a-  would  pass  away  on  fui-ther  iuquii}-,  but  that  it  ia  strengtheaad 
•ooidvntaliy  by  a  far  nobler  one.  Protestant  Christians  have  never, 
tbat  1  know  of,  accepted  a  rule  of  poverty  as  binding  upon  their  clergy, 
«r  even  as  a  ooamieJ  of  perfection,  but  they  hare  never  rid  themselves 
of  the  feeling  that  the  asceliu  life  is  better,  holier,  nearer  tlie  a^Kwtolic 
example,  than  the  comfortable  one.  They  hate  bitthops  for  their 
inootnes,  they  tluuk  rich  ministers  aaomalies,  and  they  are  indin^^d  to 
make  of  imverly.  <?s|>ecially  startling  poverty  borne  for  Christ's  sake, 
a  splendid  grace,  aud  one,  too.  in  manifesting  which  hx-pocrisy  is 
unpotuible.    There  ia  not  a  Church  in  the  country  where  this  idea  is 
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not  entertAuied  by  tno  or  three  of  the  most  pious  and  moet  sincere, 
and  Dat  orally  tlicy  apply  it  first  of  all  to  missionaries,  who,  tkey 
contend,  would,  if  tJif^y  rowt  to  the  level  of  their  high  calling,  Beporate 
themselves  at  oncff  from  all  the  pleasantnesses  of  life.  Tliey  shonld, 
SDch  men  think,  be  anchorites  in  all  but  neclusinn,  men  careless  of 
food  or  raiment,  and  indiflereut  even  to  health,  living  like  the 
people  they  are  to  convert,  or.  if  that  in,  for  climatic  reasons,  impOB" 
able,  aocf^pting  the  lowest  standard  of  life  compiitible  with  physicali 
efficiency.  A  ihoasand  men  of  this  type,  it  in  thought,  would 
only  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  must:  makt>  a  grand  impreRBioa 
even  upon  the  closely  packed  millions  of  the  Indian  continent. 

These  two  classes  togethr-r,  the  rnthnsiants  for  an  idea  and  the 
jeolona,  make  up  a  considerable  body  of  opinion,  all  the  more  influential 
bManse  tJie  answer  takes  hold  only  on  the  experienced,  and  becanso 
the  best  evidence  procurable,  that  of  the  whole  body  of  Indian 
missionaries,  is  TejectM3  ah  initw  as  the  evidence  of  int«rest^  persons. 
I  have  every  respect  for  the  opinion,  which  I  reoognixe  as  thoroughly 
sincere,  and  which,  if  it  were  only  well  founded,  wonld  enormoualy 
increase  the  total  volume  of  miesioiiar}-  agency;  but  then  it  is  not  well 
founded,  for  three  reasons.  The  Churches  wonld  not  get  their  supply 
of  missionaries  at  once  efficient  and  cheap.  The  missionaries,  if  they 
did  get  them,  would  be  no  more  effective  than  the  present  meu,  and 
the  ideal  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  India,  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  profitably  realized,  would  be  Unalty  laid  aside.  T  will  state 
what  I  mean  by  tlte  third  reason  at  the  end  of  this  article,  but  the 
other  two  are  in  truth  conclusive  by  themselves.  The  Churches  will 
not  obtain  their  men  becansd  the  cheap  missionary-  mast  be  a 
celibate-,  and  the  good  missionary  will  not  n^maiu  celibate.  A 
young  man  of  the  missionary  kind,  that  is  a  man,  be  his  grade 
what  it  may — some  of  the  best  miasionarics  have  been  originally 
gentlemen,  and  some  have  been  cobblers,  miners,  and  loom-minders — 
who  haa  in  him  the  capacity  of  cultivation,  who  can  learn  one  or  two 
language«  well,  who  can  argue  with  Brahmius  and  not  seem  to  them 
a  fool,  and  who  can  guide  niou  who.S(^  pivot,  of  thought  is  not  his  own, 
may  live,  while  he  is  in  reality  a  student  or  an  apprentice,  on  a 
hundred  a  year.  He  will  not  bo  of  much  use,  and  will  probably 
convert  nobody,  but  still  he  will  be  pn>paring  himself  to  beoome 
efficient ;  but  ho  will  not  marry.  By  the  time  his  apprenticeship  is 
over  he  will  understand  the  conditions  of  Indian  life,  and  will  recogniae 
that  to  ask  an  educated  woman  to  share  it  with  him  on  that  income 
wonldbe  a  liidTOua  crnelty.  For  herself  she  would  be  simply  ahoose- 
hold  sen-ant  in  the  tropics,  the  most  nnendorahle  of  earthly  positions, 
without  good  air,  without  dom^f^tic  help,  without  good  medical  attend- 
ance, and  without  the  respect  of  the  people  among  whom  her  hnsband 
labours.   They  understand  real  asceticism  perfectly  well,  and  reverence 
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it  as  a  Bubjagatioii  of  the  flesh,  and  if  the  missionaiy  and  his  wife 
carried  out  the  ascetic  life  as  Hindoos  understand  it,  lired  in  a  hut,  half 
or  wholly  naked,  sought  no  food  bat  what  was  given  them,  and  suffered 
daily  some  visible  physical  pain,  they  might  stir  up  the  reverence 
which  the  Hindoo  pays  to  those  who  are  palpably  superior  to  human 
needs.  But  in  their  eyes  there  is  no  asceticism  in  the  life  of  the 
mean  white,  the  Eurasian  writer,  or  the  Portuguese  clerk,  but  only  a 
squalor  unbecoming  a  teacher  and  one  who  professes  and  must  profess 
scholarly  cultivation.  Even  if  the  cheap  missionary  could  induce  a 
^tting  wife  to  share  such  a  lot,  he  will  think  of  the  children  to  come, 
and  perceives  from  examples  all  around  him  what  on  such  an  income 
their  fate  must  be.  They  will  be  boys  and  girls  with  the  white 
energy  who  have  been  bred  up  as  natives — ^that  is,  they  will,  unless 
exceptional  persons,  belong  to  the  most  hopeless  class  existing  in 
the  world.  They  cannot  be  sent  home  or  be  kept  in  the 
hill  schools,  or  be  separated  in  any  way  from  the  perpetual  contact 
of  an  Asiatic  civilization  which  eats  out  of  white  children  their 
distinctive  morale.  The  missionary,  if  an  able  as  well  as  a  good 
man,  will  not  run  that  risk,  and  also  he  will  not  remain  un- 
married. The  moment  his  apprenticeship  is  complete,  and  the 
great  cloud  of  language  and  habits,  which  at  first  separates  him  from 
Indians,  has  rolled  away,  he  will  not  only  wish  to  marry,  but  he  will 
perceive  that  he  must — that  the  people  do  not  believe  in  celibacy 
unless  it  is  to  be  lifelong  and  a  matter  of  religious  obligation,  tliat 
he  is  distrusted  and  watched,  and  very  often  tempted  almost  bpyord 
what  he  can  bear.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  detailed  argument, 
or  to  show  that  a  celibate  life  in  the  tropics  is,  for  a  great  body  of 
men  who  do  not  believe  in  celibacy,  simply  impossible  :  the  opinion  of 
the  experienced  ought  to  be  sufficient,  and  that  opinion  is  uttt^rly 
fatal  to  any  such  scheme.  The  cheap  missionaries  will  leave  the 
service  just  when  they  become  efficient,  or  rather  their  united  i;enion- 
strances  will  compel  the  Societies  and  the  Churches  to  remodel  the 
new  scheme,  and,  either  by  increasing  allowances,  or  by  paying  house- 
Tent,  doctors'  bills,  and  children's  education,  to  restore  the.  old  and 
reasonable  provision.  Be  it  remembered,  the  cheap  missionaries  will 
have  absolutely  no  special  result  to  encourage  them  to  persevere. 
A  missionary  is  not  made  more  efficient  by  being  scarified  every  day 
with  the  squalid  troubles  of  extreme  poverty,  and  the  notion  that 
his  low  position  will  bring  him  closer  to  the  native  is  the  merest 
delusion.  The  white  missionary  is  not  separated  from  the  Indian 
by  his  means,  but  by  his  colour,  and  the  difference  produced  by  a 
thousand  years  of  differing  civilizations  which  the  word  colour 
implies.  He  is  a  European  ;  those  to  whom  he  preaches  are  Asiatics : 
in  presence  of  that  distinction  all  others  are  not  only  trivial  but 
imperceptible.     The    effect    of    the  cheap   missionary  on  the  native 
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miud  will  be  precisely  that  of  the  dem*  niissdonarj-,  except  that,  as  au 
unmarried  man,  he  wil]  be  regarded  with  iafinitely  more  suspicion 
»ud  tuistrast.  Nothing,  in  fact,  will  Ije  guned  by  the  change, 
except  the  privilege  of  repeating  nn  experiment  which  bus  beta 
made  half  a  dozen  times,  and  has  invariably  Tuiled. 

On  the  second  question,  whether  the  niisaionories  ore  not-  in  error 
in  founding  Kngliah  colleges,  I  am  on  thti  n:fonneFs'  side.  IVnsonally, 
everj-  prejudice  I  have  in  the  world  would  lead  me  to  be  against 
them.  My  Indian  esi>erienoe  brought  me  mainly  in  contact  with  the 
tutor  missionaries,  and  I  learned  to  reaped  ihem  as  among  thii  best. 
and  most  efficient  of  mankind.  I  comprehend,  I  think,  fully  ibi* 
arguments  which  8way«-d  Dr.  Duff,  his  Iv-lit-f  that  it  woa  only  from 
the  intellectual  ctaa.se8  tliat  ChriKtianity  would  slowly  filter  down,  hia 
confidence  that  increased  inte!lig)'nce  cf  it»"-U'  would  predisiKJSn 
Aaiatios  towards  a  creed  held  by  th*i  masters  of  the  world.  Li 
acknowledge  that  the  tutor  missionaries  bare  been  sncoesaful  bi-yond' 
all  expectation  ;  that  they  have  turned  out,  and  arr*  turning  out,  &'< 
whole  generation  of  men  who,  in  intelligt^nce  and  information,  Brt.i 
at  least  the  equals  of  the  majority  of  English  graduates.  Tha 
pretentiousness  of  the  Indian  cultivated  which  so  disgusts  moat*! 
Europeans  in  India  8p«-ms  to  me  qaite  natural,  for  the  lads  whol 
display  it  ni-e  not  at  heart  measuring  themselves  with  the  Englisb 
cultivated  but  with  their  own  uncultivated  countrymen,  who  seem  to 
them  almost  savages.  Nor  am  I  greatly  concerned  aboub  the  *'  dis- 
loyalty."' which,  to  the  consternation  and  amazement  of  the  Govem- 
menr.  is  becoming  a  note  o£  the  Indian?  educated  in  English  learn- 
ing. The  disloyalty  is  only  a  sign  of  ambition,  naiaral  enough  to  men 
who  have  ("mei^Kl  from  intellectual  darkness,  and  find  all  further  pro- 
gress sf^pped  by  the  foreignness  of  their govemmpnl.  I  not<-  precisely 
the  same  symjitoms  among  the  students  of  KuBsia,  and  regard  it  as 
a  disagreeable  but  inevitable  symptom  of  a  more  vigorous  intellectual 
life.  Politically  it  dots  not  matter  one  straw,  for,  if  the  Englisb  aro 
true  to  themseU'es  and  their  mission,  they  will  go  on  reigning,  and,  if 
they  aro  not  true,  they  may  as  well  be  beaten  by  an  insarrect-ton  of 
BabooB  as  by  an  insurrection  of  iSepoys.  If  we  are  to  go  away  it 
matters  nothing  who  sends  us,  for  the  3Iabommednn  will,  in  any 
case,  revindicate  his  position;  and,  the  British  bayonet  once  withdrawn, 
will  massacre  the  "educated  natti'es"  just  as  readUy  and  juat  as 
easily  as  any  other  native  opponeatB.  So  for  ae  I  can  see,  the 
tutor  missionaries  have  snooeeded  In  their  enterprise  of  making 
scholars  by  the  thouBand,  but  then  those  scholars  neither  are  nor  will 
become  Christians.  The  eflect  of  English  edncfttion  in  India,  whether 
commnnicnted  throagh  the  Government  colleges  or  the  missionary 
colleges,  is.  like  the  efl'ect  of  that  torrent  of  sndden  enlightenment 
Ewhich  we  call  the  llenaissance.  to  kill  out  apiritualtty  altogether.      A 
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^rboie  generation  becomes  in  its  own  mind  intellectually  free,  it  is  in- 
toxicated with  the  sense  of  freedom,  and  it  ceases  to  consider  any- 
thii^  bnt  earthly  knowledge  a  matter  of  any    importance.       The 
educated  natives,  ao  &r  from  accepting  Christianity,  think  it  as  much 
a  fetter  on  the  free  movement  of  the  intellect  as  Hindooism  is,  and 
an   proud  to  be  as  mnch  in  advance  of  their  tutors   as  they  are  of 
their  countrymen.    Christian  ideas  and  Hindoo  ideas  are  both  to  them 
ideas  of  the  populace,  and  they  have  left  them  miles  behind.     We  see 
the  same  attitude  of  mind  in  Europe  in  our  own  colleges,  and  still 
more  in  those  of  the  Continent,  but  with  this  considerable  difference  : 
men  are  governed  as  to  their  ethics  in  part  by  their  creed,  and  in  part 
by  the  social  system  amidst  which  they  have  been  bred,  and  which, 
if  the  creed  disappears,  stUt  exerts  apon  their  minds  an  irresistible 
atmosphenc  pressore.      In   Enrope  this  atmosphere  is  Christian,  in 
India  it  is  Hindoo.     The  educated  native  who  disbelieves   remains 
an  Asiatic — ^that  is,  a  man  whose   views  of  his  dnty  to  other  men, 
of   sexual  morality,  of  true  nobility  of  character,  are  essentially  and 
permanently  different  from  those  of  Europeans.    This  difference  would 
exist  in  any  case,  but  it  is  aggravated  in  India  by  two  special  con- 
ditdons  of  life.     The  stndent  leaves  college  at  sixteen  a  married  man, 
piobebly  with  one  child  bom,  united  for  life  to  a  wife  who  in&uences 
him  nearly  as  mnch,  or  quite  as  much,  as  a  European  wife  influences 
her  husband,  bat  who  has  none  of  her  husband's  knowledge,  none  of 
his  emancipation,  and  a  strong  snspicion  and  dislike  of  Christianity, 
which,  as  she  sees  clearly,  would   upsets  her  social  system  altogether. 
Moreover,  the  educated  native  is  under  very  singular  bonds,  and  enjoys 
very  singular  liberties.     If  he  openly  quits  Hindooism  he  is  usually 
a  ruined  man,  placed  outside  caste,  shunned  by  his  kinsfolk  and  his 
oonntrymen,  as  mnch  a  leper  as  an  Irishman  who  has  taken  a  farm 
from  which  the  last  tenant  was  evicted.     His  very  wife  will  quit  him, 
and  his  mother  know  him  no  more.     It  takes  unusual  social  courage 
for  a  Hindoo  to  quit  Hindooism,  and  at  the  same  time   there  is  no 
necessity  for  quitting  it.     Hindooism  is  a  ceremonial  creed,  and  if  he 
will  perform  a  few  ceremonies,  and  abstain  from  a  few  articles  of  diet, 
the  educated  native  can  remain  a  Hindoo,  and   believe  or  disbelieve 
anything  he  pleases.     He  is  in  the  position  of  the  educated  French- 
man, who,  if  he  goes  to  confession  once  in  five  years  and  marries 
his  daughter  in  church,  is  reckoned  a  Catholic,  though  his  opinions 
alt  the  while  are  those  of  Voltaire  or  even  of  d'Hoibach.      It  was  the 
belief  of  Dr.    Duff  that  English  literature,  penetrated  as  it  is  with 
belief  in  the  Christian  code  of  morals  and  the  Christian  altruism,  would 
of  itself  develop  in  the  alumni  of  the  colleges  a  new  morality  and  a 
deeper  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  bat  those  results  have  not  followed. 
Nobody  in  India  believes  educated  Indians  to  be  better  than  the  old 
Indians  of  the  same   temperaments,  and  of  the  absence  of  altruism 
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Ihero  is  proof  in  the  slight  agitations  raised  for  the  i-efunn  of  tbo 
more  oppivssire  iialivt*  customs.  TIit>  i>ducatix]  na(Jri>H  an*  most 
soalous  thai  all  ap]iointim'nls  ^houhl  Iht  thntn-n  opt'n  tn  ihrrii,  but  not; 
Boalous  thut  widows  should  \iv  si^t  fn>c  from  their  (li-^nu]i-i1  jKmition  ; 
most  pager  that  the  n-venuo  should  be  difitribnted  a&  tiipy  desire,  not 
eager  that  tlio  mass  of  the  poor  slioulil  he  wks'A  to  cuntnbuta 
less.  As  Tor  a  gi^npral  adoption  of  Christiatilty  aa  tht'  natinnnt  faith, 
such  ns  ho^  flashed  acrom  the  leading  niindH  in  Japan — leatling  miuds 
which  have  not  Wen  trained  in  collegi-s — It  never  enterH  their  heads. 
The  »ysiem  of  tutor  missionaries,  iu  fact,  has  neither  made  ChristiaaSf' 
though  of  course  a  few  among  the  thousaiicU  taught  have  f-nibracod 
Christianity,  nor  has  it  given  to  the  class  affected  any  general  bias 
towards  that  faith.  The  students  emei^  from  the  collegi-s  knowring 
all  about  Christianity,  just  as  our  own  lads  know  all  alwnt  the  ancient 
Paganism,  hut  with  no  more  inclination  to  be  ChriHtians  than  the 
pupils  of  tho  French  Ijy«*ta,  who  aI"o  are  very  well  taught.  As  a 
modo  of  h'aching  certain  branches  of  knowledge  tho  system  bos 
succeeded,  but  as  a  method  of  evangelizing  India  it  has  failed,  and 
always  must.  fail.  It  does  not  even  improve  Irulia.  for  the  native, 
fducat<-d  in  tliat  way  through  a  foreign  tongtib,  and  by  the  use  of 
foreign  methotls  of  thought,  lose*  all  originality,  and  devotes  his  wbolr 
int«>ilectnal  energy  to  what  i.f  in  reality  a  rather  fei-blc  imitation  ofthi> 
race  which  of  all  others  is  most  separated  in  thought  from  himself. 
The  rf-Biilt  can  be  best  illustrated  by  one  single  fact.  The  Bengalee, 
speaking  his  own  langmkge,.  is  before  all  things  a  humoriar,  a  man 
often  of  brilliant  wit,  always  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  comic  and 
the  inoongruoQs.  A  IVngal>%  writing  EDglitih  uftea  seems  incapable 
of  even  perceiving  the  ridiculous. 

But  if  the  mifsionary  is  cot  to  be  a  preacliing  friar  or  a  tutor, 
what  ought  he  to  be?  I  contend  that  there  is  for  the  white 
missionary  in  Asia — for  this  is  as  true  of  China  as  of  India — but 
one  natural  place,  that  of  the  preaching  bishop,  using  that  w-ord  in 
its  accurate,  and  not  in  its  English  sense.  His  busineiW  i»  to  niaky,, 
to  iuitpire,  and  to  guide  native  Chriatian  evangeliuts.  It  is  from  thesel 
and  thesu  only  that  the  Apoi»tl<;  can  come  M-bo  will  uiaku  converts  by 
txibes  and  uatiimi!,  and  ponding  Ids  arrival  they  can  do  tbe  wurk, 
which  it  is  »>uglit  to  have  done  through  cheap  Dussiunarieo,  tufi.nilely 
better.  They  have  no  languages  to  leani;  they  uuderetand  the 
thought*  as  well  as  the  ntterance  of  their  c»uutn,-men  ;  Ihe}'  can 
rou.«e  with  their  natural  gift  of  |joetic  eloquence  the  euthuuiaam  for 
which  the  KuroiM*au  sighs  in  vain.  Tliey  are  U-giuning  to  be 
countod  in  lhl)lI^and^.  they  dn  nut  copt  <iiie-fourtli  of  Ihe  cheii|)eH 
Europeans,  and  Ihey  have  often  a  burning  faith  which  put«  thai  of 
ordinary-  Chrif^tians  to  sJiame.  All  they  nerd  ts  wise  guidance, 
oociisional   stimulus,    and,  upon    points,  strict   disciplinary   control. 
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Tbat  control  need  not  last  for  ever,  but  at  present  it  is  indispen- 
sable.  The  native  preacher,  often  to  my  mind  an  admirable  man, 
and  occasionally  a  most  gifted  one,  has  still  the  faults  of  all  early 
converts,  a  tendency  to  hark  back  on  old  superstitions,  a  liability  to 
moral  weaknMs,  especially  as  regards  pecuniary  affairs,  a  tendency  to 
exa^fgerate  morsels  of  Christian  doctrine  which  might  easily  lead  to  a 
development  of  singular  and  dangerous  heresies.  Like  the  native 
judge,  and  the  native  soldier,  and  the  native  revenue  o£5cer,  he  needs 
still  the  help  of  the  stronger  European,  who  knows  instinctively  the 
problems  which  perplex  him,  and  is,  when  the  case  is  fairly  before  him, 
incapable  of  swerving.  To  my  thinking  the  true  white  missionary  is 
a  man  who  is  the  head  of  a  group  of  preaching  natives,  who  confers 
with  them  every  day,  who  perpetually  stimulates  their  zeal,  whose 
control,  thongh  not  obtrusive,  is  always  felt,  who  is  the  personal 
friend,  the  spiritual  director,  and  the  conscience  of  them  all.  I 
believe  that  such  a  man  settling  in  any  district  of  India  for  fifty 
years  would  do  more  to  evangelize  that  district  than  a  hundred  white 
jriars  or  a  dozen  English  colleges,  and  I  cannot  see  the  sense  of 
harassing  him  by  reducing  his  wife  into  a  servant  and  his  children 
into  the  class  of  mean  whites.  There  are  seven  hundred  Protestant 
missionaries  in  India.  Supply  each  of  them  with  one  hundred  native 
preacheis,  costing,  say,  £1500  a  year  only  for  each  group,  and  we 
have  an  evangelizing  force  of  seventy  thousand  men,  directed  by  able 
officers,  fully  acclimatized,  with  no  language  to  acquire  and  no  pre- 
judicee  to  unlearn,  gifted  with  natural  eloquence,  and  full  of  the  zeal 
for  the  extension  of  the  faith  which  belongs  to  early  converts.  That 
is  the  way  to  secure  missionaries  cheaply,  not  compelling  cultivated 
white  men  to  live  like  Portuguese  clerks. 

Meredith  Towssend. 
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THE   FIRST  SOCIETY   OF  BRITISH 
AUTHORS  (1843). 


I  DO  not  know  that  any  acconnt  of  this  Society — ambitions,  bnt 
short-Ured — has  ever  been  published,  save  in  a  Manchester  paper, 
where,  three  or  four  months  ago,  an  article  appeared  giving  a  brief 
narrative  of  this  very  cnrions  and  instnictive  episode  in  literary  history. 
I  have  quite  lately  been  able  to  secnre  the  whole  of  the  papers  whioh 
have  been  preserved,  and  I  propose  to  place  on  record,  in  an  organ  more 
endnring  and  accessible  than  a  daily  paper,  the  story  of  a  movement 
begun  before  the  time  was  ripe,  conducted  without  appreciation  of  what 
was  wanted,  and  ending  in  &ilure.  To  those  of  us  who  have  revived  that 
attempt  under  more  favourable  conditions  and  with  fuller  knowledge, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  literature 
and  its  followers,  the  story  is  full  of  int-erest  and  of  instruction. 

It  all  took  place  in  the  year  1843.  The  complaints  of  British 
authors  as  to  their  treatment  by  American  pirates  and  by  their  own 
publishers  had  arrived  at  that  acute  stf^e  when  it  was  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  attempted.  The  number  of  publishing  firms  was  at 
the  time — English  and  Scotch — less  than  twelve,  of  which  five  or  six 
survive  and  flourish  at  the  present  day,  though  the  enormous  increase 
of  the  trade  has  since  then  multiplied  twenty-fold  the  number  of 
those  who  profess  to  publish  new  books.  The  methods  of  publication 
were  then  practically  only  two :  either  the  publisher  undertook  the 
cost  of  production  and  demanded  half  the  profits  for  his  share,  or  the 
publisher  bought  the  manuscript.  A  third  method,  which,  for  reasons 
into  which  one  need  not  enter,  was  not  popular,  was  that  in  which  the 
author  paid  for  the  production  and  the  publisher  was  paid  commission. 
It  was  not  a  good  time  either  for  authors  or  for  publishers.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  gre^  men  in  the  field — Dickens,  Thackeray  (then 
just  be^nning  to  be  known),   Tennyson,     Browning,   Wordsworth, 
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Carlyle,MiImsn,  HaIlam,Leigh  Hunt,  Doaglas  Jerrold;  bnt  those  of  the 
lower  rank  were  few  and  feeble.  As  for  the  trade,  their  market,  which 
now  reaches  round  tiie  whole  world,  was  practically  confined  to  the 
shores  of  the  British  Isles.  As  for  the  methods  of  publishing,  especially 
the  so-called  half-profit  system,  everybody  grumbled  and  everybody 
made  epigrams.  *'  I  like  the  half-profit  system,"  said  Douglas  Jerrold, 
"  becanse  it  never  leads  to  any  diviflion  between  author  and  publisher." 
Unfortunately  a  profound  ignorance  of  everything  connected  with  their 
own  trade,  such  as  the  cost  of  printing,  paper,  binding,  advertising, 
and  wholesale  prices,  made  the  murmurings  of  the  authors  as  useless  as 
the  rolling  of  distant  thunder.  There  were  other  grievances  of  the 
time :  if  a  man  brought  ont  a  successful  story  in  parts,  the  literary 
thief  lay  in  wait  ready  to  anticipate  his  next  part — "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit "  was  actually  finished  in  this  way  by  half  a  dozen  hands ; 
if  a  man  saw  a  chance  for  a  play  in  a  novel,  he  stole  that  novel — plot, 
diali^ue,  and  all — and  made  his  play  out  of  it ;  he  can  do  so  still  for 
anything  the  law  will  say,  but  be  must  first  find  a  theatrical  manager 
as  unscrupnlons  as  himself,  which  is,  happily,  not  so  easy.  And 
there  was  then,  as  now,  the  great  American  grievance. 

When  Charles  Dickens  went  to  the  United  States  in  1842  and 
TCoeived  a  reception  such  as  the  Republic  had  never  before  accorded  to 
anj  other  visitor,  he  astonished  his  hosts  by  uplifting  his  voice  and 
speaking  his  mind  with  plainness  and  fulness  on  the  enormity  of  their 
piracies,  "  as  if,"  he  says,  "  I  had  been  twelve  feet  high."  In  that 
chosen  land  of  freedom,  where  there  was  then,  as  he  says,  no  freedom 
permitted,  either  of  speech  or  of  opinion,  everybody  agreed  with  him, 
bnt  everybody  implored  him  to  say  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Alas  I 
it  ie  still  as  it  was  in  those  days — everybody  sheds  tears  for  the  man 
robbed  and  stripped  of  his  raiment,  and  everybody  begs  him  to  say 
nothing  about  it.  It  seemed,  however,  in  those  days,  as  if  something 
would  actually  come  out  of  all  this  outspoken  indignation,  then  quite 
new,  unexpected,  and  overwhelming.  Our  American  friends  are  1^ 
this  time  accustomed  to  the  gentle  word  of  three  letters,  and  it 
produces  no  effect;  bnt  in  those  days  the  truth  went  home  to  them, 
and  many  an  honest  American  boiled  with  wrath  and  shame  under 
charges  which  could  neither  be  defended  nor  denied.  Therefore,  many 
good  men  thought  with  reason  that  something  would  be  done.  In 
fact,  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  all  the  best  American 
writers,  Washington  Irving  at  their  head,  which  Dickens  himself 
presented  to  Mr.  Clay.  But  nothing  did  come  of  the  petition.  Why  ? 
Ibrty-five  years  ago  there  was  in  the  United  States  no  Irish  Question, 
the  publishers'  interests  were  small,  the  whole  voice  of  American 
Kothors  was  in  favour  of  honesty.  Yet  nothing  came  of  the  petition. 
Why  ?  There  could  be  but  one  reason — the  blind,  unreasoning, 
baeeleH  hatred  of  Great  Britain  which  has  always  animated  the  Govern- 
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m«Bt  of  tlip  Rtatps.  Tlieu,  as  now,  the  private  friendsTiipfl  Ijetwep 
Englielimen  nud  Americans,  whenever  they  met.  became  numerous  ftodj 
cordial.  There  was  th«n  no  diBer«nc«,  as  now,  between  men  of  thai 
two  countries,  in  opiuiou  as  to  right  and  justice.  There  was  no  desim) 
tlien,  as  now,  on  the  part  of  Americiui  ,meii  of  honour,  for  anything 
Irat  the  most  sincere  friendship,  jutittce,  and  brotherhood.  And  it] 
was  theu.  as  now,  the  Goveruun-ut,  and  not  the  belter  class.  whicKi 
could  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  pettifuggiug  attorney.  Ciu-Iylei 
wrote  to  Dickens  concerning  his  advocacy : — 

"SoTeral  years  ago,"  he  aaid,  "  1  was  one  of  mitny  English  writers  who, 
under  the  aaspices  of  Mi»  Martineau,  <liil  alrendy  figti  a  petition  to  Conf^'ees 
praying  for  nn  intcmational  copyright  between  the  two  nations — which, 
proporiv,  are  not  two  QAtiona,  but  one  ;  indivisible  by  parliament,  congresB, 
or  any  Vind  of  human  law  or  diplomacy,  being  already  united  by  IXeaven'a 
Act  of  Parliament  and  the  everlasting  I^tr  of  Katut«  and  Furt.  ....  In 
an  ancient  book  it  was  thoututnds  of  veArs  ago  written  down  in  the  moat 
decisive  and  explicit  manner  *  Tlion  ghaU  nft  steal.'  That  thou  lielongcst  to 
A  different 'nation,' and  can!>t  t>teal  williuiit  certainly  being  hanged  for  it, 
gives  thee  no  permission  to  steal ;     Thou  shaJt  not  in  any  wise  steal  at  all." 

Dickens  retomed  to  Kngland  full  of  the  subject.      Ke  was  young, 
he  wa.s  strong,  lie  thought  that  an  injustice  only  required  to  be  statcflj 
and  nnderstood  in  oi-der  to  be  redressed.     He  would  so  state  this  in- 
justice that  it  shonld  no  longer  have  the  least  chance  of  survival  ;  ho] 
would  kill  it.  by^  agitation;  he  would  coll  his  friends  together  and  makftj 
them  agitate. 

At  tlip  RRme  moment — I  think  unfortunately,  because  bis  mind  waaj 
not  just  tht-n  clear  enough  lo  jhTceivf  that  here  was  an  evil  greater, 
more  presring,  and  more  easily  to  lie  remedied — he  made  a  ^artling 
diBCOvery.  This  was  nothing  short  of  the  fact  that  his  publishers  had 
been  making  a  fortune  out  of  his  iKxtks  while  he  had  not.  Kothing  eo 
stimnlates  a  sense  of  injustice  aa  a  personal  wrong.  Ue  raged  and 
fumed;  he  talked  over  the  subject  with  other  men  ;  he  found  Ihem 
full  of  bitterness,  though  they  had  so  much  less  causu  of  complaint, 
and  he  agreed  lo  join  with  tln'm  in  an  attempt  to  effect,  by  C';mbiua- 
tion.  fi  remedy  for  the  wrongs  of  himself  and  his  fraternity. 

The  foundera  of  this  combinnlion  first  met    in  some  informal  pre- 
liminary manner,  of  which  no  record  has  been  kept.     Tht-y  formi 
themselves,  also  in   an  unknown  and  unrerafmbered  manner,  into 
association,    to    be   calletl     the     Society  oE     British    Autlici-s ;     th( 
nominated    a    Provisional    t'ommitte**,    consisting   of    the    origii 
founders,  and  they  called  their  first  formal  mrt'ling  at   the    BriHr 
Hotel,  Cockspur  Street.     Ar  thin  miH-ting  lliomos  CampU'll  took  lb< 
chur.     Nurfporl  preserves  the  names  of  those  present,  but  ilies|»"akp«] 
wpri'  Thomas  Carlyle,  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.  Sir.  IVnjlc.  and  Mrj 
Westland   ilai^lon.     3jr.  John  Robertson,  aflerward.i  editor  of  \\ 
Weatminaler  Rtvitte,  trad  a  draft   prospectua,  and  a  snb-cummittee 
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consisting  of  Carlyle,  CampbsU,  Bulvrer,  Robert  Bell,  Charles  Mackay, 
John  Britton,  and  John  Robertson  was  appointed  to  consider  and 
revise  this  prospectos. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  on  April  8th,  1843,  at  which  Charles 
Dickens  took  the  chair.  Thoss  present  all  signed  their  names  on  a 
I^>3r  which  has  bden  preser7ed,  and  is  in  my  possession.  They  are 
as  follows: — Thomas  Stone,  M.D.,  John  Forster,  Laman  Blanchard, 
George  A.  Wingfield,  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Charles  Mackay,  J.  W. 
M&rston,  George  Godwin,  Jan.,  William  Tooke,  M.  H.  Barker,  Bayle 
Bernard,  Charles  Dickens,  John  Anldjo,  Gardner  Wilkinson,  John  A. 
Heraod,  J.  S.  Buckingham,  S.  C.  Hall,  Robert  Bell,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
The  result  of  this  meeting  was  a  *'  Proposed  Prospectus,"  which  was 
printed  and  sent  iroand  to  the  principal  writers  of  the  country,  asking 
for  Bu^estiona,  and  for  co-operation  with  the  movement. 

Considering  the  epigrams  of  the  wits,  the  long  smouldering  wrath 
of  the  authors,  their  grierances,  real  or  fancied,  against  the  publishers, 
the  fiery  words  of  Dickens  about  the  great  American  wrong,  and  the 
prophetic  ntterancas  of  Carlyle,  the  document  called  the  Prospectus  of 
the  Society  of  British  Authors  is,  without  doubt,  the  feeblest  and  the 
most  futile  that  ever  was  put  together  by  any  body  of  oppressed  and 
indignant  mortals.  They  had  nothing  to  advance  by  way  of  grievance, 
nothing  to  propose,  to  suggest,  to  offer.  They  had  not  even  enough 
backbone  to  set  forth  their  wrongs.  The  prospectus  announced,  first 
of  all,  that  the  Society  would  have  four  objects. 

(1.)  To  register  the  names  and  works  of  all  the  authors  in  the 
Briti^  Empire. 

(2.)  To  secure  the  observance  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
authors  taxd  their  property. 

(3.)  To  obtain  such  alterations  of  existing  laws,  and  the  enactment 
of  such  new  laws,  both  national  and  international,  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  deemed  necessary. 

(4.)  To  establish  correspondence  with  authors,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  great 
interests  of  civilization  involved  in  them. 

The  prospectus  then  went  on  to  propose  the  delivery  of  "  occasional 
discourses  on  literary  topics,  by  the  most  eminent  members."  It 
promised  a  sub-committee  which  should  inform  the  members  on 
points  of  law  ;  it  held  out  a  faint  hope  of  backing  up  any  injured, 
brother ;  and  it  promised  another  sub-committee  to  consider  the 
subject  of  libel  and  defamation,  then  under  revision  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

This  was  all.  On  the  great  question  of  equitable  publishing  not  a 
word  even  to  show  that  such  a  question  could  be  raised :  on  the  one 
point — the  only  point — which  can  unite  members  of  any  profession,  their 
material   interests,  not  a  word  of  hope  or    even   of   understauding. 
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WliV,  tlit-n,   did  they  expect  tbat  autliors   would   join  the  Society?' 
W**1I,  ibvy  lu'ld  out  certftin  wjitimental  conRidi^rftt  ions.     Authors  would 
rally  rouud  the  11*4^;  they  wonld  be  ahle  to  le-am  of  wicli  other — »»  if 
any  atiLkorounld  ever  desire  to  le&ru  of  anyone  else  iu  the  same  Line j^^ 
ae  well  suggest ^to  aQ.O.  that  he  should  sit  iu  Court  Iu  order  to  listeil^H 
and  hear  law  from  another  Q.C. ;   they  would  make  actjuaiutauoe  with 
each  other — well,  already  the  Clareace,  the  Alfred,  the  Cinrrick,  and  Ihsi 
Athen»UDi  ctubs   were  in  exiatence  ;    they  would  hear  lectures  &oi 
*'thwir  more  euiineut  brothers  "—it  would  indeed  be  adelijjhtful  thing] 
fur  any  historian,  novelist,  poet,  or  p&iuter  to  be  informed  of  thu  eaiineooe' 
of  a  rival,  and  to  bcaslud  to  git  utuekly  al  liis  fei-t  and  hear  him  ktitun;. 
And  thn  malignity  of  reviewing,  this  enuguino  prospectuB  promi&(fd, 
would  Iw  initigatc-d  by  the  newly  born  acknowledgment  of  fnitemity,' 
Nat  till*    acknowh-dgmeut    of  frnteruity,    but    the    imjimvenient    of 
raaiintTS    has    lincueiKlcd    in    abolishing,    or    greatly   mitigating,   tho| 
lualignant  n^vii-wer.     Thoso  authors  who  are  critics  nu  loiigiT,  as  a' 
rule,  braiidiHh  a  club:  Mr.  Bludyer  sleeps  with  his  kind  ;  tliere  aro 
Home  who  slill,   it    is  true,   withhold   appreciation,   damn  with  faint 
praise,   stAb    with   a   daggir  no    longer  than    a   pin,    and   pirck    at 
repiitatiouf    when     they  get  an    aiionynioutf  opporliiniiy.     But   tin* 
critical  club  which  U!ir<l  to  be  wieldf<l  with  strimglh  and  skill  surpris-' 
ing  and  malico   incredible,   '\a  almost  gone.      Stasliing  and  slogging] 
hardly  exist  outside  thfi  rang^^  of  polities. 

'*  Autlinrs,"  cxmtintif'd  this  amiable  proRiiectus,  "want  lu-Ipful 
sympathy.  The  more  they  can  estimate  the  works  uf  otborK,  the  moro 
gvueroii-S  efficient,  and  intelligiiut  will  bo  their  pf-ooramniidaiJon  of 
t^ach  otiier." 

Quite  so.  Specialists  aw  well  known  to  desiro  nothing  so  nincli 
as  tJiP  Bticcess  of  brnther  spwialists  in  the  samo  lint*.  Painti^rs  nfiwr 
tire  of  pointing  out  the  merits  of  men?  popular  painb^rs.  The  Itoyal 
Academy  has  always  l>'en  eager  to  n-cogniai*  tlif  superior  woi-V  t^ 
outsiders;  and  tlie  men  who  haw  foiled  are  the  loudest  in  liieir  admira- 
tion of  the  men  who  have  imcc<«d(^. 

However,  at  the  end  of  this  precious  document,  \ht>  Committee 
contrived  to  hit  upwi  one  practical  idea — the  only  one  in  the  whole 
docunietit,  and  one  of  which  they  were  totally  unabln  to  pe-rcoive 
the  importance. 

"  A  field  of  immiry,"  they  say,  "  vaa*.  tangled,  and  impoi'tiint,  lies  before 
the  Society.  The  preaent  atate  of  the  litemry  tmd(» — pu)>lmbing.  printing, 
bookbinding,  paper-maldriK.  bookselling ;  the  condition  of  tlio  lulvrrtiaiii;^ 
system,  of  the  cm;iilatin>;  libraries,  of  the  Iwok  cluKs,  of  tho  jiuhlishing 
Mcietios — these,  and  simihir  subjects,  cannot  fail  to  yiehl  to  ini|uiiy  a  ^reat 
tangible  good  not  in  cxixCenoo  nt  present,  correct  and  oouipl»t*<  infortnntion, 
rwipecting  th«ir  influence  for  good  and  ill,  on  literature  in  it«  highest  and 
humblest  aspects." 

To  acquire  this  informatiou  should  hare  beeu  their  fitvt  objiHit  |  if 
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^ey  had  placed  tluK  end  b(^oro  tli<*iii£«?lvoii  at  tlin  outset,  tliQ  Sociefy 
■u^it  hsTc  livixl  and  floarialu^  aud  dutitf  gutid  work. 

They  began,  in  fact,  witb  nu  impo%i))Itr  ihmi'y :  thiit.  authoraliip  iei 
fc  profetiakin  as  distinct  a»  luw  or  medicuii^ ;  oud  that  it  \a  potmibln 
lo  nniie  its  Ru.*niben,  ns  those  called  t^>  the  Bar  oiv  uniti-d,  JiiLo  a 
gsild  or  company  gi)7iTnfd  by  its  own  laws.  At  thu  most,  aiitliorship 
is  a  colLvtion  of  profu&iuona.  The  nowlist  practitMis  ouo  of  ihti  fiuo 
arte,  thongh  not  onn  critic  in  a  hundred  recogniztis  licUou  aa  an  art,  or 
iws  hoK'  to  ofltimato  a  novi'l  with  n^frntneo  r.u  Ihii  laws  of  per- 
ivp,  ooluur,  aciDOspbeiv,  grouping,  drawing — which  guvi-ni  that  art. 
Tb^  por^  practitK>ti  anuthur  art.  Thu  joumalifit  follows  a  dintiuct  branch 
of  Uteratan*.  Thf  wriT^r  on  science  is  a  stndrnt  in  scicnco  first  and  m\ 
KQlJior  nt-xt ;  the  hUtt^rian  is  a  stiidont  in  history  first,  aud  so  on.  It 
is  impc«sible  to  mako  n  guild  of  those  men.  ITow  aro  outsidf^  to  be 
lopt  off?  How  isthft  distribntion  of  work  to  he  regulated?  How 
if  professional  etiquette  Co  bo  estAblished  ? 

TbftFP  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  for  which  those  who  write 
books  and  papers  whicb  are  sold  can  possibly  unite — viz.,  their 
matertai  in^:n.■st8.  Tho  authors  of  1 8-13  were  Ukti  Dickens's  American 
&iend« ;  they  whispered  to  each  other  "  Tea — ^j'es — we  are  horribly 
tn-atid — it  i«  quit*?  true,  w«  all  know  it :  but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
aa/  90  in  pnbljc ;  in  epigram  as  inucli  as  you  please  \  but  in  plain 
Eiigl»!i — no." 

There  wt-re    then.  I   ivjjeat,  just   as  there  are    now,  two   distinct 
'^t:raac««  ttnder  whicb  writers  suffered — the  American  piracies  aud 
ihf  absence  of  any  equitable  sy&tem  of  puhlisUing. 

A  society  which  would   caose  the   former  to  be  swept  away  wduld 
tite  everlasting  gratitude  of  Kngli&U  aud  American  llUrrature.     It 
it  tlien  sit  duwu  aud  expire.      A  society  which  would  put  furth 
cause  the  reto^nition  of  the  latter,  would  also  crown  itself  nHtb 
toy  and  earu  tlie  gratitude  of  all  future  generations:  but  it  w*outd 
««  to  live  on,  in  order  to  di^fend  the  new-born  rights  of  literature. 
The  chair  ot  the  meeting  uf  March  2otb  was  taken,  as  has  been 
ted,  by  Campball ;  Carlylo  Wiu>  pn^sent.   At  the  ra<:«ting  of  April  8th 
rlea  Dickens  pn*sidi-d.     When  the  first  prospectus  appeaivd  tho 
I  of  all  three  wero  conspicuous  by  their  absence.    Why  CimipU'll 
'"iTtin'd  is  not  di&coviTablw.     Carlyle  gives  his  n'asons  iju  two  letU-ra 
which  have  been  preserved. 

"I  ought  have  eaqtlained  more  distinctly  what  I  <:lid  stuto  iu  tliu  way  of 

ivanatum  on  Huuiiay  week,  that  in  my  prownt  gi^at  bustle  of  businesR 

total  dtmnoas  ns  Ut  this  matter  in  baud  I  cannot  utlcnd  your  conumttee  ^ 

.  in  fiiet  1  tlo  not  see  what  any  (.'oiQU]itt«e  or  person  can  do  in  the 

)C  vXa^9  of  the  bostnass  except  inquire,  in  a  distinct  maunor,  of  tUa 

Itwiiry  nuUibi)iti«s  of  the  couutnr  whether  they  consider  such  a  pi-ojocl  to 

iTB  any  feiuibihty  in  it ;  whethvr  tbey  will  take  the  trouble  to  lueut  ur 

}ii>u](  at  all  on  the  subject  or  will  not  toko  any  such  troubto.    If  tboy  all 
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answer  no,  then  clearly  the  project  is  unencuUble.  If  ye»,  If  many  or 
evea  serend  of  tbem  Answer  yi«,  then  is  tbo  time  como  for  a  meetuut.  Aa  it 
at  preMDt  stands,  I  really  nn^  truly  conaot  hoI]t  you  at  all ;  and  tlwirefore 
beg  to  b«  off  ajid  exciued. 

"The  proiipectua  wlueh  iirrired  this  tooming  U  unexceptionable  in 
character,  but  sefm^t  to  me  to  otfer  little  practical  basts  for  any  operation 
bejTOind  what  I  have  above  indicated.  I  bare  written  a  sentence  at  the  bottom 
of  the  p&ge  which  embraces  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter  and  nearly  all 
the  opinion  I  yet  have  of  it. — Youra  ever  truly,  T.  Cahltle." 

And  on  May  !at:-- 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  dlitttnctly  understood  that  I  cannot  be  a  member  of  the 
Oominiitee  of  the  Autbora  Society  nor  of  the  l^tociety  itself,  nor  indoed 
embark  any  labour  ut  all  upon  it,  undor  its  prsMnt  aq>oct." 

As  for  tUs  reaaoQS  which  made  Charles  Dicki'us  n^tirv,  tlicy  will  be 
found  in  a  lett+r  addressed  to  Babbagie  on  April  27,  1843.  The 
editor  of  his  IntWre  has  not  been  able  to  discover  what  is  meant  by 
what  Dickens  calls  the  "  Cockspur  Street  Society."  It  is  much  to  be 
deeired  that  Babbage's  notes,  referred  to  in  the  letter,  Jiad  been 
preeen'ed. 

"  You  may  suppose,  from  seeinjf  my  name  in  the  printed  letter  yoti  hava 
received,  that  I  am  favourable  to  the  proposed  Society,  lam  decidedly  opposed 
io  it.  I  went  there  on  the  ihiy  T  was  in  the  chait-  after  much  solicitation, 
and  being  put  into  it,  opened  the  proceedings  by  tellinp  the  meeting  that  I 
approved  of  the  drsign  in  theory,  bnt  in  practice  conBidered  it  hopWMB.  I 
may  tell  you — I  did  not  tell  them — that  the  nature  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
chanwter  and  position  of  many  of  the  men  attending  it,  cried  'Failure' 
tnimpet-tongned  in  my  enrs.  To  quote  an  exprossioo  from  Tennyson,  I 
may  say  that  if  it  were  the  best  nociety  in  the  world,  the  groesncss  of  some 
natures  in  it  would  have  weight  to  dmg  it  down. 

"  In  the  wisdom  of  all  you  urge  in  the  notes  you  have  sent  me,  taking 
them  as  utatements  of  theory,  I  entirely  concur.  But  in  practice  I  feel 
sure  that  the  present  publishing  system  cannot  be  oreraet  until  authors  are 

different  men But  having  seen  the  Cockspur  Street  Society  1  am  na 

well  convinced  of  it«  inviurible  hopelessness  as  if  I  saw  it  written  by  a 
celestial  penman  in  the  Book  of  I'Hte." 

Tlie  Committee,  in  spit^  of  these  defections,  looked  well  on  paper. 
It  consisted  of  the  following: — 


John  Aiildjo. 
Kohert  Bell. 
Bir  E.  L.  Bulwcr. 
Rev.  U.  F.  Car>-. 
Lord  Francis  i^erton. 
G.  r.  R.  James. 


J.  Wcetland  Uarston. 
Captain  Marrj'at. 
A\iguslus  de  Morgan. 
Jolm  Roljcrtson. 
Horace  Smith. 
Sir  Oardoer  Wilkinson. 


The  first  and  only  list  of  members  contains  one  huadivd.*     Among^ 


*  As  a  oontvmporaiA-  list  ot  wHlcn,  tsldsR  uceouni  of  the  eicepUons  meotioDcd,  this 
doaniDeat  Is  valusblB.    The  foUoivlDg  arc  the  names  and  <le»ori|41ons  Bl>pendC4l : — 


Uln.  Abdy,  author  of  Povms,  &c. 
AKhihald  Alison,  author  of  "  History  of 

Kuropc."  &0. 
W.   AnderMD,    sulbOT    of   "Laodscspo 

Lyrics,"  &c. 


John  Anstor,  LX.D..  inlhot  ot "  Fanstua," 
from  tb«  Oennan  of  Goethe,  ttt. 

John  Auldjo,  author  of  "A*c«nl  o\ 
Honnt  B!«DO,"  &c. 

P.  3.  Bailey,  author  ot "  yestui."  &0. 
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them,  though  there  are  a  great  many  well-known  names,  tliere  are 
absences.     The  loss    of   the   three   leaders,    Campbell,   Carlyle,   and 

Mra.   James  Gray,  author  o£  "Ig^natia, 

and  other  Poems." 
Lady     Charlotte     Guest,     author     of 

"  Mabiut^iou,"  &c, 
S.   C.    Hall,   editor  of  the  Art   Union, 

&c. 
Mrs.  S.   C.  Hall,  author  of  "Usrian," 

&c. 
J.  0.  Halliwoll,  author  of  "  Shaksperiana," 

&c. 
Bcv.  John  Harris,  author  of  "  Mammon," 

&c. 
W,  Hazlitt,  editor  of  "  Montaigne,"  &o. 
J.  A,  Herand,  author  of  "  Savonarola," 

&c. 
W.  E.  Hickson,  editor  of  the  Wettmintter 

RevieiB,  tea. 
W.  M.  Hi^ns.  author  of  "  The  Mineral 

and  Moeaica]  Geology,"  &c. 
Rowland  Hill,  author  of  "  Postage  Re- 
form," &c. 
Mrs.  Hodand,  author  of  "  The  Son  of  a 

GeniuB,"  &c. 
Thomas  Hood,  editor  of  The  Nfw  Monthlg 

Magazine,  &c. 
Charles  Hooton,  author  of  "Colin  Clink," 

&c. 
R.    H.    Home,    author    of  "Cosmo  dc 

Medici,"  &c, 
J.  Hughes,  author  of  Poems,  &e. 
Leisb  Hunt,  author  of  Poetical  Works, 

&o. 
G.  P.  R,  James,  author  of  "  Damley,"  &c. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  author  of  "  The  Character- 
istics of  Woman,"  &c. 
Douglas  JciTold,  editor  of  the  Illutnimited 

Magazine,  &C. 
J,  Sheridan   Knowles,   author   of   "The 

Secretary,  a  Dnmia,"  &c. 
Samuel   Laing,    author  of   "  'I'mvcls  in 

Norway,"  &o, 
Samuel  Lover,  author  of  "Rorr  O'More," 

&c. 
David   Lowe,    author  of   "  Lectures   on 

Agriculture,"  Sio. 
Mrs,  CoL  Maberly,  author  of  "Emily," 

&c. 
Evan  MacColl,  author  of  the  *•  Mountain 

Minstrel,"  &c. 
Charles  Mackay,  author  of  "  The  Sala- 

mandrine,"  &c, 
R.      Shelton      Mackenzie,      author     of 

"  Titian,"  &c. 
Rev.  F.   S.  Mahonv,  author  ot  "Rcliriuea 

of  Father  Prout,"  &c. 
J.  Westland  Marston,  author  of  "The 

Patrician's  Daughter."'  &c. 
Captain     Marryat,    author   of    "Peter 

Simple,"  &c. 
Miss  Martineau,  author  of   "The  Play- 
fellow," &c. 
David  Masson,  editor  of  The  Aberdeen 

Banner,  &c. 
Rev.  Edward  Miall,  author  of  "The  Non- 
conformist's Sketch  Book,"  Etc. 


Alexander  Bain,  author  of  Essays,  &c. 
Francis  Baiham,  author  of  "  Reuchlin," 

&c. 
M.    H.   Barker,  "author  of  "The  Old 

Sailor,"  &c. 
Bavle    Bernard,    author     of      Dramas, 

&c. 
W.  Beattie,  M.D„  author  of  "  Castles  and 

Abbeys  of  England,"  &3. 
Captain  G.  Beauclerk,  author  of  "The 

UperatioQ  of  Monopolies."  &c 
Gilbert  ft  Beckett,   author  of    Dramas, 

&c. 
Robert    Bell,   author    of    "History    of 

Russia." 
Laman  Blanchard,  author  of    "  Life  of 

UE.L.,"&c. 
Rev.  E,  A,  Bray,  author  of  Sermons,  ic. 
Mrs.    Bray,    author     of     "  Henry     de 

PomeroT,"  &c. 
SirD.  Brewster,  author  of  "  The  Natural 

History  of  Magic,"  &c. 
J.  S.  Buckingham,  author  of  "  Travels  in 

Palestine,"  Ac. 
Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Bart.,  author  of  "  The 

Last  of  the  Barons,"  &c. 
John  Bamett,  author  of  ''  Compositions  : 

Light  and  Shade,"  &c. 
J.  H. Burton,  author  of  "Introduction  to 

Bentham."  Sec. 
Sir  T.  V.  Bnxton,  author   of  Work  on 

Slavery,  &c. 
Rev.  H.   F.  Cary,  translator  of  Dante, 

&c. 
R  Carruthers,  author  of  "  The  Highland 

Note -Book,"  &c. 
Rev.  R.  Cattermole.  author  of  "  The  Book 

of  the  Cartoons,"  ic. 
J.  Payne  Collier,  editor  of  the  new  edition 

of  Shakespeare. 
W.  B.  Costello,  M.D.,  author  of  "  Cyclo- 

pe«dia  of  Practical  Snrgery." 
Bev.   G.    Croly,    author    of     "  Life    of 

Edmund  Burke." 
Peter  Cunninglmm,  author  of   "  West- 
minster Abbey,"  &c. 
George     Darley,     author    of    "  Thomas 

i  Becket,  and  other  Poems,"  &c. 
Augustas  do  Morgan,  author  of  "Differ- 
ential and  Inte^^  Calculus,"  &c. 
George  Dennis,  author  of  "A  Summer  in 

Andalusia,"  Ac. 
C.  W.  Dilke.  editor  of  the  Athenatum,  &c. 
Miss  Edgewortfa,    author    of  "Tales  of 

Fashionable  Life,"  &c. 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  author  of  "  Medi- 

terranean  Sketches,"  &c. 
Rev.  Dr,  Fletcher,  author  of  "Lectures  on 

the  Romish  Controversy,"  &c. 
Robert  Fletcher,  author  of   Essays  on 

Milton,  Bacon,  &c. 
Rev.  W.  J.  FoJt,  Editor  of  the  MontMij 

R&pogitori/,  &c. 
Oeonice  Godwin,sathor  of  "  The  Churches 

of  London,"  &o. 
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DickenSr  wag  a  grievous  blow.  Wordsworth,  Moore,  TennysoB, 
Broiming,  liodchort.,  Croker,  Jesse.  iMilmati.  Kogi<rs,  Hallam. 
Palgrave— aiv  all  tvanting,  Srill.  these  abaences  mattered  little.  If 
roch  a  Bociety  had  br-cn  wlminister^'d  by  practical  men  it  vronid  bave 
mattered  nothing  at  all  liad  every  single  man  of  note  withheld  his 
nainc. 

The  list  is  intorcstinjf,  not  only  as  a  list  of  lUUralfuT*,  bat  con- 
sidered with  rofeivnco  to  tho  immorrality  of  fame.  Here  thpy  are — 
the  greot  men  of  fifty  years  ago.  Where  are  all  tlicse  children  oP 
gMunsnow?  Well,  some — more  tban  nne  woald  expect — still  snrrive. 
Out  of  tbo  hundri'd  there  is  a  goodly  remnant  who  are  still  tpoA. 
Alison.  "Festus"  Bailt>y,  Lonl  Lytton.  Miss  Edgpwnrth.  George* 
Du'niiis  of  Klriiitcaii  fume,  Tom  Hood.  Lt-ig'h  Hunt,  M!r».  J»tn>^Ki>i]^ 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Falhrt- Proi.it,  Marrynt.  Miss  Martinuau.  Miss  Mitford, 
Thackeray^-fltiU  fionrish.  It  cannot  b-  said  that  a  bftt^T  lint  culd 
b»  got  togt-lhtr  in  thp  pr\-sent  day,  apart  from  the  really  gr(?at  names 
which  it  contains.  As  for  the  rest  they  point  the  useful  moral  that 
literary  imniorriUily  is  mostly  limited  ;  that  thngr-  who  writw  books*, 
gi'oerally  work  for  their  own  genenilion  alone,  and  dioald  W  contented 
witli  the  knowledge  that  they  can  please  and  advanc;.-  their  own  world. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  very  great  thititf.  nnd  worthy  of  ambition  ;  it  is  far 
boater,  for  instancH,  liiat  a  woman  should  be  like  unio  Sirs.  Bray  or 
Jliss  JnHa  Pardoe — Iwth  of  whom  adorn  this  list — and  writ©  novels  for 
her  amU'mpomrics,  and  should  bu>  forgotten  almost  lx*for(!  she  dii-s. 
fhim  to  have  no  inlluenef  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  her  parish,  her 
family,  and  ber  fri^^nds.  T^irice  blessed  is  he  who  is  ikble  to  delight 
or  to  advance  those  amon^  whom  In*  lives. 

It  is  cliaract eristic  of  the  opinimi  furiiied  at  the  oatM>i  concerning 


Min  Mitford.  antbor  of  "  Our  VlUa^," 

&c. 
Uiss  Julia  Fardoc.  aatbor  of  "  Tbo  B«n- 

^nri&n  Cji<11c."&c. 
UiNsH«iTi«tt  Prttntt.  KDtbor  of  "KecinnlH 

of  Heal  Life,"  &c. 
John  Poolt,  aathiir  of  "  Paol  Prv."  An. 
O.  It  Porter,  niiilini  ai  -  The  PVqgreM  of 

ibeNatioa,"  &c. 
J.  E.  Ben^o,  sucbor  of  •'  lU^f."  fte. 
A.   J.  RttchiD,  aulbor  oC"Tbe  Colnm- 

bi«*]." 
Jabn      Rotfertaoii,    witbov     of    "OUver 

Cromwell."  Ac. 
HftMton  RobtDMMi.  nullinr  of  "Meinoirii 

ot  Kir'UkAEHU  PlMAn."A«. 
li.  Sioimons.  antlioi'  ol  Lcfi^iulH.  hjiicv. 

Ac 
Honu»  Stailh,   snthw  of  "Bnimbleirc 

HOUM,"  tK, 

Sotolnrood    Sollb,     aiilbor    of   "The 

Phllflsopby  ot  Hoalcb." 
K&uy    S|d«or,   aotbor  J>f   "LoKb   of 

KlIiDgbniQ,"  ftc. 


T.  Ston*',  H.D.,  author  t»f  "Bri^ffnofon 

PhlwnotORy,"  Ac. 
Cliiis.  Sw-uin.  aoihor  of  "Tbc  Ulnd.  nnd 

oth(T  Porin*."  &«. 
Rev.     J.    Tavlor,    iitithor     of    Snrmrmii, 

*c. 
W.  Sr.  TluidtHra.v.  author  of  "Tho  Irish 

Shetch  Ifcxik."  &c. 
MisH      L'umilla      Touhuln.      niitfaor     of 

Poev&s  Ac. 
Rev.  D.  'I'horo,  aathor  of  "  Dirine  Inwr- 

•intt,"  Ac. 
R.  Z.  8.    Trougtiloa,  Mthor  nf  "Nlu 

Sforjik."  &<;. 
Sir  J.    OnrdnLT    WilldBsnn,   witliur   of 

•■  Th"  Ar/'icMt  KjrypliiUu.'*  ttc. 
SI  -    '  •'       ■        -HiUM'of  tlw -Viw 

.-.  *o. 
G.  It  iLku' l^^  jiiiiixr  -.-i   "Scdltitdo. utd 

iiib'-t  l'i<>iii«,"  tfc. 
Rec  W.  Wriirbi,  «athor  of  "Stafifr)-  m 

tho  t'jipo."  Jt.1. 
TlMnoiu<  U'TSe.  uilb<tf  nt "  Hialorjr  of  bhf 

Catholic  Aavociattoo,*'  tec. 
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(In*  Soci<?tT  that  i\w  Alftenaum  and  the  /Alerarif  Gazelle  never  accord 
to  it  &  sitigli-  parnjrrnph.  Yet  the  editor  of  tlif  Afhcnaum  Wft8  oni' 
uf  tba  tnemWjiv.  That  paper,  it  is  true,  nxxird!;,  at  tliis  limu,  llit* 
«»(AblUbiue>at  uf  a  "'  Court  '' — wliat  kind  of  Court  was  it,  how  long 
did  it  last,  and  wbat  work  did  it  acoompHsb  ? — aX.  &tutt}^-t  for  (<hr 
dtfciiiion  of  quam-ts  between  autbors  and  publisUprB,  and  tliftt  of 
anotber  formwl  at  L-^ipxig  in  imitatitin  oE  tb«  forratr.  Tbe  journal 
ftiitLcr  st<ruogl}r  advucaU-9  an  allianoe  betn'et?n  aatbors  and  puUU^lirrv 
for  tbe  prt>t«:lion  uf — whom  ? — tbe  latt-er!  And  it  exbailrts  itst-If  in 
mdignation  ovrr  a  great  American  piracy  wbicb  has  iiiUicti-d  a  blow 
— not  uptm  Ru  aiirbor,  bnt  it[ioQ  a  piibli!<hing  lioiiEte.  Jii  a  wunl, 
lili'rar}'  property  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  literary  papt-rs  of  tkis  dat*.' — aud, 
no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — Wluiiged  as  a  right,  »-xcIufilTfly 
and  natnrally,  to  piibliahers.  Authors— the  producera  of  literary 
property— wt-re  still  considered  as  pnbliahers'  hacks. 

The  Committee  of  tbe  new  Society  in  iaaaing  the  prospr-ctns  invited 
nggi^ioQft.  Manv  lettora  wept*  at'iit  in  ri-ply,  which  ha\T!  bi-en  pre- 
■rvvd.  I  have  made  a  few  selections  from  the  most  inteR-sting  of 
ihese.  By  far  rhr-  most  important,  the  most  clenr-siglit^-tJ.  and  the 
most  faivtfeeinfT  of  tJicm  is  a  letter  from  Harriet  Martincau. 

■•  Tyoemouth.  April  SA.  184S. 

"  Deab  8ir, — I  bavQ  coneidf  red  with  deep  ititert>^  your  loitur  rutipactinir 
the  proposed  Society  of  Antbors.  I  bare  no  didiculty  in  replying  to  yoiir 
two  prominent  (|iie»t)oiia. 

"  I  do  think  n  Roriety  of  authors  desiyable,  and  I  do  sea  it  to  be  my  duty 
toasnst  if  pottsible  in  eetabli-'thinf;^  it. 

"  1  witib  I  cxiiild  i««<e  Iialf  ivo  cloarly  any  pn>bability  of  my  beinK  tuieftd  in 
tbe  •ntarprix'.  Aa  you  know  I  Imvo  iK-itli«r  health  nor  M-ealth  ;  but  I  1iav& 
leisure,  And  A\i«ry  inclination  lo  accept  suggestions  from  tlioso  wlio  will 
pcampt  me  to  ituy  mtrvtcv. 

"Tlie  lielit  of  iK'in'fifa-nt  O)ienition  of  thtt  pi-oposfid  Society  sCi^ms  to  me 
almtM  IjoiiniUtrw,  The  obji-cls  indic»le«)  in  ymir  prt>«]i*t'tiw^f«)  vsu-ioiinnnd 
•ii  tin piirUint^ make  unr  wonder  how  one  omi  linvp  |;onu  on  (W  loiip  sull"riiip 
nndor  a-vilx  wliicit  union  nit^bt  i*ro  lhi»  bi>v(<  ijbvifit«d,  imd  dttprivud  of 
mlvuntagm  which  union  mt^ht  louff  »go  Unvv  Bec\in3<l. 

"Tfav  liaixlsliip  ibaV  J  nin  must  Koneibjtj  of  in  utir  cli(suniU*d  condition,  is 
tbe  imiRMKibility  of  iii:il<ioK  our  boolu  ohenp;  the  excliiiuun  which  wu  sulfcr 
fmtn  thv  clnsNus  uf  rendurs  that  niwt  of  iik  chit-'fly  ileeiro  to  tenth.  If  we 
hwl  uopyright  laws  to  our  hutirt's  content,  tlii»  evil  would  remain,  ns  it  must 
be  neetlletu  for  me  to  explain.  If  tbe  pri>]ic«eil  reeenrches  into  '  the  preKOt 
iitate  of  the  literary  trudoK'  should  iiwiiu  in  Kiich  an  understanding  Ivtween 
*  The  Trade/  authorK,  and  readers  u»  would  brin|;  nil  the  parties  into  a 
mtntKl  reWtioD,  iu>  great  n  i>erviee  will  be  rendered  to  a  future  geneiatiun 
•a  is,  perhaps,  io  the  jiower  of  the  preseuL  Millions  of  children  aro  nuw 
growiiig  op  within  tbe  limits  of  our  Kiiipire,  wh'»  bnve  at  present  no  other 
nrapect  tbiu)  a  deartb  uf  books — or  at  least  of  empirirnl  i-eiiding  ;  of  reading 
IroBD  wbicb  Wi)  who  want  to  reach  these  clB&<<e8  are  excluded,  becouea  our 
hcoka  cost  half  a  guinea  a  vohiine,  when  wo  would  fnin  olfer  them  st  ludt  a 
ftoim.  ]  myself  have  been  trying  for  yram  to  discover  i^me  means  uf 
waking  my  books  clwap,  cvan  by  the  fop^oiug  of  all  profit ;  butin^iun.  And 


so 
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I  nee  Aoine  of  llioo:)  only  now  l)C^niiibg  tu  ivacli  lurf>e  numlMi^  for  wliom 
ttiey  were  wriltea  Mveml  yetvt»  ngo,  wliil»  th«y  Iikvh  liitliarUi  lioen  in  tlie 
hands  of  ft  luucli  «inall«r  oIukh,  to  whom  my  appeal  wus  not  ]i)atl«.  TtiU 
beinff  tli«  oiiSti  with  moot  or  nil  of  ii»,  how  unomioiiK  is  thv  griovaiirt' ! 

"  Perfect  copyright  hiws  wotiltl  aid  it«  t«  a  wrtain  extent  ;  but  what  we 
want  more  in  rolalion  to  tho  pi-ic^  of  our  book,  i^  mutual  u^viKtanoo  to 
extricatv  xm  from  the  trunidtion  elule  between  old  patruDagt',  and  tliiii  freo 
cotamutiicntioQ  between  ejjenkvr  and  heareni — wrilens  and  readfra — whicli 
vavMt  Iw  arrived  at  Rooner  or  later. 

"The  proposed  Society  would  ho  a  universnl  blessing  if  it  aoximpliisbed  nol 
oth«r  objec-t  than  estnbliishiDg  this  free  conununicatiou. 

"  Miiy  wo  not  anticipate  grvul.  good  from  the  new  influences  which  wUl 
[ppomtu  ujion  oritiriHUk  J     Will  not  a  tilronf!  check  be  irapoaed  npnn  mnlig-j 

it  reviewing  I     It  is  tnie,  I  am  persuaded,  that  our  body  is  *nnt  infrriop' 

I  aiiy  ctafis  in  ^eneroi>ity  to  each  other.'     Malignant  revieiving  commonly 

■proceedH,  not  from  personal  enmity,  but  from  party  policy  or  pnrty  epii-it, 

iind  if  a  better  party  spirit  can  be  brought  in  to  exclude  or  modify  the  lower, 

tliere  may  he  a  groat  abatement  of  the  virulence  w})ich  assumes  cJio  mask  of 

crttioinm. 

"Though  mRligTiant  roriowing  benrs  an  extremely  sma]!  proportion  in 
bulk  to  that  whicli  is  generflu-s  or  hormle^.  it  is  an  enormous  evil — mis- 
chieToas  out  of  ull  proportion  to  its  bulk -by  narrowing  the  lUiditory  of 
writers,  and  ihu«  iuiUcting  privntion  on  sod<^ty  as  well  as  iojury  ou  iodi- 
Tidoals,  When  Authors  ur«  no  longer  isolated,  and  on  cAch  sepai-ato  ocraition 
defenodess,  but  are  under  the  moi-al  abettor  of  n  fmternily,  it  appeura  that 
they  must  Im>  comjinrativoly  safe  from  mere  in&ult,  whether  the  foe  be 
included  in  the  fraternity,  or  compelled  to  respect  it  from  without. 

"  I  auppose  no  kind  of  literaiy  production  by  the  Society  as  a  body  is 
,  contempUted.     Many  and  grftat  diffioultieA  might  rise  up  before  any  pro- 
il  of  the  kind  :  but  while  speaking  of  criticism  it  does  occur  to  ute  that 
Society  would  include  means  of  i-eme«iy  for  the  other  great  evil— of 

idequate  and  infippropriute  reviewing.  As  far  as  my  ac>{uaintance  with 
itbors  goes,  1  find  all  sutFering  under  the  sume  grievance — all  complnining 
that  white  meeting  with  abundant  good-will,  courtesy,  and  even  fhitteiy,  it 
is  the  rarest  thing  in  tlie  world  to  meet  with  appreciation.  80  it  must  he 
while  criticism  iet  con<tucted  hy  muall  corps  of  men  (however  a<'comp1islied 
iiud  kindly  individually),  eMcb  oor|)a  undertaking  the  whole  lielduf  literature. 
It  must  happen  under  •iich  an  an-angemeut,  not  only  often,  but  usunlly,  that 
the  best  works  on  nil  Bubjecls  nu'  revieweii  by  pei-son«  who  know  |pss  of 
tlioir  subject-jj  than  their  authors.  The  absurdity  of  the  more  knowing 
iwrit^r  Ijeing  brought  uu'ler  the  judgment  of  (lie  Ihsh  knowing  in  thu4  a 
lidly  Bpcctai^Ie,  a  pnu'ttonl  iu-sult  to  the  author,  either  painful  or  deuioiuli^ing 
to  the  reviewer,  or  mi>leuxling  to  the  public. 

"The  Society  including  all  wiio  tire  best  <iualilicd  to  review  what  is  done 
in  all  dopartnientt<  of  authorship,  all  pi-obably  who  now  excmb«  rriticii^m,  is 
it  not  pmlHible  that  a  better  arrangement  may  take  phu»  I  That  tn«t««ul  of 
M>veml  sniidl  eor]M,  who  each  review  everything,  tliero  may  be  a  better 
uchiplutton  of  tribunals  to  that  which  ha.'<  to  be  judged  i  From  this  may  we 
not  bo)te  that  an  improvcti  ciiticism  will  induce  an  improved  temper  among 
ilM  subjects  1  If  the  conduct  of  critictimi  should  ever  UHnmie  a  dcjortmenc 
-uf  thu  operations  of  the  Ai^itoeiatton,  I  l>elieve  our  inAuen<'<r  upon  Society 
would  be  deepened  and  strengthened,  as  it  could  be  b}'  no  other cmploymmit 
of  our  nnit«d  reoourcos. 

"  The  proflpcctus  states  that,  '  throngh  the  Society  atithnrs  wishing  for 
l!t«niry  employment  may  hear  of  it.'  This  suggextfi  nnoth4>r  n'<n  rif  rmr 
powers.     Tberu  are  entire   classes    of  foreign     works    iu>o>)ed    at    home. 
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wliich  catmoi  be  uupplied  by  indivictual  effort,  but  might  by  the  resources 
of  a  society.  As  one  instance,  the  Germans  far  excel  us  in  the  creatioa 
of  children's  books.  No  one  who  knows  both  can  for  a  moment  compare 
English  juvenile  literature  with  the  German.  Any  English  person 
acquainted  with  some  juvenile  works  of  the  Germans  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  make  a  good  selection  from  them,  and  to  translate  a  few,  but  it  is  a  rare 
chance  if  he  can  get  more  than  one  published,  and  it  is  certain  he  will  have 
a  world  of  difficulty  in  placing  the  books  under  the  eyes  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  right  sort  of  readers. 

"  The  Society,  with  its  foreign  correspondence,  its  command  of  a  good 
selection,  its  command  of  translators,  its  power  with  the  trade,  and  its 
influence  with  the  pubhc,  may  easily  import  a  new  and  valuable  literature, 
which  might  otherwise  remain  unawakened  for  generations  to  come. 

"  I  give  this  ss  the  first  instance  that  occurs  of  this  advantageous  direc* 
tion  of  our  powers.  If  I  have  written  only  what  is  obvious  to  everybody 
already,  you  have  only  to  throw  aside  my  letter.  If,  as  I  said,  you  can  make 
me  useful,  you  will  be  doing  me  a  kindness  by  pointing  out  the  way.  You 
will  have  in  me  a  disinterested  member  at  least,  for  as  you  know  my  author- 
ship is  closed.     I  am  just  equal  to  writing  a  letter. 

'■  Perhaps,  when  the  sub-committee  under  your  sixth  head  is  formed,  my 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  American  authors  and  law-makei'S  may  make 
me  a  useful  instrument  in  the  business  of  obtaining  an  international  copy- 
right arrangement  with  the  United  States.  I  can  fui-nish  information  as  to 
what  was  done  on  the  subject  In  1837  in  Congress,  and  in  the  newspapers, 
and  have  some  communications  from  Mr.  Clay  as  to  the  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

"  Believe,  me  with  hearty  good  will  to  your  enterprise,  very  truly  yours, 

"  Hahhiet  Martineau." 

Harriet  Martineau  is  ready  to  give  personal  help — almost  the 
only  one  who  does  offer  personal  service.  She  sees  clearly  that 
union  may  accomplish  many  things ;  she  is  not  carried  away  by 
Sentimental  platitudes ;  she  wants  to  reform  altogether  the  whole 
systt-m  of  publishing ;  she  wants  cheap  books ;  she  wants  to  write 
for  the  people  and  to  be  read  by  the  people  ;  she  wants  to  chect  the 
malignity  of  reviewers. 

What  would  she  want  if  she  wrote  in  the  year  '89  ?  Cheap  books 
there  are  in  plenty.  But  it  has  now  been  found  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  will  not  buy  books  in  order  to  improve  themselves.  They 
read,  but  they  read  the  papers  only  ;  therefore,  she  would  want  the 
character  and  standards  of  the  daily  press  to  be  jealously  watched  ;  she 
would  want  the  people  to  be  led  honestly  and  truthfully,  with  no 
regard  to  party  ;  and  as  regards  the  material  side  of  literature  she 
would  join  her  voice  to  the  voices  of  those  who  demand  fair  treatment 
and  equity,  and  nothing  more. 

Let  us  take  the  letters  of  the  lesser  worthies.  Barbara  Hofland — 
who  reraembereth  Barbara  ?  Yet  she  wrote  *'  The  Son  of  a  Genius  " 
and  was  important  enough  to  have  a  biography  written  of  her  when 
i-he  died,  a  year  or  two  later — writes  a  pretty,  touching  letter.  She  is 
an  old  woman,  and  she  is  poor — and  she  has  been  robbed.  Perhaps 
the  Society  will  make  it  impossible  for  designing  persona  to  rob  an 
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author  or  rtcal  a  book.  Lady  Cliarlotte  Guest — wjio  is  not  forgi»tl.'>n, 
for  a  new  edition  vX  "MaWnogion"  appeared  only  tlie  otli^r  day 
— n-ishes  well  t«  the  Society.  There  is,  indeed,  a  general  oon- 
senaUB  of  grxxl  wisliea.  Everybody  says,  ''  Go  on  and  work  ;  we 
wish  you  well."  Lord  Francis  Egeilon— a  most,  respectable  historian 
and  (ravellermid  Quarterly  Rrvirwer— joins  the  Committee  and  wishes 
well,  but  nifufiCd  to  do  any  work.  Thai  moat  amiable  ItidyjSIrs.  Bray, 
rrjoicos  at  tin*  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  not  only  joins  berself, 
but  brings  along  her  illustrious  btisiband,  who  hue  written  eermons. 
The  Rev.  T.  Biliney  h  attTBCted  by  the  promise  of  the  lectures,  and 
promises  to  atl«'nd  if  ihey  will  only  get  Wordsworth,  or  Bomo  equally 
great  man,  to  discourse. 

Of  the  suggestions  offered  only  a  few  an'  practical,  ilr.  (ieorge 
Darley,  who  wrote  "  Thomas  k  Beckct,  and  other  Poems,"  writes  a  hMer 
ftiU  oF  questions,  which  need  not  lie  n-produced,  because  most  of  them 
havo  long  since  answi-r«-d  themselves.  Mr.  Robert.  Bell,  who  was  a 
colhictor  of  Early  English  ballads,  a  small  tmveller^  and  tho  author 
of  a  "  liife  of  George  Canning  "  and  a  "  HistoiT  of  RusKia.''  dnvfied 
fc  constitution  for  tlie  Society,  a  more  workmnnlikir  production  than 
the  pro9pi-clH8.  Talfourd  the  dramatist  writrs  a  practical  letter,  dat.-il 
January  lS-12,  which  shows  that  some  sucli  association  had  been  for 
somp  time  under  consideration.  "lam  happy,"  he  says,  "to  find  that 
literarj-  men  of  your  position  and  endowments  are  still  desirous  of 
obtaining  something  likft  justice  for  the  works  of  industry  and  genius." 
He  eridenily  contemplates  something  in  the  nature  of  co-operatiro 
publishing,  and  points  out  that  there  are  many  dangers  m  the  way,  the 
first  being  that  the  manag(>meiit  may  fall  into  th«r  hands  of  a  cli(|Ui'. 
"I  hav*"  declitifd  two  or  three  schemes" — one  would  like  fuilber 
information  as  to  these  schemes — "  not  so  comprehensive  as  yours  serniB 
to  be,  for  publishing  works  which  Iwukf-'lleiis  decline,  or  wilhout  their 
aid."  Horace  Smith,  of  "  Rejected  Addresws"  fame,  and  the  author 
of  eight  or  nim;  novels  and  half  a  dozen  other  works  besides,  hails 
the  new  Society. 

"  I  havo  long  thought  it,"  he  «Ky^,  "  a  iliegraM  toautlmrs,  and  a  miserable 
bliudnoBS  to  their  interBsts,  that  they  should  never  have  formed  any  assO' 

ciatiou  for  their  mutual  prote<'tion I  remembpr  a  similar  attempt  being 

made  many  yenrs  ago,  prinripnlly  at  the  ini>tif^linii  of  Mr.  rumhcrland,^ 
whirh  failed  from  a  wnnt  of  amnnlance  among  its  memWrs  ns  to  tho  best 
mwle  of  condurtiof;  it,  and  thn  dilHciilty  that  was  fouml  of  etTertinj;  sales 
without  the  intervention  uf  the  booksellers,  whieb,  if  I  mistake  not,  whs  a 
pait  of  the  plan.  1  believe  there  is  no  trade  whatever  in  «uch  nn  anomalaua 
state  as  the  publishiDg  trade,  and  none  which  requires  a  more  learcbing 
reform." 

Dr.  Ltngard,  tho  historian,  writes  a  kindly  lett^^r  to  his  friend,  Dr. 
Shelton  Mackensie.    ''*'  Your  aptitude  to  forgt;  signaturt-s  I  n-collect, 

*  "Cnitibcrliind'ii  Memoint"  cenuin  no  InfenftsUon  ua  Itiia  imbjoct. 
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^knd  if  you  forge  mine  to  the  roll  of  members  I  cannot  help  it 

"Ll'Jiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  laudable  and  useful  undertaking." 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  writes  from  Glasgow,  and  gives  his  name  with 
■the  best  wishes. 

There  is  a  highly  characterLitic  letter  from  Mr.    Geoi^    Henry 

Xjewes.     He  says : — 

"  I  thought  I  had  been  sufficiently  explicit  to  you  on  Thursday  in 
assuring  yon  of  my  good  wishes  and  willingness  to  belong  to  the  Society 
when  oa-guuzed,  but  also  of  my  incapacity  and  unwillingness  to  assist  in  the 
organization.  I  am  not  a  practical  man ;  my  business  is  to  think  and  not 
to  act.  No  one  is  more  earnest  in  desiriug  to  elevate  the  profession  of  Utera- 
ture  to  its  true  poeition.  But  my  hopes  of  a  reform  are  from  vriihin,  and 
not  from  without.  Opinion  must  first  be  influenced,  and  then  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  profession  will  evolve  itself  from  that  opinion.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  I  most,  on  quite  other  grounds,  beg  you  to  excuse  my  active  co- 
operation in  the  fonnation  of  the  Society  you  propose.  I  should  be  useless 
to  yon,  and  should  lose  time,  very  precious  to  one  who  has  great  ambition 
and  limited  faculties,  and  who  is  obliged  to  cultivate  a  little  of  the  systematic 
^otism  inevitable,  though  unamiable,  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  cany 
oat  his  plans.  Let  this  be  my  excuse,  and  let  it  be  received  under  the  cloak 
of  tolerance,  which  intellect  alone  has  power  and  honesty  enough  to  spread 
over  all  difTerences." 

His  intellect,  you  see,  was  too  lofty  to  stoop  to  things  practical. 
Later  on,  it  is  true,  when  that  intellect  got  the  management  of 
George  Eliot's  novels,  it  proved  extremely  practical.  But  just  then 
it  soared  above  things  mundane.  Yet,  let  us  consider.  Suppose  that 
George  Henry  Lewes  had  given  such  practical  assistance  to  the  Society 
as  would  have  helped  it  to  place,  once  for  all,  the  publishing  of  books 
on  an  eqnitable  footing,  just  and  fair  to  both  author  and  publisher, 
could  we  not  have  spared  some  of  those  works — the  fruits  of  his 
gigantic  intellect — which  are  already  indicating  the  limits  of  their 
immortality  ?  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  get  this  brief  glimpse  into 
a  soul  which  knows  how  really  great  and  precious  and  superior  it  is. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dilfce,  whose  name  is  on  the  list  of  members,  brings 
along  a  large  jug  of  cold  water,  the  exhibition  of  which  explains  the 
silence  of  the  Afhena:uni: — 

"  It  would  be  idle,"  he  says,  "  to  occupy  your  time  with  minor  objections 
or  suggestions.  I  see  no  end  to  be  attained  by  association.  It  appeared  to 
me  at  the  meeting  that  the  most  sanguine  bad  no  clearer  idea  on  the  subject. 
The  circular  is  a  mere  deferring  and  evading  of  the  i-eal  question.  Assume 
that  everybody  assents  to  the  abstract  proposition,  you  cannot  take  another 
step  without  meeting  difficulties  which  seem  insurmountable." 

We  then  come  to  letters  which  show  that  trouble  has  begun. 
There  is  one  from  Mr.  D.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  who  once  wrote  an 
*'  Art  novel "  called  »  Titian  "  :— 

"  I  am  mre  you  will  not  be  frightened  by  the  lukewarm  support  of  some, 
and  the  more  manly,  because  the  more  open,  discouragement  of  others.  Qo 
oir.    To  you,  who  measure  a  thing  by  its  usefulness  to  the  many,  to  whom. 
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la  Bulwer't)  fine  line,  the  children  of  a  future  day  tsx^y  ioscribe  the  words  i 
*  PeuoQ  i<)  him  atid  his — he  halh  Kcrved  uiBDkiiid  ....  depend  on  it,  yoa 
are  at?Tiie\-ing  a  great  thing.  Yun  iiic  combining  tlio  elcnopnt*  which,  vea&y 
and  truly,  ma^r and  must  miiku  tUu  ProsK  tho  Koui-th  Kstuto  of  the  Koalm." 

And  there  ia  another  from  Hr.  John  Britton,  a  writor  still 
wmemlvrwl  by  (hose  who  cfln»  for  toiKigrftphy,  county  liistoiies, 
rikI  architrclural  ardiasdng}-.  Juhn  Brittun,  who  ln-gan  lilo  as  ft 
baker's  Ijoy,  was  then  wvfnty-fivH  yuars  of  ago  with  ten  more  yoani 
of  his  vigiirous  and  ncHve  Hfy  bi'fori'  him.  Had  \xv  l>een  twenty  years. 
younger  the  n-Biill. of  this  movement  might  have  been  different: — 

"  Your  IftsL  note,"  he  writes,  "  givps  mo  paiu,  for  1  thought  we  had  niado 
a  (hm  sUiuU,  and  were  goin^  on  well  and  cordially.  If  you  desert  your 
iufaoi  iu  itii  pre^ut  liUito  of  Iteljik^^uusii  it  wiU  pine,  die,  or  he  seut  to  the 
poor  bouses  If  Uio  ori^Lnul  fuuudi:ns  bo  dispoKsest^d  of  thoir  poeiN  iu  tho 
prusent  stage  of  the  edilice.  i  fuel  j>crsu;idud  that  it  will  uovor  be  coujpleU-d. 
A  few  mouiouts'  conUdcutiul  t.'b»t  will  cnublc  uiv  to  explain  my  miMUiUig. 
One  of  the  pei-£ou>i  you  uouiti  would  be  u  bud  substilute  for  eilia-r  of  Ibu 
ap|x>iQted  Committee,  'and   1  hum   would   bo  more  likely  to  ruiu  than 

fomote  the  causo  you  have  at  heart.  In  naming  you,  Mackay,  and  Boll, 
was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  iutvgrity  of  tho  structure  whirh 
liad  licen  auspiciously  commenced.  Do  not  sutTur  imy  litUu  n)iKundor»tand' 
ing  to  mar  the  projert,  nor  allow  the  envioufi  and  illilwnil  to  beguile  your 
Iwtter  judgment." 

Finally,  there  is  a  sorrowful  letter  from  ills.  S.  C.  Hail,  vvbicli 
t^lld  a  tale  of  bitterness  and  (Usap{Kjiutmeut.  All  was  over.  Thv 
Society  was  dead.  It  died  before  it  accomplished  anything.  None 
iii  the  authors  wanted  to  learu  of  each  other;  nobody  rallit-d  round 
thii  holy  6ag  of  literature;  even  the  aacredneiss  of  their  wurk  coiihl 
iiyt  bring  them  together;  and  eTi-n  the  prospect  of  lectures  from  men 
moi'O  eminent  than  themselveB  failed  to  movu  them.  Nobody  would 
do  any  work ;  the  Society  died^  and  tho  sccretaij'  and  conoocter  cif  a 
proi«|K'ctu6  Eo  amiable  was  broken-hearted. 

'*  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  mo,"  Bays  the  kind  lady,  who  tries  txi 
console  the  secivtary  in  the  dark  hour  of  bereavement,  "  when  I 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Hall  and  niy»clf  regret  mofib  truly  that  any  opinion 
we  fdiould  have  expressed  could  give  you  pain.  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Bickena  did  not  think  your  plan  as  certain  as  you  did  ynurself,  and 
pereons  may  change  tbeir  opinion  without  doing  a  wrong  thing.  Tour 
conQdenoo  of  success  in  the  first  Instance  prevented,  jH-rhups.  persons 
from  saying  all  they  thought  and  all  they  feared.  Of  ifour  int'>grity 
of  purpose  there  conld  be  no  doubt ;  and  if  Mr.  Buckingham  effectii  » 
good  " — a  good  what  ?  this  is  obscure — "  and  prtjvides  for  hiniwdf  at 
the  snme  time,  he  \& — a  careful  mim — and  that  i»  all. 

•'  Mr.  Hall  lias  been  t«?mpted  to  join  tlu-m  '' — whom  ? — "mure  tharv 
onoe,  but  he  bR.s  not  done  so.  I  am  fnre  ho  is  ready  now  a»  ivrr 
to  stand  by  you,  thoagh  ho  fears,  as  ho  did  at  6r8t,  that  yonr  troopH 
will  not '  march.' 
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**  You  have  done  all  you  could  and  sacrificed  more  time  and  atten- 
tion than  your  brother  and  sister  authors  could  hare  expected,  and  I 
am  sure  you  did  all  for  pure  love  of,  and  glory  in,  '  the  cause.'  I 
am  sure  yon  will  come  and  Bee  us  when  you  can,  and  I  am  also 
certain  that  we  shall  ever  foe  glad  to  see  you." 

It  is  instructive  to  note,  partly  because  it  shows  how  ignorant  of 
things  Continental  was  England  in  1843,  that  all  this  time  another 
Society  called  the  Socifitfi  des  Greus  de  Lettres,  whose  history  has 
been  recently  written,*  was  pursuing  its  way  to  a  triumphal  success. 
Slowly  and  painfully,  it  is  true,  and  with  many  moments  of  doubt  as 
to  the  issue,  but  yet  surely.  Between  the  English  and  the  French 
Societies  there  was  indeed  the  vast  difference  which  lies  between  him 
who  knows  what  he  wants  and  declares  his  intention  of  getting  it, 
and  him  who  either  does  not  know  what  he  wants  or  is  afraid  to 
open  his  mind.  The  French  Society  had  a  practical  aim :  it  moved 
step  by  step  always  in  one  direction.  The  sole  object  of  its  existence 
was  to  secure  for  the  producers  of  literature  their  own  property  for 
themselves,  not  for  those  who  sell  it.  Years  afterwards,  when  this 
Society  had  actually  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  earliest 
friends,  Charles  Dickens  was  writing  letters  to  show  that  any  form  of 
the  royalty  system,  which  is  the  real  and  only  possible  basis  of  any 
tfquitable  arrangement,  would  be  always  impossible  in  this  country, 
because  the  author  cannot  wait  for  his  money.  Even  now  there  are 
many  who  hold  the  same  Grub  Street  view  concerning  men  of  letters. 
But  at  this  early  period,  when  the  Soci^t^  des  Gens  de  Lettres  had  been 
established  only  a  few  years,  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  compare  the 
simple  directness  and  the  acuteness  of  the  French  with  the  blundering 
hypocrisies  and  sentimental  conventionalism  of  the  English. 

In  every  new  society  it  is  one  man,  and  one  man  alone,  who  at  the 
outset  determines  the  success  and  the  future  of  the  association.  It  is  one 
man  who  rules,  infuses  spirit,  collects  ideas,  orders  the  line  of  march, 
lavs  down  the  policy,  and  thinks  for  the  society.  This  is  perfectly 
well  known  and  understood  by  all  who  have  ever  worked  upon  com- 
mittees or  associated  themselves  with  any  combined  effort.  Therefore 
we  most  reluctantly  acknowledge  that  the  failure  of  this  Society  was 
due  to  the  incompetence  of  the  man  who  first  started  it  and  became  its 
honorary  secretary.  Apathy  on  the  part  of  those  concerned,  jealousy, 
even  where  personal  interests  are  at  stake,  interference,  hostility  and 
misunderstanding — these  are  difficulties  which  every  such  association 
should  expect.  That  so  many  good  men  withheld  their  names  at  first 
ought  not  to  have  mattered  at  all,  so  long  as  the  projector  and  mana- 
ger had  a  clear  and  definite  programme  to  advocate.    This  the  French 

•  "  The  8oci«t6  des  Gena  de  liettres,"  by  S.  S.  Sprite.     (Pabliohed  for  the  Society 
of  Authors,  by  H.  GUUher,  1869.) 
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Si>ciety  liaJ.  and  held  it  steadily  in  sight  and  alttmstely  soooeetled. 
This  Mr.  lluberteou  liad  not.     Therafore,   he  foiled. 


Comparison  with  the  proaent  is  nsefal  and  instnictivo.  After  fifty 
years  of  exiBtence  the  French  Society,  having  dont*  most  of  iia  work, 
is  quietly  lapsing  into  the  languor  which  betokens  age :  a  new 
English  Society  hog  undertaken  ihe  task  abandoned  by  the  lost  gene- 
nition,  and  is  vigorously  pm-suing  its  ainoa  with  a  now  di*finite  policy. 
But  the  object  songht  to  attain  is  enomioasly,  incredibly  iucrea&ed 
in  valae.  Literary  property  in  IS-W  was  a  feeble  bantling  compared 
with  that  of  1880.  It  is  difficult  to  ovenstati*  ihe  proixirtious  which 
thia  kind  of  property  has  now  assumed.  Not  only  the  increase  of  j 
populotioD,  the  creation  of  great  nations  in  lim<lB  which  fifty  years 
ago  was  jongte  and  scrub,  but  also  the  spread  of  education  and  the  vast 
dovelopmeut  of  tht>  laste  for  reading,  havt*  caused  this  iucreose.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  if  it  wtre  not  fur  the  incredible  persistence  in. 
wroog-^iiig  of  th©  American  Govemmeut — not,  we  must'  utwuya 
gratefully  acknowledge,  of  thu  better  class  among  the  Amoricau  people 
— the  can-iT  and  the  position  of  a  tsuccetNitful  mau  of  k-ttt're,  euppusiug 
him  to  be  u  prudent  person,  might,  from  the  men>  material  point  of  viuw, 
become  the  most  euviabloof  any  conceivable.  Komerchaut  adventuiw, 
DO  mauufacturer,  no  silver  mine  proprietur,  would  be  richer  than  that 
AiiiericHu  or  Kuglishmon  who  should  succeed,  us  Charles  Dickens 
aucceeded,  in  grasping  the  prize  of  univei-sal  popularity.  When  once 
international  copyright  and  an  equitable  plan  of  piibltehiiig  bare  been 
achiirved,  wcidtli  beyond  tiu-  dreuuiH  v^t  tlie  big^ef^l  brewers'  vnt  will  bu 
hi£,  honour  greater  than  any  Sovereign  can  bestow  wilt  l>e  paid  to  him. 

la  thia  great,  this  enormons  ]injperty,  to  belong  to  those  who  moke 
it,  or  to  tliose  who  sell  it?  I'his  was  the  n^al  question  in  1843  ;  this 
is  ib.0  real  question  iit  1889.  Now.  as  then,  the  methods  of  publish- 
ing are  wholly  cliaotic.  The  old  system  of  half  pi\>fits  liugers  only  hert} 
and  there,  utterly  discredited,  'J'he  old  plan  of  buying  miuiuscnpts  ih 
practiRi>d  by  three  or  four  hunses  only.  There  is  still  no  n«ogiiiaed 
principle  :  no  system  in  acknowledged  as  just  and  fair  on  which 
royalties  nhonld  be  given  ;  and  as  to  the  cost  of  production — thi*  ariunj 
expense  of  printing,  paper,  binding,  mid  so  fortk — tbo  ignorance  of 
antliorB  is  atiU  ns  great  aa  ever,  and  this  iguorano^-  enables  dishonest 
persons  to  accomplish,  hitherto  with  impunity,  their  most  commga 
frauds. 

It  ia  the  settlpd  p«ilicy  of  the  present  Society  of  Authnrs  tn  Mprej 
abroad  and  to  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  the  n-ality  of  liteniry  ^m 
property,  and  ooosequently  to  awaken  abealthy  jealousy,  no  that  a  man  ^| 
shall  no  more  part  with  a  hook — even  with  full  appreciiuion  of  the  ^^ 
fart  that  niDst  Ixviks  fail — than  he  will  part  with  a  housf^  or  sell  a  fi^Id 
without  the  protection  of  the  lawyer.    Tlicmore  ji^lousand  suspicious 
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aathoTS  become,  with  regard  to  their  manuscriptB,  the  better  it  will 
be  to  their  own  interests.  Next,  it  is  the  Society's  aim  to  throw 
a  flood  of  light  npon  all  those  matters  connected  with  the  literaiy 
trade  which  have  been  hitherto  kept  mysteriously  dark  and  secret, 
such  as  the  exact  cost  of  production,  the  actual  profits  made  by  the 
sale  of  an  edition,  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  "  risk  "  of  which 
we  hear  bo  much,  so  that  an  author  may  be  enabled  clearly  to  under- 
stand, before  he  signs  any  agreement,  what  it  is  that  he  gives  to  the 
publisher  for  his  work  in  distributing  and  collecting,  and  what  it  is 
that  he  reserves  for  himself. 

In  other  words,  we  intend  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  manu- 
scripts, the  management  of  books,  shall  be  as  open  and  well  under- 
stood a  business  as  any  other,  and  conducted,  on  loth  sides,  with  the 
same  care  and  caution.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  is  the  every-day  work 
of  the  Society  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  authors  the  absolute  necessity 
of  signing  nothing  without  advice,  and,  also  as  a  part  of  this  policy, 
it  is  the  Society's  daily  work  to  advise  upon  agreements.  But  the 
chief  end  and  aim  of  the  modem  Association  is  exactly  that  of  the 
French  Society,  to  found  and  establish,  once  for  all,  an  equitable 
system  of  publishing,  by  which  the  author  shall  not  concede,  nor  the 
publisher  require,  more  than  is  just  and  fair.  In  brief,  the  new 
Society  demands  what  the  French  asked  for  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
English  of  the  Forties  were  afraid  to  ask — simple  honesty  and  justice, 
fairaess  of  dealing  in  this  as  in  any  other  kind  of  business. 

When  literary  men  are  at  last  fully  convinced  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  just  and  fair  division  of  the  profits  arising  from  their  labonre, 
and  that  literary  property  is  no  imaginary  castle  in  the  air,  but  a 
great,  a  rich,  and  a  most  valuable  estate,  daily  growing  emormously 
ridier  and  more  valuable,  the  next  and  final  step  to  be  taken  will  be 
like  unto  the  dropping  of  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  upon  the  grass 
below. 

Walter  Besaht. 


[JULZ 


BOSNIA  AND  ITS  LAND  TENURE. 


THE  occupied  provincea  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina — when  will 
they  be  annexed  by  Austria-Hungary  ?  Completed  by  their 
natural  seaboard,  Dalmatia,  will  they  form  a  compact  province  of  the 
Empire  with  a  Landtag,  or  local  Parliament,  of  their  own,  and  some 
measure  of  that  Home  Rule  which  Austro-Hungarian  statesmen  are 
recognizing  as  a  condition  of  imperial  union  ? 

Or,  by  some  persons  it  may  be  asked  if  these  lands  are  destined 
eventually  to  fulfil  the  dream  of  a  Danubian  Federation.  Or  to  form 
a  compartment,  qaestionably  water-tight,  of  the  Pan-Slavonia,  which  is 
to  respond  to  the  Pan-Teutonia,  joining  with  a  Pan-Hellas  and  Pan- 
Latium  in  a  rhythmic  and  peaceful  movement  of  the  European  future  : 
the  national  and  international  ideal,  completed,  it  may  be,  by  some 
graceful  and  individual  interlacement  of  the  Scandinavian,  the  Celt, 
and  the  Magyar ;  unless,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  we  are  to  imagine 
the  splendid  Magyar  leading  the  European  dance  in  accordance  with 
the  refrain  of  a  national  song : 

"  The  Mag7ar  shall  be  free,  and  shall  rule  the  whole  world." 

Into  these  and  other  political  questions  of  a  near  or  distant  future  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter.  I  offer  simply  a  few  carefully  collected  facta, 
describing  Bosnia  as  I  see  it  in  1889,  with  special  reference  to  the  land 
tenure. 

Three  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  latest  of  many  uprisings  in 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  the  occupation  and  administration  of 
these  provinces  were  undertaken  by  Austria,  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13,  1878.  Chaoawas  the  condition  of  the  land. 
Under  the  efiete  Government  of  Stamboul,  the  confusion  of  contending 
elements  was  becoming  worse  confounded.  The  order  that  had  now  to 
be  established  by  Austria  must  reckon  with  the  disputes  between  land- 
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lord  and  tenant,  and  between  Masanlman  and  Christian ;  with  the 
national  affinity  or  identity  of  the  Orthodox  Serbs  with  their  brethren 
in  Free  Serbia  and  Montenegro ;  with  the  gravitation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Slav  population  elsewhere  ;  and  witii  the  resolve  of  the  fierce 
Bosnian  Mussulman  beys  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Stamboul  and  to 
rule  in  their  own  country  alone  and  unrestrained. 

The  cruelties  to  which  Christians  are  exposed  in  all  Turk-ruled  lands 
are  matter  of  history.  In  times  of  insurrection  they  are  aggravated 
tenfold.  I  have  spoken  with  old  men  in  Belgrade,  who  had  looked 
on  the  bodies  of  their  friends  and  relatives  impaled  on  stakes  on  the 
hill  behind  the  city.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Turkish  practice 
should  have  been  here  and  there  repeated  in  the  course  of  this  latest 
Bosnian  rising,  to  which  the  intolerable  position  of  the  rayah  was 
andoabtedly  the  main  incentive.  Here,  as  everywhere,  crime  begat 
crime,  and  lawlessness  received  the  response  of  lawlessness.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Mussulman  landlord,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tian cultivator,  had  led  to  the  denial  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
ibrmer.  One  scheme  of  revenge,  which  assumed  the  shape  of  justice 
in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  outraged  Christians,  was  the  eviction  and 
extermination  of  all  the  Mussulman  beys. 

Austria- Hungary  undertook  to  administer  the  province  as  far  as 
possible  in  strict  accordance  with  the  existing  laws  of  the  land.  In 
the  regulation  of  ag^rarian  disputes,  the  Austrian  administrators  were 
able  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  Turkish  law  of  Sefer  It,  1276 
(September  12,  1859),  issued  under  Omer  Pasha,  who  first  bridled  the 
power  of  the  Bosnian  beys.  This  ordinance  of  Sefer  may  rightly  be 
called  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  kmets,  or  tenants.  But  it  was 
far  too  good  to  be  enforced  under  Turkish  rule,  and  it  greatly 
roused  the  wrath  of  the  beys,  whose  continued  oppressions  pro- 
voked— nay,  justified — the  Bosnian  rising  of  1875.  This  law  of  Sefer 
is  now  enforced  by  Austria-Hungary.  It  is  again  and  again  referred  to 
in  the  Austrian  decrees  as  the  foundation  of  all  agrarian  arrangements 
and  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes.  It  is  extremely 
favourable  to  the  tenants,  and  is  an  evident  reaction  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  landlords. 

Passing  over  the  Turkish  definitions  of  the  various  kinds  of  land, 
and  some  interesting  questions  as  to  their  historic  origin,  I  proceed  at 
once  to  the  actual  and  present  condition  of  land-holding  in  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina. 

At  the  present  moment  all  land  which  is  neitlier  State  property, 
nor  vakouf — i.e.,  Mussulman  ecclesiastical  property — nor  common 
nor  waste  land,  is  held  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  following 
tennrea : — 

1 .  As  freehold  property,  by  the  owner  farming  it  himself ; 

2.  On  simple  lease ; 
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3.  On  what  is  known  in  France,   Spain,  and  Il&ly  as  tho  miitsn 
tenancy, 

Altliongh  tho  imrvey  of  the  ooontiy  ia  now  complot«l,  it  n-raa! 
yet  to  bo  aacertainod  by  tho  Anitrian  ndmiiustratirin  irliat  proporri 
of  land  is  hfid  or  ctiltivntcd  in  eocb  of  these  thrcp:  Jifler^ut  raoi 
The  RToator  part  of  the  onltiratod  land,   howevtT.  is  held  on  tl 
m6taycr  Bystooi. 

With  rejfftpd  to  the  m^iayer  Unawies  and  their  practical  working 
BoflniH,  I  offer  the  following  fact«  aij  gather«l  by  penionn!  fX]»prie 
OR  thft  spot.      Thtt  landlord,  or  bey,  aud  the  cultii^tor,  or  Innet,  ah 
the  produce  in   a   proportion  fixed   by  the   ouatom  (^  the  partjcalar 
district.     This  proportion  is  aaoally  one-third  for  tht*  landlord,  tiv 
thirds  for  the  cultivator  ;  or  one-half   for  tho  landlord  if  be  furniBh 
seed,  oxen,  and  implements.     But  rhe  proportion  varies  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  distnct.      In  some   loss  fertile  lands  the  tenant 
kmet  pays  only  tho   fourth  or  tho  fifth   of  the  produce.     The  h 
faamBt  is  for  the  most  part  equally  f^iared.     The  tenth,  or  desetina. 
due  to  the  Gorernmont,  is  deducted  preTiousIy,  and  iHud  in  money  Ij^H 
thf>  kmet.     For  instAuce,  from  100  kilogrammes  of  ooru,  the  Tnlue  ^H 
10  kilogrammes  will  bo  taken  in  com   as  desetina,  or  tenth ;  of  thp 
mnaining   90  kiloprammen,  then  one-third   in  kind  to  the  aga    or 
Ix'y  (landlord)  and  two-thirds  to  tin-  kinet ;  or  where  the  half  qrrti 
prevails,  one-half  to  the  tenant  and  one-half  io  the  landlord.     It 
evident.,  tlh^refore,  tliat  on   the    mirtayer  syslem  tlie  profitf)  of 
partners — that  ia,  of  tho  owner  and  the  cultivator — are  shared  in  eq 
proiKirtion  io  the  yield  of  the  year.     In  a  good  year  and  a  giiori 
Iiarvest,  the  fiovemment  by  the  desetina,  the  landlord  with  his  tretii 
the  coUirator  by  the  remainder,  all  profit  in  equal  proportions  by  t 
favourable  crop.     In  a  bad  year  the  losses  or  disappointments  ere 
like  manner  Mjuftlly  shared. 

The  landlord  must  provide  and  keep   in  repair  the  dwellings  an 
farm  boildings  of  the  kmet.     If  the  owner  wishes  to  sell  his  propert; 
the  kmet,  or  tenant,  if  he    is  living  in  a  house  on  the  land,  has  t 
first  right  of  pnrchase,  and  then  the  neighbours,  before  the  propen 
cau  be  acquii-ed  by  a  fitraogcr.     The  Government  now  advances  moii' 
to  those  kmets  who  wish   to  purchase  their  holding  wlieu  the  n 
decides  to  sell.     The  kmet  is  not  bound  to  the  »oil,  but  is  free  to  gi 
op  his  holding.      On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  be  evicted  utile«8  it 
proved  that  he  does  not   pay   bin  trL-liiia,  or  that  he  leaves  the  la 
unciUtivated,  or  that  he  does  damage  and  injury-  to  the  property. 
diange  has  been  introduced  by  Austria,  to  the  efTuct  that  the  tn> 
or  third,  ciuniot  be  claimed  after  the  lapsu  of  one  year.     In  Tori 
times   tlie   dues   could  be   claimed  for  t<'n  years  Iwck.     It  w 
exceedingly  difficult   by  the  Austrian  Bflminietration  to  get  rid  of 
kmet.     Every  difference  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  settled 
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■lek  as  possible  in  favour  of  tb«>  lutler ;  and  rigbllr  so,  for  t\\«  tenant 
ittKe  active  partner  in  the  concern,  and  the  actual  cultivator. 

Ja  tli^patee  as  to  the  amuuut  to  be  jmid  to  tbt*  landlurd  an  tretina, 
tb*  Ooreniiuvut  dt-sotiua,  or  lentb,  i.s  rffenvd  to  aa  tbt*  h'taudard  of 
BBmre.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  landlord  is  of  opinion  that  an  insuilJ- 
('  ''u  in  paid  lo  him  as  the  third,  or  lretina,tbt«  matter  is  wtikd 

.  iCf  to  the  amount  which  the  Goverarnvnt  officials  bare 
iioDFpt«d  OS  the  ralue  of  the  desetina.  Should  these  amounts  be  in 
Utx  proportion,  it  is  a»e[oas  for  the  landlord  to  complain  that  the 
vWe  yu<td  of  the  Uuid  is  only  that  insoflicieut  and  trivial  result 
vUch  is  obtained  by  the  provailin^  primitive  mode  of  cultivation. 

'rhf  iiit'-tavfr  system,  with  all  its  evident  advantages  of  fairness 
sod  oo-uperalive  possibility,  is  certainly  not  favourable,  at  the  present 
nuineni.  Co  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Uosnia.  Landlord  oJid 
Iciwnt  arn  alike  ignorant.  The  land  i<i  scratched  rather  than  cnlti- 
talnl.  Doliiing  is  known  of  the  rotat.ion  of  crops,  the  soil  ia  exhausted 
and  then  allowed  to  lie  borren  for  two  years  or  mote  to  recover  itaolf. 
The  kmet  is  mostly  oontenr.  to  raise  jnst  enough  for  his  family  to 
tir*  xspo^  after  ho  bos  paid  tbc  Uorcmmcut  tax  and  the  landlord's 
■bare. 

Bat  there  is  good  policy  as  woU  m  jastice  in  throwing  every 
dUEcalty  in  the  way  of  tbs  ejectment  of  the  Icmets.  Were  it  easy  to 
^  cid  of  the  kmets,  tho  rieli  and  well-watored  rales  and  uplands  of 
Banu*  would  be  inrodcd  and  krgrly  bought  up  by  foreign  speculators, 
iriw  would  no  doubt  raiiii>  tho  standard  of  agriculture,  but  would  evict. 
eroinU  of  poor  natives,  who.  incapable  of  other  industries  and  unable 
to  find  work,  mu-it  either  starve  with  their  families  or  fall  a  harden 
to  the  Government.  Ldind  might  be  bought  at  its  present  price 
10  yield  by  good  cultivation,  unhampered  by  tlie  kmet,  a  very  high 
petoeotage,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  roads  and  railways. 

It  ia  the  declared  aim  of  the  Austrian  (mvernment  to  improve 
thu  condition  of  the  kmets.  In  order  to  do  this  time  must  be  given 
them,  llappily  the  matter  is  not  hurried  by  j-eason  of  density  of 
popnladoD.  Were  Bosnia  thickly  [leoplrtl,  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
vpald  have  to  be  developed  at  a  quicker  rate.  But  the  poor  Uosuinn 
native  lonst  be  granted  time  lo  overtake  the  civilization  from  which 
be  has  been  so  long  shut  out.  These  peasants  are  the  native  Serbs 
of  Um;  land;  thoy  are  time-hrmoured  suflbrers  for  race  and  religion; 
inaay  of  Ihem  are  honest  aod  industrious  occording  to  their  lights. 
Tbongfa  handicapped  in  tho  race  of  progress,  they  aro  excet-dingly 
■iftf^ligft"' ;  they  am,  as  a  rule,  geiitle-natunvl  and  friendly,  and  they 
bare  cspalnlitiea  and  specialities  which  the  lover  of  mnnkind  wilt 
wrfTv-nlly  cherish.  For  nearly  four  o^nturies  they  havp  been  jn  the 
iaial  poedtion  of  ChriiUans  nnder  that  MnMulman  rule  the  innate 
evils  cf  wUofa  it  is  dangerous  to  forget  so  long  as  large  portions  of 
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Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  of  Greece  and  Albania,  remun  exposed  to  their 
repetition .  ^| 

Bnt.  to  return  to  our  agricultape.  The  stimnltis  to  greater  indufllry 
will  fp^ualty  increase  with  tho  spread  of  civilization  in  the  land,  and 
the  escamplo  of  bcttc-r  farming  wherever  circumstances  allow.  Some 
colonists  from  WurtenibtMx  and  Prussia  in  the  Banjalnka  distTtct  are 
already  "  showing  how  to  do  it."  An  int*^Iigent  Bosnian  priest  froi 
that  district  told  me  that  tlio  neighbouring  kmets  had  alrcadj 
to  follow  their  example,  M>«ing  how  much  mor«'  could  b<t  pot  ont 
the  land.  But  the  ditHculties  of  these  settlers  vif-.TH  so  great  tbj 
they  had  to  be  assisted  by  the  GoTernment,  which  does  not  now  eeei 
knxioas  to  encoQcuge  colonists  who  are  not  capitalists. 

Most  persons  hesitate  now  to  buy  land  on  whidi  there  are  Icmeti 
In  one  iustuice,  within  ray  Imowledge,  a  Roman  Catholic  community. 
Iiaving  bought  land,  paid  the  kniet  to  leave  it,  buyiug  him  off  at 
high  price.     This  is  rarely  done,  as  the  kmets  are,  on  the  whole,  tt 
well  off  not  to  reckon  a  high  price  for  their  location. 

The  mi^tayer  properties  vary  in  extent  Some  of  them  aro  vi-ry 
large.  A  bey  near  Dervont  recently  possessed  properly  on  whicl^_ 
there  nere  120  kmets,  and  there  are  other  properties  on  which  &r^| 
found  SO  to  lOOkmrtR. 

Tjand  is  jMisHt-d  from  one  hand  to  the  other  with  tlie  utmatt 
fficility,  on  a  paytnnnt  by  tlie  purchaser  to  the  Government  of  n 
tax  called  hu-jHinna,  which  la  calculated  at  from  1  to  Ty  per  cenh  oi 
the  puTx^aso  acconling  to  the  importance  of  tiio  Bituation.  Arabl 
land  is  still  bought  as  in  the  Turkish  times,  not.  by  measuremei 
of  extent,  bnt  by  estimate  of  llie  quantity  of  seed  reqnin'd  to  sow  th^ 
fields. 

If  a  man  cultivates  a  piece  of  waste  land,  it  becomes  his  own  aftf 
t^'u  rears.       If  an  owner  allows  his  land  to  remain  three  year«  xuA 
cultivated,  he  lows  his  right  to  it. 

'  Here  the  principle  is  operative  tiiatLibonr  gives  right  to  the  soil- 
tliat  is,  to  Xhe  upper  soil.      In  Turkish  lands  the  earth  is  coiicoired" 
to  belong  to  the  Sultan,  and  hence    all  minerals  are    the  Sultani 
pro|K?rty,       But   by    I  know  not   what  principle    of   exce))tiun — c 
niin'-rals  found  tm  common  ground    a  fifth   belong  to  thi'  State, 
renminder  to  the   finder,  while  rniuerala  en  vakouf  or  eccU-fiiastiei 
property  belong  to  the  vakouf  entirely,  and  those  found  on  propert 
in    towns  or  villajfBs  belong  to  the  owner.     The  fon-sts  of  IJamJi 
which   coviT  a  space  i.'xcwdiiig  by  half  as  much  again  that  of 
cultivated   lands,   belong  to  the  State,  the  peasants  having  certnli 
rights  of  felling   wood,    which   th<'y  bring  into  the  1o«ti8  for 
Wa^te  or  l)arn>ii  ground  is  in  the  pro|Hirt.ion  of  It-ss  than  one-hi 
to  the  cultivable  land,     llie  total  amount  of  land  in  the  two  Province 
is  23,023  Knglish  square  mites.     The  population  is  1,3SG,D52. 
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I  should  mention  a  custom,  ancient  in  these  countries,  still  in 
practice,  and  now  in  process  of  establishment  by  law.  The  house 
in  which  a  man  lives  cannot  be  seized  for  debt,  and  sufficient  land 
most  be  left  him  to  serve  for  his  support.  The  homestead  is  in- 
Tiolable.  The  creditors  must  even  provide  the  debtor  with  some 
humble  dwelling  if  the  land  forfeited  to  them  has  none  sufficient  for 
hifl  needs.  The  Homestead  Law  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
conceived  in  the  same  sense.  This  custom  is  universal  in  Turkey. 
I  notice  that  it  gives  something  of  a  shock  to  Europeans  generally, 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  the  creditor  and  the  capitalist  placed 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  law.  One  often  hears  in  Bosnia 
from  beggars  as  a  plea  for  assistance :  "  I  have  nothing  in  the  world 
but  oni^  little  house ; "  and  after  the  heavy  winter  snows,  there  are 
continual  entreaties  to  repair  a  roof  which  has  fallen  in. 

The  spirit  of  the  Turkish  laws  is  sometimes  admirable.  Mr. 
Palgrave,  in  a  Consular  Report,  gives  as  underlying  the  land  tenure  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  "  two  principles  of  axiomatic  value  "  : 

■•I.  That  all  c^ncjueretl  laurl  belongs  in  ultimate  right  to  the  Sultan — that 
i^,  to  tlie  siipi'eme  Government  for  the  time  being.  This  axiom  is  modified 
b/  the  co-existent  theory,  that  the  land  itself  was  conferred  on  and  is  held 
l>y  the  fnaid  Govemmeut  in  gift  of  Q-od ;  and  that  hence  Government  itself  i» 
bound  to  admiuister  the  land  so  given  in  accordance  with  natural  justice. 
iiati  under  ren^nitioh  of  all  rights  established  by  law  and  sanctioned  by 
custom. 

"  ThLi  principle,  it  is  evident,  affects  moi'e  particularly  absolute  tenure  or 
landlordi^hip. 

"II.  That  '  ijaret,' or  hire — a  term  used  in  Mahometan  law  to  denote  a 
chaise  of  a  definite  value,  indefinite  at  time  of  contract— is  inadmis^ble 
in  contracts  regai-ding  land  and  produce ;  whei^eas  tliat,  on  the  contrari', 
mazara'at  ot  'shlrkat,'  if.,  partnei'ship  of  crops  or  association,  is  lawful. 
■  I jaret '  in,  however,  allowed  in  time  labour,  or  when  the  result  can  be  in  a 
measure  predefined — as  in  buUdiog,  house-rent,  and  so  forth, 

"  This  principle  was  laid  down  by  the  gi'eatest  among  Mahometan  legists, 
Aboo  llaneafah  of  Bagdad,  born  a.h.  80,  died  a.h.  150,  whose  decisions, 
with  some  important  modificatious,  have  been  officially  adopted  by  the 
Ottoman  Government  from  its  earliest  organization  down  to  the  present 
day." 

In  all  Turk-ruled  countries,  the  Turkish  laws,  admirable  in  many 
respects  and  well  worthy  of  oiu-  own  consideration,  remain,  as  is  well 
known,  a  half-dead  letter  to  this  day.  It  will  be  asked — How  are 
they  carried  out  by  the  Austrian  officials,  who  are  bound  to  administer 
them  so  far  as  is  found  practicable  ?  At  tlie  present  time  Bosnia  is 
iji  a  transition,  state  and  anomalies  must  inevitably  exist,  notwith- 
standing the  admirable  sense  of  humanity  and  justice  exercised  by 
thoBO  who  are,  at  this  moment,  the  highest  in  authority. 

I  now  go  on  to  relate  my  own  experience  of  Bosnian  landhold- 
ing.     About  thirty  acres  of  arable  land  were  sold   to  me  at  a  low 
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property  rwluccd  in  roliio  by  on  aTckward  pftrtition.  This  old  gcntle- 
loan  had  formerly  been  an  imam  aj^  or  miUtary  chaplain.  Ho  was 
in  a  liiin'y  to  go  to  Mecca  again  l>«fore  he  died,  and  he  was  in  dc-spur 
at  never  being  ablo  to  get  the  tlurd  of  the  produce  of  his  land  from 
his  kmet,  one  of  the  worst  tenants  and  saddest  rt^nea  in  the  dintrict. 
The  aga  liad  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  dislodge  him,  and  bad  av^n 
sent  another  kniet  to  take  ix>s*-ssion,  bnt  the  rcgne  drovp  him  away 
with  his  axe.  The  old  aga  was  thoroughly  scared.  He  could  not 
stay  for  the  law's  delay,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  go  near  his  property 
for  fear  of  his  life.  For  iu  tho  old  Turkish  times  tlie  beys  were 
accustomed  to  extort  their  rights — and  much  more  than  their  n'ghta 
— then  oud  there,  ei  ti  iirmis;  lakiug  their  followers  to  the  farms  at 
harvest  time  witli  haudjars  and  guns.  Afwr  tlio  disarming  of  tho 
whole  population  by  Austria,  whilo  the  bey  liad  neither  gun  nor 
sword,  the  kmet  and  his  four  stalwart  eons  liod  ibeir  good  axes,  with 
which  they  could  lay  about  them,  and  hold  their  ground  against  all 
comers,  as  I  myaclf,  to  my  horn^r,  saw  in  a  dispute  which  arose  in 
my  presence  witli  the  noighbounng  kmcis  about  liie  boundary',  when 
the  women  and  children  joined  in  with  stones  and  sticks,  and  faroken 
heads  and  bloody  noses  were  multiplied  till  one  man  was  cnnied  08* 
the  field  half  dead. 

'Rio  whole  story  of  this  property  will  illnstratc  some  of  the 
charnctcriatics  of  Bosnian  landlioldLng  in  Turkish  and  in  Austrian 
times. 

An  estate  of  about  forty  acres  had  be«n  Icfl  by  a  Tark  to  hia  two 
sons  in  two  part^.  To  t  ho  one  son  he  had  aasigned  what  was  called  (he 
*'  garden,"  which  consisted  of  an  orchard  of  plnm-trees,  and,  besides 
tJiis  compact  piewr,  included  all  the  fruit  treea,  apples,  pears,  and 
plums,  straggling  hither  and  thither  abonr  the  field.<,  whicli  wcro 
nf»igned  to  tho  other  son  as  n  sopnrato  pome^ion. 

Kuch-liko  partitions  are  excoodingly  common,  and  in  house  prepwrly 
prove  sometimes  still  more  inconvenient.  In  this  instance  a  portion 
of  tho  house  in  which  tho  kmet  lived  had  been  reserve*!  by  the 
original  aga  for  his  own  use,  and  he  left  this  to  tlie  son  who  owned 
the  orcliflrd.  It  was  called  the  cbardak,  having  a  sort  of  wooden 
balcony  which  commanded  the  plnm-trees,  and  in  whicli  the  old  aga 
used  to  sit.  with  his  gun  and  shoot  away  at  any  one  who  cawie 
suspiciously  n<-ar  the  pluma.  Well,  the  son  who  owned  the  fields  die<l, 
and  after  a  time  his  part  oE  the  property  came  into  poesessiou  of  the 
imam  aga. 

The  young  Wy  who  owned  tho  orchnrd  failed  to  get  tho  fruit  oP 
it.  for  it  was  always  stolen  by  the  kmet,  and,  as  be  was  in  want  of 
Cash,  he  wished  to  sell  at  almost  any  price.  Hearing  of  tliis  rich 
fruit  garden   in  a  lovely  and   healthy  simt   on  the   hills,  about  two 
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hoars  and  a  half  distant  from  the  town,  I  went  to  see  it.  Leaving* 
the  plain  and  the  river,  and  passing  by  a  shaded  graveyard  with  its 
little  white  crosses  and  wild  flowers  on  a  pretty  rising  ground,  the 
way  led  np  a  narrow  lane  overshadowed  with  acomed  oaks  and  wild 
apple-trees  heavily  laden.  At  first  it  reminded  as  of  an  English 
lane  in  the  beanty  of  overhanging  trees  and  flowery  banks,  bnt  we 
soon  found  that  its  chief  use  was  to  serve  as  a  bed  for  the  hillside 
torrents  of  spring.  A  very  serviceable  watercourse,  but  a  break-neck 
road  for  cart  or  horse.  As  happens  continually  on  those  Bosnian 
roads  "before  they  are  made,"  we  had  to  leave  the  cart  where  it 
could  get  no  farther ;  and  we  climbed  the  steep  hank  into  the  field, 
along  which  it  was  possible  to  walk  np  to  the  aga'a  property. 

Hie  place  had  its  own  romantic  beanty.  It  was  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill-range,  looking  over  the  Sarajevsko  polje  (plain  of  Sarajevo)— which 
then  lay  shimmering  in  rich  autumn  sunshine — away  past  the  hot 
sulphur  springs  of  Ilidz§,  to  the  blue  green  forest  mountain  of 
Ignman,  beneath  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Bosna,  rising  at  once 
from  many  springs,  a  broad  strong  river  at  its  birth.  Fronting,  in 
the  distance,  higher  mountain  ranges ;  noticeably  the  white  crags 
and  masses  of  Bjelasnica,  so  named  from  the  whiteness  of  its  higher 
steeps  and  rifts  which  bear  in  the  sunlight  the  semblance  of  eternal 
snow.  Kearer,  on  the  left,  the  broken  massy  slopes  of  Trebovicb, 
winning  at  last  an  almost  spiiy  summit,  pointing  upwards  and  sky- 
wards away  from  the  city  beneath.  ^ 

The  trees  of  the  garden  were  laden  with  fruit :  gold  and  purple 
plums,  msset  and  rosy  apples  and  pears.  A  fresh  breeze  here  on 
the  hottest  day,  and  many  a  sheltered  grassy  nook  among  the  treep, 
which  were  scattered  about  on  the  undulating  hillside.  A  spring, 
too,  whose  waters  are  said  by  the  villagers  to  "  cure  the  fever."  Tbe 
idea  suggested  itself  of  making  here  a  little  convalescent  retreat  for 
summer,  and  having  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  neighbouring 
vill^es,  whose  houses  are  numerously  scattered  and  hidden  away 
among  the  hills.  But  up  to  the  present  time  the  diflBculties  of  the 
place  have  forbidden  every  attempt. 

I  bought  this  orehard  in  1882  for  400  fl. — about  £32.  A  neigh- 
bouring peasant,  who  is  able  to  look  out  for  himself  on  the  spot,  has 
been  glad  to  purchase  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  paying  me  in  cash 
70  fi.,  50  fl.,  or  25  fl.  according  to  the  varying  yield  of  the  year, 
while  my  expense  of  twice  making  a  wattle  fence  round  the  enclosuri* 
came  to  55  fl.,  and  the  kupovina,  or  purchase  tax,  amounted  to  rather 
more  than  19  fl. 

The  orchard,  as  will  have  been  evident  from  the  previous  descrip- 
tion, was  so  mixed  up  with  the  arable  land  that  the  value  of  each 
when  held  by  a  different  owner  was  considerably  lessened.  Accord- 
ingly, I  bought  the  arable  portions  in  1886  from  the  old  aga  for  tho 
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mm  of  700 fl.,  pa]rtng  93 fl.  DOk.  as  knpoTioa.  Apart  oi  the  little 
estate  is  now  re^itoivd  to  its  onguiAl  compaefeness,  bnt  tiro  fields  lie 
ap&rt  in  the  midst  of  other  properties,  and  one  of  th^m  Is  cm  the  other 
gide  of  tlie  Bosna,  far  firom  any  bridge,  and  reached  by  a  ford  vhich 
freqnently  cannot  b«  crossed.  Fields  of  rariotu  shapeB  and  sizes  lie 
abont  hpn^,  the  bonndaneft  of  the  many  owners  plainly  mark:ed  by 
tiny  thorn-bushes.  Wh)*n  the  Austrian  "Grand  Bnch"  for  this 
district  is  complet«d,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  the  exact  extent  of 
the  little  property.  As  I  hare  said  before,  land  was  fonnerly 
reckoned  according  to  the  qaantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  it.  and 
firom  such  stutemenls  the  actaal  extent  cannot  be  calculated  with 
occurwy. 

According  to  his  fixed  caetotn,  the  kmet  did  not  give  me  the 
tretina,  or  tbinl,  dae  in  the  autumn  of  th<>  year  in  which  I  porchascd 
the  land.  Like  my  predecessor,  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  nd  of  Iiim. 
But  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  by  force  of  the  law  administered  by 
Austrian  officials,  the  kmet  was  taught  the  salutary  lesson  that  he  had 
to  render  his  dues.  He  thereforn  handed  orer  the  tretina  in  kind,  in 
proportion  to  the  afiaessment  or  the  deeetina.  He  also  paid  in  kind 
a  portion  of  the  old  debt  duo  to  the  aga,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment signed  by  himst^lf  when  I  bouglii  the  land.  He  bound  himself 
to  pay  the  value  of  the  tnttina  duti  in  1886,  bat  tliia  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  and  will  have  to  bo  forgiven.  On  the  other  baud,  I  had 
perceived  that  by  the  law  I  was  bound  to  rebuild  his  house  and  sheds, 
which  were  in  a  ruinous  condition.  This  vros  done  in  the  BUtumer  of 
1887,  at  the  small  csost  of  208  fl.,  greatly  to  the  content  of  (h.>  kmet, 
who  is  now  profnso  in  his  ezpresBiona  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction, 
but  who  miglit  still  be  prosecuted  according  to  law  for  Icuring  parfc  of 
the  land  unculti\-nted. 

Notwithstanding  the  miserable  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  retnm 
last  year  on  the  entire  ontlay  wa.s  rather  more  than  o  per  cent.,  calcu- 
lating at  present  prices  the  value  of  the  tretina  paid  in  kind,  and 
inclnding  the  solo  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  The  former  rear,  when 
there  was  a  better  harvest,  it  was  rather  higher. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  apparent  that  thiA  kmet  had  no  claim  on  the 
remittance  of  his  dues,  for  he  had  done  nothing  whatever  for  the 
improvement  of  the  property  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  done  consider- 
able injuiy  by  cutting  down  trees,  and  ho  had  year  by  year  stolen 
frait  from  trees  to  which  he  had  no  right  whatever,  besides  taking 
the  whole>  of  ever\-thinff  whti-e  he  had  only  a  joint  right. 

The  coso  therefore  differs  widely  fruni  some  rectnt  o^Torisn  dis- 
putes in  Ireland,  where  the  active  co-owner,  or  tenant,  has  by  his 
labour  and  industrj-  actually  created  the  value,  where  he  has  erected 
the  buildings  and  planted  the  land,  and  where  the  idle  co-owner,  the 
absentee  landJortl,  has  raised  the  rent,  insisting  on  impossible  arrears 
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on  pain  of  eviction,  claiming  for  bimself  what,  in  the  fallen  markets, 
is  more  than  the  whole  fmit  of  the  poor  man's  labour  and  capital. 

I  visited  last  aatnnm  two  farms,  each  held  on  the  metayer  tenancy, 
and  worked  by  a  zadmga,  or  house  communion.  By  this  old 
cDstom,  all  the  members  of  one  or  more  families  living  together 
have  a  common  share  in  toils  and  interests,  and  are  represented  before 
the  political  authorities  by  their  stareshina,  or  head.  The  zadrugas 
in  Bosnia  are  growing  rarer.  Increasing  possibilities  of  change  are 
tempting  away  the  younger  members.  The  assertion  that  these,  going 
farther,  fare  worse,  it  were  hazardous  to  repeat  without  wide  and 
careful  investigation  ;  but  I  know  that  many  families  who  were  rich  in 
the  zadruga  before  the  division  are  now  impoverished  in  the  general 
transition  to  a  new  order  of  things. 

The  two  zadmgas  which  I  then  visited  were  situated  in  the  depths 
of  Bosnia,  near  the  Herzegovina  frontier,  and  distant  from  any  large 
town — one  of  them  reached  on  horseback  at  the  risk  of  breaking  your 
neck,  so  steep  and  so  narrow  is  the  path  which  leads  to  it  along  the 
hillside. 

The  houses  of  the  Christian  villagers  used  to  be  hidden  away 
thns,  in  places  of  inconvenient  access,  for  fear  of  the  Turks,  who,  on 
their  journeys,  were  wont  to  make  raids  into  the  farms,  and  take  what 
they  pleased  for  themselves  and  their  horses.  One  might  pass  along 
highways  where  the  country  seemed  uninhabited  ;  there  was  not  a 
dwelling  within  sight ;  but  some  way  from  the  road,  hidden  behind  a 
hill  or  among  trees,  there  wonld  be  many  a  homestead  like  this  with 
a  little  cluster  of  out-buildings  round  it. 

This  zadruga  counted  thirty  souls,  including  the  children  of  several 
couples.  The  family  had  been  kmets  on  the  property  for  120  years. 
There  was  a  large  central  dwelling,  little  offset  huts  round  it  for 
separate  married  couples,  and  various  little  sheds  and  bams  for  the 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  stores  possessed  in  common.  The  larger 
house  had  two  divisions  ;  the  first,  through  which  the  second  was 
entered,  had  two  doors  to  the  open  air,  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
huge  and  ample  hearth,  on  which  logs  were  burning,  was  on  the 
right  of  the  door  by  which  we  entered.  It  occupied  almost  the 
whole  centre  of  that  side  of  the  room,  and  had  at  the  back,  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  a  stone  chimney  in  which  was  built  an  oven  where 
bread  was  baking,  and  out  of  which  some  fine  large  loaves  were 
shovelled  while  we  were  there.  High  above  the  hearth  was  stretched 
a  large  hurdle,  serving  as  a  tray,  on  which  pears  were  being  dried  for 
winter  food. 

The  walls  of  this  first  room  or  entrance  hall  were  made  of  large 
rough  beams  laid  horizontally,  and  fitting  close  together.  The  high- 
pitched  roof  of  wooden  shingles  was  shining  black  within  from  the 
nnoke  of  Iraig  years.     A   ladder  led   to   a  wooden  scaffolding — also 
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blackened  with  smoke — which  extended  over  part  of  tlie  rooin,  uid  on 
which  stores  appfared  to  be  stowed  away ;  it  may  aleo  Imve  served  as 
a  bi'dchambcr  for  some  of  the  family,  bat  J  did  nofc  evplive  it. 

On  one  side  of  the  hearth  was  a  large  flat  wooden  erection,  which 
was  then  serving  as  a  settee,  and  which  was  a  sleeping  place  at.  night. 
There  were  a  few  veiy  roagh  and  primitivTe  chairs  \  into  one  of  these, 
which  was  ronnd,  and  might  be  called  an  armchair,  a  blanket  waa 
folded,  and  I  was  inntod  to  take  a  place  by  the  fire  next  to  the 
settee,  on  which  were  sitting  an  old  woman  with  her  distiiff,  and  a 
middle-aged  man.  Children  nui  in  and  oat.  An  old  man,  with 
long  grey  hair,  sat  by  the  fire  on  the  opposite  side ;  he  was  the  uncle 
of  the  otitor  man,  and  the  sfareshina,  or  elder,  of  the  zadniga. 

*'  YoQ  should  see  this,"  he  said,  "  when  we  all  come  in  from  our 
work  in  the  evening.  Now  most  of  ns  are  out  in  the  fields  ;  when 
we  ai-c  all  here,  children  and  all,  the  room  Is  quite  fall."  There  wa« 
much  talk  between  the  old  man  and  the  villa^re  pope,  who  accom- 
panied me,  about  a  wedding  which  they  had  had  in  their  aadruga  a 
few  weeks  before,  to  which  some  Austrian  officers,  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  had  come  as  guests,  and  had  brought  flags  to  make 
Iho  houses  gav. 

I  noticed  a  young  girl,  whose  peasant  costume  slightly  differed  from 
that  o£  the  other  women,  hiding  herself  coyly  behind  thi'  ladder  on 
the  other  bldi*  uf  tlie  room,  and  pi-eping  out  at  us  from  time  to  time,  half 
leaning  against  tite  shoulder  of  a  gentle,  pleasaat'-looking  youth,  who 
was  standing  in  &ont.  I  asked  if  that  was  the  bridegroom.  "  Oh, 
no,'*  said  Die  i>ope,  "  she  is  the  yoang  bride,  and  she  would  not 
appar  before  strangers  in  the  presence  of  her  fanslnmd ;  she  would 
not  think  it  good  l;ehaviotir.  Ue  is  out  at  work  in  the  fields,  and 
that  young  man  Ih  the  djever  [bride  leader]  who  went  to  fetch  h(T  frtun 
her  home  on  the  Drina,  in  the  Herzegovina,  and  who  brought  her 
here."  I  Ihink,  in  this  instance,  he  was  the  brolher-in-law  of  the 
bride ;  bnt  the  djever  is  always  looked  npon  henceforth  as  the  brother 
of  iJie  bride,  and  her  guardian  and  protector.  The  ooetumu  of  the 
women  waa  an  embroidered  cloth  jacket,  over  a  little  wjustcoAT  withoat; 
(sleeves;  a  long  tight  linen  shift  and  drawers;  opsnkes,  or  untnnned 
leather  shoes,  over  many-coloured  socks.  The  men  wore  linen  shirt^s 
nnd  tronsers,  cloth  jackets,  sleereless,  sometimes  embroidered.  The 
women's  shifts  are  often  embroidered  in  very  pretty  and  peculiar 
patterns,  and  soma  of  them  hod  pretty  girdles  and  earrings.  The 
head-dresa  is  varied ;  the  foundation  may  generally  be  traced  to  the 
fez. 

All  the  women  were  busy,  except  the  little  timid  bride ;  one  waa 
Knitting,  another  was  preparing  the  coftee  for  na.  another  wm  occn)>i'd 
with  the  bread  in  the  oven,  and  one  was  stated  by  a  heap  of  »ii".«- 
whitc  wool  preparing  it  for  the  distaff.     I  remarked   to  lier,   '•  Yonr 
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Tfool  is  white  as  freah-fallen  snow."  "  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  out  the  old 
man ;  "  we  washed  the  sheep  before  they  were  shorn,  and  since  that 
we  have  combed  the  wool  and  washed  it  again."  I  entered  the  inner 
room  on  the  left,  and  saw  another  woman  busy  there,  also  with  a  heap 
■of  pure  white  wool. 

In  this  room  the  walls  had  been  plastered  on  the  inside ;  there 
was  no  door  to  the  open  air,  and  there  was  the  nsnal  Bosnian  store 
■(made  of  dried  clay  set  all  over  with  little  green  earthenware  circles, 
called  eyelets),  heated  from  a  little  hearth  which  I  had  noticed  in 
the  entrance  room,  against  the  wall  immediately  opposite  the  large 
hearth.  There  was  a  large  bedstead  or  settee  in  the  comer,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  wooden  cradles,  with  sleeping  babies,  about  the 
room.  Here,  I  was  told,  sleep  the  women  and  children  in  the  winter. 
It  was  also  common  in  days  of  Turkish  violence  for  there  to  be  an 
inner  room  in  which  the  women  used  to  sleep  in  comparative  safety, 
while  the  men  lay  with  loaded  guns  in  the  entrance  room.  I  remember 
being  hospitably  lodged  in  such  a  room  in  Serbia,  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  told  that  it  was  the  room  of  the  women  of  the  family ; 
who,  on  that  occasion,  were  put  into  the  entrance  hall,  while  the  men 
Jay  abont  in  the  yard  and  oathonses. 

Hearing  the  clacking  and  whirring  of  looms  at  work  somewhere  near, 
I  asked  to  see  them.  A  woman  led  me  out  at  the  opposite  door  to  that 
by  which  I  entered,  and  helped  me  a  few  steps  down  a  very  steep  little 
path,  in  at  the  door  of  that  inner  room  which  I  had  seen  above — the 
house  being  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Here  were  three  looms  going 
at  full  clack.  A  mother  and  her  two  daughters  sat  weaving  linen  for 
the  household.  She  was  a  fine-looking  old  woman  with  handsome 
features.  She  was  a  widow,  and  I  think  her  husband  had  been  the 
elder  brother  of  the  old  man  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  entrance  room, 
the  present  head  of  the  zadruga. 

There  were  a  number  of  rough  wooden  chests  against  the  walls, 
standing  one  upon  the  other,  and  filled,  they  told  me,  with  the  linen 
and  cloth  they  had  spun  and  woven  chiefly,  if  nob  wholly,  from  the 
produce  of  their  own  fields  and  their  own  sheep. 

A  field  of  hemp,  now  in  seed,  was  growing  up  to  their  very  door.  I 
asked  one  of  the  women  to  bring  me  a  piece.  She  took  the  stalk, 
rubbing  it  together  in  her  hand  to  show  me  one  stage  of  preparation, 
and  they  were  much  amused  at  my  counting  the  different  stages  all 
before  my  eyes,  from  the  seed  of  the  hemp,  the  plant,  the  stalk,  the 
spindle,  the  loom,  up  to  the  linen  of  her  shift. 

I  then  asked  if  they  never  sang  at  their  work.  After  a  little 
pressing,  one  of  the  girls,  at  the  bidding  of  her  mother,  rose,  and 
standing  by  her  sister  at  the  loom  with  her  hand  placed  on  her 
shoulder,  the  two  tall,  strong  maidens  pealed  forth  a  melody  in  jrower- 
ibl  and  sonorous  voices — a  song  somewhat  sad  and  monotonous    with 
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the  nsnal  prolonged  note  at  each  pause.  The  good  pope  was  getting 
onxiouB  to  return  for  his  evening  service,  it  being  the  eve  of 
Lady  Daj,  and  time  did  not  permit  me  to  remain  and  find  oat  the 
words  of  their  song  and  learn  more  about  their  simple  lives  and 
labours.  But  I  cordially  responded  to  their  pressing  invitation 
to  return  and  remain  some  days  with  them,  with  the  hope  that  I 
might  do  so.  It  would  be  possible  to  pass  a  summer  night  in  one  of 
their  little  huts.  I  know  not  if  this  was  a  specially  busy  day,  but  I 
was  struck  with  the  industry  of  the  women.  Not  one  of  them  left 
their  occupations  to  Etare  at  the  stranger,  unless  it  may  have  been  the 
little  bride,  but  she  perhaps  had  not  yet  been  assigned  any.  The 
women  at  the  loom  courteously  accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of  their 
enclosure,  and  then  returned  to  their  work,  while  from  this  gate  I  saw 
on  the  grassy  slope  of  the  hillside  a  waggon  drawn  by  white  oxen, 
heavily  laden  with  hay,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  young  men  whom 
the  stareshina  had  told  me  were  at  their  labour  in  the  fields. 

We  rode  hack  through  one  of  the  finest  remaining  beech  forests  of 
Bosnia,  carpeted  with  flowei's  and  moss,  and  at  this  autumn  season 
studded  with  tufls  of  a  lovely  tall  blue  gentian.  Here  was 
formerly  a  famous  haunt  of  those  "  hayduks "  who,  like  the  Greek 
"  klephts,"  were,  as  a  rule,  no  ordinary  robbers — or  at  least  as  often 
were  patriots  and  fugitives  from  intolerable  tyranny.  To-day  the 
silence  of  the  forest  was  broken  from  time  to  time  by  psalms,  which 
the  pope  aa  he  rode  along,  chanted  in  the  Old  Slavonic  of  Cyrir 
and  Methodius — prayer,  thanksgiving,  prophecy — "The  Lord  looseth 
the  prisoners,"  "  He  healeth  those  that  are  broken  in  heart,"  "  He 
helpeth  them  to  right  that  suffer  wrong." 

Paulixa  Iebt. 
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THE  March  number  of  the  Mneteetiih  Century  closed  with  an  article  by 
Mra.  Humphry  Ward,  which  had  a  special  interest  for  the  professed 
theologian.  It  showed  him  his  own  subject  as  it  appeared  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  accomplished  lay  spectator — not  one,  indeed,  who 
was  absolntely  free  and  uncommitted  in  regard  to  it,  but  one  who 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  much  grace  and  charm  of  style,  and  who  had 
clearly  given  to  it  considerable  attention.  Now,  it  is  a  gain  to  every 
profession  to  see  itself  as  others  see  it ;  and  while  this  is  so,  the  out- 
side world  may  not  be  sorrj'  to  have  placed  beside  a  picture  taken 
from  without  another  picture  taken  from  within.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, with  the  editor's  permission,  to  go  briefly  over  the  same  ground, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  such  a  picture  to  those  who  care 
for  it,  and  also  of  defining  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit  as  myself  the  kind  of  programme  which  I  think  that  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  aim  at. 

I  am  glad  that  a  pen  so  skilful  as  Mrs.  Ward's  should  have  been 
enlisted  in  a  cause  and  for  an  object  which  needs  an  artistic  hand 
to  do  it  justice.  She  has  done  us  a  great  service  in  many  ways. 
First  and  foremost,  she  has  enabled  us  to  pay  off  something  of  our 
debt  to  the  Germans.  The  theologian,  by  profession,  is  always 
haunted  by  that  debt.  Even  if  he  tries  a  passage  of  arms  with 
them,  the  chances  are  that  ho  is  using  weapons  of  which  they  have 
had  the  forging.  Whichever  way  he  turns  they  have  been  the 
pioneers.  The  Teutonic  brain  has  a  more  speculative  endowment ; 
it  is  far  more  fertile  in  hypotheses.  Yet,  it  is  by  means  of  new 
hypothesra  that  any  advance,  in  constructive  theology  at  least,  must 
be  made.  Nor  does  the  inventiveness  of  the  German  in  st-arting 
theories  exceed   his  industry  in  amassing  facta.       But  theology  is 
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beooming  iiiurv*  and  mon^  ititcmatioiiii].  And  Uie  coii8iX|upnce  is  iltat 
we  in  England  do  a  grt-at  deal  of  n-aping  wlii*rp  wf  have  not  sown. 
Other  men  have  laboiirod,  and  wo  rnU-r  into  thfir  labonrs.  But 
we  cannot  always  be  making  our  acknowlt^dgmentfi ;  and  lieno*  w»^ 
are  glad  to  adopt  eloquent  words  like  those  of  Mre.  Wiut],  which  we 
would  fain  hope  that  our  German  friends  wUl  nocept.  in  the  spirit 
in  which  ehe  and  we  alike  would  olTer  t.l»'m. 

Moro  than  that.  Mw.  Ward  lias  given  a  very  atJracttve  sketch 
of  the  history  of  theology  in  tin-  hist  liily  years.  Parts  of  this  an* 
excellently  done.  I  do  not  know  in  Englibh  a  belter  or  mon*  succinct' 
account  of  the  criticism  of  Straaw  and  itaur.  It  is  at  once  graphic 
and  jnst.  It  draws  out  the  salient  points  of  each,  and  sir-tfl  them 
in  their  places.  She  does,  indtx^,  complain  of  the  phra-te  which 
fvim«  theologian  appears  to  have  nspd  of  Strauss,  as  if  his  was 
an  ''attack  that  had  failrd."  And  ■fhi'i  phrn-ie  is  one  of  which 
I  am  not  very  fond  myself.  I  do  not  think  it  b«Tonies  ns  to 
!»  always  standing  on  our  guani  and  hanling  np  the  ladder  In-hind 
us,  like  Ilobinson  Crusoe  within  his  wtockade.  If  we  take  a  wider 
view  we  shall  see  the  differeot  wavi*  of  thought  all  coniribnting,  hy 
action  or  reaction,  to  the  shaping  of  things  as  they  are.  We  sltall 
watch  them  philo6opliic«lIy  instead  of  chiding  against.  Ihem  ineffecln- 
ally.  At  the  sann*  time,  Strauss  was  an  aggressive  person  ;  and  it 
the  word  "  attack  "  was  appropriate  to  any  ono  it  was  appropriat**  to 
him.  In  so  far,  too,  as  it  waa  an  "■  attack,"  it  may  truly  be  9&id  to 
have  "  foiled."  Not  much  of  it  is  1c-fk  now  in  the  saunc  form  in 
which  it  waa  put  forward.  The  work  of  Baur  was  of  a  differcut 
orcJer,  and  it  has  enterwl  more  deeply  into  the  wai-p  oDd  woof  of  tbu 
theology  nut  only  of  the  past  but  of  the  present. 

There  is  yet  a  third  service  which  Mrs.  Wni-d  has  done  us.  Sim  has 
given  a  happy  expression  to  more  than  one  of  our  own  tiesiticrata.  She 
has  Biimmtid  up  tersely  as  well  as  truly  some  particular  aspects  of  the 
whole  tituatioD.  Tliat  the  ^'  knowledge  of  to-day  is  richer  in  historical 
points  of  view"  is  a  quotation  from  Uaruock;  but  thai  "we  aru 
passing  out  of  the  scientific  phase  of  Old  Testament  criticism  .... 
it  is  the  litemry  and  historical  phnee  which  is  now  uppcnnoet "  is  « 
formula  of  her  own.  Her  own,  too,  is  the  description  of  Kenan  as 
*'  a  great  urliitt.  a  brilliant  historian,  but  an  unrfrtaiit  critic."  Thu 
epithet  ia  felicitous:  llenan  has  tact  which  sonu-timee  keeps  him 
right,  but  he  loo  often  gives  the  rein  to  eentimentalism  and  destni 
for  elTect,  which  lead  him  astray ;  sureness  of  judgment  is  just  wha)< 
he  wonts.  Specially  valuable,  I  think,  is  the  phraeo  which  hits  off 
the  secret  of  Gennaii  BujK'riorily.  'J'lie  German  excels  us  "  from  hi» 
knowledge  of  the  general  lie  of  the  field."  ''  His  ri'latiwly  full  nnd<-r- 
etonding  of  the  Christian  problem  is  only  rcachixl  by  a  vigilant  main- 
tenaucp  of  that  look-out  ovi-r  the  whole  religious  tield."  One  baa, 
p(,'rhape,  something  of  a  lurking  feeling  that  this  praise  of  Iho  com- 
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parative  mettod  is  concentrated  chiefly  upon  a  single  point,  and  that 
the  main  thing  which  commends  it  to  Mrs.  Ward  is  that  through  it 
she  believes  herself  able  to  get  rid  of  miracle.  It  is  possible,  per- 
haps, to  use  the  phrase  in  a  yet  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is 
intended,  to  drop  the  word  "  religious,"  and  to  speak  of  a  "  look- 
ont  over  the  field  of  knowledge  generally."  That,  indeed,  I  believe 
to  be  most  essential  to  the  theologian  ;  and  Mrs.  Ward  has  in  any 
case  helped  him  to  get  it  clearly  into  his  mind. 

The  side  from  which  Mrs.  Ward's  paper  appears  to  me  to  be  least 
saccessful,  is  that  on  which  I  suppose  that  she  herself  would  lay  most 
stress.  It  seems  to  me  to  do  everything  but  prove  the  conclaaion 
which  it  is  designed  to  prove.  Divested  of  the  artistic  form  in  which 
it  is  cast,  that  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  one  who  has  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  historical  criticism  cannot  take  English  orders  or  retain  what 
ia  commonly  known  as  Christianity.  Mrs.  Ward,  we  know,  has  her 
oar  special  substitute  for  Christianity,  and  she  writes  to  make  out  a 
case  in  its  favour.  But  that  is  just  what  she  does  not  do,  or  come 
near  doing.  She  lays  down  premises  with  which  many  of  us  will 
^ree ;  and  she  ends  with  a  pBean  over  what  she  calls  the  "  New 
Reformation  ;  "  bnt  how  this  follows  by  any  necessary  sequence  from 
her  premises,  is  a  process  about  which  we  are  left  entirely  in  the 
dark. 

TIm  "  New  Reformation  "  is  indeed  an  ambiguous  term ;  and  its 
ambiguity  baa  served  to  disguise  from  its  author  the  gaps  in  her  own 
logic.  Often  she  argues  as  if  the  New  Reformation  were  only  a  name 
for  "historical  criticism."  Of  course  she  may  call  it  so,  if  she  likes; 
bnt  the  name  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  appropriate.  The 
movement  which  it  is  intended  to  describe  has  been  too  gradual,  and 
is  spread  over  too  large  an  extent  of  time.  Really  and  truly  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  an  end  of  the  Old  Reformation.  The  movement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  strictly  continuous  with  that  of  the  sixteenth. 
Between  now  and  then,  there  have  been  a  number  of  moveraents  which 
have  been  hailed  as  the  approach  of  a  new  era.  We  all  remember 
the  glowing  periods  in  which  Milton  greeted  that  outburst  of  liberty 
which  was  to  lead  "  even  to  the  reforming  of  reformation  itself."  lu 
the  last  century,  too,  there  was  an  Anflddriuig,  which  those  who  took 
part  in  it  regarded  as  final.  Yet  neither  Milton's  movement  nor 
theirs  proved  to  be  any  real  halting-place.  The  world  has  rolled 
on  its  axis  as  before,  and  one  wave  of  thought  has  succeeded 
another. 

It  is  a  still  bolder  step  to  identify  the  results  of  historical  criticism 
with  those  particular  opinions,  negative  and  positive,  of  which  Mrs. 
Ward  has  made  herself  the  advocate.  If  we  ask  what  are  the 
"  results  of  historical  criticism  "  the  natural  thing  is  to  go  to  the 
historical  critics.  Now,  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  to  whom  Mrs.  Ward 
^ipeals  are  professors  of  theology — not   indeed  of  dogmatic,  but  of 
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historical  or  pxegfrtioal  t.htH>togy.  The  li?adiug  "  Dogmatiker  "  of  tho 
Liberal  scliool  in  Germany  just  at  ptvsent  is  BitschI,*  to  whom  men 
Uki>  ScliiiriT  and  Haniack  appear  to  have  |?ivcii  in  thciir  adfaoeioii. 
Uiit  KitechI  is  nrihodox  compan-d  to  Mrs.  Ward.  His  thi»logy  oon- 
fc&ina  lar^  rlemcnls  of  contier\'atii<nt ;  and  »uiiio  ofthefip,  which  Bhock 
tlii^  stricr^T  TiUthemiis,  trmitd,  T  tthoiild  imnf^'inc,  have  altractions 
for  Kngliah  Cliurchmrii  and  ■■von  for  Kngli.sh  High  Chnrcliinen.  I 
reRrr  especially  lo  Hie  strt-sa  which  he  lays  upon  the  Christian  society 
as  contraated  wit h  the  individual.  Howeri-r  thir4  may  he,  if  Merri- 
man  (Mr».  Ward's  imaginary  hero)  had  gonn  to  him  or  to  any  of  his 
disciples,  I  cannot  think  fhnt  thpy  wmdd  have  adriiied  him  to  dciert  the* 
Ohnrch  in  which  ho  hwl  hi-pn  brought  op  nr  to  declinr  her  minirtr^'- 

Among  oursi-lvt-s  Mrs.  Ward  point.s  to  the.  advances  whieh  haru 
been  recently  made  in  Old  Testament  criticism.  How  far  tho«e 
advancfs  mny  ht>  made  good  it  U  perhaps  proTratar*'  to  sny.  T  havt- 
no  wish  to  qnrstion  tJicm  ;  but  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  main 
body  to  come  lip  with  the  fldvi-nturoiis  siiinta  who  Irnd  the  van,  and  the 
altlmate  line  may  not  l>e  tnken  up  r-jcACtly  on  the  groond  where  thry 
are  now  standing.  Bui,  in  any  ca^,  thi-  n.-constniction  of  Old  Testa- 
ment histoET  which  is  now  taking  placp  is  emphatically  a  Christian 
reconstruction.  It  i.H  a  movt-meut  within  the  Church  of  Knglaiid. 
And  1  for  one  anticii>ii.t<*  for  it  a  most  salutary  inflm-ncn- — an  iofluenci' 
at  once  aimplifying,  invigorating,  and  detqvning — ujion  the  teachings 
of  that  Church.  Thi-  lifwling  ideas  of  the  prophet*  are  grand  and, 
I  believe,  truly  permanent  idt-ns  ;  and  never  wen'  they  realized  so  fully 
as  they  are  coming  to  U-  now.  It  \s  here,  I  think,  that  we  are  to  loolc 
for  the  best  corrective  for  the  patristic  and  scholastic  tendt-ncies  which 
»-e  al^  etmng  among  u^.  If  it  was  the  %%-eakiiess  of  Cotholiciiim  that 
it  drifted  awiiy  too  much  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  mnst  n*-infuKe 
life  into  our  own  inheritance  irom  CathoHciMu  by  going  back  to  the 
Old  Testament  agnin.  llicre  is  an  ideal  balance  in  ChriKtian 
theology;  and  the  Old  Testament,  as  It  i<«eiiia  to  me,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  i.s  netted  fo  reatort*  that  bnlance — not  the  Old  Testament 
as  coutrasti-d  with  the  New,  but  thr  Uld  Testament  as  tho  base  aad 
foundation  of  the  Kew,  the  rock  whence  it  was  heu'u  and  the  pU 
whence  it  was  digged. 

Tliis,  J.  venture  to  think,  is  tlm  weakest  point  in  i^Irs.  Word's 
urlicle :  the  illicit  extenaioD  of  an  assamed  assent  to  her  [iremtsea, 
as  if  it  covered  a  like  assent  to  her  conclusion  ;  luid  the  "  annrxing  " 
of  authorities  who  do  indeed  assert  one  thing  as  if  the)'  had  a.saerted 
another  and  ditferent  thiug.  Historical  criticism  let  us  have  by  all 
means ;  but  liistoricHl  critidsm  and  Mrs.  Ward's  int*?rpretation  of  it 
are  nut  identical. 

Any  further  exception  that  I  am  inclined  to  take  to  her  artiola 


*  Stnoe  till*  wa«  uTEUen  ibc  aeir;  hM  reaulied  Eaglmnd  of  RiUcbl'e  dsotb,  wlilob 
nnrurred  ob  MftKh  TO. 
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lenlves  itself  chiefly  into  such  a  difference  as  is  natural  between  the 
spedalist  who  looks  in  the  first  place  at  the  substance  and  details  of 
what  is  said,  and  the  literaiy  artist  who  is  attracted  by  the  style  or  by 
a  few  generalizations  wlilch  determine  the  tone  and  colouring  of  a 
picture.  Hence,  our  opinion  differs  about  books  and  men,  Down  as 
fer  as  Baur,  Mrs.  Ward  has  very  well  described  the  course  of  events ; 
bat  as  she  comes  nearer  to  our  o%vn  time  she  seems  to  me  to  be  much 
more  at  fault.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  account  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Tabingen  theories : — 

"Meanwhile,  two  oppositions  to  the  Tubingen  School  had  shown  them- 
selree — the  dogmatic  and  the  scientific.  Of  the  first,  not  much  need  be 
said.  Its  most  honoured  name  is  that  of  Bernhard  Weiss,  but  the  great 
majority  of  its  books,  written  to  meet  the  orthodox  needs  of  the  moment, 
are  already  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  opposition,  repre- 
sented by  Beu.ss,  Rothe,  Ewald,  and  Ritechl,  did  admirable  work." 

I  do  not  grudge  this  last  epithet  to  its  recipients ;  .but  who  would 
recognize  Weiss  under  such  a  description  ?  Opposed  to  the  Tubingen 
School  he  is,  but  in  no  narrow  sense  a  dogmatic  opponent  of  it ;  his 
books  are  not  at  all  forgotten,  and  he  is,  I  believe,  a  very  popular 
teacher.  I  will  not  deny  that  Weiss  is  occaaionally  arbitrary  and 
paradoxical,  and  hia  books  are  for  the  most  part  rather  cumbrous  in 
form ;  but  he  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  laborious  and  solid 
work  in  the  lower  criticism,  in  the  higher  criticism,  in  exegesis,  and 
in  Biblical  theology,  which  deserves  more  respectful  recognition. 
Besides,  are  Meyer,  Delitzsch,  Riehm,  forgotten  ?  Or  the  veteran 
scholar,  who  stands  aloof  from  parties,  but  has  probably  contributed 
more  to  the  true  advancement  of  learning  than  all  but  two  or  throe 
of  those  Mrs.  Ward  has  named^Lagarde ;  or  the  perhaps  too  sanguine 
and  eager  Zahn,  with  his  wide  and  genuine  erudition ;  or  another 
veteran,  the  historian,  Hermann  Renter,  of  Gottingeu,  a  most  judicious 
and  judicial  mind,  whose  influence  is  far  greater  in  Germany  than  his 
reputation  in  England  ? 

We  have  Mrs.  Ward's  appraisement  of  three  books  which  cover 
very  similar  ground.  Dr.  Ederfheim'a  "  Life  and  Times  of  Jeaus,  the 
Messiah,"  her  hero  attempts  to  read,  and  plods  on  at  it  for  "  hours," 
but  lays  it  down  with  evident  dissatisfaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schtirer's  and  Hausrath'a  "  Neuteatamentliche  Zeitgeschichten "  are 
warmly  praised,  as  typical  of  the  beat  historical  criticism.  To  a 
certain  extent,  but  in  verj-  different  degrees,  the  specialist  will  echo 
the  praise  and  the  blame.  He  will  readily  understand  the  critic's 
preference  for  Hausrath,  who  possesses  a  literary  gift  like  her  own, 
and  is  certainly  capable  of  graphic  and  sparkling  description.  He, 
too,  may  occasionally  go  to  Hausrath  when  he  wants  a  picture,  and 
when  it  does  not  very  much  matter  whether  the  details  of  the  picture 
are  ri^t  or  wrong ;  but  he  will  have  a  profound  distrust  of  Hansrath's 
judgment,  and  he  will  know  that  every  inch  of  the  ground  must  be 
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vi'rillfd  aAer  liJin.  To  Scliilivr  he  will  ^  more  frvquently  and  wiili 
Tar  greater  cuntidciice.  Scliiimr  in  u  Heholar  of  really  wide  and  well- 
bftlwia'd  U'aminw — in>t  alwoliiU'ly  fn^f*  frum  bias,  rspedally  in  these 
latter  days,  bnt  t>till  an  houeut,  conacu^nlioiiii,  able,  aiid  careful  worker, 
who  Mill  state  both  sules  of  a  problem  as  well  as  we  mo^  expect  to 
hare  them  stated.  Dr.  Kdersheiro  was  aettli'd  in  our  own  Oxford, 
and  was  n  personal  friend  of  him  who  is  now  writing,  and  who  still 
feels  keenly  the  .sense  of  his  loMi).  Caudonr,  however,  compels  him  to 
say  that  he  wonld  nob  consult  tlie  "Life  and  Times"  for  the  same 
objecta  as  those  for  which  he  would  consult  Schlirer's  '•  Zeitgeschichtf ;" 
it  does  Dot  possess  the  same  qualities,  but  one  quality  it  positeaties 
above  both  the  other  books  which  hare  been  nieni  toned.  Neither 
Scliiirer  nor  Hausrath  were  so  steeju-d  in  the  knowh-dge  of  Jewish 
life  and  thought  at  the  time  of  Christ.  SchHrer  himself  recognized 
hix  miwltT  here.  In  sim-jiess  and  prt-cision  of  statement  x>n  all 
subjects  connected  with  tlie  Jewish  background  of  the  Gospel  liiston-. 
Or.  I^di-rsheim  had  no  equal. 

The  ("ame  kind  of  differeiic*"  naturally  extends  to  the  estimate  of 
Knglieh  theology' — bolb  of  what  il  has  done  iu  the  past,  and  of 
what  it  is  likely  to  do  iu  the  future.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that 
Mr?.  Ward  should  have  but  a  po*.'r  opinion  of  us.  , 

"  Tbe  results  of  our  English  KyKiem  arc  precisely  what  you  might  expect — 
great  industry  and  grcflt  siieci^^s  in  t«-xtua]  criticism,  in  all  the  branches  oF 
what  the  Gennans  call  tho  nudfre  Krittk,  compkto  sterility,  Sfi  far  as  the 
lusher  criticiMn — thflt  is  to  any,  tho  offort  to  reconcwvo  Christianity  in  the 
Uyht  of  the  nccumulattODS  of  modem  knowlodge — is  concerned." 

And   Again  : 

*'  All  that  could  he  expected  from  it  [the  Oxford  faculty]  was  a  oertoin 
nmouut  of  oxegotical  work,  and  a  more  or  loss  respoctublo  crop  of  apologetic, 
and  that  il  produced." 

And  hero  is  tho  drscriptioa  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  Uring 
theologians : 

"  Westcolt  is  an  eclectic  or  a  scboolman,  of  tlio  imwl  delicate^  interentiog, 
and  attractive  type  poesibt«> ;  but  his  great  learning  is  fur  him  not  an  instru' 
ment  and  meonsof  conviction,  it  is  a  mer«  adornment  of  it." 

Well,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  shori- 
oomings  of  English  theology,  and  more  particularly  onr  own  short- 
oomings  at  Oxford.  I  faoiw  that  we  hare  rather  tho  courage  to  look 
them  in  the  face,  and  do  what  in  us  lies  to  remedy  them.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  (juit-e  easy  to  liefine  what  it  is  that  has  be<-n  wanting  to 
English  Wu-ology.  We  miss  the  constmctive.  ani^"ing  principle  which 
should  run  through  it — not  so  much  in  its  ]>ar1*,  but  as  a  whole,* 
The  **  Spenkf-r's  Cummi-ntary  on  the  Old  Testament "  was  an   inferior 

•  If  e<ir  OOTiflT*'""  •*'  ftwwilntfr  l«w  Iwen  >ome«rb)i(  narnrtP,  «otiM  airt  ibo  •ame  ba 
truft  nf  our  r  _'r— ot  lm§i   until  a  ret^  reoeni  i^nie  t  Aa  witll  u  1 

c&u  jiulK^.  ill  i''cM>nt  (-4^lur7,  Uwolog;  hM  Iffiit  poce  *1Ui  uthfC 
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prodaction.  Even  upon  the  New  Testament  it  was  rather  redeemed 
by  a  few  exceptional  pieces  of  work,  than  good  aa  a  whole.  There 
was  something  home-made  about  it,  a  general  want  of  flexibility  and 
of  ideas.  Only  here  and  there,  by  dint  of  genuine  English  Bcholar- 
ship,  aided  either  by  native  penetration  or  by  sound  judgment  and 
long-sustained  and  conscientious  labour,  did  the  work  rise  to  the  level 
at  which  it  was  seen  in  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  "Westcott,  Dr. 
Giflford,  and  Canon  Evans,  with  some  others  like  those  of  Dr.  Waite, 
Dr.  Gwynn,  and  (making  allowance  for  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  hi^ 
aobject)  the  late  Archdeacon  Lee,  not  very  far  below  them.  Even 
»  accomplished  a  scholar  as  the  late  Dean  of  Rochester  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  those  who  looked  for  much  from  him.  It  would 
R?em  as  if  the  English  mind  needed  fertilizing  from  without  before  it 
conld  do  its  best.  In  men  like  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Dr. 
Salmon  there  was  this  fertilization.  Here  the  Germans  were  met 
upon  their  own  ground  ;  and  in  the  one  case  there  arose  monuments 
of  learning  like  the  commentaries  on  Galatians,  Philippians,  and 
Colo!»ians,  on  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  and  on  the  Ignatian  Epistles  ; 
and  in  the  other  case  a  g^eat.  deal  of  robust  and  masculine  criticism  of 
the  German  theories.  Still,  in  both  cases,  the  work  fell  into  cautious 
and  conservative  hands ;  and  the  result  was  rather  to  guard  against 
hasty  innovations  than  to  assimilate  and  recombine  the  fruitful  and  pro- 
gressive elements  of  the  newer  theology.  True,  the  names  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  hardly  any  of  them  Oxford  names,  and  we, 
at  Oxford,  are  conscious  of  having  been  behindhand  in  the  race, 
though  when  we  think  of  what  has  recently  been  done  for  the  Old 
Testament,  when  we  think  of  our  two  successive  Deans  of  Westminster 
Mid  Deans  of  St.  Paul's,  and  of  our  two  Bishops,  the  historian  and 
the  scholar,  we  are  not  without  our  consolations.  It  is  something  to 
associate  theology  with  the  highest  and  finest  culture,  and  to  carry  it 
into  the  seats  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  statesmanship  as  well  as  to 
transfuse  it  into  modem  society.  Yet  one  other  name  remains — a 
name  which  is  only  mentioned  incidentally  by  Mrs.  Ward — the 
greatest,  from  the  scholar's  point  of  view,  of  all  our  names,  one  who, 
with  an  outlook  quite  as  wide  as  that  of  the  very  best  of  the  Germans, 
unites  a  commanding  scholarship,  a  keen  and  subtle  penetration,  and 
an  exactness  in  the  handling  of  details,  superior  to  anything  which 
their  theologians  have  to  show  ;  but  he  sits  apart,  like  Achilles  in  his 
ttTit,  and  whether  it  bo  from  fastidiousness,  or  whether  it  be  from 
weakness  of  health  {of  which  we  hear  with  deep  regret)  which  forbids 
him  to  face  the  effort  of  composition,  he  lets  the  precious  days  pass  by 
and  will  not  go  down  into  the  battle.  We  must  not  complain,  because 
he  has  already  given  us  so  much ;  but  it  is  only  the  tenth  part  of 
what  he  might  give  us.     I  allude,  of  course,  to  Dr.  Hort.* 

*  Hie  tbeologian  has  somo  ezciue  for  claimiDg  a  Bhare  in  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  this  or  of  any  age,  Profeseor  J.  E.  B.  Ha^or. 


Results  like  tluw,  are  Datnrallj  ansmtlAfying'  to  Mre.  Ward,  who  U 
cvgvr  to  bo  fl/iog  nt  tht>  '*  high  gatne,'*  uid  i«  oont^Dt  with  nothing' 
fthort  of  that.  TUe  st«Tn  »{>^'ialist,  however,  i.1  apt  to  invi^rt  Ler 
opiiiioD.  He  look«  «u^])idoiti<iy  n{>oa  tli?  "  bt^h  gtunr."  Ht^  artm 
in  it  a  variety  vf  cpbc-mtrral  ]i)rputUrsv».  t^'ap  tiieorixiags,  which 
come  Ligbtly  aad  go  Uglitlv.  On  the  ofber  htuid,  when  be  tiims  to 
the  better  part  of  oiir  Kugltsb  work,  be  evt«  iu  it  at  leant  Hiniethtag 
solid,  something  that  will  Ure.  Exegt-eis  like  Dishop  Ligbtfoot's  or 
Dr.  Westoott's  caiinot  die,  Textaal  criticism  like  that  of  Dn.  Westcoit 
and  Hort  in  a  vast  scientific  coniil ruction  (vef>'  lar  I'rvm  that  mere  work 
of  plodding  tndastiy  wUich  Mrs.  Word  st-enut  to  imagine)  which,  en>n 
thongb  it  may  be  aubeeqoently  modified,  at  leai^t,  marks  a  grrat  stridi* 
in  advance,  a  true  epoch  in  the  bistory  of  the  ijuhject.  And  othi.-r 
mlisidian'  forma  of  the  nieden  Kritik,  prooeediug  this  time  from 
Oxford  and  not  fi'om  Cambridp*.  have  met  with  uioct  gcoierotis  xvcof^~ 
nition  from  the  best  critica  of  Gfrmauy  and  Holland.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  Pr.  Hariiack  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
"Dictionar}'  of  Christian  Biography,''  rvmnrking  that  when  an  English- 
mati  kitcw  his  suffjt^t — a  condition  too  often  not  complied  »vith~4ie  wn« 
better  iu  oxposition  and  in  seizing  the  salient  points  tbnn  a  German 
would  be.*  Perhaps  wc  must  not  Iny  this  flattering  ttticiioii  to  otu' 
Bonis  too  n>adily.  A  series  like  Iwon  illiller's  "  Handhuch  dcr  clos- 
sichen  Alteiibum8wisaeD»;ba(l,''showit  how  the  Germans  are  niastoritig 
tlm  art,  not  only  of  research,  but  of  the  practical  setting  forth  of  iJie 
reniilts  of  research.  Still,  there  tfi  no  doubt  that  the  "  Dictioiiarv-  of 
Christian  Uiography  "  is  in  many  points  superior  to  Herwjg.  Here. 
t'OO,  articles  like  those  of  Or.  Uort  on  Basilidcs  and  IlArdfii'iinrf' 
(alus  \  not  on  the  other  leadiug  Gnostics),  of  the  Bishop  uf  Diirliftin  uii 
Kusr-bius  of  Ceo&area,  of  Dr.  Westcott  on  Clement  and  Origt?n,  of 
Dr.  Gwynn  on  the  Syriao  Versions,  are  classical  addirions  to  tbf 
i'ncyclopajdiaofknuwle*lge,und  many  others,  which  it  might  seem  imi- 
diouii  to  particol arise,  oome  up  to  a  verj*  good  average.  There  are  sigiiw 
that  theGentuuiB  themselves  are  becoming  wi-ary  of  perpetiml  the«)naing, 
and  are  dtmonding  lees  ambitious  but  more  soli^  finct-hand  textuul  work. 
Tlie  cry  for  sQch  work  comes  chiefly  from  the-  conserrative  camp  at 
Leipaic,  but  Gebhardt  and  Hamack's  excellent  •'  Text*  and  Unlrr- 
snclmngeii  "  are  a  symptom  of  the  same  thing.  When  we  oome  to  ihink 
of  it,  oQtside  (he  tireek  Testament,!  tho  totol  share  which  the  Gennans 
have  contributed  to  this  is  surprisingly  small.  Of  nil  the  t»xils  which 
the  scholar  and  critic  have  to  us^^-,  the  most  important  are  the  editions 

•  I  have  not  b<*n  able  to  rerify  this,  whicih  1  secin  illEtincLljr  to  remoiuliei.    Tin- 
pB»«i(H*'lr*«ti  M  HnriMok'4  r^vjiivuf  th«"  DictlonaT7  uf  Cbrisliui  DioK^lpb^ 

( 'J'btoi.  tiitr  1888,  col.  34i3),  which  it.  however.  «o«  of  wium  pralftf . 

t  For  tha  i.c-i  i.   m '.tumcnl  itwlf   l.oth  Gcrnutnj'  mad  Bogljutd  Itnte  an  imixwinn 
arrav  :  nn  l.h«  oiii-  dlilt-,  Wt^Lslcio.  lihnluicti.  l^cbnunD.  and  TiyebmrloTf  .  on  llxr  ulhu. 

Mill    ii...-i...     r,, II.,.   WpMcoit,  and  Horl.     >'■■-  »-V "  i,...n....      u„.  -i„e  jr«H 

Dai.  1  puttnps  wu  might  !^.  .  Uootua 

of  .'  ;cicoti,  and  oow  in  oui '  i  .  <  r^ 
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of  the  extntF-Biblical  Jewish  writers  and  of  the  Fathers ;  but  the  Germans 
hare  done  extremely  little  for  these.  Their  editions  of  Fhtlo  and 
Josephns,  Origen  and  Clement,  are  little  better  than  reprints — unless, 
pnliape,  we  count  Dindorf  s  "  Clement,"  edited  for  the  Oxford  Press, 
which  ought  to  have  been  much  better  than  it  is,  and  the  new 
*'  Josephus "  of  Dr.  B.  Niese.  Something  they  have  done  in  the 
present  century  for  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  something  for  Irenteus  and 
TertnUian,  and  something  for  Ensebins ;  but  this  is  none  of  it  first- 
rate  in  quality,  and  it  is  fully  balanced,  or  rather  outweighed,  by  the 
work  done  at  Oxford  alone  during  the  same  period  by  Burton,  Gaisford, 
Booth,  Cramer,  P.  E.  Pusey,  and  very  decidedly  outweighed  when 
we  take  in  Dr.  Field's  edition  of  the  "  Homilies  of  Chrysostom  "  and 
Dr.  Swete's  admirable  "  Commentaries  of  Theodore  of  Mopsaestia." 
Of  course,  the  great  workers  in  this  field  were  the  French  Benedictines  ; 
but  we  in  England  are  a  good  second  to  them,  and  we  hare  still  the 
credit  of  having  produced  what  were  for  a  long  time,  if  they  are  not 
still,  the  best  complete  editions  of  "  Chrysostom "  (Savile's,  1613), 
'•  Josephus  "  (Bernard  and  Hudson's,  1720),  "  Clement  of  Alexandria  " 
(Pbtter's,  1715),  and  "  Philo  "  (Mange/s,  1742).»  Germany  has  little 
to  set  against  this.  For  Latin  texts  it  was  equally  unfruitful  until 
the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecdesiaatieoruni  Latinorum  was  started  by  the 
Vienna  Academy  (Roman  Catholic).  And  so  far  as  I  have  as  yet 
studied  this  series,  it  would  be  far  more  adequately  characterized  by 
Mrs.  Ward's  epithet  "  industrious,"  than  work  like  that  of  Drs.  Westcott 
and  Hort.  I  do  not  reproach  Protestant  Germany  with  this ;  their 
woric  upon  the  Classics  and  the  "  Monnmenta  GermaniBs  Historica " 
show  what  they  can  do.  But  when  an  estimate  is  being  struck  of  the 
national  contributions  to  theology  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  home 
in  mind. 

Another  point,  too,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  English  Revised 
Version  was  really  a  very  considerable  achievement.  Opinions  may 
diftr  as  to  the  amount  of  positive  success  attained.  Perliaps  it  is 
true  (as  Lagarde  thinks  in  regard  to  the  German  Revision)  that  the 
task  which  the  Committee  had  before  them  was  impossible.  A  classical 
work,  it  may  be  said,  even  though  a  translation,  must  proceed  from  a 
tfingle  impulse.  No  amount  of  emending,  however  scrupulous,  can 
make  up  for  the  want  of  this.  To  put  a  new  patch  upon  an  old 
gUTOfnt  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  shall  appear  of  one  pirce, 
reqnires  genius  so  consummate  as  to  be  rarely  found,  A  Bible  may 
be  produced  far  more  correct  to  all  outward  appearance,  but  tin'  only 
thing  that  it  wants  is  just  the  one  thing  needful — the  bn-ath  of  life 
breathing  through  it  and  making  it  speak  from  heart  to  heart. f    That 

*  The  exMllcnce  of  these  editions  is,  oF  course,  relative  to  the  date  nt  which  tboy 
were  pmdncwl  and  to  most  other  editiooB.  Dr.  Niese's  "Jotiephua"  promise:!  to  be 
ezhaoative  Id  the  collation  of  MSS.  For  "Philo"  an  immenHC  amount  remain*  to 
be  done.  It  is  mnch  to  be  hoped  that  the  collectiona  made  by  Tischendorf  avaj  be 
wtUlud. 

f  L^arde  "  Die  revidierte  Lntherbibel,"  p.  ft  f.  (Gottingen,  1685) ;  and  the  prcient 
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the  Revised  Bible  can  ever  be,  what  the  AuthoriKpd  has  hcen,  &  trun 
PeapWa  Bible,  is  therefore  to  me  very  probli-matical.  Th«  German 
Revision  and  our  own,  so  far,  labour  under  the  isame  diflJculrr,  which 
jvrliaps  iu  each,  case  was  all  bat  ingnperable.  It  is  another  qoestiua 
what  is  I  lie  degree  of  relative  success  attained  by  the  two  RerisioiiB. 
And  hr-FH  the  single  fact  speaks  for  itjaelf,  that  while  in  the  Germmi 
lit-vision  the  chaJiges  in  the  New  Testament  are  variously  estimated  at 
from  eighty  to  two  hnnclred,*  (ho8e  in  the  English  Revision  are  Raid  ro 
amount  to  over  86.000,  of  which  nearly  6000  ai-e  due  to  changes  in 
tdf  Greek  text,  ITiese  mew  statistics  «-iil  give  some  idea  of  tlu* 
extraordinary  care  and  pains  expended  over  the  English  work  ;  and  if 
the  scholarship  is  perhaps  not  faultless,  then?  are  fl.'W  who  are  in  a 
position  to  criticiBe  it.  We  may  well  doubt  if  the  Crerman  Committee 
oonld  improve  upon  it.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
us,  a  preliminary  work  has  been  done  which  will  greatly  lessen  tUc 
gap  between  tin-  scholars  and  the  nation. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  English  liteviston,  but  strictly  speaking  it 
should  be  called  the  Anglo-American  Revision,  for  America  took  an 
active  part  in  it.  And  wo  are  reminded  that,  as  contrasted  with  the 
tbeology  of  the  Continent,  English  theology  no  longer  stands  alonn. 
Not  only  is  there  the  freest  interchanges  of  thought  within  theso 
iiilaiids.  the  scholars  of  Ireland,  some  of  whom  have  been  mentioned 
by  name,  and  of  Scotland  (Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Dr.  Flint,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Brace,  and  others),  contributing  to  the  &bnc  material  of  must 
tniljelajitial  value,  but  there  ia  an  ever-increasing  solidarity  between 
England  and  America.  From  Mrs.  Word's  pmnt  of  view,  Amutien 
linnlly  <x>iint8.  Its  theology,  though  not  withont  diFtinctive  nnd 
national  features,  has  the  same  general  chanu:teristic8  as  our  own. 
.^d  since  it  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  startling  novelties,  it  most,  I 
Mippose,  be  n-gnrd^-d  as  a  pnsiive  nithi-p  (liaii  an  active  participator  in 
the  *'New  Kefyrmation."  I'or  all  that,  America  is  a  factor  of  great  and 
giviwing  importance  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  sitiiation.  Some 
uf  lis  will  think  that  it  is  (piite  as  well  off  without  the  novelties. 
Novell  ifs  of  a,  different  sort  it  is  sure  to  produce  in  due  time.  The 
Amenrans,  like  ourselves,  have  been  occupied  in  working  up  arrears. 
]»  this  ihcy  have  quite  kept  pace  with  us.  1  know  of  no  lK'tt<T 
Church  Histories  in  English  than  l>r.  SchafTs,  and  the  comprehensive 
valamn  of  Dr.  0.  P.  Hsher.  The  latter  seems  to  me  to  bo  a  writer 
of  quite  ideal  tone  and  temper,  nnd  his  boolffl  are  now,  I  am  glad  to 
'tay.  iu  the  hands  of  English  pubtisherst  and  accessible  to  the  EngUidi 

irritiT  iti'-if  |irrbii]Bi  Iw  alluwed  to  rcf«r  to  an  vrtiolo  of  bis  own  in  ibe  Enotitor  for 
April  1W3.  p.  M7  ff. 

■  Tbf  luw(Y  esllmnlc  M  K<vea  Ijj  Dr.  H.  L.  Slroekin  xitc  EriMmltar,  3ttl  wr.,  vnl.vL 
(1{U>T)  p.  10^,  niul  iIh>  hJ)fhrT  hj  l>r.  t^chiilT,  ibut.  p.  4T3.  'Dmae  kUu  uikb  1"  kaowlbu 
tnvHit-  of  lIm  Eiiglbib  Kevi<i>.>n  ciiDDat  do  IwUcr  tboo  mil  \}t.  Weatcult'ii  anklcM  tn  tbe 
vuaif  nnd  tbit  i(urr»ilini:  volume. 

f  Mi-MFM.  H<j(l<l<T  &  KIC'^Kbtva.    The  "  Cbtuch  WMcaj  "  ncvircd  a  bri<rr  btit  lilieUy 
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pablic.  The  Union  Seminary  of  New  York  is  a  centre  for  the  un- 
wearied diffasion  of  theological  knowledge.  Dr.  Thayer  is  to  Harvard 
what  Dr.  Fisher  and  Dr.  Dwight  are  to  Tale,  Dr.  Warfield  formerly 
to  Andover  and  now  to  Princeton,  and  Prof.  Rendel  Hari*is — a  link 
between  England  and  the  West — to  Haverford.  The  mention  of  some 
■of  these  names  will  prevent  us  from  forgetting  that  America  is  taking 
its  share  in  the  work  of  research  as  well  as  in  that  of  popularization. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  century  America  was  fortunate  in  having  among 
its  leading  theologians  Professor  Andrews  Norton,  a  scholar  somewhat 
of  the  type  of  Nathaniel  Lardner,  and  fully  Lardner's  equal,  both  in 
learning  and  in  sobriety  and  soundne^  of  judgment.  At  the  same 
•d^e  we  in  England  had  not,  I  believe,  any  one  so  wide-  and  open- 
minded.  His  spirit  seems  to  have  largely  descended  upon  the  Ameri- 
•can  scholars  of  succeeding  generations.  Foremost  among  his  pupils 
was  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  whose  name  is  now  as  highly  honoured  on  the 
Continent  and  in  this  country  as  in  his  own.  Dr.  Abbot's  influence 
was  exercised  rather  through  private  intercourse  with  other  scholars 
than  through  written  books.  He  left  behind  him,  however,  a  number 
of  essays,  longer  and  shorter,  which  were  most  seasonably  collected 
and  published  at  Boston  last  year  by  Professor  Thayer.  They  are 
models  of  exhaustive  reading,  exact  statement,  and  sober  reasoning, 
and  from  their  excellence  in  these  respects  they  take  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  productions  of  the  century.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  in  the  international  discussions  which  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Didach6,"  though  the  highest  honours  must  doubtless 
be  awarded  to  Hamack  for  his  historical  valuation  of  that  document, 
yet  for  tracking  the  history  of  its  text  more  was  done  in  America  by 
Dr.  McGifTert,  Dr.  Warfield,  and  Professor  Rendel  Harris,  and  for  the 
exegesis  of  its  most  difficult  passages  no  contribution  has  been  more 
valuable  that  of  an  Englishman,  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  It  is  the  raising  of  new  problems  like  this, 
which  really  tests  the  learning,  scholarship,  and  critical  acumen  of  a 
■country  far  more  than  the  serving  up  of  old  materials  with  different 
spicings  of  speculative  theory.  Another  example,  the  brilliant 
identification  of  the  Codex  Annatinus  by  De  Rossi  with  its  remarkable 
verification  by  Dr.  Hort,  will  show  that  the  Germans  have  by  no  means 
a  monopoly  in  such  matters.  Fertile  tracts  are  opened  up  by  these 
discoveries,  of  which  we  have  not  perhaps  even  yet  come  to  the  end. 

To  return  from  this  survey  to  ourselves  in  Oxford  :  Mrs.  Ward  not 
only  thinks  poorly  of  our  past  performances,  but  she  looks  upon  us 
as  condemned  to  sterility : — 

kndator;  notice  from  Dr.  Hamack,  who  remarked  with  justice  ;  "  that  the  author  pos- 
•cues  a  tborongfa  knowledge  of  hia  subject,  and  has  carefully  followed  the  works  of  tho 
iMt  thirty  years,  may  be  eeen  on  every  page"  (Theal.  Lileraturzettung,  1886,  col. 
347).  I  ibould  wUb  especially  to  recommend  "  The  Grounili  of  TheiHtic  and  ChrUtiui 
Belief  as  the  beit  general  treatise  on  apologetics  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
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"  I  5houl<]  like  to  ask  j-ou  what  poewbility  u  there  in  thU  countxT*  of  a 
ticientiKc — that  is  to  s:*y,  an  unprejudiced,  nn  tinbiAMAd  study  of  theology 
under  present  conditions  f  All  our  theologimi  faculties  iire  (iubordinat«  to 
the  Church;  the  pi<ofecison)  ate  clergymen,  the  exaiuinerK  in  the  tbeolof^icMl 
scliiwls  must  be  in  priee>t'ti  ordei-s.  They  are,  in  fiict,  in  that  position  to 
wliich  the  reactionary  orthodoxy  oE  Germany  triwl — unsucceesfully — to 
roduco  the  German  univer^itieii  after  '48." 

"  When  Piittison  made  hw  proposals  iu>  to  the  i-eor^'HDizatioD  of  »tadie»  at 
OxfonI,  he  did  not  trouble  himflelf  to  iudude  therein  any  proposals  a«  to 
tht<  theological  fnruUy.  Until  the  whole  conditions  under  which  thut  faculty 
ozistH  could  l>o  altered,  he  kneir  that  to  meddle  with  it  vrould  bo  uwleeK." 

"  My  whole  experience  in  Gernuiny  was  an  illuNtmtion  of  Uiet^  words. 
As  compared  witti  my  Oxford  divinity  training,  it  wn^  lilie  pas^ng  from  a 
world  of  shadon-a  to  a  world  of  living  and  brejtthin^  humiinity.  Each  of  my 
three  proffssoTS,  on  his  own  ground,  was  grappling'  with  tho  secret  of  the 
pabt,  dmwiiig  it  out  with  all  the  spella  of  iconiing.  sympathy,  iuia^na- 
tion,  worlcing  nil  tho  while  pcrfofily  freely,  imbanipcivd  by  (iulwcriptious  <h* 
itrticlcs,  or  the  rftiiiirfuifiitJi  of  examinatinnt*.  Our  theoliiey  can  show 
nothing  liko  it;  the-  nio:^.  elciuontai'y  conditions  of  such  work  are  larking 
among  -as ;  it  will  take  tlic  effort  of  a  generation,  to  provide  thorn." 

ConBideriug  tliat  Mrs.  Waxd  meations  more  or  Wiu  with  lionour 
fonr  at  \ctuA.  of  tho  incmbiTS  of  the  focnlt}'  of  thcolog}'  at  Oxford, 
including  all  who  nn*  conci'med  with  Biblical  criticism,  and  tlint  she 
furliit-r  nppcftla  to  two  of  the&f  aa  principal  witni't«(-ti  in  ninkJu^  out 
her  own  ca»e.  I  Ihiuk  tiiat  it  inij^ht  hnvt*  occurred  to  lirr  to  ask  how 
fur  this  vor\-  decided  lanpimp'  could  las  juatifii'd.  But  I  tsuFiwct  that 
ill  trulli  Mr«.  "Ward  n-ally  kiiowa  verj'  little  what  tlic  Oxford  traching 
is  like  or  what  i&  being  doni;  th^^n-.  I  ivill  renturt^  to  mention  one  or 
two  facts  which,  if  she  n*ally  bi'licvrs  in  her  own  picture,  shr  will  be 
surprised  to  hear.  1  call  to  mind  at  IcnHt  two  Koitconforroiutt;  who 
have  taken  the  highest  clastt  in  the  School  of  Theology.  Within  thr 
last  f.-vv  weeks  threi;  of  tlie  principftl  theolo)aical  prizi's  have  falli-n  to 
Nonoonformistj*.  I  have  myself,  as  college  lecturer,  had  a  numl)»r 
of  Nonconformist  piipils  of  various  degrees  of  attainment,  who,  I  am 
sni-e,  hftvi-  Ix-en  quite  fairly  judged  bj-  the  examiners.  For  my  own 
part  I  sbould  Iwglad  to  »eo  the  restriction  as  to  examiners  to  which 
Mrs,  Ward  alludes  removed;  but,  practically,  I  think  that  it  makes 
vcrj-  littlr  difft-rence.  Under  tlie  wise  and  enlightened  guidance  of 
Dr.  Fairbaim,  MansHcld  Coll+^e.the  i-ecent  Noticoufonniat  foundation, 
i»  entering  into  cuir  ayntem  and  u  materially  atreugtheuiug  our  liautls. 
Once  a  foitnight  during  ti-rm  a  claM  of  some  dozen  or  more 
members — nearly  nil  firBl-cIassmen  or  prize-winueni  of  some  kind, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  fint-clB»8meu  not  in  the  narrower 
Scliool  of  'IlieologT.-,  but  in  the  wider  arena  of  Lila-it  Uumamore* — 
meet  logetlii-r  over  a  table  and  are  engagi-U  in  colh-cting.  verilyjug, 
and  tabulating  data  bearing,  however  remotely,  on  the  hiKtory  and 
tbeologj-  nf  the  Xew  Testament.  In  this  work  members  of  the  I'usey 
JIoQiM*  and  of  the  NonconRMTuist  College  join  amicably  side  bj-  Bide. 
In  alternate  weeks  another  and  much   smaller  class  roeeta  to  study 
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minutely,  and  at  first  Hand,  a  difficult  problem  of  textual  criticism. 
This,  of  course,  is  rather  outside  and  supplementary  to  the  regular 
corriculam.  But  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Driver,  Dr. 
Cheyne,  and  Dr.  Hatch  to  show  that  in  that  curriculum  research  is  not 
neglected.  Nor  would  I  for  a  moment  undervalue  the  genuine 
learning,  experienced  judgment,  and  refined  theological  culture  which 
is  shown  by  my  colleagues  in  other  departments. 

I  have  been  most  reluctant  to  speak  of  some  of  these  things  ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  co-operate  with  me  are  of  the  same  mind, 
and  would  much  prefer  silence  to  speech  about  them.  We  want  to  be 
doing  and  not  talking.  Nor  do  we  desire  in  the  very  least  to  presume 
upon  the  value  of  anything  we  may  do.  Only  when  tliese  sweeping 
charges  are  made,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  known  that  those 
who  are  most  directly  concerned  neither  despair  of  the  republic,  nor 
intend  (fieo  adjuvante)  to  be  wanting  to  it. 

I  am  aware  that  Mrs.  Ward  will  not  think  much  of  our  proceedings. 
The  prospect  which  she  holds  out  to  us  is  an  "  epoch  of  popu- 
larization "  of  the  results  of  German  criticism.  I  reply,  with  full 
recognition  of  our  own  shortcomings,  and  with  warm  admiration  of  the 
lead  which  the  Germans  have  set  us,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  nation 
with  a  history  like  ours  to  content  itself  with  popularizing  tlie 
work  of  other  people.  We  can  do,  and  we  intend  to  do,  something 
more  than  this.  We  shall  certainly  not  neglect  what  the  Germans 
have  done.  We  shall  use  it,  I  hope,  with  due  acknowledgment  and 
gratitude,  but  we  shall  also  test  it  in  using. 

When  I  returned  to  Oxford  sis  years  ago,  it  was,  I  confess,  in  a 
less  sanguine  frame  of  mind.  Like  Mrs.  Ward,  I  had  been  absent, 
from  Oxford  for  some  years,  and  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  real 
state  of  things  there.  I  did  not  know  how  the  scientific  impulse, 
proceeding  largely  from  the  study  of  Ancient  Historj-,  was  allying 
itself  with  the  religious  temper,  which  is  a  growing  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  University.  But  now  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
a  school  of  genuine  English  theology.  We  have  the  first  and  great 
r.-quisite — men.  Mrs.  Ward  writes:  "It  grows  notoriously  more 
and  more  difficult  to  get  educated  men  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
services  or  doctrines  of  the  Church,  though  they  will  join  eagerly  in 
its  philanthropy."  However  this  may  be  elsewhei-e,  it  is  not  the  case 
in  Oxford.  But  1  suspect  tliat  Mrs.  Ward  ia  confounding  the 
experience  of  a  few  years  ago  with  the  experience  of  to-day.  My 
experience  is,  that  there  is  the  greatest  willingness  to  work  on  all 
sides.  The  advantage  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  division  of  labour,  and  that  recruits,  as  they  join,  can  be  set 
to  the  work  for  which  by  taste  or  attainments  they  are  best  fitted. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  take  a  wide  range  in  our  investigations.  We 
are  doing  our  best  (though  not  exactly  in  the  way  that  Mrs.  Ward 
intends)  to  keep  up  an  outlook  over  the  whole  field. 
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Pl^ocial  att«-ntion  \*  being  paid  to  the  Versions.  Not  only  aiv  tlu' 
problems  of  the  Latlu  VersioDS  being  seriously  grappU-d  urilh,  and 
editions  uii  a  lai-gt*  scale  of  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac  GospfU  aln-sdy  wwll 
advaiicfd,  but  wf  are  also  able  to  ttpi>'at  to  coni]>eteiit  echolnrs  on  tJu- 
inoi-e  outlying- Vereious — the  Coptic,  Anm-iiimi,  ftcd  Aetliiopic.  Nyw 
this  is  not  iuiportaut  for  the  study  of  tlie  New  Testament  alone,  buf 
I  greatly  hope  that  we  may  have  placed  in  our  bands  a  key  to  tbc 
more  thorough  Itumvludge  oC  those  pseudo-epi graphic  writ  ings  for  whicii 
Hilgenfeid  and  Dllliiiouii  Lave  done  sometliing.  bnt  which  bare  not  yet 
been  utilized,  or  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  utilized,  lo  the  esl-eiit 
lo  which  lliey  ought  Ut  be,  in  an  atr«-uipt  really  to  afocrtain  tlio  cou— 
ditipDK  under  which  the  New  Testament  cnme  into  beiug. 

Bui  I  would  wani  our  well-wishi-i-s  and  ihose  who  look  to  (he 
Univei'sities  to  supply  guidaiice  ti)  ihe  nation  lu  tlu-M'  uiulteri^,  that 
tliey  must  be  pn-pari'd  for  comparatively  slow  advonci^E  and  fur  a 
good  deal  of  tlial  nieihit  Kntik  wliicli  Mr«.  Ward  regards  so  cum- 
passionately.  For  my  own  pari  I  am  five  to  confess  tlmt  I  have  ralher 
a  partiality  for  llie  nudrre  Krxtik.  T  deUbi*ra.tely  cho«^  to  begin 
upon  it  nivM'ir,  and  I  usually  n-conurirnd  it  to  those  of  luy  pupils 
who  have  a  bent  in  that  direction  :  for  wveral  reasons.  In  thn  first 
place^  the  lo^cnt  order  of  things  is  t-extual  criticism,  exegi>sis,  higher 
criticism,  We  cannot  dmw  wife  infen-no'B  until  we  Icnow  the 
pn;'ciw!  facta  on  which  those  inference.'i  are  lo  bi-  based.*  Wo  must 
know  first  what  a  irritpr  really  said,  and  then  what  he  really  meant, 
before  we  can  aw^Ign  to  him  liin  place  in  llu-  proo-ss  of  development. 
In  the  second  place,  textual  criticism  is  an  excelh'nt  practising  ground 
in  scientific  method.  I  bc-lieve  it  to  Ix-  tiie  m-an-itt  approach  to  pore 
scienc**  which  theology  offers.  Thirdly,  the  student  can  pursue  it 
nndistractt<I  by  questions  of  orthofloxr  or  hetercidoxj-.  While  he  is 
engaged  upon  it  the  greater  generalizations  are  held  in  puspen.'fe,  and 
opinion  ripens  npon  them  gradiinlly  and  naturally,  without  any 
forcing.  It  1.1  not  the  mere  adoption  of  conclusions  ready-made  bv 
Bomeliody  i'Up,  but  it  ^7<m9  up  almost  imperceptibly  through  the  slow 
accumulation  offsets.  Tliis  is  a  far  more  healthy  procesj*.  Lnsrly,. 
my  own  bt-lief  Is  that  (he  positive  ivsnlts  of  textual  criticism  may 
easily  be  under-estimated.  The  strong  point  about  it  is  that  ihe 
clo.'^e  analysis  which  lextual  criticism  involves  comes  in  where  litenirv 
and  dii-i-ct  e\-id<-iice  fails.  I  susi^ect  that  if  we  aw  to  know  more 
about  (hat  all-important  century  which  inlen-eiies between  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  Trenatus,  textual  criticism  will  hare  a  larger  word  to  say 
than  it  has  said  liillierto. 

But  textnsl  criticism  is  ouly  ono   among  a  numbt^T  of  outlying 


*  "How  ^ftfn  liavc  wv  amii  a  whole  scuffohllng  ol  lh«ofv  entiift  down  bentUonff 
wtirn  (ina  prnp,  IhwciI  on  b  fanllr  rruijing,  ^\lt»  hwn  prTTnmr  rrnuivtil,"— Mr.  •ItMntli 
■Jiu:oU  iu  B  ittrUttnc  ajl!ole  on  '*R<.>Ofnt  iteM<an;li  la  BibtiotU  AnJunolugy "  la  Itae 
Arelnralaffi'aU  Sti-irir  for  Vonili  I8B0,  p.  & 
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subjects  to  which  ati^nliou  must  be'  paid.  We  need  a  cloud  of 
monographs  apon  debfttablt*  points  of  all  kinds  before  we  can 
upproocU  Xhis  central  prcbk-m.  There  is  a  ewlidarity  iu  true 
licience ;  it  "uicn'es  altogetLer  if  it  moves  at  all."  Unauspected 
and,  ao  to  speak,  "  l<f1^phontc."  ooimecticna  link  to^etht'r  the  mo»t 
distant  parta  of  the  subject.  Nu  one  can  tt^U  fruui  wliat.  quarter  or 
from  what  seemingly  trivial  and  uegk'CtiKl  fact  nvw  ligbl  may  break 
over  a  whole  field-  We  must,  therefon-,  obser\-o  au  atUludp  of 
eocpectation ;  we  must  be  content  to  wait  fur  resulta  from  iuiiuiries 
seemingly  irrelevant  tu  our  main  purpuKo.  There  is  suru  to  be  a 
ccdftain  amount  of  wa.su',  and  inquiries  will  Iw  1>egun  which  an* 
found  to  lead  nowhf>n>.  In  theology,  as  in  science,  it  is  difUcidt  to 
prodict  tieforeliand  which  direcUoa  will  prove  the  most  fruitful. 

A  proowEi  like  this  may  weil  seem  circaitouB  to  lh<>  tnitaidfr. 
Circuitous  it  its  though  the  circles  in  which  it  muvi-s  may  narrow 
inwardly  by  ddgn-es.  We  have  no  "  New  lieformation "  in  our 
pockets.  Wo  do  not  believe  in  short  cuts  and  easy  (solutions.  Wi* 
oannot  Ml  back  on  comrortabh'  formuhc  like  ''tin*  allegorical  iiiter- 
prptadona  of  Alexandria,  the  Rnbbinical  interpretations  of  St.  T*aul 
and  th*^  Gospels*  the  hiatorical  method  of  Joaephus,  the  eiiperslitionrt 
of  Jastin  and  I'npias,  the  childish  critidam  and  infurmatton  of 
IrenajTW."  1  have  my  Bn?picions  as  to  the  effect  which  a  prnperly 
Socratio  examiner  might  produce  in  rivd  voce  upon  a  candidate  who 
itent  bim  in  an  answer  like  that.  Such  formulEe  would  save  a  great- 
deal  of  laboriccL'!  inrestigation  if  we  could  only  otlopt  them  ;  but  they 
verer  yet.  "  plucketl  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  "  of  any  period,  and 
ntirer  will.  Of  all  tlit^  hopeful  signa  that  I  se^t  abont  me,  there  i.s 
none  more  hopeful  than  the  spirit  in  which  1  find  the  younger 
Btodeuta  prepared  to  work.  They  have  shown  mc  that  it  is  pos-iible 
lo  be  critical  and  yet  not  supercilious  or  self-complacent,  possiblo  to 
look  forward  to  the  futnre  without  breaking  with  the  pa<«t,  and 
powiblL-  to  aim  at  great  things,  and  yet  to  see  that  tho  way  to  great 
tliingfl  lies  through  small  ones. 

I  have  mj-self  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  rise  of  the  critical 
movement  in  England.  It  fuuud  ua  going  ou  sleepily  in  a  dull  con- 
rentional  groove,  Tb«  It^aders  of  the  Church  had  been  brought  up  in 
Budi  a  state  of  things,  and  it  wan  natural  that  they  should  tsko  alarm 
at  the  startling  propositioiiH  put  before  them.  A  clamour  arose  ;  the 
law-oonrta  wen*  invoked ;  the  first  promulgators  of  the  new  opinions 
bad  to  fight  with  their  backs  to  thu  wall.  But  this  commotimi  was 
only  upon  the  surface.  The  great  moss  of  quiet-going  jjeople,  the 
main  body  of  Church  and  nation,  was  all  the  time  list'Cning  and  giving 
a  patient  hearing  to  both  cides.  !(■  was  not  bo  much  the  ardent  desire 
tat  Hpeculalive  truth  as  the  old-fa^hi(.>n('d  English  deLerminution  to  see 
fair  play.  Tlui  same  old-fashioned  Knglii^h  spirit  prevented  it  from 
thrtiwtog  itwlf  in  with  either  extn-me.    It  was  too  staunch  and  loyal 
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to  its  past  to  sarrender  at  once  to  Ihe  new  idoag,  aiiJ  yet  too  pssimtially 
fair-miudt^  not  to  »v  that  there  wotf  »omt?thing  in  them.  It.H  mind 
U  not  yet  made  up.  It  is  assitnilating  fclowly  what  it  cnn  aasiiiu- 
lat<?.  For  my  owu  port  I  wouhl  not  have  it  move  any  fast«T.  Thirty 
years  iu  the  life  of  u  nation  like  our»  ia  little  enough.  It  wooH  bo 
inipossihle  to  hBve  qnicker  progress  which  should  be  also  sure.  With 
the  attitude  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole.  1  do  not  think  that  any  fault  can 
he  found.  Airs.  Ward  sfoms  to  me  to  ovi-rcharge  htr  picture.  She 
SW8  thai  witli  whicii  she  comes  in  more  immediate  contact ;  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  there  were  not-  a  ci'rtain  amount  of  impaticnct*; 
hut  it  doen  not  rink  ven'  deep.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  1  feel  sure, 
would  prefer  that  thotie  whose  business  it  i»  to  do  its  thinking  and 
cspkring  for  il  should  not  be  hniTied. 

Meanwhile,  as  our  English  way  is.  the  proct  ical  Eolution  is  in  advance 
of  thi!  inl-ollectiial.  The  critical  raovcnient  wet  with  another  movement 
which  was  at  least  twenty  years  oUh-r  tliaii  itself.  Tliat  movement 
had  gone  through  the  same  phases,  the  same  clamour  nt  first,  the  sauw 
patient  ohwrvation,  the  somu  alow  assimihilion  of  wlmt  was  best  in  it. 
It  is  less  preiimture  to  snni  up  the  resnlts  of  the  movement  which 
began  ae  Tractarianisni.  It  has  left  it-"  mark  dti-ply  imprinted  on  the 
n-Iigioiis  life  of  the  people.  One  might  well  think  tlmt  never  beforw 
had  the  English  Church  found  its  true  vocation.  It  had  Imh-u  fei'Ung 
'i\»  way  towaiids  it  eVer  since  the  Beformntion,  hut  never  before  quit* 
SQCceediH]  in  hitting  that  happy  mean  which  is  so  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  race.  Services  df!Vout  %vithout 
■npiTSiilion,  ri'[ini"<l  without  sentimpntaliiiTO,  chi'^-rful  without  extra- 
vaganw,  serious  without  gloom,  keeping  up  n  strictj  eontJauily  with 
the  past  and  expansive  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pn-sent :  it  wonld 
be,  of  Cdursi',  too  much  to  say  that  this  happy  mi-nn  has  heeu  attained 
(^ven'when- ;  out  of  so  many  thousmnd  chnrclies 'there  most<  needs 
be  exo-fses  on  the  right  hand  and  defects  on  the  left,  whidi  aru 
only  the  kind  of  rscperiments  through  whidi  advauoe  m  made  ;  but  tho 
moan  of  which  I  speak  represents  the  equilibrium  towards  which, 
aft^T  voiious  inevitable  oscillations,  the  Churcli  of  England  swma 
gradually  Ri-ttHng,  The  Church  Association  still  exists,  and  may  do 
BOiue  mischief;  but  the  time  for  4uam.'IIing  is  n^ally  post.  This  resnln 
docs  infinit*-  credit  to  that  sobriety  and  sound  ft-nnc,  that  right  feeling 
and  right  judgment,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  a  ct^rtoin  slownpsg  of 
wit  not  easily  carried  awoy  by  high-sounding  phrame,  on  which  wo 
have  hitherto  prided  ourselves,  and  never  perlmps  iritli  more  reason 
than  at  this  moment.  And  I  deeire  no  l>etter  augury  on  the  sido  of 
theory  than  that  which  aln-ody  lies  K-forc  oa  on  tie  «ile  of  practice. 


W,  Sanuav. 
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THOMAS  HARDY: 


THE  HISTORIAN  OF  WESSEX. 


LEADING  men  iu  the  trade  hare  differed  of  late  in  print  aboat 
what  oonstitates  a  story.  The  author  of  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook  "  has  wasted  his  time — for  he  might  have  been  writing 
another  novel — in  scorning  tales  with  plots.  There  are  only  two  sides 
to  the  controTersy.  All  the  stories  are  told,  says  the  plaintiiT,  while 
the  defence  ia  that  he  only  is  a  storyteller  who  tells  a  story.  This  has 
no  point  unless  it  means  that  the  exciting  plots  have  been  exhausted, 
and  that  a  storyteller  must  deal  in  sensation.  All  the  stories  will 
certainly  never  be  told  while  there  is  life  on  the  earth,  and  Mr. 
Howells  is  a  proof  of  it.  His  books  are  stories  because  his  characters 
reveal  themselves  by  their  words  and  actions  us  they  work  their  way 
to  matrimony.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  not  more  a  storyteller  than 
Mr.  Howells.  They  are  masters  in  the  same  art,  but  with  different 
methods  ;  and  rules  to  make  them  write  alike  would  be  a  calainity. 
Each  has  found  out  the  best  way  for  himself.  Thus  all  so-called 
stories  are  properly  labelled  except  those  that  are  descriptive  report- 
ing. However  brilliant  description  of  character  may  be  it  will  not  do 
by  itself;  a  writer  may  plot  marriage,  murder,  and  magic,  and  not 
be  a  storyteller.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  the  points  of  the  horse,  but 
to  see  him  running.  Mr.  Howells  seldom  goes  wrong  here,  but  Mr. 
James  more  frequently,  and  of  English  writers  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips  is  a 
storing,  because  clever,  warning. 

No  living  novelist  keeps  more  in  the  background  than  Mr.  Thomas 
Maidj,  who  ia,  therefore,  a  storyteller.  Except  that  they  all  follow 
the  same  calling,  he  has  little  in  common  with  Mr.  Collins  or  the 
"  American  school,"  standing  midway  between  them,  for,  on  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  he  does  attempt  to  ride  sensation,  it  flings  him, 
and  he  has  not  Mr.  Howells'a  pleasure  in  choosing  for  hero  the  com- 
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raoneat  man  in  the  street.  The  American  school,  indeed,  love  to 
dwell  with  conveutional  persons,  apon  whom  Mr.  Hflrdy  turns  his 
bock.  If  ho  had  got  Daisy  Miller  as  far  ha  Casterbridge,  she  wonld 
have  returned  home  of  no  asc  to  llr.  James.  Mr.  Hardy  would  havo 
diaoovcrcd  qnc«r  ideas  in  her  htmd,  and  enconraged  their  growth. 
Some  would  rather  say  that  he  would  have  given  them  to  her,  for 
there  is  a  public  that  compares  SEr.  Hardy,  when  he  is  writing  of 
yoang  ladies,  to  tlie  conjuror  who  brings  strange  things  out  of  an 
empty  box.  IFo  has  critic-i  whom  he  scema  to  vex,  hut  every  one,  at 
all  events,  must  admit  that  he  writes  with  somethbg  to  say,  except 
when  he  loses  himself,  as  he  tends  to  do  everj-  time  he  wanders  beyond 
Wessex. 

Life  has  impressed  him  in  three  ways.  The  provincial  towns  and 
villages,  and  heaths  and  woods  of  Wessex,  which  were  the  world  of 
his  yoath,  have  taken  hold  of  him,  as  the  scenes  and  persons  of  her 
early  days  possessed  Geoi^e  Eliot,  and  their  inflneuco  is  still  bo  strong 
that  when  he  escapes  from  it  he  is  comparatively  colourless.  Ko 
reader  of  his  AVcssex  (ales  would  have  him  shake  this  influence  oH^ 
for  it  is  part  of  his  great>ncs8  as  a  novelistj  the  part,  that  may  ma^ 
the  historian  of  Wt'^Bcx  a  personage  to  posterity  when  it  has  lost  the 
names  of  all  his  contemporaries  in  fiction  save  one.  Mr.  Hardy'a 
fixed  ideas  about  yoimg  women,  whatever  their  rank  or  upbringing, 
aro  80  ori^na),  adhered  to  with  such  tenacity  from  book  to  Iwok,  and 
so  cunningly  illustrated  as  to  cry  for  comment.  LaslJy,  he  feels  deeply 
the  tragedy  of  humanity.  Several  of  his  stories,  not  necessarily  the 
best,  end  like  iShakespearian  tragedies,  The  end  may  have  been  led 
up  to  with  noise  and  bustle,  but  when  it  comes  all  is  qoiet  enongli. 
Passion  has  spent  itself.  Here  is  an  open  grave,  hut  in  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  world  it  is  too  small  to  be  noticed.  Elfride  is  in  it,  and 
the  two  men  who  loved  her  can  only  look  in  and  turn  away.  What 
fires  have  burned  in  their  breasts,  what  days  of  miseiy  and  delight 
she  has  given  them,  how  jealous  they  have  been  of  each  other,  and 
this  is  the  end.  Mr.  Hardy's  sad  philosophy  rings  as  tme  as  his 
English  yeomen  or  his  picture  of  Hgdon  Ueath,  and  he  ignores  tbe 
childish  repugnance  to  "  unhappy  endings,"  like  one  who  thinks  that, 
the  art  of  storytelling  may  aim  higher  than  to  rest  the  brain  of 
Darwins  or  Uuskins  when  they  are  tired  of  thinking.  I'^iclion  is  not 
necessarily  a  substitute  for  marbles.  In  one  sense  Mr.  Hardy  may 
be  said  to  hove  gone  a  stage  b^ond  the  tragic  writers  of  the  world's 
younger  days,  for  he  sees  that  in  real  life  the  comedy  often  has  a 
tragic  ending,  and  he  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  tme  to  life. 
Not  Mr.  Mereditli  himself  has  a  firmer  conception  of  the  greoinesa 
and  smallnoss  of  individual  man.  A  few  men  and  women  ore  token, 
and  round  their  life  of  a  moment  Mr.  Hardy  weaves  a  stmnge  tale, 
but  he  always  has  one  eye  on  the  mighty  world  in  which  they  are 
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insigiiiflcant  atoms.  "  The  more  I  sep  of  life,"  Veobright  ssys, 
**  the  TOOTM  do  I  peropivp  that  there  is  nothing  particularly  grviit  in  its 
greatest  walks,  and  therefore  notiiing  particulnrly  siiiall  in  mine  of 
fune-cntting."  There  is  no  cynicism  in  this,  for  Mr.  Hard;  always 
'Vritee  from  his  heart.  It  is  only  a  philosophy  come  to  him  a  little 
befom  itA  time,  a  grand  philosophy  of  the  fntore  toward  which  the 
world  is  shaping. 

Tbia  riew  of  life  is  one  of  3fr.  Hardy's  links  with  posterity.  The 
mber  is  that  he  has  written  history,  which  cAnnot  he  rewritten  into 
anything  better.  There  are  clever  novelists  in  plentj*  to  give  us  the 
•entdmental  asjwct  of  country  life,  and  others  can  »how  its  crueller 
iid«.  tSome  paint  its  sunsets,  soms  never  get  beyond  its  ptg-troaghs 
or  its  ale-hooses;  many  can  be  sarcastic  about  its  dulness.  But 
Ur.  Hardy  is  the  only  man  among  them  who  can  scour  the  village 
and  miss  nothing ;  he  knows  the  common  as  Mr.  Jefleries  knew 
it;  bat  he  knows  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  common.  Among 
Stilish  novelists  of  to-dny  he  is  the  only  realist  to  be  considered,  so 
far  as  life  in  country  parts  is  concerned.  The  professional  realists 
oC  these  times,  who  wear  a  giant's  robe  and  stnnible  in  it.  see  only  the 
aaaaj  aide  of  life,  reproducing  it  with  mercile!<s  detail,  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  the  unnatural  instead  of  to  nature,  and  photographing  by 
tbe  li^t  of  a  policeman's  lantern.'  The  diiferfuce  betwe<m  them  and 
the  moo  whose  name  they  borrow  is  that  they  only  see  the  cnick  in 
the  cup,  while  he  sees  the  cup  with  the  crack  in  it.  There  are 
DoreUsta  of  society  whoso  realism  is  as  genuine  as  Mr.  Hardy's,  hut 
they  are  not  so  fortunate  in  their  aubject.  The  face  of  society  has 
changed  but  little  since  Thackeray  rofloctod  it,  and  his  portraits 
swallow  theirs.  With  country  lifo  it  is  diflerent,  Tho  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  aoe  tho  end  of  many  things  in  country  parts, 
of  the  peasantry  who  never  go  beyond  their  own  parish,  of  quaint 
nuumera  and  customs,  of  local  mod<-s  of  speech  and  ways  of  looking 
■it  existence.  Railwayn  and  machinpiy  ol  rarions  sorts  create  now 
tmdos  and  proft^ssions,  and  kill  old  ones.  Tho  rustics  of  Warren's 
'  '     1^,  who  went   to  the  Cii.'*terbritlgi»  fair  with  sheep-crooks   in 

.iiids  and  straw  woven  njund  tlifir  hats,  arc  already  to  l>e  seen 
tailor-made  twice  a  yeai-  in  Oxford  Street.  Thus,  the  shepherds  and 
tiiatcliers  and  farnieii*  and  villagers,  who  WHre.  will  soon  be  no  more, 
and  if  their  likenei^s  is  not  taken  now  it  will  be  lost  for  ever,  ilr. 
Hardy  has  given  much  of  his  life  to  showing  who  these  rustics  were 

■  ■V  they  lived,  and    his  contemporarieR   have  two  reasons  for 

ly  his  pictures  true,     Oue  is  that  Billy  Smallbury,  Poorglass, 

Unuidfatlier  William,  and  tke  others  aro  still  to  bo  met  with,  though 

their  daya  are  numbered.     Posterity  will  not  have  them  to  moaEure 

'tbe  rustics  of  Mr.  Hardy  by,  hut  it  will  have  the  other  and  lasting 

Tfao  truth  Uvea  on  in  literature,  bovause  it  is  felt  to  bo  tme, 
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and  one  knows  that  whoever  rnads  of  Dick  Dewy  in  1989  will  feel  as 
sure  of  him  as  we  are  of  tho  Vicar  of  Wake6eld.  Frequently  it  is 
said  good-naturedly  of  novolifll«  that  they  provide  material  from  which 
history  can  bo  written.  One  may  ventare  to  say  that  euch  good 
history  aa  the  courtship  of  Fancj'  Day  will  never  be  boiled  down  or 
written  up  into  anything  better.  With  BathslK'ba's  gtorj*  and  Hen- 
chard'a,  it  will  keep  as  it  is,  and  not  turn  sour. 

There  mast  be  many  persons  who  tind  it  difficult  to  ivalize  that 
there  is  no  town  called  Casterbridge  in  the  map.  ilr.  Hardy  has 
^ren  England  a  town.  Unfortunately,  he  has  not  limited  himself  to 
the  couutf}'  of  which  Casterbridge  is  the  centre.  Rich  as  Knglisb 
literature  is  by  liia  \SVbSfx  tales,  it  would  have  been  richer  had  he 
not  sometimea  wandered  abroad  and  astray  for  his  chief  charact-ers. 
I^ever  a  can'lees  writer,  he  has  thrown  away  Rkill  on  books  that  have 
no  value  ami  litlle  uiomeiitary  interest  He  is  only  on  firm  ground  in 
the  country,  and  not  even  then  when  he  brings  Society  figures  into  it. 
Some  writers  have  created  great  chai-acters  n^presentative  of  a  does 
with  which  they  had  little  personal  atxpmintance.  but  Mr.  Hardy  has 
no  such  art.  I-ondon  society  and  London  profi'ssional  life  must  bo 
known  to  lum,  at  least  superGoially,  but  they  are  strange  to  tlie 
Weuex  he  has  by  heart,  and  in  attempting  to  draw  them  he  faila 
absolotely.  Even  »  man  of  letters  is  not  in  hia  ken,  for  Elfrid*'*t 
lover,  Knight,  who  is  meant  to  be  a  very  admirable  man.  is  simply  the 
mort  insufferabl*'  prig  in  fiction.  *•  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta"  is  a 
'*  comedy  in  chapters,"  hardly  less  doleful  than  most  modern  comedies 
in  acts,  and  it  is  a  disappointment  of  a  donble  kind.  It  is  not  a 
comedy,  and  its  London  life  is  preposterous.  "  A  Laodicean  "  and 
*'  Two  on  a  Tower  "  are  not  comedies,  but  they  may  be  classed  among 
Society  noveJs.  They  are  both  dull  books  :  here  and  there,  uas^  as 
well,  and  the  besom  of  oblivion  will  soon  pasji  over  them.  The  tranter's 
dance,  Bob  I*veday's  escape  from  the  pres5gang,  Uenchard  or 
Batlinheba  Evenh-nc  in  tho  market-place — any  one  of  theee  scenes 
outweighs  all  Mr.  Hardy's  Society  stories. 

"  Silas  Mamer"  is  a  great  novel,  but  when  the  wealth  of  rural 
life  given  ns  hy  Mr.  Hai-dy  is  taken  into  account,  it  must  be  oon< 
ceded  that  he  has  enriched  iht:  fiction  which  deals  with  heaths  and 
Tillages  much  more  than  Oeorge  Eliot.  Mr.  JefTeriep,  it  \»  true,  has 
done  as  much  for  the  natnral  scenery,  for  tho  hwlges  and  iliiches, 
and  wild  and  garden  flowers,  and  woods  and  glndes  and  commons, 
but  he  bos  not  done  more.  Mr.  Hardy's  pas.'^ionale  love  of  Nature  la 
sunk  into  him :  he  not  only  knows  the  Iiiiid  of  Weswx  with  the  life 
that  grows  out  of  it,  he  has  not  only  seen  it  in  every  weather,  but  he 
has  felt  its  moods ;  they  have  beeu  communicated  to  him  until  he  has 
shared  Nature's  joys  and  struggles,  and  l)eeome  one  of  iu  poets.  Only 
a  poet  ooold  have  put  Egdon  Beath  so  wonderfully  into  "  Tho  Retom 
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of  tlio  NadTO,''  only  a  poet  oould  Iiave  described  the  tbunderstonn  of 
"  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."  Yot,  bning  a  true  novelist,  the 
acenery  is  with  Mr.  Hanly  only  a  Hno  scttiDj:^.  Kot  the  ht-ath,  but 
thofio  whu  cross  it,  are  his  subjects.  His  lir&t  book,  "  Dfspfnite 
Remedies,"  in  only  a  study  in  other  people's  metiioda.  With 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree."  which  made  way  with  the  public 
as  slowly  as  "  Loma  Doone,"  the  Wessex  Heries  began,  and  perhaps 
.since  Goldsmith's  death  there  has  been  no  snch  idyll  of  country  life. 
It  is  not  Mr.  Hnrdy's  pieatest  book,  but  it  is  his  most  perfect ;  from 
th*^  moment  Dick  Dewy  appeara,  singing  of  "  dafibdowndilliefl."  till  he 
and  Fancy,  newly  married,  listen  to  the  nightingale,  the  story  g]id«?s 
on  like  a  Wesscx  stream.  It  is  Mr.  Hartly's  one  novel  in  which 
there  i.*>  nothing  to  jar.  A  tranter  and  his  son,  a  school  mist  rei>$,  a 
gamekeeper,  and  a  village  choir  are  the  simple  company  of  whom 
an  artist's  tu^c  make  us  one.  Her»',  and  in  "  Far  from  t\w  Mad- 
ding Crowd,"  which  Brst  awakened  the  public  to  th^t  uew  novelist, 
the  rustics  are  at  their  best.  They  are  nevt'r  again  quite  so  fresh 
and  natural  when  they  meet  to  drink  cider.  In  tho  fullomng  books 
one  has  now  and  again  a  suspicion  that  they  art.>  introduced  as  a  puppet- 
show  Ix-nvif-n  the  more  sorioua  acts.  They  took  the  public  so  well  in 
the  earlier  stories  that  they  must  b<'  ottered  ^ain  and  again,  as  Mr. 
Sotheni  hail  to  go  on  playing  Dundrcarj'.  Characters  at  first,  they 
beooiDf  nUher  charact^ristacB,  only  those  eccentricities  being  given 
prominence  that  are  calculated  to  raise  the  reodiet^t  laugh.  There 
are  times  when  they  ore  only  a  funny  chorus,  playing  aomowliat 
obvioasly  for  applause.  Tho  moat  unlettered  villager  may  hare 
nottiral  wit  or  humour,  but  "  ruBtica  *'  are  not  usually  amu.sing  by 
intention,  and  in  Mr.  Hardy's  earlier  novels  they  nr(^  unconscious 
humorists,  as  wherp  Fancy's  stepmother  will  not  have  Dick  Dewy 
^  his  dinnrT  with  her  Hecond-best  knives  and  forks  lest  people 
should  think  she  hns  nothing  bt>tter.  Hundrrdfi  of  touches  equally 
true  to  life  are  to  bo  found  in  the  rustic  pictures  of  the  early  novels, 
and  there  are  even  many  in  the  later  ones.  Rut  there  is  now  a 
tendency  to  spoil  tho  rustics  by  putting  clever  sayings  into  tJn'ir 
mouths.  "Why  shonid  death  deprive  lif""!  of  fonriietice  ? "'  asks  a 
toper,  taking  possession  of  the  four  iienny  pieces  set  apart  for  keepinr» 
down  the  eyelidii  o£  a  dead  woman.  A  dninken  hag  is  on  trial,  aiu), 
iin  a  constable's  repeating  certain  remarks  of  hers,  she  argues.  "  I  was 
not  d^mbk'  enough  to  bear  what  I  said,  and  what's  said  out  of  mv 
bearing  isn't  evidence."  The  same  wouiau  would  see  Ilenclinrd 
humiliated  because  "  I  do  Uke  to  see  the  trimming  pulled  off  such 
r'hristroaa  candles."  A  pretty  wife  is  '*an  uncommon  picture  for  a 
man's  best  parlour,"  a  woman  |-ets  married  ''by  the  grace  of  God 
juul  a  ready  young  man."  Any  one  of  these  i-emarks  will  pass. 
faatWB  get  them  in  sheaves.     Knsttcs  do  not  Hing  such  smart  things 
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abont  promiecQoasly.  Somotimes,  too,  the  author  goes  to  the  other 
extreme,  making  his  ruBtics  hardly  haman  in  their  ignoranoe.  *'  Ok, 
and  what  d'yo  think  I  found  out,  Mrs.  Veobright?  The  parson 
wears  a  suit  of  clothes  under  his  surplice!  I  could  sinj  his  black 
sleeve  when  he  held  up  his  arm."  A  clever  City  man  could  evolra 
rustics  capable  of  providing  this  sort  of  Amusoment  to  other  City  men. 
It  is  not  the  realism  that  givea  Mr,  Hardy's  rural  figures  a  chance  of 
tiring  on. 

English  fiction  is  so  much  wealthier  in  heroines  than  in  heroes  that 
tho  ladies  who  have  immortality  ivill  sur\'ivo  as  w-idows.  To  create 
an  attxacttve  young  man  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  trade :  when  he 
is  meant  to  be  a  fine  fellow  he  is  nine  times  in  tea  a  prig;  at  the 
beBt  he  baa  only  tho  making  in  him  of  a  nice  lady.  Scott  admitted 
his  failures  here,  and  Pickwick  is  worth  all  Dickens's  other  heroes. 
Mr.  Ilardy's  heroes,  however,  by  whom  is  meant  the  men  that  fall  in 
love  with  bis  Batbsbebas  and  Aune  Uarlands,  will  acoompany  bis 
young  ladies  into  the  next  centuty,  a  fortunate  arrangement,  fur  these 
exaspTating  and  adorable  women  are  not  for  travelling  alone. 
Somerset,  Switbin,  and  the  other  men  of  the  Society  novels  will  be 
happily  lost,  bnfc  Gabriel  Oak,  Troy,  Bob  and  John  Loreday,  Henchard 
(triumphing  nt  last  over  the  Sootemnn^  who  speaks  a  fearsome  tongue 
of  \x\%  own)  have  still,  one  feels,  a  career  before  them.  These  are 
Mr.  Hardy's  greatest  "  rustics,"  for  every  one  of  them  is  coontry  born 
and  bred.  Tho  villa^  or  farm  chorus  is  delightful,  hutit^quaintnesa 
is  comparatively  only  a  knack  the  author  has.  Having  the  manners 
and  ways  of  the  most  homespnu  country  folk  at  his  finger  ends,  so  to 
speak,  he  can  play  upon  tbem  as  easily  as  Bnthaheha  thrummed  her 
much-dtscnitsed  piano,  bat  it  is  another  matter  to  catch  a  rustic  young 
and  make  a  man  of  him  aa  Mr.  Hardy  does  with  Gabnet  Oak.  *'  Far 
from  the  Jladding  Prowd  "  is  a  great  novel,  and  it  gets  some  of  its 
greatness  from  Gabriel  and  'j'roy.  Oak  is  tho  hero  whom  novelists 
try  to  draw  eternally,  the  good  fellow  with  a  head  aa  welt  aa  a  heart, 
and  where  nearly  all  are  un-^nccessfol  Mr.  Hardy  triumphs.  John 
Ridd  is  the  prominent  yeoman  of  romance,  Gabriel  Oak  of  realistic 
fiction.  A  manlier  Englishman  was  never  drawn.  Gabriel  is  the 
true  growth  of  Wessex  aoil,  and,  with  the  brothers  Tjovcdav,  forms  one 
of  a  strong  trio.  John  Loveday,  tbe  gallant  soldier  wbo  bravely  leaves 
his  sweetheart,  "  to  blow  his  trumpet  till  silenced  for  ever  upon  one 
of  the  bloody  battle-fields  of  Spain,"  and  the  more  fickle  but  not  less 
gallant  Bob,  are  part  of  Kogland's  greatness.  Vet  the  chivalrous 
trumpet-major  is  not  the  soldier  of  whom  Mr.  Uai-dy's  readers  will 
think  first.  The  trnmpet  blows  to  introduce  gay,  witty  Sergeant  Tror, 
whom  Ttalhsheba  ro&rriea  because  ho  says  he  must  have  her  or  another. 
The  whole  incident  of  Troy's  wooing  is  incomparable.  Grant  that 
women  are  Bathshcbas,  and  it  is  ob^-iaus  that  he  is  not  to  be  n>aistad. 
The  lady-farmer  is  not  the  only  purson  whom  he  carries  off  hc^r  feet. 
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Hia  bnlluuifi  andactty  cwU  ft  glAmonr  over  the  rpaders;  as  wrII,  a.nA.  ihey 
r*oe  After  fiie  serpeant,  unable  to  reflect,  cAptiratedj  nntil  the  knot  is 
tied.  Mr.  Hardy  Joes  not  lutroduce  Troy  to  preach  a  tDonJ.  The 
moral  is  Ibtrre,  anil  uu  awful  tra^i^y  beuta  it  into  Baththeba's  hfAtt, 
bat  racb  tilings  are.  isiicfa  men  are,  and  that  is  suflicient  for  the  author, 
who  in  always  an  artiui,  here  a  supremo  one.  Ue  does  not  draw  a 
male  flizt  to  tshow  that  the  species  are  con  torn  ptible,  but  because  them 
■ra  male  Qirta ;  nor  are  the  two  terrible  liceues,  l-'anny's  death  and 
BrthfhrHt  opi^ning  the  coflBn,  introduced  to  warn  womenkiud  against 
Mm  Tro^  BathEheba'a  mistake  and  it«  results  are  port  of  the  tragedy 
of  Ufa  which  this  author  feels  bo  keenly^  so  oppn-«sively  one  mig'ht 
say.  Na(ver  until  Troy  was  shown  at  work  had  we  learned  from  ficfion 
faowfloch  a  being  may  mesmerize  a  bewitching  and  clever  woman  into 
his  amu.  iUny  writera  say  their  Troys  do  it,  bat  Mr.  Hardy  shows 
it  being  doDOt  Tbpre  is  the  devil's  fascination  in  the  wonderfnl  scene 
in  the  hollow  where  Troy  goes  tlirough  his  sword  exerdac,  with 
Badmhehii  for  an  andicnce : 


"  Id  an  tnttaiit  the  Atmospliere  uiut  tntnAfoi'med  to  Bftthshelm's  eyw. 
&Mma  of  light,  (Mtnglit  from  tho  low  kuti'h  iiiyx,]ihove,u-nun(l,  in  front  of  her, 
VsU-oixfa  shut  out  tuirth  nml  L*>av«u--al[  enutteilin  th«  mftrvpllous  «volutioo« 
of  Tniy't*  rvRwting  blade,  w-hicfa  seemed  ertfiy^'Iiera  iLt  once,  and  yet  nowbun.- 
qiecUU}'.  These  circling  gi«aai»  were  acconjpinied  l>y  a  keen  tUKh  tliuL  was 
I  aLiu.wL  n  whirling — hIso  iipriii;niig  from  nil  erdeK  of  bor  iit  uiu-v.  Jtt  blujrt, 
di»  wiu  vnclowd  in  a  firmamvnt  of  light,  and  of  flhoirp  hiafes,  lesembling  a 
■ky-foll  c^  meteors  close  at  hand.** 

The  ongenerous  critics  who  are  constantly  bringing  silly  charges  of 

ipUgiarism  againM;  Mr.  Rider  ]Iag>rard  say  that  there  is  a  -timilar  scene 

in  •*  Allan  Qoatermain."     Umslopognaa  terrifies  a  cowardly  Frenchman 

hj   whirling  an   axe  annind  him   mnch  as  Troy's  sword    encircles 

iBatfrnheba.     Hut  why  compare  the  socnoa,  unless  to  point  ont  that 

iW  one  writer  is  an  artist  while  the  other  is  not  ?     St-rgi-ant  Troy, 

wbfttowT  may  come  of  it.  has  fairly  earned,  one  feels,  tlie  lock  of  hair 

ihlcb  hi»  sword  deprive*  nathsheba.      He  has  given  fiction  a  great 

The  Zulu's  joke,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  merely  vnlgar  and 

'^dtigqsting  (becanse  men  coiling  themselves  EniLrlislinien  look  on  and 

•BJoy  the  victim's  terror),  and  makes  "  Allan  Quatei-main"  a  book  that 

I,  ibr  one.  would  not  put  into  Mr.  Lang's  hands. 

Noreis  have  been  dinded  according  as  they  are  popular  with  men 

or  with  wonicn.  though,  tudeed,  only  the  favourites  of  the  latter  go 

into  many  editions.     The  lady  who  is  at  Mr.  Mudie's  counter  duly 

may  not  akip  everything  except  the  love  passages,  but  she  prefers 

novels  Ihat  are    "  aentimenliil,"   and    has  an    aversion    to    complex 

dtaracters.     8he  is  never  sort!  how  the  Wessex  persons,  especially 

Ltiw  heroines,  will  bi-have,  and  thus,  though  tUero  is  more  lovemaking 

^fctt  the  histories  of  I'lfride  and  Eustacia  than  in  the  courtship  of  Mr. 

(.Bwant's  nlmple  Kngli&h  girls,  Mr.Hardy  is  disliked  by  lady  readers,  while 
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thaothor  novelist  charms  tliem.  Inan  old  library  copy  of  *'The  Return 
of  llio  Native,"  I  have  been  Khown,  in  tJie  handwriting  of  different 
ladies,  '*  What  a  horrid  book !  "  **  Eustacia  is  a  libel  on  noble  woman- 
kind," and  (ehonld  this  be  mentioned?)  "Oh,  how  I  hate  Thomas 
Hardy ! "  For  this  the  heroines  are  responsible.  They  are  nsoally 
delightful,  as  Mr.  Besant's  are  in  n  smaller  tvay,  bnt  they  are  also 
riddles,  which  .Mr.  Besant's  are  not.  Mr.  Hardy  aeenis  by  the  timf 
he  began  to  write  to  have  foi-med  a  theory  about  yoang  women,  whicli 
every  one  of  his  Looks,  since  he  adopted  a  nn'tliod  of  his  own,  ha» 
been  largely  devoted  to  illnstratiug.  It  is  very  anbtlc  and  elabo- 
rat«>,  though  in  some  caaea  it  leaves  not  quite  an  essence  of  Tt»es 
behind  it,  and  it  amouQt«  to  thiK.  that  on  the  subject  of  matrimony 
no  woman  knows  her  own  mind.  UTiia  is  her  birthright,  whatever 
her  degree,  and  she  makes  free  use  of  it.  Mr.  Hardy's  maidens, 
"  hnsbcknd-high,"  are  persons  who  think  marriage  a  terrible  thing  to 
oontemplate,  engagements  not  quite  so  fearful,  and  arrangments  to 
get  engaged  presently  comparatively  safe.  There  never,  however, 
were  ladies  more  anxious  to  swim  if  it  could  be  done  withont  going 
into  the  water.  They  thinic  they  would  like  to  mnrr)'.  but  are  not 
sure  when  they  arrive  at  the  altar.  They  hesitate  about  becxmung 
engaged  lest  they  should  then  cease  to  love ;  they  marry  in  secret, 
get  engaged  in  secret,  and  even  ask  the  gentleman  whom  they  engage 
to  get  engaged  to  by-and-by  to  keep  it  to  himself.  They  ore  aeldom 
sun*  of  their  own  love  unless  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  it  ift 
not  relumed,  and  the  only  tolerably  safe  thing  to  predict  of  them  is, 
that  Brst  they  will  have  two  lovers  and  then  marry  a  third.  After 
marriage,  wo  may  suppose,  they  lw?oomB  more  conventional,  bnt  until 
then  they  are  for  disturbing  the  pence  of  man.  As  Henchard,  the 
grandest  male  tigure  in  Mr.  Hardy's  novels,  saya :  **  These  cursed 
women — theriVs  not  an  inch  of  straight  grain  in  'em ! " 

Let  us  run  ihrongh  the  novels  in  a  paragraph,  beginning  witli 
"  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."  Bathaheba  steps  ont  to  show  the 
way  that  all  Mr.  Hardy's  future  heroines  are  to  tread.  She  is  out 
xvhen  Gabriel  calls  to  nsk  her  hand,  but  she  mns  eagerly  after  him — 
to  say  that  she  won't  have  him  !  No  wonder  Gabriel  mi.<*takes  her 
meaning,  though  she  rxplains.  She  has  panted  after  him  to  say  that 
"nobody  has  got  me  yet  as  a  sweetheart,  instead  of  my  having  a 
dozen  as  my  aunt  said  :  I  hate  to  be  thought  man's  property  in  that 
way,  though  possibly  1  shall  be  had  some  day.''  All  the  complica- 
tions arise,  not  from  Bat heheha's hating  to  bethought  man's  property, 
but  from  the  other  fact  that  she  also  love*  it.  She  becomes  a  farmer, 
and  is  admired  by  all  the  male  farmers  except  one,  to  whom,  there- 
fore, she  Rends  a  valentine  witli  the  words  "  Marry  Me ''  on  it.  Ue 
is  thereupon  enamoured  of  her,  and  she  promises  to  become  engaged 
to  liim  soon,  only  he  must  not  maki^  this  public.  A  third  lover, 
TniT,  appssTB,  and  Iboy  armnge  a  secret  marriage,  which  only  tako» 
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place  becaose,  &t  the  Inst  moment,  Troy  seems  to  prefer  Bomc  other 
body.  The  soldier  Biipjioscd  to  be  dead,  she  gets  (ii?cret.ly  engagcxl  to 
the  second  lover  ^ain,  and  ovontaally  proposfts  to  Gubriet  becanae  his 
passion  for  her  seema  to  b«  ooolinK-  "  The  TTand  of  Kttielberta  "  \« 
on  the  aama  lines ;  but  there  is  a  further  development  of  the  heroine 
in  '■  A  Pair  of  Blue  Kyes.'*  Klfri-^e  gets  engaged  to  Stephen  Smith, 
and,  &ft)>r  a  way  Mr.  Ilardy'H  heroines  hnve,  telU  htm  that  he  mnFit 
not  tiss  her.  Stephen,  to  do  him  justice,  is  the  only  man  who 
diaobeys.  Agr**eing  opon  a  secret  marriage  they  elope  to  Ijondon, 
who*  Stephen  has  everything  ready.  Arrived  in  Ijomlon,  liowever, 
Blfride  chunges  her  mind,  and  insists  on  his  sending  her  Lome  again, 
I  thoB  pntting  a  very  good  young  fellow  in,  perhaps,  the  most 
I  ignominious  position  an  ai-dent  lover  ever  descended  to.  She  writes 
L  a  novel,  which  is '' shitcd  "  in  an  ili-briMl  manner  by  a  critic,  who 
^HambEvqaently  treats  h(?r  so  contemptuously  that  shd  falls'in  love  witJi 
^■aim.  This  pitiful  creature  of  a  reviewer  tAlks  henceforth  mainly  of 
kising,  and  the  blow  il  would  be  to  him  to  discovor  that  Khe  had  been 
ktsned  by  ''  annther."  When  ho  doe»  matce  IhisdiHouvery  he  niKhes  away 
as  if  from  dynamite,  andshr  then  marries  a  third  man.  ■'  Tho  Retnmof 
the  Native  "  opens  with  a  lady  who  has  gone  off  to  lie  married  coming 
^ftJvHne  nnwed.  Rustacia,  rhe  other  and  real  heroine^  who  han  prerionsly 
^■Wed  a  seaport  man,  makes  fierce  love  to  the  male  character  in  fhiw 
rpiaode.  but  on  hearing  that,  the  half-wife  no  longer  cares  for  him,  she 
casta  about  for  another  lover,  whom  she  arranges  to  love  before  seeinj^ 
him.  The  heroine  of  "  The  Trumpet  Major"  almost  cajoles  one  man 
U}  proposa  to  her,  and  then  marries  his  brother,  because  she  tovi>K 
IJob  vfhen  she  does  not  love  John.  In  "  Two  on  a  Tower,'*  a  married 
huly  Wsita  an  astromoner  stealthily,  and  malces  open  display  of  her 
aflV-Ction  for  him.  She  secretly  marrU-s  him  in  the  belief  that  her 
hrisbaud  lias  died  in  Africa.  Some  time  afterwards  she  leams  that 
her  husbond  did  not  die  until  after  Ibis  secret  ceremony,  and  then 
sb?>  marries  a  Wahop.  "A  I^odicf  an  "  opens  with  Paula  in  chapvl 
to  be  baptised  and  then  changing  her  mind.  She  engages  to  get 
i-ngaged  to  an  arcliitect.  who  mnst  not  kiwi  her.  Then  she  engages 
to  gel  engaged  to  a  soldier.  Finally,  fearing  that  Iht*  architect  bat 
fotaaken  her,  she  tracks  him  over  the  Continent,  runs  him  down,  pru- 
poiM.  and  is  accepted.  In  "The  Mayor  of  Cast''rbridge,"a  lady,  who 
had  Courted  a  Huppoaed  widower,  comes  from  -Jersey  to  keep  him  to 
hif  promise.    At  Oasterbridge  she  meets  a  Scotsman,  and  marries  him 

EKKTetly.  *'  The  Woodlanders  "  is  in  the  same  vein,  but  omitting  it 
«nd  the  two  first  stories  we  have  (to  sum  up)  eight  heroines  with 
twenty-two  lovers,  which  leads  to  eleven  secret  engagements,  three 
awrct  marriages,  and  three  clopfmcnts  that  come  to  nothing.  Nearly 
tvery  one  of  the  ladies  practically  pmpo«es  (o  at  least  one  mnn,  two 
run  after  him  lo  do  so,  and  one  of  them  tben  marries  another.  Were 
tlM*e  4ngbt  Indies  to  meet  tbcir  twenty-two  lovers  in,  say,  the  morkeV- 
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place  of  Casterbridge,  there  would,  one  feelB,  be  a  strange  re-Bhafflinjf 
of  the  cards.  If  Gabriel  roraaint-d  faithi'ul  to  Bathaheba,  Kustjicia 
would  court  him  on  the  spot.  KlPride  might  ilopc  with  Someract, 
pet.  secwtly  c-Dgapod  to  Troy,  and  subsi>cjii«'iitly  marry  Ilonehard. 

Mrs,  Poyser  said  that  woiiion  were  ma4lc  foolish  to  match  the  men  ; 
but  Mi.  Ilardy's  men  are  made  irresMlut^  to  match  th«  women.  John 
LoTcday  and  alt  the  others  play  into  their  ladios'  hands.  Tho  armnge- 
mont  to  get  ougagt^d  prf si-ntly  may  not  elrifce  them  as  the  best,  but  they 
are  wlllinff  to  put  up  with  it.  They  remonstrate  feebly  against  secret 
marriages,  aud  then  depart,  like  valets,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.  They  all  n-iiut  to  kiss  the  heroine,  but  'IVoy  is  the  only  man 
amoDg  them  who  does  it  and  has  it  over  mthoat  first  consulting  her 
on  the  subject.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  tho  only  male  person  in 
tihese  novels  who  seems  to  have  given  Mr.  Uardy's  heroines  thepn>per 
sbndy.  and  to  know  a  good  way  of  bringing  them  to  their  senses,  is  a 
rude  U>y  in  "  TheTrum]H,-t  Major."  Anno  and  John  are  in  the  fields, 
and  both  am  wishing  ttiat  John  had  tho  courage  to  propose.  The 
rnde  boy  cries  in  irritation,  as  perliapa  some  readers  have  done, 
"  Why  don't  be  clasp  her  (o  his  side,  like  a  man?"  Yet,  though 
thosn  loven-4  are  apparently  diflident  at  tlie  wrong  time,  it  shotihl  bo 
allowi^  that  the  Indies  they  would  fain  wi-d  are  tha  most  interesting 
in  their  iinconventionnlityj  the  most  charming  in  their  wnmnnlinose. 
and  the  most  subtly  drawn  (with  tlie  exception  of  Jtr.  Jleredilh's)  that 
this  generation  of  novelists  has  giren  us.  Mr.  Hai-dy's  theory  of 
maidenhooil  may  he  ^vrnng,  though  no  man  will  say  lightly  thnt  it  is, 
ball  it  is  superbly  worked  out.  The  ordinary  sweet  girl  heroine  of 
these  days  is  only  the  prettiest  face  in  the  novel.  She  would  bo  nn- 
^jstingulshable  af^er  ahe  had  the  small-pox. 

Asa  "stylist"  ^[r.  Hardy  stands  higher  than  any  contemporary 
novelist.  His  writing  has  not  always  the  air  of  distinction  which 
sometimes  catches  one's  breath  when  reading  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  it  is 
clear,  terse,  without  self-ooascionsneas,  and  will  henceforth,  oni^  may 
hope,  be  exclusively  devoted  to  adorning  the  Wesaex  stories,  of  whicli 
tho  last,  '*  The  Woodlaudere,"  is  a  falling  away,  but  the  second  laat, 
•'  The  ilayor  of  Caaterbridge/'  in  some  ways  the  most  dramatic  and 
powerful.  A  further  inducement  to  the  author  to  continue  this  memor- 
able series,  is  that  when  tivating  of  Wessei  life  he  is  a  humorist,  and 
that  bis  other  uovels  have  scjiively  a  glimmer  of  humour  fivm  begin- 
ning to  end.  This  means  that  he  is  not  a  great  humorist,  and  ex])Uina 
tlie  fact  that  for  pathos  (as  distinguished  from  tragic  power)  his  stories 
are  not  remarkable.  True  humour  and  pnthuscan  no  mor«'  exist  apaii. 
Utan  we>  can  have  a  penny-piece  with  only  one  side.  Fanny  crawling 
hqme  to  die  is  too  awfnt  for  pathos.     It  is  tragedy. 

J.  M.  Barbib. 
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A    COLLOQUY   ON    CURRENCY. 


Scene. — Kennaquhair.     Time. — After  Dinner. 

Present:  Mr.  Wm.  Smail,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Wm.  Harrop,  M.P.  ;  Mh. 
Charles  White  ;  aTui  Mr.  H.  Gilbertson,  the  Chronicler  of  this 
Symposium. 

(t.  Well,  Smail,  the  Derby  has  been  run,  the  ladies  are  gone,  the 
knife  and  fork  have  played  their  bimetallic  parts  in  steel  and  silver, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  to  withdraw  your  mind  from  the  bimet-allic 

subjects  of  our  colloquy  :  gold  and  silver.    We  had  a  dinner  at  B 's 

the  other  day,  where  we  were  invited  to  discuss  this  very  subject,  and 
we  talked  of  everything  else,  but  not  a  word  of  the  bimetallic  standard. 
Now  I  have  got  you  three  alone,  and  we'll  thrash  the  matter  out. 
Have  a  cigarette  V 

S.  Thanks  ;  the  talk  may  be  a  long  one  :  I'll  smoke  a  cigar.  But 
however  long,  I  don't  expect  that  you'll  bring  me  to  your  way  of 
thinking. 

G.  Then  you  can  bring  me  to  yours :  I  have  an  open  mind ;  and 
vith  such  forces  against  me,  Harrop,  a  past  master  in  all  that  is 
historical,  and  you  others,  the  incarnation  of  common-sense  and  know- 
ledge of  business,  what  is  a  mere  student  of  political  economy  and 
finance  to  do,  even  though  he  has  some  smattering  of  history,  and  ■ 
lays  claim  to  a  small  portion  of  common-sense  ? 

H.  Well,  my  friend,  history  and  common-sense  are,  I  venture  to 
say,  both  against  your  contention. 

G.  What  is  my  contention  ?  I  should  like  to  set  you  all  down 
to  a  competitive  examination,  that  I  might  see  which  of  you  would 
give  the  best — or  the  worst — account  of  my  contention  ;  but  I  shall 
choose  rather  to  be  examined  than  to  examine,  and  I  should  like  you 
to  take  for  your  starting-point  Harrop's  last  phrase  about  history  and 
common-sense.     Do  your  beat ;   Tircz  les  premiers  ! 
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if.  I  iLsserr,  llicn,  tliat  all  history  and  all  oxperiracc  diow  that  it 

impoesible  for  tli(>  State  to  fix  tlic  value  of  auy  two  commodJIiffi. 

S.   Add,  that  if  it.  wi-n-  ]>ossibl('  it  woiiUl  be  midfsirable. 

G.  My  witluTK  art-  iinwrung  !    AVTiat  is  that  to  me  'i 

S.  Surely  yoii  propose  to  fix  the  valup,  thi?  n-lolive  valuf.  of  two 
oommoditii'S— Bilvpr  and  gold. 

G.  Cerlaitily  not.     Thoro   an^  many  Ioom^   tbiiikcm  aiid  Kpeakprn 

iQt.  in  cttrrency  qiiestiona  aa  well  as  in  other  hranchi^  of  |)o1iticK, 
but  I  hopp  you  will  Hiid  no  siioh  pro]H>sitton  as  thin  in  anyiliiii^  thai 
I  havp  spokpii  or  written. 

ff.  But  if  yon  fix,  as  yon  mnst  admit  that  roo  do  lis,  the  ratio  of 
jTalne  brtwc<*n  two  ooTnmoditifs,  you  necessarily  fix  tho  valnr  of  each. 

G.  I  hare  Raid  nothing  at  all  about  value.  If  I  had  said  that  any 
one  was  l)oiind  to  give  an  ounce  of  gold  for  15J  onnces  of  in'lver.  or 
Twir  vtrsA  (I  asstime  a  ratio  ad  initrirn,  but  I  dare  say  you  will  touch 
on  that  inatt<'i"  before  long),  I  should  indeed  have  fixed  their  p.-Utlv.- 
value.  Their  positive  value  I  could  not  fix  without  going  thiwigh  th«r 
whole  range  of  commodities  and  affixing  a  gold  or  silvf-r  vahiation  to 
each.  But  in  the  bimetallic  law  there  18  no  aucb  fixing.  n-Utivi-  or 
poritive. 

When  the  second  Lord  Liverpool  asked  himself  Peel'n  i|itt-Ktlnii. 
"  What  is  a  iwund  ?  "  Ihe  answer  lay  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  cxisring 
law:  "  123*27  gnuiis  of  standard  gold,  or  1893'54  grains  of  standanl 
silver,  at  the  option  of  the  payer."  Tliey  were,  I  snpixB**',  giiini*aA. 
not  sovereigns,  bnt  the  prx'portion  was  the  same.  But  the  Minish-i- 
kuowing  that  before  the  suspension  of  cash  [mynientft  gold  had  become 
the  mettd  insist  in  usi,*,  and  finding  reasons  for  it.  in  his  father.- 
letter  to  the  King  (but  declared  by  Lord  Ashburton  to  have  no  fonu- 
dation  in  fact),  persuaded  Parliament  to  decree  Uiat  tlut  ntis;wer  should 
be  123'27  grains  of  gold,  and  nothing  else.  He  put-  no  tsdtu  on  gold, 
but  left  that  to  Uie  market.  What  lie  did  do  wbk  t«  order  thai,  uol- 
withstanding  existing  rights,  every  payer  might  and  mnttt  make  his 
pajTnent,  in  default  of  specific  ^reement  to  tlit'  coniniry.  in  jwunds 
sterling  of  so  many  gruns  of  gold. 

That  law  did  no  harm  at  the  time,  bccanai*  gold  had  been  tbi> 
chief  coin   in   use  ond  people  wert^  nccuslnmed  to  it,  and  thought  in 
ir  monetary-  thoughts  ;  also  for  another  rc-ason  which  I  will  touch 
iresently. 

Neither  did  Ihe  French  bimetallic  law  then  existing  (and  which  I 
wish  restored)  fix  any  values.  If  it  wew  enacl^nl  here,  ilu-  payer 
might  pay.  in  all  new  borgninR,  in  pounds  alcrling,  either  gold  or 
s.ilver,  in  the  coins  issned  nt  the  legally  appointed  ratio.  Bni  he 
might  make  what  bargains  he  pleased.  He  could  fi^k  tu  much  goUl 
as  ho  pleased  for  his  silver,  or  as  oiach  Ailvt>r  aa  he  pleaaed  for  his 
goM  ;  be  coald  pay  as  little  of  either  metal  for  the  other  aa  he  conhl 
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pTTsmide  the  wller  (if  there  wore  such  a  thing  aa  a  flrtlfr)  to  take.  I 
WfW  hardly  add.  that  he  could  pay  as  lirtlo  as  hi^  chose  of  either  or 
both  for  any  comiut'idiiiefl- 

H.  and  S.  [to^f{her\.  But   the  maitispring  of  yoor  argiinieut   for 
bimet&llism  is  tiiat  the  ratio  remaius  constant. 

G.  To  V  sure  it  does.      But  the  law  doea  not  fix  it.     It  is  commou- 

ftnd  fftv  will,  in   other  wpwls,  "  tho  higgling  of  the  market," 

fixes  it.      All  experience  shows  that   in  a  couDtry    under    the 

btftllic  Iftw  th^•^f^  has  never  b*^n  a  different  prioj  of  oomiuodilies 

"•ocording  as  ihf  money  tendered  was  gold  or  silver.     It  is  obvious 

(heivfon*  that  while  the  Mint  would  give  every  niau  a  sovereign  for  his 

123-27  grains  of  gold,  and  ten  tlorins  for  his  1393'54-  grains  of  silver, 

JK>  man  In   bia  senses  would  give  12-3'27  4-  x  for   t893'M  grains  of 

or  ]893'o4    +  ^  for   L23-27  grains  of  gold,  for  tho  ordinary 

nrpoM^  of  internal  trade. 

a.  Do  you  see  what  F.U.S.  writes  in  tin*  Titncs  ?* — '■  Clearly  a  ratio 
eumot  be  fixed  beforehand  at  which  gold  and  t^ilver  must  e.\change," 
.  he  proves  it  by  the  analogy  of  measurvs  of  length,  which  he  liays 
'~timi]d  not  Iw  made  of  metals  of  different  contraction  and  exi>ausioii. 
(f.  C-i)uldii't  they  ?  He  has  much  to  learn ;  let  him  ask  his  clock- 
cer  by  what  device  a  pendulum  is  kept  at  the  same  length, 
'^notwithstanding  expansion  and  contritotion  throiiKh  heat  and  cold. 
However,  were  it  not  so,  and  did  it  t^eem  im]Knwibh>  to  establish  such 
ires  of  length,  yet  i(  hi-ntor)-  showed  me  thai  for  seventy  years  it 
had  been  dom>.  I  shonld  be  inetined  to  think  thi-re  vvrut  something  wrong 
in  the  thcorj'.  But  the  simple  answer  to  F.R.S.  is  that  no  ono 
proposes  that  gold  and  silver  should  exchange. 

B.  1  want,  to  know  why,  if  people  believe  that  they  can  always  get 
gold  for  their  silver,  tliey  shonld  keep  any  gold  at  all.  Why  should 
ther*  be  any  gold  reserves?  I  suppose  no  one  does  believe  it;  and 
imld  Would  therefore  be  hoarded  attainst  tlie  evil  day. 

(7.  What  f  all  the  £830,000,000  ?  You  are  quit«  right :  no  one  would 
tn'lii'to  it  if  there  were  no  gold  n^aerves ;  and  no  one  doi*a  bo'Hf  ve  it  now  ! 
Why  should  any  one  ?  No  one  baa  ever  asserted  it.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis 
not  in  the  bond  !  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  ISOlJ  alwnt  exchan^ng 
■me  metal  for  the  other.      Read  the  law  fir^-t.  and  argue  aJVerwards. 

H'.  1.^'t  ns  cume  back  to  tlie  current  money  i"  use.  Gold  had,  you 
•*y.  ijecome  the  money  in  use.  Did  not  that  show  a  pi-eference  for 
gold  which  nothing  would  overcome,  a  greater  suitableneas  of  gold  fur 
til-  commerce  uf  a  country*  such  as  this  ?  Lord  L.ivfr|«i(,»l  followed 
Ijublic  fwling  ;  and  I  think  there  wuiild  lie  untold  daogt-rs  in  attempting 
tu  kgislat^  in  H  Bi-use  contrary  to  public  fei'ling,  which,  by  the  way,  must 
bavie  in  ol!  th>-si!  yeare  lixe<l  itself  mora  strongly  on  gold  than  ever. 
G.    Public  ftfling  was.  and   is,  (piila  able  to  take   core  of  itself. 


*  JutM   10. 
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Remember  tliat  it  n-as  under  a  bimetallic  law  that  gold  had 
become  tlio  moncT'  in  lue  in  the  eighteenth  ceninrj ;  and  gold  will 
remain  the  mouev  in  use  under  a  bimetallic  lavr  in  the  nineteenth. 
Moreover,  there  was  then,  whalerer  may  bo  the  cas.»  now  (and 
I  admit  \\3  poMnbilily),  no  eeuUmental  feeling'  at  ^e  bottom  of  tho 
English  preference  for  gold.  It  was  simply  tht?  c ffccl  of  Srlf-int^^rcst.  ; 
which  i»  the  mainspring  of  thi-  Gn'sliam  Law.  The  Icgfll  ratio  in 
France  was  more  fn^-ultrab1e  tu  Hilver,  aud  an  Englishman  could 
therefor©  pay  hia  Frencli  crwlitor  witli  It-ss  eilrcr  tlian  he  could  paj* 
his  EnglieJi  creditor.  Therefon.-  isilver  was  tlie  better  export.  Tht-rti 
is  no  time  for  me  to  ejcplain  the  up>mt)on,  bat  you  can  8e«  it  in  the 
evidence  befon*  the  Royal  Ct)mMussion.* 

H.  I  was  going  to  oUiiTVi-  t  liat  you  assume  the  conetancy  of  the 
mtiO)  aud  you  have  given  reflsonH  for  supposing  that  it  m^Ut  be 
constant  for  a  timn ;  but  hnwever  fixed — by  law,  custom,  or  choioe — 
there  H-emis  no  evidence  that  it  could  be  maintained  with  any  certainty 
foraninduGniti'iirae.  Indeed  the  historical  evidenoo  is  the  oilier  way. 
G.  I  should  very  mucU  like  to  hear  it. 

U.  I  n-fi-r,  of  course,  to  the  shifty  character  of  the  ratio  betwcea 
the  fuxtecnth  and  eighteenth  ceninries,  when  Bilver  fell  from  1-10  to 
1-15  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Mint  antboriUea  to  maintaia 
the  old  ratio. 

,  G.  Do  yoQ  think  nothing,  then,  uf  it«  mointennnoe  unimpairetl 
from  1B03  to  1878,  and  its  disappearance  finm  tJif  moment  that  the 
law  was  guspended  ? 

H.  Ob.  yes;  I  admit  all  the  advantage  to  yoar  canee  of  the 
remarlcable  fixity  nf  rntio  between  tin-  years  1&-J3  and  1673.  Rut  s 
aonnd  induction  requires  that  in  the  obwrvatiiiii  uf  phenomena  there 
should  be  many  obsen-ntions  and  that  tJiey  should  all  lend  to  the  same 
oonchiflitin.  One  well  ftRcertained  fact  iiicousiDlenl  with  the  law  of 
gravitation  wonld  overthrow  the  tbeory. 

0.  Forgive  mo  for  interrupting  von.  Whv  do  you  (ond  GifTen) 
»aylfi-l3,noM803? 

n.  1  limited  my  admission  to  lh«?  years  1813-73  K'can«?  beforo 
1643  there  wa»  nothing  to  disturb  Uie  exibting  ratio  bettveenthe  two 
metalx,  and  therefore  no  credit  could  accrue  to  bimetallian  for  fixing 
the  ratio  b<'foi-<>  1813. 

0.  Giffen  was  very  hard  put  to  it  n-bt-u  he  took  that  ailment  as 
hill  rpfuge,  Tliere  wag  much  to  disturb  the  ratio.  Koetbeer.  a  great 
(monomctalHst)  nutlim-ity,  says  that  i'roin  IBOO  to  1840,  29  per  cent,  of 
the  preeious  mtsitiX  produced  was  gold,  and  71  per  cent,  silver,  more  than 
double.  Xow,  either  ioj  tij  I  e,\liibitt-il  llii-irm-  pmporliim  in  1803, 
or  it  did  not.  If  it  did  not,  how  came  the  ratio  tu  s\mh\  ?  If  it  did, 
and  twice  oa  much  silver  woe  poured'  in  as  gold,  how  came  the  ratio 
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to  remain  still  fixed  in   France   and  the  price  of  silver  to   remain 
steady  in  England  ? 

W.   How  do  you  account  for  it  ? 

G.  We  assert  that  once  fixed,  and  existing  under  the  conditions 
before  mentioned,  it  is  wholly  undisturbed  by  any  fluctuations  in 
prodnction  or  increase  of  the  proportionate  stock  of  either. 

W.  That  is  a  hard  saying. 

G.  Whyjust  think  of  it!  Between  1850  and  1873  the  stock  of 
gold  money  was  nearly  doubled,  the  annual  production  being  nearly 
£23,000,000,  while  that  of  silver  was  about  £10,000,000,  yet  if  any 
payee  in  France  must  needs  have  gold  rather  than  silver,  he  had  to 
pay  (on  an  average)  no  more  than  1^  centimes  in  the  Napoleon  for 
the  accommodation  ;  and  he  would  not  have  had  ta  pay  that,  but  that 
silver  was  undervalued  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  its 
rate  in  France ;  and  I  think  an  induction  of  seventy  years  makes  it 
quite  certain  that  the  absolute  proportion  of  the  two  metals  would  be 
qnite  powerless  to  affect  the  force  of  a  bimetallic  law  such  as  exists 
in  that  country.      Now,  Harrop,  go  on. 

ff.  Well,  the  proof  of  the  law  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  all  the  phenomena,  and  is  the  only  theory  which  explain* 
them  all.  Now,  your  theory  does  not  explain  the  fact,  but  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  the  fall  from  1-10  to  1-15,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  bimetallism. 

G.  I  like  your  gravitation  parallel !  But  if  Newton  had  tied  his 
apple  in  a  bag  and  fastened  it  to  the  tree,  it  would  not  have  fallen  :  yet 
would  not  his  theory  have  failed.  Now  we  had  tied  our  apple  in  a 
bag. 

ff.   How  so  ? 

G.  No  exceptions  such  as  you  assume  ever  existed.  Your  syllogism 
is  perfect  in  form,  but  your  minor  premise  is  naught.  True  and 
Unfettered  bimetallism  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  which  you  speak. 
It  was  tied  up  by  ignorance.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  while  my 
Seventy  years'  induction  is  unassailed,  your  sixteonth-eight^enth 
century  assertion  is  unsustained.  The  Mint  was  open  in  France  from 
1803  to  1873  for  the  unbmited  coin^e  of  both  metals,  and  the  ratio 
between  them  fixed  by  law  remained  wholly  unaltered  in  practice,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  perturbation  in  production  and  stock  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  and  no  one  contested,  or  had  any  interest  in  contesting,  the 
right  of  the  payer  to  pay  in  which  metal  he  chose.  It  is  only  in  the  hun- 
dred years  ending  with  1873  that  the  true  principles  of  the  bimetallic 
standard  were  known  and  acted  upon.  They  were  nominally  in  force  in 
France  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  it  was  not  till  1803  that  they 
were  fiiUy  formulated  by  law.  Even  then  their  full  effect  was  so  incom- 
pletely understood  that  power  was  ivserved  to  the  Government  to  decree 
from  time  to  time  alterations  in  the  ratio,  a  power  the  exercise  of  which 
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WMi  never  iicuded  and  never  dt'iimniUfl,  And  I  asHcrL  th&i.  \\wns  is  not 
n  tdinduTr  of  prouf  that  ai  nny  rim**  or  anywInTc  U-fon?  the  laU«r  half 
of  UiH  HPYcritdcnlh  cfntnry  wiis  ihfrt'  an  opi-ij  Mint  for  nnliniit«d 
ooinagti  of  gold  and  biIvit  at.  a  Hx>*d  miio  niih  rtat  lilferairir  for  either 
cuin  ;  nor  ttmt,  if  iIi<t«-  liad  been,  tht>  ratio  ooald  Imvh  fallen,  ns  vuu 
wy,  from  l-IO  \o  1-15. 

No  sach  conditionH exiKted  in  the  days  of  King  Htfnry  III.,  when  the 
oompftmtive  value  w  sfud  to  liaw  bt^-n  aa  about  Oi  to  I  ;  nor  in  the  time 
of  King  Edwnrd  III.,  when  it  appeared  at,  first,  to  be  12^  to  1,  and 
ftfterwai-ds  1 1 J  to  1  ;  valiiationH  which  pc*iple  woald  not  readily  accept. 
— not  that  they  had  any  means  of  judging  of  the  real  valne,  but  becauM' 
iJioy  re.sente(l  any  substitute  for  their  accastomed  silver. 

Nor  did  .such  conditions  exist  in  their  fall  extent  when,  iu  1660,  a 
ratio  approxiinaring  to  the  15^  to  I  was  e^tabliiihe<l  by  taw.  and  tbe  Mint 
was  opened,  and  free  choice  was  given  to  the  payer ;  because  the 
(loverament  had,  and  freely  used,  the  right  of  varyuig  the  ratio  when 
WlJier  the  debasement  and  clipping  of  one  or  tin-  other  coin,  or  the 
nctjf  of  foreign  governments,  seemed  to  render  it  necessary.  You 
vpvvk  of  ihn  "  efforts  of  the  Mint  authorities  lo  maintain  the  old  ratio." 
Whnro  do  you  read  of  such  efforts  ?  I  have  read  a  good  deal  on 
tlie  subject,  and  I  know  vi  none.  I  know  that,  tliey  did  not  mako 
the  only  effort  which  would  have  been  effective  to  iiiuiulaiu  Jt  j  and 
tliat-  they  did  make  many  effortii  to  suit,  the  legal  ratio  to  the  inarkeb 
ratJo,  in  ignorance  of  the  now  known  fact  that  tbe  market  ratio  will 
Miit  itself  to  the  legal  one.  Thus  Iht-y  lh«d  nU  to  luaiutain  tho 
old  ratio,  but  to  find  a  new  on»-  which  i^hould  lie  capablt?  of  kei<{)ing 
now  the  gold,  now  the  silver  in  tin-  coutirr\'.  accoi-ding  b&  one  or  ihu 
oUntr  metal,  being  undi-TVulucd,  was  apt.  to  leave  it — Huch  undervaln- 
al-ion  ariHiug  either  from  deba^ciufut  of  the  coins  of  the  olbor  metal, 
or  from  change  of  ratio  in  a  iH'ighbouring  StA(4\  To  the  difliciilty 
oauaed  by  tla-se  op|X)sing  taUiis  the  tu-verul  Stales  added  al>io  coerciTu 
and  prohibitory  laivs  which  etTecTually  n'uden-d  imjKis&ible  the  open 
mai-ker.  fur  the  precious  metali>  which  hnK  e.\isti'd  iu  modin'n  t.imeft. 
and  witlioiit  wliich,  as  Mill  says,  no  coni[)arittoii  l>'*twtHm  the  value  of 
oommoditieH  can  b(«  made. 

W.  You  wish  tho  French  law  adopted.  Why  are  we  to  go  to 
Franco  for  our  laws  ? 

Q.  It  is  an  Kngliah  law,  and  was  in  force  from  1006  to  1810,  and, 
imperfectly,  for  hundreds  of  yeajn  before.  Why  shouhl  we  sconi  lo 
adopt  from  France  an  improvement  in  our  Uw  in  tJiu  direction  of 
accoracy.  Tho  French  liave  been  generally  more  accurate  scientifi- 
cally than  we;  tbcir  codes  are  in  many  points  better.  Their  weight* 
and  meaflurcR  are  more  simple  than  ours;  and  men  of  science  in 
England  would  do  well  to  examine  their  monetary  legislation,  and 
adopt  the  improvements  contained  in  it  if  they  find  tliem  good. 
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U.  I   firar  you  Iiore  forgotten  your  Lord  Liverjwol.     You  liad 

I'ltftter  reftd  again  what  lir>  &ays  about  tlie  couparative  values  of  silver 

gold. 

O.   No,  /  bave  not  forgott«u.     Lord  LiveqMol  wrote  in  1798,  and 

died  in   1808.     TIm  events  oE  1873  could  nut  open  his  eyos  ;  and  lie 

.jaay  If  pardoned  for  not  haviog  learned  thf  lesson  they  taught.    Yov, 

'ar?  not  to  be  so  easily  Jbi^lvon ! 

W.  Is  it  .not  the  case  that  gold,  for  iustanct.*.  left  the  country 

j-beeause  silver  was  cheapest  ?     That  iu  one  of  my  difBcultiee.     Wo 

iboold  always  Ix*  left  ivith  the  least  valuable  commodity  as  our  money. 

O.  I  have  heard  that  when  somo  one  remarked  on  the  difficulty  of 

VSbB  study  of  bimetAllism,  a  great   statesman  answer*^ — "It   is  the 

camptubt  thing  in  the  world.     It  is  only  a  law  to  eoablt-  a  man  to 

borrow  a  dear  metal  and  pay  a  cheap  one." 

To   which   1   answer,   Uow  is  thii  relative  cheapness    or  doamcss 

'■acertained  'i  and  how   do  you  come  by  the  cheap  metal  when  you 

have  ascertained  its  chmpness  ?    If  it  were  to  be  had.  and  gain  could 

be  made  hw  getting  it,  woold  not  the  demand  speedily  raise  ita  price  ? 

If.  Will  not  the  market  price  demonstrate  the  cheapness  ?  and 

'eonld  onf  not  buy? 

0.  Certainly  not.  Kxccpfi  the  chenpnesB  of  a  dt^bo-vid  or  clipped 
ooinago  (which  is  what  gave  ihu  most  obvious  example  of  tlic  action 
of  the  '•  flresham  \aw")  c-henpness  of  one  or  other  metal  under  a 
bimi^lic  law  is  a  delnt^ion.  In  a  bimetallic  country  there  cannot 
be  a  m&rknt-price  of  cither  metal  \  and  a  monometallic  country  reaps 
the  benefit  provided  by  its  bimetnllic  netghlMur  in  steadiness  of  the 
jince  of  tliat  precidtDt  metal  which  is  not  its  money. 

Thus  Kiigland.  though  legally  monometallic  from  1810  onwards, 
was  practically  bimetallic  till  1873.  She  hud  been  living  under  the 
bimetallic  law  without  knowing  it,  just  as  the  world  had  been  liWng 
under  the  law  of  gravitation  without  knowing  it,  before  the  fall  of 
N'ewtou's  apple,  and,  indeed,  hefoi-e  that  other  Fall  caused  by  Eve's 
ipple.  Ijonl  Liverpool's  Act  of  181G  hurt  nobody  in  that  generation. 
becauso  the  seed  tlien  sowed  was  kept  from  spii^uting  and  bearing  its 
«-vil  fniit,  by  the  effects  of  tlie  law  of  I80:J.  which  established  & 
ichange-houiH'  bet.ween  the  ractnJs.  The  niischii^f  that  it  did  was  that. 
it  put  it  in  thf  power  of  foreign  Slates  to  alttT  the  conditions  of  iho 
Knglifih  tftundord;  and  this  power  they  used  in  1373. 

if.  You  say  Kngland  wa«  practically  bimetidlic  eveu  aft<>r  1816. 
Was  not  Fmnce  practically  monometallic  (silver)  tram  1316  to  1851  ? 
G.  Certsinly  not.  GiHen  says  so;  but  he  ought  to  know,  and  you 
too,  that  currency^  the  money  chiefly  in  uw,  \»  one  thing,  and  the 
standard  another.  Whatever  might  h*'.  thf  money  in  current  uso 
matters  not  at  all,  provided  that  the  Mint  is  open  for  tlio  coinage  of 
both  metals  at  a  &ced  ratio  with  vis  liheratrix. 
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S.  I  inclioe  to  think  our  ducussioa  is  Bomewbot  academic&l.  I 
may  admit  nith  the  Koyal  GommisDioD  tliat  a  ratio  could  be  nuun* 
tamed ;  bot  I  feel  very  tcepticaJ  both  as  to  the  supposed  grievance, 
as  to  thp  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  and  as  iu  the  wisdom  of  using  it.  if  it 
is  efficacious. 

ff.  Ah !  I  suspect  that  you  haye  in  your  mind  W.  II.  Smith's 
sptfcch  in  the  lau-  di-bate.  It  was  a  ver)'  fair  speech,  though  he  was 
wrong,  I  think,  in  hiA  epprcliensiouB  (in  both  senEoe  of  the  word).  I  am 
out  without  hopes  that  tlin  further  consideration  which  he  nod  the 
IVime  Minister  most  wisely  urpo  may  convinoe  him  that  he  has  in 
part  misapprehended  us,  and  that,  like  tJio  wicked,  he  is  afr^d  where 
no  feor  is.  Wo'll  consider  his  points  if  we  have  time.  But,  meaa- 
while,  what  arc  youT  difficulties? 

W.  Lot  mc  interpose  with  minn,  which  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  I  can't  but  think  onn  metal  a  ^\-r  Imais  tlian  two.  How 
can  a  double  etaiidai'd  be  less  variablt'  t-hnii  a  liingle  one  ?  How  con 
a  ratio  between  two  uncertain  movementfi  bo  mom  stable  than  either 
moTemoiit  by  it«clf  ?  A  man  who  is  standing  up  in  a  boat  will  hardly 
fbel  Rt^Midif-r  if  hn  tries  tu  Ktand  in  t.wt*  boats  at  one*-. 

G.  I  prefer  Oio  Duke  of  Wellington's  dictum  on  this  subject  to 
yours.  *'  A  man  is  more  steady  when  standing  on  two  legs  than  on 
one."  Yon  should  read  .Tevons  on  Money.  He,  a  monometallist,  shows 
clearly  that  the  ranations  in  c[uantity  aro  much  Icsa  important  when 
the  standard  is  bimetallic. 

H.   Ton  mentioned  ihe  debate  :  what  do  you  think  of  Chaplin'^ 
spotf'ch? 

O.   Excellent;  a  nu>9t  lucid  and  can-ful  ^tat«mi>nt.      You  all  heai 
it,  I  think,  and  I  dare  eiay  will  agree  bo  far.     Now,  Small,  about  your 
difficulties  ? 

5.  "iso,  let  us  finish  discussing  the  debute.  1  am  an.xious  to  know 
what  you  have  to  say  about  W.  U.  Smith's  arguments, 

6.  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  anything  which  would  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  commercial  classes  would  inUict  a  serious  injury  on 
the  national  pmsperity.  But  he  fails,  1  tlunk,  to  show  that,  to  establish 
a  bimetalUo  law  wonlu  shake  their  confidence.  Why  ahould  it?  Bo- 
ndes  that  no  such  contract  to  pay  in  gold,  as,  he  supposes,  ever 
existed  at  all  (unless  possibly,  aud  by  implication,  in  the  cose  of  State 
loans  contracted  since  1816),  I  have  shown  that  the  silver  received 
would  necesMirily  buy  as  much  as — i.c.,  would  be  equal  to— the  gold. 
There  is  also  the  consideration  Uiat  the  previous  loons  were  contract<*d 
either  under  a  bimetallic  systiem  in  full  force,  or  in  paper  t>o  be  repaid 
in  either  metal.  To  which  country  docs  he  fenr  that  our  trade  would 
bo  transferred  ?  And  why  ?  and  how  ?  Surely  he  can't  think  tliafc 
onr  prosperity  depends  on  the  colour  of  our  metallic  mon^.  There 
an>  other  ciuisca  enough  to  guanmtee  it,  and  these  so  experienced  men 
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as  yonrselves  can't  fail  to  see  without  my  mentioning  them.  Do  you 
see  the  contradiction  which  he  imagines  between  Chaplin  and 
S.  Smith  ?  It  requires  better  eyes  than  mine.  Chaplin  says  the  Indian 
Govemmeut  are  losing  four  or  five  millions  a  year.  S.  Smith  says 
the  Bombay  spinners  are  making  undue  profits  and  interfering  witii  our 
manufacturers,  and  if  we  add  to  this  that  the  landowners  are  enabled 
by  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  the  rupee  to  give  the  same  price  for 
their  wheat  as  before,  and  yet  to  undersell  the  English  wheat-growers, 
the  spinners  gain,  and  the  landowners  are  saved  from  loss ;  but  the 
Grovemment — that  is,  the  whole  people — lose  four  or  five  millions  a 
year.      I  see  no  contradiction. 

ff.  Not  the  whole  people,  for  the  people  are  not  taxed  any  the 
more.  ■ 

G.  They  can't  be ;  but  if,  as  I  have  heard,  the  Budget  keeps  at  an 
equilibrium,  Government  could,  but  for  this  loss,  remit  taxation  to 
that  amount,  or  rapidly  extend  the  railway  system.  Either  some 
interests  are  gaining  by  the  present  state  of  things,  or  they  are  not. 
If  not,  India  is  confessedly  losing  ground.      Now,  Smail,  it's  your  turn. 

S.  Well.     Let  us  know  what  is  your  grievance. 

ff.  /Il  tell  yon  irhtA  ii  is.  It's  the  fall  of  prices  ;  and  H.  Chaplin 
is  making  it  manifest  to  all  the  world  that  the  t^eet  of  bimetallism, 
lite  that  of  the  Sugar  Convention,  is  to  raise  prices  and  make  thinga 
dearer.  Now  the  people  who  want  things  cheaper  are  always  more 
numerous,  and  now  more  powerful,  than  those  who  want  things 
dearer.  When  the  men  find  that  Chaplin's  object  is  to  keep  Indian 
wheat  out  of  the  English  market,  they  will  condemn  his  scheme. 

It  is  an  injury  alike  to  the  English  bread-eater  and  the  Indian 
cultivator.  In  a  sense,  it  is  also  an  injury  to  the  English  manu- 
facturer, because  it  is  in  English  manufactures  that  the  wheat  will  be 
paid  for  ultimately.  Though  the  rale  of  profit  may  be  lessened  by  the 
exchange,  yet  the  volume  of  trade  must  be  larger ;  and  that  is  the 
question,  rather  than  the  pro/it  on  capital,  which  affects  the  wage- 
earning  class. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  cheapness  of  commodities  has  materially 
lowered  the  scale  of  wages.  The  wage-fund  has  not  decreased  ;  and 
the  increased  purchasing  power  of  wages  is  far  greater  than  any 
diminution  in  the  rate,  and  they  know  it.  The  pinch  has  been  on  -the 
capitalist,  who  has  been  obliged  to  accept  a  far  less  rate  of  profit, 
though  not  so  much  less  as  to  induce  him  to  close  his  business. 
When  we  come  to  close  quarters  with  this  question — if  it  ever 
becomcB  a  practical  one — it  will  be  made  apparent  that  the  greater 
purchasing  power  of  money  is  at  least  as  great  an  advanti^e  to 
the  wage-earning  class  as  to  those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes. 
Take  sugar,  for  instance ;  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  pound  would  be  equi* 
Talent  to  305.  a  year  in  each  family  of  five  persons.   This  is  equivalent 
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to  an  income-tax  of  uxpcnco  in  tlio  ponnd  on  n  man  earning  £1  per 
week,  and  yet  you  avowedly  exempt  wich  a  man  from  income-tax ! 

Tbi.4,  and  more  tlian  this,  H.  ChapUn  in  the  namo  of  bimetallism 
desires  to  do  with  corn.  It  is  vory  yteW  worthy  of  notice,  that  wh<*n- 
erer  ther«  has  been  severe  agricaltiiral  depression  (even  to  the  days 
of  the  highest  protection)  the  landowners  have  always  resorted  to 
schemes  of  tampering  with  the  currency  in  order  to  raise  prices  and  to 
lighten  the  burthen  of  mortgages.  I  feel  strongly  upon  this  point, 
and  have  been  driven  to  maWe  quite  a  long  )«i>eec)i  about  it. 

0.  Ifai-rop  has  told  yon  what  he  thinka  is  our  grievance,  and 
what  lie  supposes  ub  to  expect  our  remedy  to  do ;  and  now  that 
he  is  out  of  breath  I  will  have  my  say.  I  will  come  to  the  wage- 
earners  afterwards,  anJ  now  touch  ooly  the  grievance  and  the 
remedy.  It  is  not,  as  be  and  the  Kctmomist  seem  to  suppose,  a 
grievance  to  us  that  croditora  are  eujoyiug  what  Kiiture  has  given 
them — that  prices  havo  fallen  because  the  energy  of  man  has  produced 
commodities  more  cheaply,  uud  brought  them  to  our  doors  more* 
rapidly.  Xo  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  complain  nf  that.  It  was  not 
Nature  which  took  away  the  silver  half  of  the  standard  in  1816,  Nor 
was  it  Nature  which  tootc  away  tlio  link  which  tttill  suhatFted  in  Kranoe^ 
till  1873,  and  which  had  enabled  the  measure  of  1816  to  remiun 
harmless.  Nor  was  it,  as  the  monometallists  seem  to  think,  Nature 
that  made  the  golden  sovereign. 

The  grievaoco  is  that,  whereas  silver  is  the  money  of  a  largi'  half 
()f  tho  human  race,  and  gold  the  money  of  the  rest,  short-sighted 
h-gislatiou  has  destroyed  thi*  common  measure  which  ought  to,  and 
conld,  and  did  exist  between  the  two  raetnls,  tbns  doing  away  with 
the  par  of  exchange  which  had  fmb?igted  for  a  hundred  years.  The 
same  tegi.slation  has  provoked  and  produced  \\ib  demonetization  of 
silver,  and  has  thrown  upon  the  stock  of  gold  money  work  which  hud 
in  great  nleasnre  been  done  by  the  demonetized  silver,  tbns  appreciating 
gold  and  causing  an  artificial  fall  of  prices,  of  which  we  have  not  seen 
the  end.  What  legislation  has  done  legislotion  can  without  inJH:«tice 
undo. 

S.  But  I  see  no  coouecLiuu  between  the  so-callti<l  appreciation  of 
gold  and  fall  of  prices. 

G.  C3onnection  ?  No!  You  are  right  there.  They  ure  alleruative 
phrases  for  the  very  taiM  thing.  Whether  we  say  that  wl-  buy  eight 
boshela  of  wheat  for  32s.  instead  of  405.,  or  that  we  buy  two 
sovereigns  for  ten  bushels  instead  of  for  eight,  the  transaction  is  Ibe 
sami* ;  there  is  no  dill'^rence  at  all.  In  the  former  view  we  look  on 
wheat  as  cheaj) ;  in  tlie  latter  on  gold  as  dear. 

The  effect  may  be  pnxluc*^!  by  either  or  both  of  two  caows,  either 
by  an  tucreAue  in  the  production  of  oommtidities  and  by  diea{mpAs  of 
transport,  or  a  deovaso  in  the  demand  for  them,  or  both ;  or  else  by 
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a  (lecreasp  in  tbr>  production  of  f^ld.  or  an  increftso  in  tbo  demand  for 
gQ\d,  or  botb.  Tlx'?  increase  in  the  production  of  oonunoditJCK  lias 
been  Imppeninp  since  I80O,  witUont  appariMit  dpcreaso  in  dnuiftnd ;  tbp 
6'^rwiee  in  the  production  of  gold,  with  an  euorniona  incn^osi^  in  tho 
dfiiuind  for  use  as  money,  hns  b-en  lin]ip«*iiinj(  sino^  1873.  ihe  ln-gin- 
Diog  of  thp  period  with  wliicli  we  aro  concerned ;  and  Tlierefow  if 
gold  i»  not  dear  (i.f.,  apprfcialed)  it  would  afford  a  singnlar  axooptlou 
la  tUe  law  which  poveniti  pric^*. 

S-  Bat  is  uoL  what  you  say  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  thecatw? 
How  QBU  money  bi>  scarce  (for  that  is  in  effect  your  allegation)  and  at. 
tlw  eame  time  abundant  ? 
G.   What  i*  money  ? 

S.  Eh  ?  I  <lidn't  catch  your  n'mark.  I  was  Roing  to  say  that  ray 
irapresBion  is  rhat  then'  has  never  bt-cn  a  piriod  in  modum  dnj-s  when 
ftiocnrrvntly  with  thi>  alh^ged  scarcity  <^fjifild  then-  has  b'cn  n  jyreater 
abnudano*  of  money  made  available  hy  banking  (uu!  financial  facilities 
fiir  5tini(ilatin)i^  tho  production  of  commodities  of  ever}*  kind,  find  if 
<4«tiAical  information  in  availabU-,  it  wotihl,  I  am  Ruri',  br*  found  that 
in  idl  partji  of  the  world  the  amount  of  money,  credit  or  capital — whal- 
prer  you  liko  to  call  the  convcntionid  curivncy  which  has  bei-u  employed 
—advanced  by  bankers  and  others  for  these  puqx)fies,  has  been  far 
jlfi^ttter  dnrinj!  the  last  t<'n  years  than  in  any  correspond ing  penod  of 
rhf  world's  history. 

G,  Yon  most  define  your  l«rmf.  That  was  the  gist  of  my  ejacula- 
tion jost.  now.  Yon  use  the  phrases  "abundance  and  scircity  of 
inuiiey,"  in  n  wholly  different  Sen.se  from  that  in  which  I  iise  tJiem 
when  I  speak  of  t*carcity  of  gold — that  is  to  say.  of  the  lack  of  cor- 
n-f^mdeDce  belwi>en  its  supply  and  its  demand  which  makes  it 
d«*ur.  /  ufie  the  word  money  in  ii»  economic  or  i>cientific  8i'n»ie : 
ym  in  the  popular  sense^that  of  the  daily  "  money  article." 
Jt  is  true  that  the  low  value  of  *■  money''  in  this  latter  wnse  may 
be  coincident  with  the  first  omburst  of  a  lai^  incivase  of  the  world's 
meuure  of  value ;  mid  when  that  incivase  is  ia  silver,  the  immediate 
influx  into  a  silver-using  count  r\-  will  tend  to  lower  for  a  time  the 
rat*'  of  iulerest  there;  when  the  inci'X'iiPe  is  in  gold,  the  jmraediate 
inDtix  intd  this  gold-nsing  country  will  inevitably  rednce  for  a  time 
the  rate  of  interest  (or  rather  of  discount)  in  this  market. 

Tlims  in  1852  the  production  of  gold  was  £30,550,000,  of  which 
a  wry  large  i>arl  must  hava  flowed  into  London  in  that.  year.  The 
rmte  of  disoount  accordingly  fell  to  1  ^  per  cent,  and  even  to  I  per  ceni. 
per  annom.  But  we  nn»  speaking  not  of  a  sudden  inflow  into  the  peser- 
voirs  of  the  Bank,  causing  them  to  overilow,  nor  of  the  low  rat^e  of  inter- 
thus  produc»-<l,  but  of  an  increaNe  of  the  ijuantum  of  the  measnre  of 
iue ;  and  1  nssert.,  and  no  one  has  at  all  impaired  my  assertion,  that 
Ibti  temporary  rate  of  discount    In  the   English   market  is  a  wholly 
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lUHereot  matt^^r,  htkI  nffoi-tls  no  ftU  whai^T^r  of  tlie  abnndance  or 
scarcity  of  gold  mon^^y  in  the  world.  If  it  did  afford  Biich  a  test, 
judgTOfUt,  on  tlie  i?vidfiice  80  token,  mcst  po  ngaiii«t  your  cout-mtion  ; 
for  in  lilt*  eight  years  from  184-t  to  1851,  wht*n  Uie  stock  of  gold 
money  in  the  world  was  very  low,  aud  tr»df  was  low  also,  the  iiddition 
to  llie  stock  was  £81,GSG,000,  and  the  avernge  rate  of  diBCuunt  waa 
3'fil25  piT  cent.,  while  in  the  eight  succeeding  ytrara  from  1852  to 
1859,  including  1852  in  which  discount  fell  to  its  lowest,  tlie  addition 
to  the  stock  of  gold  was  £220,220, IKiO,  aud  thc^  average  role  of  dis- 
count was  4'3457  per  cent.  You  will  find  tlif  deuiils  of  tho  years  in 
Kir  Louis  ^folh-t's  addendum  to  tlit>  n^iioi't  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Conimij*ii>n.* 

.y.  Well,  I  think  the  world-wide  extension  of  banking,  and  lite 
Bavings  of  the  prewnt  generation  seeking  profitable  employnieni,  have 
mnch  mure  to  do  with  the  fall  in  prints  and  profits  than  aitr  possible  idea 
(for  it  is  little  more  than  an  idi-a  to  most  men  of  business)  tliat  gold 
is  approcLated,  or  its  assumed  purchasiug  pttwor  bca^mo  greaier.  .  The 
banking  facilities.  I  Tnean.  are  all  practically  coiivt^rtibln;  they  oro 
tbu«  of  the  same  xiitiio  as  gold^  and  may  ho  called  gold. 

G.  Please  explain  the  way  in  which  yoa  tJiink  that  hanking  facili- 
ties "  reciuce  profits  and  prices"?  Some  banking  facilities  tend  to 
increase  both.  A  loan  from  one'ts  banker,  whether  on  bi  lis  of  exchange 
or  securities,  enables  one  to  hold  one's  goods  for  better  prices.  Is  it, 
then,  banking  expedient*i,  banking  machinery,  that  yon  mean — anch 
aft  the  said  bills  of  exchange,  cherjiies,  bank-notes  (so  far  as  they  arc 
fiduciary),  post-ofGco  orders,  postal  notes,  telegraphic  transfers,  and  r, 
all  BVHtems  of  transfer,  including  that  gigantic  ono,  the  cleating-honse  ?fl 
Do  yon  mean  that  these  are  so  many  supplements  to  gold,  as  a  measaro  ™ 
of  value,  so  many  additions  to  it  in  that  capacity  ?  If  bo,  they  must 
inflate  the  currency ;  and  unless  Mill  and  all  our  great  ecoooiuist^  sro  ■ 
wrong,  their  effect  would  be  to  ntiV  prices,  not  to  lower  them,  aud  ^ 
every  succettsive  luvention  or  development  of  such  machinery  should 
produce  a  further  riw.  How  in  it  possible  to  conceivi*  that  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  that  which  serves  as  money,  bw  it  metal,  papi'r,  or  trauB- 
fcrs,  could  depress  prices  ?  If  the  level  of  prices  hod  not  fallen,  though 
the  production  of  gold  haddiuiini.<ihed  in  proportion  to  the  demands  cm 
it,  it  might  be  possible  to  attribute  that  !itrang><  phenomenon  to 
banking  expedients ;  but  it  is  against  ever}'  definition  to  hp  found  in 
any  book  on  (moh  suhjeotB,  to  suppose  that  prices  an?  not  directly 
affected  by  the  rL'latiou  brtweeu  the  qnanti^  of  monny  and  tha 
quantity  of  uommodities. 

S.  Then  do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  these  expedients  in  no  way 
inereoae  the  measure? 
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G.  TliftW  must  b««  some  in^an  between  the  uotion  that  forty 
ckequt^  ijrawa  od  the  sume  haiidred  K'>veivtgn!f  aiv  uqual  to  £4000, 
aDd  ibn  notinu  tbftt  tbey  mak«  no  difference  at  all  to  the  inaguituil» 
of  the  mpamn'.  In  an  indirect  way  and  in  t<ome  degreu  tJiey  supple- 
Bent  gold  t;vea  as  a  nn^asuru,  and  so  far  as  they  du  so  tb<^-ir 
toiuleDcy  is  tu  raise  prin-s ;  bat  their  real  function  (of  some  in  more 
aod  fi  lome  in  teas  degn'e)  is  to  mnltiply  indeliuitely  the  gold  as  a 
iiiediara  of  exchange.  Telegraphic  trausfeni  are  bills  of  exchange 
payible  on  demand,  and  Ireiiig  witbnuC  advice  need  a  larger  balance 
al  tii«  drawee's  bankor,  a  larger  balance  at  the  banker's  banker  (the 
Bank  of  Kuglond),  and  a  larger  reserve  in  tfae  Bonk  vaults  to  meet 
tiien.  Post-office  orders  and  poiitat  notes  directly  increase  the  nex'd 
for  gold,  becaase  each  imo  (for  iniirr^  than  £1)  demands  thn  deposit 
of  gold  at  its  place  of  issue,  and  of  gold  again  at  \\a  place  of 
p«nnimt. 

.S.  Bnt    money    in    certainly  cheaper.      It   brings,   I  mean,    lean 

inij'rrst  than  formerly.      In  my  yonnger  days  a   prndent  saving  man 

lunkr^  to  a  5  per  cent,  intc^rest  on  an  inveirtment  as  a  ruto  which   he 

vas  entitled  to  obtain   with  good  security,  and  the  profitn  in  trade 

aod  agriculture   were  Tery  much   in  proportion  to   the  retnms  from 

bregtments ;  but  accntnulations  of  savings  have  gradnally  brought  down 

the  rt-turn  from  safe  investments  to  3  per  cent,  and  3J  per  cent. ,  aijd  so 

indeed,  by  reftsou  of  ita  very  abundance,  money   instead  of   briying 

more  buys  leas,  bnngs  a  less  return  in  income  to  its  possessor,  ^nd  in 

I «  OOTTCSpoiidiug  degree  men  employing  money  in  tlie  prodnctiou  of 

''OonuuiiditJes  run  greater  risks  fur  iiuialler  profits  than  iu  tiroes  past>, 

mid   comj>ete   with   each  other  with    mach    narrower    moigine  (but 

going  farther  afield)  with  greater  ureas   and   increas<?d   machinery  of 

all  kiiid-tj  I<n>kiug  tor  an  a^regalo  x>''oHt  on  quantity  to  compensate 

them   for  a  diinlnished  return  on  the  article.      As  profits  decrease. 

pmoesseA  iin|)n>ve  w  uri  if  poGsible  to  make  up  for  it. 

G.   \t.'»,  muuey   is  cheaper ;  that    is  to  say.    noi    the   metal,   bat 

capital.    Ca]}ital  brings  leaH  intun^stthau  formerly,  »}id  you  bnlievt'  the 

ipniHts  of  indatitry  and  ^^cnliun?  to  have  shrunk  indeed,  but  only  in  a 

^like  proportion.     So  thai,  the  profit  Ix'iiig  Ii-hh,  men  liavn  incn^awd  their 

production  in  order  ia  niak»  up  by  ibe  multitade  of  profits  for  their 

jSnuUnesB.      But  is  thi-t  tbo  fact?      An?  peoph>  wi  doing?      la  more 

sinoney  going  into  iudnntry  and   agricnltnre  ?     Is  that  to  be  learnt 

ftftm   any  trustworthy  evidence  before  either  of  the    Royal  CJommis- 

,fion.i?     Is  it  not  rather  the  fact  that  l)ecaase  of  the  tmccrrainty  of 

'limfit,   and    in  many  cases  tho   probability  of  loss,   in  the  ordinary 

diannels  uf  trade,  men  have  either  taken  refuge  iu  a  quasi-conperative 

t      '  '         ■     ig  shareholders  in  industrial  nndfrtjikings,  hoping  thus 

■*  by  diminishing  workiug  expenses  and  to  limit  the 

puMibtlity  of  loss ;  or  to  take  yet  safer  refuge  in  public  loans  and  other 
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ponnnnpnt  Bwiaritii'fi,  paying  increasingly  liigliT  prices  for  ilirse, 
and  thus  obuiining  only  a  low  rat**  of  interest.  Procfsaea  do  iniprow, 
as  you  s(iy,  bat  that  benefits  only  thosi*  who  (as  yon  also  say)  have 
the  wit  to  employ  ihi-m— not  tradw  g*-nfrally. 

S.  But  take  naiuml  products,  now,  such  as  whi'ot..  1  can't  help 
thinking  that  the  fall  in  pricfrs  was  largely  owing  to  thf  ojM-iiirig  op 
by  pftilways  and  steamers  of  new  sources  of  supply  to  the  markets  of 
the  old  world.  The  Indian  ryot  can,  I  belierf,  live  on  fourix-nce  a 
day,  and  his  labour  docs  not  ent*T  vcrj-  Inrgply  into  tli--  onat 
of  production  ;  but  until  iln-  Indian  railways  nuulf  it  possible  fur  hia 
sorplu!^  produce  to  reach  the  eea,  it  did  not  affect  any  European 
market,  however  cheap  it  might  be.  Freights  are  aliout  imt-thtrd 
of  what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  it  now  ooats  less  i«  bring  a 
quarter  of  wheat  from  any  port  in  America  to  Liverpool  or  Tiondon 
than  to  cart  it  from  a  farm  twelve  (ir  fifteen  miles  from  a  market. 
Practically  the  whole  prodnciiig  surfaci-  of  the  earth  is  bmiiglir  by 
rulwa%'S.  telegraph,  and  steam-veswla  within  touch  of  our  markets,  and 
these  changes  have  be«>n  cfTccted  wi  noisi'les^y,  while  w.-  have  all 
been  going  about  our  owu  boginess,  that  we  have  not  bi-en  w>nRcio«» 
o£  the  tremendous  economical  w-volution  which  has  been  effected. 
Aaid  the  same  forces  are  iu  operation  with  rejjard  to  sugar,  ro  wool, 
to  timber  j  cheap  money,  cheap  lalwur,  and  cheap  trnnsit.  all  conibiiie 
to  produc»*  a  greater  supply  of  such  ctmimoditics  at  any  prices  wliich 
will  leave  a  margin  of  profit. 

Q.  Quite  txne  ;  but  I  have  shown  already  that  it  is  impotisibte  that 
any  development  of  communication,  however  potent  its  effect  to  reduce 
jmoes.  could  gii^ee  \»  nccoont  for  the  fall  of  gold  prices  hiuoe  1873; 
the  level  of  ihoa^  prices  must  be  lower  than  it  would  otherwiKr  be. 
by  the  mere  fact  that  gold  bos  not  been  produced  since  then  in  i|nati- 
tities  commensurat4'  with  tht<  demauda  upon  it.  But  the  best  answer 
is  another  question  :  Were  fteaniers  and  railways  and  ilie  telegraph 
invented  since  1873?  If  they  were,  they  may  account  for  llie  extm- 
onlioary  fall  of  prices  since  then  ;  but  if  not.  nut.  'Hie  initli  is 
that  this  gn-at  progreRS  in  all  menus  of  commuoicntion  luut  l>een  going 
on  both  under  the  continuous  riiu'  (if  prices  and  during'  the  continnona 
fall.  Much  has  Ijeen  done  sine*'  187-1.  but  much  mon*  befon-.  It  mode 
rated  the  riw  and  inrensilled  the  fall.  In  18-jO  there  ivaa  a  revolution' 
in  the  means  of  commimication  ;  in  1873  and  since  thnr  date  there  h 
only  been  development,  of  it. 

Ther*'  is  not  the  smallest  ground,  1  think,  for  connecling  the  da 
of  what  you  justly  call  this  '*  (remendons  eocmomic  revnlution"  with 
the  date  of  the  fall  of  prices.      On  the  contrary,  the  Inrfrest  economicM 
revolution  in  communication  dated  from  the  same  period  as  ihi*  gold^ 
discoveries,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  rise  in  price*.     Tlie  tnaking  nf 
railways  conld  not  have  prodnced  a  rise  in  1S50  and  a  fall  In  1873. 
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If,  then,  improrements  in  communicatipn  and  economies  in  banking 
vers  proceeding  steadily  both  during  the  rise  and  the  fall,  some  other 
c&Qse  than  these  mnst  be  discovered  for  the  rise  and  fall. 

.?.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  there  is  another  cause  for  a 
f^l  in  prices  not  to  be  acconnted  for  by  a  mere  comparison  of  the 
quantities  of  supply  and  demand.  A  slight  excess  of  supply  over 
demand — a  competition  of  sellers — lowers  prices,  and  a  slight  deficiency, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  coal  famine,  increases  prices,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  measure  of  the  real  excess  or  deficiency.  You  may  think  me 
heretical  or  ignorant  for  seying  so ;  bat  I  stick  to  that  belief. 

C.  So  do  I.  But  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  invariably,  in  the 
case  of  consumable  articles  produced  at  the  will  of  man,  tends  to 
correct  itself;  and  can  in  no  way  account  for  a  fifteen  years'  steady 
fall  in  the  level  of  prices. 

W.  Why  have  you  to  go  so  far  afield  to  account  for  one  or  other 
being  "  the  cheapest  metal,"  or  for  rise  and  fall  of  prices  ?  What  has 
become  of  oar  old  friend  "  cost  of  production  "  ? .  "A  hat  costs  a 
soTereign  because  it  costs  exactly  the  same  amount  of  labour  to 
prodoce  a  sovereign  aa  it  does  to  produce  a  hat."  Every  schoolboy 
knows  that ! 

0.  Possibly ;  but  no  one  else !  And  I  fear  even  the  infallible 
schoolboy  would  be  unable  to  explain  how  he  got  at  the  cost  of 
prodaction  of  the  £830,000,000  of  gold  money  in  the  world,  the 
accumulated  produce  of  thousands  of  years!  The  prices  of  consum- 
able and  perishable  commodities  are  indeed  governed  by  the  cost  of 
production,  plus  demand.  But  if  a  new  £830,000,000  of  gold,  the 
imperishable  measure  of  value,  were  produced — no  matter  whether  at 
8  cost  (including  all  vain  searchings)  of  £6  an  ounce,  or  by  the  Count 
of  Monte  Christo  in  a  cave,  at  no  cost  at  all — the  effect,  viz.,  a  large 
increase  in  prices,  would  be  exactly  the  same. 

S.  That  seems  probable ;  but  there  is  another  thing  to  be  accounted 
for.  You  speak  of  fall  of  prices,  and  I  suppose  some  fall  must  be 
admitted.  But  how  is  it  with  articles  of  commerce,  the  production 
of  which  is  limited  and  cannot  be  rapidly  extended  by  capital  or 
enterprise- — as,  e.g.,  good  French  wines,  or  indeed  any  other  good 
wine,  or  works  of  art  ?  It  will  be  found  that  prices  are  higher  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  or  gold 
is  less  than  it  was,  and  that  for  everything  of  which  the  prodaction  or 
supply  is  nearly  a  constant  quantity  there  is  an  increased  demand, 
because  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  are  able  to 
bny  and  who  have  money  at  command ;  and  if  gold  is  money  and 
money  is  gold,  then  gold  for  these  purposes  has  undergone  a  process 
of  depreciation  instead  of  appreciation. 

G.  Certainly  when  anything  grows  dearer,  gold  is,  as  respects 
that  commodity,  depreciated  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  produce  generally 
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anil  iU  prices,  not  of  perticalar  articles.  Moutou  (UottiBohild),  first- 
rate  pictores  at  ClirUtie's,  ancient  MSti.  at  SoUneby's,  rare  coiiu  and 
books,  rQCP-horaes,  match-horses,  opera-boxes,  fctdi  not  only  as  high 
but  higher  prices  than  before.  They  canDoL  bo  iucrcased  in  quantity 
at  vill,  and  cannot  properly  be  placed  in  comparison  with  commodities 
which  indicate  n'productivi^  wealth.  The  saints  reasoning  applies 
them  as  to  permanent  iuve^tmcuLa  :  Lhc>  improdnctivoncss  of  busiuei 
mokes  men  rest  on  their  oars,  content  with  what  tliey  have  and  willing 
to  take  u  low  rate  of  iiitcreitt  on  CoiiijoIk,  luid  no  interest  at  all  on  such 
piirchotsea  qa  these  except  the  interest  of  enjo^icent.  it  indicates  aUa^ 
that  tho  owners  of  these  realized  fortunes  are  becoming  richer  an<}^| 
morennmerouB,  and  that  those  whose  labour  ts  reproductive  are  becoro-^ 
ing  poorer. 

S.  ]  hold  to  tliis  point  :  gold  is  simply  a  standard  of  ralne ; 
80  long  as  oar  currency  is  conrertiblt?  ond  %%-e  keop  a  certain  resei 
of  tiie  metal  to  assure  the  world  of  its  convertibility — so  long,  that 
as  our  commercial   system  rests  on  a   sound   bows — though   interes 
may  rise  and  fall  as  the  quantity  at  conunand  becomes  leas  or  more, 
there  is    little    chance,  I  veatnri>  to  think,  that  gold  as  gold   irill  bd^y 
"  appreciated."  ^| 

G.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  your  first  words.  Gold  is^ 
merely  a  standard  of  value ;  and  if  we  use  the  words  in  the  saut: 
sense,  they  are  the  key  of  my  poeitioa,  and  dominate  all  your  orgti- 
ments,  destroying  tbcui  as  completely  as  any  arguments  of  mine  cat 
do.  What  do  ijvii  mean  by  tiie  words  ?  I  think  you  meuu  what 
/  mean  when  /  say  meaeMrt  of  valae. 

'ITiat  it  is  for  which  I  contend.     If  either  the  measure  shrinks,  or 
the  thing  measured  is  enlarged,  the  t-lTect  is  the  same :  tho  thisj 
measured   will    contain  more  multiples  of  the   measure.     If  bot 
happen  at  once  the  effect  is  again  the  same,  bat  intensified.     liul 
if  you  repeot  that  substitutes  for  gold  have  been  found,  supplying  th( 
alleged  deficiency.  1  mnat  then  nsk,  Have  they  been  diacovered  sine 
1873  ?  and  what  were  they  when  they  were  discovered  'i    Orders  fa  pui 
so  many  sovereigns,  so  many  nnits  of  tho  measure  of  Talue.     Accord- 
ing as  those  units  ore  parts  of  a  large  or  a  small  oggregnte,  portic 
of  an  abundant  or  scarce  commodity — parts,  that  i-ijof  a  cheap  or  dear 
whole  -so  must  tho  orders  to  pay  them,  even  if  these  aiv  really  an 
addition,  a  Buppbiudut.  to  them,  and  themselves  part  of  the  maasure, 
rise  and  fall  in  value  with  it,  and  Iv  appreciated  or  depreciated  with 
its  appreciation  or  depreciation.      In  all  respects,  then,  paper  is  df 
pendent  for  its  vahw  on  the  vidue  of  gold  ;  and  in  tlii.-*  respect  on  th( 
quantity  of  gold  it«elf.  that,  (or  our  argomeut,  its  aid  to  tho  stondardj 
whatever  that  aid  be,  must  be  dependent  on  its  being  vxchongeabli 
for  gold ;  and  the  power  of  gettiug  gold  fur  it  must  be  limited  by  the 
amount  in  exiisteac«  and  obtainable  somewhere  in  the  would. 
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As  to  oaDvertibility.  I  am  not>  sura  tliat,  in  times  of  stress  and 
and  tiumncial  distriutt,  our  prcsetit  stock  of  gold  in  sufficient  to 
niaintain  the  oonverdbility  of  our  paper  muney.  Indindnally.  I  think 
nmonnt  rif  the  balloflt  sormcwhat  d&nireroiislr  low  for  the  financial 
ip  fur  bad  tveatJier,  bat  tiiat>  in  nnothor  qnestion  altof^ether. 
Q.  That  the  amount  in  the  Bank  of  England  trill  pay  all  oomeis. 
jtnd  that  that  in  tha  other  banka  will  pay  all  the  demands  on  tban, 
is  merely  an  afiair  of  bankers'  calonlationfi,  on  which  thu  public  can 
form  no  aonnd  jodgtncnt;  and  han  nothinj^  whatever  to  do  with  the 
rtlnHon  of  the  unit  of  th«>  mcaiiare  of  value  to  purchftsablo  com- 
uoditieo. 
S.  I  haire,  1  bhink,  only  one  moK  shot  in  my  locker.  Why  oom- 
i  of  low  prices  ?  They  bring  their  own  ciirt* .  And  the  cure  is  the 
)ce  of  |Ktjiitci  and  of  the  capital  nhicb  has  been  employe«.l 
in  prodactign ;  bat  if  there  is  still  an  accumulation  of  capital — unspont 
profits — going  on.  it  will  »<*ek  employment  at  any  ratee  of  interest  in 
itimaUting  the  prodnction  of  the  necessaries  of  life  all  over  the 
>r]d.  Thi*  farmer  and  the  landi^  proprietors  have  lost  capital  md 
]come  which  tht-y  may  not  Pt-gain,  but  the  community  are  still  on 
LUif;  whiile  richer,  and  iiicmaKing  the  stock  of  monoy  wliich  is  as  good 
I  gold  ;  while  you  cannot  deny  tiiai.  safGcient  gold  is  found  to  niain- 
,ihe  standard  of  value. 

That  is  quiti-  tru>>,  and  as  regards  the  (a^aomed)  decerniiat- 
jKrtoda  of  inflation  and  depression  of  prici*a  caused  by  ovcr-sangnitio 
or  over-dospoudant  trading,  thero  bt  nothing  to  be  said  against  your 
_Meertion.  Bnt  we  are  di«ciissing  a  totally  difFercnt  phenomrnon — 
Qo  spread  over  longer  periods^  and  cansed,  not  by  over-songnine  nr 
rer-timid  upponlatoi-s,  but  by  uninquiring  h-gwlators. 
If  the  farmer  and  landed  proprietor,  the  oottoii-spinner  and  mine- 
oini»T,  had,  ai  ha.<i  often  been  the  case,  been  launching  into  uiijnstifi- 
thle  specu  lilt  ions,  tbf*  country  should  not  be  called  upon  to  interfere 
between  them  and  the  natural  cotificqupnce«  of  their  actj".  Bat  it 
miuit  bo  rememlwred  that  the  foundation  of  the  bimetallic  contention 
not  that  the  counlry  is  not  gnawing  richer,  bnt  that  the  coods  of 
:irtune  an?  being  unequally  distributed ;  and  that,  not  by  Nature, 
'  only  by  indivtdna)  eut^rprisL-  and  tiaving,  but  by  the  action  of  the 
J  legislation  of  181G,  and  by  the  ni-glcct  on 
n        ^  ^  ion  to  weigh  and  consider  the  vita!  coube- 

|uenoct>  to  oonwlves  of  the  effect  on  that  legislation  of  the  action  of 
lO  tad  Frvuch  Govi-rnmi-nts  in  1873.      And  we  contend  that 

:u:e  hai*   been   that  the  clawea  who  live  upon   realixod 
kpftal  haro  grown  richer,  while  those  who  have  lost  or  lessened  their 
and  income  are  th^-  indufltrioii<t  produeets. 
)w,  Barrnp,  Sniaii  is  conquered  if  noi  c»invinced,  and  I  will  have 
turn  lit  ytmr  tirade.     What  was  is  it,  in  brief? 
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H.  It  was  tho  [>uIiLicftl  asprct  of  the  question,  u'liiob  1  tliJDlc  mu^t 
bo  dccid<d,  not  by  till)  »ci*>ii(ific  argtinieiit,  but  by  conslderatiana 
'*  b()tt«T  undorstAnded  of  tho  people." 

0.  I  rBmombfT.  '■  Oiir  obji>ct,"  j-on  say,  "  is  to  maki?  thingti  dporcr. 
bat  rhit  multitude  want  tliem  chrappr,  and  the  multitude  hnw  voti'S. 
[iidimi  cultivatura  will  HufTiT.  aud  our  niuiiiifaclurfs  with  them.  Wngfa 
have  licarco  fallen,  and  their  purchn^ing  powfr  has  risen." 

Wfll,  now,  if  your  itiinur  premiHs  were  only  a  lillh-  true  your 
ar^gumeiit  would  be  a  grxid  one ;  for  certninly  the  r|nef;tio]i  witl  !»•  decided 
by  tho  voting  mnltitnde  actxirding  to  what  they  think  to  be  their 
advantage,  lint  tho  "  obj-'ct  of  bimctfllliBm  "  is  not,  n«  you  ihinlc, 
obtained  if  prices  rise.  The  main  object,  aa  yon  will  see  in  my 
eTJdencc,  and  in  that  of  other  witnewes,  is  the  sound  one.  against 
whicli  no  political  economist  can,  aud  no  monometallist  onglit  to,  say 
a  word. 

It  is  the  restoration  of  the  par  of  exchange  betw«?n  gold  and 
ailver-using  countries,  th'*  estoblishnu-nl  of  one  money  in  the  world  of 
oommeroo  in  place  o£  the  two  disjoint^^d  moneys  which  now  exist,  and 
in  which,  stttuige  to  say,  monometaUists  rejoice. 

//-  Do  you  meiui  lo  say  that  the  ftgriciltiirisls  drii't  hope  for  a 
rise  of  prices — that  the  general  lamentation  has  not  all  along  been  for 
the  depressed  state  of  trade  and  lowiiess  of  prices  ? 

0.  No  doubt  it  has,  and  no  doubt  depr'*»ion  of  trade,  by  what»'\*t>r 
c«ti»ed,  brings  about  lowuess  of  prices,  aud  this  sgiun  reacts  on  trade 
and  intensifies  the  depression.  Oti*-  of  the  effectt*  of  such  increase  of 
the  uieoEUrc*  of  value  u^  ihf  n.'habilitHtion  of  ^i}vl■^  might  product* 
would  probably  ha  ftomo  rtee  of  general  prices  of  oonimodiliee,  but  it 
is  impossible  lo  say  huw  much  or  Iiviw  little  It  might  be.  You  will 
see  in  evidence  before  the  Royal  Couimi^^ion*  that  there  la  likely  In  U* ' 
but  litiUt  ioBation  of  the  general  currency  of  thu  world. 

H.   i^ow  will  the  wdrkiog  man  like  such  rise  as  there  may  hf-'f 

(i.  I  was  going  uii,  wlii'ii  y<.iu  int<-rnipt*>d  nio,  to  t^y  tlial  among 
ihfi  .oomitiodilies  so  raised  in  price  will  naturally  be  that  uk)>^.  itn- 
portanL  ounuiurdity,  labour. 

Moreover,  it   '\h   probabli-  that  the   prr>l^-cli4tn    which    the   pnttfnt 
«yslein    grants  to  the  Indian  cnltivator  would   he  removed,  and  th^' 
Knglish  produc<-r  would  cca.se  to  be  handicapped.  '1 

//,  Ah,  ilie  ])roducpr !  I  kni-w  li--  muwt  come  in.  Have  you  i)o| 
care  for  the  consumer':" 

G.  i.  bejj  his  pardon,  aud  yours,  1  ciiufi-*''^  myw-Ii'  not  ipiiie  ablp 
to  swallow  the  new  cnn-d,  of  which  our  friend  Karrer  i.s  the  apn^tle. 

S.  What  cfvfA  ? 

O.  Oh,  it  is  a  confrs-tion  of  fnith  whtch  !»  daily  rccitied  in  honour' 
of  the  great  goddess  Vilitas  (whic)i  i«,  ii>  the  volgar^  ClienpnegR).  and'] 
runs  to  tliis  effect: 

*  Qtint:otu  1734-401 ; 
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*'  Prodacers  are  infernal  sconndrels  and  pablic  enemies,  and  wlien 
we  have  destroyed  the  last  producer  the  ravens  in  the  wilderness  will 
feed  the  consnmers." 

W.  In  any  case  yon  admit  that  you  will  hurt  the  Indian  cultivator 
and  the  Indian  spinner. 

G.  I  admit  nothing:  I  wait  till  yon  people  have  made  up  your 
minds  with  which  horse  you  will  win.  Mr.  Maclean  is  sure  that  the 
spinner  gets  no  advantage  from  the  fall  of  the  gold-price  of  silver ; 
and  the  same  is  said  of  the  ryot,  or  rather  of  the  landowner.  Very 
well,  then ;  it  is  clear  that  in  that  case  he  would  suffer  no  loss  by  the 
rise  of  that  metal.  But  yon  think  he  ioovld  lose,  and  I  incline 
to  that  opinion.  But  as  to  the  Indian  prodacer,  according  even  to 
monometalUst  arguments,  the  adjustment  of  silver  prices  in  that 
country  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  any  rise  therefore  caused  by 
an  equalizing  of  gold  and  silver  prices  could  only  be  an  anticipation 
of  what  time  would  sooner  or  later  do.  The  longer  the  adjustment  is 
postponed,  the  worse  will  be  the  condition  of  the  Indian. 

But  if  oiie  must  suffer,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Englishman 
does,  cultivator  for  cultivator,  I  prefer  to  stand  up  for  the  English  one. 
We  unwittingly  benefited  the  former  by  the  seed  we  sowed  in  1816 
which  seed  bore  fruit  in  1873),  and  we  should  do  him  no  injustice, 
and  should  help  ourselves,  so  far  as  our  own  producers  are  concerned, 
by  reversing  that  legislation. 

H.  You  treat  it  too  lightly.  My  opinion  is  that  the  market  would 
be  destroyed  for  the  Indian's  wheat  in  Europe,  and  for  his  cottons  in 
China.  I  believe  such  a  proceeding  in  these  days  of  Indian  Congresses 
would  produce  a  mutiny  far  more  serious  than  the  greased  cartridges  did. 

(/.  You  think  the  Indian  troops  would  mutiny,  and  the  population 
rebel  because  one  Englishman  was  permitted  to  pay  his  debts  to 
another  Englishman  in  silver  or  gold  at  his  option.  Credat  Judams 
Apfiia  I     I  don't. 

//.  They  would  see  that  you  were  sacrificing  the  interests  of  260 
millions  of  people  in  order  to  increase  the  salaries  of  a  few  ofilcials  by 
saving  them  loss  in  exchange. 

f/.  I  deny  the  sacrifice !  A  few  landowners  and  merchants  would 
have  their  profits  curtailed,  but  the  250  millions  would  be  spared 
ta.\ation  to  the  tune  of  four  or  five  millions  sterling  a  year.  Wo 
propose  to  restore  not  increase  the  salaries  of  Indian  ofiicials. 

H.  Well,  I  will  look  into  it.  Now  let  us  come  to  our  own  interests. 
We  are  the  great  Creditor  State,  and  all  others  are  our  debtors.  Are 
we  to  place  it  in  their  power  to  pay  us  thousands  of  millions  in  inferior 
values  ? 

G.  1  deny  the  inferior  valoes,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it 
would  not  be  so. 

But  yon  say  we  should  hurt  the  English  cultivator  also,  in  company 
with  all  other  English  consumers. 
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IT.  And  the  mantifactnppr! 

(7.  I'll  come  to  his  specific  ewe  preseatly :  we  are  now  talking  of 
the  general  case  of  tbe  consumers.  No  doubt  tl)o«e  wlio  like  tilings 
cheap  are  more  in  number  thau  those  (if  any  such  thf-re  be)  who  liki* 
thiDg»  (it'ar,  ancl  they  hare  the  |x>wer  in  their  hands.  But  in  that 
powei^holJing  claw  there  is  enough  intelHgeuoe  to  know  tliat  it  is  of 
no  avail  to  have  things  cheap,  if  they  Lave  not  wherewithal  to  buy 
them.  To  use  your  sixpenny  ilUistradon.  It  is  bad  if  a  man  has  to 
pay  sixpence  a  week  more  for  the  bread  of  his  family,  but  worse  if 
tiiat  which  helps  him  not  to  have  to  pay  it.  is  the  cause  of  his  eAtuing 
a  shilling  a  week  less  wages;  worse  Ktill  if  it  holpt.  also  to  throw  him 
OBt  of  work  and  to  haro  no  wag^-s  at  all.  Now  you  say,  '*  It  is  not 
true  that  the  cheapness  of  commoditioB  hiw  mal>«^riHlly  lowered  the 
scale  of  wages."  I  have  never  beard  anyhtxly  t^ay  that  it  bad;  bat 
though  the  aeaU  of  wagpa  has  not  been  much  lowei-ed  by  that  or 
anything  else  since  1873,  the  cnus«  which  has  pnxluced  cheapueaa 
ba8  ruduced  the  wago-fund,  and  thus  thrown  many  t^riciiltural  and 
mantifacturing  labourers  ont  of  work.  Yon  think  it  is  not  reduocd, 
but,  evr-n  if  1  could  admit  that,  I  should  still  contend  fhnt  thn  indus- 
trious classes  would  have  been  hcttrr  off,  than  you  say  they  are,  if  (bej* 
were  not  thus  handicapped,  and  if  the  medium  of  commerce  were  pnfc 
on  a  bc>tt.er  f(«oting. 

S.  1  hear-  that  tbe  men  actually  employed  get  the  same  or  eren 
higher  wages  than  they  used  to  do. 

O.  Well,  yon  all  agreed  that  wages  had  not  been  reduced,  and.  if 
they  had  Iieen,  the  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  more  than 
compensates.  But  both  statements  are  agfunst  the  great  weight  of 
evidence  befom  both  Ihe  Royal  Conimission  on  FX-pn-vi-ion  of  Trade, 
and  that  an  Gold  and  Silvi-r.  It<.>ad  Mr.  Kit* Idea's  evidenco  before  tbe 
Iatit«r.  as  ^-ot  utioontradicted. 

We  learnt  in  thos*?  Commissions  that  though  in  some  special  trades 
wages  bad  not  fallen  at  all,  and  though  in  mwrt  trades  the  >-nit  of 
wages  had  nob  faUen.  yet  the  whole  amount  paid  had  veiy  greatily 
I'alleu ;  nlac  that.  e:ccept  iu  tlie  ca.se  of  bread,  Ihe  full  of  price  had 
not  peuetrated,  or  bad  scarcely  penetrated,  to  tbe  retail  trade.  To 
prove  wages  have  not  fallen,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  Brown^ 
Jones,  and  Robinson  are  in  receipt  of  as  high  or  higher  wages  than 
before,  if  by  the  aame  movement  Smith,  Wilaoo.  and  'i'nylor  are  turned 
ont  of  employment. 

H.  Your  wage-argument  is  the  old  Protectionist  one.  Tbo  wage- 
fund  grows,  and  is  growing,  out  of  savings— vthat  ie^  out  nf  imrnfaAcd 
wealth  ;  and  1  believe  that  wages  have  actually  risen. 

G.  It  K  the  old  Protectionist  argument,  mom  or  less;  it  may  have 
been  wrong  then,  but  right  now,  ITio  savings,  I  suspect,  come  from 
idle  capital,  not  IVom  industry.  Wages,  for  reasons  qnito  independent 
of  the  corrcncy,  have   been   rising  in  proportion  to  work  ever  lunce 
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1846.  But  as  for  as  they  depend  on  currency  they  have  fallen  since 
1873.  By  wages  I  mean  those  of  men  employed  in  what  is  called 
reproductive  labour — that  is,  in  the  production  of  commodities  useful 
to  the  world,  not  footmen  or  grooms,  or  such-like  unproductive  beings. 

ff.   Do  you  see  that  Gladstone  says  Bimetallism  is  only  a  phase  of 
Protection  ? 

ff.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  rather  call  it  a  removal  of  that  Pro- 
tection which,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  our  own  legislation  of 
1816,  was  given  to  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  and  to  the  holders  of 
gold,  when  the  counteracting  force  of  the  then  existing  fixed  ratio  was 
ramoved  by  the  foreign  legislation  of  1873.  As  to  the  Indians,  I  say 
again,  you  muat  make  up  your  minds.  Either  they  are  protected  by 
that  legislation,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  you  should  advocate 
the  removal  of  that  protection,  in  the  name  of  Freedom  of  Trade.  If 
they  are  not,  they  will  obviously  take  no  harm  by  the  reversal  of  the 
legislation  of  1816.  That  legislation  and  its  opposite  cannot  hoth  be 
Protection. 

Now  for  the  manufacturer.  Your  argument  is  in  essence  that  of 
Mongredien,  which  may  be  thus  condensed — The  greatest  blessing  that 
England  can  have  is  a  disastrous  harvest.  Then  we  have  to  buy 
great  quantities  of  wheat  from  India,  and,  thank  God,  we  have  to  pay 
for  them  !  and  our  payment  is  in  our  manufactured  goods.  Thus  our 
exports  and  imports  swell,  the  volume  of  trade  increases,  and  the 
prosperity  advances  by  leaps  and  bounds ! 

M.  You  put  it  quaintly,  but  that  is  more  or  less  what  I  mean. 

ff.  It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  trade  affects  the  wage-earning 
class  immediately;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  long  run,  and  that 
not  a  very  long  run,  the  loss  of  profit  on  capital,  of  which  you  speak, 
and  the  loss  of  capital,  of  which  you  don't  speak,  bat  which  extends 
farther  than  you  know  or  are  likely  to  know  till  you  possess  a  mill 
or  a  farm  of  your  own,  affects  the  working  classes  more  than  any 
other  class. 

S.  But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  manufacturer  wUl  go  on 
year  after  year  working  at  a  loss  ? 

H.  And  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  working-man  is  the 
real  sufferer?  He  must  gain,  for  he  at  any  rate  earns  his  daily 
bread. 

G.  We'll  take  the  masters  first  (with  apologies  to  <nir  masters,  the 
men).  Try  it  yourselves.  Fancy  yourselves  owners  of  a  mill  on 
which  you  had  laid  out  £100,000,  and  on  which  you  expect  5  per 
cent,  interest  and  a  profit.  What  will  you  do  if  on  any  3Ist  December 
yon  find  no  interest  earned,  and  £5000  to  the  debit  of  profit  and  loss  ? 

S.  Hope  for  better  times. 

G.  Quite  so ;  and  if  there  is  £10,000  to  debit  of  profit  and  loss  the 
next  year  ?  and  the  next  ?  and  so  on  ? 

8'  Of  course  a  time  must  come  when  one  gives  up  the  game. 
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II.  W'hea  that  becomes  imminent,  yoa  retire  and  sell  your  mill. 

tr.  £xactly ;  and  reali?^  your  loss.  But  for  Ihai  a  bayer  i» 
ueceEsory ;  aud  when  you  bavo  found  him  you  propose  to  put  him 
into  your  bHops,  and  e^'-t  him  to  slide  dovn  the  same  inclined  plane  ou 
^rhicli  you  yourself  were  placed.  Uo  would  lose  less,  perhaps,  but  it 
might  lie  only  h«:uuBe  he  liail  less  to  lose,  liaviii[^  paid  you  what  yt«i 
appeared  to  havo  remaining'  to  the  credit  of  capital,  minus  a  bt-avy 
discount  for  the  risk. 

H.  Bnb  yon  may  close  your  mill. 

6*.  People  cannot  close  their  bnsineases ;  fartnere,  traders,  mnnu- 
facturers,  never  do  so  in  real  life  till  their  business  closes  them.  They 
may  at  any  time  abandon — i.'.,  make  a  total  loss ;  or  they  may  shut 
up  for  a  time,  loso  interest  on  the  crumbs  of  capital  which  remain, 
»ud  hold  on  with  a  hop»— perhapa  a  rain  hope — that  times  will  mend. 
Now  this  is  what  has  happened,  and  is  happening  to  farmers  all  over 
xhv  oonntry.  TUey  have  lightened  the  ship  from  time  to  time  by 
throwing  overboard  one  or  two  Uboui-ers,  hot  they  have  only  ^x>st- 
poned  the  evil  day.  Their  capital  has  melted  away,  and  they  are  left 
lamenting. 

ir.  But  the  labuurers  find  employment  with  a  new  tenant,  or  wiiK 
the  landlord  bim^'lf  if  lu-  cannot  let  his  land,  so  they  do  well. 

G.  Yes,  the  residue  of  them.  They  ar>-,  RO  far,  better  off  than 
Ihe  mill  htmds.  The  moat^-r  uf  these  leaves  off,  perhaps  wh^-u  hn  Iioh 
loft  twolliirds  of  his  capital,  and  lives  in  comparative  poverty.  'ITih 
man  lose«  his  daily  bn^ad,  and  stan'eb. 

Ilii-  masters  know  it  now*  :  utjk  the  members  fur  Maiiuhrstfr — a»k 
Mr.  Fielden,  who  haa  btrvn  Uitb  man  and  masttT,  and  th<!  ni>*ii 
won't  be  tiluw  Iti  know  il,  if  tJiey  don't  kiiuw  it  alniady  ;  and,  a& 
you  say,  thu  a/yuviaiiam  reninevUMum  will  have  more  weight  Ihaii 
any  pcii-utific  ai^timeut. 

//.  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  why  do  the  number  of  cut  Ion  factori** 
incr»'aBP  everj"  year,  and  why  is  new  capital  put  into  the  business? 

(i.  'ITiis  is  Charles  11.  and  the  Koyal  Society  over  again.  Thw 
answer  is,  that  they  don't  increase;  and  new  capital  isn't  put  in, 
unless,  aa  I  suggested  just  now. 

Kow  I  remember,  Bmail  smd  that  "admitting  the  grievanod^ 
Oflmitting  thi«  efficacy  of  the  r^-niedy,  it  might  be  nnwisi'  Co  use  lU''' 
Ue  mn-ma  rather  to  incline  to  tlie  idea,  "  Surely  all  is  Cor  the  best  iti 
This  best  of  all  possible  worlds."  '*  Leave  well  alone  ! "  Quite  tight, 
if  it  is  well. 

S.  It  is  true  that  ihat  in  some  degree  expresses  my  views.  I  meait 
to  iut.imatt^  that  tito  n.>medy  might  be  w*orse  than  the  disease.  Vun 
will  not  contend  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  ? 

G.  Certainly  not.  The  difficulties  are  of  three  sort*.  One  (Jnirial) 
the  portentous  prejudicefl  of  the  press  (which  far  transcend  thoRe  of 
certain  cultivated  friends  of  mine) ;  another,  problematical,  tin-  daitj^rra 
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of  the  transition  period  ;  and  a  third,  which  greatly  affects  the  second, 
the  ilttio. 

We  may  leave  the  first  to  stew  in  its  own  jnice  ;  but  the  second  is 
very  important.  It  is,  like  the  ratio,  one  of  the  things  which  must  be 
left  to  the  Conference  of  the  Powers,  when  it  is  called,  to  examine. 

iT.  When  it  is  called  ! 

G.  Too  late  in  the  discussion  for  such  an  ejaculation,  my  dear 
Ilarrop ;  you  must  surely  be  instructed  enough  by  this  time  to  know 
that  it  vfill  be  called ;  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  a 
short  time.  That  an  agreement  will  be  reached  need  not  be  doubted  ; 
but  what  will  be  the  exact  platform  on  which  they  will  agree  can 
scarcely  be  predicted  with  such  certainty.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the 
great  diBlocation  and  great  distress  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
change.  It  would  be  most  useful  if  some  one  on  the  monometallist 
side  would  give  us  chapter  and  verse  for  the  dislocation ;  an  exact 
description  with  instances,  instead  of  vague  vaticinations. 

S.  You  alleged  dislocation  and  distress  as  a  consequence  of  the  change 
in  1873  ;  would  there  not  be  of  necessity  the  same  effect,  but  in  part, 
on  other  interests,  if  there  were  a  change  in  1890  ? 

G.  Not  necessarily.  Any  sudden  change  would  no  doubt  hurt 
somebody,  but  the  hurt  would,  I  think,  be  over  a  narrow  area,  and  of 
short  duration.  The  change,  of  1873  was  the  unmooring  of  the  vessel 
of  commerce,  and  the  good  ship  has  been  ever  since  drifting  through 
dangerous  waters  towards  the  rocks.  The  supposed  change  of  1890 
will  have  an  opposite  effect,  for  though  prices  will  not  and  cannot  be 
fixed,  the  par  of  exchange  will  be  fixed  permanently.  The  thing  to 
devise  is  how,  by  adopting  a  more  or  less  distant  date,  to  prevent  any 
untoward  suddenness. 

If.  I  will  quote  a  sentence  which  I  took  down  from  one  of  the 
papers :  "  They  would  find  some  difliculty  in  dealing  with  the  case  of 
the  creditor  who,  having  lent  his  money  when  the  market  ratio  was 
1  to  20  was  suddenly  compelled  to  receive  payment  at  a  ratio  of  1  to  18. 
This  would  be  simply  confiscation,  plunder  of  10  per  cent,  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  would  give  a  shock  to  credit  of  the  most  ruinous  kind." 

G.  If  there  were  an  enormous  inflation  of  the  currency,  or  anything 
equivalent  to  a  debasement  of  it,  there  might  be  some  sense  in  this, 
though  the  calculation  is  ridiculous.  As  it  is,  it  is  mere  nonsense.  I 
should  like  to  -croBS-examine  the  gentleman. 

I  would  ask  him  to  "  make  the  entries  "  and  show  me  the  ruinous 
loss  in  business-like  faahion.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  lends  100  sovereigns 
(which  he  doesn't — he  lends  one  of  your  banking  expedients,  Smail,  an 
order  on  his  bankers  for  £100  sterling)  ;  a  bimetallic  law  is  passed,  and 
he  receives  or  might  receive  1000  full-weight  florins  (but  he  doesn't, 
being  content  with  a  like  order  on  the  borrower's  banker  for  £100 
sterling).  All  experience  shows  that  if  he  did  receive  the  florins  they 
would  not  only  serve  to  pay  his  bills,  and  to  buy  his  commodities,  as 
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farounibly  aa  the  eorereigus  woald.  but  that  tmles  lie  wanted  them 
for  expoi-t,  he  would  never  be  avore  that  there  had  been  a  cfann^  in 
the  law,  and  if  he  did  so  wont  theiu  he  would  feel  no  hurt. 

S.   But  then^  might  be  a  risn  of  prieea. 

G,  So  there  might ;    bub  as  1  have   explained  before,  it  is  im- 

sibh-  to  BBsess  the  precise  amount  of  the  rise  that  would  spring 
whatever  addition  ihen^  mif^bt  be  to  the  metallic  measure.  The 
discover)'  that  \\\i-r«  is  a  diflerena*  of  It)  per  cent,  between  1  to  20 
((be  market  ratio  when  thii  wlver  iiiinia  were  closed)  oad  1  lo  18 
(the  n^umed  lt%ml  mtio  when  silver  was  again  in  demand  for  coinagc)| 
has  not  the  remoiefrt  bearing  upon  the  amount  of  that  rise.  The  only 
idle  silvi'r  act  free  to  angment  thr  measum  would  be  rhi*  $24,15i,7S6 
in  th(>  UniU'd  States  Trrraanry.  ri?pre8i>nted  by  nni&tued  certificates, 
a  very  trifling  addtrion  to  the  whole  stock  of  the  world's  money,  and 
needing  a  amsiderable  time  Iw-fon'  prices  wmild  mo%*p  in  prrtporfion. 

H.  That  may  bti  all  v^ry  tme,  but  peopl*^  won't  bMieve  you.  They 
will  think  you  ane  giving  an  artifici.'kl  and  transient  value  to  silver, 
and  they  will  defeat  you  by  making  sjiecial  contracts  to  pay  and  be 
|)aid  in  gold. 

O.  That  ia  the  vainest  of  all  vain  imaginations.  It;  is  possible 
that  they  might  do  so  for  a  few  weeks,  till  tlipy  learned  the  futility 
of  it,  and  welcome.  Did  yoo  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  in  France  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bill  being  drawn  on  a  bimetallic  country  pay- 
able in  gold  only.      I  trow  not. 

ff.  No;  but  I  am  informed  bj*  a  Ingh  American  authority  that  it  is 
uow  actually  being  done  in  the  United  titatea,  and  that  in  all  important 
coninictH  there  is  a  covenant  to  pay  in  gold.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fear  that  the  American  market  would  bo  Qoodcd  with  their  hoarded 
»lver.  (fr.  There  is  no  huardui  silver  ;  there  is.  as  I  hB\'e  siaid  aliove, 
some  idle  alvcr.)  People  will  hero  equally  jirotect  themselves  against 
your  ouforcod  silver  currency,  and  a  nice  mess  you  will  moke  of  it ! 

G.  Your  example  goe»  for  to  prove  my  case.  The  United  >?tatea 
is  not  now  a  true  biioetnlUc  country.  If  it  were,  no  one  would  be  such 
on  idiot  as  to  do  eiicb  a  thing ;  uor,  I  repeat,  did  anybody  ever  do  such 
a  thing  in  a  bimetallic  country. 

Jf,  I  am  ansn'cred.  But  what  is  your  distinction  between  hoanlai 
and  idle,  money  V 

(?.  Hoarded  is  that  which  yoo  can  use.  but  will  not ;  and  uUr.  is 
that  which  you  wnuld  ust«  but  cannot. 

W.  I  must  lire  one  shot  at  you,  Gilbertson,  Iwfore  I  go  t«  bed, 
Alfred  Rothschild  says,  in  his  lott-er  lo  Lord  Herscbell,  that  you  would 
enabifl  a  debtor  to  diRcharg*'  a  debt  of  Jt50,00(l  by  delivering  so  many 
tons  of  silver  at  his  door.     What  do  you  say  to  that  'f 

G.  I  should  like  to  know  where  he  would  g«*t  them.  The  inconvt^ 
nience  would  be  but  little  greater  than  being  paid  in  fifty  bags  of 
sovereigns,  and  I  doubt  our  goo<l  friend  lias  never  been  tronWed  in 
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titat  way.  Nor,  I  think,  have  bis  coutuns  in  France  found  the 
stntfts  blocked  up  fcith  n-aggon- loads  of  .silver !  Thess  ore  ima^nar}' 
evils! 

Hr  Won,  Tm  oft     Good-night,  you  people. 
ff.   Let  ufl  faftvo  a  torn  at  thn  ratio  before  we  go  tii  bod. 
(r.  Well,  that,  is  a  matter  wliich  must   be  necessarily  loft  for  the 
Conf^ri'DOo  to  settle,  but  it  arises  natut»lly  out  of  what  we  liare  juat 
Ih'pu  talking  of,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  avoid  the  discusfiion. 

//.   T    liear    it  said   tbat  yon   bioietallists   always  avwd  the  dis- 
coiaioo. 

Q,  I  id  k'ast  have  never  doni<  so,  aud  nevor  met  aiiy  one  who  did. 
England  cannot  settle  the  ratio,  for,  as  it  takes  two  to  make  a  (jiiarrel, 
so  roust  it  lake  at  least  two  to  make  an  agrecineut,  and  therefore  it 
would  bo  foiflish  to  fix  one's  affection  on  any  [lorticiiliu-  rate. 
S.  ^Miat  do  yoN  think  should  be  the  ratio  ? 

fj.   Wlmt*  1    can  get.      A   iixed   ratio,  whatt-ver  it   be,  is  the  one 
lin^  neodftiJ. 

ff.   But  will  not  a  low  ratio,  say,  20  :  I,  "stereotype  all  the  evils 
which  you  allt-ge  to  have  resulted  from  the  depreciation  of  the  while 
metal  "  ?    Ho  1  see  one  newspaper  says,  and  I  incline  to  i^ee  with  it. 
(i.  All  wisdom  is  not  granted  to  the  Solomons  who  writ/"  in  news- 
sis.     The  one  in  question  has   failed  to  apprehend  what  those 
rits  are. 
Jf.  How  would  you  treat  the  matter  'f 

jtf.  In  choosing  a  ratio,  as  in  other  things,  there  would   l>e  three 
before  ua.     We  might  choose  the  old  ratio,  15^  :  1.     We 
light  chooKe   that  marked  out  by  the  price  of  silver  on  the  day  o 
ioioe.  say  for  to-day.  222  :  1.    Or  we  might  choose  some  intermediate 
»tio  by  way  of  compromise. 
H.   It  Seems  to  me  preposterous  that  England,  a  great  monetary 
State.  Bbonid  go  into  a  Conference  without  »  clear  and  d-'cided  opinion 
as  to  what  she  intends  and  de^ire^  as  to  the  ratio,  and  men-ly  allow 
lieisctr  to  drift.    Which  ratio  do  yott  adopt  ?    You  must  make  up  your 
mind,  or  your  opinion  will  not  be  woith  a  dwt.  of  de]>reciat«d  silver ! 
fJ.  I  can  ut  any  rate  give  you  the   pros   and  cvns   for  the  three 
courses.     ITie  first  course  is  an  honest  one.     We  have  injured  our 
own  people  both  at  home  and  in  India,  and  other  nations  also,  by  our 
Ii'^islatjoD.     We  have  by  it  given  an  odvantage  to  Ci^-rtnin  classes,  and 
preiudia.>d  other  classes.     To  reverse  tliis,  as  I  have  said  before,  would 
be  simple  juatiri>.     If  I  were  master,  I  would  do  it  and  fear  not.     It 
would  bo  ohvi<>u!ily  the  (^a^•ie.«;t  |>Ian,  having  regnrd  to  the  Latin  Union 
ad  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  would  be  the  only  one  Ukely 
'to  embracr  all  the  oommi*rciftl  world. 
S.  How  would  forp-ign^^rs  view  it  ? 

O.  It   would  cause   almost  no  disturbance  to  the  TAtin   Union, 
rollftiid  and  Germany,  where  15|  ounces  of  silver  coin  haro  still  tha 
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samo  ru  UhcndTir:  as  one  oonoe  of  gold.  In  the  United  States  ]  0  ounces 
fasTo  it,  and  their  people  would  make  an  apparent  gain.  Kngloud. 
havinf^  no  standard  silver  money,  would  neither  gain  nor  lone  on  thi£ 
Bcore.  16^  :  1  gives  us  a  dyfinite  fixed  jwint,  aiid  eould  be  settled 
bnfori'hand,  ijiit  it  would  Im*  ridiculoua  to  expect  England  to  pin  her- 
self now  to  a  figure  timt  must  necessarily  shift  from  day  to  day. 

The  second  conrso,  for  instance,  is  nearly  as  indefinit<\  de|wnding 
on  the  market  prioe  on  a  day  to  be  fixed.  "When  we  came  to  the  point 
we  should  probably  find  the  price  rising  upon  ii3,  So  far  as  il  might 
be  below  the  old  ratio  it  would  indeed  '•  stereotype "  some  of  the 
existing  eviU.  It  would  permanently  bind  the  burden  on  India  of 
the  io.OOO.OOO  extra  taxation,  and  would  c<tiitinue  the  l>&nu8  to  the 
landowner  and  cotton-spin  lie  r  lilt  time  sliould  adjust  the  prices;  and 
80  far  it  would  fail  to  remedy  the  injustice  that  has  been  done.  Bnt, 
even  so.  it  would  abwlutely  prevent  a  further  fall  in  silver,  and  it  would 
restore  a  par  of  exchange,  thus  facilitating  the  euiploymeirt  of  Kngtish 
cjipilal  in  jwrmanent  works  in  silver-using  countries.  A  settlement 
would  have  been  airived  at,  not  indeed  wisely  nor  too  well ;  but  I 
would  accept  it. 

J{.  Yon  don't,  then,  think  the  market  price  indicates  the  true  ratio 't 

(r.  CiTtainly  not,  if  by  the  true  ratio  you  mean  the  true  proportion 
of  silver  to  gold  in  the  world.  When  lo'o  to  I  was  ado^Hcd  by  the 
French  Inw,  that  had  been  the  legal  ratio  for  many  years,  and  was  no 
doubt  Ix'Iieved  to  represent  more  or  less  truly  the  real  proporliou 
between  the  two  metals.  If  we  take  it  to  be  so,  the  propoition  has 
long  Kince  changed  in  favour  of  silver,  the  addition  from  1803  to  188G 
to  the  Etuck  of  gold  having  been  llt09.i'>5{),000,  and  to  the  stuck  of 
silver  only  £7t<o.8.j8.D(H),  Therefore,  if  there  was  any  great  object  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  proportion,  we  should  find  it  nearer  1^  than 
18.     That,  however,  is  not  a  question  of  practical  politics. 

The  third  ooorse  is  a  compromise,  and  if  to  a  compromise  we 
must  oome,  the  terms  of  the  compromis*'-  would  have  to  be  settled  at 
the  Conference. 

S.   But  would  an  agreement  l>e  reached  ? 

a.  Who  knowM  ?  We  know  that  it  is  desired  by  the  United  States 
and  by  the  Continental  nations;  but  it  is  idle  to  say  that  they  won't 
agree  before  wo  have  ma<le  the  attempt. 

If.  And  when  theyagreo,  how  long  will  the  agreeiuenl  last? 

(7.  Von  will  yourself  beat  answer  that  <piestion  when  you  have 
discovered  some  eireumstances  which  mhotild  make  it  thr  interest  of 
any  of  them  to  incur  the  loaa  of  withdrawing  from  it — circumstances 
othiT  than  those  which  would  now  induce  them  to  suspend  cash  pay- 
incnt!<,  and  that  with  much  worse  effect  on  surrounding  nations  than 
if  we  wore  alt  bimetalhc. 

If.  Jiut  it  broke  down  in  France  in  187^.  I  don't  think  much  of 
that  argument ;  but  1  should  like  to  hear  bow  you  account  for  it. 
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G.  When  you  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  coercn  the  Irish, 
do  yoa  speak  of  it  as  having  broken  down?  In  the  fifties,  when 
hundreds  of  millions  of  gold  were  pouring  in,  Chevalier  endeavoured 
to  frighten  his  countrymen,  and  persuade  them  to  demonetize  gold 
lest  they  should  be  flooded  with  it.  IJut  though  some  were 
frightened,  they  were  not  persuaded.  In  1873,  eighty  millions  of 
silver  hung  over  them  ;  the  fright,  more  or  less  imaginarj',  served,  I 
think,  aa  a  lever  to  effect  the  real  purpose.  It  was  the  Enemy, 
Germany,  that  was  beginning  to  pour  in  the  eighty  millions.  France 
was  glad  enough  to  put  a  spoke  in  their  wheel,  and  say,  You  shall  not 
have  any  help  from  us  at  any  rate.  The  move  was,  I  should  say, 
rather  political  than  financial. 

H.  1  think  it  was  always  breaking  down  before,  if  it  did  not  then, 
Kow  was  it  that  in  1852  the  railway  clerks  at  Marseilles  and  the 
commissionaires  fought  for  the  gold  pieces  with  which  I  paid  my  fare  ? 
Because  there  was  an  agio  on  gold,  and  so  heavy  a  one,  that  a  gold 
piece  was  an  unknown  commodity  in  France.  Silver  had  driven  out 
gold.  Was  not  that  a  breakdown  of  the  ratio,  and  destructive  of  the 
bimetallic  theory? 

G.  I  have  before  explained  why  gold  went,  and  you  will  also  find 
iu  the  evidence  before  the  Commission,  what  your  heavy  agio  was — 
■i  per  mille  in  June,  and  1  per  mille  in  December.  It  had  been  only 
for  a  few  days  three  times  in  half  a  century.  The  agio  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  payee  that  the  bimetallic  law  was  in  full  force, 
and  that  the  payer  had  a  right  to  pay  him  in  silver  if  he  pleased. 
Ton  might  as  well  say  if  you  build  a  bridge  and  exact  a  toll,  that  the 
toll  is  an  evidence  of  the  breakdown  of  your  proprietorial  rights ; 
whereas,  it  is  a  proof  of  their  existence. 

Now,  my  good  friends,  Smail  Itas  finished  his  second  cigar,  Harrop 
is  yawning  a  (Umontcr  la  mdi-Iioitv  (and  no  wonder).  I  vote  we  follow 
White's  example,  and  go  to  bed. 

S.  We  have  had  a  very  interesting  conversation,  and  I  at  least  will 
ponder  over  it.     What  say  you,  Harrop  ? 

ff.  I  have  never  committed  myself,  so  I  may  vote  as  I  please. 

G.  Hear  my  last  reflection.  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  all  the  contentions  of  the  monometallists 
and  of  the  bimetallJsts  were  absolutely  equal,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  more  weight  in  one  scale  than  the  other  as 
far  as  the  old  arguments  were  concerned,  I  should  still,  on  a  totally 
different  ground,  advocate  bimetallism  as  a  step  forward  in  the  right 
direction,  inasmuch  as  it  creates  an  international  system  instead  of 
an  insular  or  national  one  ;  and  I  believfi  that,  whether  you  admit  it 
this  year  or  next,  a  time  must  come,  and  come  soon,  when  we  shall 
again  have  ONE  money  thhouohoi't  the  whole  realm  of  commerce. 
Good-night ! 

Henry  H.  Qibbs. 
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JEWELS  AND   DRESS: 


OR    THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF   JEWELS. 


A  Dbop  of  Dew. 

NO  man  ever  yet  denied  that  Beauty  "  in  silk  attire  "  goes  more 
beantifally ;  and  no  man  who  makes  that  admission  will  deny 
that  the  jewel  trembling  on  cheek  or  hand  adds  precisely  the  charm 
that  the  dew-drop  lends  to  the  flower. 

The  dew-drop,  yes !  if  women  conld  stop  at  the  dew-drop.  But 
they  never  do  know  where  to  stop.  Just  as  women  are  almost  always 
ovei^dressed  or  under-dressed,  so  is  it  with  their  "jewels,"  as  they 
call  them,  meaning  gauds,  trinkets,  and  shining  gewgaws  generally. 
Seeing  that  the  dew-drop  makes  the  rose  pinker  where  it  lies,  the  lily 
whiter,  and  that  the  sparkle  first  attracts  the  eye  and  then  contributes 
force  to  the  tint  already  there,  they  must  needs  multiply  dew-drops 
till — the  object  defeats  itself.  A  rose  that  gains  much  by  the  dew- 
drop,  gains  nothing  by  being  swamped  at  the  bottom  of  a  pail  of  water. 
And  Beauty  smothered  by  her  jewels  is  just — smothered :  even  tJiough 
the  jewels  be  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

How  seldom  one  sees  a  woman  use  jewels  properly  !  She  either 
obliterates  her  eyes  and  complexion  by  too  much  dazzle,  wearing 
brilliants  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs — in  fact,  drowns  the  rose  in  the  pail ; 
or  she  goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  wears  none,  looking  as  if  she 
had  been  disturbed  at  her  toilet  by  burglars,  or  rifled  by  her 
creditors  just  before  dinner.  And  I  must  say  this  "moulting"  is 
a  dangerous  experiment.  It  is  too  often  the  moss-rose  shorn  of  its 
moBs! 

The  Use  op  Gauds. 

Jewels  have  a  legitimate  pla?e  in  dress.  In  an  artificial  second 
self,  a  symbolical  "  outer  husk,"  such  as  clothes  in  a  general  way 
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are,  dasps  and  brooches   are   almost   indispensable  to  neatness,   as 
finishing  touches. 

Properly  understood,  then,  the  "jewela"  are  the  last  strokes  of  the 
brash  that  the  skilled  artist  gives  his  picture  as  he  feels  what  is 
needed — here  a  "  cold  "  touch,  there  a  "  warm  "  touch.  ■  But  brilliants — 
they  are  the  last  of  the  last :  the  "  high-lights  "^the  white  speck  to 
"  bring  out "  this  or  that  curve,  and  draw  attention  to  the  main  point. 
Jewellery  has  a  double  function  :  it  either  adds  a  point  of  colour  to 
intensify  or  to  correct — as  do  coral,  amber,  opal,  lapis,  turquoise,  gold, 
and  silver  j  or,  dew-dropwise,  it  attracts  to  and  enhances  colours 
already  present — as  do  pearls,  and  especially  diamonds  and  brilliant 
paste.  Occasionally  both  functions  are  combined,  as  in  the  case  of 
emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  other  coloured  transparent  stones 
properly  used.  But  at  all  times  the  ornaments  are  part  of  dress,  not 
independent,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

Joyous  Gauds. 

It  is  consonant  with  the  most  elementary  feeling  of  chivalry  and 
affection  that  the  clasp,  the  button,  the  carcanet  of  a  fair  and  lovely 
woman  should  be  made  of  something  precious.  It  is  another  step  in 
ciiivalry  to  require  that  the  clasp  of  the  beloved  be  precious  in  more 
than  its  material.  But  the  word  jewel  (Joyau,  a  joy)  is  not  properly 
identified  with  glittering  stones. 

The  real  "jewel"  counts  for  much  more  than  the  "dew-drop"  in 
what  Herrick  calls  the  "  sweet  liquefaction  of  her  clothes."  It  brings 
her  an  intellectual  tribute.  It  becomes  more  entirely  and  more  honour- 
ably her  own.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  mere 
gaud  and  the  Joyous  gaud,  though  the  words  really  mean  the  same, 
and  not  describe  as  jewels  what  are  properly  gewgaws,  however 
expensive — the  gewgaw  being  originally  a  gi/u,  or  gift,  afterwards  a 
mutual  or  love  gift  (called  in  the  North  giff-gaflT). 

Now  English  jewellers  treat  precious  stones  just  as  the  milliner  treats 
her  silks.  They  simply  mass  them  together,  to  get  as  much  colour, 
as  much  sparkle,  as  is  possible  in  one  ■  place,  because  that  is  good 
for  trade.  The  average  modem  jeweller,  alas  !  is  a  mere  trader.  He 
is  no  longer  an  artist.  He  seldom  recognizes  that,  having  got  his 
precious  stone,  it  rests  with  him  to  make  it  a  jewel,  as  the  heroic 
Germans  once  made  iron,  and  that  a  diamond  is  no  more  a  gem  per  ac 
than  a  bit  of  white  glass.  If  the  flawless  emerald  were  as  cheap  as 
glass  is  now,  it  would  have  no  more  charm.  It  is  valued  only  for  its 
rarity.  In  old  Egypt  glass  was  the  rarity,  the  real  work  of  art ;  and 
Eg3^tian  belles  prized  their  glass  beads  as  ours  prize  their  diamonds. 
And  what  makes  a  mess  of  precious  metal  a  gem,  is  not  its  quantity, 
nor  even  its  intrinsic  bet  uty  (t'lough  sometimes  a  moss  agat«^  or  an 
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fDierald  full  of  "irpes"  coiiu'b  very  near  it);  il.  Is  the  thought.  lht> 
faoc)'  A|)plii>d  to  it.  xhe  endless  inU'ivfb  snpplied  by  grace  o£  carve  and 
Riibtlc  amtrast  of  tint — in  fact,  the  ni'w  mt-niiing  given  it  by  ft  human 
mind. 

This  is  why  old  and  Oriental  jewellt^i^-  is  often  so  much  mora 
lieantiftil  than  what  ia  now  made  in  Kraiicp  and  Kngland.  It  be- 
longed to  a  more  meditative  and  refined  time.  There  come  [iprioclicsl 
pauses  of  such  leisure  in  all  civilizations,  pauses  not  for  weakness,  but 
for  sheer  streng;ih,  as  of  nn  eagle,  when  art  blossoms  lik*"  the  aloe. 

Whilst  jewellery  counted  amongst  the  fine  art«  the  jewellers  werf 
trained  artiste ;  theirhearts  were  always  feeling  after  divine  beauty  ;  and 
the  band  follows  the  hostt.  It  was  so  from  the  reniotert  limes,  and 
indewl  up  to  tUo  eigbteentB  century,  when,  comraercijJ  enter|>ri»«' 
opening  the  fioodgales  of  Eastern  wealth,  European  workmanship 
drooped  before  new  and  moro  promtsijig  inveatmonts  for  raon^y. 
Lysi])pus  hammered  gold  befure  he  touched  stone.  Many  of  the  old 
Florentine  masters  began  life  as  working  goldsmiths — ^Botlicelll. 
Francift,  Ven-occhio,  Anili'^a  del  Sarto,  and  many  more  ;  and  som*- 
never  forsook  this  lovely  branch  of  aiL,  but  combined  it  wilh 
sculpture  in  marble  and  bronze,  like  Henvenuto  CVltim  and  Pier  Maria 
da  IVschia.  The  royal  crown,  as  *ell  as  I  he  coin  of  the  pooph-.  was 
originally  the  artist's  natural  provinct>,  imd  it  tteems  to  me  that  tiie 
making  of  jewels — that  is,  jmja.uj:,  beautiful  things — to  gladden  fair 
women,  ought  to  rank  as  an  art^r  exetilcnrr,  and  not  a  moiv  tmdp, 
filling  that  it  is  not  only  independent  of  sordid  delailit,  as  drt^itanuUcing 
apart  from  lino  needlewot'k  never  can  be,  but  has  tin*  widest,  scope  to 
work  in  of  all  handicrafts,  though  in  a  ininialuiv  furm.  All  that 
painting  and  embroidery  can  do  with  colour  and  design  can  be  done 
by  enamelling,  chasing,  incising,  embossing;  all  that  sciilplure  can 
do,  ttju-'ther  the  portrait  of  a  friend  or  the  most  suggci'tive  story,  may 
))e  presented  in  jtctto  by  the  bnish,  by  the  burin,  by  mosaic,  by  such 
modelling  as  wo  find  in  old  (Jreek  and  Etmeoan  and  n'm/u/rettio 
jowel-work. 

There  are  no  silks  as  brilliant  as  minerals,  no  paints  as  lasting; 
and  there  is  no  material  combining  colour  with  tmnclucencj'  in  such 
depth  and  vnri«iiy  as  precimis  stonc-cxcept  natoml  Howers.  Now 
flowers,  best  of  all  ornaments,  cannot  rank  as  jewels  becnuse  they  die 
to-morrow  :  a  jewel  must  Ih-  an  imp^Tiflhable  possession,  for  nnly  in 
an  enduring  material  does  the  true  artist  embody  liis  happiest  thoughts 
and  invest  his  closest  toil  when  ho  obeys  the  mystic  impulse  to  ereat* 
iwroelhing  as  beantifnl  as  a  flower.  So  the  bright  metal,  or  substanc** 
as  tough  as  mineral  formation,  nnuains  the  propor  rehicle  for  art 
api^ed  to  the  finishing  touches  of  drees. 


JEJVELS  AND   DRESS, 
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^  It  is  a  constant  rcgtvl  to  mn  t-^  see  how  such  a  laass  of  precious 
lUterial  U  wadi-'U  uud  uiisuisoti  iu  the  prtisent  day,  whilst  Lhn  public  are 
intpoaitioD  to  8{K*ud  so  much  on  luxuries,  so  ruaOy  to  employ  talent  in 
erery  possible  t)in.t:tioii — nay,  it  is  with  unmixed  astonishment  that  I 
bev  the  chronic  complaiuts  of  want  of  work,  want  of  encouragemoat, 
enu  from  the  trained  artists,  who  will  not  follow  the  market  and  will 
mpply— is  it  16,000? — rejectod  pictures  at  our  gal lerios  every  yesr, 
wluint  tbt*  public  an)  so  eager,  the  markets  are  so  glutted  with  pre- 
atm  goods  and  focUitiea  for  using  them,  and  the  ahndf  of  BenTenato 
It  oar  elbow  only  waits  to  be  questioned  to  teach  us  what  to  do  ! 


Good  Taste. 

Women  of  real  taste  reject,  and  ever  did  reject,  jewels  and  trinkets 
that  are  not  works  of  art,  or  do  not  possess  some  historic  or  scientific 
fni**r-st.  Some  n-.-tlrict  themselves  to  family  relics  (not  ohjecling  to 
Oriental-cut  stones  and  foreign  settings,  with  nil  their  irregularities) 
tingvieaito  or  Uatteraea  enamels,  and  oflcnceless  ropes  of  pearls,  be- 
oftoae  mechanical  work  does  not  enter  in.  Others  adhere,  to  close  copies 
of  Greek  work,  such  as  (linliano  made  so  perfect,  oi'  to  fine  traditional 
pattorus — some  of  the  Xorthem  ones,  Danish,  Norse,  Kossian,  &c.,  arc 
still  i-\cellent — cnrricd  out  by  expert,  native  workra<*n.  Fine  Orientul 
pattAms  are  still  come-at-able  in  Africa,  India,  Mid  other  remote 
territories.  AVheu  we  tind  a  tlioughtfol  design  worke<l  ont  with  skill 
und  pati.?uce,  and  not  by  mere  rule,  it  mattera  lilll<'  wher©  it  comea 
Xrotn  or  what  it  ia  mailo  of,  it  is  sure  to  Ik*  becoming,  i^^ui-e  to  W  worth 
pftying  for — 'it  will  liave  the  strange  attaching  quality  of  alt  fine  work, 
it  ooutentH  tl»>  eye  liku  a  living  tiling,  its  interest  deepens  with  time 
— u  the  odd  idiom  is,  '*  it.  grows  upon  us." 

I  ha\~e  cSten  fed  with  joy  on  the  natural,  spontaneous  variety  in 
Indian  jewellery- — such  spirit  and  fancy,  and  such  a  wholesome,  happy 
element,  of  (iMtfi  buhiud  the  fancy,  the  pearls  simply  transfixed,  the 
fiuteninga  decorated  but  never  coucealiKl — and  such  colours,  caught 
frotn  the  smtset,  the  blossom  and  the  shell.  No  mechanical  pairing, 
no  casting,  none  of  the  poor  tricl^ii  to  t>ave  trouble  of  the  workman 
who  loveii  not  his  work ! 

Jlany  cultivated  pereons  delight  in  ornaments  that  without  being 
works  of  art  have  historic  value,  amongst  which  1  should  rank  borbaiio 
bea^  shells,  torques,  and  libulu?,  because  these  things  chronicle  the 
d(!velopment  of  a  people.  For  their  beauty  these  ornaments  often 
depend  wholly  on  Nature — indigenous  markings,  and  cuiTea  insepar- 
able from  gravitation.  Bat  having  been,  jewels  in  their  native  places, 
they  satisfy  cultivated  tasto  on  this  ground:  their  surroundings,  how- 
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ever,  must  not  "bo  dissonant  They  only  "  go "  with  ea«y  lines  in 
dress,  and  Biinple  fnrnitnre  ;  and  the  wearers  with  perceptions  delicato 
enongh  to  cftn>  for  thora,  gcnprally/w/  how  to  deal  with  them.  Such 
wunem  do  not  go  for  their  coalnnies  to  millint-r-popeii,  to  be  tnmed 
abont  like  dollft,  and  bidden  mayhnp  eomo  agwn,  for  *'  jr  m  mw«  jictw 
pas  aujourtTkui,  ?(in'//«Hi/'; "  till  they  biTome  satisfiictory  n^flectiona 
of  HomtfbodT  elsi's  mind.  They  generally  make  their  dresa,  like  their 
loonifi,  expresfl  something  of  their  own  chBractcr:  and  this  is  one  of 
tho  tilings  that  no  one  can  do  for  ns;  wo  mnst  do  it  ourselves. 

Such  women,  if  they  could,  would  have  their  dresses  works  of  m-t 
tou,  t-hu  very  linings  beautiful,  like  the  back  of  an  old  jewel,  the  very 
Beauis  wnjught  open  or  seivn  with  pearls  and  fine  stitcherj'  as  were  the 
Bixteenth-ci'Utnry  dresses,  aud  as  are  msny  Oiieiital  dresBes  now  ;  they 
would  have  a  jewel  for  the  liair  or  a  jewel  for  the  hand  made  with 
a  view  to  its  eSectivene&s  and  propriety  in  that  place  and  no  other 
— its  device  always  subordinated  to  tbe  £fjf> ;  for  personal  choice  ought 
to  enter  into  onr  enamel  and  goldsmithry  as  much  as  into  the  cut.  of 
a  bodice,  or  tho  chairs  and  wall-papers  wo  have  to  live  with. 

This  is  the  tme  object  of  all  decoration  to  expresB  choracter.  It. 
is  like  literature,  like  mnstc — Uko  a  blend  of  both — it  is  octiinliy 
a  language.  Give  it  thought?  and  feelings  to  niter  :  decorntion  wns 
never  meant  to  disguise  or  oblitorate,  but  to  announce  and  interpn-t, 
tho  individual. 

Bad  Tastr. 

I  caniiiTt  go  farther  without  protecting  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
the  niisiiw;  a^  {lersonal  oniament.^  of  odds  and  ends  meant  for  sonn^ 
pur|)OW^  totally  different,  and  only  lieautifnl  in  their  right  place.  In 
titese  days  people  have  no  excuse  for  tbet^e  llagraut  solecisms. 

Amongst  them  i  nofe  the  crnze  among  a  certain  class  for  old 
watch-cocks  set  as  earrings  or  bung  ronnd  tho  neck,  and  for  mutttatrd 
birthi' corpses  worn  on  the  head,  or  on  mufis  and  fans.  The  pt^oplrwho 
now  d)'t<troy  old  wntchea  to  make  this  hoiTid  use  of  the  pierced  cocks 
on-  the  same  who  a  few  years  ago  destroyed  medircval  bonks  to  torture 
the  wrought  clasps  into  the  ugliest  of  belts,  and  wore  thr  furry  feet 
of  grouso  as  brooches.  They  will  also  wrench  tho  silver  hinges  ofl  old 
doors,  and  faalen  up  their  skirts  with  them,  as  so(m  as  they  know  whei-e 
to  find  them. 

This  is  not  taste.  Tliis  is  the  cranng  of  the  worm  (cnlh-d  Trrr^ 
Mia)  to  stick  upon  itself  every  portable  object,  in  place  and  out  of 
place,  without  any  thought  of  what  is  fit  and  reasonable,  and  witJiout 
the  worm's  excuse,  self-protection.  As  well  hang  the  stems  of  wine- 
glasws  and  handles  of  teacups  round  one's  neck  as  bits  of  books  and 
VBtdies,  which  had  a  meaning  where  they  were,  but  have  no  mora 
elsewhere  ^an  a  word  sAvered  from  its  context.     As  well  have  human 
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Mrs  as  animals'  beads  and  foot  gammed  on  one'a  bonnet,  or  birdn  in  im- 
possible atittudcs  of  torment  (which  atmoy  people  with  any  knowlodgo 
of  nataraJ  histor)*  aA  mach  an  a  "  bad  match  "  annoys  tboso  who  have 
H  correct  eye  for  colour).  If  such  omamonta  interpret  charncter  ali 
sli  tii<^y  simply  advoi'tiso  want  of  fei^Hnp;  or  want  of  cleoi'  reasomng 
jowcrs ;  and  if  they  do  not  interpret  character  ttie  whole  point  of 
drooration  is  missed.  Ju6t  now,  wise  womon  wilt  do  nothing  to 
ilwpMi  man's  long-standing  convictions  of  their  monlol  inferiority. 
Bt'tier  to  atimulat*,  or  lop  off,  "dead  sides!" 
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very  small  catalogue  of  precious  stones  popular  witli  us  may 
he  on«  cause  of  our  poverty  in  design  ;  another  is  our  few  forms.  A 
hnwch,  earrings,  fiuger-rings— many  people  have  no  idea  bcyoud 
those — a  locket,  rows  of  something  round  the  neck,  studs,  stars  for  the 
hair — loila  tou/ J  These  orthodox  'seU,''  cast  and  polished  oud 
nukchine-cngrared,  are  as  deadening  as  bud  laws.  Whom  there  jb 
no  libt'rty  there  ia  no  enjoyment,  and  what  becomes  of  the  Joyav, 
the  joyous  gaud?  tt  seems  there  are  only  a  certain  numbor  of 
things  one  ran  io  with  diamonds :  after  the  diamond  come 
wnnt^  half-dozon  well-known  names  down  to  the  dismal  garnet. 
Perhaps  thi-  cniincnt  lapidary  and  mineralogist,  Mr.  iityee  AV right,  has 
donn  more  than  any  oni;  in  the  pnrseut  day  to  increase  tho  catalogue 
of  our  ptwistble  omamentH,  as  ho  has  materially  aidud  science  by 
introducing  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown  minerals.  At  his  museum 
in  Sovile  Ilow,  a  haunt  of  ever-increasing  splendour  ami  interest, 
Bp«j<«m(*ns  of  extraordinary  beauty  may  be  seon — not  only  the  largeAfc 
diamnndn  and  sapphires,  the  purest  crystals  und  lapis  in  tho  world, 
and  otlier  things  that  delight  the  merely  rich,  but  curiosities — 
'hite  sapphires,  coloured  dinmonds,  black  pearls,  pink  emeralds, 
exquisite  specimens  of  noTeltiea,  such  as  lliddonidc,  Anstralian 
opals,  and  scores  of  beautiful  materials  which  mo.<it  of  us  only  know 
from  the  llevcluliou  of  St.  John :  fabnlous  glories  such  us  Cro 
childrvo's  dn-oms  in  ilailauie  d'Aulnoy's  fairy  tales — where  entire 
trtbK'B  of  emerald,  miululures  covered  with  a  sheet  of  diamond,  and 
br:ii:.*li.*t8  ait  in  a  single  ruby,  are  quite  common — just  such  exquisite 
and  ran?  objects  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Brj'ce  Wright's,  along  with  many 
Very  bcaatiful  historical  antiquities  worth  any  length  of  journey  to  view. 
In  my  itpiuton,  there  is  no  material  so  beautiful  as  o;>sl  for  comeo- 
cuMing,  on  art  revived  by  Mr.  JJryco  Wright  with  extraordinary  success. 
1  have  n  specimen  in  its  native  inairi.x  treated  with  antique  grace  and 
ingi-nnity,  by  Ksler,  a  well-known  gem-cntter.  Its  colour  is  as  vivid 
u  I  have  ever  seen  in  opal— it  glows  like  a  blue  ilamo :  on  close 
ifupectioD  Venus  und  Cupid  start  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  gleamy 
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cave  will]  pillarH  of  ivoiy.     This   i&  iu  the   true-  spirit  of  tbe   old 
desigucra. 

I  have  aa  ancient  coral  pendant,  carven  in  a  j^oceful  iif^ure  of  Our 
Lady  snrroonded  by  chernbim,  and  mounted  in  arabesques  of  blue 
and  wliito  ensmsl.  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema  bus  a  graoef\il  suvcnle^^nth- 
centnry  necklet  of  fine  blue  enamel,  an  interlaoery  of  troe-love-knote — 
probably  Italian.  Tlins«*  are  Jewi/x,  as  opposed  to  i  be  vulgar,  '•  noisy  " 
concute nations  of  diamonds— di^tingnishable  from  glass  only  by  the 
dichrascops,  though  coating  a  Fortane— which  we  connect  with  n>oin6n 
of  wealth  bnt  no  training. 


A  KoTTES  Lnvestment. 

I  saw  ijucU  a  gewgaw  onco,  which  was  valued  at  £30.000,  and 
absolutely  hidoouti.  At  one  time  Huch  montrosities  at  leaiit  offcrod  a 
good  ioTestment  for  money,  but  now  that  ftcisncu  can  reduce  so  many 
precious  sUmes  t-o  jflly  by  acids,  there  is  no  secnrity  in  materials  that 
can  be  forgetl  in  any  mzp.  1  am  ignorant  how  far  this  fact  h  known 
to  the  generiil  public,  Imt  1  am  betraying  no  trade  secret  (for  Mr. 
Wright  has  written  on  the  ."^abject)  by  Haying  that  a  great  number  of 
the  immense  tunjnoisfv^.  ememlds,  sjtpphires,  nmlx*r  bwuls,  &c.,  which 
oome  into  the  ahope*,  nnd  which,  if  honestly  foantl  in  lltnl.  size,  would 
be  worth  vast  Rums,  ant  fnbricnted  by  the  chemical  wohitioii  of  small 
and  valueless  pieces  of  the  material  into  a  pastil  thai  is  then  mouldod 
cannily  acconling  to  the  noeds  of  the  market.  The  same  expert  first 
detected  and  exposed  the  fratula  of  the  Viennes*>  and  Oriental  marketd, 
and  the  supposed  new  gem,  "  Violane.''  The  fi-ands  in  pearls  are  of 
older  date  and  familiar  to  most  of  uB,  botii  the  pearls  forged  by  men, 
and  those  forged  by  the  reluctant  oyster.  It  ap]>ears  to  me  therefore 
that  at  present  fine  workmanship  and  the  artiiitic  treatment  of  jewellery 
would  really  "  pay  "  once  more. 


Schools  of  A»t. 

Just  because  precious  stones  in  dress  represent  the  last  tonehe«  in 
the  picture,  they  must  be  used  with  jiidgrtient. 

Nature  is  the  best  school  of  art.  Why  not  question  the  living  bird 
as  it  Bashes  through  the  boughs  ?  Why  not  question  the  living 
Sower,  or  fish,  or  fiy,  in  its  prisnuttc  changes  from  bine  ice  to  scarlet 
flame  ? 

The  Admiral  butterfly  is  robed  in  black  velvet  and  sable,  with  broad 
scarlet — sndi  a  scarlet ! — stre-aks  and  bars,  tempering  towards  one 
another  into  a  beautiful  broken  circle  tike  the  rainbow  amid  clouds. 
But  the  ctctttore,  u  if  it  felt  that  so  much   "  hot  "  colour  needs  an 
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antidote,  dons  a  bras?  of  little  sappliires  at  the  base  of  his  wings,  that 
greet  the  sense  with  sudden  sweetness  like  a  whiff  of  perfume. 

The  Privet  hawk-moth,  or  Sphinx  cmivolvuli,  clothes  herself  in  plnsh 
of  so  dainty  greys  and  browns,  dappled  like  a  shadow  in  the  forest, 
that  the  eye  asks  nothing  more.  Does  she  stop  there  ?  Nay,  she 
flashes  out,  as  she  flies,  a  petticoat  of  such  a  pink  as  robes  the  rose, 
and  her  jewels  are  dark  amber.  Does  she  stop  there  ?  No  :  sometimes 
we  see  her  in  crimson  and  gold  trimmings  to  her  pale  pink,  with  a 
streak  or  two  of  black,  and  instead  of  amber  jewels,  two  sapphires,  and 
the  plumes  in  her  hair  blue-grey. 

The  Aijuna  butterfly  wears  moss-green  uncut  plush,  reversed  with 
lighter  green ;  her  ornaments  are  turquoise  set  in  heavy  gold ;  the 
Vidura  wears  blue  and  black — with  amethysts;  the  "  Paralekta"  puts 
all  the  colours  into  her  gown,  purple  and  brown,  with  borders  of  gold  : 
she  wears  four  brilliant  diamonds.  The  Peacock  fly  has  skirts  of  .wine- 
coloared  velvet,  intensified  with  black  for  depth  and  buff-yelFow  for 
contrast — and  in  such  a  key  of  colour  a  whole  row  of  sapphires  and 
three  specks  of  tur(|Uoise  strike  a  most  fresh  and  hilarious  note.  The 
great  blue  Mexican  butterfly,  draped  in  dazzling  satin,  softens  her  • 
blue  with  pearls,  not  forgetful  to  bear  out  the  pearl  with  pallid  streaks 
like  lace,  or  like  clouds  across  a  tropic  sky.  The  English  moth  called 
"  Silverline  "  is  coated  in  two  soft  greens  with  silver  trimmings,  and 
with  such  a  gown  what  jewels  ? — a  chain  of  rubies ;  and  the  Meon 
moth  powdera  her  black  velvet  with  any  amount  of  diamonds,  and 
what  else  ? — six  coral  cameos. 

Half  the  birds,  and  the  flies,  and  the  flowers  in  the  garden  may 
teach  us  what  to  do  with  precious  stone.  The  dot  falls  into  its  place 
in  the  scheme  of  colour  like  a  musical  note  in  a  song — and  the  dot 
itself  has  its  own  full  song  complete,  visible  under  close  scrutiny.  So 
Nature  shows  us  why  the  coloured  stone  in  dress  ought  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  attractive  sparkle  :  it  must  tell  us  something,  it  must  be 
a  "  jewel,"  but  it  must  be  inseparable. 

An  Easy  Source. 

For  those  who  cannot  draw  from  the  fountain-head,  Nature,  the 
supply  can  be  brought  to  the  door !  Many  early  paintings  are  mines 
of  wealth  for  goldsmiths,  but  the  mines  are  unworked.  Van  Eyck, 
Quentin  Matsys,  Raphael  himself,  Holbein,  Van  der  Heist,  scores  of 
Dutch  and  German  masters  will  do  all  the  thinking  for  you — and  what 
can  be  simpler  than  that  ? 

The  *'  outermost  wrappage  "  being  part  of  the  individual,  at  least  as 
typical  as  his  library,  his  furniture,  or  his  manners,  the  dress  of  sitters 
nsed  to  be  reproduced  down  to  the  smallest  minutiat.  Oh  my  country ! 
— what  chains  twisted,  linked,  woven  in  gold  and  silver!  what  clasps 
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to  ]oop  the  satin  sleeve  high  on  the  tvor)*  arm  I  what  bfCNxUie^  for  tbo 
hat,  OQ  which  Paris  and  the  goddottaes,  or  ilytng*  Daphne,  or  Ihn  Holy 
Family  figured !  what  tngs  for  Htlkeii  lacus,  wrtiiight  in  rubii'tt  and 
enamel !  what  loops  for  the  skirl,  with  tnarguprites  in  diamonds !  what 
cameos  linketl  to  wreath*'  acroas  the  Iwsom  and  hold  thi'  too-fas}*  bo<lici? 
firm !  what  coronets,  to  give  hHght  and  clioracter  to  thi^  plainest . 
what  broTT-bonds  with  a  central  niby  to  bnm  npon  tJio  brow  !  wl 
earrings,  not  nnmeaning,  bat  resembling  a  milky  drop  in  orut  gn-nt 
pfiar],  or  a  clear  drop  o£  dew  in  a  single  diamond,  chancxr-faUeu  on  liie 
shell-like  earl  Belts,  and  stomachers,  and  Hbalic.  and  chains  for 
pomanders,  and  chatelaines  down  to  the  feet,  rows  to  !u<w  upon  the 
Beams,  tassels  to  weight  the  ajeevi'',  or  even  the  comera  of  the  Vd-linen, 
monght  in  monograms,  and  puxslea  turning  on  a  word,  for  thr  saf*' 
keeping  of  the  wondrous  keys — what  roses  for  the  shoe.1,  wrought 
in  amothyat  and  brilliant*  1  The  ideas  in  jewellery  were  endless, 
whilst  our  sluggish  fancy  has  hardly  even  awoke  1o  tJie  propriety  of 
copying. 

In  the  best  periods  of  art  stones  of  monotonous  clearness  were  not 
preferred,  though  tliey  be  rarcBt;  but  quaint  tlaws  in  a  lovely  stone 
wore  transformed  into  new  beauties,  as  Mutteo  dal  ^assaro  wrotight 
tho  red-spotted  jasper  into  the  Sacred  \Vuunds,  for  Isabella  of  Bste, 
and  the  puzple  streaked  chalcedony  into  the  lion's  bleeding  hidu  as  it 
wrapt  Dejanira'H  head  ;  and  a  landscape  in  moss  agate  was  inlaid  or 
carved  with  figures  to  render  a  fa^tmrite  story.  They  made  JEWELS 
in  those  days,  not  only  gimcracks.  JX'licately  hucd  t^tones  wens 
buluvL'd  and  harmonized  with  a  dainty  sense  of  the  value  of  colonr, 
as  is  done  in  the  present  day  only  in  etulfs  and  wall-papers.  Tlie 
"  entire  and  perfect  chr\'soIite,"  aquamarine,  and  topaz  in  its  many 
tender  tints,  and  amber,  and  the  beautiful  minerals  miacalled 
cairngorms ;  jet  and  ivory,  the  white  "  whale's  bone,"  and  even. 
ambergris,  apple-green  chrysopmsn?,  orange-ooloured  j&cinth,  cornelian 
red  as  ripe  cherries,  beryl  and  jade.  The  quarries  of  tht  Kast  were 
ransacked,  and  imagination  painted  with  stones  for  pigments. 

A  Wimn  TO  tuk  Wisb, 

Tliere  IB  one  ooosideration  tor  humans  in  which  motJia  cannot  aid  ds, 
and  this  is  thi-  face. 

A  woman  who  has  a  re*!  face  will  not  wear  emeralds,  L^ven  if  an 
arbitrary  man-milliner  sends  her  home  a  dress  tJiat  emeralds  would 
einbellish,  Pity  if  aiu"  cannot  dress  herself  without  such  aid,  for.  ahia ! 
tlie  face  is  not  geuemlly  considered  in  the  concoctions  of  eminent 
miUiners,  and  I  havi'  ohsrrrcd  cast*  where  th(>ir  views  have  been  inde- 
pendent even  of  tiic  figure. 

A  woman  with  npoor  complejcion  does  not  improve  it  by  pearls. 
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These  lovely  and  innocnoua  ornaments  really  derive  their  chief  lustre 
from  a  transparent  skin,  as  they  depend  largely  on  reflected  lights.  The 
iridescent  colours  on  pearls  attract  notice  to  the  whiteness  of  a  white 
gnrand,  bnt  on  an  ill-coloured  ground  they  are  decidedly  vindictive. 

A  woman  whose  face,  however  laeantifnl,  takes  z-crddtres  tints  in  the 
shadows  should  avoid  inibies,  especially  pink  ones,  and  rweate  topazes. 
A- face  may  have  these  greenish  tints  without  damage  to  beauty, 
remember.  I  am  not  selecting  all  the  most  unfortunate  women  I  can 
think  of  to  threaten  and  warn.  Every  face  has  a  great  deal  of  green 
init^aaa  portrait-painter  will  tell  you.  Giotto  (who  painted  the  love- 
liest angels  conceivable)  and  all  his  pupils  made  the  shadows  on  girls' 
faces  startlingly  green,  and  the  eyes  green  too,  sometimes,  and  yet  we 
receive  the  impression  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  brilliancy.  Still,  red 
is  the  complementary  of  green,  and  if  the  dress  should  be  pink,  and  no 
help  for  it,  the  jewels  nearer  the  face  ought  to  counteract  it. 

A  wise  man  will  not  select  the  precious  opal  for  his  JUm^s  ^i^> 
wpecially  if  the  engagement  is  to  be  a  long  one,  nor  as  a  christen- 
ing gift  to  a  robust  child.     Opals  are  unlucky,   they   say,  probably 
becanse  they    are    extremely  brittle.     An  acquaintance   of  mine,  a 
great  collector  of  precious  stones,  lost  a  fine  opal  under  particularly 
annoying  circumstances.   He  was  pricing  afine  specimen  at  a  well-known 
jeweller's.      He  and  the  shopman  were  passing  it  from  hand  to  hand ; 
it  feD,  and  was  pulverized  on  the  glass  counter.     Each  accused  the 
other,  and  eventually  the  gentleman  had  to  pay,  and  the  jeweller  lost 
more  than  the  worth  of  the  stone  in  a  valuable  customer.      Science 
tells  us  that  the  opal  is  a  resinous  quartz  which  owes  all  its  beauty  to 
its  imperfections.      The  milky  ground,  transfused  with    sunset  fires, 
derives  its  celestial   colours  from  fissures  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  the   substances.     Is  it,  therefore,  w:onderfiJ  that  I  do  not  recom- 
mend the  opal  for  hard  wear  ? 

Art  tells  us  to  avoid  the  opal  as  we  avoid  the  pearl,  unless  we  can 
do  it  justice  by  a  lovely  background.  There  is  no  stone  so  revengeful 
when  ill-treated.  Try  a  fine  opal  on  a  coarse  red  hand,  or  freckled 
neck,  and  judge. 

On  similar  grounds,  do  not  try  to  reconcile  a  good  sapphire  with  a 
sallow  cheek.  The  spiteful  thing  will  loudly  announce  your  misfortune. 
But  the  gentle  turquoise  (always  supposing  you  get  a  real  one — they 
say  the  Orientals  have  not  sold  us  a  genuine  turquoise  for  ten  years) 
is  more  amiable.  There  is  no  stone  that  po  sets  off"  a  fair  white  hand, 
and  if  its  owner  fall  sick,  or  be  troubled  mentally,  the  turquoise  will 
temper  its  vivid  bine  to  a  sympathetic  green.  I  really  think  there  is 
some  ground  for  this  old  Turkish  superstition,  which  no  doubt  means 
that  the  stone  is  sensitive  to  mephitic  or  acid  vapours.  One  lady 
assured  me  that  her  turquoise,  a  great  beauty,  disclosed  secrets  ;  and 
it  used  to  be  thought  that  a  sympathetic  bond  existed  between  the 
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Btofie  and  llie  giver,  which  made  it  a  osefol  counsellor  b(>brixl  parted 

The  dinnjond  is  Ihonght  to  be  perfectly  "beoomiop"  to  even-  fnce, 
besiden  Ix^tng  beaatiful  in  itself,  and  in  luoderalion  I  tbiuk  a  brilliant 
sporlc  is  eo.  It  gives  freshness  and  life,  as  sliown  at  the  Itcginntng  cxf 
this  paper.  But  the  hoge  electric  lampn  that  mi  1 1  id  nai  res  lay  on  to 
their  wiveB  and  daughters  are  not  Ijccoming.  They  destroy  entirelj 
the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  and  darken  a  fair  &1;in.  'lliey.  perhaps, 
BTB  less  detrimental  to  n  brown  &kin,  only  tlmy  ninlic  it  browner— 
serving  like  a  single  candle  to  make  darkness  visible. 

Amber  is  one  of  the  most  becoming  mAtoriaja  to  set  off  dark  or 
florid  faces.  Its  waxen-gold  is  the  twftest  of  ypllows,  passing  with  agft 
from  ctird-white  into  deeper  orange,  and  at  last  into  txtfi  noir.  It  is 
said  that  thui  dark  colour  is  merely  external,  but  I  have  tried  vx- 
periments  with  some  very  ancient  amber  in  my  possession,  said  to  bo 
Celtic,  which  is  like  brown  sherry  struck  to  stone.  Amber  is  said  to 
Iwj  sanitary  and  to  bring  good  luck.  Sometimes  I  attribote  my  own 
happy  fortano  to  the  constant  wearing  of  amber.      Sometimes  I  doa't^ 

Jado  is  another  btoomiug  stone — mysterious,  aiicientest  uf  all  the 
sulj6taiici;s  for  dvcorattVL'  parpoifes,  according  to  Mine  authoritieit. 
Certainly  its  physical  chai*acters  art-  still  uncertain  ;  but  couulless 
agea  have  regurdt-d  jadr  as  a  taliemau  against  nephritic  diseases,  whence 
its  name  is  derived.  Its  palest,  teuderest  green  stiits  almost  evei^ 
shin  ;  the  dsrk  "  imperial  "  jade  must  Ik-  treated  like  the  emerald,  with 
judgment — it  is  tougli  enough  to  bear  itrngb  usage,  for  it  scratches 
[glass.  Like  people  one  has  known,  it  looks  like  was,  but  Is  as  hard 
as  nails. 

!Many  stones  le^s  brilliant,  but  tendeivr  in  colour  tuid  Ivm  ramiliar, 
are  far  more  "  becoming"  than  the  ruby,  emerald,  luid  regular  iivi-[)- 
toned  gems.  If  women  could  only  \k  pcrsuad<^  to  consider  beuuty  first 
and  pride  second. 

A  Drad  Limb. 

Alas!  frnni  the  times  of  lost  Atlantis. the  socrwl  island  of  the  gods, 
with  her  world-wide  i-omilicotions  of  slew-developed  art,  with  her  gold, 
her  orichalcum  ns  run*  as  gold,  her  chrj-sdephnntine  coloBsi,  nod 
Liliputian  toys  that  could  be  hidden  iK^nrath  a  fly's  wing,  and  alt  the 
■dnlt  foi-ms  of  art  echoed  by  KgJTit.  and  re-echoed  through  Assyria, 
Greece.  Italy.  India,  down  to  onr  uvm  mrdla*val  times:  in  all  this 
vast  scope  of  time  up  to  the  present  day  then'  has  perhaps  never  been 
a  torpor  so  deep,  so  nnbn>ken,  so  contented — that  is  to  f«y,  without 
any  religious  motive  to  account  for  it — as  th(!  torpor  which  brooded 
upon  art  in  England  in  the  midmost  nincti-enth  centun-  of  the  Cliristian 
era.  Well,  we  have  broken  throngli  the  thorns  and  awaked  the  sleeper, 
bol— she  has  1oi<t  a  linb ! 
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In  the  goldsmith's  ait,  oldest  of  arts,  fihere  is  so  little  nnderstand- 
ing  and  emalation  and  traiaing  amid  its  TOtaries,  that  the  simplest 
animal  form  cannot  be  modelled  with  any  force  and  movement.  Nor 
have  we  the  Oriental  instinct  for  curves  and  convolutions  and  incrus- 
t^ons  which  make  their  traditional  torqoes  and  necklets  beantifnl, 
thoDgh  framed  of  mad  and  the  meanest  of  the  metals. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  we  Westems-have  left  personal  jewellery 
as  we  have  left  our  table  "  plate,"  confessedly  outside  the  stream,  which 
isotherwise  carrying  domestic  art  to  a  point  of  considerable  excellence 
— or  I  should  say,  promise.  I  can  only  hope  that  when  popular  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  so  curious  an  oversight,  women  will  begin  to  criticize 
brooches  and  necklaces,  and  artists  to  devote  some  labour  to  a  field  of 
design  that  might  so  richly  repay  them  ;  and  that  thus  the  "jewellery  " 
will  again  contribute  the  final  grace  to  a  perfect  toilette,  instead  of  so 
often  spoiling  it  by  clumsy  excess  or  incongruity.  It  is  a  weak  artist 
who  weakens  his  picture  in  the  finishing. 

M.  E.  Haweis. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  HOME   OF  THE 
ARYANS. 


IN  my  Address  to  the  Anthi-opological  Section  of  the  British 
AsBOciation  in  1887,  I  stated  that,  in  common  with  many  other 
anthropologists  and  comparative  philologists,  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Aryans  was  to  be  songht  in 
North-eastern  Europe.  The  announcement  excited  a  flutter  in  the 
,  newspapers,  many  of  whose  readers  had  probably  never  heard  of  the 
Aryans  before,  while  others  of  them  had  the  vaguest  possible  idea  of 
what  was  meant  by  the  name. 

Unfortunately  it  is  a  name  which,  unless  carefully  defined,  is  likely 
to  mislead  or  confuse.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
and  applied  by  him  in  a  purely  linguistic  sense.  The  "  discovery  "  of 
Sanskrit  and  the  researches  of  the  pioneers  of  comparative  philology 
had  shown  that  a  great  family  of  speech  existed,  comprising  Sanskrit 
and  Persian,  Greek  and  Latin,  Teutonic  and  Slav,  all  of  them  aister- 
■languages  descended  from  a  common  parent,  of  which,  however,  no 
literary  monuments  survived.  In  place  of  the  defective  or  cumber- 
some titles  of  Indo-German,  Indo-European,  and  the  like,  which  had 
been  suggested  for  it,  Professor  Max  Miiller  proposed  to  call  it 
Aryan — a  title  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ^iv/a,  interpreted  "noble" 
in  later  Sanskrit,  but  used  as  a  national  name  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig-Veda. 

It  is  much  to  be  regi-etted  that  the  name  has  not  been  generally 
adopted.  Such  is  the  case,  however,  and  it  is  to-day  like  a  soul 
seeking  a  body  in  which  to  find  a  habitation.  But  the  name  is  an 
excellent  one,  though  the  philologists  of  Germany,  who  govern  us  in 
such  matters,  have  refused  to  accept  it  in  the  sense  proposed  by  its 
author ;  and  we  are  therefoie  at  liberty  to  discover  for  it  a  new  abode, 
and  to  give  to  it  a  new  scientific  meaning. 
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In  the  enthasiasm  kindled  by  tHe  sight  of  the  fresh  world  that  was 
qKning  oat  before  them,  the  first  disciples  of  the  acience  of  com- 
parative philology  believed  that  they  had  found  the  key  to  all  the 
secreta  of  man's  origin  and  earlier  history.  The  parent-speech  of  the 
bido-Enropean  languages  was  entitled  the  Urs/prache,  or  "  Primeval 
Laflgnage,"  and  its  analysis,  it  was  imagined,  wotdd  disclose  the 
elements  of  articnlate  speech  and  the  process  whereby  they  had 
developed  into  the  mamfold  Itkngaages  of  the  present  world.  But 
tiis  was  not  enough.  The  students  of  language  went  even  further. 
They  claimed  not  only  the  domain  of  philology  as  their  own,  but 
the  domain  of  ethnology  as  well.  Language  was  confounded  with 
race,  and  the  relationship  of  tribe  with  tribe,  of  nation  with  nation, 
waa  determined  by  the  languages  they  spoke.  If  the  origin  of  a 
people  was  required,  the  question  was  summarily  decided  by  tracing 
the  origin  of  its  language.  English  is  on  the  whole  a  Teutonic 
langoage,  and  therefore  the  whole  English  people  must  have  a 
Tentoaic  ancestry.  The  dark-skinned  Bengali  speaks  languages 
akin  to  our  own ;  therefore  the  blood  which  runs  in  his  veins  must 
be  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  which  runs  in  ours. 

The  dreams  of  universal  conquest  indulged  in  by  a  young  science 
soon  pass  away  as  facts  accumulate  and  the  limit  of   its  powers  is 
more  and   more  strictly  determined.      The  UrspracJte  has  become  a 
laogoage  of  comparatively  late  date  in  the  history  of  linguistic  develop- 
ment, which  differed  from  Sanskrit  or  Greek  only  in  its  fuller  in- 
flexional character.     The  light  its  analysis  was  believed   to  cast  on 
the  origin  of  speech  has  proved  to  be  the  light  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
leading  astray  and  perverting  the  energies  of  those  who  might  have 
done  more   profitable  work.     The   mechanism  of  primitive  language 
often  lies  more  clearly  revealed  in  a  modem  Bushman's  dialect  or  the 
grammar  of  Eskimaux,  than  in   that  much-vaunted    Vrspracli-c  from 
which  such  great  things  were  once   expected   by  the  philosophy  of 
human  speech. 

Ethnology  has  avenged  the  invasion  of  its  territory  by  linguistic 
science,  and  has  in  turn  claimed  a  province  which  is  not  its  own.  It 
is  no  longer  the  comparative  philologist,  but  the  ethnologist,  who  now 
uid  again  uses  philological  terms  in  an  ethnological  sense,  or  settles 
racial  afBuities  by  an  appeal  to  language.  The  philologist  first  talked 
about  an  "  Indo-European  i"acc ;"  Bucli  an  expression  could  now  be 
heard  only  from  the  lips  of  a  youthful  ethnologist. 

Ab  soon  as  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  Indo-European 
languages  were  derived  from  a  common  mother,  scholars  began  to 
ask  where  that  common  mother-tongue  was  spoken.  But  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  must  have  been  somewhere  in  Asia. 
Theology  and  history  alike  had  taught  t^at  mankind  came  from  the 
Eut,  and  from  the  East  accordingly  the  Ursjrrnche  must  have  come 
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too.     Hitherto  Hebrew  hnd  been  gencnill)*  rognrtled  m  the  origitial 
langiiagre  of  bumftnity ;  now  that,  the  Indo-Knroppon  UnrpraeJte  had 
deprived  Hebrew  of  its  plnce  of  honour,  it  was  natural,  if  nor.  inevit-^« 
able,  that,  liko  Hebrew,  it   shotilil   be  aeccmntod   of  Asiatic  origin.B 
Jloreover  It  was  tbediscoTery  of  Sanskrit  that  had  led  to  the  discovety 
of  the  Vi-jipmrhi.      Had    it    not    bt-on    for    Sanskrit,  with  its  copioni 
grammar,  its  early  literatmv.  and  the  li^flit  whicli  it  threw  on  the  fomii 
of  Greek  and  Latin  speech,  comparative  phi1o1o|r5'  niight  never  hw 
been  Ixini.      Sanskrit  was  the  niaj.netan'i>  wand,  which   had  cath-d  lh< 
now  scienci>    into    existence,   and   williout    the   hflp  of   Sanskrit  tho' 
philologist  would    aot   have  advanced   be}i-ond  the   speculation*  and 
guesses  of  classical  Bcholara.     AMiat   wonder,  Ihen,  if  the  language 
which  had  thus  been  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
which  seemed   to  embody  older  forin^  of  speech   than   they,  should 
have  been  assumed  to  stand  neart-r  lo  thi'  Vrtrpmche  than  the  cognate 
langui^s  of  Kuropc  ?     Thtt  assum])tiou  w:is  aidt-d  hy  the  extrevngant 
age  assigned  to  the  monuments  of  Saiitkrlt  literntare.     The  poems 
of  Homer  mij^'ht  bo  old,  but    the  liyuins  of  the  Veda,  it  was  allegied, 
mounted   liack  to  a  prinievfll  antiqnity,  wliilc.  thi;  Institutes  of 
represented  the  oldest  tT)de  of  lawa  existing  in  the  world. 

Tliero  was  yet  another  reason  which  contnljnted  to  Uie  betie.f 
Sanskrit    was    the    first-lwm   of    the    Itido-Kuropean    family.     The 
founders  of  oomparativi-  ]ihilolr>g)-  hiul  been  preceded  in  tlieir  anal^iio 
work  by  the  nncii-nt  groniniananH  of  Tmlia.      It  was  from  PiVnini  and 
his  predeceiwors  (hat  the  followers  of  IJopp  inherited  their  doctrino  of 
roots  and  RnfRxes  and  their  analysis  of  Indo-Buro|iean  words. 
language  of  the  Veda  had  Iwcn  analyzed  two  thon.innd  ynain  ago  nsn^ 
other  single  language  had  ever  been  analjTtefl  before  or  since.    Its  very 
sounds  had  been  carefully  probed  and  distinguished,  and  an  alphabet 
of  extraordinaiy  completeness  had  been  devised  to  represent  th'-m.    It 
appeai-ed  as  if  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Sanskit  vocahulary  and 
grammar  had  grown  had  been  laid  bare  in  a  way  that  was  possible  in  no 
other  languajre,  and  in  studying  Sanskrit  accordingly  the  scholara  of 
Enrope  seemed  to  feel  themselves  near  lo  the  verj*  beginnings  of  »i»eRcl 

But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  if  the  primitive  home  of  the  Indi 
European  Inngui^res  were   Asia,    lln-y   themselvt-s    ought   to  exhibH 
evidences  of  the  fact.     There  uj-e  certain   objects  and  certain   phe- 
nomena which  are  peculiar  to  Asia,  or  at  all  events  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Eurojw.  and  words  expi-essive  of  these  ought  to  be  met  with 
in  the  scattered  branches  of  the  ludo- European  family.    If  tJie  parent^, 
langtiage  had  been  spoken  in   India,  the  climate  in  M-htcb  they  w« 
bom  must  have  left  its  mark  upon  the  fncR  of  ils  ofVepriug. 

But  here  a  grave  difBculty  ]>resentetl  ilwlf.    Men  hnvo  short  met 
vies,  and  the  name  of  an  object  %vhich  ceases  to  come  before  the  sense 
ui  either  forgotten  or  transferred  to  something  else.     The  tiger  way 
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IWft  been  known  to  tim  spenkt'rs  of  the  pfireni-lani^agp,  l>at.  the 
WpriS  that  denoted  it  would  liavo  dropped  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
tie  df  rived  lani^nges  wliich  wore  spoken  in  Kurope.  The  same  word 
«iicli  sjpnifies  an  oak  in  Greek  gigmfies  a  beech  in  I^tin.  .We  can- 
nol  «p«*t  to  find  the  European  langnages  employiBg  words  with 
mfiDings  which  recall  objecta  mot  with  only  in  Asia. 

Itow  then  arc  we  to  force  th<:  closocl  lips  of  on'r  Indo-ICnropeon 
IiajpiBgoa,  and  canip<^l  tliem  to  reveal  the  sccrnt  of  their  birthplace? 
Attempts  have  boon  made  to  answer  thin  question  in  two  different 

On  iho  one  hand  it  has  beon  aseumed  tJiat  the  absencv  in  a  par* 
ticultr  language,  or  group  of  looguageti,  of  a  term  which  seems  to 
ian  beeo  possessed  by  the  parent-speech,  is  evidence  that  the  object 
dmoted  by  it  was  nuknowa  to  the  speakers.  IJut  the  assumption  is 
OBtradictod  by  experience.  Because  the  Latin  eqHxut  has  been  replaoi>d 
'       '   "  >.  in  til'--  iiiodom  Koiuauic   languages,  we  cannot  conclude  ' 

.  ;j>rse  was  unknown  in  Western  Europe  after  the  fall  o£  the 
llimiui  Kinpirc.  The  native  Basfjue  won!  for  a  "  knife,"  haisiat,  has 
brra  found  by  Prince  L.-l..  Hi-maparte  in  a  single  obscure  village ; 
<'iv«liprp  it  has  bi'eH  n^plucitl  l>y  t^nns  bon-owed  froui  French  or' 
Spooisb.  Yet  we  cannot  8iip))ow>  that  the  Basques  were  unacquainltK] 
rith  instniMK-nts  for  cutting  unlil  they  hrnl  Ih-en  furnished  with  rhem 
by  their  Fn'iicli  and  Spaniiili  iirighbonra.  (In-ck  and  l-iatiii  have  dif- 
ferent words  for  "  firo ; "  we  cannot  argue  from  tliis  tJiat  the  know- 
lri![^  of  firo  wa«  ever  lost  among  any  of  llu-  Kin-akerB  of  the  Indo- 
Kunipfati  toiiguf's.  In  short,  we  cannot  infer  from  the:  absence  of  a 
word  in  any  particular  language  that  the  word  never  existed  in  it ;  on 
die  contrary,  whm  a  language  is  known  to  us  only  in  its  lit^-i-aiy  form 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  mnst  have  employed  many  wonls  l^sides  those 
contained  in  itn  dictionair. 

A  good    illnstration  of  the    impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  cortfliii 
ivsnlt-s  as   long  as  wc  confine  our  iiltentioti  to  words  which  appear  in 
00^  but  not  in  another  of  two  cognate  languages  is  nflfordetl  by  the 
Ibdo- European    words    which    denote  a   sheet  of  water.      There  is  no 
word  of  which  it  caa  be  potiiti\-<>ly  said  (hat  it  is  found  alike  in  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Giu-opeau  branches  of  the  family.      Lake,  ocean,  even 
''  ■  t  and  stream,  go  by  different  names.    A  doubt  hangs  over  the  word  ' 
i_r    ■  sea  ;"  it  is  possible,  but   only  possible,  Ihnt  tbn  Sanskrit  ptkhas 
U  the  Horae  word  as  the  Greek  wuvro?,  the  etymology  of  which  is 
not  yet   aetUed.     Nevertheless,   we  know   that   the   speaki-rs  of  the 
pormt^langnage  must  have  been  acquainted,  if  not  with  the  sea,  at  all 
pventit  with  large  rivere.     Nana,  "  a  ship,"  is  the  common  heritage 
"f  Sanskrit  and  Gre>ek,  and  must  thus  go  back  to  the  days  when  the 
'  |.  libera  of  the  dialects  which  afterwards  developed  into  Sanskrit  and 
(i-  -k  sUll  lived  side  by  side.     It  snrvives,  like  a  fossil  In  the  rocks. 
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to  ftBsnre  ca  that  tLejr  were  a  water-fiiringr  people,  and  that  tbo  yrst 
of  0  oommon  Intlo-Enropean  word   for  lako  or  river  Ls  no  proof  thai, 
such  a  word  may  not  have  once  existed.  ^| 

The  .'xaraplo  I  have  just  given  illuBtratos  the  second  way  in  «-hi(^^ 
the  attempt  has  Iwcn  niado  to  solvo  the  riddle  of  the  Tiido-Kiii'op.'an 
birthplace.  It  ia  the  only  way  in  which  tho  attempt  can  8ncoe«d. 
Where  precisely  the  name  word,  with  the  same  meaning,  exists  in  l>oLli 
the  Asiatic  and  the  Earop''an  membere  of  the  Indo-I^uropeati  family 
— always  eupposiofr,  of  course,  that  it  has  not  been  borrowed  by  either 
of  them — we  may  conclude  that  it  also  t-xisted  in  the  pareut.-j!|)nech. 
When  wo  find  the  Sanskrit  at^tcax  and  the  Latin  cyuw.t,  the  exact 
phonetic  etiuirnlenta  of  one  oaother,  both  alike  signifying  "horfle." 
we  are  jnstified  in  believing  that  tlie  horse  was  known  in  the  conntn- 
from  wbicli  lx>th  latij^uajfes  derived  their  ancestry.  Though  th.- 
argument  from  a  negative  proves  little  or  notbhig,  the  argument  tr^nx 
agreement  proves  a  great  deal. 

Tlte  com|iarativo  philolc^iat  has  by  means  of  it  aaccecded  in  sketch- 
ing in  ontline  tho  statt)  of  cnlture  possessed  by  the  apealcers  of  tht> 
parentr-Iani^nwc,  and  the  objects  whicb  were  Icnnwn  to  them.      Thev 
inhahiiied    a   cxtld    country.     Their   sensous  wrre    three  in   nnmher, 
perhaps  four,  and  not  two,  as  wonld   have  been   the  case  had  tliey 
lived   Rontli    of  the  temperate   Kone.     Tliey  were   nnmad   herdsm.-'n. 
dwelling  in  hovels,  similar,  it  may  he,  to  thn  low  round  hats  of  stick^^ 
and  8iraw  bnilt  by  the   Kabyles  on  the  mount ain-nlnpes  of  AlgeriaJH 
8«ch  hovels  conhl  be  erect«'d  in  a  few  houm.  and  left;  again  aa  th*^^ 
cattle  moved   into  higher  ground   with   the  approach   of  apring,  or 
deacended  into  the  valleys  when  the  winter  advanced.     The  art  of 
grinding  coiTi  seems  to  hare  been  uDknown.  and   crnahed  spelt  wn^H 
eaten  instead  of  bread.     A  rude  sort  of  agriculture  was,   howevei^^ 
alivady  practised;  and  the  skins  worn  by  the  community,  with  which 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  rigours  of  the  cHmate,  were  sewn 
together  hj-  menus  of  needles  of  l>one.      Il    is  even  poeaible  that   1h 
art  of  spinning  had  already  been  invented,  though  the  art  of  i^ea' 
doe«  not  apjK'ar  to  have  ad\-anced  heyoud  that  of  plaiting  reeds  an 
withies.     Tiie  community  still  lived  in  the  Stone  Age.     Their  too' 
mod  tvef^)ons  were  made  of  stone  or  bone,  aud  if  they  made  use 
guld  or  mete^jric  iron,  it  was  of  the  un«"rought  pieeea  picked  up  fm 
the  gn;'und.  and  employed  as  oruameula ;  of  the  working  of  metal 
ihey  were  entirely  ignorant      As  among  savage  tribes  generally,  thi* 
various    dfcrrf^-s    of  n-Iationship    were    minutely    distingniFhetl    and 
nnnt'-d,  even  the  wife  of  a  husbaudV  brother  receiving  a  special  litti 
bnt  they  conid  count  at  least  as  far  as  a  hundred.     They  believed  i 
a  multitude  of  ghrwts  and  goblins,  making  offiTingH  tn  the  dead,  an 
Bpeing  in  the  bright  skj*  a  potent  deity,     llie  birch,  the  pine,  and  th 
withy  were  known  to  them ;  so  bIso  were  the  bear  and  wolf,  tfao 
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(Ih-  mcniBC.  vad  thn  snake,  ns  well  as  tho  goose  sod  rarea.  thi^  quail 
■lid  lb*?  owl.  Cattle,  aUeep,  goats,  and  swine  were  all  kept ;  thft  dug 
tiad  \t^f<n  domesticated,  nnd  in  nil  proliability  also  iho  borso.  Tjost, 
bat.  not  leaat,  boals  wero  tiavi^iited  by  means  of  nors.  the  boata  them- 
miwA  being  poeeabty  (lie  (lollowi-d  trunks  nf  iTcf^s. 

This  aooonnt  of  tho  primitivp  commanity  is  necessarily  imp«'i*fect. 
n«TP  lanst  havo  V*»n  many  words,  liki-  thot  tor  "  rivor,"  which  were 
nnce  ixwaessi^d  by  thp  pnivnt-spt'ivh,  l>ut  afti^rwanbi  liwU  in  either 
Uii*  t^ast<>ra  iiT  Western  brunehefi  of  tint  family.  Snch  words  the 
ompareta\*f  phtlolft^Kt:  has  now  no  means  of  discoveriiifir,  he  moHt'- 
nctOftUngly  pass  thi^ni  over  alonpf  with  thei  objects  or  ideas  wtiich 
llicy  Tepresrnl.  The  picture  he  can  give  iis  of  the  spoakers  of  tie 
primt^val  Indo-Knropean  langnape  can  only  be  apprnximfttelyoompU'tf. 
IforemtT  it  is  always  open  t*  convction.  Some  of  tlie  words  we  now 
bfljdt*  to  hova  been  part  of  the  original  stock  carried  away  by  the 
tliTired  dial»?cts  of  -.'Vsia  and  B«ro]»^  may  hen-after  turn  out  to  have 
l"'ii  bornrn'td  by  one  of  these  dialects  froni  another,  and  not  to  have 
bt^eu  a  heritaffp  oommon  to  both.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  doddu 
whi^lier  we  are  dt-aliug  with  borrowed  words  or  not.  If  a  word  baS' 
becQ  borrowed  by  a  lau^age  befuru  the  phunntic  cbangea  had  eet  in 
rbicb  fanve  givcoi  the  language  its  peculiar  cuniple?uon,  or  while  they 
we.'B  in  the  oourwe  of  progress,  it  will  uiiderjro  the  same  alteration  as 
natiro  words  cuntaining  tlu*  siuii'  eounds.  Thw  phunctic  changes 
whidi  have  marked  off  the  High  Gemiuc  dinlecto  from  their  s^er 
toDgai^  do  not  Eeem  to  go  back  beyond  the  fall  of  tbc  Honian  ICnipire. 
ftod  words  IxiiTowc-d  from  Latin  befijiv  that  date  will  accordingly  hnvct 
cnbraitted  to  the  same  phonetic  oliangea  as  worda  uf  native  origin. 
Iml.-ed.  when  once  a  %vord  is  borrowed  by  one  language  from  another 
aiifl  lias  passed  into  common  use,  it  soon  becomes  natandized.  and  Is 
awiimilated  tn  fumi  and  pronnnoiation  to  the  words  among  which  it 
Ins  come  to  dwell.  A  curious  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
certain  Latin  words  which  mode  their  way  into  the  (Jaelic  dialeota  in 
the  fdorth  or  GfrJi  century.  Wo  oft^u  find  a  (Iai4ic  c  corresponding 
■'  Kh  ;»,  Iwth  being  derived  IVom  a  labinlized  guttural  or  <^w,  and 
:i  It  waA  aeoordingly  formwl  of  regarding  n  r  as  the  natural  and 
necessary  »pr«sontative  of  a  foreign  ;».  When,  therefore,  wonls  like 
thu  I^in  fOxJiit  and  jxtryiii-n  were  introdneod  by  rhriBtiaoitv  into' 
llu-  Gaelic  hrancli  of  tho  Keltic  family,  they  o-ssumed  the  form  of 
'■U9fi  and  rorrmr. 

It  ia  clear  titat  such  Iwrrowlngs  can  only  tak-^  plac-e  where  tho 
ipeakers  of  two  dilTereiit  languages  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  one  anrither.  Before  the  age  of  commercial  iatercourso  between 
Kuroiw  and  India  we  cannot  nuppose  that  European  words  could  have 
bnoi  borrowed  liy  Sam^krit  ur  Persian,  or  Sanskrit  and  Persiuu  words 
by  the  Kuropenn  languages.      Bat  the  case  is  quite   otherwise  if 
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difficultieti  bcgiu,  uu^l  we  utust  look  to  hifiloiy.  or  botany,  or  zxwiog 
for  aid.     i''rom  a  ptiroly  philological  point  of  view  the  Engl 
the  Ohl  iiigh  Germuu    Imnf.    the  Old   Noret'  fmnyr^   antl    (lie    Liilin 
mnnalm  might  all  b*:'  derived  from  a  common  source,  and  itoiiit  to  tlia 
fact  that  hemp  watt  knowa  to  the  first  h*peakem  of  the  liido-Karopean 
languages   iu   North-wenteru    Kuropp.     ilut  the  botaiiistti  tt-11  ns 
this  could   not  have  been  the  cose.     Hemp  is  a  product  of  the 
which  did  not  originally  gi-ow  in  (it-rmany,  and  consequently  Ixitli  th 
plant,   itself  and   the  name  by  which    it  was  calM  musr  have  comi 
from   abroad.     So,   ngain.   the  lion   beant   a   similar  name  in   tireek' 
and  Latin,  in  (Jermaii,  in  il!Iavonii-,  and  in  Keltic.     But  the  ouly  )Mirt 
of  Knropc  in  which  the  litm  cxii'twl   at  a  lime  when  the  speakers  of 
on   Indo-Knropi'an  language   could  ImTi*   liccomo  acquainted  with 
were  the  mountaina  of  Thrace,  and  it  must,   accordingly,  have 
from  Greek   that  ita   name   spread  to  the  other  cognate  taiigimges 
the  West. 

It  Ims  been  needful  to  enter  into  thew  details  befon-  we  can 
approach  the  question,  What  was  tin-  original  home  of  thu  parent 
Iiido-Eui-oppau  language?  They  have  Ijeen  too  often  ignontl  or 
forgotten  by  tUoso  who  have  set  themselves  to  answer  the  qneslion, 
and  to  this  cause  muat  be  ascriUnl  the  larger  part  of  the  miauiidcr- 
Htandings  and  false  conclnsionK  to  which  thu  inquiry  has  given 
birth. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  1  shared  the  old  belief  that  the  parent-^pc-ch 
had  its  home  in  Asia,  probably  ou  the  slojws  of  the  Hindu  Kiisli.  The 
fact  that  the  languages  of  I-^impe  and  Asia  alike  possessed  the  KArne 
words  for  "  winter"  and  *'  ice  "  and  '*  simw,"  and  that  the  only  tiroS 
trww  whose  names  were  preser\'ed  by  l»oth — the  "  birch "  and  the" 
"  pinp  " — were  inhabitants  of  a  cold  region,  proved  that  thin  home 
did  not  lie  in  the  tropics.  Hut  Uie  uplands  of  the  Hitxiu  KukIi, 
or  the  barren  steppea  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or 
even  the  valleys  of  Siberia,  would  answer  to  the  requirements  preseniiHl 
by  such  words.  Taken  by  lhemsi:'lveB  they  were  fully  compatible  with 
the  view  that  the  firat  s]jeakerH  of  the  Indo-Kuropcan  tougne«wer<>  an 
Asiatic  |»eopIe. 

But  when  1  came  to  aak  myself  wliat  were  the  grounds  for  holding 
this  view,  1  could  find  none  that  seemed  to  mo  satisfactory,  TTieiv  is 
much  justice  in  !>.  l<atham's  remark  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  derivi> 
tlie  majority  of  the  Indo-European  languages  from  a  continent  t«i 
which  only  two  members  of  the  group  are  known  to  belong,  uulfss 
there  is  an  imperative  neoessi^  for  doing  so.  Theae  languagts  have 
grown  out  of  dialects  once  existing  Tvithin  the  parent-speech  itnelf, 
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and  it  certoinlj  appeftra  more  probable  that  two  of  such  dialectti  or 
langnogea  ahoald  have  made  their  way  into  a  now  world,  across  thr 
bleak  plains  of  Tariary,  than  that  seven  or  tught  should  hare  dona  so. 
The  argan)(>Qt,  it  is  trae,  is  not.  a  strong  one,  but  it  raises  at  the  outset 
&  pivi^Qiaption  in  favour  of  Europe.  Before  the  dialects  hud  dijvt-loped 
into  languages,  their  speakers  could  not  have  lived  far  apart ;  there 
i«,  in  fact,  evidence  of  tliis  in  the  case  of  San&knt  aud  Peniian ;  and  a 
sure  widely  spread  primitive  oomninnity  is  implied  by  the  nuineroiiB 
tiDguagea  of  Europe  than  by  the  two  languages  of  Asia.  A  widely 
Rpread  community,  however,  is  less  likely  to  wander  for  from  its 
origiiml  ntrat  timn  a  community  of  less  extent,  more  especinlly  when 
it  is  a  community  of  herdsmen,  and  the  tract  to  he  traTer&ed  is  long  and 
barren. 

Apart  from  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  on  Asiatic  origin 
doe  to  oUl  theological  t<^aching  and  the  offoct  of  the  disoovery  of 
Sanskrit,  1  can  find  only  two  oi'gumenta  which  have  been  Bvippo9<:;d 
to  be  of  safficient  weight  to  detonnJne  the  choice  of  Asia  rather  than 
of  Knrope  aa  the  cradle  of  Indo-Europt^an  speech.  TliiP  first  of  these 
ailments  is  linguistic,  the  second  ia  hUtorical,  or  rather  qnasi- 
luBtorical.  On  the  one  hand  it  hon  been  laid  down  by  eminent 
philologiM«  that  the  less  one  of  the  derived  languages  has  deflected 
from  the  parent-speech,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  geographically 
nearer  to  its  earliest  home.  The  faithfulness  of  the  record  is  a  test; 
of  geographical  proximity.  As  Sanskrit  was  held  to  be  the  most 
primitive  of  the  Indo-Enropean  languages,  to  reflect  most  ciMuly  the 
ffratuTPS  of  thf  part>nt-wpei:chj  tlie  coiiclusiou  was  drawn  tJiat  that 
parent-speech  had  Ix^en  spoken  at  no  great  distance  from  the  country 
in  which  the  liymna  of  the  lllg-Voda  were  first  compusi^d.  'Hn- 
oonclosion  wna  Hupimrted  by  the  second  argument  drawn  from  tlie 
acred  books  of  Parsaisra.  In  the  Yendidud  tho  migrations  of  the 
Iranians  were  trao^  back  through  the  Hiiccei^ivo  crealions  of  Oi-mazd 
lo  Airyanem  Va6j6,  "the  Aryan  Power,"  wJiich  Lamen  localized  near 
the  sonroes  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  But  Bnltal  and  De  Harlez 
have  shown  that  the  legends  of  the  VendtdAd,  iu  Ihoir  preacnt  form. 
are  late  and  nntmstworthy — later,  in  fact,  than  th*'Ohrifllian  era;*  nnd 
even  if  we  conM  attach  any  historical  valne  to  thnn,  they  would  tell 
Its  only  from  whence  the  Iranians  believed  tht'ir  own  an»'Rtor.s  to  have 
come,  and  would  throw  no  light  on  the  cradle  of  the  lndo-Knrop«'an 
laagoagca  as  a  whole.  Tho  first  orgnment  is  one  which  I  think  no 
student  of  languaff<-  would  any  longer  employ.  As  Professor  Max 
MalleT  haa  said,  it  would  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Scandinavians 
emigrated  from  Iceland.     Uut  to  those  who  would  still  ui^  it,  I  mufit 


*  BfW. "  Udao^n  tic  >(TtboIo(n>  et  dc  Lingaistiqw  "  (1878),  pp.  187-21& ;  De  HBrlfi. 
"It)Uxiduc:tir>n  A  ri^lmlr  >lc  I'Avcsta"  pp.  vxtJi.,  iw.  Coini.iare  Daniie«t«ter'a  Inlrn- 
ilaetko  to  tb«  Zund-Avtulo,  pt.  1,  In  "  Tb«  Sacred  Books  of  tfac  East." 
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repeat  what  I  have  said  elsewhere.  Although  ia  many  reapectft 
SaDskrit  Los  proserred  more  faithfully  than  the  Kuropcsan  languages 
the  forms  of  primitive  Indo-Kuropoan  grammar,  in  many  other  reqtects 
the  convtTRR  ia  the  case.  In  tho  latt'st  rt'snarchfis  iJito  the  history  of 
Indo-Koropean  grammar,  Gre«k  holds  Uit^  place  odo  oocnpied  by 
Sanskrit.  The  belief  tiiat  Sanskrit  was  the  ^er  Biat^r  of  the  femily 
led  to  tho  ftseiimption  that  the  threo  short  vowels  S,  If,  and  S  have  all 
originated  frotn  an  earlier  «,  1  was,  1  beliove,  the  first  to  prot<wt 
against  t  his  assumption  in  1 874;,  and  to  give  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  sing]-.'  monotonooa  &  of  Sanskrit  resaltod  from  the  ooolescance  of 
thre«  distinct  vonrels.  The  analogy  of  other  languages  goes  to  show 
that  the  tendency  of  time  ia  to  neduce  the  number  of  vocalic  sounds 
possesaed  by  a  langnage,  not  the  contmrj-.  In  place  of  the  numoroos 
Towels  possessed  by  ancient  Greek,  modern  On*ek  can  now  show  only 
Hve,  and  cultivated  English  ts  rapidly  merging  its  vowel  sounds  into  the 
so-called  "neutral"  e.  Since  my  protest,  the  matt*?r  has  been  worked 
ont  by  Ttalinn.  German  and  French  scholars,  and  we  now  know  that 
it  is  the  vocalic  system  of  the  European  longn^ea  rather  than  of 
Sanskrit  which  most  faithfully  represents  the  oldest  form  of  Indo- 
European  spwcli.  The  result  of  the  discovery,  for  discovery  it  most 
be  called,  bos  been  a  complete  revolntion  in  the  study  of  Indo- 
Enropean  et^miology.  and  still  more  of  Indo-European  grammar,  and 
whereas  ten  years  ago  it  was  Sanskn't  which  was  invoked  to  explain 
Greek,  it  is  to  Greek  that  the  ''new  school"  now  tarns  to  explain 
Sanskrit.  Tho  compni-ativo  philologist  necessanly  cannot  do  without 
the  help  of  both  ;  the  greater  tho  number  of  languages  ho  has  to 
oomparo  tho  somidor  will  be  hia  inductions ;  bnt  the  primacy  whioh 
was  once  supposod  to  residi^  in  Asia  ha.i  bfcn  taken  from  lifT.  Tt  ja 
Greek,  and  not  Sanskrit,  which  has  taught  ns  what  was  the  primitive 
vowel  of  the  rednplicated  syllable  of  the  perfect  and  the  augment  of  th« 
aorisfc,  and  has  thus  narrowed  the  discussion  into  the  origin  of  both. 

Until  qnito  reeontly,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  Asiatic  home 
of  the  Indo-Enropean  langnages  fonnd  a  support  in  the  position  of 
tho  Armenian  language.  Armenian  stands  midway,  as  it  were,  between 
Persia  and  Knrope,  and  it  wa«  imagined  to  have  very  close  relations 
with  the  old  language  of  Persia.  Bnt  we  now  know  that  its  Persian 
ofiinities  are  illnwry,  and  that  it  mnst.  r^aliy  be  grouped  with  the 
languages  of  Knrope.  What  is  more,  the  decipherment  of  ihe 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Van  has  cast  a  strong  light  on  the  dat«  of 
its  introduction  into  Armenia.  Tliese  inscriptions  are  the  records  of 
kings  whose  capital  was  at  Von,  and  who  marched  their  armies  in  all 
fUrectiouE  during  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  centuries  before  onr 
era.  The  latest  dato  that  con  as  yet  be  assigned  to  any  of  tliem  is 
B.C.  640.  At  this  timo  there  wera  stiU  no  speakers  of  an  Indo- 
Kloropeon  language  in  Armenia.   Tba  laoguago  of  tiie  inscriptions  haa 
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so  connection  irith  thoso  of  Lho  Tado-Guropean  Tauiilv,  and  Uio  per- 
joul  Kod  local  Dftmes  occurriu^  in  the  coiiiLtrics  iinnii>dial;t>Iy  surrouud- 
ingthn  dominions  nf  thn  Vanaic  binga,  and  ao  abundantly  mentioned 
in  tlieir  toxta,  aru  of  the  samu  lin^iistic  character  as  the  Vannic  tunnies 
diaDselvca. 

The  evidence  of  classical  writers  fully  bears  out  the  concluHiona  to 
be  derived  from  the  decipherment  of  the  Vannic  inscriptionH. 
Heradotoa*  tells  as  that  the  Armenians  were  colonists  fmm  j*hry);;in, 
Ifce  Phrygiaoa  them-selres  having  been  a  Thrakian  trilw  vrhich  had 
■ipBfced  into  Asia.  Tho  same  testimony  was  bomo  by  Kudoxos.fwho 
fitrtlver  averred  that  the  Armenian  and  Phrygian  languages  resembled  one 
Udthrr.  The  tradition  must  have  been  recent  in  the  time  of  Herodotoa, 
andwtj  shall  probably  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  assign  the  occnpation 
of  Armenia  by  the  Phrygian  tribes  to  the  age  of  upheaval  in  Weslem 
Asia  vhicb  was  uahered  in  by  the  fall  oi  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
Profeswr  Fick  has  shown  that  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  Phrygian 
language  that  have  survived  to  us  belong  to  the  Euro|>enn  branch  of 
the  Xndo-Europeaa  iamily,  and  thus  find  their  place  by  the  side  of 
irmeniaD. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  forming  a  bridge  between  Orient  and  Occident 

Armenian  representa  the  farthermost  Kow  of  Indo-Kuropeau  speech 

iJvm  West  to  Hast.     And  this  flow  belongs  to  a  relatively  lat^c  period. 

Apart  from  Armenian  we  can  discover  no  traces  of   Indo-Kuropt>a[i 

oampatioa  between  Media  and  the  ilalys  nntil  the  days  when  Iranian 

Onetes  settled  in  the  Caucasus  and  tho  mountaineers  of  Kurdistan 

adopted   Iranian  dialects.      I  must  reiterate  httro  what  I  have  said 

many  years  ago :  if  tharo  ia  one  fact  which  the  Asavrian  monuments 

make  clear  and  indubitable,  it  is  that  up  to  the  closing  days  of  the 

Aasyrian  monarchy  no  Indo-Kuropean  languages  were  spoken  in  the 

vast  tract  of  civilized  country  which   lay   between    Kurdiataa   and 

W'Mtem  Asia  Minor.      South    of  tho    Caucaaus  tliey    wore  unknown 

until   tho  irruption  of  the  Phrygians    into  Armenia.     Among   tho 

mnltiCndinons  nam«>a  of  perBona  and  Iocali(ir-s  belonging  to  this  region 

.  ■■■  n-corded  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  during  a  space  of  several 

■^  there  is  only  one  which    bears  upon  it  the  Indo-Kuropean 

«Uinp.     Thia  is  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  Kimmerians,  a  nomad 

trilte    from   the     north-east    which    descended    upon   the    frontiers   of 

Anyria  in  the  reign  of  E."*ar-haddon,  and  was  driven  by  him  into  j\aia 

^liiior.     The  fact  is  made  the  more  striking  by  the  further  fact  that 

AS  toon  AS  we  clear  the  Kurdish  ranges  and  enter  Median  tcrritx>r\', 

lumea  of  Indo-European  origin  meet  ua  thick  and  fast.     We  can  draw 

bat  one   concluuon  from  these  facte.     AVhcthor  the  Indo-European 

I  of  Europe  migrated  from  Asia,  or  whether  the  converse  wero 

ijOaaOf  the  lino  of  march  must  have  been  northward  of  the  Coapian, 

Tif.  73.  i-  Aooocdiog  to  Snrtatbto*  (in  ih'oii.  v.  6M). 
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through  the  inhospitable  stvppes  of  Tsrtary  and  over  the  snow-covered 
heigbtB  of  the  Ural  nmiinlaiiiR. 

An  ingenions  nrgnnient  has  lately  been  pnt  forward,  which  at  first 
right  seems  to  tell  in  favour  of  (he  Asintic  origin  of  Indo-Kiiroiieon 
speech.  Dr.  Penka  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that,  several  of 
the  Kuropean  languages  agree  in  possessing  the  same  word  for  "  eel,'' 
and  that  whereas  the  eel  abounds  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Scandi- 
navia, it  is  unknown  in  those  cold  regions  of  Western  Asia  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  the  cradle  of  the  lodo- 
Baropean  family.  But  it  h  a  curious  fact  that  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  apparently  also  in  Lithuanian,  the  word  for  "  eel ''  is  a  dJmiuulive 
derived  from  a  word  which  denotes  a  snak^  or  snake-like  creatiiTA. 
ThiFi,  it  has  been  urged,  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  primeval 
habitat  of  the  Indo-Euroi>fan  languages  was  one  where  the  Kuake  waa 
known,  but  the  eel  was  not.  The  argument,  however,  cannot  be 
pressed.  We  all  agree  that  the  tirst  speakers  of  the  Indo-European 
langaages  lived  on  the  land,  not  on  the  water,  and  that  they  were 
herdsmen  rather  than  fishermen.  Naturally,  therefore,  the^'  would 
become  ncqaainted  with  the  snake  before  they  became  ncquaintod  with 
the  eel,  however  much  it  might  abound  in  the  rivers  near  them,  and 
its  resemblance  to  the  snake  would  lend  to  it  its  name.  In  Keltic  the  eel 
is  called  "a  water-snake."  and  to  this  day  a  pn-judiee  against  eating 
it  on  the  jrround  that  it  is  n  enake  esists  in  Kdttie  disincla.  All  wo 
can  infer  from  the  diminutives  angaiUa,  lyxiKvc,  is  that  the  Italians 
and  Greeks  in  the  firet  instance  gave  tho  name  to  the  fresh-wat^r  eel, 
and  not  to  the  huge  conger. 

I  cumot  now  enter  fnlly  into  the  reasons  which  have  led  me 
gradnally  to  give  up  my  old  belief  in  tho  Asiatic  origin  nf  the  Indo- 
Knropean  tongues,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  views  of  thoRp  who  wonld 
refer  them  to  a  northern  European  birthplace.  Tlie  nrgument  is  a  > 
compHcat-ed  one,  and  is  necewarily  of  a  cumnlative  cimrarler.  Thft 
individual  links  in  the  chain  may  not  be  strong,  hut  coI!e(;tively  they 
afford  that  amount  of  prohability  which  is  alt  we  can  hope  to  aitAiD 
in  historical  research.  Those  who  wish  to  study  them  may  do  so  in 
Dr.  Penka's  work  on  the  "  IJerkunft  der  Arier."  published  in  1886. 
His  hypothesis  that  southern  Sc-andinavia  was  the  primitive  "  Aryan 
home"  seems  to  me  to  have  more  in  its  favour  than  any  other  hyjw- 
thesii  on  the  subject  which  has  as  yet  been  put  forward.  It  needs 
verification,  it  is  true,  but  if  it  is  sound  the  verification  will  not  b©< 
long  in  coming.  A  more  profound  examination  of  Ti-utonic  aiid 
Keltic  mythology,  a  more  e.Tact  knowledge  of  the  words  in  tho  several 
Indo-European  languages  which  ore  not  of  Indo-Enropean  origin,  and 
the  progress  of  arclueological  discovery,  will  furnish  the  verification^ 
we  need.  H 

HesQwhile,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the   hyjMthesia  has  the  conn- 
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t^nanct^  of  history.      Scaiidiniivift.  pron  bofore  the  sixth  centiirr,  was 

characterized  as  "  the  manufactory  of  nations ;  *"  *  and  the  voyagea  and 

wttfements  of  the  Korea  Vikings  offer  a  historical  illnalration  of  wliat 

the  prehistoric  migrations  and  settlements  of  the  speakers  of  the  Indo- 

[aHopeau  languages   must  have  been.     They  diflered  from  the  latter 

only  in   being   conducted   l^  sea,  whereas  the  prehistoric  migrations 

JvUuwed  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers.    It  was  uot  uulil  the  age  of  the 

Roman  Empire  that  the  northern  natiuus  became  acq^uaiiitucl  with  the 

luliiig-bout ;  our  English  sail  is  the  Latin  mttjulam,  "  the  little  cloak 

of  the  eotdier,"   horrownd  by  the  Teutons  along  with  its  name,  and 

aied  to  propel  their  boats  in  imitation  of  the  sails  of  the  Roman 

Tftsels.     The  introduction  of  the  sail  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe 

Bandinavinn   "  hive  "  to  push   boldly  ont  to  sea,  and  nshered  in  the 

Mof  8axoa  pirates  and  ]>anish  invasions. 

Dr.  Peuka's  arguments   are   partly  anthropological,  partly  archso- 

fiJogical.      He  shows  that,  the  Kelts  and  Teutons  of  Uoman  antiquity 

were  the  tall,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired,  dolicho-cephalic  race  which  is  now 

betn^  fast  absorbed  in  Keltic  lands  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  them. 

Tlip  typical  Frenchman  of  to-day  has  but  little  in  common  with  the 

typical  Ganl  of  the  age  of  Cicsar.     The  ty]ncal  Gaul  was,  in  fact,  as 

nacb  a  conqueror  in  Galb'a  as   he  was   in   Galatio,   or,  as  modem 

mcftrches  have  shown,  as  the  typical  Kelt  was  in  Tmland.     It  seems 

to  hare  been  the  fyuuo  in  Greicci-.     Here,  too,  the  gnldcn-hnired  hero 

of  art    and    song  was  a  representative  of  the  ruling  chuu,  of  that 

toiUtaiy  aristocracy  which  overthrew  the   early  culture  of  the    Pelo- 

ponnese,  and  of  whom  tradition  averre<l  that  it  had  come  from  the 

bleak  Korth.     Little  trace  of  it  now  remains:  it  is   rarely  that  the 

traveller  can  discover  any  longer  the  modem  kinsfolk  of  the  golden- 

luurcd  Apollo  or  the  blue-eyed  AtheD>!\ 

If  we  would  still  find  the  ancient  blonde  race  of  Northern  Europe 
in  its  purity  we  must  go  to  Scandinavia.  Uere  the  prevailing  type 
of  the  iwpulation  is  still  that  of  the  broad-shouldered,  long-head^ 
blondes  who  served  as  models  for  the  Dying  Gladiator.  And  it  is  in 
SffUlbcrn  Scandinavia  alone  that  the  prehiatoric  tumuli  and  burying- 
grounds  yield  hardly  any  other  skeloloiis  than  those  of  the  sanio  tall 
dolicho-cophalic  race  winch  still  inliabits  the  connti-y.  Elsewhere  suck 
frki'letons  are  either  wanting  or  else  mixed  with  the  remains  of  other 
rao's.  Ti  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  ttwas  from  Southern 
Somdinavta  that  those  bands  of  hardy  warriors  originally  emerged, 
who  made  their  way  southward  and  westward  and  even  eastward, 
ihr-  Kelta  of  Galatin  penetrating  like  thn  I'hr)'ginn8  Imforo  them  into 
t!i<-  heart  of  Asia  Minor.     The   Norse  migrations  in  later  times  were 


*  "Oiuifi  p(r<'inn  gcDiIiim  nut  ccrto  rclut  ragiaa  oaWt/avB^:"  JotAasxti,  De  Oftarmm 
An*  GtAhoTHn  oriffint,  «<1.  CIohb,  n.4. 
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even  more  oxt<>nsi70,  and  what  the  Norso  VUdngswere  ablo  to  acliiiivo 
ooald  have  lx*fii  achit^viNl  by  thotr  anct^stors  coatarie«  before. 

Now  Ibo  Ktfltfl  aiid  Teutons  of  tlie  Koman  age  spoko  Indo- 
European  langnoges.  It  is  nwre  probablu  that  tha  subject  popula- 
tions Hhutild  have  Ifoen  compelled  to  loarn  Uie  languago  of  their 
conqnerors  than  that  the  conqnerora  slionld  have  taken  thii  trouble  to 
learn  the  langaage  of  their  serfs.  Wo  know  at  any  rato  that  it  was. 
BO  in  Ireland.  >[ere  the  old  **  iTcmian "  {wpulatioii  adopted  thi» 
langnage  of  the  small  bond  of  Keltic  in\'nders  Hmt  settled  in  Its 
midst,  it  is  only  where  the  conquered  possess  a  higher  civilisation 
tLan  the  conquerors,  above  all,  where  they  have  a  literntnre  and  an 
organized  form  of  religion,  lliat  Franks  will  adapt  their  tongues  to 
Latin  speech,  or  Manchtis  learo  to  speak  Chinese,  Moreover,  in 
Southeni  Scandiuavift,  where  we  have  .archicological  evidence  that  tho 
toll  Ulondo  race  waB  acorcely  at  any  time  in  close  contact  with  other 
races,  it  i*  hardly  possible  for  it  to  havo  borrowed  its  language  from 
some  other  i>eop]e.  The  Indo-European  languages  still  spoken  in 
Lhti  couutrj-  must,  it  would  seem,  be  (l«ac<-uded  from  lauguagea  spokeu 
then)  froui  the  earliest  period  lo  which  Ihw  evidence  of  human  occupa- 
tion reuches  back.  The  cooclusion  is  obvious  :  Southern  8camiiiiavia 
and  the  adjacent  districts  must  be  the  first  home  and  Btarting-point 
of  the  Weeteru  bnmch  o£  the  Indo-European  family. 

If  we  turn  tu  the  Eastern  branch,  we  find  that  itiv  further  East  we 
go  the  fuiuter  become  the  traces  of  the  tall  blonde  race  and  the  greater 
is  the  resi-mblauce  between  the  speaker^  of  Indo-European  lauguagea 
and  thu  native  tribes.  In  the  highlands  of  Persia,  toll  long-headed 
blondes  nitli  bine  eyes  can  still  be  met  with,  but  as  we  approach  tllt» 
hot  plains  of  India,  the  type  grows  rarer  and  rarer  until  it  ceases 
altogether.  An  Indo-Europeon  dialect  must  be  spoken  in  India  by  a 
dark-skinned  people  before  it  can  endure  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  As  we  leave  the  frontiers  of  Europe  behind  us  we  loso 
Bight  of  the  race  with  which  Dr.  Ptinka's  arguments  would  tend  to 
connect  the  parent-speech  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

i  cannot  now  follow  him  in  the  interesting  oomparison  he  draws 
between  the  social  condition  of  the  southern  Scandinavians  as  dittclofiod 
by  the  contents  of  the  prehistoric  "  kitchen-middens,"  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  speakers  of  the  Indo-Kuropean  parent-speech  accord- 
ing to  the  sobered  estimate  of  recent  lingoifitic  research.  Tho 
resemblance  is  certainly  very  striking,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  bo  denied  that  arcbjcologicat  science  is  still  in  itii  inftuicy, 
and  tbat  Dr.  Penka  too  often  assumes  that  a  word  common  1o  the 
Karo]>ean  langoages  belonged  to  the  parent-speech,  an  assumptioii 
which  will  not,  of  course,  be  admitted  by  his  opjwnents. 

AVbat  more  nearly  concerns  us  here,  however,  is  the  name  wo 
should  give  to  the  race  or  people  who  spoko  the  parent-language. 
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We  cannot  call  them  Indo-£uropeans  ;   that  would   lead  to  endleBs 

ambiguities,  while  the  term  itself  has   already  been  appropriated  in  a 

linguistic  sense.     Br.  Penka  has  called  them   Aryans,  and  I  can  see 

no  better  title  with  which  to  endow  them.     The  name  is  short ;   it 

has  already  been  used  in  an  ethnological  as  well  as  in  a  linguistic 

seofie,  and  since  oar  German  friends  have  rejected  it  in  its  lingnistic 

application,  it  is  open  to  every  one  to  confine  it  to   a  purely  ethno- 

lo^cal  meaning.     I  know  that  the   author  has  protested  against  such 

ao  application   of  the  term ;  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  father 

has  been  robbed  of  his  ofispring,  and  he  cannot  object  to  the  robbery 

vhen  it  is  committed  in  the  cause  of  science.     For  some  time  past 

tiie  name   of  Aryan  has   been  without   a  definition,  while  the  first 

speakers    of    the   Indo-European    parent-speech    have    been    vainly 

demanding  a  name ;  and  the  priests  of  anthropology  cannot  do  better 

than  lead  them  to  the  font  of  science,  and  there  baptize  them  with  the 

name  of  Aryan. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
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"  Dm*  UobvaOhniibliDhs 
Uier  Ut  M  nethui ; 
Daa  Etrii^Wnibllohe 
Zicht  atis  hinaa." 

Last  lines  of  Pomt. 

UEK,  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Buckle,  in   a  lecture  at  Uie  Boyal 
In^tiiation,  urged    that    the    influence  of  women   hod   been 
beneficial  to  civilization,  a  cntic  was  found   to    plead  that,  ud  tlio' 
whole,  the  influence  of  men  had  also  been  beueflcial  to  civilization — 
"  yet  it  would  bo  aomewhat  odd,"  he  continued,  "to  insist  upon  thia." 
And  when  one  cornea  to  reflect  upon  it.  there  does  appear  something 
odd  in  the  fact  that  anything  at  eJl  should  ever  haro  been  said  about  j 
the  influence  of  women.     Nothing  ia  ever  said,  in  the  B»me  way,  aboat 
the  influence  of  men  ;   when  they  are  spoken  of,  the  vast  mullitad« 
prc-scntod  to  the   mind   extinguishca  oil  power  of  gpncratisation.     laj 
thero  any  justiflcation   for   tho  belief  that  a  multitude  equally  vast 
in  so  mnch  lesa  various  ?     Thero  ia  no  doubt  of  tho  prevalence  of  such 
a  belief.     It  has  been  always  osnuincd  that  you  know  a  great  deal  fl 
more  of  a  human  bwng  when  you  aacr^rtain  that  a  woman  is  spoken  or 
than  if  it  were  the  caao  of  a  man.    The  well-known  couplet  of  Pope — 

"  Some  men  to  boaioesa.  aome  ta  pleaanra  take ; 
Dnt  every  woeuoi)  ia  ut  hcnrt  a  mk«~— 

^ves  the  formula  for  almost  all  criticism  of  women.  Some  meni 
arc  supposed  to  be  Tories,  soma  men  oro  Radicals ;  but  evat 
woman  is  supposed  to  be  a  (conservative.  Some  men  aro  generoos, 
some  are  oiggordly ;  but  every  woman  is  supposed  to  be  unselfish. 
So  natural,  it  appears,  is  this  consideration  of  women  as  a  claici 
apart,  that  we  arc  told  of  a  petition  drawn  up  in  the  tifVcenth  century 
to  the  effect  that  the  bonotits  of  ?hlagna  Charta  might  be  ex- 
tended to  women,  it  having  been  hitherto  ruled,  apparently,  b7 
judges  whose  claasical  learning  appears  to  hare  matched  their  liberal 
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«Joobine,  HoA  homo  oonld  not  be  held  to  apply  to  a  female.  The  very 
fftct  that  there  ia  no  single  word  by  whicli  we  can  render  it  either  in 
J'rench  or  Knglish  proves  the  Ulnaion  to  be  a  natural  one.  However 
■we  explain  it,  ordinary  waya  of  speaking,  and  even  thinking,  bear 
■witneaa  to  the  fact  that  men  have  felt  themsclvea  the  repreaentativea 
of  humonitj,  and  held  women  to  form,  in  some  sense,  a  class  apart. 

The    pro^rcBB   of  Democracy    in   onr    day  has   exhibited,   in  the 
dearest  li^ht,  whatever  was  unsound   in  this   view.      Yagrid  notions, 
applicable  only  to  gentlewomen,  and  by  no  means  true  of  .all  ^^  them, 
were  aeen  to  be  hollow  when  once  general  attention  expanded  to  take 
IQ  the  daasee  (why  they  are  less  olasaes  than  those  above  them  in 
Tnk  wo  have  failed  tfl  diacover)  neediug  to  earn  their  bread.     ITiere 
bvo  been    some  recent   attempts    to   keep  women   from  work  men 
tkmght  nnfemiuine,*  but  all  such  attempts  only  exhibit  more  clearly 
Ibe  absurdity    of  their  suppressed   premiss— the   theory    thot    every 
wonau  has  some  man  ready  to  shelter  and  provide  for  her.     It  was, 
pritaps,  iuovilablo  that  in  our  recoil  from  this  absurdity  we  should 
cDofaae  two  distinct  issues — tho  question  whether  men  and  women  are 
liike,  and  the  question  whether  it  ia  well  to  make  their  differences  a 
bMiB  for  legislati<m.     Perhaps  the  difTerenoe  which  tho  legislator  had 
lietter  ignore  ia  more,  not  less,  important  than  ha  thoaght  it.     Cer- 
tainly the   old  view   of  woman,  as  the   complement  rather  than  the 
conrade  of  man,  was  nnconsctously  carried  on  by  many  who  thought 
they  were  protesting  against    it :    J.   S.  Mill,    for   instance,    while 
decUuming  against  the  subjection  of  women,  never  (joems  to  reaJiz« 
''that  tliere  are  other  women  besides  wives,  and  that  no  woman  need  bo 
a  wife  unless  she  choose  to  be  so.      Of  course,  the  position  of  inde- 
pendence  he  claimed  for  the  married   woman  logically  involved   the 
right  of    the    unmarried    to   choose    her   own    profe^ion.    but    the 
oenoe  should,  one  would  think,  be   the  other  way.     It  would  be 
natural  to  take  care  that  choice  was  free  before  regulating  a 
ion  unquestionably  chosen.     Mill's  statement,    that  there   was 
ily  one  reaijon  to  be  given  for  the  subjection  of  women  (i.«.,  wives), 
'  that  men  liked  it,"  was  answered  by  a  woman.!  that  a  better  reason 
Id  be  "  because  women  liked    it."     Certainly,  if  men   found  any 
difficulty   in  getting  wives,  the  subjection  of  married   women   would 
i^eedily  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Aa  yet,  we  do  nut  seem  to  have  left  behind  us  a  condition  of  which 
may  say,  speaking  generally,  that  men  oare  for  many  things  and 
omen  for  one.  A  woman's  interest  in  politics,  commerce,  literature, 
■oenoe,  or  art  is  a  subordinate  feeling ;  personal  relation  is  the  key- 
note of  her  life,  and  where  it  has  ceased  to  be  ao,  you  would  generally 

•  In  llic  Bill  V-rrxicbt  toiwiiRl  in  tbc>  ParliamcDt  of  IftST  to  debar  Laumsbln  woiD«a 
(roRi  ttidr  tiealdiful  labour  at  tho  mouth  of  coal  mift«f.  happilj  detcated  bjaa  embus; 
from  tbe  women  ibcmKlvc*. 

1  UiM  t>oia  Or»«nw«ll.  In  h«r  "  MiKeUaDeous  Ewnya." 
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find  that  it  has  been  after  a  kind  of  stiugf^le  of  wUich  men  knoTr , 
nothing.     A  Quunn  Elizabeth,  a  Harriet  Martineau,  is  an  exceptional 
being;  both  the  ordinary*  womati  and  the  typical  TrfHuan  tindcsre  for 
the  dcarssfc  absorbing  to  brain  oh  well  aa  heart ;  and  life  cold  and  empty 
apart  from  such  pre-occnpatJoii.     Woman,  it  is  said  bj  both  men  and  ■ 
women  (and  the  generalizAtion  is  surely  toooommoii  and  unqnestionod 
to  be  quite  baseless),  are  less  selfish  than  men.     We  cannot  explain 
the  differenco  altogether  by  sajring  that  the  average  man  is  bnsy  and , 
the  average  woman  at  lei3are  to  think  of  other  people,  for  we  do  notj 
find  that  idle  men  are  readier  to  think  of  other  people  than  bnsy  menl 
are.     Eren'body  knows  selGsh  women  and  Qnselii«h  men,  but  for  all, 
that  nobody  feehi  the  things  selfish  in  men  which  would  be  geaerallji 
considered  selfish  in  women.     J.  S.  Mill  alluded  to  this  difiorcDDoi 
with  indignation  ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  miserable  hypociisy  that  men 
should  make  up  for  what  he  felt  their  tyranny  by  empty  compllmentsj 
to  their  wctims.      We  have  not  so  little  respect  for  the  ordinary  j 
beliefs  of  mankind.     That  view  must  have  a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself  i 
which  has  been  held  by  most  people  ever  since  there  was  any  specu- 
hition  whatever  oa  to  its  subject  matter.     And  our  purpose  herti  ia  to 
elieit,  from  the  data  of  history,  and  of  that  preJnde  to  national  liXe, 
which   precedes   history,  some  explanation  of  this  difil^rence.     Wei 
would  ask  of  the  post  why  woman,  if  she  is  not  to  sink  below 
must  keep  a  portion  in  somo  seoaa  above  him. 

Thought  moves  quickly  in  our  day,  the  milestones  of  our  joumeyl 
arc  soon  left  behind  us.  In  ohoosing  J.  S.  Mill  as  the  type  of  the) 
woman's  champion  we  revert  to  one  whose  protect  was  felt  bold>i 
almost  revolutionary,  by  many  persona  not  yet  old  ;  yet  ahvady  we  tiini 
to  it  with  a  sense  c^  ftaxn^  beck  to  a  phase  of  thought  that  has  become  _ 
antiqnatcd.  To  the  present  writer  the  reminisoent^  which  recurs  fl 
with  the  title  is  the  remark  once  made  by  a  woman  of  gf-nius,  to  tha  " 
effect  that  the  book  seemed  to  her  vitiated  by  the  author's  lack  of 
interest  in  physiology.  As  the  voice  of  "George  Eliot"  vihratee  on 
the  ear  of  memory,  her  criticism  on  a  thinker  who  was  so  little  hor 
senior  seems  the  record  of  and  guide-post  to  the  march  of  thought  in 
our  own  day.  Wii6a  Mill  wrote  on  the  "Subjection  of  Women,"  Darwin 
had  already  writtetii  on  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  hot  there  is  no  sigaj 
that  the  speculations  of  the  naturalist  had  told  upon  the  conclusions' 
of  tJie  logician,  nor  did  the  average  reader  see  why  they  should  do  so. 
Since  that  time  there  is  no  department  of  thought  which  thuy  have 
not  influenced.  The  great  wave  which  has  flooded  speculation  in  «ur< 
day,  and  obliterated  so  many  landmarks,  leaves,  as  it  recedes,  ita  own^ 
distonctious ;  it  has  levelled  boimdartes,  but  has  revoalod  si  ratification. 
The  very  revolution  by  which  man  has  been  assimilated  to  the  lower' 
animal  creation  bos  deepened  that  dividing  line  which  runs  tbroogh. 
the  whole  animal  creation.      The  laws  of  inheritance,  Bcifinoe  has' 
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jeclftKd,  Tespoct  this  divitling  Hnn ;  mmc  qnalities,  trnmnuittGd  only 

\a  a  latent  form  from  father  to  dawghter  or  from   mother  to  son,  aro 

foUy  inberited  only  by  cKildreu  of  the  seme  wx  aa  the  parent  who 

Wqtieatha  them.      So  that,  while  the  pn^rreBS  of  our  latest  civilization 

tends  towards  oUUleration  of  the  dividiDg  line  of  male  and  female,  a 

aach  older  and  wider  set  of  inQneocee  are  at  work,  tending  to  make 

ttery  generation  of  women  in  some  sense  more  feminine,  every  gene- 

nrtioQ  of  men  in  eume  sense  more  masculine.     We  ijUiabit,  as  it  were, 

a  sort  of  Mesopotamia,  our  dwelling  is  for  ever  "  between  the  rivers," 

aad  onlir  in  tbe  most  careless  record  of  our  wuuderinga  can  the  two 

tnijflity  strefuuH  he  confounded  or  appear  to  approach  each  other. 

Let  us  t urn  for  a  moment  to  tiie  writings  in  which  this  law,  bo 
iB&d)  nt  variance  with  what  would  have  been  pronounced  the  result 
4f  modem  thought  just  before  its  enunciation,  is  set  forth  and  illuH- 
uated.  "  When  a  peculiarity  appears  in  either  parent/'  we  are  told 
by  Uie  great  authority  of  our  generation  on  all  points  oi  physiolog:}",* 
"it  is  often   transmitted   exclusirely   to  the  offspring  of  the  same 

KX Kvery  peculiarity,  according  to  the  sex  in  which  it  tirst 

ippmn,  tends  to  bo  transmitted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  that 
sex'     Hence  pccaliaritdes,  originally  individual,  become  the  charac- 
terisUo  of  sex,  and  a  dividing  line,  tending  to  deepen  with  the  progress 
o(tgee,  gives  a  twofold  character  to  every  species.      Darwin's  views 
on  "Sexual  Selection''  would  give  a  large  place  to  the  peculiarities 
Urns  transmitted,  and  which  he  calls  "secondary  sexual  characters." 
Heaaya  of  birds,  for  infitanoe:  t  "  Jtist  as  man  can  give  bcanty,  accord- 
tog  to  his  standard  of  taste,  to  his  male  poultry  ....  so  it  appears 
thsl  female  birds,  in  a  state  of  nature,  have,  by  a  long  selection  of  the 
raore  attnictive  males,  added  to  their  beauty  or  other  qualities.     No 
duubt  this  implies  powers  of  discrimination  and  taste  on  tht  part  of 
Ax  ftmaU  which  will  at  first  appear  extremely  improbable,  but  I  hope 
to  show  that  the  females  actually  have  these  powers."     '■  The  case  of 
the  male  Argua  pheasant."  he  says  further  on,t  "  is  eminently  interest- 
iag.  because  it  affords  good   evidence  that  the  most  relined  beauty 

may  serve  as  a  sexual  chorai,  and  for  no  other  purpose The 

Argtu  pheasant  doc6  not  possess  brilliant  colour^  ro  that  his  succese 
ia  lovo  appears  to  depend  on  the  great  size  of  his  plumes  and  the 
kboration  of  the  most  elegant  patterns.  Many  will  dcclaro  that  it 
ntterly  incredible  thai  a  female  biitl  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
exquisite  patterns.  U  ia  undoubtedly  a  marrcllous  fact,  that  she 
loold  |i068eas  this  almost  human  clement  of  taste.  He  who  thinks 
be  can  safely  gauge  the  discrimination  and  taste  of  the  lowoi- 
animalB  may  deny  that  the  Female  Argus  pheasant  can  appro-date  such 
refined   beauty,  bnfc   he  will  then   be  compelled  to   admit  that  tho 

Rarwln :  "  VariatioQ  of  Anhnale  and  Plants  under  Domestication,"  ii.  73  n. 
••&atttalbel«!ti(ni,"p.  211.  t  lh*d.,  p.  400;  sec  also  p.  431. 
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extraordinary  uttitudes  BBaomed  by  the  male  doriiig  tlid  act  of  coDrt- 
tihip,  by  whicb  the  'wonderful  beauty  of  Iiia  pluma^  is  fully  diiplayed, 
ar«  parposeless,  and  tbis  ia  a  conclnsion  which  I  for  one  will  iiuver 
admit."  Let  the  reader  ponder  awhile  over  all  tlie  mystery  of  iAht-ri- 
tance  implied  in  that  belief,  held  by  the  moat  acute  observer  of  our 
time.  A  taste  for  beauty,  be  supposed  (and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  a  taste  for  muBic),  is  transmitted  from  mother  to  daughter,  amid 
animals  as  high  up  in  tho  scale  as  birds,  and  not  from  mother  bo  stm. 
What  force  must  not  such  a  ])rinciplo  of  sexual  inheritance  have 
giuned  by  the  time  it  reached  tho  human  descendants  of  the  common 
anoeetor  of  all  animals ! 

Tho  bearing  of  this  law  on  the  character  of  women  does  not  seem 
to  us,  as  yet,  adequately  recognized.  We  have  not  ^ven  its  dna 
space  to  tho  fact  that  every  woman,  in  some  dim  but  most  real  sense, 
inherita  the  experiences  of  maternity — every  woman  without  exception, 
the  first  savage  creatore  to  whom  tJie  name  could  be  given  an  well  as 
the  latest  born  of  our  English  race.  If  the  Darwinian  theory  bo 
true,  the  Jirst,  as  welt  as  tho  last,  wa?  heir  to  all  tho  educating 
experiences  of  one  who.  at  much  cost  to  herself,  has  leamt  to  cheriali 
and  protect  a  helpless  creature.  "  I  believe/*  said  once  the  distin- 
guished woman  whose  words  have  been  quoted  already, "  tJiat  morality 
began  whenever  one  creature  felt  its  need  of  another."  We  should 
rather  say  that  moraUty  cannot  begin  till  some  creature  feels  itself 
needed  by  another.  Till  we  reach  humanity  that  sense  is  ihe  exclusivo 
— it  is  always  the  peculiar— characteristic  of  the  mother.  Ilie  main 
knows  what  it  is  to  feel  need  within,  need  without  forms  a  part  of  tho 
consciousness  only  of  maternity.  How  expressive  is  the  mere  anti- 
tlicfis  !  We  turn  from  tho  male  to  the  mother,  the  father  does  not 
yet  exist.  The  conditions  of  physiology  threw  on  the  female  the  card 
of  a  helpless  being  at  the  dawn  of  every  new  life,  and  thus  whenever 
a  young  creature  was  bum  a  mother  was  ci'cntcd.  rrima:val  maa 
was  aa  unconscious  as  is  the  male  animal  of  any  responeibility  for  that 
new  life.  Neither  ancestral  nor  actual  ex|)erience  would  teach  bim 
anytliing  of  tho  claim  upon  bim  of  a  beiug  whose  existenoo 
would  reveal  itself  in  mere  annoyance,  and  whose  claim  on  him  wonld 
awaken  no  response.  But  ive  need  not  aupiHise  that  the  English 
mother  clasps  her  babe  with  a  fonder  emotion,  or  lavishes  on  it  more 
patient  can*,  than  the  ancestress  who  knew  no  |)artner  in  cither,  for 
the  farmyard  and  the  kennel  are  enough  to  show  us  those  who  mpre- 
aent  a  yet  more  remote  ancestry  still  sharing  that  emotion  and  that 
care.  We  see  that  one-half  tho  sentient  world  anticipates  the  most 
striking  characterisdcs  of  humanity,  and  thus  learn  to  think  of  the 
epithet  "  female  "  as  a  title  in  some  respects  more  important  than  tJio 
epithet  "human."  It  signifies  an  older  difference  and  connotes  n 
longer  line  of  accumulative  idiosyncrasy.     The  father  is  created  by 
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civiluMtion.  Dnty  towards  a  UoIplcBa  and  usoIcsr  crcat:are  could  be 
rerealed  to  him  onlj  hy  broad  sentimonta  of  philanthropy,  or  a  valun 
for  family  life  demanding  Icnowledgo  which  &t'tLe  dawn  of  hamanity 
it  was  impossible  he  eliould  poas«wt.  Prior  to  either  of  these  his  moral 
education  could  not  begin.  Woman  inherits  a  longer  tradition  of  moral 
relation  than  roan  does :  die,  in  the  rery  dawn  of  her  eicistpnce,  finds 
h«nelf  dowerad  with  a  heritage  of  instincts  unknown  to  him  ;  he  passes 
through  a  long  stage  of  his  education  befon*  he  knows  hitneelf  to  be 
a  father,  but  the  is,  from  the  first,  consciously  a  mother.  Ue  ia  not 
more  surely  the  stronger  in  the  realm  of  physical. might  than  she  is 
the  elder  in  that  of  moral  law. 

Thn  mere  fact  that  [tatomity  is  a  human,  and  maternity  an  aniraal 
relation,  should  prepare  us  to  cxpuct  human  beings  to  !^art.  from  a 
oondltion  in  which  the  Family  meant  the  mothrr  and  her  children  ; 
the  father  being  unknown.  The  life  nf  binls  interpolates,  as  it  were, 
the  pruae  sequence  of  nature  with  a  |x>en) ;  we  discern  for  n  moment 
the  home  and  the  father.  But  the  main  stream  of  evolution  hurnes 
by,  and  the  firet  man  who  undertook  the  responsibilities  of  patpmity 
was,  says  an  author  who  boa  made  the  subject  his  study,*  "nn  homme 
de  g^e  et  de  ccEur,  nn  i\m  grands  bienfaitenrs  de  I'humamt^."  The 
Tmrnarried  mother — symbol  for  a  modem  ear  of  forlorn  disgrace — was, 
in  Temote  antiquity,  the  Focus  of  that  reverence  which  can  never  wholly 
fail  to  attach  to  reminiscences  of  benefit  and  protection  ;  and  it  need 
not  surprise  as  that  one  who  prefigured  in  her  sole  person  the  claims 
of  the  Family,  should  have  attained  a  predominance  in  advance  of  that 
which  the  wildest  claims  of  to-day  would  assign  to  women.  The 
TM9arch«R  which  the  new  interest  in  Origin  has  stimulated  in  every 
direction  have  illustratod  with  a  striking  i-ariety  of  tradition  this 
moral  seniority  of  woman.  Legends,  more  or  less  familiar  to  us.  take 
a  new  meaning  and  a  new  interest  when  once  we  learn  to  interpret 
them  by  our  knowledge  of  that  animal  world  now  freshly  linkfJ  with 
humanity,  and  read  these  fragments  from  the  lost  pages  of  the  first 
chapter  of  history  by  the  light  of  studies  to  which  they  seem,  at  first 
sight,  totally  alien.  It  is  ever  thus.  The  light  we  seek  in  vain  from 
kindred  is  Hashed  upon  us  by  the  stranger  and  the  foe.  The  problem 
we  ponder  with  futile  attention  while  it  absorbfi  our  minds  leaps  into 
sudden  clearness  when  we  return  upon  it  from  studies  with  which  it 
aeemed  to  have  no  conuectiou,  and  the  discovery  that  our  study  is  a 

'  A.  OinKiil-Teiilon  Bis :  "  l.»  M^^^}  clw«  certsios  Feoplei  de  VAatlquIU^,"  18S7. 
Tbr  ccpv  fcum  wliloh  tbo  fullowincr  trilarions  mm  m%Ae  is  InfrRribivd  with  iho  luuac  of 
CliarlM  D&rwin.  %rA  uirtuT«lMt  with  tux  pencil  markn.  "  There  *r<-mR  a  gnorf  dntl  of 
evIcIvDce  oT  a  ^nciTocralic  g^iiod  "  in  liin  •uisinMnr.  Tbennbiccl  Inj  i>o[n«what  beyond 
llie  lines  of  bu  tpccial  rcsfUDh.  but  tbe  addition,  "1  have  not  read  the  Lilter  pftrt 
wflb  eaiT,"  H«in*  to  ctrttfj  for  the  nplnioo  thoa  stated  the  fn^ai^dworlc  of  atteulive 
pcnnal  of  a  portion  quiU-  »ufliricnt  lo  vnpport  th*  bvpotlionia.  M.  tiiniod.Teuloti'H 
{aWipblct  U  parlW  f^nn'le')  on  Ibe  aiu'lie*  o(a  tuoreTOIuminuiia  wriu-r,  J.  J.  Bacbofcu, 
m  toanwd  inri»t  of  Basle,  of  whose  treatise  on  "  Das  llatterrecbt "  ve  harti  made  nse 
lo  the  followiog  pangcapbs. 
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fragment  is  the  mevitoble  prelude  to  that  richer  phase  of  ita  derelop^ 
meat  in  whioh  we  disoam  it  to  bo  the  member  of  a  larger  sod  more 
interesting  whole.  m 

The  conclusion  which  oomraonda  iteelf  to  those*  who  have  studied  " 
the  legends  of  the  infancy  of  our  race  in  connection  with  the  ideM  of 
evolution  is  that  the  civilization  Brst  known  to  humanity  was  bosedf 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  author  already  cited,  "  Sur  la  prfCnunenco 
de  la  femme  thins  la  famille,  dans  la  reti^on,  dans  la  vie  civile,  et 
qnelqne  fois  mSmedans  I'Etat."  Of  thisciviliiiatioQ,  except  by  remote 
inference,  we  know  almost  nothing ;  our  reoonls,  for  tlio  most  part, 
assume  the  pre-eminence  of  men.  But  the  notico  of  a  curions 
pecnliarity  in  that  ancient  people  from  whom  the  father  of  hiatiOiy 
takc>4  his  start,  may  he  cited  here  as  a  late  surrival  from  a  condition 
once  universal.  "  The  Lycians."  says  Herodotns  (i.  173),  "  have  a 
curious-  and  pecnliar  custom :  they  name  themselves  not,  an  other 
nations,  after  the  father,  bat  aft«r  the  mother  ;  bo  that  if  any  one 
ask  a  L)-cian  who  he  is,  he  gives  his  parontaj^e  in  the  female  Una.' 
naming  his  mother  and  grandmother."  Children,  the  historian 
continues,  followed  the  status  o£  the  mother,  so  that  the  children  of 
a  ulavu  and  a  free  woman  were  freeborn,  while  if  a  citizen,  even  thtf 
most  dinting-uished,  united  himself  with  a  foreigner  or  a  concubine,  tho 
children  were  in  a  Biinilarly  diiihonourable  condition.  We  have  in 
this  aocount  (confirmed  by  that  of  many  other  writers^  a  plain  relic  of 
an  age  when  the  father  was  unknown  ;  but  our  chief  testimony  to  anch 
a  condition  is  the  tradition  of  a  strife  between  the  sexes  which  Beemc 
to  have  ended  it.  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  women  of  our  day 
should  propose  to  win  anything  by  force  from  men  I  Yet  their 
strength,  one  would  imagine,  would  be  rather  incressed  than  diminished, 
relatively  to  that  of  men,  with  the  roaonrces  of  civilization.  We  can 
hardly  explain  the  fact  of  any  strife  between  men  and  women  (and 
tho  tradition  seems  too  general  not  to  point  to  some  fact)  except  by 
supposini^  that  women  had  once  tho  upper  hand.  Tho  story  of  the 
Amazons  has  a  very  wide  range.  Wo  hwir  of  those  female  warriors 
in  Attics.  Bcootia,  Thessaly,  at  tho  islands  of  Lesbos,  Lcmnos,  and 
Samothrace,  over  a  great  region  of  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and  India, 
while  the  name  of  a  great  American  river  beara  witness  to  the  belief 
that  a  people  to  which  the  name  seemed  applicable  were  foond  in  tho 
New  World.     Tho  legend  takes  its  most  interesting  form  upon  the 
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*  Sooli  iUaitiBtions  of  thb  Btatement  aa  Toltow  bere  nmat  ba  i«f!ard»d  as  a  li&adful 
of  f-peclinotM,  eboMD  from  tho  work  mintionnl  in  the  last  Doto— a  work  aflonliag 
ample  materiAl  for  a  aena  irluoh  ahoulil  (ill.  at  lo-ut,  tbe  {Mgea  or  ihU  Kkvikw.     Wb 
do  tiot  pretend  to  (clve  oar  t«iulera  an  ailoquu'.i-  nutigo  of  tbo  vut  and  [■r'JT'^*  liwminj 
wo  woaia  Urns  gtilisa ;  we  would  menl^  mfam  tbon  tlut  although,  for  codti 
take,  wo  refer  rathrr  to  H.  Itacbofca'd  auLboritlM  than  lo  hia  owa  {jage.  »*« 

oorBolvoM  with  Um  nmple  vt\t\euea  of  scourata  learning  whlob  that  paitft  ooi 

and  do  aot  Mek  lo  vvr4^  chailoua  supported  with  a  largo  rwDrre  of  varyltig  tasUffloay 
to  tlielr  geoenil  parjtort. 
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mU  of  Attica.  Here,  amdng  tlie  memorable  things  that  had  sarvived 
10  the  second  oentnry  of  oiir  era,  PauBanias  was  shown  the  tomb  of 
tbflr  queen  ;  and  the  hill  of  Mars,  we  are  told,*  was  the  site  of 
ttrir  camp  when  they  came  against  Theseus,  "  moved  by  envy  ■*' — envy 
afjBsA  the  hero  who  has  conqnered  their  qneen  and  won  her  girdle. 
How  ignoble  a  conqocat  in  romantic  story  were  that  of  the  hero 
ow  the  heroine !  how  little  worthy  of  connmemomtion  in  poetiy  or 
art!  It  is  far  othermse  on  classic  gronnd.  Thescns,  tho  conquftror 
of  women,  is  a  second  Heracles,  and  his  bones  become  the  palladium 
of  Athenian  dominion,  t  Ho  establishes  his  new  State  on  the  principle 
of  paternity,  and  aft*>r  this  revolution  an  imperial  power  is  opened  to 
hii  d^,  BO  that  when  Plutarch  drew  up  his  parallel  biographies  of 
Graeks  artd  Itomaus,  he  gave  Theseus  the  proud  position  of  comparison 
with  the  founder  of  Ilome.  The  pencil  of  the  artiatj  the  voice  of  the 
Anlor,  eren  the  pen  of  the  historian,  retom  again  and  again  to  the 
trinDph  which  seems  to  os  as  remote  from  art  and  eloquence  aa  from 
lastary ;  the  representation  of  the  battle  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
PoMileJ  at  Athena,  beside  pictures  of  the  Trojan  and  the  Persian  war, 
ud  yot  remains  on  the  metopes  of  the  templo  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
tlmeas ;  the  victory  formed  the  theme  of  eloquent  speakers,  who  ro- 
^Bolled  the  brilliant  service  won  by  Athens  for  all  Hollas  ;§  it  is  celebmtod 
^^n  the  Bong  of  Pindar*  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  ;H  while  grave  and 
^^Hfaaoflt  modem  historians  refu^  wholly  to  tiiirrender  the  belief  in  its 
naliiy,  and  chronologiate  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  date.  "  That  this 
net  of  women  Hhonld  never  have  existed  at  all,"  says  Arrian,*"  *'  being 
thiu  oelebrared  as  it  is  by  so  many  and  such  bmous  authon, 
does  not  seem  to  me  credible."  The  historian  of  a  more  critical 
agt>  inclines  tm  echo  hts  conclusion. 

ATii>ther  hero,  perhaps  bett^^r  known  tliaa  Theeens  from  Iiia 
appearance  in  the  "  Iliad,"  repeats,  with  slight  variations,  his  part 
against  the  Amazons.  Bollerophon.ttthe  noble  Corinthian,  whose  story 
is  o  principal  point  in  tbe  controversy  as  to  tho  date  of  the  "  Iliad" 
(the  *•  deadly  signs"  which  he  bore  to  Lycla  having  been  aoroetimes 
•apposed  to  be  written  characters),  appears  also  as  a  vanquisher  of  the 
AuuuEona,  while  he  is  persuaded  by  the  prayers  of  the  Lycian  women 
to  forego  bis  just  vengeance  on  a  land  which  had  received  his  benefits 
with  ingratitude ;  woman  as  warrior  has  to  yield  to  his  might,  while 
•■  suppliant  she  prevails  over  bis  will.  The  transition  from  the  foe 
to  the  lover  recurs  again  and  ^aio  in  these  traditions  of  combat  with 
women;  tie  vanqoiahed  woman  recognizes  her  superior  in  her  victor. 


•  Bustotldes.  ASS,  656.  f  P>n«uiu«.  3.  3,  6.  X  ^^-   h  l^^  >-*• 

^K|  ImmAroa  Cm-.  t33t-l340:  LmEplUph,  3S  ;  law.  FaoTR<!r..l9:  Arislld.  Pumth.. 
^Kim.  I  Fr-,  Ili9<lti7  :  SehoL  Nem..  3,  M.  ^  U«nez^  339. 

^■b*   Alex,  exped.  rii.,  13. 
^^Bf  </  IU»d,  tL  16fi,  with  Pluunib,  D«  Tirtol.  mnller.,  c.  9. 
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and  turns  gladly  from  the  falso  heroism  to  which  she  has  hitherto 
aspired  to  that  true  rHe  in  which  sho  first  feels  herself  at  home ;  she 
submits  more  gladly  than  she  would  have  conquftrcd,  and,  whoK  eha 
diaoorers  a  master,  she  wdlcomi>s  a  mate.  Tlutseas  himself  is  the 
lorer  as  veil  as  the  antaf^nist  of  tho  warrior  maidea,  who,  indecid, 
belonged  to  a  rao(t,  aa  Plutarch  tolls  ns,  "inclined  towards  men." 
Moved  by  love  of  the  hero,  Antiojw  quit*  her  home,  and  many  a 
Grecian  vnse  bears  witness  to  the  early  and.  as  it  were,  prematar^ 
alliance  of  this  theme  of  romantic  lore  with  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  As 
we  follow  these  early  legends,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have  quitted  classic 
grouod.  The  personages  date  the  dawn  of  classic  life,  the  sentiment 
is  that  of  the  modem  novel,  (^ould  we  more  forcibly  di.'clare  that  tliis 
sentiment  represoDtfi  a  perennial  truth?  For  uvor  the  deopesi  love 
binds  opposittis,  some  element  of  aatagouism  is  prescDt  in  all  that 
oontaius  a  germ  of  the  closest  union.  And  if  men  aud  womon. 
meeting  on  the  ground  of  common  aim,  find  unexpected  chill  and 
niggard  comradeship,  they  must  remember  that  tliis  is  the  inevitable 
price  Ihey  pay  for  a  poHnibility  of  union  far  closer  than  that  of  the 
most  harmonious  fellow- workers.  The  dearest,  stopped  short  of  tliat 
union,  will  hardly  be  dear;  and  antagonism,  till  it  be  transmuted  in 
fusion,  must  always  bo  felt  as  a  chill. 

This  antagotiisra  is  well  known  to  Greek  legend  in  an  even  harsher 
form  than  the  story  of  the  Amazons :  we  hear  of  «  treacherous  and 
murderous  attack  by  women  on  their  male  kindred,  in  which  some 
individnnl  only  escapes.  All  the  great  Greek  dramatists  took  as  their 
sul^ect  the  massacre  of  the  men  of  Lemnos  by  their  female  kindred. 
A  thame  which  we  are  little  inclined  to  think  of  as  a  material  tor 
comedy  was  tho  choice,  not  only  of  the  tragedians,  but  also  of 
Aristophanes  ;*  and,  revolting  as  is  the  idea,  tiie  story  in  which  it  forms 
the  catastrophe  ia  richer  in  what  may  be  called  a  romantic  elem<nit 
than  classic  legends  of  more  consonance  with  modem  taste.  Hypsipyle, 
the  Queen,  who  has  spared  her  father,  becomes  the  spouse  of  Ja«on  and 
mother  of  a  sou  known,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  by  the  name  of 
his  father;!  as  also,  we  are  all  told,  were  the  children  bom  by  the 
Lemnian  woman  to  the  Argonauts — the  early  offspring  evidently, 
born  nnder  the  new  condition  of  the  Right  of  the  Father.  The  poets 
who  commemorate  this  horror  do  not  regard  it  with  a  modem  eye. 
/KBchvlus,  indeed,  says  that  "the  crime  of  Lemnos  is  accursed  in' 
all  legend."'J  But  he  showed  sympathy  with  this  crime,  apparently 
(tho  trilogy  of  the  "Snppliants"  is  imperfect),  when  it  was  repeated 
by  the  fifty  daughters  of  Oanaus,  who  fieti  to  Egypt  to  escape  the 
puranit  of    the  fifV^    suitors  destined  to    be    their  victims.      Tho 

*  The    fninnenU  are    eoIlKl«d    l^  Ueiattcko:    "  Fragia.  novtarani   oodimcedte 
aiittquD!,"  a  ID96. 

t  '-  Diad."  ril.  4(8 ;  c^  UvglDtu.  tlS.  {  "  CboepborE."  631. 
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massacre  appears,  not  as  an  expression  of  peculiar  relactance^  bat  as 
a  vindication  of  priimevul  right. 

"  So  then  let  be,  %rhat  Fate  ordains  ; 
UnwaveriDg  Jove's  decree ; 
Yet  this  as  ultimate  remaiuB, 

Let  woman's  choice  be  free !  "  • — 

cliants  the  chorus  of  desperate  maidens,  foreshadowing  the  fearful 
deed,  which  is  yet  less  fearfnl  than  the  snrrender  of  woman's  right  of 
dominion — for  mark,  it  is  her  choice  which  is  claimed  in  these  verses, 
record,  doubtless,  of  a  state  of  things  quite  forgotten  by  the  poet  who 
unconsciously  commemorates  it.  The  scene  of  this  myth  is  laid  with 
especial  propriety  in  Egypt,  the  country,  says  Herodotus,  where  all 
things  are  inverted,  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes  among  them  :  "  the 
women  carry  on  industry  and  trade,  the  men  sit  at  home  at  the  loom, 
while  the  support  of  the  aged  falls  on  the  daughters,  not  the  sons."t 
The  words  are  almost  repeated  in  the  "  CEdipus  at  Colonos,"  and  it  is 
a  qaeation  whether  the  poet  or  the  historian  be  the  copyist.  The 
blind  CEdipus  reproaches  his  son  with  carrying  on  the  manners  of 
Egypt,  and  leaving  the  toils  of  life  to  the  daughters.  The  allusion, 
in  a  borst  of  passionate  invective,  strikes  the  reader  as  somewhat 
forced,  but  is  so  much  the  better  evidence  of  a  general  belief  in  the 
custom  to  which  it  points. 

The  vicissitudes  of  man's  moral  life  are  seen  more  clearly  in  their 
reflection  on  his  visions  of  the  Divine.  The  revolution  by  which  the 
maturity  of  women  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  strength  of  man  is 
discernible  not  only  in  legends  of  the  hero,  we  trace  it  in  men's  con- 
ception of  the  unseen  world.  Here  also  it  would  seem  the  start  was 
from  a  female  supremacy.  The  elder  gods  are  goddesses ;  they  bewail 
the  change  by  which  the  youthful  divinities  of  a  newer  order  expel 
from  the  judgment-seat  the  ancient  representatives  of  law.  The 
Erinnyes,  who  represent  the  ancient  order,  uphold  the  riglit  of  the 
mother — they,  themselves  female,  vindicate  the  claims  of  maternity, 
and  cast,  in  comparison,  the  claims  of  paternity  into  the  shade.  We 
measure  their  claim  in  the  reactionary  vehemence  of  their  opponent ; 
the  new  god  treats  the  mother  as  a  mere  nurse  of  the  infant  she  had 
supposed  her  exclusive  possession  ;  the  man,  whose  connection  with  it 
is  a  recent  discovery,  is  held  its  sole  relative.  "The  mother,"  J  says 
Apollo,  "  has  no  true  relation  with  that  which  is  called  her  child,  its 
life  is  solely  due  to  the  father,  and  the  noblest  of  goddesses  has  in 
proof  of  this  sprung  from  the  sole  parentage  of  Zeus,  ignorant  of  a 
mother,"  Every  reader  of  the  iEschylean  trilogy  has  felt  this  passage 
s  jarring  note  in  a  noble  strain  ;  its  far-fetched  absurdity  seems  out  of 
keeping  with  the  broad  human  interest  of  the  whole  play  ;  we  are 

*  "  Sappliantd,"  1047,  1050.  The  passage,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  gonerallj  so 
translated.  But  I  have  not  found  any  other  rendering  which  seems  to  me  to  make 
Mnse.  t  Herod,  ii.  35.  t  "  Enmenidea,"  627. 
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rpTolted  by  this   extravagant   and  yet  quibbling  plea,  inmdiiig  thn 
stateliest  marcli  of  tragedy.     Yet  it  U  exactly  where  poetry  seems  to 
fail  that  we  cutcU  the  Grat  acceota  of  history.     If  the  poet  admit  H 
eeutiuients  which  art<  saved  from  being  repulsive  only  by  their  puerility  S 
we  may  be  sure  he  in  interpruUug  a  past  which  has  become  unintelli- 
gible.     Ihi.'  strife  betwijen  malu  and  feuuUe  poTrcn,  which  here  takes 
a  furni  so  abnurd  and  grotusijue,  is  re^'caled  as  the  beginning  of  tboi 
moral  condition  under  which  he  was  living,  and  we  dtiscera  tbnb  thaj 
oondition  commonly  supposed  prinutive  was  stamped  willi  tlit'  character 
of  a  violent  reaction.      The  ancient  goddesses  represent  an  elder  law.j 
defied  by  the  new  dynasty  of  Olympus.      Iliey  are  the  embodiment) 
of  that  moral   life   to  which    woman   Rret  awakened  ;  tJiey   may  bti-j 
regarded  as  the  shadow   on  mythology*  of  the   great  truth  that  tliotj 
moml  life  is  older  in  woman  than  in  man. 

The  samt'  idea,  from  another  point  of  view — or,  at  all  events,  a  record 
of  the  game  facta — is  preserved  in  the  worship  of  the  great  divinity  :- 
"  &  loquelle  obi?irent  dea  populations  primitives  qu'on  pent  nommer  leaj 
peuple,i  fossilcs  de  ITiumaniK?."*  The  Olympian  dynasty,  we  knoWf 
is  modem.  Jore  has  a  history ;  it  is  the  Chthonuiu  dynasty  which 
is  original.  Dcmeter  is  but  a  name  for  the  Mother  Earth.  Tho 
gods  of  light,  throned  above  the  world,  are  saccessors  to  the  goddeasea 
of  darkness,  the  goddesses  who  tind  their  abode  in  the  mysterious 
ondorworld,  who  send  np  to  man  the  varied  fruit  and  blossoms  that 
welcome  the  light,  but  have  been  prt-parcd  in  the  darkness.  Tho-i 
imagined  sympathy  betwi^on  this  productive  power  of  Nature  with  th&J 
moral  life  of  man,  hinted  at  by  the  fundamental  identity  of  the 
Euraenideb  and  Demeter,  is  just  the  point  where  modem  intelligence 
breaks  oS  from  all  early  religions.  ^'  He  aendeth  his  rain  on  the  joat 
and  the  unjust  "  does  not  express  the  earliest— perhaps  not  the  most 
natural — belief  of  the  human  race.  Men  began  with  the  idea  of  a  close 
connection  between  two  things  we  have  been  forced  to  i-elegat*  to 
different  spheres — the  influences  of  Nature,  the  sanction  of  the  moral 
law.  The  beautiful  choruses  at  tlic  end  of  the  Knmenides  give  this 
earlier  belief  a  form  to  which  we  find  ourselves  giving  an  almost  more 
than  imaginative  sympathy.  The  fundamental  identity  of  the  Enme- 
oides  and  Demcler — the  •'  gracious  ones  "  and  '*  Mother  Karth  " — ia  a 
belief  we  surrender  with  reluctance.  Nature,  we  fear,  has  less  ^nm- 
pathy  with  us  than  these  children  of  tho  race  imagined  in  their 
immortal  dreama.  But  wo  return  tn  those  dreams  gladly,  and,  finding 
them  the  clue  to  early  histoiy  ever^-whore,  cannot  but  ftnd  they  hold  ^ 
a  truth,  though  it  be  expressed  through  the  form  of  mom  fictioD.  H 

"  Dans  toot  lo  cycle  des  mythea  do  cot  ugo,"  say."?  onr  authority, 
"la  D(;e$se  oat  seule  en  vne."  ''Docs  this,"  asks  Charles  Porwin, 
in  pencil  on  the  margin,  ^*  indicate  a  period  when  the  gentler  rirtucs^ 

•  Olriud-Teuloa,  l& 
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nsR  into  emiaeooe  ?"     We  vhould  answer  rather  that  it  leads  ub  to  ft 

time  wheu  the  proUciiw  impoUe  to  which  homanlty  turns  was  iiien- 

fthly  female.     It  was  no  doabt  a  geutle  iiitluence  as  compared  witli 

rough  predomiaaDce  of  man :  the  stem  goddesses  who  vindicate 

nod  embody  the  claim  of  Law  ore  emphatically  the  gentle  ones,  the 

lysiio  deities  who  represent  the  same  idea,  from  another  side  gatlier 

all  that  is  teudereet  in  hnmou  rotation' — the  moaming  mothur,  the 

laghter  snatched  away  to  thn  underworld.     Yet  it  is  leas  as  a  gentle 

Ltlua  as  a  powerful  inHocnco  that  tliis  Divine  fomnlo   principle — the 

^Botiieir  in  thn  Divine — shows  itself  to  the  early  children  of  humanity. 

Wf>  feel,  in  contemplating  it,  that  it  is  with  the  race   as  with  the 

^  jadrridoal,  the  mother  is  known  before  the  fath<^r,  and  that  which  is 

bunm  earliest  remains,  in  some  sense,  tho  deepest  and  most  enduring 

of  «11  belief,      ^^en  Athens  in  her  hour  of  deadly  peril  sent  forth 

|-lwr  citizens  to  save  the  city  by  almndoning,  for  the   moment,  its 

wiUfl.   she   afibrded — so  IIero<lotii8  tells  us — a    mj-stic  sign   of   the 

iiMTcnly   influences  to   which   her    citizens  turned  with  confidence. 

Tiy>  Athenians  were  collected  at  Salamis,  a  mere  handful  lingered  in 

Uie  city  that  clnstered  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  yet  the  renegade 

Greeks  in   the  king's  army  beheld   and  beard  the   tumult  aud   the 

itir  as  of  a  vaut  army,  tho  cloud  of  dust  seemed  to  shroud  some 

n&rttal  pn^p'ess  along  the  Sacred  Way,  while  from  the  midst  was 

beurd  the  mystic  hymn  ik>  well  known  to  the  initiated  at  the  annual 

(clival  of  the  jfreat  goddeSBBS.     With  a  strange  mingling  of  terror 

*oi  awe.  we  may  imagine,  the  HelWou  among  tho  Medes,   who  could 

Kt  wholly  still  Ihp  pulse  of  his  race,  watchtsi  the  cloud  which  vn- 

«ti{q)ed  the  mysterious  army  soar  abore  eartli,  iiiid  float  away  over  the 

■es  towards   Hatamis.     The   divinities  of    Kleusis,   Jt    seemed,    were 

luitfsiing  to  the  succour  of  their  votaries,  and  the  Ueet  of  tho  great 

kiap  was  doomed.    Tho  might  of  Asia  mast  yield  before  the  protecting 

iafliwtioe  of  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter. 

**  Tho  hope  for  womrm  lies  in  the  recognition  by  man  of  the  Divina 

^ecuinino  principlo  in  God,"  says  a  writer  who  claims  to  instruct  tho 

»«U  in  the  principles  of  "  Scientific  Heligion."  *     There  is  much  in 

lie  straugo  work  from  which  wo  take  these  words  which  science  and 

wJigion,  as  far  as  they  are  represented  by  the  accredited  votaries  of 

WtJiur,   would  join   in  repudiating.     Yet  both,  from  their  different 

[winta  of  view,  must  recognizti  their  significance.     Again  and  again 

hflamu  woniliip  reverts  to  that  female  type  which  appears  to  have  been 

the  t»arli'>»t  form  in  which    it   presented   itself.     Zeus  js  a  usurper ; 

his  worship  never  lays  hold  of  the  popular  heart.     Th«^  ancient  is  tho 

popular  worship.      The  Mother  takes  refage  in  Heaven,  as  she  is  d«- 

tirnioed  on  earth,  and  awaits  tho  throne  which  Christianity  prepared 

{ur  the  Divine  Virgin.     With  the  rjee  of  the  new  faith  the  femolo 

*  ''Bciantific  ReHgiou,"  bj  Laanuce  Olipluiiil,  310. 
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ideal,  so  loDg  b&nialied   from   hnmikn   reverence,   retamMl  with  the 
violence  of  rcAction,  and  took  eTclnsive  poaseasion  of  the  popular  wor- 
ship, while  chivalry  was  bat  the  shadow  of  the  popular  religiou  on  tho 
world  of  tmagiuation— -we  can  hardly  say,  of  fact.     The   womhip   of 
the  Vii^in  expreasea  the  new  development  of  female  influence  after 
its  long  classic  eclipse,  ami  Protestantism  was  bat  an  imperfect  re- 
action  against  it.      Evangelic   Chrialiauity  dethroned   Mary  only  to 
mako  way  for  an  idea  of  Cliriat  which  difTers  from  the  historic  Jwtus 
precisely  by  lac^k  of  mauliuess.      And  in  our  day,  althouyh  thepopa- 
lar  ideal  has  lost  its  associatiou  with   the   name  and  the  imag»*  of 
Christ,  that  worship  of  a  part  to  the  exclusion   of  tho   whole,  which 
coustitutos  idolatry,  has  cliangi^  only  ite  form.     The  fttmule  side  of 
morality  has  emerged  into  a  predominance  even  more  excliitiivo  thau 
it  woa  at  tlie  birth  of  Chriatiaaity.     Reverence  for  law,  reverence  for 
trutli,  reverence  for  justice — all  that  the  woman  ta  Htippoeed  to  foi^et 
— is  forgotten  by  the  world  of  our  day.     It  may  well  eitem  that  man's 
exclnsive  need  now  is  an  as^rtion  of  manly  virtue.      But  a  false  ideal 
is  rightly  confronted,  not  by  its  opposite,  but  by  its  typical  tnith.    An 
etfeminftt**  atfe,  we   believe,   6nd3  its  solvation    in  reverfnce  for  the 
Divine  Keniininc.      WTiero  yon  tiud  love  moosnred  by  need,  unehilled 
by  neglect,  car«'lesa  of  external  attraction,  and  at  leisore  to  pnrsue  tho 
good  of  the  object,  apart  from  distractions  of  vanity,  jealousy,  or  selfish 
interest — where,  in  other  words,  you  find  tho  spirit  of  the  .Mother, 
there  yon  find  the  seed  of  justice.    The  seed  is  vei^  unlike  the  plant ; 
and  motherly  fondness,  to  human  eyes,  more  often  takes  the  aspect  of 
injustice  than  of  justice.     Yon  will  find  it  united  with  the  spirit  that 
is  unresponsive  to  the  greatest'  need  because  it  lacks  tlie  stamp  of  aoso- 
ciation  with  the  self,  and  indulgent  to  the  greatest  wrong  l>ecause  it  pos- 
sesses that  i^tamp  of  appropriation.    The  ioberitance  of  maternity  in  all 
women  sets  upa  double  standard,  and  contrasts  the  enlight4>niDg  claim  of 
the  dear  or  the  suHering  with  the  merely  negative  claim  of  the  stnuiger. 
Woman  has   been   shut  out  from  relations  with  the  world,  and  her 
relations  with  those  not  htr  ovm  show  the  sterile  wojste  coming  np  to  the 
■very  edge  of  the  ooltivated  garden.  Man's  moral  culture  does  not  end  so 
abniptly ;  civil  relation  farces  consideration  for  those  beyond  the  pale 
of  kindred,  proferoDco,  or  compostuon,  and  makes  a  cert^n  place  for 
the  claims  of  those  who  are  neither  beloved  nor  pitied.    But  justice  is 
not  civil  relation  drawn  closer,  but  family  relation  spread  wider.      It 
is  the  expimsion  of  the  love  of  one  to  the  love  of  all,  and  ^'mpathy, 
it«  apimnnit  foe,  is  in  truth  it«  indispensable  comrade ;  justice  is  for 
more    remote   from    selfishness    than    generosity   is.      To    put    tho 
resources  of  imagiuation,  memory,  reasoning — all  that  quits  with  most 
effort  its  familiar  haunt — at   thr^  service  of  the   cruel   enemy,    the 
dlatofitefnl  and  wearisome  companion,  or,   harder  than  all,  the  hope- 
lessly alienated  friend — this  is  impossible  to  one  who  ha.<)  not  tejimt 
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to  silence  the  snbtlest  claim  of  self.  Of  a  virtue  so  rare  as  justice  it  ia 
difficult  to  say  that  it  is  rarer  in  one-half  of  humanity  than  the  other ; 
all  we  can  say  is  that  a  woman  has  a  richer  material  for  justice  than  a 
man  has.  She  is  not  more  ready  to  give  np  the  thing  she  most  wishes 
than  he  is  ;  that  is  a  difTerence  between  individuals,  not  classes.  But 
her  wishes  take  their  start  from  that  sense  of  inalienable  partnership 
with  her  kind  into  which  he  rises  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  dutiful 
and  reasonable.  It  is  as  with  the  contrast  of  youth  and  age ;  growing 
old  has  not  of  itself  any  tendency  whatever  to  make  people  unselfish, 
but  that  sense  of  a  common  humanity  which  at  twenty  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  rare  natures  is  the  property  of  ordinary  men  and  women 
at  fifty.  Others,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  are  less  other.  A 
crying  child  brings  memories  of  some  lost  darling,  a  beggar  in  the 
street  jecalls  the  old  age  of  a  parent,  a  perfectly  uninteresting  youth 
ot  maiden  comes  with  the  claim  of  a  friendship  interrupted  by  death ; 
and  self-denial  is  needed  not  to  meet,  but  to  neglect,  the  sorrows  of 
those  who  appeal  to  us  at  every  moment  with  some  pathetic  reminiscence 
of  our  own.  Sometimes  it  is  a  form  of  self-denial  than  which  there 
can  be  no  more  urgent  duty,  but  the  self  which  has  to  be  denied  is  an 
expanded  thing,  and  the  sense  of  an  indefeasible  partnership  in  other 
Uvea  is  a  part  of  its  very  essence.  To  ignore  this  advantage,  when  it  is 
a  characteristic  of  individuals,  has  always  been  held  unwise  ;  is  it  less 
disastrous  when  this  inexhaustible  spring  of  knowledge  and  of  power 
Iwlongs  to  half  the  human  race  ? 

JuLTA  Wedgwood. 
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Uiere  bo  nnything  in  these  days  with  regard  to  which  aocurata 
knowIeJgt^  oufifht  to  exiat  amongst  British  politicians  it  is,  ona 
woald  have  thought,  the  genoral  legal  position  of  the  Irish  tenant.  It 
is  the  subject  of  sfveral  enactnienta  which  are  amongst  the  most 
notable  items  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which 
have  ncdergone  more  discassion  in  and  ont  of  Parliament  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  legislative  achiovoments  of  that  period.  Yet,  as 
every  reader  of  the  newspapers  can  testify,  the  expression  of  diametri- 
cally oonti-adictory  opinions  on  the  actnal  position  of  Irish  tenants  ia 
the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  alleged  that,  though  the 
Land  Acta  of  1870,  1881,  and  1887  have  effected  an  immense  and 
much-needed  improvement  from  the  point  of  view  gf  the  occupiera  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  coostitute,  in  fact,  a  great  social  revolutioD. 
dire  injustice  may  still  be  perpetrated  in  the  name  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  by  Irish  laudlords.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged 
that  every  geuoine  grievance  of  the  Irish  tenant  has  now  Ijeen  removed, 
and  that  if  any  Irish  tenant  henceforth  suffers  any  hardship,  it  is  his 
own  fanit,  or  that  of  the  leaders  whom  he  cbooeea  or  is  ooeroed  to 
follow,  On  one  or  two  points  especially,  on  which  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  room  even  for  doubt,  this  war  of  contradictory  opinions  rages 
every  day,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  mere  speculation,  as  if  actual 
experienoe  taught  nothing  regarding  them,  as  if  legislative  enactment 
and  judicial  decision  on  such  points  were  absolutely  non-exislent.  It 
would  probably  be  oseleas,  though  it  miglit  be  interesting,  to  tiy  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon.  Th«*  explanation  that.  niD<!t  most 
readily  occur  to  mc»t  minds  would  be  exceedingly  nnoomplimentary 
to  the  one  or  tho  other  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy.  At  any  rata, 
the  present  writer  prefers  to  pass  to  the  more  important  qnpstion  as  to 
which  of  the  parties  has  on  its  side  truth  and  fact ;  and  if  he  declares 
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himwlf  at  onco  wholly  on  tho  mde  of  the  Tn«h  tenant,  ho  hope-s  that; 
fthose  who  may  bo  inclined  to  disAgroe  with  him  will  not  allow  their 
prepossMsionA  to  prevent  them  from,  giving  a  candid  consideration  to 
hiM  ai^iraents. 

It  will  be  well  lo  deal  first  with,  the  common  attempt  to  prejudice 
the  owe  of  the  Iriiih  teuaut  hy  the  statement  that  the  ''pririleges  " 
now  possessed  by  liiin  an>  such  that  they  ''  find  uo  parallel  in  the  case 
of  English.  Scuteli,  WVUh,  or  even  of  American  tenants."  This  asser^ 
tiou  i«  assumed  by  some  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter  iu  dispute,  and 
Advocates  of  the  Irish  tenant  who  pass  it  by,  or  who  fail  to  disprove 
it,  an*  solemnly  Iratured,  as  if  tliey  allowed  judgment  t«  go  against 
them  by  dtifault.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  iJiat  it  proves 
ibsolutely  nothing  fur  the  landlords.  The  coiitenLioit,  we  believe,  is 
not  correct.;  bat  let  it  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Tlie 
Answer  is,  lliat  if  it  be  true  that  the  legal  position  of  the  Irish  tenant 
is  fenced  roaiul  by  more  and  greater  safeguards  than  that  of  any 
other  tenant  in  the  civilized  world  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  what 
(he  barest  justice  imperatively  demands.  The  reason  is  perfectly  plain, 
kod  cannot  be  contested.  The  Irish  tenant  needs  greater  protection 
than  any  other  tenant,  because  (1)  no  other  tenant  has  such  an 
interest  in  the  land  he  occupies ;  because  (2)  no  other  tenant  stands, 
«part  from  legislative  enactments,  in  such  a  helpless  position;  and 
because  (3)  no  other  tenant  has  in  the  post  been  so  long  and  so 
[ixnercileBsly  plundered  by  his  landlord,  and  has,  therefore,  if  not 
ifpccially  protected,  such  good  reason  to  dread  being  plondered  in  the 
hitnre.  Let  us  see  what  the  foundation  is  for  each  of  these  three 
Allegations. 

I.  The  tenants  of  Ireland,  unlike  the  tenants  of  any  other  country, 
are  in  reality,  not  merely  tenants,  but  part  proprietors  of  the  land,  by 
re«sott  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  mle,  it  is  they  and  not  tho 
nominal  landlords  who  have  made  all  the  improvemt-nts  and  given  its 
**  letting  value  ''  to  the  soil.  This  fact  is  practically  admitted  by  the 
Tory  landlord  party  itself,  when  its  spokesmen  talk  of  abolishing  the 
•'  dual  ownership  "  of  land  in  Ireland  by  a  scheme  of  land  purcha«t». 
It  has  been  admitted  by  every  Iloyal  Commission  that  has  ever  in  this 
crnluiy  inquired  into  tho  question.  It  has  been  admitted  and  pro- 
claimed by  public  men  who  are,  as  it  were,  amongst  the  tutelary 
dpiiiifs  of  the  present  '•  Unionist  "  party. 

What  is  the  evidence  of  the  Royal  Commissions  ?  First,  take  the 
Devon  Commission,  which  was  apjKiinted  by  Sir  llobcrt  l*eel,  aud 
which  was  composed  exclusively  of  represt-ntfttivea  of  the  landlord 
tnterest.     That  body  in  1 8-13  reported  as  follows  : 

"  It  U  well  known  that  in  England  and  fioutlandp  before  a  landlord  ofiers 
a  farm  for  lettitijr,  be  finds  it  neeessary  to  provide  n  sviilsble  fiirm-house, 
with  nerepsarr  fttrm-builditipi,  for  the  [iropcr  nmniif^eincntnf  Itic  farui.  Uo 
puUi  tite  gatu  and  fenci>8  in  jrnoi]  order,  and  be  tabeH  upon  hiuieelf  a  great 
pMrt  oF  the  Intrden  of  kcei>ing  tho  buildings  in  repair  during  tba  \.e\m  -,  avt^ 
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Um  rent  is  fixed  with  rcforeuco  to  this  state  of  things.  Such  ai  least  is 
genenUly  the  cue,  allbouj^b  Kpccial  contracts  uiiiy  (icca&tomilly  be  niHcle, 
varying  tins  aiTangement  betwDcii  Iniidlonl  and  teiinnt.  .  .  .  /»  Jrtland  (he 
owe  i»  wKoUjf  diffirtnt.  .  .  .  it  ii4  mlmitun]  on  all  bandit  that,  accorciiDj;  i/> 
tbo  generul  pructim  in  Irelnnd,  tli<«  limtllurd  neither  builds  dwclIing-hou»e4» 
nor  fai-m-Dlfic4>s,  uor  jiutu  feiiccs,  g:itoA,  Ac,  in  pmd  order.  Tbo  cases  when* 
n  landlord  does  any  of  thei^u  tilings  tire  Lho  oxcfption.  In  most  cMes  what- 
ever is  Atmo  in  the  way  of  hmldinj;  or  fonciiig  w  dono  by  tbo  tenant;  and, 
io  ibe  ordtiiftry  langiiagft  of  tli&  country,  dwolling- houses,  farm- buildings, 
and  BTen  tlie  making;  of  fenrtfn  ani  desmlK-d  by  tho  gfint-ra!  word  iniju'ove- 
moot,  which  is  thus  employed  to  denote  the  nwessary  adjunrts  Ui  a  farm, 
without  which  in  Englnud  ov  Scotland  no  tunsmt  would  hf  found  to  rt-nt  it." 

TLe  Kichmond  CommisBion,  which  nlso  was  appointed  by  a  Tory 
(joremment — the  Government  which  assumed  office  in  187-1 — come* 
next,  and  tta  prouonncement  was  almost  equally  explicit  and  mow* 
terse.     It  said: 

"It  seema  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  most  conspicuous  diffcrpnce 
between  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  they  exist  in  Ireland  nnd  in 
!E)ngIand  and  Scotliind,  is  the  extent  to  which  in  Ireland  huildinjjs  nro 
ei-ected  and  improvements  aro  made  by  thi;  tenant,  and  not  by  the  landlord." 

This  was  the  statement  of  the  mojority  of  the  Hichraond  C'ommi97 
sion,  but  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  qnestion  now  tinder 
consideration  Ix^wcen  the  majority  and  thi^  minority,  for  Jjard  C'arling- 
ford,  who  drew  np  the  minority  report,  TProte  as  follows: 

"A  counlrj'  Uko  Ircltind,  whpre  the  dwplling-hou!-efi,  fami-huil dings,  nnd 
other  eleuienlM  uf  n  farm,  including  often  the  rerlamntinn  fmm  the  waste  of 
the  cultivated  land  itdclf,  have  been,  and  roust,  in  our  opinion,  oontiniie  to 
bOj  for  thu  mocit  part  the  work  of  the  tenants." 

Lastly,  there  is  the  testimony  of  tie  Besshorough  Commissio]* 
appointed  by  the  Liberal  Government  in  1880.  The  report  of  th& 
majority  of  that  body  contained  the  followinjr  psssage : 

"  It  is  utjl  di-nicd  by  any  one  that  in  Irehind  it  bati  been  the  general  ruli* 
for  ttmuntti  tu  du  more,  at  all  events,  than  the  mere  agricultiirul  openitiuns 
neccesury  tu  ensure  them  t^ucli  a  prolit  an  could  he  realized  within  the  timb 
which  cuniitituted  the  legal  term  of  their  lenanciE-^;  nnd  ihin,  of  itself,  is 
enough  to  estahliiih  in  their  fuvour  u  i;ref<nmption  Ihnt  they  were  usually 
entitk-d  to  a  larger  interest  in  their  boldings  than  wiis  eren  recognized  by 
law." 

The  membera  of  the  Bessborougli  Commission  differed  amongst 
themselves  on  varions  points,  like  the  members  of  the  Ricbmond 
Commission,  but  not  on  the  question  ns  to  who  generally  mode  the 
improvements  on  the  land  in  Ireland,  for  Mr.  Kavanigh,  the  Epecial 
representative  of  the  Irish  landlords,  wrote  in  a  separate  report : 

"  The  assertion  which  i^,  I  liolieTC,  a  fact,  that  on  the  ninjonty  of  boldlnga 
the  Improvements,  if  •'uch  tht-y  ran  bo  called,  if  nut  altogether,  Irnvo  been 
chiefly  made  by  the  tenants." 

bo  far  for  tho  Itoyal  Commii»sions.  Now  let  us  take  declaration^ 
of  a  few  of  the  prominent  public  men — all  "  Unionists  "—on  the 
same  subject. 

2dr.  John  Bright,  speakiof;  in  1861  on  the  second  reading  of  tha> 
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Iriflh  Ijfind  Bill  of  that  rear,  for  nrbtch  he  was  partly  responsible,  spoke 

in  the  following  remarkable  terms : 

"  Hon.  momberc  onume  tlut  we  nrc  givinfif  n  grt^t  deal  to  the  t4?naut, 
uti]  thnt  wo  ftro  taking  all  xh\»  without  componsatioD  from  the  landlord. 
....  If  you  complain  that  the  Bill  cirefi  too  much  to  the  tenantn,  and 
tttkoa  all  that  it  does  g!ve  from  the  lAndu>rd«.  I  ahoald  make  thlt  answer  : 
If,  at  thia  moment,  all  that  the  t«Da»ta  bare  done  were  f;one,  »Tid  all  that 
the  landlo)^  have  done  were  left,  that  ia  the  aort  of  inrtp  T  should  very 
IDQcb  like  to  see,  for  iU  pnUieation  trotUJ  ^finuh  thin  JtJcuMion  in  J^ve 
tniuuttt.  If  that  were  to  take  jiluc-e,  if  nil  tlmt  the  tenants  have  done  were 
awept  ofT  tliu  Kotl,  aiid  nil  tlmt  the  landlords  have  done  were  left  upon  it, 
the  land  wouM  lie  a»  bare  of  house  and  barn,  fen<:es  and  cuttivation,  as  it 
was  in  pr^hiiitonc  titne^.     Jt  tccuM  (m  at  bart  a*  un  Anttrican  yrau-ie  irArtv 

tAr  Indian  nav  ronmt  and  v:htr<  tit   tchOe   man   has  ^tever  trod I 

believY,  uiid  1  think  I  am  within  the  moi'k.  tlmt  »tVti:-/niM«,  excluding  the 
towns,  of  eyiirse,  *^  all  that  is  lo  b«  ettn  Qn  (A«  /(in»  land  vf  Irdand — the 
liouse**.  barn»,  fences,  and  whatever  you  call  cullivatiou.  vr  /rtting  laud 
from  tft  vildenicaa — haw  bttn  yiaevi  there  by  thv  labour  of  tht  tmatUrtf  of 
Jrrtixnd,  mid  not  ul  the  expense  of  the  landlord." 

Another,  though  a  less  distingutahed,  prop  of  the  "Unionist*' 
party,  and  an  i.H|nallr  bitter  opponent  of  the  popular  party  in  Ireland 
— Lord  Cowprr,  the  head  of  the  Cowper  Ck>miniR8ion — gave  aitnilar 
iMCtmiony  90  lately  as  two  years  ago  in  the  IIon«(i  of  Tvords  itself. 
Speaking  on  the  22od  of  April  1887  in  that  assembly,  he  is  reported 
in  "  Hansard  "  to  have  said  : 

"  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  d)«linctly  stated  that,  until  reeently, 
lati'llorda  did  not  make  improvements  on  the  land,  and  when  the  tenants 
naHo  them  the  renta  were  immedintely  raised.  lie  attributed  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  to  the  fact  thnt  the  landlord  cla«a  in  Jroland — who  in 
otiier  renpect*  were  n  most  admirable  race  of  men — bad  in  many  ioxUnoes 
be«i  undoubtedly  had  landlords." 

This  frank  statement  seoma  to  have  fluttered  the  dovecots  of  land- 
lordinm,  and  some  protests  were  made ;  but  Lord  C'owpcr  maintained 
his  gnand,  and  returned  to  the  charge  tuf.  follows,  in  the  some  place, 
on  the  2nd  of  May  in  the  aamc  year : 

*'  Cntil  recently  one  could  connt  on  one'd  fingers  the  Irish  estates  on 
which  impruvementR  wore  made  by  the  landlorrla.  ....  In  the  faco  of 
thew  jlj^unti  he  thought  he  wn.s  jufitilied  in  myin^  that,  as  a  rule,  improve- 
monta  had  been  made  in  Ireland  by  the  tenant,  and  in  many  cases  the  rent 
Iwl  heeu  nltl«^(]  upon  aach  improvements," 

Finally,  Jlr.  Madden,  thi*  Tory  Solicitor-Oeneral   in  the  present 

*' UaioniHt  "  adiiiinii^l  ration,  made,  in   the  autumn  of   \a»X.   year,  the 

most  stortlinf;  odniiaHion  of  all.      Speaking  nn  the  lOth  of  November 

I88B,  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Rilt  for  thi'>  exttinsion 

of  the  Afihbonnie  Act,  that  genth-man,  in  on  ingennouH  burxt  of  con- 

fidetice,  said : 

"  Any  one  atYjtiatnt^d  with  Ireland  knows  tlial  in  a  large  number  of  caaett 
th€  inltrtst  t'ftht  tenant  exeetdt  t/it  interttt  of  the  Umdiortl." 

Other  testimony  to  the  oamc  effect  might  be  adduced  almost  ad 
injinitvm,  bat  probably  the  foregoing  will  be  deemed  sufficient. 
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2.  The  second  of  the  three  reasons  mentioned  for  special  legislnlire 
protection  for  the  Irinh  t^naats — namely,  that  apart  from  the  varions 
Land  Acts  pasttMl  for  tht;ir  benefit  they  are  tn  a  more  helpleim  position 
than  any  other  teoants,  and  especially  than  the  tenants  of  England 
or  Scotland,  licarctily  requires  to  be  .supported  at  this  time  of  day  by 
either  fact-s  or  argiimenttt.  At  one  time,  and  for  a  long  period,  tl  was 
complacently  at^sTimed  (liat  tiiey  were  Bfi  well  able  to  make  bargatna 
v,-i\h  their  landlords  as  nny  other  tenants,  and  everj-  attempt  to  nn-crse 
the  Jjaad  Act  of  1860 — which  by  abolishing  the  safeguards  of  cairtom 
and  placing  all  agreements  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Irelacid 
on  a  commercial  basis  was  virtnally  a  decree  of  extprmination — was 
denounced  as  an  on  warrantable  interference  with  the  sacred  principle 
of  freedom  of  contract.  Bui-  the  ancient  fiction  that  freedom  of  con- 
tract existed  in  Ireland  in  the  letting  of  land  has  long  since  been 
blown  to  the  winds.  The  Land  Acta  of  1870,  1881,  and  1887  are 
all  admissions  that  it  never  did  oxiKt,  and  that  all  tho  talk  that  nsed 
to  be  indulged  in  about  the  iniquity  of  Irish  tenant*  breaking  their 
Agreements  with  their  landlords,  and  alx>ufc  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing them  if  neceiwary  by  Coercion  Acts,  waa  tie  merest  cant  and 
humbug.  Here,  again,  wo  can  quote  the  testimony  of  Royal  Com- 
Tniasion».  Taki<t  the  following  declaration  of  the  Besshorough  Com- 
mission : 

•'  When  the  rent  is  Tuised,  the  tenant  must^  as  a  rule,  soT'.mit,  The 
eviilennt!  shown  (hnt  under  a  system  of  gmdtinl  e<inn1l  inn-pa.'ies  of  rent^ 
tenants  have  sulimittcd  long  past  the  point  at  wliieli  they  eonRider  them- 
selves tn  be  unfairly  rented Kot  to  come  to  terras  with  his  landlord 

means  for  him  {t)ic  t<>nunt)  to  1ra.Te  his  home,  to  lenve  his  employment^  to 
forfeit  the  iuheritnnce  of  liis  fathent,  and,  to  some  extent,  tlie  inverfment  of 
his  toil,  and  (o  Kink  at  ome  to  a  Uuver  plan?  of  physical  comfort  nrd  jiocifll 
nmlc.  It  i»  tio  matter  to  him  of  the  chnlTer  of  the  mitrkct,  but  almoH  of 
life  nnd  d«ith-  Tlif  farmer  bargains  with  bis  landlord,  under  seutenre  of 
looting  bin  living,  if  the  bargain  goes  off. 

•  You  take  my  life  wbnt  yon  do  take  the  means 
Hy  which  I  live," 

We  grant  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  poDtracl 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  i/j'rret/oni  o/contract  rtaHy  flitted;  but  Jrtt- 
dom  o/ contract  in  the  cane  of  l/ie  majority/  of  Iriah  tenant*,  lar^e  and  smalt, 
doe*  not  really  rjetut." 

Take,  again,  the  declarations  in  the  supplementarr  report  of  LortI 
Carlingford,  member  of  the  Richmond  Commission: 

"  Under  these  eircumstftneos,  we  believe  that  even  the  larger  fdrmers  are 
wimptimes  constrained  to  submit  to  ver}-  onerous  and  dificouraging  condilinna, 
increasing  the  rent  tmdidy,  or  eoutiacting  them  out  of  the  Land  Art,  while 
the  !>m»IW  Ifiiant  will  endure  almost  Hnytbing,  or  pnmifte  to  |oiy  ntnicM. 
any  rent  dvniandfd,  in  order  to  avert  or  povtpone  the  lo*s  of  his  holding 
and  home.  ....  Wit/iout  r^erriny  to  tlte  praeni  ilrpioraUe  tondittan  of 
«w«iiy  jtarU  if  Jrtfand,  vt  are  eonv{7'Cwl  that,  m  ordinart/  times,  frttdony  of 
contraet  rannot  be  •oirf  lo  «n'«t  betteern  tht  nwjvrilit  of  Irigh  occ*ipyi7tg  tfttantg 
and  thrir  iaudiorda," 
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The  fflct«,  in  trotii,  are  beyond  dispnte  »nd  notorions.  In  Ireland 
the  nuUn  indnstrv  in  the  conntry  is  agricultare.  If  a  tenant,  there- 
fore', loses  his  farni  for  any  reason  he  has  no  other  resource  left^  exoopt, 
indeed,  the  poor-house  or  emigration,  and  emigration  only  if  he  has 
the  money  to  bring  himself  and  bis  family  to  the  slums  of  Liverpool, 
Glafigow,  Kew  York,  or  Montreal.  Consequently,  he  is  not  a  free 
agent  m  dealing  with  hia  landlord  without  the  legal  protection  afforded 
by  recent  legislation ;  t-onat-qucntly,  too,  he  used  to  offer  to  pay  more 
rent  than  he  could  afford,  and  was  anxious  even  to  grab  his  neighbour's 
fann,  thinking  that  the  more  land  be  had,  no  matt«r  how  highly 
renttrd,  tht>  gn-ater  chance  ht<  would  have  of  making  a  Itnng  somehow ; 
conseqaently,  too,  he  has  been  forced  to  combiny  wilh  his  fellow- 
t^uanta  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  fight  the  Irish  landlord  wit.h 
any  chance  of  success.  In  EnglaniL  and  Scotland  the  position  of  the 
tenant  is  notorionsly  the  reverse.  In  these  conntries.  if  he  fails  in 
agricnltun_>.  or  fails  to  come  to  what  ho  regards  as  a  satisfactory  ngree- 
inent  with  his  landlord,  he  has  a  soore  of  other  pnrsuils  to  full  bock 
npon,  and  ho  leaves  his  farm  on  the  landlord's  hands,  all  the  more 
readily  that  ho  has  not,  like  the  Irish  tenant,  sunk  in  it  the  labour  of 
his  life  and  that  of  his  children.  Ilonco  it  is,  that  there  has  been  no 
land-grabbing  in  England,  and  that,  on  thfi  contrary,  in  recent  yeara 
aoores  of  farms  in  almost  every  part  of  England  hare  been  lying 
racant,  and  that  landlords  have  been  vainly  offering  them  even  for 
the  amount  of  the  rates  and  taxes.  Hencn  it  is,  that  last  year  mimy 
landlords  in  counties  like  Northumberland  made  much  larger  reduc- 
tions in.  their  rent  than  did  the  Land  Courts  in  Ireland  in  the  rents  of 
Irish  landlords,  Ueuce  it  is,  that  there  have  beeu  no  tenant  com- 
binations in  England. 

3.  The  third  reason  for  the  special  protection  afforded  to  Irish  tenants 
— ^namely,  that  they  have  been  for  a  longer  period  and  more  mercilessly 
robbed  than  any  other  tenants,  is  the  most  easily  susceptible  of  proof. 
The  cond ruination  of  the  Irish  landlords — of  most  of  the  so-called 
good  landlords  as  well  as  of  the  bod — is  writ  large  in  eveiy  report  that 
has  been  prpj^mtcd  hy  the  Irish  Land  Comniiflsion  since  that,  body 
began  to  "  fix  "  Irish  rentHin  18SI,  for  every  one  of  its  reports  records 
scarcely  anything  else  but  reductions  of  rent,  many  of  which,  though 
still  iiutdeqnale,  are  startling,  and  most  of  which  prove,  beyond  the 
pOBsibiliiy  of  doubt,  that  the  tenants  were  rented  on  their  own  improvc- 
raonts.  It  would  Iw  impossible,  within  the  limita  of  this  paper,  to 
(•ntpr  at.  length  vaio  the  evidence  on  this  point,  but  two  cases  (out  of 
thouaauds)  may  be  cited,  which  will  ^ve  some  notion  of  tho  manner 
in  which  the  class  who  are  perpetually  howling  out  "  confiscation  "  at 
evoTT  attt^mpt  to  wt  some  limit  lo  the  gratification  of  their  predatory 
in«tinots,  themselves  ruthlessly  practised  confiscation  on  thrir  unfor- 
tunate tenants.      Here  is  an  extract  from  the  report  in  the  Dublin  daily 
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paper*  in  December  1886  of  an  appUcatioo  made  to  Mr.  JusUee 
Monroe,  judge  of  the  Land  Jodges'  Court: 

'*Au  upplicatian  was  made  on  behalf  of  DeoiK  Croiuo  and  t«ii  other 
t«DSu(«  uf  thu  luniis  of  Nadallerbeg,  portiou  of  the  e&tute  iathiit  nuiUer,  for 
itii  alntuuent  of  »eveQty-five  per  cent,  oa  the  i-ents  due.  The  Iniids  lii-e 
situate  BQioug  the  Nad  mountam.<;,  near  Banteer,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
The  alEdavit  of  the  tenants  set  forth  that  the  lacdfl  are  poor  mounUin  InndN 
trhiok  were  redaimed  bv  the  tenants  or  their  predecessors,  and  on  which 
the  landlords  had  not  kid  out  one  shilling  for  unproreoieiits.  Until  1879 
the  lands  were  held  by  those  tcDaats  or  their  predecessors  under  lease.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  187:1!  ejectmenta  were  brought,  and  under 
jiressure  of  those,  and  upon  the  fnith  of  promises  then  made  in  writing  b^ 
the  Undlnrds  to  nuikc  roaAs  to  the  holdingSf  And  to  build  boiiRcs  for  some  of 
the  tenuite,  and  supply  (date  and  timber  to  others,  new  lettings  were  mnde 
at  rents  more  than  four  times  (he  amount  of  the  previons  ones.  The  nitidavit 
further  states  tbnt  the«e  renta  are  eacGBBivo  nick-rentfi  which  the  tenants 
are  abwlutely  nnnble  to  pay.  Th«  landlords  never  BiDce  mnde  the  roads,  nor 
Imilt  the  houses,  nor  supplied  thp  slate  or  timber  \vhich  hnd  Iteen  promised. 
These  defaults  on  the  lojiillonU'  part,  the  poor  and  barren  character  of  the 
lands,  tbeir  iuncce&sible  situation  among  the  mountains,  and  the  general 
depression  of  the  times,  hnva  mad©  it  wholly  impossible  for  the  tenants  to 
pay  these  exorbitant  rack-rents." 

The  record  of-  the  actual   increoaes  of  rent  in  tJiis  case  is  enougli  to 
take  any  honest  man's  breath  awaj.    Here  it  is : 


TBIfMt'l  X«M. 

Rent  p*r*ti1« 

U|i  lu  1873, 

lUnt  fltnl 
111  IGTJ. 

Vakuiiao. 

Drnii  Cronau  .... 
John  Ahem     .... 

Mn<.  Kicly 

Bandr  Urincoll     .     .     . 
John  Tboblft   .    .    .    - 
Jatnee  Tbohl^ .... 
Uar^trat  Cnrtin  .    .    . 

£«.(!. 

A    U    0 
8  10    8 

1  5     4 

2  13    0 
\    A    « 
1    ft    « 

£  «.  d. 

S«  11     7 
15  IS    0 

7  19     6 

8  5    9 

7  «  a 

6  IS    «t 
4    6    S 

s.  ».  d. 

7  10    0 
4  15    0 
■J    5    U 
3    5    0 
2    0    0 
U    0    0 
1  15    0 

Can  rent-raising  of  this  Vind.  and  under  tTie  circuni.stRnce8  inen- 
tioned,  be  properly  deacribed  by  any  other  name  than  robbery  ?  The 
other  case  to  which  we  would  invite  attention  is  one  which  came 
beEore  the  Chief  I^And  Commission  in  Deny*  iu  December  188G,  and 

is  reported  as  follows  by  the  litrrtj  Jtiurnal  .- 

"  Jamea  Coyle,  tenant ;  Tliomxs  Ratt,  lundlord.  The  a[)peal  in  the  cajte 
wns  taken  by  the  U-niint,  who  wiw  i-epivsentoil  by  Mr.  Mackey,  Mr.  Malliust 
■p[i^aring  for  the  laiirlluril.  Thi>  nld  i-fiit  wtiia  £'IG,  nitd  the  judicial  ivnl 
X'-U,  111  the  counw  of  thi«  ciise  Mr.  Mtckey  pointed  out  that  iu  IM'il  the 
rtiut  wan  £Ci  0». ;  in  I8i).'),  £H  H*. ;  but  il  uiui  tticreased  periodioJIy  until  it 
n-.'icht.-<l  tlie  prcsetiL  amount.  It  u-a«  prvrvi  in  llie  evurl  ltrlt>ic  that  it  wxi»  an 
eslaUuiii^  ftitUim  im  tlttn  etfa/f  /or  Jlr.  lUttt  to  y^l  ok  <1"  iticrftM  of  ntU 
rrvry  time  fu^  htul  un  adiiilion  to  hia  familtf.  Mr.  Ju^tiM-  O'liaijiui.  pointing 
to  a  rather  large  iucn-ate,  snid  the  landlord  munt  have  had  Iwius  at  that 
particular  time." 

Comment  on  this  case  \s  luft  to  the  reader. 

In  fact,  the  Irish  londiorda  np  to  1870  rlaimcti  the  right  to  oon- 
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fiscate  their  tenants'  property  by  renting  them  on  their  improvements. 
In  the  space  of  thirty  years  they  opposed  and  procured  the  rejection 
of  half  a  dozen  Bills,  the  only  object  of  which  was  to  give  effect  to 
the  principle  of  compensating  a  tenant  for  his  improvements  if  he 
were  ever  ejected  from  bis  holding,  and  they  resisted  as  long  and  as 
fiercely  as  they  conld  all  the  Acts  in  which  that  principle  has  of  late 
years  been  enshrined. 

Now,  all  this  being  so — that  is  to  say,  the  tenants  of  Ireland  being 
in  snch  an  exceptional  position — why  should  they  not  possess  excep- 
tional protection,  and  why  should  their  exceptional  legal  rights  be 
called  "privileges?"  Where  is  the  sense  or  justice  of  comparing 
their  position  with  that  of  other  tenants  otherwise  circumstanced,  and 
then,  if  it  be  found  to  be,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  better  than  that 
of  other  tenants,  concluding  that  the  tenants  "  specially  favoured " 
are  the  "spoilt  children"  of  the  British  legislature? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  tenant  now  at  least  has  no  grievances. 
This  is  what  has  been  said  every  time  a  Land  Bill  has  been  passed  for 
Ireland,  however  inadequate  to  the  justice  and  necessities  of  the  case 
such  a  Bill  may  afterwards  in  practice  have  been  found  to  be.  The 
statement  is  without  foundation.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the 
"  facts  "  on  which  it  is  based. 

I.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  broadly  and  without  qualification,  that 
since  1881  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  any  Irish  landlord  to  rack- 
rent  a  tenant  in  Ireland,  because  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  every 
tenant  in  Ireland  since  that  time  to  apply  to  the  Land  Court  to  fix 
a  fair  rent. 

It  is  amazing  how  statements  of  this  kind  can  be  made  and 
believed  in  face  of  notorious  facts.  What  are  the  facts?  Is  the 
Land  Court  really  open  to  every  tenant  in  Ireland  even  now  ?  As 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  provisions  and  the  working  of  the  Land 
Acta  of  1881  and  1887  knows,  the  Land  Court,  as  the  result  of  either 
express  enactment  or  judicial  decision,  is  closed  to  whole  classes  of 
tenants,  amongst  others  to  the  following : 

(a)  All  tenants  of  lands  let  for  pasture  and  valued  at  £50  a  year 
or  over ; 

(6)  All  tenants  of  pasture  holdings,  whatever  the  valuation,  who  do 
not  reside  on  their  holdings,  though  it  may  be  practically  their  only 
means  of  support ; 

(c)  All  holders  of  town-parks,  which  are  often  in  no  way  different 
from  ordinary  farms ; 

(d)  All  tenants  of  holdings  in  which  there  may  be  a  perch  of 
eo-called  demesne  lands,  or  a  landlord's  residence  ; 

(e)  All  tenants  of  so-called  home-farms,  which  practically  are  what 
any  landlord  chooses  to  call  such  ; 

(/)  All  tenants  whose  tenancies  have  commenced  since  tlie  22nd 
of  Augnsfc  1881 ; 
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(f^)  AIL  teaaots  of  cottage  allottaenU  exctM^ding  half  an  acre ; 

(Ji)  All   leaseholders   whose   leases  are  for  a  longer  period   thi 
ninoty-nine  years ; 

(t)  All    leaseholders    whosa    leases  ooatain   ooretuuits   preventing^ 
tillage  or  nuiadowiu)^,   alchough  thoao  oovenaats  may   unver,  aa  ia 
often  tJio  coao,  bo  enforced  exoi?[)t  iat  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
tenant  from  going  intti  Court ; 

(y)  Every  tenant  of  part  of  a  Holding,  of  whatever  else,  which  ajncoj 
the  Act  of  1881  has  been  divided — say,  by  a  father  between  his  two] 
sons. 

To  those  tan  classes  of  tenant-s  others  might  be  added  to  wliichj 
access  to  ^e  Conrts  is  nominally  free  and  open,  but  which,  never-] 
theless,  are  in  practice  as  effectually  excluded  as  if  they  hod  been' 
expressly  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1881.     Amongst    , 
these  latter  are  the  following:  fl 

(«)  Many  poor  tenants  who  cannot  bear  the  expense  attendant  on  ^ 
the  appeal  tvhich  the  landlord  may  always  take  and  oft«n  does  take 
from  the  inferior  Land  Court  to  the  head  Land  Court ; 

{It)  J^loKt  tenants  pressed  down  with  arrears  of  rack-renUL 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  thiti  last-meutioned  cIhss  of  tenants, 
which  is  ver)'  uumeruus,  are  highly  important  from  one  point  of  view 
— namely,  that  of  social  order;  fur  in  almost  ever)'  district  where 
disorder  is  specially  prevalent  in  Ireland  now,  the  question  of  anvars 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  It  is  habitually  denied  that  the  Land 
Court  ia  closed  to  such  tenanta,  and,  no  doubt,  no  express  prohibition 
exists  against  their  appealing  to  that  tribunal.  Nor  is  it  nntme  to 
say  that  Homo  tenant«i  in  arrear  ha\'e  gone  into  Court  and  gut  fair 
nmta  fixed.  But  the  great  body  of  the  class  are  shot  oat  for  an 
obvious  reason,  which  was  correctly  stated  aa  follows  by  thn 
"Unionist"  member  for  South  Tyrone,  Mr.  T.  W.  Ruascll,  in  hia 
speech  on  the  'Z\si  of  Sdarch  1888,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill,  then  proposed  by  the 
Irish  Party : 

**  By  not  dealing  with  these  arre.ira  the  tenants  were  absolutely  deprivwl  of] 
the  very  logiBlation  [mwuici  for  tlipir  benefit.     They  were  never  alluwei!  to  j(i» 
into  the  Court.     Tliey  were  tliiieatened  antl  bulUetl  l>y  the  ageut  befor«  thfy 
went  in,  ami  tfim  nrrvarg  tc^e  httd  ovtr  tittir  head*  at  a  whiji  to  prcmtt  that . 
going  into  Court  and  yetlinff  thxfair  rtnl  thnt  fAe  Iloum  dttntfned  and  int^ideU 
for  Ukm." 

Mr.  Russell  might  have  gone  further,  and  stated  that  many  tenants 
in  arrear  who  went  into  Court  were,  in  consequence,  evicted  for  non-     , 
payment  of  arrears  before  they  could  get  fair  rents  lixed  for  the  fl 
future,  and  that  thiir  f«t'>  was  calculated  to  terrify  ihousaDds of  othera  " 
similarly  situated   from  following  their  example,  and  similarly  pro- 
voking their  landlords  to  retaliatory  measures.     In  fact,  he  supplied 
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proof  of  this  BtatemeQt  lumseU  In  tlie  veiy  speech  from  which  we  have 

Blreody  qaoUwi     He  said  : 

"  IIv  vroulil  read  a  letter,  not  from  a  coaatituimt  of  bU  own — (he  tenants 
rDprescolod  werw  not  geaerally  in  arrear— but  from  a  tt^oaut  ia  the  couoty 
loutli.  Ani!  hflre  he  might  say  ho  had  been  bullied  by  thelandlortla  for 
Bt  ten  (Jaya  for  what  he  was  abont  to  do,  but  they  mi^ibt  bully  away. 
be  hon.  gaDtlinnan  then  read  the  tetter,  which  was  to  thu  eOeot  that  imleas 
did  bomoUung  for  Uio  tenants  tibout  ai-re;u-ti  they  would  be  ruinod  ;  that 
vlretiA  o/tUem  futd  Ixtn  mad-.  earrta/:ers  in  Xtfveinher  last  under  aeclioH  7, 
ywt*-r  iMy  rlnred  to  serre  fwtictt  to  Anw  a  fair  rvnt  Jixtd  in  acmrxlanee  vrith 
(A'  I^ttvl  -lot  nf  1887  j  that  they  were  wrtain  to  be  wirteil  in  April  for  nnly 
out)  ytara  i-snt  narl  the  hanging  galo  ;  that  their  landlurds  objc<HK>d  Ui  their 
Ifnii^  into  the  Courts  in  cases  whuru  tlio  rent  was  fi-oin  £ii  10m.  to  £4  10«. 
the  Iri.ih  arrc.douLIu  the  Poor  Law  vahiation,  althougli  tlicy  offered  to  pay 
tie  arrpars  at  the  rate  of  the  new  rent  to  bo  fixed  by  the  CommlMioners,  by 
temwiAg  the  money  whkb,  aa  they  were  loyid  men,  the  banka  wntdd  lend 

thMtL** 

Colonel  Saundenion  :  "  Will  the  hon.  gentleman  read  the  name  1 " 
Mr.  K«8-*.'II :  "The  hon.  and  gallant  member  very  often  properly  rt-fiwed 
togiv«  Dailies  to  hon.  members  below  the  gangway,  and  I  ff-fuso  to  ^Ivv  the 
tain*  in  thitt  ca^e.     I  wUt  not  put  anv  tenant  at   the  mercv  of  »n  IriVh 
luidlonl." 

"  Better  beiu*  those  ills  we  hare  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not 
olT  U  the  retlt«ltoii  of  the  IrUIi  tonaut  weighed  down  with  nrivars. 
If  iuj  doKS  Dot  apply  to  have  a.  foil-  T«nt  fixed,  his  landlord  may  not 
finis  for  the  arrears,  ho  may  cveu  make  abatemeuta,  and  times  may 
improve,  or  something  eUe  may  bappc'a  to  enabla  him  to  maintain  hui 
gnNmd  ;  if  he  does  apply,  the  landloixl  may,  and  probably  will,  pn^as 
^  Us  arrears,  and  at  the  vun,'  Liest  the  rcliiff  he  may  gut  frora  the* 
judicial  tribanal  appointed  andor  the  Act  of  lt^7  to  uftbrd  him  ralicf, 
vUl  not  be  worth  the  name,  and  may  even,  itself  eventually  hasten  his 
ndn.  On  this  point  tlie  testimony  may  be  cited  of  an  In'sh  County 
Court  Judge— .lodge  Waters — who  on  December  31,  1887,  in  a  case 
at  the  Dtmfrarvan  (County  Waterford)  Quarter  tSessions.  in  which  a 
trtiant  applied  for  an  order  to  have  payment  of  liia  arrears  made  by 
itigtalmenta,  aoid : 

"  I  would  be  doing  tbo  man  no  sotvich  whatever  by  making  an  order  to 

fakTO  the  arTGani  of  rent  etpread  uver  the  hidf-yenrly  |iaymentA.     Ilo  would 

have  to  pay  £4  each  half  year  along  with  litH  rent.     Uia  rent  is  too  mucli 

iiIrMdy ;  he  h  not  able  to  pay  it ;  an<l  if  I  put  an  in^bdment  of  .d  on  in 

addition  to  it,  do  you  think  it  will  help  him  ^     Of  cnurse  it  won't,  and  the  vpi-v 

It  that  he  fails  to  pay  any  inKtalment  under  the  order — if  I  make  it — 

Ftiiat  mom«it  he  ceases  to  be  a  teniint.     /t  is  the  next  b«4t  thing  for  gtttiwj 

E.rui  o/lfaaixfA  that  roJtld  poaaihly  Ik  coiueicfd.     It  cannot  possibly  hulp  the 

jlooant,  for  if  he  cannot  pay  his  rent  how  can  ho  pay  nn  instalment  in 

[Edition  to  iti     It  is  like  endeavouring  to  help  a  man  and  putting  a.  hu-ge 

tone  around  bis  neck  in  order  to  make  him  more  buoyant.     If  he  fails  to 

Iply  nith  the  order  of  the  Court,  by  nob  paying  any  xuhseijuent  imttal- 

it,  the  btay  upon  the  execution  in  the  ejectment  will  he  removed,  ajid 

\v*tyh  hi"  maff  Ahm  jmiii  »inf  inMtitlraf*t(»,  if  he  fatU  tit  mrel  Me  ttMh  he 

^cxM'iv/o  h<  It  tenttrit,  aud  A«  ntay  h*  put.  out  of  poMtttion,  and  atthttndofnx 

monAt  hU  riyht  of  n4vmpti<m  will  bt  txAaurttd." 
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Again,  County  Court  Jadfj;^  Darley.  sccordiug  to  a  report  in  tba 
LeinsicT  Leadtr  of  January  14,  16S8,  doclared  at  Bogeualtitown  (County 
Carlow)  Qiiart<!r  Soaaiona,  that  "  the  County  Court  Judgoa  had  bet'.a 
conaidt'riiig  this  question,  and  had  oome  to  tho  conclusion  that  whem  a 
man  was  in  a  bopolesa  stato  of  inaolvency,  it  was  useless  to  give  time. 

Nor  havo  wo  yet  cxhausti'^  the  olaasGB  of  toaonts  tthut  out  from  iha 
bencflts  of  thif  Land  Acte,  either  by  expross  enactment,  or  by  judicial 
decision,    or   by   circnniataiitsds  over    which    they    have    no   control. 
Thonsands  of  others  bcadra  those  mentioned  havtt  prit^red  tlie  Court, 
and  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  a  hearing  of  their  caBes,  that,  in 
despair  of  relief,    many  have  settled    outfiide    the  Court  with  thei 
landlords,    and    otlu^rs  £'ithrr  hnvti  been    evicted    before    relief   w, 
obtained,  or  are  in  imminent  danger  of  that  fate.     Over  00,000 
were  unheard  in  the  I^and  Conrts  at  the  date   of  the  latest  annua] 
report  of  the  Land  Commission  ;  and  last  month  Mr.  Balfour  admitted 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Ifr.  McNeill, 
M.P.,  that  not  one  of  eighty  tenants  on  one  estate  alone— the  Olpberfe 
estate  in  Donegal,  whicli  has   recently  been  the  scene  of  8o  many 
evictions — had  up  to  that  time  had  bis  cast>  heard,  ultliougli  all  of 
them  had  served  tltetr  applications  to  havu  fair  rent«  fixed,  so  far  back 
aa  October  1887.      For  the  injury  thus  inllict(*il  uu  (his  class  of  It^nants 
the  GoverumtfuL  itself  is  directly  n^spoitn'ible,  bcuauiie  though  it  had  i 
in  \\b  power  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Laud  Court  to  any  exteit' 
it  pleased,   it  deliberately  refused  to  avail  itself,   to  any  cxt<>ul:,  of 
that  power  for  nearly  niue  months  aller  tbo  necessity  for  action  in 
that  direction  had  bevn  |xjiiited  out  by  the  Irish  members. 

Nor  is  even  thin  all.  LFp  to  the  autumn  of  1887 — the  data  of  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Acl  of  that  year — every  tenant  who  sublet  even 
half  an  acre  of  land  or  less  to  a  labourer  was  expressly  excluded  from 
the  Act  of  1881  ;  and  up  to  the  same  date  110,000  leasebolders  were^ 
excluded  in  addition  to  the  leaseholders  who  are  still  excluded. 

The  result  of  all  those  various  exclusions  will,  no  doubt,  be  somewK 
startling  to  those  who  have  put  faith  in  such  assertious  as,  that  Rinco 
1881  every  tenant  in  Ireland  has  been  able  to  get  a  fair  rent  fixed  for 
his  holding,  and  that,  consequently,  since  that  date  rack-renting  baa 
cea'ted  in  Ireland.  Although  there  are  over  half  a  million  agri- 
cultural holdings  in  that  country,  rents  had  been  6xed  in  Courts  on 
only  113,592  of  them  up  to  the  let  of  March  of  this  very  yeor. 

I[.  It  in  stated,  or  rather  assumed,  that  at  least  those  rents  which 
have  been  *•  fixed  "  ore  fair. 

This  statement  or  assumption  cannot  for  a  moment  bo  admitted. 
Tn  the  first  place,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  rents  RxckI  in  Court  would 
be  fair,  seeing  that  the  members  of  the  Land  Court,  high  and  low, 
have,  from  the  beginning,  been  almost  all  men  of  the  landlord  way  of.l 
tliinliing ;  but,  apart  from  this  notorious  fact,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted,  in  the  second  place,  that  no  rent  ever  "  G.'ced  "  by  Iho  Land 
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Court  in  Irpland  is  strictly  fair,  because  in  ever)*  case  tenants  are, 
or  may  be,  still  rented  ou  tlieir  own  improvements.  The  '*  Healy 
Cltase"  in  the  Laud  Act  of  1881.  vrhich  waa  poastMl  to  prevent  this 
grow  injuslLoe,  had  the  bottom  kaocked'out  of  it  soon  after  the 
pasnng  of  that  Act  by  the  dtfciaion  iu  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland 
in  ihe  caee  of  Adams  r.  Dunseath — a  decision  which,  amougBt  other 
tkiugs.  laid  down  the  monstrons  doctrine  that  "  enjoyment "  of  im- 
prjremeDt*  was  a  oompensatinn  for  them,  and  that,  therefore,  after  a 
oenaia  time  every  tenant  in  Ireland  might  ie(»ally  be  rented  on  the 
r»alt  of  bis  own  outlay  and  labour.  This  judicial  enactment,  to 
wlacb  ire  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  prcjicntly,  hits,  of  cunnip, 
bmo  dnly  toki^n  acconnt  of  in  evory  case  of  rent-fixing,  and  has  con- 
'wpiMitly  vitiated  the  whole  process  from  start  to  finish.  Another 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  famous  case  was  that  improvements  to  be 
eMBpt  from  rent  should  be  '■* suitable  to  the  holding" — which 
anwQDla  to  saying  tliat  if  a  tenant  build,  ray,  a  corn-mill  on  an 
■grictilturBl  holding,  or  a  better  house  than  the  Court  thinks  good 
HDou^  for  him,  such  an  improvement  may  be  made  thn  subject  of 
nni  Ml  if  it  had  been  made  by  the  landlord  and  were  the  landlord's 
'•laolDte  property. 

Some  remarkable  evidenoe  as  \ta  the  rent-iixing  which  took  place 
for  the  first  few  years  al^er  the  Act  of  1881  was  pawed  was  given 
before  the  C«wper  Commission.  *'  The  judges,"  said  one  witness,  who 
{me  himself  a  land-owner  and  a  land-agent,  as  well  as  a  T^and  Com- 
ioner,*  •'  killed  the  Act.  Their  decisions,  as  a  rale,  were  adverse 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Act.''  ''  I  ahall  show  yon  cases,'' 
svd  another  witness,t  "  of  two  or  three  industrious  tenants  who 
enhanced  the  value  of  their  land  from  lOs.  to  Xos,  an  acre  by  e.Tl.ra 
manure,  and  yet  the  CommiestonerB  took  that  into  account " — against 
the  tenants,  of  courw — "  in  valuing  their  holdings."  "  The  feeling," 
nid  another  witness,^  "  from  the  very  lirst  was  that  the  tenants'  im- 
pcQvemeata  were  not  considered  as  they  should  have  been.'  We  have 
qxiken  of  the  Loud  Commissioners  as  having  been  nearly  all,  &om  tlie 
ooramencenient.  men  of  the  landlord  way  of  thinking,  and,  thereforo,  to 
a  oertun  ext«^nt,  incapable  of  doing  justice.  But,  objectionable  though 
they  might  be  from  the  tenant«'  point  of  view,  still  many  of  them  did 
not  pleaae  the  landlord  party,  and  the  result  was  that  after  a  time 
flcrmil  of  them  were  terrorized  and  intimidated  by  landlord  inHuence 
into  an  even  greater  respect  than  they  originally  had  for  landlord 
views  on  the  subject  of  rent.  Here  is  an  extract;  from  the  evidence 
on  this  subject  given  before  the  Cowper  Commission  : 

Id  188ti  another  event  took  place  which,  1  am  coovtoced,  exerdwda 
on  the  Sub-OominiMioDers  which  it  is  difiicult  to  over<e»timate,     A 

-  Hr.  J.  O.  Bbny.  Q.  U.tm,  \  Mr.  W.  II.  aJjnUi-nui,  Q.  14,I8«. 

3  Rwr.  W.  0.  Bo?d,  Ballycartle,  co.  Antrim,  Q.  V12&. 
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Select  Commiltea  of  the  Houue  of  Ijordn  wa»  ap|K>inlerl  hj  the  Tory  patty 
to  intiinidnto  the  Suh-CoiTtmiHtionetv,  ThU  committee  wnn  re-app«niiU>(l 
next  year,  anH  diiring  all  that  time  every  Hub-f.'onimtsiiriner  in  Irelnnd  had 
n  real  uod  vei-y  fortnidfthle  thrravt  hofore  him — viz.,  of  bf-ing  siibpfrnnod  lo  the 
niliied  ChiLmber,  nnd  put  tlimugh  n  HciuK;liin>c  cross- exi^minat ion  by  I^ord 
KiilUbury  or  Lord  CftiriiK.  ThoSuh-C'ommisr^ionersni-c.uftei'uU,  only  Hcshnnd 
blood;  ....  ttud  1  »uy  it  deliben*tcly,  tlwvt  it  required  u  great  uervo  unA 
couirage  from  u  mail  t*iken  from  the  raiika  of  the  Sub-Comnji«iioiieifi  to  incur 
the  rtik.  ot  Iwing  pilloried  befoi*e  a  hostilo  comiuittoe  of  Consen'utive  pc«n, 
witboiit  u  siDglft  friendly  voice  to  mipport  him,  and  called  on  to  fpva  an 
uooount  of  every  act  he  did  lu  diachaige  of  a  difficult  aud  novel  duty.^  * 
"Tho  IntidlonlB'  interest  wna  working  veiy  lurd  to  ^t  the*  Com iiiiKsionei'* 

i-emuved  wUqq  they  were  giving  too  great  reiluclioas The  partiee  (tho 

StilvCouimissioiuu's)  woro  removed  or  chimgcd  to  oibur  places.  Then  was 
»n  ofwiK-iiLtiou  ^ut  up  by  the  laudloitU  to  work  against  the  Aet.  ^ine  oT 
Uie  <.'oiiiuiLi«ionerK  told  me  Ihomsolvoif  thut  they  did  not  believe  the  judicial 
rents  wei-e  fair.  Theiv  weru  kuiiiu  faruiK  upuii  which  I  was  myself,  and  I 
Hpoke  to  them  with  ruferencu  to  them,  ami  siiid  that  they  put  too  mutdi  opnn 
the  farms,  and  tlint  they  ought  not  to  put  more  than  the  ^-alue  upon  the 
landit.  The  ani<wer  that  was  made  wnm  that  they  did  iis  much  tu>  they  dare ; 
thht  if  they  reduced  them  any  more  the  huidloi'ds  were  appalling  and  put- 
ting the  tenants  to  great  cost,  and  no  on.  Al  thnt  time,  at  the  rcqanKt  of 
the  landlords,  Court  Toluers  were  appointed.  The  tenants  hod  do  confidence 
in  them  at  all.  They  kept  many  from  going  into  tho  (Jourt«  who  would 
otherwij^e  have  goue."t 

Heuta  "  tixed  "  nnder  such  circumstaitces  an  those  it  would,  of  course, 
be  abeard  to  regiarcl  iis  '■  fair." 

Til,  It  is  stated  thofc  no  Irish  tenant,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
COM  in  the  past,  can  now  at  least  be  robbed,  on  eviction  for  any 
causT,  of  tho  value  of  his  improvements — that  if  he  be  evicted  he 
most  be  oompensated  for  them  to  the  fuU.t 

This  is  the  favourite  contention  of  tho  landlord  party— of  the 
"  Liberal  Unionist ''  as  well  bm  of  the  Tory  section  of  Ihal.  party.  It  in 
the  most  mifoundLMl  conteutioa  of  all,  as  an  examination  of  the  law 
and  of  the  decisions  upon  it  will  show  in  a  moment. 
-  (a)  No  claim  fur  compensation  catt  Iw  made  at  all  in  respect  of 
improvements  made  twenty  years  before  the  claim,  except  permanent 
bnildings  and  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  even  improvemuitfi  of 
these  two  1rU-(t  sorts  cannot  be  claimed  for,  whenever  made,  if  the 
tenant  holds  ander  a  lease  of  thirty-one  years  or  over. 

{h)  Nearly  all  leases  mode  since  1870  contain  clauses  confiscating 
the  tenants'  improvements  In  cases  in  which  the  valuation  is  over  £dO, 

«  Mr,  Rocbe.  Sab-Commusioosr,  I^Ur  to  thv  S'vrihm  nHy,  Q.  Mo$. 

•f  Hr.  Thomaa  Koegan,  Lau^igaU.  co.  Artaasli,  Q<].  10.74(1- 1(Jl761. 

It  U  not  necc«*ar}-  here  to  dwell  mnon  upon  tho  rc«KIl^M  atscrtion  of  Lonl 
EUUbory,  who,  «*  WMlford,  early  thb  year,  went  beyonil  wcry  atlwr  faisdlnTd 
ohampion,  when  he  (»la»d  that  robbery  of  a  t«iiant'&improTemeDU  ba>  boco  frnpos^lo 
iu  Ireland,  not  tnerdy  aacfl  1861.  but  vince  1870.  All  the  BtAttaaeaaM  of  the  lhii»- 
boTOOKh  CommUsloa  on  this  tmbjaot  nn>  in  diroct  contrndtction  lo  the  statement  of 
liOrd  Sattflbtity ;  and  th»  fact  that  in  Uie  Act  o(  IMl  it  wiw  found  oeeessarT  to  Intro- 
dace  aa  amfiodmcnt  i)f  tha  Act  at  IA70  {mtveniinf;  toiuuitM  from  htlag  excluded  from 
th«  benefits  of  th«  cuwpFhsation  clatiitM  whose  conttEiuity  of  piaa^tioa  nnd  title  was 
bro)ti.ii  by  any  cbansc  wbatovvr  in  tl>«ir  ^fV"!  tenancy,  such  m  n  change  In  their  rent*, 
u  itself  proof  that  Lord  Saliabuiy  uitticr  did  uut  kuon-  what  b«  was  talking  abovt,  <u 
did  noi  aim  ai  accotacy. 
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id  it  bos  quite  recently  I>een  decided  by  tlie  Land  romratiwion  (hat  a 
^holder  whose  lease  contAma  suoh  a  clanRO,  and  who  f^oeB  into  Conrt 
to  get  a  fair  r.i'nt  fixed,  has  no  claim  at.  all  to  his  improvements. 

(r)  Every  landlord  hnji  two  processeH  open  to  hint  an:ain8t  a  ti'nant 

who  does  not  pay  bis  mnt  in    fall.     He  may,  when  the   teiiant  i« 

ttwelve  months  in  arrear,  proceed  by  way  of  ejectment ;  or  lie  may, 

when  only  half  a  year's  rent   is  due,  issue  a   writ   for   rent,  obtain 

Jndgment,  sell  out  the  tenant's  interest — which  in  IreUnd  nowadays 

ilie  himself  usually  buys  for  nothing — and  then  evict  the  tenant  '"on 

'iitle."     A  tenant  who  is  sold  out  and  evicted  "  on  title  "  can  make  no 

claim  fur  compeusation  for  improvements  of  any  sort  or  of  any  dat«. 

(d)  No  tenant  can  ever  be  fnlly  compensated  for  his  improvements 
ia  oooiiequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of 
AdaniB  t.  Dunseatb,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Tliis 
decision  affirmed  the  principle  noticed  before,  that  all  JmprovemMita 
tnay  bo  compensated  for  by  the  mere  "enjoyment"  of  them — unless 
the  improvements  were  made  and  enjoyed  during  the  currency  of  a 
lease — which  is  m  much  as  to  Ray  that  if  a  man  bought  a  watch 
for  JtlO,  the  watchmaker  who  had  sold  it  might  come  back  to  the 
purchaser  after,  say,  ten  years  and  demand  a  return  of  the  watch 
without  compeniiation,  on  the  ground  that,  though  £10  had  Ixien  paid 
for  it  originally,  still  the  nmn  who  had  paid  thut  Fum  had  "  enjuyed  " 
the  watch  for  ten  years  aud  ha*l  thus  virtually  got  hi.i  £10  bnck! 
Another  principle  laid  down  in  Adams  r.  Danseatb,  which  has  not 
been  noticed  before,  was  that  eveiy  improvement  efleeted  by  a  tenant 
of  two  elements — one  liuule  up  of  the  ti'naut's  capital  and 
[labour,  the  other  tho  "inherent  impmvability  "  of  the  soil.  Here 
a  further  inmad  on  the  rights  f>f  the  tenant ;  for,  even  if  we 
'ifrant  that  the  improvnbility  of  the  soil  is  the  landlord's  property  and 
that  he  may  extract  rent  for  it,  tho  question  still  i-emains  whether  he 
is  not  ]iaid  twice  over  for  it  wlien  he  gets  an  incref\se  of  rent  fnr  the 
result  of  its  development  by  the  tenant.  The  rent  of  land  let  out  to 
tenants  to  improve  ^-aries  with  its  quality — some  being  let  at  a 
afailling  an  acre,  some  at  five  shillings,  some  nt  ten  t<hillings;  but.  if 
this  be  so.  is  not  the  improvabillty  o£  the  soil  chat^-d  for  iu  the 
original  rent,  and  why  should  it  be  charged  for  again  if  the  tenant 
fcappona  to  use  it  and  make  it  ]>roritnble?  This  decision,  in  short,  in 
tike  oaae  of  Adams  v.  Dunseath,  contiscated  at  a  stroke  millions'  worth 
of  the  undoubted  property  of  Irish  tenants. 

(/)  The  right  to  eompensation  for  improvements  is.  at  the  best, 
bat  the  right  to  an  action  at  law,  and  the  expense  of  an  action,  tho 
Uchntral  difficultiea  in  the  way  of  proving  the  title  to  improvements, 
end  tho  fact  that  the  jxtorer  tenants  never  kept,  and  were  never 
vdncated  enough  to  keep,  arconntii,  have  rendered  that  riglit  n  perfect 
mockery  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Here  one  or  two  recent  cases 
may  be  cited  by  way  of  illustration. 
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Mr.  Jamas  F.  Grelian,  of  Cabinteely,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  formers  in  the  a>unty  of  Dublin.  Uib  long-oODtdnaed  reclama- 
tiona,  "high''  fiuming,  and  heavy  manoring— a  process  which 
implioB  a  rerr  hurge  sjinnal  outlay  of  mon^y — have  be«n  the  talk  of 
bin  neighbours  fw  luile^  aronnd.  On  the  road  leading  to  hia  farm 
Mr.  Griilian  Uiid  out  over  £1000  of  liis  own  money  for  the  purpoae  of 
enabling  him  to  put  nianuro  on  hin  farm  at  less  exj^nso  than  he-  had 
before  been  obligi-d  to  incur.  Most  of  the  land  hae  beon  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Grehan  family  for  four  generations,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  present  tenant's  great-gi'nndfather  the  rent  was  only  18«-  &/, 
aji  acre,  eince  which  the  owners  have  not  fxjx'nded  a  penny  on  the 
land,  though  the  rent  ia  now  more  thaJi  trebled.  Before  the  Act  of 
1U7U,  Mr.  Grehan's  improvemeutB  belonged  in  law  absolutely  to  bia 
landlord.  Some  years  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  he  sought  to 
protect  bis  property  by  an  endeavour  to  register  hLs  improvements 
and  their  cost.  It  was  admitted  that  the  improvements  had  beeu 
made,  and  there  was  no  pretonco  that  they  had  been  made  by  the 
landlord  ;  yet  the  claim  was  disputed,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
After  an  osq^^nditure  of  iioDO  in  law  co^ta,  he  only  succeeded  in 
filing  a  schedule  of  improvements,  from  which  several  improvements 
were,  by  force  of  the  itatute,  absolutely  excluded,  and  was  prevented 
from  registering  the  money  value  of  them,  whicli  it  would  have  been 
essential  to  hare  efetabliahed  in  case  he  needed  to  claim  compeusalion. 
So  far  for  tJie  "protection"  afibi-ded  him  by  the  Act  of  1870.  In  1881 
another  Land  Act  was  passed,  but  four  mouths  before  it  became  law 
Mr.  Qrehan'a  le^ase  expired,  and  with  the  expiry  of  the  lease  all  the 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  improvements  made  by  himself  and  his 
predecessors  pasi^ed  to  the  landlord  subject  only  to  such  oompeneatioQ 
as  the  tenant  might  be  able  to  obtain,  n/hr  amtlht-r  hiC'^inf,  in  virtae 
of  his  filed  sobedole!  JJeing  at  the  owner's  mercy  and  nnwilUng  to 
enter  on  auotlier  ooatly  action  at  law,  ho  took  another  lease  for  sixt^ 
years  at  an  enhanced  rent,  having  prenously  been  refused  in  suocea- 
sion  a  judicial  term  under  the  Land  Act  of  18B1  and  a  forty  years' 
lease,  the  result  being  that  Mr.  Grehan  lost  the  beneGt,  uot  only  of 
that  enactment,  but  also,  if  a  decision  given  in  April  by  the  Land 
Commission  is  right,  of  the  leaseholders'  clause  in  the  Act  of  1387  ! 
Here,  therefore,  is  a  tenant  who  can  point  to  nnexhatisted,  substantial, 
and  valuable  improvemeuts  representing  an  outlay,  it  is  estimated,  of 
more  than  £G0OO,  and  who  ts  nevertheless  excluded  from  (be  benelita 
of  every  Land  Act  ]}as8ed  for  the  last  tweuty  years,  bosideft  being  tied 
to  a  rent  manifestly  based  on  his  own  im  pro  v  emeu  ts,  and  higher,  we 
venture  to  say,  than  is  paid  for  the  very  6ne8t  Engibb  fanns  on 
which  the  landlord  makes  and  maintains  sJI  the  improvements.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Joseph  O'Xeill,  nf  I'orhuiariiock,  in  the  same  county,  mav 
be  more  brielty  stated.  He  took  a  farm  after  the  passing  of  the  Aet 
of  1870,  for  a  leasw'  uf  whicli  lie  paid  alarg>'  fine,  that  he  mightpursne 
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hu  laboius  without  drood  of  eviction.  The  lease  oontmned  n  proriBo 
that  kt  its  expiration  the  tottont  was  not  to  inakt*  any  chiim  for 
JuproTeme-Dts.  Mr.  O'Neill,  however,  did  makt^  aeveral  oonsidorablt> 
impp:ivement4,  including  the  erection  of  mme  buildings.  The  Act. 
oC  IBSl  gave  SU,  O'Neill  no  reliei;  but  when  the  Act  of 
18tt7,  which  is  siipposed  to  have  done  complete  justice  to 
leatteholdeni.  hod  passed,  he  served  notice  to  break  the  lease  and  get 
a  fair  rent  lixud.  Therenpou,  the  landlord  contended  that  by  thu 
cjperation  of  Adams  r.  Duntieath  he  wan  entitled  to  have  rent 
fixed  on  the  teniuil'»  improvementii,  as  Mr.  O'Neill  had  contracted 
kimaelf  ont  of  the  proviaiona  of  the  Act  of  1870.  To  this  contention 
the  Snb-Commistdon  Coort  yielded,  and  its  decision  haa  been  afftnued 
by  the  Chief  Commisaoners,  and  so  Mr.  O'Neill's  iraprovementa  are 
ennfiacated  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord.  Still  another  case  of  quite 
recent  occnrreTic«',  illustrative  nf  the  real  meaning  of  the  "  compen^a* 
tion  "  clanses  of  the  %-anoiis  liend  Acta,  in  that  of  Armstrong  y.  King 
Uaritinn,  heard  in  1>ongford  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  tenant  had 
held  under  a  lease  made  in  1794  for  three  lives  and  thtrty-one  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  in  1887  he  was  evicted.  After  higevictioa 
be  claimed  £1800  compensation  for  his  improvements,  and  that  the 
improvements  must  have  been  vi.'ry  considerable  and  valuable  may 
naaonably  be  iufeo^  from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  holding 
was  admitted  by  the  agent  to  have  been  qoadmpled.  What 
happened  ?  In  this  case,  indeed,  tJie  tenant  was  not  shut  out 
flllogetber,  like  Mr.  (irebon  and  Mr.  O'Neill,  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Land  Actfi  of  1870,  1881.  and  1887;  bat  the  agent  valued  his 
improrcmontH  (on  a  two- hundred-acre  farm  quodnipled  in  value)  at 
only  1130,  and  the  County  (^ourt.  judge  finally  awarded  only  lyyl*. 
This  sum  wa.s  afterwards  slightly  increased  by  the  Chief  Land  Com- 
miitmon,  but  out  of  this  larger  sum  a  considoralile  proportion  must  go  to 
the  landlord  for  rent,  and  tht>  Hum  that  remains  is  all  that  Armatrong 
trill  have  as  the  resultof  all  the  improvements  made  by  himself  and  hin 
predecessors  during  ninety-five  years  \  Kvideutly  he  haa  been  robbed 
of  at  least  half  bis  property. 

Now  an  obvious  remark  here  suggests  itself.  If  such  has  been 
the  fate  of  MeHsrs.  Grehuu,  O'Neill,  and  Armstruug  and  other  tenants 
toiabled  by  eAmingtt  iu  other  pursuits  than  fumiiug  to  fight  a  mor«  or 
lea  oostly  legal  battle,  the  reader  can  easily  imogine  that  of  the 
utterly  impoverished  tenants  who  coustitute  the  groat  mass  of  the 
Irish  tenant  body.  The  latter — without  money,  without  accounts, 
without  the  knowledge  requisite  to  win  in  a  fight  of  train»l  intellects 
dealing  with  legal  technicalities — ore  simply  cheated  out  of  their 
rights  wholesale.  Sonu?  of  the  County  Court  judges  themselves,  it 
may  be  added,  who  had  administered  the  Act  of  1870,  admitted 
bftfore  the  Uesiiborough  Commission  that,  the  compensation  which  Ihev 
fult  themselvee  bound  to  pve  to  tenants  was  too  small. 
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The  tmtb  of  tbe  whole  m&tter  Is  clear.  The  Icgiglntnre  paates  bo 
Act  which  profoasoR  to  gire  proteofcion  to  the  Irinh  tenant ;  but  it 
does  so  with  various  and  important  cxcoptions,  roservntions,  lIiuitA- 
tions,  (jualificationft,  and  restrictions.  Thi>  Act  tlien  passes  into  tbe 
haiicls  of  legal  tribunals  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  discover  in  it 
Btill  other  exceptions,  resen^alions,  limitatione,  qnalifications,  and 
restrictions.  The  "  Unionist "  party,  which  compriBes,  we  ape  told, 
not  only  all  the  wealth,  but  all  tbe  education,  intelUgenoe,  and 
honesty  of  the  imtion,  sets  itself  to  estimate  the  valae  of  this 
l^ialation,  and  arrireii  at  its  conclusion  by  cousidertng  only  tJip 
f^enerel  principle,  and  leaving  out  of  sight  all  the  caees  in  vhieli, 
either  by  enactmeufc  of  Parliament  at  by  decision  of  judges,  it  is  not 
to  bo  applied. 

IV.  It  is  stated,  again,  that  a  tenant  in  Ireland  may  sell  hia 
improvements  and  even  hia  tenancy. 

Here,  again,  is  a  caso  of  stating  the  general  rule  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  exception."!. 

(a)  Free  sale  is  alwolutely  not  permitted  to  any  of  the  many 
claesea  shut  out  from  the  rent-fixing'  clause  of  the  Act  of  18t4l  and 
mentioned  above. 

(b)  It  is  denied  to  every  tenant  who,  as  has  been  explained,  is  sold 
ont  and  evicted  "'  on  title."  for  such  a  tenant  has  no  longer,  in  the 
eye  of  tbe  law,  a  tenancy  or  improvementti  to  sell, 

((-)  It  is  denied  also  to  every  leaseholder  who«>e  lease  contaius  a 
clause  against  trauHfernng  his  interest  to  anybody  else  ;  ami  there 
are  thousands  of  such  leaseholders  in  Ireland. 

(d)  It  is  practically  denied  to  every  one  -A'ho  is  racW-rented.  fo» 
who  but  ft  fool  would  buy  merely  the  privilege  of  paying  a  rack- 
rent,  and,  perhaps,  incurring  liability  for  arreart;  of  rack-rent  into  the 
bargain  ?  Cases  Imve,  no  doubt,  occurred  in  which  large  sums  have 
been  paid  by  in-coming  tenants  to  out-going  tenants  for  their  interesta 
in  their  holdings,  and  it  is  sought  to  build  n  great  argument  upon 
them  ;  but  such  eases  are  wholly  exceptional. 

But  the  chief  puiut  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  free  sals  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  that  this  supposed  privilege  is  to  tbe  average 
tenant,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  of  no  advantage  whatever.  What 
does  tbe  Irish  tenant  wont  ?  It  is  not  to  sell  out  his  home,  but  to 
remain  in  it  uudir  favourable  conditions.  It  is  not  to  part  with  bin 
sole  means  of  livelihood  in  his  native  laud,  but  to  be  allowed  to  use 
it  without  being  robbed  of  tbe  fruits  of  his  toil.  Selling  out  is  of  no 
advantage*  to  him,  especially  when  tbe  money  value  of  his  property 
has  been  pored  down  to  half  by  Acta  of  Parliament  and  judicial  inter> 
prelations,  when  out  of  the  money  which  the  sale  produces  must,  be 
paid,  first  ftf  all,  to  tbe  landlord  the  nrroara  of  the  vetj-  rack-rent 
which  brought  him  to  sell  at  all,  and  when  he  has  no  other  employ- 
ment to  turn  to  after  he  is  evicted. 
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Other  Kiipposed  ''  privilcgrs  "  of  the  Irish  tcnaiit  as  "  prolectetl  " 
by  law  in  1880  mifrht  bo  shovrn  to  be  fiimilarly  dpfttitnte  of  aubstantiul 
Vttlue.  t'T  so  accompanied  by  exceptions  and  *jualiiicatioiis  as  to  be 
pmctioulty  worthlfs*  to  the  K>'e«l  body  of  Irish  t^nani^farmers;  but 
spaoe  forbids  thiB  furttier  exaininatioQ,  and  the  statements  of  tho 
ndrocates  of  the  landlord  party,  which  have  m  far  been  nnalyM^d, 
are  /miyc  inicn-nUo  the  most  iuiportaut  jjurt  ot  the  ''  Unionist''  ca!>e 
a^BUist  the  Iriah  tenant. 

And  now  w«  an?  in  a  position  to  estimate  at  their  proper  valui? 
ich  »tfitemenra  regarding  the  exceptional  poHitiou  of  the  Irieh  truant 
aa  thoee  which  daily  fall  from  the  Upa  of  Mr.  Balfour,  to  which  Lord 
S&liBbnry  gave  uttemnco  at  Watford,  and  with  which  Lord  Derby 
reomtly  illaminatcd  and  eiili)<hteuf;d  tho  "Liberal  Union"  Club. 
Sttid  tho  Iftst-mcntioncd  *^  Unionist  "  leader  on  tlic  occasion  referred  to : 

"We  must  meet  fiction  by  fact,  even  by  frequent,  and  it  may  bo  woari- 

«ome,  restAtemeni  of  fart.     Wlien  we  liear  a  man  talk  am  if  nn  Iriah  l^nunt 

n>ii)<l  bo  prictif^  withmit  ciui.ie,  ftml  lii.s  improvements  confiiwated,  we  mttttt 

,«niiiwer  tliat  no  teiuuii  oin  be  evicted  except  for  fixe<l  renft ;  (hat  in  99  canes 

}ut  of  lOii  where  ho  fails  to  p«y  it  i»  bocatuse  he  will  not,  iiml  not  liAcnuhe 

cannot ;  and  t  hnt  in  etrry  j)<Nf9if4«  ctue  he  ge(«  bock  the  vidue  of  any 

iprovetmeutti  which  he  may  have  made." 

Xow,  if  onytliing  al  all  has  been  proved  in  the  foi*egoing  pages,  it 
is  that  what  Lord  Derby  fto  contidently  deciies  oa  fiction  is  stem  fact, 
Land  that  what   ho  exalts  as  fact    is  mere  fiction  ;  and  to  borrow  a 
fphfBse  of  his  own,  slightly  altered,  we  aro  forced  at  oucc  to  the  con- 
clusion that   there   is  no  nect^asary  connection  biitwoen  at  Ii-ost  some 
'*  Unionist  "  declarations  and  aiithenticflted  truth. 

Again,  Mr!  Balfour  is  reported  to  liave  attempted  to  show  as 
fbUowR  at  Manchester,  on  May  2,  that,  if  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  position  of  the  Irish  tenant  and  that  of  the  English  tenant,  it  is 
ODC  in  favour  of  the  former  : — 

"The  Iritih  tenant  has  hi^  rent  Gxed  for  him  by  the  State;  in  Uuiciishire 
the  State  is  still  of  opinion  that  yon  havn  the  sense  and  the  independence 
to  fix  it  For  ynun«lf.  In  Ireland,  if  a  tenant  is  turned  out,  no  matter  for 
what  cauHo,  he  the  cause  non-nayraent  of  rent  or  any  other  cause, he  has  au 
ohMiluto  rijzht  to  the  value  of  his  improvcnioncs  ;  a  man  in  Loocoshire  who 
flbould  build  a  cotta^  or  a  houne,  nml  t^hould  decline  to  pay  Ms  rent  to  the 
laniUord,  would  be  turned  out,  but  ho  would  not  get  compensation  for  Im 
improvements." 

On  this  confident  declaration  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  if  anything 
at  all  has  beeen  established  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  under  the 
appearance  of  truth  the  most  unfounded  impreseions  may  be  convoyed 
hi  minds  uui  forewarned  of  luHung  fallacies  and  veiled  untruths. 
TUhe  State,  inde«d,  does  in  theory  Gx  n^nts  in  Ireland ;  but  in  pmc- 
Ucpt  as  has  been  seen,  it  does  no  such  tiling  in  whole  classes  of  coses, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  other  coses  the  process  is  intolerably  costly  and 
tedioas;  while,  If  the  State  does  not  fix  rents  in  any  cases  in  Lancashire, 
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it  is  because  it  is  unm^crssAry  that  it  should  do  .so,  and,  if  TjinroNhii^ 
dooH  not  fwl  thr  ncc<>RHity  for  Stat^  rent-fixing,  how  ist  tt  worsp  off 
in  ivBpoct  of  this  matter  than  Ireland,  which  does  fecHt?  In  In-land 
thr  ple&sant  theor)',  no  doubt,  ia  that  t^-erj-  enct^d  tenant  ha*  an  abeo- 
luti'  right  to  the  value  of  hiti  iniiwoveineuta ;  but  in  practice  this 
"  bbsohit'i?  right  "  Ltt  Touud  to  b<-  »o  sihadoiry  and  uusubstuntiiil  as  to 
be  a  mockery  andi'Ti'n  a  tituire  ;  while,  if  it  Uj  the  owl'  tWt  u  similar 
right  dues  not  exist  in  linncasliire,  it  is  plain  tlibt  it  is  becausi* 
t?nanta  in  Lancashire  do  iwt  huild  their  own  hoasna  or  do  not  need 
Buch  *'prolx*ction,"  for  Mr.  Halfonr  will  not  be  able  to  persuodf  even 
n  CriiniOBe  Li^aguc  audience  that  the  right  rcffnvd  to  vs-onld  be  for  a 
day  or  uq  hour  withheld  from  liancoabin'  if  the  conditions  wer** 
revt-rawl,  and  if  Lancashire  tenants  exist*-d  who  were  liable  to  be 
robbed  of  their  property  by  their  Inndlords. 

Ab  for  Lord  Salisbur}*'.s  Fttat<-nit-ntA  on  thi-  Ii-ish  Uw  of  tenants' 
imppovemi-nta,  they  havi*  ali-oady  H-cn  shown  to  be  so  reckless  that 
fnrther  allusion  to  them  hero  would  b--  quit*-  snperflaous. 

One  remark  may  be  made  in  conclusion.  If  there  be  any  p<'r3ons 
who  ought  to  know  better  Lhau  others  the  existence  and  elTecti  of  the 
rttitrictious,  r-servatlons,  and  (jualiiicatious  wliich  mar  the  coacessions 
tardily  made  to  tho  demandu  of  the  Iritih  teuant,  it  ia  such  cbaiupiODB 
of  the  laudlurds  of  In<liuid  as  Lord  Sulisbury,  Mr.  Jtalfour.  and  Lord 
Derb}'.  fur  it  wn^  al.  th>'  instance  of  the  Irisli  landlords  and  tlioir 
repress ntatives  in  rarliainent  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bills  of  1870  and 
1881  wen*  mangled,  mutilati.'d,  and  shorn  of  their  due  proportioDB 
and  of  Bome  of  their  moat  important  provisions.  Kay,  some  of  the 
very  beneGts  which  the  Irish  tenant  is  now  said  by  "  Umonists  "  to 
IKMJsess,  Irish  nienilwn*  have  in  recr-nt  years  more  tliau  once  proposed 
111  ffivi-  him,  but  have  been  prevented  from  giving  him  by  tho  very 
daw  which  is  now  trjring  to  persuade  the  British  public  that  he  has 
long  enjoyed  them  !  In  view  of  such  a  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  ri-strain 
one's  indignation  at  the  favourite  "  Unionist "  apologies  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  Irish  t«nant  property,  or  at  the  misreiiresentations  and 
suppressions  of  the  truHi  by  which  mtistmhinuft  is  given  to  thoie 
altabby  pleas.  Of  one  thing,  assuredly,  the  "Unionist"  itpologista 
majr  be  certain  :  the  anger  caused  by  the  injustice  inflicted  on  tli« 
Irish  tenant  under  the  fonns  of  law  is  not  one  whit  greater  than  the 
contempt  inspired  by  the  attempt  to  show  tliat  uoiuju.'iitice  is  iutlictod 
at  idl.  The  practice  of  those  in  the  old  day^  who  openly  avowed 
that  they  should  take  who  had  the  power  and  they  should  keep  who 
could,  was  noble  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  modern  robbers 
whose  crime  is  no  less  Hagront,  but  who,  by  a  Pecksniffian  ossumptaoQ 
«tf  virtue,  try  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  actj  and  even  to  represent 
thcmR'?lven  OS  the  real  Kuffen're. 

J,  J,  CtAKCY. 
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A   REVELATION   AND   A   PROPHECY, 


ON  tiie  centenary  of  tlie  fall  of  the  Bastille  the  Parisian  mob 
looted  the  Caf6  Imolfi,  in  the  Rue  Royale.  The  proprietor  had 
omitted  to  decorate  his  premises,  a  pleasant  resort,  famous  for  its 
ices,  and,  being  angrily  ordered  to  display  some  bunting,  unluckily  so 
&r  forgot  himself  aa  to  hoist  the  Italian  flag.  "  The  red  fool  fury  of 
tiie  Seine"  biased  up  instantly.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
cafe  and  its  contents  were  flung  into  the  gutter,  and  its  unlucky 
proprietor  fled  for  his  life  to  the  protection  of  the  police.  It  was  a 
ngnificant  little  incident,  noted  largely  throughout  Europe,  but  in  no 
place  more  curiously  than  in  the  Eternal  City,  where  at  any  moment 
,-.  the  pent-up  forces  which  demolished  the  Cafe  Imolfi  might  break  out 
into  fierce  collision  and  result  in  catastrophe.  But  in  Rome  the 
bftluice  of  force  in  the  opposing  elements  is  reversed.  The  Quirioal, 
which  flaunts  the  Italian  -national  flag  before  the  gates  of  the 
Tatican,  represents  the  material  force  of  a  united  nation,  while  the 
Pope  in  his  palace-prison  is  as  powerless  as  was  the  cafe  proprietor 
of  the  Roe  Royale  when  the  mob  kicked  his  furniture  Into  the 
street.  Should  a  collision  come,  his  only  thought  must  be  of  flight. 
If  the  Pope  conld  have  asserted  his  authority  by  the  arm  of  the 
flesh,  he  would  have  done  so,  in  order  to  avert — or,  if  that  were 
impossible,  to  avenge — the  ceremony  in  honour  of  Giordano  Bruno, 
which  had  taken  place  six  weeks  before.  No  incident  of  late  years 
has  so  deeply  wounded  the  sentiments  of  the  mlers  of  the  Church 
as  the  unveiling  of  the  Bruno  monament  on  June  9.  The  Inquisition 
Iiad  burned  Bnino  in  1600,and,  although  the  Church  might  have  ignored 
the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory,  that  was  not  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Bmno  celebration  was  treated  by  the  Vatican.  The  Pentecostal  Fes- 
tivBl  was  clouded  by  a  gloom  that  could  be  felt.     The  whole  Church 
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woB  ioTited  to  share  in  tlie  indijmation  with  which  its  head  regard«d 
the  sttcrik'go  of  tho  commpraoratton,  and  in  eyery  way  the  Pope  made 
All  men  understand  that  the  iron  bod  entered  into  his  aotO.  He 
spent  the  whole  day  ia  his  private  cha])el,  prostrate  Uforc  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  exposed  on  tUe  altar,  prayinj^  iu  the  midst  of  tho  assembled 
prelates  of  his  Court  for  an  ex]iiation  of  the  blanphemieB  of  Campo  di 
Fiore.  From  Saturday  till  AVednesday  morning  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  tUu  Vatican  but  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  I'owor.t  accredited  to 
the  Holy  See.  It  waA  to  him  a^  if  tho  Abomination  of  Desolation 
had  been  set  up  in  the  Holy  of  Iloliefl,  and  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
to  tilt?  heresitirch  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  outward  and  ridble  si^ 
of  the  determiuatioQ  of  the  triumphant  Revolution  to  press  forward 
to  the  "overthrow  of  the  sacred  authority  of  the  I'outifis  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  L'bristiau  faith." 

ITje  !Sa<nvd  College  of  Cardinals  was  summoned  to  a  most  secret 
and  extraordiuaiy  CouBii<tory,  in  a  form  and  nndor  precautions  which 
had  only  twice  been  adopted  iu  the  long  reigu  of  Pius  the  Ninth.  At 
tbia  Consistorj'  heo  tbe  Thirteenth  communicated  to  his  Cardinals 
the  grave  decision  at  which  he  bad  arriviHl.  The  &olenm  Allocu- 
tion which  he  addressed  to  them,  and  which  was  HubaequrTitly 
poblished  to  the  world,  amounted  practically  to  a  Pbatifical  declara- 
tion that  Home  was  no  longer  a  safe  or  tenable  residence  for  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  freed<im  of  the  Apostulic  fhuctioiis 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Pontifical  office,  aln-ady  impaired  from  of  old 
by  the  usurpation  of  the  Ilevolutiou,  were  uow  menaced  with  extinc- 
tion by  the  growing  insolence  of  the  sects  of  evil.  The  dating  of 
desperate  men,  unchained  to  every  crime,  driven  on  by  the  fiercenesB 
of  lawless  desires,  could  no  longiT  bo  restrained ;  tlie  city  that  wna 
cmoe  tlie  safe  and  inviolable  seat  of  the  Holy  See  was  now  the 
capital  of  a  new  impiety,  where  absurd  and  impudent  worship 
was  paid  to  human  reason.  **  Hereby  is  n'udered  evident  in  what 
condition  is  placed  the  Supreme  Head  of  tho  Church,  the  Pastor  aud 
tite  Teacher  of  tho  Catholic  world."  Tlie  other  oommunicatioas 
addressed  by  tbe  Pope  to  the  Princes  of  the  Church  at  this  most  secret 
Gonautory  hare  not  yet  been  divulged  ;  but  it  is  b^'-lieved  that  the 
Pope  was  able  to  report  a  most  important  and  reAssuriog  statemont 
a?  to  the  support  which  was  assured  to  tho  Holy  See  in  case  that  any 
further  encroachment  of  a  sct^ous  nature  was  mode  on  the  liberties  of 
the  Church.  Tho  Pope  hod  received  by  siiecial  courier  from  Vienna 
A  long  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor-King  Francis  Joseph,  in 
wltich  Innsbruck  or  Bo07.on  was  oflen-d  him  as  a  residence — an  ofi*er 
previously  made  to  Pius  the  Ninth — in  case  he  was  forced  to  leare 
llume.  The  Emperor  farther  assured  the  Pope  that  if  the  Italian  Go>*em- 
mont  were  to  proceed  to  lay  a  Wolent  hand  cither  up^in  the  Vatican, 
the  Lat«rau,  or  Castel  Gondolfo,  or  any  part  of  these  tbree  palacea 
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fteoored  to  the  Holy  See  by  tbe  Law  of  Guarantees,  Austria  would 
regard  it  as  a  casus  helix — the  Triple  Alliance  notwithBtanding. 

Whatever  consolation  these  assurances  may  have  given  to  the 
Cardinals,  mnst  have  been  damped  .bj  the  announcement  that 
the  new  Penal  Code,  which  empowers  the  Courts  to  consign  to 
prison  any  priest  whose  discouraes  are  objected  to  by  tbe  dvil 
authorities,  had  received  the  Royal  Assent  that  very  day.  The 
stm^le  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  it  was  recognized,  had 
entered  upon  a  new  and  probably  a  decisive  campaign,  and  the  Pope, 
as  generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  the  Church,  began  by  preparing 
for  what  may  at  any  moment  become  an  inevitable  retreat.  It  is 
nnderstood  that  should  war  break  ont  between  France  and  Italy,  or 
should  the  quarrel  between  the  Quirinal  with  its  Penal  Code  and  the 
Vatican  with  its  clergy  reanlt  in  open  conflict,  the  Pope  will  leave 
Borne  and  seek  refuge  on  the  Balearic  Islands.  From  that  retreat, 
sheltered  by  the  Spanish  flag  and  secured  from  Interference  by  the 
fleets  of  Europe,  the  Holy  Father  will  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  Chnrch  until  such  time  as  the  restoration  of  peace  shall  enable 
him  to  return  to  re-estabUsh  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
city  of  the  Caesars. 

S. 

In  Europe  there  are  at  this  moment  but  three  men  who  stand  out 
above  their  fellows  as  the  supreme  representatives  of  various  kinds  of 
power.  Alexander  the  Third  represents  the  authority  of  material 
force  ;  Prince  Bismarck  the  might  of  scientific  organization ;  and  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  world.  Of  the  three  the 
Popo  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  autocratic.  His  empire  is 
vaster  than  that  of  the  Russian  Tzar,  and  before  his  authority  even  the 
imperious  Chancellor  has  been  compelled  to  bow.  Although  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  he  is  ruler  of  a  dominion  as  wide  as  the 
■world,  and  there  is  no  language  spoken  among  men  wherein  his  word 
is  not  recognized  as  the  voice  of  a  master.  There  is  a  loneliness  and 
a  mystery  about  Leo  that  differentiates  him  from  the  other  potentates 
■of  our  day.  Prince  Bismarck  is  intensely  human.  He  stands  before 
ns  as  the  very  incarnation  of  masterful  man.  He  lives  before  us, 
■complete  in  all  human  relations,  with  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  sons,  his 
dogs,  his  pipe,  and  his  beer ;  lie  touches  the  common  life  of  his  day 
at  every  point.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Tzar :  although  in  his  case 
he  is  more  withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  he  shares  not  less  fully 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  ordinary  man.  As  father,  as  husband,  as  master, 
as  friend,  he  is  a  man  among  men ;  nor  does  the  burden  of  empire 
separate  him  from  the  simple  family  joys  and  natural  every-day  cares  of 
the  human  home.  Bat  the  Pope  stands  apart.  He  sleeps  as  other 
men,  and  eata  as  they,  but  a  great  gulf  yawns  between  him  and  other 
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mortals.  He  has  b  palace,  but  lie  is  without  a  homo.  Hu  hw  ser- 
vants and  domestic  friends ;  but  the  oelil)flcy  which  for  ct'nluriop 
has  been  imposml  upou  the  clerg}'  of  his  Church  debars  him  from  th«< 
deepest  Bud  most  bimiaii  of  all  relotionahipe,  Ue  hats  uevor  kui;wa  the 
joys  nor  sulTered  the  sorrowii  which  make  up  a  great  part  of  the 
higher  life  of  the  onliaarj-  mun.  Hy  has  livt'd  and  lives  apart,  alone, 
divorced  from  naturi*  that  he  muy  bt'  oomseci-attd  to  tht'.Bervice  of  his 
Church,  without  wife  or  child,  that  he  may  care  solely  for  the  Bride  of 
the  Lamb,  and  watch  nion^  stnlulously  over  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  of  the  houeehold  uf  faith. 

llic  Pope,  thus  excludtfl  from  the  healthy  human  life  of  the 
family,  clings  all  the  more  pn8siouat«]y  t<i  the  local  mirroBudings 
which  serve  him  as  a  subBtiiute  fur  home.  His  centre  is  not  a  home. 
It  is  Home.  The  reiiult.  ie  that  the  disudvantagee  which  celibacy  was 
established  to  avert,  n>ap|)par  in  another  Bhn]>e.  He  that  is  married 
ooreUi  for  the  things  that  are  of  (he  worhl — how  ho  may  please  his 
wife;  whereas  he  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Iiord,  how  he  may  pleo.'ie  the  Lord.  For  the  world  and  tlie 
wife,  read  Rome  and  its  sovereignty,  and  it  is  equally  trne  of  the 
Po^ws.  The  local  anxieties,  the  tf'mporal  govemnient  of  the  city  in 
which  tlie  Popes  succeeded  the  Cfflsars,  have  become  as  cramping 
and  crippling  to  the  successors  of  8t.  Peter  as  the  household  carea 
that  might  hare  encompassed  them  had  they  all  imitated  the  Fisher- 
man, who  had  not  only  a  wife,  but  a  mother-in-law.  It  is  this  which 
gives  snch  strange  interest  to  the  position  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  at 
the  present  moment.  He  is  distracted  between  conflicting  ideals— 
exactly  as  a  good  father  of  a  family  is  often  torn  asunder  between  tin* 
claims  of  his  household  and  the  claims  of  the  world  at.  large.  The 
struggle  which  is  going  on  in  the  Vatican  is  but  the  latest  phase  of 
the  conflict  which  the  apostle  declared  troubled  the  married  man  who 
had  to  reconcile  the  desire  to  please  the  Xxird  and  to  plea«e  his  wife. 

As  Bome  men  nerer  have  any  divine  call  that  leads  them  to  discharge 
duties  outside  their  own  doorstep,  so  some  Popes  have  never  n-cog- 
nized.  the  existence  of  duties  incompatible  with  their  primary  fealty 
to  the  local  interests  of  the  Italian  town  in  which  they  have  tqiont 
their  lives.  That  which  distinguishes  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  that  before 
his  mind  there  has  passed  a  risiou  of  a  higher  and  nobler  tdvul  than 
that  of  being  the  mere  temporal  master  of  the  Eternal  City.  He  has 
eeen,  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  a  vision  of  a  wider  sovereignty  than  any 
which  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  realised,  and  before 
his  eyes  there  has  been  unfolded  u  magnificent  conception  of  a  reatty 
oniverBal  Church,  as  'Mofty  as  th»^  Love  of  God,  and  wide  as  are  the 
wants  of  men."  But  no  sooner  boa  he  gnsed  with  holy  ecsta-sy  on 
the  world-wide  dominion  which  lies  almost  within  his  grasp,  tlian  be 
turns   with   a  sigh  to  the  older  and  smaller  ideal  of  the  temporal 
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aovertfignt}'  of  Rome,  wkicii  has  bounded  the  honnm  uf  so  many  of 
his  predcce^sore.  and  wbicli  pr<tsses  ii|x>n  him  like  the  atiuoh-phcre 
of  the  whole  of  lii.<  widiiiig  life.  Tlii-w  an*  the  two  dreams,  the  two 
tdfals,  [i(»polt!s&l}'  aiiUi^tiiistic  oiii*  to  thr  otiipi-;  but  Leo  helple^ialy 
oUngs  tu  butU. 

To  those  who  do  ni>t  liwU  at.  thf  world  and  it.s  affaii-s  from  an  oot-of- 
tbe-wsy  comer  of  the  world  from  which  the  tide  of  Empire  has  long 
ODoe  ebbi-d,  it  is  dHficidt.  to  see  how  any  com]>arisoii  can  U*  made  Ixv 
twectn  the  two  ideals  which  hHiirit  thi*  imagination  cf  the  Hdy  Father. 
It  is,  to  put  it  vulgarly,  all  T^onibanl  Street  to  a  ChiTia  orange  in 
fafronr  of  the  world-wide  ideal.  And  yet  there  ib  to  those  who  have 
been  bom  and  bred  under  Italian  skies  a  strong  and  natnral  fascina- 
tion aliout  the  ideal  wliich  centre^  in  the  re-e-stablishment  of  Papal 
sorereignty  in  Home.  Rome  is  a  name  to  conjure  with.  For  more 
than  twii  thousand  years  the  Seven-hillfNU  City  was  for  wfal  or  for  woe 
more  important  than  any  otht-r  point  in  the  world's  surface.  It  is 
tht)  only  city  which  t- ver  conquered  a  continent.  Alike  as  the  seat  of 
the  KepnbHc,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  ih^-  Popedom  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Honir  was  t  he  capital  of  the  world.  The  bruad  arrow  of  Itoman  Kmpire 
is  branded  deep  on  the  body  of  our  ciWlisatiou.  Our  law,  onr  language 
our  habits,  our  religion — all  have  the  iwpre&s  of  the  Roman  mint.  The 
very  air  of  Euroi>e  its  impregnated  with  the  oione  that  streams,  as 
from  a  perennial  fountain,  from  th<i  hJstorj'  of  Rome.  There  is  every- 
tluiig  that  can  fajtcIuaLe  the  Luiagiuation  and  stimulate  the  mind  in 
the  IrodilioDS  that  cUng  round  the  ruined  walla  of  the  Eternal  City, 
nor  can  the  leaat  n-verent  be  unconscious  of  the  awe  excited  by  the 
Bscrod  ahriDfa  which  for  a  t)iuu^aiid  years  have  abKorbed  the  devotion 
of  the  world. 

"  AfoLhfirot  Art.t  an  once  uf  Ann* ;  tliy  hand 

Wfta  then  out  guArdUn.  and  is  still  oar  Guide 

Parent  of  onr  religion !  " 


To  reign  in  Rome  might  well  rouse  the  loftiest  ambition,  and  to  loee 
the  so\'eri:Tignfy  of  the  Imperial  City  might  rend  the  heart  of  tht 
most'  callous  of  mortals.  That  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  below  whose  feet  St.  John  saw  peoples,  and 
mnltitude!),  and  nations,  and  tongues,  was,  at  any  time  between  the 
days  of  the  Scipios  and  the  era  of  the  Medici,  the  natural  centre  of  any 
organization  that  sought  to  exercise  world-wide  dominion.  Civiliza- 
tion grew  up  round  the  shoivs  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  inland  »ea 
which  was  the  ci-adle  of  the  culture  of  the  world.  To  a  devout 
Catholic,  not  even  the  sacred  sites  which  witnessed  the  passion  of 
onr  Ijord  are  more  sacrod  than  the  city  where  the  first  marlyra, 
swathed  in  pitchy  cerements,  blazc^d  rut  torches  in  the  gardens  of 
Kero,  ftod  whi-ra  their  descendants  founded  an  empire  more  splendid 
than  that  of  Augnstuii,  mon^  beneficent  than  that  of  the  Ajitonines. 
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The  City  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  the  Coliseum,  where  generation 
after  generation  of  the  most  divinely  gift«d  of  our  raoe  have  laviahod 
ihe  utmofit  ivt^urceu  of  theiu  art,  their  iuti^llect,  and  their  genius,  may 
well  Eeem  marked  out  from  of  old  to  Iw  iha  natural  and  uLerual  seat 
of  the  Vicegtrent  of  God. 

Apart  from  these  considerntLons,  wliich  appeal  to  all  mm,  the 
Uomao  PontiRs  have  aajuin-d  in  lim  course  of  ages,  by  vcwxt}  force  of 
inveterate  hahit,  an  instinct  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  conceive  of  a  Catholic  Ciiurch  which  has  nob  Ilome  as  its 
oeotre.  Use  and  wont  are  f^at  deities  even  in  the  Hpiritttal  rvulm, 
and  nse  and  wont  point  to  Kome  and  Rome  alone  as  the  centre  of  the 
Catholic  world.  Many  a  time  the  Po|)es  havo  been  driven  from  Home : 
som(;timas  they  have  voluntarily  left  it :  but  sooner  or  lat-cr  they  havo 
always  returned  to  it.  The  administration  of  the  most  gigantic  polity 
known  to  man  is  centralized  there.  All  roads  lead  to  Home,  and  from 
Rome  there  have  iasnod  since  Christian  civilization  began  the  wingod 
words  of  power  and  of  Lifo  which  havo  knit  the  Catholic  world  into 
one. 

Tt  is  therefore  nataral  that  the  Po]>e  should  cling  lo  Rome,  and 
fihonid  regard  even  hi^  contemplated  riHreat  to  the  Balearic  Islands 
as  but  a  temporary  flight  from  a  pasidng  storm.  Some  day  the  sky 
will  clear,  and  onco  mor6  the  Vicar  of  Chriet  will  re-occupy  the  Sec 
ot  St.  Peter.  Equally  natnral  is  it  that,  being  in  Rome,  ho  should 
wish  bo  bo  master  in  his  own  honse.  Absolute  independence  is  an  in- 
diapensabln  condition  for  tlie  fne  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power. 
This  independence,  according  to  English  ideas,  can  best  be 
obtained  by  the  abandonment  by  the  spiritual  power  of  aJI  t*'mporal 
claims,  and  the  recognition  by  the  secular  government  that  it  has  no 
authority  In  the  spiritnal  realm,  Bnt  this  ideal,  whit^  can  be  realized 
where  there  is  no  antagonism  between  Church  and  State,  is  niuniftHtly 
impossible  where,  as  in  Italj-,  the  State  is  practically  a  rival  Church, 
quite  as  determined  to  persecute  as  Torqneinadn  or  Calvin.  Hi>noe 
to  the  Voipe  it  seems  oh  part  of  the  ordinance  of  Ciod  that  he  should 
dwell  in  Itome,  and,  being  resident  theiv.  that  hi*  t^himltl  rt-ign  in  the 
Eternal  City  as  its  temporal  lord,  not  becaose  he  cares  for  the 
aoeptre  of  Bcculnr  dominion,  but  beeanse  nothing  sltiirf.  of  M^veTeignty 
oon,  under  th"  circumstances,  secure  him  the  freedom  neceaaorj-  for  the 
exetoise  of  his  spiritual  prrtogotiveeL  It  is  tJus  which  driminat^^  the 
mind  of  Leo  the  Tliirtconth.  Waking  or  sleeping,  the  idea  of  re- 
Btoring  the  lost  temporal  dominion  of  his  prpdeceasors  lu-vcr  leaves  him. 
Itooloiire  the  whole  texture  of  his  thoughts,  it  iniluenoea  his  poUqy, 
and  niakt')^  itself  felt  throughout  the  wlinl«  nrbit  (if  PoritifieiJ  net  ion. 

And  hrre  it  may  be  observed  in  jiassing  that,  liowever  absorbing 
may  be  tin  inflnenoe  of  Roman  politics  on  tJie  Holy  See.  At  tii» 
prasent    moment,  whpn  the  restoration   of  ita  temporal  sovereignty 
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is  bat  &  UieOT}-  or  an  aspirfttion,  it  is  nothing  to  the  distraction  that 
woald  follow  if  the  Pope  were  to  be  cursed  with  the  burden  of  a  granted 
prayer  and  set  up  once  more  on  the  throne  of  Rome.  If  the  Italian 
Government  cared  to  make  a  great  coup,  it  could  do  so  to-morrow  by 
simply  handing  over  to  the  Pope  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  would  find  himself  hopelessly  at  a  loss  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  position  for  which  he  sighs.  None  of  the  indispens- 
able instruments  of  government  are  ready  to  his  hand.  He  has 
neither  employes,  financiers,  police,  soldiers,  nor  any  other  administra- 
tive officials.  In  less  than  a  week  the  bad  elements  that  lurk  in 
every  great  city  would  have,  made  a  revolution,  and  in  a  fortnight  the 
Italian  troops  would  be  enthusiastically  welcomed  as  the  only  force  by 
which  Rome  could  be  rescued  from  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

This,  however,  by  the  way.  The  Pope  does  not  realize  the  truth,  and 
the  re-establiahment  of  his  temporal  sovereignty  is  still  hia  first  dream, 
a  dream  of  the  dear  dead  past,  hallowed  no  doubt  by  innamerable 
sacred  associations,  but  limited,  local,  and  fatally  opposed  to  the 
realization  of  his  other  dream,  which  intermittently  exercises  a 
very  powerful  influence  over  his  imagination.  This  second  vision 
is  infinitely  more  sablime  than  the  restitution  of  the  unim- 
paired sovereignty  of  the  Papal  See  over  all  the  ancient  patri- 
mony of  the  Church.  Leo  has  dreamed  of  being  really  the  Pastor 
of  the  world,  iu  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  To  be  Vicegerent  of 
Grod,  and  therefore  reiiresentative  of  the  Father  of  all  men,  is  to  stand 
-in  loco  parentis  to  all  the  human  race.  The  Church,  the  Lamb's  Bride, 
is  the  mother  of  humanity.  As  head  of  the  Church,  he  must  care 
with  a  mother's  love  for  all  the  children  of  the  family.  It  matters  not 
that  many  are  orphaned  from  birtli,  knowinp;  not  of  their  divine 
parent4»ge.  It  is  for  him  to  teach  them  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  to  prove  t<j  them  by  infinite  acts  of  helpful  semce  the  reality 
of  the  motherhood  of  the  Church.  No  difference  of  creed,  no  blind- 
ness of  negation,  no  obstinacy  of  unbelief,  can  shut  out  any  human 
soul  from  the  loving  care  of  the  shepherd  to  whom  God  has  entrusted 
the  guardianship  oi'  His  flock.  Humanity  wanders  in  the  wilderness: 
he  will  be  its  guide.  The  forces  of  evil  abound,  making  sad  havoc 
of  the  forlorn  children  of  men ;  he  will  stand  in  the  breach  and 
cast  the  shield  of  divine  grace  and  of  human  service  over  the  victims 
of  the  Evil  One.  Men  are  ignorant :  he  will  teach  them.  They  are 
groping  in  the  dark  :  he  will  lead  them  into  light.  Up  from  the 
void  everywhere  rises  a  despairing  cry,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ? 
And  from  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican  palace  he  answers,  '*I  will  conduct 
you  into  the  paths  of  all  peace." 

This,  of  couree,  or  something  like  this,  has  over  been  the  aspiration. 
of  all  ike  greater  Popes.  Cut  Leo  differs  from  his  predecessors  in 
bnng  more  under  the  influence  of  the  modern  spirit,  which  has  read 
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a  mure  mondanf  meiming  into  the  words  of  Christ.  It  in  reported  of . 
Anaxagurss  tliat  in  his  old  age.  having  abandoned  all  iuterest  tn  the 
politics  of  his  time,  he  was  reproached  for  ceasing  to  care  for  his 
countn'.  ""  Be  silent,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  the  great*«t  affection  for 
my  countty."  poicting  upwards  as  he  epoke  to  the  Etturs.  It  is  in 
ig:aclly  the  opposite  direction  that  Leo  has  moved.  No  doabt.  like  all: 
Christians,  he  would  say  tliat  ho  set  not  his  affections  on  things  beloir,  I 
bat  on  tilings  above^hat  hero  he  had  no  oontinDing  city,  bat  bad  a , 
house  eternal  in  the  hoavi-na ;  hm  (hat  is  no  longer  the  note  of  Christian 
thoQght.  Rather  does  In-  pray  with  our  I.ord,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  ^ 
Thy  will  b«*  done  on  eartb  as  it  is  in  heaven ; "  and  in  his  viHion  offl 
things  to  come  he  sh>s  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  become  rhe  Lord's 
5nd  his  Christ's.  It  is  to  cBtAblish  the  City  of  God  ia  the  hearts  and 
the  lives  of  men,  not  In  the  future  or  beyond  the  grave,  but  here  and 
now.  that  he  hos  ly-i^n  called  to  the  Papal  throne.  Not  from  any  mere 
lust  of  power  and  personal  ambition,  but  with  a  genuine  a.spiration  to 
be  helpful  to  mankind,  T^o  dreanut  of  ri^-establtshing  on  a  wider  basis 
and  a  frnri>r  foundation  (he  spiritual  authority  of  Innocent  the  Third 
and  of  Gregory  the  Seventh.  lit-  fi-els  himeelf  called  to  make  the 
Holy  See  once  more  the  active  and  omniprfsent  embodiment  of  tbe 
conscience  of  manklnJ,  He  is  to  be  the  oi^i^an  through  which  God 
speaks,  not  merely  concerning  dogmas  as  to  the  divine  attributes,  or 
in  defining  differences  between  orthodox  and  heretical  subtletiea,  bnt 
as  the  living  guide,  the  lively  oracle  from  which  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind may  derive  the  same  practical  and  anthoritattre  counsel  that  the 
Hebrews  obtained  from  the  Urim  and  the  Thumnum  of  thuii"  lugh- 
priest.  Leo  would  fain  be  the  M<ises  of  the  new  Exodus  of  Uumanity, 
their  leader  through  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  the  Promised  Land,  in 
which  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  society  will  be  done  away,  and 
all  things  political  imd  social  wilt  have  become  new. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  is,  in  short,  a  Pope  who  takes  himselT  seriously, 
who  believes  in  his  divine  mission,  and  who  is  penetrated  by  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Church  must  address  herself  practically  to  the  solution] 
of  all  the  pressing  problems  of  life.  Honw  sum,  jtUtil  httmanum  a  tiu* 
aiienum  jmto^  lakes  with  him  a  wider  and  nobler  range.  He  is  not 
merely  a  man  among  men,  but  reprt'sentative  of  the  (lod  who  linlh 
made  of  one  blood  all  natiouH  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  therefore  he  must  interest  himself  in  every  department  of  human 
life.  All  thiS;  which  may  si*em  to  some  but  as  the  wildest  lunacy, 
fwd  to  others  as  insufferable  nrrogance,  has  indeed  a  very  solid 
foundation.  Whatever  may  be  ea\d  against  the  Catholic  Cliureh,  it 
does  nnqnestionnbly  represent  an  immense  moral  force.  The  most 
bigoted  Protestant  may  therefore  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  this  moral 
(broo  being  directed  to  practical  ends.  Hitherto  unqnestionably  the 
Popes  have  not  lived  np  to  their  privileges,  and  very  few  of  them  hayo 
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CTen  attempted  to  rise  to  the  level  of  their  opportunities.  If  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  is  really  about  to  apply  the  vast  moral  force  of  which  he  is 
the  official  embodiment  to  the  solution  of  the  practical  questions  of  the 
day,  even  those  who  are  most  sceptical  about  the  aupematural  grace  on 
which  he  bases  his  claim,  may  well  rejoice  that  so  vast  a  moral  influence 
is  no  longer  to  be  wasted  on  theological  pnerilities  and  ecclesiastical 
trifles. 

But,  alas !  the  moment  the  Pope  essays  to  make  a  step  towards  the 
realization  of  his  world-wide  ideal,  he  seems  to  be  checked  and  thwarted 
by  his  earlier  dream  !  When  he  would  act  as  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, he  is  in  danger  of  being  biassed  by  his  aspiration  to  be  an  Italian 
prince.  When  he  attempts  to  set  up  a  supreme  tribunal  for  the 
guidance  of  humanity,  the  Italian  limitations  are  apt  to  baffle  \\\m, 
and  instead  of  being  cosmopolitan,  catholic,  and  impai'tial,  he  is 
tempted  to  become  Roman,  local,  and  partisan.  If  he  is  really  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  greater  ideal,  he  will  have  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  sacrifice  the  smaller.  If  he  would  spread  his  wings  over 
the  whole  world,  he  must  desist  from  attempting  to  creep  back 
into  his  Roman  chr^'salis.  The  new  Moses  will  not  make  much 
of  a  success  of  his  Exodus  if  he  is  perpetually  struggling  to  get  back 
to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 

III. 

The  best  way  to  prove  how  incompatible  are  the  two  ideals  is  to 
set  forth  with  such  exactitude  as  is  possible  to  those  who  have  access  to 
the  best  sources  of  information  in  Ireland  and  in  Rome,  the  simple 
facts  of  the  Persico  mission.  They  illustrate  forcibly  the  difficulties 
which  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  first  and  fon^most  the 
Italian  occupant  of  an  Italian  See  adequately  to  fulfil  the  responsi- 
bilities incumbent  upon  the  Pontiff  who  would  impartially  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  man. 

The  Persico  mission  originated  in  the  attempt  made  by  the  English 
Government  to  enlist  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Sec  on  the  side  of 
"  law  and  order  "  in  Ireland.  A  very  interesting  chapter  may  some 
day  be  written  concerning  the  visits  paid  by  the  Irish  bishops  to 
Rome  before  this  date,  but  this  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  although  the  Pope  was  decidedly  uneasy,  owing 
to  the  representations  of  the  English  Catholics  who  through  Cardinal 
Howard  and  Monsignor  Stonor  had  always  easy  confidential  means  of 
access  to  his  ear,  he  consoled  himself  by  reflecting  upon  the 
assurances  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  the  proved  fidelity  of  the  Irish 
episcopate,  and  the  fact  that  Cardinal  Manning  by  no  means  shared 
the  alarm  of  the  English  Catholics.  But  after  the  failure  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  well-meant  attempt  to  govern  without  coercion, 
by  putting  '*  pressure  within  the  law  "  upon  the  landlords  who  refused 
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to  tnake  the  necessAry  rMltictkms  of  rent,  a  concert^tl  etfbrt.  wag  matle 
to  seciiK  the  services  of  tbe  Pope  as  Unioolst  Emergency  Maii  in 
Irelantil.  After  u  g«x>d  dt-al  of  secrti  iDtrigm-.  upon  which  il  may 
be  m-ceesory  hereafter  to  sheil  more  light  thtui  would  be  ut  jireseui 
deiurable,  very  etrong  pre»aure  waa  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Popi*. 
Lord  Salishiiry  had  now  fairly  eutered  up«.'u  his  jwlicy  of  wxTciuu, 
and  the  oppositiuu  of  tJu-  li-ie^h  prie&U  aiid  bi&liops  nab  thf  chief 
olwiacle  which  baffled  hia  cffi^rta  to  retch  kia  goal.  It  wa» 
hinli'd  not  obi$eun.>ly  that  aa  Job  did  uut  t»m't<  God  for  iiaiight> 
fio  th<-  Euglioh  GoYt-mment  wuuld  haiidooiuely  requite  the  IXuly  ^!«e 
for  any  Bonioes  It  might  render  in  iniizzhng  the  Iriah  pneela.  It 
is  obvious  that  any  En^'lish  Gov«?miuent  hoM  many  opiM>rtuniiii'H  fur 
doing  a  friiMidly  turn  Ui  the  Pope.  Tbe  Kniiiin-  uf  Britain  Klretchetj 
OTcr  nil  thn  continentit  and  its  shores  are  wanlied  by  all  tbe  »>b8.  Na 
otiivr  world  dominiun  confronts  (he  ]Kilicy  i>i  Rome  nt  ko  many  pointn. 
£v(rn  h>aviiig  Ireland  apoi't,  iIih  Slati:-  whidi  includes  witliin  its- 
Ixirdtra  the  Catholic  hai/itnHa  of  Quebec,  and  in  whose  colonies  Hen 
after  See  of  the  Church  lias  l)een  i-fitahliahi'd  wiiliin  the  h'fi'iime  *>r  this 
generation,  is  a  power  with  which  it  is  importonl  to  Iw  on  good  terms. 
Ever  aince  the  great  conrahtion  of  the  sixteenth  centory.  the  two 
girat  world  dominions  of  Home  and  of  Britain,  Ihi-  Emiiin-  of  the 
Confessional  and  the  Empire  of  the  Sea,  had  confront«-d  each  other. 
either  in  open  hostility  or  in  silent  autogonism.  It  was  hinted  to 
TiPo  tlie  Thirtcrnth  that  if  he  were  disposeil  to  do  his  part,  ibe 
English  Government  waa  willing  to  abandon  the  policy  nf  tlie  oold 
sbottlder  and  enter  into  more  or  less  intiinate  diplomatic  relation» 
with  the  Holy  See. 

It  is.  not  surprising  that  the  Fopni  lent  w  willing  ear  to  titow- 
faitliful  Catholics  ^ho  iniploi-ed  him  to  seize  an  opportonity  so 
unprecedented  for  bringing-  the  IToly  See  into  Hccord  with  thf  Oritish 
Empire  by  accepting  l<ord  SaHsbury's  overture*.  Nothing  seemed 
more  natttral  to  him  than  that  he  should  endeavour  to  co^spemt^ 
with  the  npreseutatives  of  law  and  ordrr.  HiuiM-lf  the  givatert  of 
all  anthoriiies,  he  sympathized  naturally  with  the  authorities  of  Dublin 
Castle,  and  he  had,  on  four  previous  occaeioos,  made  mwe  oi'  leaa 
Aeble  ami  inelV-'ciive  eQbrta  to  i-estniin  th<>  pri<*e|.hood  in  Ireland 
frniu  particiitattng  iu  a  n.-volutioDary  agitation,  which  in  hia 
opiniosi  violated  the  moral  law.  The  Holy  Father  was  somewhat 
•hy.  but  the  bait  was  tein^itiug.  U'hi're  was  no  (juesiiou  at  first  of 
•ecuring  the  appointment  of  a  Nuncio  at.  Uii*  rmirt  of  St,  James'a, 
where  none  had  been  received  Ibr  three  hutidned  Tears,  but  much  ieaa 
than  that  wuuld  bring  him  [lercoptibly  ui-anT  to  the  goal  of  tin- 
U-mporal  power.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  never  purged  hiraaelf  from 
the  offence  of  being  tbe  anthur  oC  "  Valicuniam,'^  was  known  to  b» 
bUterly  boslile  to  eatabliahiag  diplomatic  relationb  with  the  Vatioan. 
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iplomntic    reiatJonii    only    exist    between    temporal    govemtneints. 
t]>lomacy  is  the-  intt^roatme  of  States.     The  Pope  hm  do  tomporal 
ftuthcrity.      The   Papal   States    no  longer    ejcist.      Uow   tiii^n   can  ii 
repreii4.-utative    be  accredited   to    the    Vatican    witikoat    inipiyiuf;   tbc 
existence    of    soine     fibiulony    temporal    Bovarei^ty    in    tiie    l^ipe^ 
wbich  cmuuot  oo>exist  with   the    int-i-grity  of  the   Italian  kingdom? 
So  reasoned   the   Liberal   loader,   and    it    was  clear   nothing    could 
iw  obtainrd  from  him.     The  bait,  was  all  the  mow  t4>mptiag  becauM 
the  Pope  tnew  tbivt   he  amid  eount  upon  no  aympothy  in   hia    pro- 
JMla  from  Cardinal  Manning.     The  Cardinal-Arcbbiabop  has   never 
fi^nued  hiB  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  Nonoio  would  be  dis-- 
»aron5  tn  the  best   interests  of  thr  Church.     The  Popn,  however. 
praooen(Hed  in  the  du-rishcd  dream  of  regaining  temporal  8ovcr<^'ignty 
in  Bome.  hi'ld  thoso  Bcmpirn  in  light  estoem,  and  alter  some  coyneeB 
ilecided  that  the  (.pport.unity  was  too  j^d  to  be  lost.      It  was.  however. 
B'^casary  to  proct-cd  with  caution.     The  memory  of  the  Bmort  ri-bnke 
}BTOi  to  the  Holy  See  by  thr  dotibtini?  of  the  po|>nlar  subscription 
10  Mr.   f^kmcll,  as  soon  ns  it  was  known  that  tho  Po|>6  bad  con- 
donned  it.   naturally  made  the  Holy  Fatht-r  chary  of  courting  such 
uotber  newinder  of  the  £M:t  that  the  Catliolics  of  Ireland  were  still 
pf    thi!  opinitm  uf  O'Connell,    who  said  that  whili-  thfV  took  their 
n-lifpOD  frum   Rume  they  would    as  »DOn    take  their    puUlics   fnon 
Stunl>onl. 

The  Pope  therefore  decided  to  make  a  cautions  move,  and  one  t* 
ttliioh  no  exception  could  be  taken  even  by  the  most  sensitive  Irifih- 
ttiD.     Perplexed  by  coullicting  repreHciitationa,  and   grieved  at  tho 
•■larrrbalion   of  feeling    coo8e<^uont    npnn    thi'    iutrodndion    of   the 
I  oocion  Bill,  what  was  more  nal  ural  t  ban  that  he  should  despatch  a 
*p(dal  niisaan  diarged  with  the  duty  of  porBonally  invcgtigating  on 
))■''  spot  the  facts  of  the  case  ?     So  it  was  acnounoed,  with  consider- 
able tluoriah    of    Inimpeia.   that  Monaignor   Persioo   was  appointed 
at  a  Special  Comiiusakmer  for  the  Holy  See,  to  proceed  to  Ireland  ta 
iii<iuin-  into  and  report   upon  tho  i]uestiona  in   dispute  between  the 
imh  and   their  rulonj.      Monsigiior  Persico  waa  an  Itidian.      Ue  w.-is 
%  Capnefain  friar,  who  held  the  titnlar  Archbishopric  of  Damietta, 
and  who  bad  tiet-n  employed  on  many  delicate  diplomatic  mis^ons  I^ 
Uii-  flfily  Sen  in  India,  in  Port<ugaI,  in  Canada,  and  in  South  Carolina. 
Utii  canvr  illnBlratm  ut  once  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  tho  Church, 
wid   the    immmw    range  of    its   activities.      Excepting    the  British 
Kuipire,  tbi-iv  i.H  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.      Most  of  Monsignor 
Pi  rapo'a   life  had  beeji  spent  nndt-r  tlie  shadow  of  (he  Britisli   tlag. 
Ur  liiid  Bct<-d  as  Catholic  chn]>latu  to  the  British  lr(>up.<i  in  India; 
hod  fonndfd  and  directed  a  Catholic  College  at  Darjeeling,  and  wbeji 
thfi  fmbtio  of   onr  Kmpire  was  t«mporarily  submerged  by  the  Mutiny, 
he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Sepoys  iu  the  fbrtreaB  <rf'  Agra.     AfVer  hia 
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release    ho    co1lpct«d    funds  in  Europe  to  ropair  ilie    ruin  nTOUght 
in  Cal.boUc  cdi6ces  by  tho  Mutiny,  after  wluch  he  became  one  of  tbefl 
most.  truRtcd  cnvoyn  o£  the  Holy  See.      Thirty  ytai-s  ago  lif  came  to 
London   on  a  Kpeci&t  mission,  connect«d  with  thi*    intt-n-std  of   the 
Church,  the  memory  of  which  is  faint  and  dim.      In    1863  be    was 
flespatched  to  America  to  eii(lfav»mr  to  allay  tho  popular  pjccitt^ment 
that  prevailed  among  the  Catholics  of  South  Carolina  at  the  close  of 
tku  war.     He  took  part  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  after  whidi  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  India,  when-  he  presided  over  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hierarchy.      After  this  Uttle  vcfi&  heard  of  him  outside    ji 
the  Itoman  world  aatil  his  sclcctioii  as  Papal  Env^^  to  Ireltuid  tnfl 
June  1886. 

Monsignor  reraico  commaaded  the  ooofideuce  of  the  Pope,   who 
selects  as  his  favourites  those  who  have  rendered  ^gnal  servicQ  to  the 
Chiireh.      Ue     was    perfectly    At     home     iu    Knglifh.  of    which    his^ 
iioliness  does  not   understand  one  word.     He  had  performed  maiiyfl 
diplomatic  miasions  witli  success.      What   was    more   natural    than 
that  at  this  juncture   the  Pope  should  di'spatch   him  to  Ir*-land  toH 
see    what  could   be  done  ?     The  foct    that    Monsignor  Persict"  wasS 
not  fitted  peraonaUy  to  commaiid  the  oonfideiioe  of  the  Irish  people, 
does    not  seem    to  have  occurn^   to   thi*   miuil  of  the  Pope.      8uch, 
however,  was  unfortunately  the  fact.      There  are  antipathies  of  roo^^ 
which  no  amount  of  logic  or  of  grace  con  overcome,  and  the  Iiishi^l 
from  prelate  to  peasant,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  Italian   friar.     In" 
penonal    appearance,    the  Envoy  is  not  unlike    au  Italian  peasant,^ 
somewhat  stout,  with  a  straggUng  grey  beacd,&ly  half-ehnt  eyes,  and  i 
certain  oily  suavity  which  filled  the  Irish   with  distruBt,     "  1  wouli 
not  trust  him  farther  than  I  could  throw  him,"  said  one  Iiish  member ; 
and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  at  least  one  Irish  Archbishop  regarded 
him  from  tho  first  with  unconcealed  distrust.    As  n_>presentative  oftlie 
Pope,  he  was  evi-rj'where  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
respect,  but  Monsignor  Pereico  did  not  personally  inspire  the  Irish 
hierarchy  with  confidi-noe. 

Strict  instructions  were  given  to  Monsignor  Persico  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  being   in  connivance  with   the  English  Goremmcnt 
So  Bcrupnloiui,  indeed,  were  the  wirepullers,  that   Monsignor  Pevsioo" 
was  hurried  to  Dublin  without  being  allowed  to  make  any  stay  in^ 
London.     By  way  of  further  keeping  up  the  sembhinoe  of  impartiality, 
Monsignor  Gualdi  was  attached  to  tlie  iiiisAion  as  Persioo's  secretary. 
Monsignor  Gualdi,  although  an  Italian  like  his  chief,  had  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  having  worked  for  many  years  among  tho  Iiish  Catholics  in 
Ijondon  under  the  eye  of  Cardinal  Manning.     He  understood  In-land. 
and  was  in  such  notorious  sympathy  n'ith  the  popular  aspirations  that  hit 
selection  OB  secretary  was  reg^urded  as  proof  positive  that  the  Pei 
mission  was  by  no  means  intended  to  cover  the  muzzling  of  the  cli?rg)'J 
But  the  Icaaon  of  the  double-faced  Jauus  boB  never  been  forgott 
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Iiy  the  dwellers  on  tiip  slopea  of  the  Jaoicalum.     Monrignor  Gnaldi 

KCi-pted   his  mission  in  good  faith.     To  qnote  his  own  simple  worda, 

spobBn  in.  Onblin  immodiatoly  after  his  arrival,  ho  believed  that  "  The 

Holy  Father  wants  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  country  jiist  as  if  he 

w6n>  meing  it  with  his  own  eyn.     Ho  wants  to  do  good  to  Irf-Iand. 

Hf  wants  to  be  able  to  speak  from  facta  collected  on  thi>  spot.     He 

cimld  not,  of  course,  eome  over  himself,  and  ao  he  sent  ns."     Such,  at 

least,  was  the  honest  conviction  of  this  honest  priest.     When  events 

prov'*d  how  mnch  he  had  been  misled,  and  Monslgnor  Persico  found 

it  nocORsary  to  disombarrsM  himsi^If  of  the   assistance  of  a  secretary 

nlio  could   not   be  bent   to  the  service  of  the   English  GoTemment, 

the  good  priest  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and 

iliL-d,  chiefly,  it  is  asserted  in  liome,  Irom  a  broken  heart. 

Monstgaor  Goaldi  was  from  the  first  not  in  the  oonBdence  of  the 
Italian  camarilla  from  which  Monsignor  Persico  drew  hia  instructions. 
thought,  for  instance,  that  the  Papal  Envoy,  after  making  a  compre- 
ave  study  of  the  Irish  qaestioa,  would  return  to  Rome  and  report  to 
Holy  Father.  That,  however,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Pope, 
jr  Peraico's  miaiion  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  Ho  was 
to  return  to  Rome  even  when.  Uko  a  true  Italian,  ho  pined 
far  the  blue  sky,  ami  fVetted  himself  sick  at  the  horror  of  wintering 
in  these  inlands  of  the  Xortheni  Seas.  Whothoror  not  it  wan  believed 
piiaible  to  develop  the  Papal  mission  into  a  regular  Nunciature  in 
buried  in  obscurity.  What  ia  known  is  tliat  Monsignor  PcrKieo  had 
insilive  ordfTS  to  remain.  If  his  health  sufTenjd  in  Ireland,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  winter  in  Kngland  or  Scotland,  but  outtude  of  the 
Uiree  kingdoms  he  wa»  not  nllowed  to  more.  lie  might  possibly  have 
bem  here  io  this  day  but  for  the  storm  occasioned  by  the  Hescript 
twdemning  the  Plan  of  Campaign.     But  this  is  anticipating. 

When    Monsignor    Persico    first    went    to    Ireland,    he    kept    up 

appearances.      Up  went  direct  to  Archbishop  Walsh,  the  eulogist,  and 

pofshly.  if  the  truth  were  known,  one  of  the  originators  of  tlie  Plan 

of  Cainpaign,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.     The  Archbishops  and 

Hsiieps  were  loud  in  their  protestations  of  confidence  ia  the  sympathy 

'*f  the  Holy  See  for  Ireland.      But,  after  a  time,  a  change  came  over 

tiio  spirit  of  their  dream.     Monsignor  Persico  began  to  inspire  dis- 

tro^t^      He    oscillated    between   the    dinner^tabtes  of  landlords  and 

tlje  palaces  of  the  bishops.     He  was  on  good  terms  with  men  engaged 

ill  administering  an  Act  which  the  hierarchy,  with  almost  unanimous 

?,  had  branded  as  tyrannical  and  unjust.     He  certainly  took  no 

to  ustaljliiih  confidential  relationa  with  the  leadera  of  the  popular 

ty.    Ho  saw  Bonie  of  them  In  their  turn,  as  he  saw  among  others,  on 

other  side.  Richard  Pigoti,  at  that  time  flourishing  on  the  money 

paid  by  the  Timex  for  his  forgeries.      A  I'apal  Envoy  sees  all  men,  and 

it  was  not  surprising  that  Monsignor  Persico,  who  in  America  was 
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Tcpnted  to  be  a  &ieud  of  Patrick  Foril  of  the  /ruA  Worid,  diould 
nibbed  sbouldcrs  with  Ilichard  I^gott  oi  the  Timrt, 

By-and-bj',  when  Moosif^or  Persico  went  aoatbward  to  Limerw 
suspicion  deepened  into  distrust,  and  distrost  soon  devdoped  into 
rooted  conviction  that  the  aly  ItaJian  was  playing  tEiera  fabe. 
he    vrrote    to  Rome    has    m-rer   been  pobliBhed.     It  ts  a  eecret 
the  Vatican.     But  jud^ng  tmm  oommon  rumour,  be  oonstntcted 
reports  on   tbe   principle  of  sitting  on   tiie  fence.      The  Irish 
grieranoes, — ^but  they  ocmpromiBed  their  cause   with  violence. 
English  Government  was  too  st^vere, — ^but  some  of  the  priests 
too  kt^«n  politicians.     Home  Rnlo  was  a  jnst  demand  with 
tiona,— but   the   Plan  of   Campaipi  inTolved  a   bmch  of  cont 
Ail    that   snmmcr    the    diplomatic    dodgeiy    went    on,    Monaii 
Pereico  writing  letters  to  the  \'aticftn,  and  the  Irish  popular 
flf  Persico  deepening  into  detestation.      Bat  Monaiguor  Pemico. 
content  with  writing  private  neiwesontations  to  the  Pope,  attempted ' 
do  a  little   "pacification"  off  his  own  bat.     B^ng  in  ooiUidc 
relatioim  with  the  aathorities,  they  apprised  him  from  time  to 
when  they  intended  imprisoning  a  priest.     He  then  communicated  wit 
the  bishop,  who  through   his  vicar-general  put  the  screw  upon  the 
priest  to  induce  him  to  act  with  the  utmost  cautiun  and  moderotioi 
and  above  all  not  to  du  anything  that  might  bring  him  under 
hish  of  the  Coercion  Act.     Perhaps  nothing  ooold  be  more  ni^m    _ 
but   to  the  Irish  mind  nothing  could  be  more  detestable,  than  the' 
Itftliao  emidsar*'  of  the  Vicegerent  ^if  CJod  making  himself  the  cat'a 
paw  and  the  go-between  of  the  English  oppressoiK    So  the  stmune 
passed,  and  when  the  winter  came,  Monsignor  Peraico  drew   np 
report  and  repaired  to  Btramemonth,  to  await  the  return  of  e^ 
when  he  waa  once  more  to  cross  the  Irish  Sea. 


IV. 

While  Monsignor  PerBico  wm  preparing  the  ground  in  Ireland,  hi 
allies  had  not  been  idle.  The  Jubilee  of  her  !klajesty  had  affonled 
opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  corirteaiefi  betwenthe  Vatican  ant 
St.  James'a,  which  It  was  dftermincd  to  exploit  to  the  nttermost.  Tlie 
Pope  had  sent  a  special  envoy  to  congratulate  the  Queen.  "^ 
more  natural  and  fitting  than  that  her  Majesty *s  Ministf>rs  should 
a  special  envoy  to  the  Pope  to  retnm  his  compliments,  and  to 
whether  at  the  same  time  anything  could  be  done  to  bring  abont  the 
closT  and  moTi^  intimate  relations  upon  which  the  Ptipe  hod  set  hi 

'trart?    The  motiv*^  of  J'ersico's  mission  was  pretty  well   nndorst< 
at   (he  Foreign  Office,  and  it  wa?  deemed  adrisable  that  a  seriot 
eOTort  should  be  made  to  bring  matters  to  a  head,  and  commit  i*.    ' 
to  apolicy  of  represfflon  in  In*land.     It  wa5  under  these  circus 
and  with  such  hopes  that  the  mission  of  the  Doke  of  Korfolk 

.decided  on. 
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Tlws  Dnko.  who  iu   Kngland  is  n  noneDtity,  is  regarded  at  Ramo 
ihR  rnspRCt  dot.*  to   a  grt>at  noble   who  has  preserved,   in  the 
idst   of  temptation,  an   iinshak^n   loynlty  to  the    Holy  See.     One 
s&r-  in  the  Sacred  College,  and  the  ducal  head  of  the  family 
hftd  always  been  a  waloome  visitor  at  the  Vatican.     In  the  Conneils  of 
Church,  p<'rsonal  piety  weighs  for  more  than  intellectnal  cnpaeity, 
■  Uin  d.ificioneiea  of  the  Dake  in  one  direction  were  more  than  com- 
i-d  in  another.     All  things  considered,  it  wonld  probably  hare 
■.m  difficolt  to  find  a  more  acceptable  go-b«'tweon  than  the  Dnke. 
task  was  comparatively  simple.      He  had  to  intimate,  in  more  or 
gaiirded  phrase,  that  her  Majesty's  Mini»t«'rMi  wt-re  not  indispowd 
do  a  little  bnsintfss  with  the  Holy  See  on  the  principle  of  do  n(  drs. 
the  Pope  could   see   his  way  to  use   bis  moral  influence  to  restrain 
Irish   bishops  and   clergy  within   the  limits   marked  out  by  the 
KngHsh  Government,  then,  perhaps,  the   English  Government  might 
aee  tkoir  way  to  meet  the  cherished  itspirations  of  tho  Iloly  See  for 
the  re-ertablifihmeBt  of  direct  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Vatican 
»l  the  Court  of  St.  James's.      The  Liberal  Government  had  for  amue 
IB  mMTitainod.  at  a  cimsidemble  economy  of  trtithj  a  sort  of  unofficial 
L-pn's/*utative  at  the  A'^atican  in  the  person  of  Sir  George  EiTington, 
id  it  was  difticiilt  to  gee  whxit  insup«T*ble  objection  there  could  be 
the  nccreditiog  of  a  Hritiah  envoy  on  o  regular  footing.    Tlie  Dnko 
fitrtiior  in  a  poi^ition  to  intimate  that,  besides  tbo  n'-^Rtablinhment 
diplomatic  relalions,  something  might  be  done  in  ihi^  shapi*  of  a 
iihRtanlial  sabeitly  and  Govemmejit  patronage  for  Catholic  education 
in  Ireland. 

When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  arrived  in  Home,  he  fonntl  the  Pope 
^dlstmctwl  by  conflicting  sympathies,  heo  the  Thirteenth  hod  bestowed 
apon  Ireland  and  Irish  affairs  much  closer  attention  than  many  an 
igliah  statesman.  Some  years  before  ho  had  told  Archbishop 
ske  that  he  was  as  good  an  Irishman  as  him.<tclf.  and  that  he 
incerely  wished  well  to  his  Irish  children  no  one  conld  floubt  who 
rer  met  him.  In  conversations  with  Archbishop  Walsh  he  had 
>mpletely  reassured  that  aatnte  and  somewhat  fuw'  prelate  as  to  the 
mine  sympathy  with  which  he  regarded  the  Irisli  cause.  So 
DOtorious  were  his  tendencies,  tliat  Cardinal  Howard,  being  asked  on 
occasion  by  an  Irishwoman  whether  the  Pope  would  receive  her, 
jiUed  tiiat  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  bat  that  if  she  would  .say  that 
Ithe  was  a  Uome  Ruler  his  Holiness  would  receive  her  with  special 
ivonr.  Iu  this  there  is  notliing  surprising.  Ireland  is  to  the 
ture  of  CathoUcism  what  Kiigland  has  beou  to  the  Pn^tentant 
rhL  Ireland  has  always  been  thti  Isle  of  tbi?  Saints,  but  few 
'Kngliphmen  understand  that  in  the  new  world  which  h  springing 
Bp  around  us  the  Irisli  are  the  missionary  race.  In  a  remarkable 
sennon  which  Bishop  Vaughan  pn*achod  many  yeare  ago  in  Home,  ho 
fannigfat  ont  with  extraordinary  eSeob  this  too  often  mmoticed  feabue 
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of  the  Iri^h  cliaracter.  But  for  the  Iriab  the  nrholc  KDglish-speakm^ 
work)  lieyoDiK  the  u&rron'  limits  of  the  Catholic  caste  in  Great  Britain 
would  be  almost  exclnsively  Protestant.  It  is  owing  to  Ireland — and 
to  Ireland  almost  atone — that  the  Holy  See  is  able  to  eetabliBh  its 
bishoprics  in  every  land  where  the  Knglish  tongue  ts  spoken,  and  to 
encompass  the  world  with  churches  not  reared  in  /taTfihi's  injit/diiitu^m 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  household  of  faith.  The  Irish  bro^e  is  aaM 
-universal  as  the  English  langnage,  and  wherever  there  is  tiie  brofpie 
there  also  is  the  Mass.  m 

Id  Kome  there  is  the  great  ecclesiastical  department  of  the  IVopft-l 
ganda;  but  the  real  Coiigregatiou  de  Propaganda  Fide  upon   wbicb 
the  OnUiolic  Church  mu^t  depend  for  maititainiiig  its  hold  upon  the 
coming  time  la  the  Irish  race  with  iU  Cradle  and  it«  priest.       Ijoo  t-he 
Thirl4?enth  must  therefore  feel  intensely  interested  in  tiie  somewhalj 
MHnbre  fortunt^M  of  his  mitMUOiiaiy  nation,      Bui  as  he  plaintively  tok 
Cardinal  McCabe  in  18S2,  "(he  condition  of  Ireland  givw  him  m< 
anxiety  ttiau  oomfcnt."     Again  and  again  during  his  pontificate  h^l 
has  addressed  letters  to  the  Irish  hierarchy,  in    which  it  is  easy  to 
discern  the  aneasiness  and  uncertainty  ivltb  which  he  addrLtrseH  him- 
self to  the  solution  of  this  thorny  problem.     Not  even  to  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  is  vouch«ifed  that  divine  illumiuation  whereby  the  Irish 
question  can  be  understood.      However  infallible  may  be  the  guiduioe     i 
vouchsofbd  to  the  Supreme  Pontiil'  in  matters  of  faith  and  moralSt  infl 
dealing  with   the  complex  political  and  social  questions  involved   in 
the  Irish  question  he  is  sometimes,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  but  as  a  child 
groping  in  the  dark.      Like  less  exalted  mortals,  the  Holy  leather  can 
only  act  upon  information  reci'ived,  and  although  he  may  oooadanally 
be  infallibly  inspired,  he  is  never  infallibly  informed.     So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  dociunente  contained  in  ^'Dr  Jirbujt  Hibci-nife  nuperrima 
Apa4iAu'iK  gratis  Acta,"  he  is  ill  at  ease  on  the  subject.      He  sees  no , 
tight.    He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  countrj'.  hut  j 
lie  had  implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration,    firenj 
when  the  Irish  gaols  had  been  crammed  with  untried  prisonorB,  and  Mr. 
Gladstom'  was  plunging  from  the  Coercion  Act  of  iMr.  Forst-er  to  tho 
Coercbn  Act  of  Sir  W.  Horcourt,  tlie  Pope  did  not  he«tat«  to  expresii  fl 
his  confidence  that  the  statesmen  who  preside  over  the  administration  of 
Ireland  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  when  they  demand  what  ia  j 
just.  He  believed  in  thojusticeof  those  who  ruled  Ireland,  "whose  great  ■ 
erperience  Ls  generally  tempered  with  judgment."    Hpncc  he  deprecated 
excited  feelings,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  follow  none  bnt  moderate  ^ 
and  jnst  counsels,  to  obey  their  bishops,  and  not  to  fail  in  the  religiousfl 
observance  of  their  duty.     Ho  is  earnestly  anxious  f^r  the  welfare  of" 
Ireland,  but  bv  adds  that  it  is  nut  lawful  to  disturb  order  on  account  ^ 
of  it.     So  little  did  he  appreciate  the  realities  of  the  situation,  that,  fl 
after  exhorting  the  people  to  give  the  utmost  lieed  U>  tlieir  bishttpp,     ' 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  lauuch  a  circular  against  the  Pamell 
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1'i'alimouiiU,  which  was  originated  by  Archbishop  Cruke  and  lavtably 
fiilwcribed  to  by  the  people,  becnuse  of  the  alacrity  with  which  tboy 
ibUowMl  the  Papnl  mlvico  ro  pay  beed  to  their  bishops.  Beyond  the 
israe  of  more  or  less  ineffective  exhortations  to  JTio<i.-rrition,  which  fell 
idly  upon  the  cnra  of  men  wboat^  own  bishops  declartxl,  with  a  far 
clearer  insipht  into  thi'  necessitiis  of  the  situation,  that  energetic  action 
^raa  souud.T  policy,  tbe  Pope  did  nor  ventore  upon  any  more  dnu«tic 
nuASDTes  than  to  intordict  tlie  younger  clergy  from  taking  part  in 
pTiWic  nn-ctinffs — an  interdict  which  is  practically  a, dead  letter — and 
to  coDdt-mn  the  Pajmc-U  Teatimaninl,  with,  as  we  have  said,  the  imme- 
diate' result  of  doabliug  the  subiicriptiona. 

.So  far,  I  ben,  aa  the  great  erperiment  of  reatoiing  the  anthority  of 
the  mediaeval  J'opes  had  gone,  it  had  nut  tieen  a  signal  8uoce«»,  even 
in  tbe  Isle  of  tbe  tSainla,  (be  closest  Catholic  pr^'serve  in  iJie  fold  vf 
the  Chnrch.  In  no  oountrj-  iu  tbf  world  are  the  laity  as  fajtbfnl  and 
t»  zealuns  as  in  IrelantL  Archbishop  Croke  was  able  to  prove  to  tbe 
IVipe  that  in  hia  diocese  94  per  cent,  uf  the  adult  ]X>pulation  regularly 
C'inmnnicated.  Unlike  tb«?  rest  of  ^^''estem  Europe,  tbe  democratic 
movement  in  Ireland  don's  in  Catholic  channels.  'Ilie  bishoiJS  are  tbe 
lenders  of  tbe  people,  the  priests  the  tribunes  of  their  llockB.  Yet. 
the  moment  the  Pope  ventured  to  stray  beyond  the  innocuous  region 
"f  pious  comman|>lac<',  he  was  sharply  told  that  ''the  paternal  mind 
of  tbe  Uoly  Father,  watchful  as  it  ever  was  for  tfae  good  of  Ireland, 
had  been  greatly  misted  ;''  and  his  own  bishops  in  their  pastorals  did 
not  hesitate  lo  worn  him  *'  how  eot^y  it  would  be  to  persuade  a  jcalons 
And  credalous  nice  like  the  Irish  tbat  the  Foxie  had  acted  on  erroneous. 
■■!-  Iiidioed,  and  one-sided  information."  Ilie  Irish  are  never  slow  to 
i.;n>tal  <ff  I'npii  male  injomuttn  nfl  iiwliits  Infonnandtim.  All  tJii«  wat 
not.  encouraging.  But  Leo  tho  I'hirtoentli  is  not  a  man  who  is  easily 
dismaytd.  and  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Buke  of  Norfolk  he  once  more 
addresaed  him»elf  to  the  question  whether,  as  supreme  pastor  of  the 
fikithfulf  he  oould  not  t^dco  a  more  efTcctivc  share  in  tho  gnidanoe  and 
govemana*  of  the  Irii^h  -pt^ople. 

A  very  interesting  picture  might  be  drawn  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
Pope  in  hia  palace  piiaon  at  a  time  when  he  thoa  gravely  efignyi>d  to 
■   -  ■ill  the  ftfFiiir^  of  a  distant  island,  wlioae  troubles  have  been 

!  i^tir  of  British  stat^flnanship  for  centuries.     In  some  resp<(Ct« 

it  moat  be  admittM  that  the  spectacle  is  almost  ideal.  Tmagine  a 
pun-,  good,  and  able  man,  of  more  than  threescore  years  and  t^n,  rising 
at  Htx  o'clock  on  any  given  morning,  after  a  sleep  a»  unlroublid  na  n 
cbild'Si,  and  setting  about  what  is  in  bis  own  honest  convictiAn  liir- 
dtachorgd  of  his  duty  to  God  and  His  Church,  by  using  his  influence 
as  tbe  Vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  to  allay  tbe  troubles  of  Ireland. 
llis  autbority,  to  begin  with,  is  almost  absolutely  untrammelled. 
Wiicn  Alexander  the  'l"hird  writes  he  uses  M.  Ue  Giers  as  a 
pen.  Cardinal  Jtampolla  is  equally  the  pea  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth. 
TOU  LVr.  « 
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Around  the  Papal  throne  aro  Cardinals^  and  Archbiskopt!.  aod  dig- 
nitaries of  great  phce;  but  in  all  the  brilliant  throng  there  is  do 
flno  who  ejierfiaes  any  coiil  rolling  inliuonc*^  over  the  detachtnl  and 
Ivcid  intelloct  of  the  I'ope.  Occoaioittilly,  earlier  in  his  reign,  tbejr 
would  eiideuvour  to  bring  prcesuro  to  bt^r  to  induce  him  to 
adopi  ih  piJiry  to  which  he  was  disinclined.  "  Wliat  yon  miv." 
ho  would  rt-ply,  "  ift  wry  good,  no  doubt,  but  lot  it  be  done  in  u 
dilTtirviit  way."  And  donci  it  always  was  in  Ijfo's  way,  until  at 
IsHt  tltQ  CardinalK  do3ii;t<>d  from  mnking  fmiUeas  saggOBtions.  llo  is 
ai  unpmiui!  tJiat,  oomptintd  witli  tho  clcvattun  irhich  he  occupies. 
CardinaU  count  for  no  morn  than  deacons  or  even  than  acolytes. 
There  an*  muttcnnga  of  discontent  in  the  Con p^rfgnt ions  from 
mo-n  who  ouca  counted  for  something  in  the  ('hnreh.  but: 
rttm  count  for  nothing;  bat  on  the  nrhole  the  Sacred  Coll^i^ 
reoognia^s  witli  loyalty  and  pride  (he  ctimraanding  ability  and 
aulhomativ.-  cnnlidrno-  of  its  chief.  The  lVi}>e  theivfore  has  a  fttnglo 
mind,  niid  he  has  an  immense  sense  of  hi»  reHpansibility  for  the 
decision)*  at  which  he  arrives.  Every  morning,  beforf  addressing 
liiniaelf  lo  tln-^  direction  of  the  olfaire  of  this  planet,  he  offers  ihe 
«icrilice  of  tlie  Haas,  and  then  for  gmliontm  nctio  attends  a  second 
Mmk,  oI  wliicli  his  cliaplaiu  is  the  celebrant.  With  a  mJml  thus 
alluiied  to  divine  things,  the  Po|)e  then  begiiirs  his  working  day.  A 
single  glft«s  of  coflee,  tea,  or  milk  buffiees  to  bix-ak  his  fast.  After  going 
thi-oiigli  his  pai>er*,  he  begins  to  n-ci-ive  about  nine.  From  that 
hour  till  one  in  the  olieruoon  tht*  throng  of  visitors  nerer  slackene. 
Secrctariutt.  Ambnssadoi's,  Cai-dinalK  fi-oni  the  Cungrt^galion.  distia-i 
guislied  strnngerK.  bishops  frotu  afar,  have  audience  in  turn.  Tliere 
am  1200  bisho[)s  in  the  Cathnlio  Church,  and  with  ail  of  them  the 
Po|>u  is  )u  men-,  or  less  cimstant  personal  n-lalions.  Notliing  can  be 
more  giaciuuv.  mora  animated,  or  more  sympathetic  than  the  manner 
of  thi<  I'opti.  His  eye,  which  wUen  fixed  iu  thoughi  Is  doi*p  and 
IMcrciiig,  beams  with  kiudHuMW,  and  the  severely  rigid  lines  of  his.l 
intcilh'ciuat  features  relax  with  the  plenMintest  of  Hmileii  an  lie  talks, 
using,  as  the  case  may  be.  i-ither  French,  Latin  (which  he  speaks 
wiUi  gn'ot,  purity  and  facility),  or  hi»  own  ransical  native  tfmgoe. 
After  four  or  fivf  hour^  spent  in  ihiH  way,  he  Tetums  to  his  papentj 
uniL  hih  luKiks  until  three,  wht^u  he  dinra.  Wis  meal  is  frugal:  a> 
little  Boup.  two  coursi-s  of  meat  witli  vegetables,  and  dessert  of] 
fruit,  with  our  glass  of  strong  wine,  suffice  for  his  wants.  After 
dinner,  ho  goes  out  ibr  a  drive  or  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  iho 
Vatican.  In  th**  evening  he  rewumeR  liis  popers,  and  at  night 
between  nine  and  ten  nil  the  Piqml  honsu^hold  ass-'inhlf  for  tli 
Rosary,  aft-T  which  they  retir*'  to  rest.  Bnt  long  after  that  hour! 
tho  C-ardinal  Slate  Secri*Iaiy,  Itampolla,  or  the  Undei^Sta1«  .Sccw-| 
tary,  Mocejini.  Is  often  ntimmnned  to  the  Papal  apartments,  where,  t 
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the  light  of  the  midui^l  lamp.  Ijt>o  Tratchcs  nnd  thinks  and  prays 
for  the  welfare  of  thf  Church. 

Hmpb,  if  onj-whoTP  on  thR  world's  surface,  it  might  bo  thoujifhl^ 
WW  to  be  foond  a  tribaiinl  removed  far  from  fho  dii^l.mdtoiiB  of 
this  world,  and  fully  awan*  of  the  enormous  respooBiMlity  whitOi 
presses  with  nndividcd  Ibrco  u])on  tlio  supmme  repre^nrativo  of 
Ihe  CbriBtian  conscicticp.  nnfortanaicly,  as  tho  ivsiilt  proroB, 
the  tribtmiil,  hnwnver  idf-al  in  tlii.'ory,  wan  m  fanlty  in  practice 
OS  if  thr  sacceaaor  of  the  Fisherman,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  tlHt 
ease  of  Ireland,  had  been  an  octnal  fisherman  of  Yarmouth  voting  on 
Homo  Rule  wiOioot  thft  protection  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Aet. 

"When  A  Pope  is  to  be  bribed,  the  mcdux  operandi  ia  more  delicato 
than  tbat  practised  in  Kngligb  elections  by  th>*  Msn  in  the  Moon, 
Th**  wirG]>nller!*  of  the  Holy  See  apiK-oled  to  no  sordid  motives,  which 
wonld  obvioosly  be  out  of  place  in  so  angust  a  Court.  WiiAt 
they  did  was  to  use  one  of  the  Papal  idvals  to  obscnre  the  other. 
They  nobbled  tlie  Vicar  of  Christ  by  exciting  tht-  expectations  of 
ibe  Italian  l*riuco.  No  one  looking  at  the  sequence  of  events  can 
doubt  that,  but  for  pressure  of  this  sort,  the  l*apal  Uescript  would 
uever  hav<:<  been  i5»ued  with  such  fatal  prt-cipitance.  iJul  the 
English  Go^'eniment,  represented  by  the  English  Catholics,  were  in 
a  hurrj-,  and  the  Pope  succumbtHl.  Ever}'  consideration  of  duly  and 
of  I'rpediency  counselled  delay.  Monsigooi*  Persico.  who  had  bwn 
SKUit  to  Ireland  on  a  fipecial  mission  to  enable  the  Uoly  Father  to  see 
thintTH  with  his  own  eyes,  hml  not  report'-d.  To  ordinary  mundane 
intcUigenc*.',  it  seems  somewhat  absurd  to  dospatch  a  special  com- 
misaioner  to  report  upon  the  focts  of  a  complex  situaliou,  and  then 
to  proceed  to  deliver  judgment  befon-  yon  hnvo  had  time  to  read  your 
'teotnmisBtoner's  report.  A  saTing  sense  of  humour  would  have  saved 
the  Pope  from  sncli  a  blunder.  But,  unfortunately,  the  rery  excel- 
lence of  the  motives  of  the  Pope  and  his  own  strong  sense  of  his 
fmpreme  and  di\ine  position,  si^-ni  to  make  him  feci  that  he  may  with- 
ont  dangt_<r  emancipate  himself  from  the  conditions  which  other  men 
impoftf  upon  them.ii-lve.1  as  »ej;arity  against  hai^ty  an3  nninformed 
judgment.  Monsignor  Peraiai  had  written  many  letters,  even  if  he 
h*d  not  drafted  his  tinal  report.  The  Flan  of  Campaign  had  been 
befott'  the  world  for  more  than  eighteen  monhhfl.  If  the  Pope  were 
to  fpiidev  any  asai.<tance  worth  paying  for,  it  mast  not  be  delayed. 
So  Leo  the  Thirteenth  set  himself  to  deliver  judgment. 

It  is  interesting  to  not«>  how  under  such  circumstanceR  the 
'Saprema  ConrI  of  Christendom  addre$.'i<-s  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
tlie  case  before  it.  The  organization  of  the  Uoly  See  is  admitted 
UBiveTsally  to  be  such  a  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom,  that  the  faithful 
be  excused  for  seeing  in  it  the  inspiration  of  heaven.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  present  instance,  its  deliberations  can  hardly  be 
mid  to  be  worthy  of  imitation.     To  begin  with,  an  Italian,  B\iurK!^ 
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into  action  by  EngUali  pressui-e  and  English  temptAtion,  decider 
adjudicate  opon  one  of  tKo  nio:«l  diflicult  qnestions  concerning  thr 
life  of  a  natiuu,  wbcK^e  eadateuce  htia  beea  little  belter  tiiaii  one  longJ 
martyrdom  a(  thv  bauds  of  tbe  Englisli.     Having  eo  decided,  tbe  Pope,' 
who  has  never  been  in  Ireluud,  uiid  who  u)  Lucapable  of  speAkiog  even 
one  word  of  the  luuguagi-  of  the  people,  whose  lustincta  are  the 
of  an  authuritativf  ruler  of  a  centralized  oru-aiiizatioii,  the  mainstay 
Cjovemmeuts  and  the  bulwark    uf  coubervntisni  and  order,  sends  fur 
CardiiuU  Bampulla,    also    an   Italian,   and    commuuicatea  to  him  bisfl 
intention.      A  Committee   i»   then   constituted,    compo^^ed    either  ci-^ 
clusivcly,  or  all  but  exclusively,  of  Ilalians,  who  liavo  never  been  m. 
Ireland  and  who  an>  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  solid  reidilies  d^9 
the    Bitnatiou,  and    to    tliis    Coinm.lttee  the  subject   !»    i-cferwd    for^ 
consideration.     When   this   Italian  Committee  meets   in   an  Italian 
city,  it  commnnicateK  with  the  Italians,  Simeoni  and  .Imnhini,  who 
are    at    the    bead    of    the  CongTt>gntion  de   I'l-opagunda    I'^'de,    and 
re(|nests   information.     From  this  local   branch  of  the   Intelligeitce 
Oepartment  of  the  Holy  See  u  mass  of  documents  are  got  together, 
reports  from  bishops  and  the  like,  and  they  are  all  passed  on  to  the 
Committee  charged  with  the  consideration  of  the  question.    That  Com- 
mittee, after  some  more  or  less  general  discussion,  acconiing  to  the  wont. 
of  snch  bodies,  appoints  one  of  its  roembers,  who  like  every  one  else  is 
an  Italian,  to  draw  np  a  draf^  report,  which  after  some  further  dia- 
cnssion  is  finally  approved  and  sent  on  to  the  Pope.     The  Pope  in 
his  turn   constdei's  it  ajiart,  modifies  it  here  and  there,  and  tinally 
issues  it  with  his  supreme  authority,  for  the  gTiidance  of  the  Catholic 
Irish,  who  are  tan^^ht   from   their   infancy  to  regard  him  as  tfaeirj 
(supreme  and  Infallible  guide  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 

That  was  the  fashion   in  which  the  R^-script  was  brought  out,      1%] 
IB   in   this  way  that  the  Vicegerent  of  Eternal  JustJco  exercises  his 
jurisdiction.     From  first  to  last  lhrn>  is  no  indication  that  one  of 
these  foreign  pri.^ats  tuck  the  tmuble  to  inform  himself  at  first  hand 
of  the  facts  on  which  he  is  called  upon  lo  prouoimce  judgment.    During 
the  Conception  of  this  oxtraorduiar)*  document,  tlie  Huly  Father  doen 
not  ap)>ear  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  communicate  with  hi&j 
faithful  bishops  in   Ireland,  the  mo«t  couspicuomt  of  whom,  Arch-: 
bishop  NValah,   hod  publicly  committed  himself  to  a  defence   of  the' 
Plan  of   Campaign.     The  result  was   what   might  have   been  ontJ- ; 
cipated.     'Ilie    Rescript   ct>ndemniug    boycotting   and    the    Plan 
Campaign   assnme<I   ua  a   po^tutato   the  existence   of  fnH>    contract! 
between  landlords  and  teuants  tn  Ireland.     Assuming  that  lo  fxii<t 
which  did  not  exist,  its  censun-  was  notliing  more  than  a  shot  fired  im 
the  air.     Jias  locutiis  at.  and  lo  as  little  pQr])ose  and  with  as  little' 
intelligence  aa  is  common  to  the  tijiecies.      It  was  a  tni/«m /«//«/» 
which   irritated  without,  overawing,  and  alarmed  without  convincing 
LliOHp  to  whom  it  waR  addressed. 
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In  Irclnad  the  Rescript  was  received  with  aa  angry  outburst  of 

iDiligiuitiDn   which    foaud   a  convenient  whipping-boy  in  the   l^apol 

jJHnvoy.      Ever  since  the  nppeanince  of  that  sinister  and  ill-omened 

docnment.  Monsignor  Penrico  has  been  one  of  the  m(tet  detested  of 

living  men.     "  And  who  is  that  ?  "  said  a  recent  disfinguiRhod  visitor 

|(o  ttome,  Dfi  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  ecclesiastica  he  saw  a  digni- 

Itary  clad  in  the  brnwai   garb  of  a  (.'apuchin  friar.      *' Oh,'   said  his 

fcicerone,  '■  that  is  Monsignor  Persioo."      "  The  saints  preserve  us,"  waa 

Uie  reply ;  and  the  speaker,  witJi  horror  and  alarm  on  his  features, 

crossed  himself  ns  diligently  as  if  the   sliadow  of  the   Kvil  One  bad 

fiUlen  across  his  path.      So  vehement  was  tliii  chorna  of  dennnciation 

that  Monsignor  Persico  was  alarmed  for  bit;  own  safety.      Incredihlo  as 

l«t.  may  appear  to  thosp  who  know  how  foreign  such  a  erimo  is  to  the 

Catholic  Irish,  it  is  actually  tht*  fact  that  he  bcliered  and  said  that  hiB 

was  in  danger.      It  was  with  a  feeling  of  profound  relief  that  he 

sired  jiermission  to  return  to  Rome,  whcrt*  ho  is  now  looking  after 

bo  Copts,  and    discharging  the    other    duties  which    belong  to   the 

Secretariat   of  the   Oriental  rites  to  which  he  was   promoted  some 

'montliH  afVi^r  his  return. 

NeTr.T  for  many  years  has  there  been  such  a  commotion  as  was 
txdted  by  the  Rescript.  The  bishops  of  Ireland,  with  One  excep- 
tion, omiltod  to  publish  it  to  tlieir  H<:<cks.  This  recalcitrance  excited 
die  liveliest  displeasure  in  the  Vatican.  Monsignor  Mocenni,  tlie 
Cader-State  Secretan,-,  an  Italian  who  had  much  experience  of  Vienna. 
hat.  who  regards  Ireland  from  the  conventional  standpoint  of  ecclesias- 
i^tcal  discipline,  was  scandalized.  '*  They  are  revolution nrios,"  he 
exclaimed; ''*  all  revolutionaries — the  whole  people, — kow  dare  they 
refuse  to  publish  tho  Rescript  in  Ireland  ? ''  They  did  dare,  and 
sfter  u  while  they  wei-e  able  to  cuaviiico  tho  Holy  Father  that  they 
WITS  wiser  in  their  disobediencL'  than  he  was  in  his  Rescript.  The 
Pope  was  wneerely  alaniied  by  the  storm  wliich  ho  Lad  excited. 
All  Ireland  sermed  to  be  np  in  arms,  and  I  ho  niust  faithful  CatboUcs 
vera  those  who  took  the  lead  in  denouncing  the  Rescript.  To  add 
to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  tho  well-meaning  but 
injadicioiLS  Pope,  rhe  only  voices  raised  in  approval  wore  those  of 
the  habitual  enemies  of  himself  and  his  people,  who  hardly  carM 
to  conceal  the  note  of  mockery  anil  exultation  with  which  they 
hailed  the  disn^mfiture  of  thu  Irish  Catholics.  To  dt-light  tho  enemies 
of  the  faith  and  to  fill  the  faithful  wilh  confiitslon  and  dismay  was  not 
Qxaotly  tho  end  which  the  Pope  ha<l  set  l>oforo  hiinflplf  when  with  un- 
TO8  precipitanct*  he  phingeii  into  the  Irish  Iwg.  Fortunately  he  was 
wise  enough  ami  liold  enough  to  see  his  mistake  and  to  endearonr  to 
PriTfTrse  it.  An  apologetic  rxplanation  was  publislipd.  .\ll  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Noi-folk  wer<i  nhniptly  broken  off.  The  Duke 
suddenly  returned  to  England  from  Italy  withont  having  the  nndioQoo 
which  bad  been  arranged.     Monsignor  Penico  was  recalled,  and  sxTubb 
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that  date  the  Holy  See  bas  saspeudcd  all  farther  attempts  to  int«rfer 
ia  Irish  aflairs. 

The  fonmilii  iimlrr  which  this  chang*^  of  policy  is  concenJed  is 
ddcieion  tbat  before  any  fmih  !>top  is  taken,  the  IrieJi  ood  Atnericat 
hishopst.  aud,  if  possihle,  thoKc  of  Aiisirulia  also,  shall  bo  consatted — t 
remlution  of  vnst  and  far-rpachin^  Hfrnificance  which  it  ia  satisfactor) 
lo  liavt!  Htat«d  on  indnbitable  anthoriiv. 


V. 

The  BGOcessor  of  (he  Fisherman  will  have  learnt  an  inraltiabln  1( 
if  in  future  he  refuses,  heiii^  in  It«ly,  to  interfere  with  the  man  at  th< 
helm  in  Ireland.      St.  P**ter  would  never  have  lived  to  be  an  ft| 
and  tlie  first  Bishop  of  Itome,  if,  when  the  stonn  arose  on  the  Galilee 
lake,  he  had  been  compelled  to  steer  his  craft  Jn  obedience  to  orderai 
shouted  to  him   from   men  on   the  shore.      At   pi-esent   Mon^ipnor 
Persico  has  to  U-ar  the  brunt  oi'the  blame,  for  thi*  Cbnrch  never  he*i- 
(«tP9  to  sacrifice  its  in»>trument9  in  order  to  pi-otvct  its  head.      But  ia 
(he  iuterestd  of  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  say  quite  clearly  that  it  t»l 
the  I'ope  aud  nut  Muusi^'nur  Persicu  who  must  hear  the  blame  for  thol 
recent  peril   into  which  iho  Church  has  been   piuu^'ed  In   Ireland. 
Mont^iguor  Fersico's  Ups  are  closed  for  the  pre&ent,  and  he  cannot 
make  any  reply  to  the  hurricane  of.  abuse  with  which  he  has  beei 
orerwhelmtnl.     Should  the  time  come  when  he  can  be  heard  in  his] 
own  defence,  the  world  and  the  Church  will  bu  suqirised  iudecd. 

]t  is  therefore  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  those  whu  know  th(tj 
facts  as  they  are   known  in  Jlonie  to  do  an  act  of  tardy  juntioe  U 
MouHif^Tiiir  Persitxi,  who  »o   far  from  deserving  the  ceneore  ao  freely  j 
heaped  upon  him,  may  fairly  claim  to  have  aeon  the  rock  npon  which 
the  Holy   Father  steered,  and  to  have  ui^;ed  him,  anfortunatcly  in 
vain,  to   adopt   an    altogether   different   course    to    that   which    ha^ 
persiated  in  pursuing. 

This  is  a  very  gravt^*  statement,  whioli  ts  not  made  withont  positivs 
kuitwlt'dgp  at  first  hand  of  the  facts.  In  jnstioe  to  Monngnor  Peraico, 
it  should  he  known  in  Ireland— 

1.  That]  so  far  from  the  Rescript  having  been  drawn  np  in  accordant 
with   hiH  recommendations,  there  wrre  few  men  in  nil  Ireland  mow*' 
a»ti>nishei],  and  it  may  be  added  diamnyed,  than  was  Monsignor  Pf  rsicoj 
nn  the  T¥-ceipt  of  that  fateful  document.      He  was  not  consulted  aboaC- 
it  while  it  was  in  process  of  elaboration,  ht^dld  not  recommend  that  itr^ 
.shoald  be  issued,  and  the  first  intimation  which  be  received  that  ittudt 
a  momentoDR  step  was  t»  be  tahf-n  was  his  receipt-  in  common  with  the 
Irish  bishops  of  the  t«'-xt  of  the  llewript. 

2.  That  not  only  did  Mon.iignor  I^ereico  nut  advise  the  publication. 
of  the  Rescript,  but  in  his  reports,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Vatican, 
for  the  information   of   th'-   Holy  Father,  he  expressly  nod    urgently 
deprecated  any  such  precipitance,  and  implored  th?  IVpt*  U*  do  nothing 
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wbatot'tf  ia  Irelaad  uuiil  he  hail  summoued  the  Archbishops  lutd  onu 
>)bho|)  fnini  every  prorinco  m  Ireland'  to  Rome,  and  bud  gODt;  into 
ftU  the  qa>-stioii!i  of  fact  and  of  principle  with  those  who  were  moBt 
competent  to  advise. 

X  That  whea  the  I*ope,  in  his  tetter  of  Juite  24, 1686,  dt-fendin^  his 
Jloncript,  told  the  Iri&h  hisiiops  thiit  his  sources  of  infonnntiuu  were 
Intsnrorthy,  and  that  hi-  could  not  bt*  justly  accuai-d  of  liuTing  given 
judgment  in  &  case  with  which  he  was  insufficiently  ooquainted,  becKuwi 
}ie  had  sent  Moiisignor  Persico  "'with  the  c-ommissiou  to  vvm  Ute 
greatest  diligence  in  aacertoining  the  truth  and  to  uinke  a  foitfattU 
ivport  to  ns,"  he  aeenu  to  have  implied  that  his  Rescript  was  haaed 
Tipon  the  repent  of  Monsignor  Persioo.  Although  tlie  I*ope  may 
liavo  rt-otl  the  earlier  lettt^rs  of  his  Knvoy.  the  contrast  batwneai 
^lonsignnr  Pdraico's  final  advice  and  the  Pope's  action  Heimu  to  indicate 
that  his  Relaziom^  had  not.  evt-n  been  perused  by  the  P«]w  befom  hi? 
launched  the  Rescript  which  creati-il  so  much  heart-bumiag  in  Inilood. 

■4.  ThM  Monugnor  PiTBicti.  w  fur  from  doairingto  make  the  Churah 
lh«-  twcil  of  ihr;  English  fiovenimrmr.  di'clared  thronghoot  that  it.  wag 
fiital  Xa  thi*  influence  of  the  Uoly  See  in  Ireland  tliat  the  Po]w/«  action 
sltonld  bo  in  any  way  suHpcctcd  to  be  prompted  by  England.  \\v>  had 
«nisid<Tablf  exiH-rience  in  negotiating  with  Catholic  Governments,  and 
hiit  ooDvictioii  was  vory  strong  that  the  expectations  of  rhe  Pope  of 
gain  from  diplomatic  relations  with  England  were  miutaken.  They 
would  not  strt-ngthen,  and  they  might  easily  wea.fei-n,  the  authority  of 
tbr  Church.  The  hiernrcliy  of  Ireland,  he  maiutJiined,  wtre  the  true 
and  proper  channels  through  whom  all  communlcatioDfi  should  lake 
place  bi^tweim.  the  Pope  and  the  Irish  people. 

These  Etatemenia  ore  not  made  without  n  full  sense  of  thii  grave 
nspoiiability  attaching  to  their  publication.  They  an^  capable  of  coa- 
duirivo  demonstration.  The  Pope  Las  only  to  ask  Cardinal  Rrtmpolla  to 
bring  him  Monsignor  Persioo's  Uelazioue,  to  note  th<*  date  on  which  that 
rppfjri  was  read  by  Uie  Pope,  to  oom|Miiv  that  date  with  the  date  of 
thr-  Rescript,  and  then  tocompaiv  the  recommi-mlalious  of  Monsignor 
I'ersieo  with  the  statomi'nts  made  above.  It  is  impoasible.  of  course, 
for  any  one  i-lae  to  verify  (he  accuracy  of  what  will  no  doubt  be 
te;;ardfd  in  In-hmd  aa  an  oetonnding  and  almDt<t  incrfdibh;  irvelo- 
lien,  but.  the  apfieal  may  bn  mode  witliout  hesitation  to  RornH.  THie 
Pope,  tin'  Cai-dinal  Slate  Secrotarj',  and  the  Archbishop  of  TJamietta 
IcQow  the  facta,  and  Ihey  know  tiiat  they  are  stibstantinlly  an  herein 
-lAtcd.  Thii4  being  ko,  is  it  not  about  time  that  a  ninn-  charitable 
jitii)i;!ini'nt  of  ]tlonsignnr  Porsico  began  to  prevail  in  Tn-land  ? 

Much  moiv  important,  however,  than  thf  rehabilitation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  DamiettA.  in  the  leswm  which  thii)  vUtr^  tenchr-s  an  to 
tlir  perils  which  encompass  the  Church  when  the  Sovcn-ign  Pontiff. 
thi-  RDrceftMar  of  rhr>  Prince  of  thi'  ApnstU's,  and  thn  Vicar  upon 
•lulh    of    onr    I/ird    llimsi^Ifj  can  thu.s  Set  at  defiance  the  ot-dliuui 
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niUvs  of  statesmanship.      ]t  is  not  onongh  to  havt>  your  bend  in   thfi 
clonds.     You  must  have  your  feet  Grmly  planted  upon  solid  facts. 

The  Pope's  ideal  of  embodying  the  voio'  of  tho  Christian  conscience 
\a  an  admirable  one  ;  but  it  re<|nirvR  rnoniscifno*  for  its  realiKation. 
If  he  would  esaay  to  prescribe  for  the  niornl  and  apirituni  ailmentjt  of 
mankind,  the  firar  condition  is  a  car.>fiil  diap^osis  of  th."  state  of  his 
IMtticnt.  It  doos  not  do  to  siend  ''a  man  of  trit-d  pnidonoii  and 
discretion "  to  report  upon  a  case,  and  then  to  prescribe  without 
waitinjf  to  read  hia  report.  No  amount  of  respect  duo  to  the  holineaa 
iif  his  office,  or  tho  cxoellenco  of  his  infentions,  can  prnvt^nt  the  Po; 
making  grievous  mlstaktrit  prejudicial  to  bis  own  autliority  if  ho 
veotjinw  1-0  pronounce  judgment  upon  subjects  which  he  does  not  fully 
uuderstaud.  without  taking  the  adrioe  of  those  who  are  on  th*  spot, 
and  whow  authority  he  is  always  exhorting  the  faithful  to  obey. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  seems   to  lie  in  tlie  extent  to  which  the 
Catholic  Church  haa  been  It&lianize<I  and  centralized.     If  the  Pope  is 
to  fuI6l  hi&  greater  ideal  he  will  have  to  shake  himself  fn*e  fr<:>m  the 
Lnfluencea  of  the  Vatican.      The  atmospbei-e  of  the  place^  the  traditions 
and  associations  which  cling  to  its  very  walls,  and  the  nil-pervading 
presence  of  the  Italian  Cardinals  and  great  oBicials,  render  it  impos- 
sible  for  him  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  gn^at  cnnception   of  hia  Tii]^ 
aa  the  mouthpiece  of  tho  coDSCienoo   ot  universal  Chrii^tendom  which 
speaks  witli  tlie  voice  of  God.      Until  he  has  definitely  rid  himself  of 
the  deHira  to  ra-establish  a  temp'>ral  aatliority  in  a  second>rat4^  LIuropean 
city,  that,  minorandearthly  ambition  will  continually  obscnre  his  higher 
and  brighter  ideal,  and  lead  him  into  devious  couraes  which  will  imptur 
his  inHuence  even  in  the  Catholic  world.      Nor  is  it  only  in  the  distmc- 
ti<Mi  afforded  by  the  petty  anxieties    connected  with  the  dream  of 
reviving  his  sovereignty  in  the  States  of  the  Church  that  the  Italianiaa- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Sec  works  evil.      The  autocratic  associataona  of 
(*ioaara  still  haunt  the  Imperial  city.    The  id.'it  of  centralization 
ime  of  the  moat    inveterate  of    the  moral    miasmas    of  Home, 
ocmrsp  if  the  Po]w  conld  claim  siiecial  divine  revelation  affording  him 
infallible  guidance  both  oa  to  the  facts  and  aa  to  the  jndgmimt  to 
be  pronounced  on  tho»  facts,  then-  could  be   no  more  to  \h>  said. 
Bnt   as    not    even  the    moitt    e.xtravaganr     infalUbiliat  venturea    to  J 
mako    snoh  a  claim,  tho    Pope  will   find,   like  other  great    aecular" 
Governments,  that    dea'^ntraliTation    is    the  condition    of    efScdoncy 
and    even  of    eiiateince.      Home    Rule  is   the  key  to  the    flolutio: 
of  other  problems  than  thoM  of  the   British   Empire.      The    Pope,- 
no  doubt,  will  have  V\n  nsen  even  when  the  affairs  of  each  provin' 
of  the  Catliolic  world  are  left  chiefly  to  the  guidance  of  Uie  locul 
hierarchy.      But  the  allowance  of  a  larger  liberty  to  the  local  church 
in  all  matters  social  and  political  is  the  indispensiible  condition  oi 
any   intelligent  directicm  of   the   moral   force  of  Catiiolicism   to  tb 
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wlation  of  ibi*  difficulties  ant]  to  ^n  aatisfaction  of  the  wanbt  of  tho 
hmnan  race. 

All  the«e  amsidt-rutioux  poiut  ia  one  aud  the  same  direction,  iwnd 
tliey  are  powerfully  roiuforcwl  by  the  most  coospicnous  poUlit'«I  pho- 
Dotnenou  of  our  day.      Wu  staud  at  the  dnTrn  of  a  new  epoch  wliich, 
from  the  point  of  view  ot  uaiversal  history,  ia  quite  as  uiomeiitotis  as 
Otat  in  wlilcb  tiie  Nuiihtirn  tribee  hroka  in   upon  and  dertruyed  the 
fal>ric  of  Ihu  moribiiod  Ktnpire  of  Uonie.      It  wo3  the  anpreme  merit 
of  the  Catholic  Cburuh,  that,  aiuid  the  crush  of  the  earlier  world,  it 
rocoffULzed    with    a    sore    prerision    that    the    paat  was  gon*'   irre- 
vocably,   and  tUat    the    future   lay    with    the    fierce    varriora  from 
the  faelnesaes  and    fort-'sts    of    the   North.     It  remains    to    he  fHM*n 
whether  tht-  ('inircb  will   be  as  quick  to  discern   the  Haltent  featuru 
of  tlie   greaL  trauaformation  throuffli  which  the  world   ia  passing  to- 
tbkj.     It  is  a  revolntion  raster  and    more    rapid  than    that    which 
founded  tho  modern   European  world  on  tho  wreck  and  ruin  of  the 
Roman  Kmpin*.     Th^  world  is  pasainfif  into  tho  hands  of  the  Knglish- 
,  ipeakiug  nicoi.     Already  the  English  tongne  is  becoming  th^  Hntfua 
franca  of  thr  planet.      Already  the  territories  ov^r  which  the  laws  are 
made  and    justice  administi^red  in    the   langiiage  of  Sbakespi-ai-e  and 
of  Bacon  cxeedd   in   wealth,    in    extent,    in    the    number    of    their 
populations,  and   ui  the  limitless  latent  possibilities  of  Itieir  develop- 
ment, all  other  lands  ruled  by  all  other  nations  of  the  eartli.     In  a 
Knndred  years,  unless  the  progress  of  tliis  marvelluus  traneformation 
tft  auddenly  checked  in  some  manner  as  yet  inconceivable,  the  English 
hp^^ers  will  oulnuralier  all  the  meo  of  other  tongaes  in  the  world. 
Italian.  8pauish,  and   French  will    be   but   local   dialectfl  of  as  little 
importance,  except  for  literature,  as  Erse  and  Welsh.     Knglwh  ideas. 
English  laws,  English   civilization,  are   Ix-Mming  ok  utiiversiil  as  the 
Bnglish  speecii.     Alone  among  t^e  races  the   English  havr  escaped 
the    curse  of  universal  military  service.      Alom-   among  the  nations 
they   have  learnt  to   combiiif  libi-rty   and   law,  ami    to  preworve  an 
empire    by  the  timely  oonop.ssioa  of  local  self-government.     Whether 
we   welcome  or  whethtT  we  deplore  the  prospect,  the   fiict    is  nnmis- 
takeahle — the  future  of  tlie  world  is  English. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Holy  See  in  face  of  this 
Strang*  remaking  itf  tho  world  ?  Upon  tho  annwer  to  that  question 
dt!|W'iida  tho  future  of  the  CMiurcli.  If  she  still  aspires  to  exercise  her 
beneficent  dominion  over  the  new  and  the  coming  world,  she  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  great  Popes  who  created  Enrope  out  of  the  chaoH 
of  barbarian  invasion.  Sho  will  no  more  seek  to  restore  Papal 
Mvereigaty  in  tho  capital  of  Italy,  than  a  thousand  years  ago  she  sought 
to  revive  the  prooonaals  of  th<'  Empire  or  to  restore  tlje  Ciewn*.  Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  Kome,  once  the  worldV  centre,  i^  now  a 
itwre  provincial  town,  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  a  small  inland  sea. 
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The  heaJ-(iuarters  of  the  Chorcb.  in  the  days  when  nho  wae  a  living^ 
reality,  jfravltated  by  a  natural  law  to  the  centre  of  Empire.    If  she  la^ 
still  to  be  a  living  reality,  pn'siding  over   the   devulopmeut  of  oar 
civiliziition  and  motherinj*  the  children  of  men,  then  she  will  be  true  to 
tlie  law  of  herbcin^  and  establish  the  seat  of  her  BOvereigo  PontiflTin 
the   centre    where  sovereignty    resides.      Uome    is  of  the    old    world 
archaic,  moribund,  and  passing  awny.     The  centre,  the  capital,  and' 
the  mother  city  of  the  new  world  which  Catholicism  must  conquer  or 
perish,  is  not  to  bo  found  on   the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  but  on   th« 
Xhamra. 

Nor  ia  it  only  on  political,  gi-ographtcal,  and  ethnological  ground 
that  the  I*npacy  musr  lj«!  Oecidentalized — Anglicized  or  Americanined 
The  whole  lesson  of  thci  IVrsJco  incident,  and  of  many  another  incident 
like  it,  is  that  the  won'  sedulously  the  Popo  cndpavonrs  to  folfil  hia 
high  inisitioii,  the  more  oeceAKary  ia  it  that  he  should  avail  himself  of 
tihoso  plain  and  simple  principles  of  common-sen^^e  applied  to  the  art 
of  government  which  are  the  pre-eminent  endowment  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  These  principles  are  thofw  of  liberty  und  local  aelf- 
govemment.  Tliey  will  never  get  a  fair  chance  <if  being  workt-d  into 
the  bones  and  marrow  of  the  Catholic  Church  until  we  have  a  Popo 
who  thinks  English. 

So  clearly  does  this  appear  that  after  long  and  careful  surrey  of 
the  sitoation  at  Rome  nud  throughout  tite  world,  it  doevt  not  Hrem 
presumi»tuou8  to  conclude  this  paper  with  a  prophecy.  It  may  be 
that  the  Church  of  Kooie  has  played  her  part  in  the  alTairs  of  men  and 
that  in  the  new  English-sjieakiug  era,  on  the  threshold  of  which  maa- 
kind  is  standing,  there  may  be  no  more  than  a  niche  in  a  Komau 
museum  for  lite  siiccoasor  of  Ilildebraud.  lu  that  case,  whether  the  Papo 
stays  in  Uorae  or  goes  to  Seville  or  laiisbnick  or  Minorca  does  not 
much  matt4-r.  But  if  there  bo  any  real  sulntauco  of  troth  in  tiw 
Pope's  belief  tliot  the  Catholic  flhurch  is  the  chosen  inRtrament  wheratsy 
Infinite-  Wisdom  inspired  by  lillertial  Love  works  uub  the  salvutioD  of  \h» 
world,  then  as  certainly  or  it  was  neoeBsary  for  a  persecution  to  arue 
to  scatter  the  first  Christians  from  Jenisalem  ho  that  th^  might  oorry 
the  seed  of  the  faith  over  the  Roiuaii  woi-ld,  nut  less  cnrtainly  ohall 
we  see  in  a  few  years,  or  ereo  it  may  be  a  few  luonths,  th 
breaking  of  a  sturm  which  will  mmpel  the  Pope  to  (ly  from  tha 
Bbemal  City— never  to  return.  And  in  that  hour  wlten  ihov!!'  wholuit 
the  Church  fdl  the  air  with  insult  and  exultation,  and  when  those  who 
lovn  her  mure  in  her  accidents  than  in  her  essence  »J-e  .tbaaod  to  the 
dust  with  humiliation  and  Hhame,  theu  l^i  the  eye  of  faith  the  eiiforood 
hegira  of  tho  Pope  from  the  Latin  to  the  Eoglitd)  world  will  b« 
rogoitlod  aa  the  supreme  afHnnation  of  the  pn iv'idi*ntia1  miMion  of  the 
Chnrch — a  new  divine  conmilAsion  for  her  r<o  undertake  on  a  wider 
bans  the  gT«afc  task  of  rebnilding  the  City  of  God. 
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SPEECH  AND   SONG. 


Past  II. — Song. 

HAVING  dealt  in  a  previous  article  (aee  Contemporary  Review, 
June  1889)  with  the  voice  in  its  every-day  garb  of  speech,  it 
now  rf^mains  for  me  to  speak  of  it  as  it  is  when  transfigured  in  song. 
The  organ  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  bat  in  song  it  is  ased  strictly  ae 
a  masical  instrument — one,  too,  of  far  more  complex  structure  than 
any  fashioned  by  tiie  hand  of  man.  The  mechanism  of  voice  has 
already  been  described,  but,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  may  be  well  to 
recall  the  three  essential  elements  in  its  production  :  1,  the  air  blast, 
or  motive  power;  2,  the  vibrating  reed,  or  tone-producing  apparatus; 
3,  the  Bonnding-board,  or  reinforcing  cavities.  These,  to  parody  a 
well-worn  physiological  metaphor,  are  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  of 
voice  ;  defect  in,  or  misraan^ement  of,  any  one  of  them  is  fatal  to  the 
raosical  efficiency  of  the  vocal  instrument.  The  air  supplied  by  the 
Itmgs  is  moulded  into  sound  by  the  innumerable  nimble  little  fingers 
of  the  muscles  which  move  the  vocal  cords.  These  fingers  (which 
prosaic  anatomists  call  Jihres),  besides  being  almost  countless  in  number, 
are  arranged  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that  every  one  who  dissects  them 
finds  out  something  new,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  forthwith  given 
to  the  world  as  an  important  discovery.  It  is  probable  that  no  amount 
of  macerating  or  teazing  out  with  pincers  will  ever  bring  us  to  "finality" 
in  this  matter ;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  profit  us  much  as  regards  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  voice  if  the  last  tiny  fibrilla  of 
muscle  were  run  to  earth.  The  mind  can  form  no  clearer  notions  of 
the  infinitely  little  than  of  the  infinitely  great,  and  the  micro8co|Me 
movements  of  these  tiny  strips  of  contractile  tissue  would  be  no  more 
Ttal  to  as  than  the  figures  which  express  the  rapidity  of  light  and  the 
vast  stretches  of  astronomical  time  and  distance.  Moreover,  no  two 
persons  have  their  laryngeal  muscles  arranged  in  precisely  the 
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Toanner.  a  drcumstaoce  which  of  itself  goes  a  considerable  way  towari 
explaioiog  the  almost  tufimte  variety  of  human  voices.  The  woutkrft 
diversity  of  expression  in  faces  which  structurally,  aa  we  may  say, 
almoat  identical  is  due  to  minute  differences  in  the  arrangenient 
the  little  nmscles  which  movt?  the  skin.  The  same  thing  holds  goo 
of  the  larynx.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  more  appreciahte  diflei 
eaces.  such  as  we  see  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  lary 
itaelf  is  as  various  in  size  and  shape  as  the  nose  ;  and  this  is  still  mof 
the  case  with  the  other  parts  concerned  in  the  produotioD  of  the  voi' 
The  most  laborious  anatoiuionl  (Tradgriud  would  sbrinlc  appalled  froi 
the  attempt  to  measure  the  capacity  and  trace  the  ahape  of  the  vanon 
rasotiance  chambers — chest,  throat,  mouth,  and  nose,  with  the  man; 
intricate  little  pas«iges  and  cavc-llke  spaces  oommunicating  with  th 
latter — yet  tlie  slightest  difference  in  the  form,  size,  or  mat^rii 
structure  of  any  of  these  parts  most  have  its  effect  in  motlifyiug  th 
voice  to  some  extent. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  singers,  who  are  often  rather  onwiUing  t 
belieTe  that  the  voice  is  fonned  solely  in  the  larynx,  are  yet  generall 
anrprised  to  be  told  that  the  true  nature  of  the  Toice  cannot  \ 
certainly  dcterrainfd  by  examination  of  that  organ.  Prom  what  h 
been  said  as  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  the  component  parts 
the  vocal  machine,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  would  lx>  aInioi4.  as  nu 
to  pronounce  on  the  nature  of  tlie  voice  from  the  appearance  of  th 
larynx  as  it  would  hn  to  take  the  shape  of  the  none  as  an  index  < 
moral  character.  It  can  only  be  said  in  a  general  way  that,  oth 
things  (notably,  the  resonance  chambers)  being  equal,  one  expecta 
large,  roomy  larynx,  with  thick,  powei-ful  cords,  to  yield  a  deep,  massi 
▼oice,  and  a  small  organ,  with  slender  cords,  to  send  forth  a  sbril 
high-pitched  voice.  ITieae  two  types  represent  the  male  and  femal 
voire  respectively ;  that  of  the  child  belongs  to  the  latter  categoi^f 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  diffci-euce  iu  bua  between  the  larget 
larynx  and  the  smallest  is,  after  all,  very  trifling  In  itself.  For  instanc 
the  Tocal  cords  in  women  aro  but  a  fraction  of  on  inch  shorter  than  i 
men.  and  the  other  dimensions  vary  in  ranch  the  same  proportio 
A  like  dilTeronco  pi-evaiia  thi-oughout  the  resonant  apparatus,  the  ra 
inforclng  chambers  being  larger  in  men,  and  their  walla  (which 
built  up  of  bone,  gristle,  and  mnscle)  denser  and  more  solid. 

The  voice  varies  in  compass  no  less  than  in  (|uality.  A  jtnor 
long  vocal  cords  sliould  indicate  great  range  of  tone,  but  so  mod 
depends  on  the  man^^raent  of  these  vibrating  reeds  that  co 
parativety  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  men-  length.  Th 
average  compass  of  the  singing  voice  is  from  two  to  three  octAVi 
the  latter  limit  being  seldom  cxwjedcd.  The  art.istic  effect  producei 
with  ibia  small  stock  of  available  notes  is  as  wonderful  in  its  way 
the  marvelloas  results  that  can  be  got  ont  of  the  twenty-six  letter*. 
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alphabet.  ]n  singing  op  tiie  scale,  the  ^-ucaliBt  feels  that  at 
oertain  point  he  has  to  alter  his  tnulhod  of  production  in  order 
to  reach  the  higher  notes.  This  point  marks  the  break  between  tho 
fo-okUed  "chest"  and  "head"  rasters,  or  what  ]  may  call  tho 
lower  and  opper  atorejB  of  the  voice. 

The  subject  of  the  registers  has  been  nmch  debated  by  the  learned, 
and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  nnlearniHl ;  it  is  the  "  Eastern  qnesrion  " 
of  ^-ocal  physiology.  Qnite  a  considerable  Uteratnrc  baa  gathered 
ronnd  it ;  philosophers  have  lost  their  tempers  and  mutdcians 
havo  shown  a  plentiful  lack  of  harmony  in  discussing  it.  The 
inherent  (lifficnlties  of  the  subject  have  been  Increaiied  by  tho 
faotastJc  terminology  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  a  pre>scieutific 
age,  and  by  the  erroneous  obiK'n'tttions  of  incompetent  persons.  I 
can  touch  only  very  lightly  on  the  subject  here,  but  tha&e  who 
Ruy  wish  for  a  fall  exposition  of  my  views  on  the  matter  may 
\»  refenvd  to  a  little  work  which  Z  pabUshed  some  years  ago, 
bad  which  has  been  translated  into  eight  languagee.*  It  naay  bo 
asked,  What  is  a  register  ?  The  bust  detinition  I  can  offer  is  that  it 
a  a  series  of  tones  of  like  quality  produced  by  a  particular 
■djoslmeut  of  the  vocal  cords  to  receive  the  air-blast  from  the  lungs. 
The  qaoHtion  is  what  the  "  particalar  adjustment"  is  in  each  cose. 
The  Brgt  st«p  towards  clearing  up  the  fiubject  is  to  discard  the  terms 
"diest''  and  ''head"  voici*,  which  aro  meaningless  and  often  mislttiultng. 
Whatever  number  of  registers  there  may  be,  and  however  they  may  be 
prodnoed,  it  is  certain  that  the  eliange  of  mechanism  takes  place  only 
in  the  Inrynr.  I  havo  suggested  that  the  tenna  '•  long  ri'cd  " 
and  *'  short  reed  "  register  should  bo  nsed  to  dengnote  the  two 
faodamental  divisions  of  the  human  voice.  In  the  former,  usually 
called  "ohcpt  voice,''  the  vocal  cords  vibrate  in  their  whole  Isngth, 
and  thr  sonnds  are  n-inforced  lai^ely  by  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
the  walls  of  which  can  be  felt  to  vibrate  strongly  when  this  ri'gister 
is  used.  In  the  lattt^r,  '"  head  voice,"  or  falsetto,  only  a  port  of  the 
cord  vibratc-a,  and  the  sound  is  reinforced  by  the  uppiT  resonators, 
month,  bony  c.iviti>-<i  of  the  skull,  &c.  It  is  this  which  has  given  rise 
to  tho  absurd  ^tatfmentB  of  sing«-rs  that  they  could  fed  tJieir  head 
notes  oonung  from  the  back  of  the  nose,  the  forehead,  &c.  In 
the  *'  long  r»;e*l  ''  register  the  pitch  is  raised  by  inerea«ng  tension  of 
tlic  vibtating  element;  in  the  "  short  roed  "  n-gister  by  gradual 
ihort4-iiiag  of  it.  This  is  effected  by  a  carious  process,  which  can  be 
distiaclly  w*en  in  the  living  throat  with  tlio  laryngoscope.  The  two 
oonls  an?  forced  against  each  other  at  their  hinder  part  with  such 
fbroe  as  to  stop  each  other's  movement.  While  the  notes  of  tho 
i-egister  issiu-  from  tht*  natural  Qp-rture  of  the  lar)'nx,  the  head 
come  tbrougli  an  artificially  diminiehetl  orifice,  the  cliiuk 
iTgicncuftbo  Vocal  Or^'ns."     Mu'-mlllan  ft  Co.    Sli'ltPVl'on      I&SS. 
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Ijecommg  p-adually  smaller  rill  there  is  nothing  left  to  vibrat**,  wl 
the  limit  of  (he  voice  is  reached.      The  two  regist-ers  generally  ovei 
for  a  grfftter  or  less  exr.ent,  a  few  notes  about  the  middle  of  tlio] 
viixw  being  capable  of  1>eing  sung  in  either.     Some  voices  hare  do| 
break   in    their    entire    compa<>a,  the    same  mechftuism   b^iug    ut 
throughout,  but  this  is  very  rare.      It  was  the  uou^taut   aim   of   tb< 
famous  old  Italian  siuging  inaaters  to  nnitc  the  two  natural  regiatvt 
to  perfectly  (hut  no  break  sliould  be  perceptible. 

Till  a  comparatively  rt^cent  date  the  generally  received  explaoatioc 
of  the  n-gisters  was  that,  while  in  the  delivery  of  chettt   notes  the 
whole  substance  of  the  vocal  cord  vibrated,  in  the  "head'"  voice  oolj 
ita  thin  inner  margin  did  so;  in  both  cases  the  entire /e»?/A  uf  the  cord 
was  BupiKJsed  to  vibrate.     The  shortening  of  the  vibroliug  reed,  how- 
wrer,  by  the  mutual  "stopping"  process  mentioned  above,  is  not  a  theory, 
but  a  fact  which  can  be  seen.     I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
undercertain  circDm8tancp.s  the  two  proceftseeof  shorteiiing  and  marginal] 
libration  mny  be  combined.     'Iliiii  nmy  posmbly  Ik:  the  true  mechanist 
of  the  fale^^lto  voice,  as  to  which  tlicre  has  been  so  much  disput<e.      II 
Is  clpar  that   the  term  has  been  useil  by  different  perwns  in  dilTerent 
sennes,  and  mnch  of  the  confusioa  which  exists  on  the  subject  is, 
my  opinion,  due  to  this  cause.     By  most  of  the  old  Italian  writ*rs,j 
the  term  falsetto  is  used  as  synonymons  with  head  voice  ;  1^  others  it" 
is  employed  to  denote  that  kind  of  voice  "  whereby  a  man  going  beyond 
the  uppi*r  limit  of  his  natural   voice  count<rfeita  that  of  a  woman 
(Bonaseau,  •'  Dictionnaire  de  Musiqtie  ").  A  similnr  difference  of  opiuiot 
cocisti  OS  to  the  beauty  of  falsetto,  some  speaking  rapturously  of  its  flute-J 
like  softness,  othera  reviling  it  as  "  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  timhnA 
of  thl^  human  voice  "(Boui'ieau,  xind,).     I  ventun^  with  all  humility 
snbmit  that  "  falsetto  "  and  "-head  voice  "should  not  l)e  used  iiit«i 
ohangeably.      The  "  long  reed  "  and  "  short.  re<-d  "  registers  arc 
alike  l^  the  two  sexes,  the  greater  part  of  the  male  voice.  hcm'evt»r; 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  the  gi-i-ater  part  of  t:he  female  to  th( 
latter.     The  tenn  "  falsetto  "  ahonld  be    reserved  for  the  artiBciall 
method  of  delivery,  by  which  the   limited  "  short    re^-d  "  register  ia| 
men  is  forced  upwards  beyond  its  naturnl  compass.     ]ii  this  mode  o( 
productioQ  the  air  is  blown  op  from  the  langs   so  gently  that  it  hi 
not  suflicient.  power  to  throw  the  whole  thickness  of  the  vocal  cord] 
into  vibration.     This  accounts  for  the  soft,  "flute-like"  tones  whicl 
are  characterLKtic  of  the  falsetto  vtnoe. 

To  smn  up  the  mechanism  of  the  registers,  there  is  first,  the  "  Ic 
reod  "  or  "  chest  "  register,  in   winch   the  cords  vibrate  in  their  whols! 
length  and  tluckne!'(< ;  then  the  '"  short  reed  "  or  "  heod  "  register,  in 
which  the  vibrating  reed  is  gradually  shortened  ;  lastly,  the   fiilw'tbo, 
which  belongs  to  men  alone,  and   is  formed   by  the  vibration   of  tlu> 
tnargins  only  of  the  ^borLened  reeds.      Pitch  rises  in  the  long  reed 
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veg;ts(^T  oiriog  to  iucreaaiog  tenisivn  of  the  cords  utxxtnipaitiBcI  by  in- 
creasing rapidity  of  vibration ;  whea  the  cord  cannot  be  made  mow 
*«tt»(s,  iha  derice  of  shortening  the  ret-d  ia  brought  into  play.     Tn  tin* 

Bttpper  regisf«r  not  only  i»  the  aperture  between  the  oonls  ("glottis") 
■dioiinifihed  to  thi*  smallest  poG£ible  eize,  bat  the  whole  upper  orifice 
\v(  tbf  larynx  is  CMmpivssed  from  side  to  side,  so  hs  to  leavp  only  a 
Vi-ry  narrow  chink  for  Ihe  voice  to  pass  through.  In  iho  lower  register, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Urynx  is  wido  open,  uiid  the  vibrating  air 
nshe^  forth  in  a  full  broad  stream  of  Mtund. 

Many  singing  niastATS.  not  conti-ut  with  the  great  natural  divisiooa 
of  the  voic?  which  liave  just  been  indicated,  insiat  that  there  are  tive 
diflppent.  registers,  each  with  a  distinct  wif'chanLsm  of  its  own.  I  nm  not 
a  iiuii^ro. mid  then'iorc- 1  am  willing  to  admit  that,  artistically  gpeakiiig, 
then-  otuffU  to  be  five  re'gistera,  or,  iik  fact,  any  number  of  them  that- 
may  be  thoagbt  deairuble.      But  if  that  is  a  necessity  of  art,  it  is  nob 
A  nec'Wsity  of  Nature,  which  does  all  that  is  required  by  the  simple 
ici'Rs  which  has  been  dcacrilwd.     The  differences  of  mechaiiii^m  on 
bich  th"  singing  master?)  profess  to  base  thoir  dirision  are  mostly  of 
ftubttr  a  natnret  as  to  bo  almost  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  sumetimt» 
en  hardly  Appreciable  by  the  ordinary  intellect.     I  think,  liowever, 
era  is  a  way  of  reconciling  their  views  with   mine,  diametrioaUy 
posed  as  they  at  first  sight  tieem  to  be.      As  a  physiologist,  I  sjie^ 
ely  of  the  tone  o(  a  note,  that  is  to  &ay,  of  its  place  in  the  musical 
le,  and  I  say.  That  note  is  deUvered  by  the  long  reed  or  short  reed 
Ijnetuient.  a9   I  he  case  may  be  ;  as  musicians,  ou    ihe  other  hand, 
e  muatri,  8|>eaking  of  the  quality  as  well  astlie  timi^,  say,  That  note 
ight  lu  be  delivered  in  such  and  such  a  way  to  tuako  it  artistically 
utiful.      In  the  one  caso,  in  short,  thu  voice  is  considered  puivly 
as  it  is  produced  in  the  larynx;  in  the  other,  as  it  is  delivered  by  a 
ll-trained  singer   managing  his  resonance  ap|>aratus   to   the  best 
tage.    Now,  for  Uiis  result  many  things  are  needed  besides  the 
adjustment  of  Ihe  vocnl  cords.     Tho  Empply  of  breath  must  be 
reignlaled  to  a  nicoty,  and  the  poaitlon  of  the  tongoe,  soft  palate,  cheeks, 
and  lips  mu-^t  1k!  preciaely  that  which   is  i)est  for  tho  ntterance  of 
each  particular  note.     There  ore  rules  founded  on  eatperience  which 
govern  all  tbe.Hc  Uiing*^ ;   the.-«  ruU>s  are  expressed  in  terms  of  subjec- 
tive senaatinas,  which  uw  (-cieniifically  absurd,  bul,  at   the  same  time, 
may  be  practically  utwful,  as  indicating  the!  feelings  that  should  occom- 
pany  the  right  performance  of  tho  nianojiivn.'  required.      It  is  on  all 
this  ooraplicatetl  meobanism  that  tho  five    registers  of  the  fiiuging 
aUBters  are  based  ;  the  more  or  h-ss  fnncilul  changes  in  the  larx'nx.  t« 
which  they  attribute  tlio  slight,  but  artisticully  vital,  difTerences  in 
prtrduction  which  tlteir  tiained   ear  enables  them  to  appreciate,  h»ve 
in  rcJility  but  little   share  in   the   result.     The  difference    betwwn 
artistic  and  inartistic  production  of  the  voice  depends  far  more  ou  the 
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monagemeat  uf  the  ivRonKtors  than   on  the   utljuBtrntDi  of  (he  voci 
oordB. 

This  point  wilf  be  better  unJfrstood  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that, 
Helmholtz  has  shown,  ovory  musical  sound  is  "  componndrrf  of  mwjj- 
aimples;"  that  in  to  uiy,  the>  fnndamfotol  tone  is  reinforced  by  a 
iiumW-r  of  RfcontJary  sounds  or  '•  Tiannonics "  which  nccompanv,  ond 
OH  it  wcrfr  i»cho,  it  in  a  hiffht-r  key,  th*'  whole  being  blended  into  one 
M'nsation  to  the  i^ar.  Then,  again,  it  ii  volt  known  that  trrery 
re»onanc<;  cavity  has  what  may  hv>  called  an  "  elective  affinity  "  for  one 
porticalar  not4',  1o  the  vibrations  of  which  it  responds  sympathetically, 
like  a  lover's  heart  answering  that  of  hi&  beloved.  Ai  tfa«  erode  not« 
issBes  from  the  larynx,  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  eoft  palate  moald 
themselves  by  the  most  delicately  adapted  movemeutu  into  every 
ooncetvttble  variL-ty  of  shape,  clothing  the  raw  bones  of  soand  with 
body  and  living  richness  of  tone.  Kach  of  the  varions  resonance 
chambers  re-echoes  its  corresponding  tone,  bo  that  a  single  wrll- 
delivered  note  is  in  reality  a  fall  choir  of  harmoniooe  soonda. 

It  has  further  been  proved  that  each  vowel  has  ite  own  special 
pitch,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  sounded  in  perfection  on  any  other. 
Tho  difibront  vowels,  in  fact,  are  produced  by  modifications  in  Uie 
length  and  shape  of  tlio  cavit}'  of  tlio  mouth,  and  the  note  of  each 
one  of  them  is  that  to  which  such  a  resonance  chamber  naturally 
responds.  It  follows  from  this  that,  in  order  to  get  tho  best  efiect 
from  the  vocal  instrumeut,  there  should  be  the  most  pi^rfecl  poesible 
adaptntion  of  the  various  vowels  to  the  notes  on  which  Lhcy  are  to 
be  sung.  Hounds  like  o  and  ott  (cm)  are  best  rendered  in  the  lower 
notes  of  the  voice ;  n  and  i  (ff)  in  the  upper.  It  is  diflicnlr.  indeed 
almost  impossible,  to  King  the  latter  vowels  on  deep  notes.  The  marriage 
of  music  to  immortal  veroo  cannot  be  perfect  unless  the  varions  affinities 
of  the  vowfil  sounds  are  carefully  respected  by  the  composer. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will,  I  think,  be  evident  that  no  one, 
however  happily  gifted  in  point  of  voice,  can  use  his  endowme-nt  to 
the  lie-it  ftdvantogo  without  CAreful  training.  Every  note  reqnires  for 
its  artistic  prodnctioo,  not  only  a  particular  adjustment  of  the  larynx, 
but  a  special  arrangement  of  the  resonators  and  suitable  management 
of  the  breath,  all  the  complicated  movements  involved  in  these  various 
proceedingM  having  to  be  performed  automatically  and  with  the  most 
exact  precision,  and  the  whole  being  combined  into  one  instantoueons 
act.  M.  Joiuxlain's  master  ws»  not  such  a  fool  as  be  is  made  to 
appear,  when  he  insisted  on  the  mecbuuibm  of  utterance  being  clearly 
understood.  When  this  has  been  aoiuired  the  singer  is  still  only 
liko  a  child  that  has  learnpd  to  stand  ;  walking,  running,  and 
dancing,  in  other  words  the  junction  of  the  sepai-alo  notes  into  the 
**  Unkftd  Hweetness  "  of  an  air,  the  gracea  and  ornaments  of  vocalixalion, 
and  the  rncret  of  sympathetic  expression  have  yet  to  be  acquired. 
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^niara  is  an  aDfortnimte  tendency  at  Uie  preeent  day  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  7eiy  inBde<]nate  smonnt  of  training,  and  I  cannok  help  thinking 
that  this  is  partly  dne  to  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  its  nocosaity. 
Years  are  ongrndgingly  given  to  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  piano  or 
violin,  and  it  is  recognized  that  to  excel  with  either  of  these  instni- 
menta  seven  or  eight  hours  of  laborious  practice  erciy  day  are 
necessary.  Yet  many  seem  to  fancj-  that  the  voice  can  be  trained  in 
a  few  months.  How  preposterous  such  o  notion  is  must  bo  evident 
to  any  one  who  takes  the  trooblo  to  think  about  the  matter.  In 
the  case  of  the  violin  or  piano  the  instrument  is  perfect  from  the 
outset,  and  the  student  has  only  to  Warn  to  play  it ;  the  singer,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  to  develop — in  somy  cases  almost  to  create — lus 
instmmeat.  and  thun  to  master  the  taUni'^ue  of  it.  The  humau  lannix 
is,  as  already  said,  a  musical  iustritment  o£  the  most  complicated 
kind,  for  its  tnro  reeds  are  susceptible  of  almost  intiutte  modification 
in  size,  shape,  manner  of  vibration,  &c.  A  distinguished  surgeon  not 
long  Offi  edified  the  public  by  a  calcalation  of  the  number  of 
moicalar  movements  executed  by  a  young  lady  wliile  performing  a 
simple  piece  on  the  piano  j  it  would  be  hopelessly  impossible  to 
ocHint  the  movements  of  thn  muscles  which  work  the  vocal  cords. 

ITiB  details  of  vocal  training  I  must  leave  to  the  singing  masters  ; 
I  can  only  touch  on  one  or  two  points  which  lie  more  or  less  within  my 
own  province.  In  the  first  place,  the  vocal  organs  must  be  strength- 
ened and  developed  by  exercise.  The  excellent  maxim,  Mtmoria  Kt- 
€oUnda  ai'geiitr^  which  we  learuod  from  the  Latin  grammar,  is  equally 
brae  of  muscle,  and  a  singer's  thyro-arytmnoidei  should  ha  in  as  go<xI 
condition  as  a  pngiliitt'^  bicep«.  Such  modes  of  lifo  as  are  good  for 
the  general  health  will  also  help  to  improve  the  voice  by  expanding 
the  chrat  and  keeping  all  the  organs  at  their  maximum  of  <'iHcicncy. 
In  order  to  '■  know  the  stops  "  r)f  the  vocal  instrument,  so  aa  to  be 
able  to  "  command  it  to  any  iittoranco  of  harmony,"  training  must  be 
directed  to  each  of  the  thn-it  factors  of  voice.  The  art  of  so  governing 
breath  that  not  a  particle  of  it  shall  p<:cnpe  without  giving  np  itft 
t;hanical  equivalent  of  sound  must  ^rst  of  all  be  acquirtrd.  The 
U  cords  roust  uue  tbe  breath  as  Jacob  did  the  angel  with  whom  he 
they  must  not  sufftT  it  to  depart  till  it  has  blessed  them. 
The  first  thing  the  singer  has  to  do  is  to  learn  to  breathe  ;  he  must 
his  hings  without  gasping,  and  empty  them  quickly  or  slowly, 
lUy  or  with  violence,  according  to  his  needs.  Much  has  been 
Ktt«n  on  this  matter  with  which  I  need  not  perplex  the  reader. 
|u  problem  is  how  the  lungs  can  be  replenished  most  advaotageouely 
th»  purpwes  of  the  singer.  The  chest  is  expanded  by  pulling 
the  rib-o,  and  by  put^hing  dowu  the  diaphragm,  or  muscular 
itton  which  Beparates  the  chest  from  tlie  abdomen.  In  violent 
)imtory  efTort  the  collar-bono  ma^  bo  Forcibly  drawn  up  by  the 
I  VOL.  LVl.  » 
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maeoloa  uttached  to  It,  but  this  mechaniMn  i^  !i£-ldoin  bmuj^lit  into 
plftf  exci'pt  in  the  diro  struggle  for  brcntJi  whi-n  ioiSbcftfion  is- 
impenJiiig-.  It  i»  a  cnrious  fact  that  nu>n  brentho  diflerentlr  from 
women,  the  former  using;  tbc  »b<lominal  inctliod — tliat  i-s,  pushlog 
iloTCu  the  diaphragm — and  the  lAtt«r  doing  most  of  the  work  witli 
their  upper  ribs.  One  reason  of  tiis  diflVrfnce  is  that  the  fair  sex 
insist  on  Bxiiig  their  lower  rJVis,  to  which  the  diaphragm  is  attaclutd, 
with  stays,  which  make  free  movement  of  that  muscle  impossible. 
Doctors  have  fuhuiuated  uj^iist  tight-lacing  for  the  last  three  ceu- 
tnnes,*  Init  to  as  tittle  purpose  as  the  Archbishop  of  Rhetms  lhuudtfr%<d 
agiuni^t  the  jackdaw.  Fat^hiou  must  be  obeyed  whatever  its  victims 
may  have  to  suUer.  It  ia  i-Ight  to  state,  however,  that  stays  not  long 
ago  found  a  champiuu  in  uo  less  a  person  Lbaa  the  Professor  uf  Patho- 
logy in  the  University  of  ('ambridgo.  Pivfi-awir  Roy  caused  a  Uttli- 
mild  scandal  at  the  last  uiei'ting  of  thi!  Brirjuh  AasodaLion,  by  urging 
that  the  nKe  of  fttayf-  might  havi-  certain  advantages.  If  tiie  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  hud  Btooil  up  in  Convocation  and  demtxl  the 
L'fficacy  of  baptifin,  he  could  not  have  tihockcd  his  hearers  more  tlun. 
Dr.  Roy  did  by  anch  a  profesHiOD  of  hen*sy.  The  scientific  ladioe. 
who  resemble  the  Greek  statues  in  the  loofieness  of  thoir  waists  if  in 
nothing  else,  groaned  over  this  backsliding  in  high  places^  and  their 
more  frivoktus  sisters  rejoiced.  A  Defender  of  the  Faith,  however, 
opportunely  appeared  in  the  person  of  Or.  Oarson,  who  at  onoe  put 
the  question  to  the  touch  by  measurement^)  made  on  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  then  present.  These  showed  that  the  vjtal! 
capacity  (which  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  air  that  can  be  ax-< 
polled  from  the  lung^  after  the  deepest  possible  inspiration)  was  con-  j 
xidornbly  greater  in  the  men  than  in  the  women,  and  that  while  in 
the  former  tliere  was  a  constant  diminution  in  the  vital  capacity  in 
every  period  of  ten  years  after  the  ago  of  t  hirly,  in  the  latter  it  actually 
iooreased  after  fifty,  a  tim^  of  life  at  which  the  majority  of  Indie." 
begin  to  think  more  of  comfort  than  of  restraining  the  exuborance  of 
their  "  figure."  The  tmtli  appears  to  be,  however,  that  the  slight 
pressure  exercised  by  stavK  does  not  matter  in  the  ca«e  of  Indies  who-J 
are  not  called  upon  to  use  tlieir  voices  prof e»» tonal ly,  and  who  do  not{ 
care  to  e.\cel  as  amateurs.  In  the  ordiuar}'  work  of  life  stays  do  not 
cause  aoy  iuconvenience,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  absurdly  tight;' 
that  they  do  aorioug  harm  to  the  internal  organs.     In  the  case  of  tlir 


*  8ta;'«orG  snwnillj  nud  to  have  been  introduced  by  C«t1i<!rtD(t  d'-  ^^•■■*- 
mnj  hf  ^luppowd  to  luvr:  Yi»A  n  nalnnl  j^r^iild*  fnr  t  li«  likVontlfMi  ot  inst  r  : 
tvri!.     TIhj  vote,  however,  in  »»«  lonR  before  Ijct  litae.     I  bav«  in  t.. 
dravine  ni.Tlf>  Tor  nn»  in  1*94  by  Mr.  liwis  Wlngilvld  from  r  M.S.  in  ibe  I 
of  thotbtc  ItMS.     It  »  flfniro'rby  Strutt.  who  calLi  it  "A  I>ro)l  Doril." 
aaorc  aplly  tcruss  it  the  "  I'icinl  of  Kn»blfin."     It  rrpK Tut*  «  Iic^)^ 
droated  iu  wLiil,  I  nujifiOAO.  vtus  the  bi-iKbl  of  f^xliidii  of  llic  ilay.    Ii»  - 
io  conaoctinn  vritfa  tbo  prawn t  tubjoci.  is  tbst  It  wears  apairof  6t«jj>.kLi.-.i  ■,^. 
aad  of  laflicioDt  coasldetire  power  to  [ileaM  a  aiod«m  moitdvint. 
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artiste  it  is  quite  otberwlsf ;  here  anything  which   in  the  smallest 
degree  diminishes  the  vital  capacity  seriously  handicaps  the  singer. 

Although  the  abdominal  mode  of  breathing  may  be  the  natiiraf 
method  of  inspiration,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  in 
singing  it  is  not  the  most  effective.  '  On  this  point  the  entpiricat 
traditions  of  singing  masters  were  abandoned  some  years  ago  in 
fevoor  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  teaching  of  science,  and 
now  singers  are  often  taught  to  breathe  by  poshing  down  the 
diaphragm  and  protruding  the  stomach.  Anatomists  are,  however, 
beginning  to  see  that  the  Italian  masters  were  right  in  insisting 
that  the  diaphragm  should  be  fixed,  and  the  abdomen  fiat  in  inspira- 
tion ;  in  this  method  there  is  great  expansion  of  the  lower  ribs,  and 
the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest  takes  place  chiefly  in  this 
direction.  In  this  form  of  breathing  there  is  far  more  control  over 
expiration  than  when  the  diaphragm  is  displaced ;  the  act  can  be 
r^ulated  absolutely  by  the  will  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the' 
vocalist.  Abdominal  inspiration  is  apt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
followed  by  jerky  expiration,  a  defect  which  is  fatal  to  artistic  delivery 
and  most  fatiguing  to  the  singer. 

The  training  of  the  other  parts  of  the  vocal  machinery,  the 
vibrating  element  and  the  resonant  apparatus,  lies  altogether  outside 
my  province.  What  I  may  call  the  "  fingering  "  of  the  vocal  cords 
and  the  "tuning"  of  the  resonators  can  be  acquired  only  by  constant 
practice  imder  a  good  teacher.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  self- 
taught  singer.  Constant  imitation  of  the  best  models  and  the  watch- 
ful discipline  of  an  experienced  instructor  constitute  the  real  secret 
of  the  old  Italian  schools  of  singing,  which  gave  such  splendid  results. 
Tosi  insisted  that  the  pupil  should  never  sing  at  all  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  master.  It  is  important  that  the  rery  best  teacher  that 
can  be  found  should  be  chosen  ;  it  is  a  false  economy  to  trust  a  yonng 
voicf  to  an  inferior  man  on  the  ground  of  cheapness.  To  masters  I 
venture  to  hint  that  they  should  strive  to  train  their  pupils  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  the  golden  age  of  song  before  the  laryngoscope 
was  invented, 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  ear  should  be  not  less  carefully  trained 
than  the  vocal  organs.  An  old  Scotch  minister  used  to  tell  his  flock 
that  the  conscience  should  be  kept  "  as  white  as  the  breest  o'  a  clean 
Bark."  The  ear  is  the  conscience  of  the  voice,  and  its  purity  should 
be  not  less  jealously  guarded.  Many  singers  of  the  finest  vocal 
endowment  fail  from  a  defect  of  ear ;  their  condition  is  like  that  of 
a  colour-blind  painter.  Passing  indisposition  may  sometimes  vitiate 
the  ear  as  well  as  the  temper ;  the  artist  should  on  no  account  attempt 
to  sing  under  such  circumstances. 

Two  questions  in  connection  with  the  training  of  the  voice  still 
remain  to  be  discussed — viz.,  ¥.hen  it  should  be  commenced,  and  whether 
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it  should  be  intermpted  during  the  so-called  "  cracking "  period. 
AYith  regard  to  the  first  of  these  qaestions  I  am  stronglj  of  opinion 
that  training  can  hardly  be  began  too  early.  Of  coarse,  the  kind-and 
amonnt  of  practice  that  are  necessary  in  the  adnlt  woold  be  monstzons 
in  a  young  child,  bat  there  is  no  reason  why,  even  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven,  the  right  method  of  voice  prodnction  should  not  be  taaght. 
Singing,  like  every  other  art,  is  chiefly  learned  by  imitation,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  to  lose  the  advantage  of  those  precious  early  yean 
when  that  faculty  is  most  highly  developed.  There  is  no  fear  of 
injuring  the  larynx  or  straining  the  voice  by  elementary  instruction  of 
this  kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  habitual  faulty  vocalization  which  is 
pemicioas.  The  sooner  the  right  way  of  using  the  voice  is  taught 
the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  guard  against  the  contraction  of  bad  habits, 
which  can  only  be  corrected  at  a  later  period  with  infinite  trouble. 
Many  of  the  finest  voices  have  been  trained  almost  from  the  cradle, 
so  to  speak.  I  need  only  mention  Adelina  Patti,  Christine 
Nilsson,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Madame  Albani ;  but  there  are  numbers  of 
other  queens  of  song  who  owe  great  part  of  their  success  to  the  same 
cause. 

As  for  the  other  puint,  I  am  still  an  obstinate  dissenter  from 
the  "  orthodox "  teaching  of  singing  masters  on  the  subject.  I 
have  already  more  than  once  expressed  my  belief  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  training,  vTithin  certain  limits  and  under  strict  supcnnsioa 
hif  a  competent  person,  should  not  be  carried  on  when  the  voice  is  in  the 
transition  stage  of  its  development  from  childhood  to  adolescence. 
The  stock  argument,  invariably  advanced  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
suspending  the  education  of  the  voice  till  it  has  passed  through  the 
"  breaking  "  period,  is  that,  as  the  parts  are.  undergoing  active  changes, 
they  therefore  require  complete  rest.  This  would  equally  apply  to  the 
limbs,  and,  in  some  degree,  also  to  the  brain.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  ever  been  proposed  to  forbid  growing  lads  from  exercising  their 
bodies,  even  in  games  involving  considerable  muscular  violence,  or  to 
interrupt  the  education  of  the  mental  powers  till  the  brain  has 
become  fully  formed.  Over-pressure  there  maybe,  no  doubt,  in  voice 
training  as  in  other  kinds  of  instruction.  All  voices  are  not  capable 
of  bearing  the  same  amount  of  training.  Each  case  must  be  dealt  witlh 
according  to  what  doctors  call  the  particular  "indications"  that  may 
arise.  My  thesis  holds  good  only  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  may 
be  many  individual  exceptions.  A  judicious  teacher  will,  however, 
have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  in  any 
given  instance. 

After  the  voice  has  been  developed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  next 
thing  is  to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition.  How  is  tHs  to  be  done? 
As  Danton  said  that  the  three  things  needed  to  ensure  success  were 
De  faudaee,  de  Paudace,  et  encore  de  Vaudact,  T  say  the  three  icings 
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lo  keep  tlifi  voiri:  in  good  onler  are  Practice,  Practice,  ami 
Practice.  A  &iiigor  who  lets  his  voice  lie  itih-  is  ])retty  stirn  to 
low  aomp  of  his  upper  notes,  hia  breath in;r-i»ower  falls  Ix-low  it«  highest 
stftndard,  and  the  larj-nx  liecomes  lews  suppli-  aiid  less  obedient  to  his 
^^irill.  Another  vitiil  point  is  never,  if  po^siltli*.  Co  uae  ihe  voice  when 
^■fc  is  not  at  its  heat.  The  slightest  cold  dendena  to  sorao  euct«nt  the 
^Bibrations  of  the  eordsi,  nnd  the  resomitors  lire  also  thrown  out  of  tune 
^B|f  dryness  or  e?cc-esHive  moistnra  of  their  h'ning  membranes.  Bodily 
^Brenkness  or  indis])Osition  ia  reflected  in  the  voice;  the  cords  do  not 
^^eonif  firmly  together,  and  their  tension  is  inanfficient  for  perfect, 
^^urity,  much  less  richneas,  of  tone.  A  most  essential  element  Lu  the 
^Kftre  of  tlie  voice  is  attention  to  the  geneml  health.  This  is  very  apt 
to  be  neglected  by  singers,  who  have  rather  a  tendency,  m  a  class,  to 
lead  the  life  of  hot-house  plaqts,  living  in  rooms  from  which  fresh  air 
is  shot  out  almoat  as  if  it  were  a  pestilence,  and  taking  little  or  no 
physical  exi^rcise.  It  is  right,  no  doubt,  tJiat  a  singer  should  shield 
his  precious  iostniment  from  harm  as  carefully  as  a  violinist  protects 
his  Straduarius  or  Amati,  but  exaggerated  precaution  may  defeat  its 
object.  Even  thf  mo!>t  dainty  of  tight  tenors  cannot  live  wrapped  up 
in  cotton  wool,  aud  the  delicacy  cngenden-d  by  the  unhealthy  conditions 
of  life  which  have  been,  referred  to  makes  the  slightest  e.^jfoijure  to 
cold  or  fog  almost  deadly  to  his  artificially  enL-n'ated  throat.  A  singer 
who  wishes  to  keep  himself  in  good  voice  should  rise,  if  not  e:cactly 
with  his  brother  minstrel,  the  lark,  at  least  pretty  early,  say,  before 
eight  in  the  morning.  Tosi  says  that  tlie  best  hear  for  practice  is  the 
Brat  of  the  sun,  but  this,  I  fear,  is  a  "  counsel  of  perfection"  beyond 
the  virtue  of  this  unheroio  age.  The  ainger  should  take  plenty  of 
exercise  in  the  open  lur,  and  should  harden  his  constitution  by  leading, 
aa  far  as  possible,  a  healthy  outdoor  life.  Nothing  gives  richness  and 
volnme  to  the  voice  like  \'igDroos  health ;  an  experienced  ear  con  often 
toll  a  man'-t  physical  condition  by  the  full,  generous  "ring"  of  his 
t>onf!»,  both  in  singing  and  speaking. 

There   i.s   even   more   superstition    among    singers  than    among 

speakers,  as  to  what,  is   "  good  for  the  voice."     A  formidable  list  of 

linga  which  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  injurious  is  given 

Pliny ;  it  includes  such  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  sabatances 

lat  one  wnndcrs  how  unfortunate  vocalists  could  have  fonnd  life  worth 

Iving    und('r    such    ultra-Spartan    conditions.      Onr    mmlem    artUt^t 

ftnd  to  err  rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  judge  from  their  extra- 

linarily  eoraprehenwve  views  aa  to  what  is   '*  good  "  for  the  voice. 

species  of  drink  from   champagne  to  hot   water,   and  almost 

ry  recognized   article  of  food,   including  that   particularly  British 

in.Hlitution.  cold  roast  beef,  has  its  devotees,      I  have  no  manner  of 

doubt  thai  every  one  of  these  things  is  really  beneficial,  not  fr^m  any 

cccuit  virtue  that  there  is  in  them,  but  because  Ihe  solids  give  stren^^, 
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wliile  tliL-  liquids  moialvn  and  hibricotc  ihe  threat.  Tlial  is  the  «)i«)e 
fipcrel  of  t^e  coidials  and  elixirs  in  which  itmny  vocalists  plact^  tiieir 
tni&t. 

A  useful  example  (if  the  proper  caro  of  llu'  voice  is  to  bu  fuund  in  a 
wry  onexpected  r|uarter.  The  Kmperor  ^^clo,  as  is  well  known,  Wlicvcd 
hiniBPir  tv  he  a  great  aTtUt,  a  notion  of  which  Ihoee  ab«iut  WttTu  not 
lihcly  lo  dipabufe  him.  His  dyin)?  words,  l^-iw/iV  arti/f.r  ptrro .' 
afaoff  that  he  had  at  h-as1  one  feature  nf  ihe  artisiic  tempcmment.  He 
aought  fame-  by  many  paths,  in  poetry,  fiddling,  driving,  and  other 
branches  of  the  fiuf  arts,  to  say  norhiug  of  his  scientific  experimcnls 
on  the  bodiea  of  hii  nearest  relations.  Tlie  imperial  ruVruww  wns  pnr- 
ticnlarly  vain  of  hia  voice,  which  I  can  well  imagine  to  have  befnsoA 
and  Rwpet,  qufllit-ies  which  often  enough  accompany  a  crnel  natnrc.  He 
was  proportionately  carefnl  of  so  precioua  a  poesessiou.  His  system,  is 
worth  quoting.  In  addition  to  auck  general  rai'osurea  aa  atieudingto 
his  liver,  and  abstuiniug  from  such  fruits  and  otiier  food  a&  he  fancied 
to  Ih»  injurious  to  hi«  voice,  we  are  told  that  at  night  he  used  to  tie  on 
hi*  back  with  a  small  platt-  of  Irad  en  hts  stomach.  Tliis  was  probalily 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  tendency  to  abdominal  breathing, 
widch  has  already  been  referred  to  a»  the  less  p-Tfect  way  in  nespira- 
tionifor  singers.  In  order  to  spare  his  voice  all  nnneceasary  fatigne, 
1m  gave  np  haranguing  liis  troops  and  ceaaed  even  to  address  the 
Senate.  As  in  later  timefl  there  were  keepers  of  the  KingVomscienco, 
Nero  gave  hia  voice  into  the  kcei»ng  of  a  phonaams.  He  spoke  only 
ill  the  pre.sence  of  this  vocal  director,  whose  dulv  it  was  In  warn  him 
nlicn  his  tones  became  too  loud,  or  when  he  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
of  Btnuoing  his  voiee.  To  the  same  functtDnary  wna  entrusted  the  for- 
tnidable  doty  of  checking  the  Emperor's  oloqnence  when  it  became 
1oo  impetuous;  this  he  did  by  covering  the-  imperial  orator's  mouth 
with  a  napkin.  It  most  have  needed  no  snuill  measure  of  courage  to 
apply  this  effi-ctual  motiiod  of  ''closiuv  "  to  the  iirch-tyrant  of  hislon* 
when  intoxicated  with  the  exuberuucc  of  his  own  vocalization. 

'While  laying  Etreea  on  the  necessity  of  proper  cultivation  in  order 
to  make  the  dinger  cnimUe  of  giving  Ihe  greatest  pletisun*  lo  his 
beoKTS  with  the  least  amount  of  fatigue  to  himsi'lf,  I  v<-nture  to  add 
that  many  singers  who  ara  admirably  trained  hara  rather  a  tendency 
to  "  o'erslep  the  moileHty  nT  nature"  in  their  delivery.  It  was  raid 
of  Flaubert's  SalammiK).  that  it  might  be  Carrhaginran,  bat  it  was  not 
hninan ;  in  the  same  way  I  am  disposed  to  say  of  certain  highly 
''artistic"  vocal  displays  which  one  is  scmetimca  ctindeinned  to  lirnr, 
that  it  may  lie  song  hut  ib  .tasuredly  is  not  music.  \Vlien  listencngto 
«nch  Ircmcndoaa  performanoep,  I  often  find  myself  echoing  the  words 
of  poor  rhristnpher  Sly  ;  "Tisa  verj-t-xcelK-nl  piece  of  work,  tondant 
lady;  would  'twere  done ! *"  An  old  Italian  writer,  himself  both  a 
«iDger  and  a  teacher,  most  truly  says :  **  E  fogHa  7  wrw,  <t«vr  jinria  la 
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j»axsufH€  i  triili  e  i  pasM/jf^i  d^von  taare  " — Iwring  lUe  soul  to  be  iuo7ed 
»oIelj  by  the  bcanty  of  expression.  It  wm  this  quality  of  ^-nipatlietic 
-expression  that  maclt^  the  singing  of  Tom  Mooi-e,  who  had  no  "roice" 
in  tfaa  technical  sense,  more  moving  than  that  of  renowneO  artists, 
la  an  altogether  (iifferent  lin«,  Mr.  George  Crossmith  contrives  "by 
tho  ejcquisitt*  cleamesg  of  Ills  modulation  to  add  conaideraWy  to  tho 
gaiety  of  nations  with  a  verj-  limited  stock  of  noU;& 

Out-'  of  the  most  remarkable  things  n-lating  to  song  at  llie 
present  day  is  the  scarcity  of  really  fine  ^-oices.  It  will  not,  I 
stippoBe,  be  seriously  argm-d  that  tin-  human  voici-  is  degi.'rn- rating, 
And  uifTer  wen?  tlit-  iuduceuirnts  to  cultival'-  it  mon*  abnndaut  or 
mori'  poworfol,  Yvt,  if  we  an-  to  believf  many  compt'tcnt  aothoritiee, 
nortT  were  fiKt-rati<  voio-s  bo  ran-  as  at  I  he  pres<-Dt  time.  Tht*  com- 
plaint is  not  altogether  new,  and  i^.  in  part  at  least,  nottiing  mon* 
than  the  inevitable  moea  of  the  laadator  temporis  arfi  ovi-r  the 
dt-cadenc*-  of  things  in  general,  llossini  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
complained  th»t  there  were  so  few  good  voices,  and  quiti-  at  th« 
^He^nning  uf  laat  centnry  we  find  Tosi  speaking  of  his  own  period  na 
^Bnf  of  decay.  Mancini  also  (177i)  says  that  vocal  art  hntl  then  fallen 
very  low,  a  circmnstance  which  he  attributes  to  singers  "having  for- 
gotten the  old  ^sterns  and  the  sound  practice  of  the  ancient 
Bchools."  Still,  modem  writers  on  singing  are  agreed  tiat  there  is  a 
dearth  of  really  boantifnl  \-oices  at  the  present  time,  and.  a«  this  is 
one  of  the  very  few  jmints  on  which  these  contentious  persons  are 
ngpeed,  there  can  bo  little  donbt  of  the  tmtli  of  the  fact  to  which  they 
bear  witness,  flood  tenors  are  especially  rare,  even  among  Italians, 
ofaoaen  people  of  song.  There  are  no  tenors  now  who  can  be 
pared  with  Mario  or  llnbini ;  indeed,  one  gathers  from  Mr.  Sims 
ves's  reminiscences,  published  not  long  ago,  that  the  world  is  at 
'9sent  blest  with  only  orte  really  first-rate  tenor.  Mr,  Heeves  leaves 
readers  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  i\m  Triton  among  con- 
mporaneuiia  iinnnows  of  song.  We  have  no  basso  that  can  stand 
de  Lablache.  Kxcept  Madame  Patti,  whose  glorious  voice  is  now 
seldom  heard,  and  Madame  Christine  ^ilsson,  who.  to  the  regret 
all  loTQTs  of  .song,  has  quitted  the  lyric  stsg^.  Madame  .Mbaiii  and 
adame  Sembrich  are  almost  the  sole  iniieritors  of  the  renown  of  the 
'at  priinr.  dotinr.  of  old.  It  is  not  only  in  compass  and  quality  that 
our  latter-day  voices  are  inferior  to  those  of  preceding  generarions,  but 
endnmnce,  Catalani's  magnificent  voice  remained  unlmpain^d  up  to 
me  old  age,  and  FarinclU'a  only  died  with  him.  Matteocci,  when 
hia  eightieth  year,  used  to  sing  in  church  every  Sunday  ;«p  vitra. 
tiuwr,  and  such  woh  the  freshness  and  flexibility  of  his  voice  that 
who  could  not  see  him  took  it  to  he  that  of  a  young  man  iniho 
of  bis  ape.  Indeed,  this  woe  not  verj'  nncommon  in  singers 
truaed   according  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  old  Italian  school, 
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whicli  eeems  to  have  possessed  the  secret  of  perpecnal  youth  as  far  as 
the  voice  was  concerned. 

Nov,  to  what  can  oar  poverty  in  voices  of  tho  highest  class  be  doe  ? 
I  beliere  to  a  combination  of  three  different  causes :  First,  inadeqnacy 
of  tTMning;  secondly,  the  want  of  good  teaobers;  and  thirdly,  the 
gnulusl  rise  of  the  concert  pitch  trhich  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years.  Insufficient  training  ari»!cs  from  the  breathless  baate  In 
"  snoceed  "  which  is  a  chflmcteriBtic  of  this  feverish  age.  Voices  are 
quickly  run  np  by  contract,  and  as  swiftly  fall  into  decay.  ITie  pre-  j 
ference  for  supposed  '*  royal  roads "  orer  tho  hard-bcat4^n  path  thai, 
has  led  fonuer  aingera  to  fame  is  another  error  which  has  worked 
almost  as  much  niischief  in  song  as  it  has  in  echolarsbip.  A  vocalist 
nowadays  thinks  that  a  year  in  England  and  a  second  year  in  Ilaly  i» 
all  that  is  needed  to  equip  bim  for  a  brilliant  artistic  career.  In  "  lb»  j 
brare  days  of  old  "  singers  never  deemeil  thi^ir  vocal  education  com- 
pletft  until  they  had  given  six  or  seven  years  to  ihv  ceaseless  study  of 
their  art. 

The  want  of  good  teachers  is  closely  connected  with  the  inadequacy 
uf  modern  training,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  man  whu  has  not  himaelfJ 
had  tho  patience  or  tlie  industiy  to  master  his  art.  cannot  be  a  eatifi- 
factory  guide  to  others.  Show  and  superficial  brillijmcy  of  execution 
are  aimed  at  rather  than  solidity  and  thoroughness ;  more  attention 
is  paid  to  vocal  touTs  de  font  than  to  artistic  ornament.  The  fijin 
batus  of  experience  has  been  abandoned  for  fantastic  methods  of 
teaching  which  are  useless  when  they  ore  not  positively  harmfnJ.  I 
would  earnestly  advise  all  those  who  profess  to  impart  the  divine  art 
of  song,  like  Prospero,  to  •'  dmwn  thoir  books,"  and  study  ih.^  pro- 
dnctJon  of  the  voice  as  an  art,  and  not  as  a  branch  of  ChiaesB.^ 
metaphysics.  ^| 

That  the  high  concert  pitch  now  generally  nsed,  especially  in  this" 
countiy,  throws   an   unnatural   strain  on  even  the  finest  voices,  is  a 
fact  as  to  which  most  authorities  are  agreed.     In  the  classical  period  ■ 
of  music  A  (second  spoc^  treble  cleff)  reproBcnt«'d  from  415  to  420 
vibrations ;  this  pitch  suited  tho  human  voice  admirably.     Tbe  desire  ^ 
to  gat   increasingly  brilliant  effectA   from   the  orchestra  forced   tbe  fl 
pitch   higher  and   higher,  till  so  much  confusion   prevailed  that,  in 
lSr>0,  a  French  Commission  fixed  the  standard  pitch  at  435  vibrations. 
Tliis  is  called  the  normal  diapason,  and  is  now  generally  nscd  on  the 
Continent,  hut  England,  with  her  customary  insular  ind(-pendence,  bos 
not  conformed  to  the  gi^neral  rale  in  this  matter,  and  tlie  pitch  has 
in  this  country  actually  risen  to  4*38  vibrations.     This  result  is  largely 
due  to  the  extniordinar}'  inipuliw  given  to  orchestral  mujslc  by  tbej 
genius  of  Costa,  who,  so  long  as  he  could  get   brilliant  effect^  from 
his  inBtruments,  cared  little  for  tbe  consctjueuces  which  the  rise  of 
pitch  entailed  on  the  voice.    But  it  will  be  said,  Since  it  is  all  a  matt«r 
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ot  omvention,  why  cannot  the  pitch  be  lowered  ?  I  believe  the  chief 
obetacle  is  the  expense  which  this  would  involve  through  the  necessity 
of  altering  instrmnents.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
£80,000  to  alter  those  of  the  military  bands  alone,  and  politicians  pro- 
bcLlIy  think  that  these  are  hardly  the  times  to  ask  for  money  for  such 
&XX  object. 

Bot  worse  even  than  the  undue  height  of  the  pitch  is  the  differ- 
exKce  between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  which 
l&cksjnst  been  referred  to.  Herr  Joachim  complains  that  he  is  obliged 
bo  begin  screwing  np  his  violin  eight  weeks  before  he  comes  to 
Bxigland,  in  order  that  the  instmment  may  not  be  injured  by  a  sudden 
dk.aitge.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  for  the  singer  to  prepare  his 
delicately  strung  instnunent  in  the  same  way,  and  the  result  is 
necessarily  great  strain  to  the  vocal  cords  and  throat  generally.  The 
^  igh  pitch  nsed  in  England  leads  to  the  production  of  very  disagree- 
&l3le  shrieking ;  notes  are  delivered  which  are  in  no  sense  artistically 
t>eantifnl,  and  which  only  "  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings."  Nearly 
All  singers  are  in  favour  of  lowering  the  pitch.  The  sole  exceptions 
^*^,  I  believe,  the  contraltos,  whom  a  high  pitch  does  not  affect  so 
cniLch  as  it  does  others.  I  know  of  one  justly  celebrated  contralto 
*^lio  prodnces  an  extraordinary  effect  by  her  low  E.  If  the  pitch  were 
altered  this  vocal  feat  would  no  longer  be  so  wonderful,  and  it  is 
'^^aral,  therefore,  diat  this  lady  should  wish  the  present  state  of 
^lk.ingB  to  continue. 

Periiaps,  after  all,  the   supposed  scarcity  of  good  voices  may  be 
■*».«re  apparent  than  real.     It  is  possible  that  it  is  not  only  the  pitch 
■^■•jt  the  standard  of  vocal  excellence  that  has  risen.     We  know  how 
*"«>.e  general  level  of  literary  style  has  risen,  and,  in  particular,  how  the 
^^XTt  of  melodious  versification  has  been  popularized,  if  I  may  use  the 
^■^pression,  so  that  every  cheap  magazine,  and  even  the  poets'  comer 
of  provincial  newspapers,  contains  copies  of  verses  which  would  have 
•^-anied  considerable  reputation  for  the  authors  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.     It  is  immensely  more  difficult  now  to  make  a  name  by 
^v-riting.     May  not  something  of  the  same  kind  be  the  case  as  regards 
singing?     I  fear  we  must  not  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  our  souls, 
^t^t  singers  are  rarer  nowadays  than  in  former  times,  because  voice- 
training  is  almost  a  lost  art.     The  remedy  lies,  as  has  been  said,  in  a 
wtnm  to   methods  consecrated   by  glorious  tradition,  and  fruitful  of 
'caalta  which,  as  experience  has  abundantly  proved,  cannot  be  attained 
"y  shorter  or  easier  ways. 

MoRELL  Mackenzie. 
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O-DAY— thf     humliMlth 


the  taking   of   tlit 


anniversary 
Bastille,  in  Paris — wi?  canmiemorate  the  groat  Revolution, 
visibly   began    on   tho    l-lth    of    July,    1780 — a  Revolution,   Kuro— 
penn,  and  indeed  human  in  its  ultimate  etTtxrt — a  K^^volution  at  anca^ 
social,  intellectual,  and  reli^ous,  ne  well  as  political. 

By  a  true  uatiooal  instinct  the  French   Repiiblicaiis  have  ch( 
this  date  as  the  era  of  the  commencenieiit  of  the  Rt-pubKc  in  France.' 
And  Augnste  Comte  has  pointed  ont  how  much  more  true  in  this  was 
tht'  instinctive  judgment  of  postt-rity  than  was  the  decision  of  thf  Con- 
vention, when  it  fixed  tho  Republican  t-ra  to  begin  with  the  official 
proclfltnation    of   the    Republic  in   1702.     As  Conit«  has  said,   tht^. 
Republic  really  began  with  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  hy  tlu'  people  ofl 
Paris,  and  the  ti-ue  instinct  of  four  gmerations  'of  Frcnchim-a  hasj 
ivcognizcd  that  momentous  epoch.     Ti>-day,  the  Fn^ncli  R«-]>ubIic  isj 
occupied  with  commemorations  of   its  own  origin  one  Itundn-d  yi.^rs] 
ago.     And  Republicans  and  Revolutionists  of  many  types,  iu  vai'toc 
parts  of  the  world,  are  to-day  recording,  each  in  their  own  way,  the 
rise  in  Europe  of  the  great  central.  t}'pical  Republic  of  I^iuct;. 

But  it  is  not  as  revolutionists  that  we  meet  to-day  in  thisi 
hall  to  commemorate  the  Republican  era.  It  is  not  to  glorify' 
a  popular  insurrection.  It  is  not  to  sing  fierce  hymns  of  triumph 
over  Uie  downfall  of  rolers,  the  execution  of  tyrants,  and  tiie 
massacre  of  their  creatorcs.  If  there  was  bloodshed,  if  them 
wiis  anarchy,  if  there  was  reU-llion,  wc  do  not  come  here  to  gloat 
over  it ;  we  mourn  over  it ;  we  wiali  that  it  had  nut  been ;  bab^ 
we  commemorate  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  in  Hpitc  of  it»| 
and  even  stained  thereby  as  it  was.  We  hail  the  Fourteontb  of  July, 
nut  OB  an  orgy  of  Liberty  and  Democracy,    but    aa    tho  epoch  of 
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a  permanent  Republican  era,  the  solidity,  the  peace,  the  splendour  of 
which  are  yet  to  come  ;  though  its  discords,  its  failures,  and  contra- 
dictions hftve  been  seen  too  often  and  seen  too  long. 

It  is   not  as  revolutionists,  or  as  democrats,  that  we  meet  here 

to-day ;  it  not  even  mainly  as  politicians  that  this  epoch  has  deep 

meanings    for   us.     This    era   of    1789    has   a  far    wider   and    far 

profoonder  interest  for  us  than  it  can  have  for  any  revolutionist  or 

doBiocrat  whatever.  It  is  to  us  the  epoch  of  a  vast  social  cco/iitioii,  of 

which  the  revolution  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Versailles  is  but  an 

incident,  to  which  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  but  gave  an  external 

*»ark:    an  evolution  that   began   centuries  earlier,  and  which   will 

contiiiD*  for  centuries  later,  the  social,  moral,  mental,  and  religious 

ti-i-oinpha  of  which  reduce  the  noisiest  political  revolutions  to  the  level 

of  the  unconsidered  shouting  of  a  mob.     This  year,  1889,  is  not  to  us 

*  mere  political  centenary.      It  is  the  centenary  of  a  religious  era.     It 

'^iarks  one  hundred  years  as  past  since  Europe  definitely  realized  to 

*-tfeelf  that  a  new  society  had  opened  to  it,  the  central  idea  of  which 

*ii,«uW  be  a  fuller  conception  of  our  human  race  in  its  oneness,  in  its 

dignity,  and  in  its  destined  future. 

It  is  rather  for  the  social  and  religions  future  which  the  era  opens 
*j<*  us  that  we  commemorate  this  centenary,  and  qnite  in  a  lesser  degree 
^T  ita  politicid  achievements.     Nothing  of  it  is  yet  achieved.     Its 
(Political  future  is  even  less  clearly  defined  than  its  religious  and  social 
fotnre.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  commemorations  of  all  kinds  are 
*-<ile  forms,  and   that  centenaries  and  anniversaries   are  customs  more 
*>«noured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.     That  wholly  depends  on 
*■!»  way  in  which  we  observe  them.     Idle,  blatant  demonstrations  of 
^*y-  sort  are  evil.     The  commemoration  of  what  is  worthless  or  mis- 
iliiovous  is  always  evil ;  but  the  worthy  commemoration  of  a  great 
^vent  or  a  good  deed,  that  is  always  good,  and  is  the  source  and  prc- 
xiQoter  of  good.     The  festivals  or  holidays  of  every  system  of  religion 
ai-e    nothing  but  the  periodic  commemoration    of  some  great  event, 
Relieved  to  have  been  beneficent,  and  the  dwelling  on  which  in  memory 
ia  held  to  be  a  moral  duty.     What  else  are  the  Christmas,  the  Easter, 
the  Whitsuntide,  the  Lady  Days,  the  Assumptions,  the  All  Souls'  Days 
of  Christian  churches  ;  what  else  are  Sundays,  and  birthdays.  Jubilees, 
and  CMitenftries   which   are  so  common,  so  popular,  and   indeed   so 
natmal  ?     They  are  all  periodic   commemorations  of  events   in  the 
lives   of  men  or  of  nations,  from  which  we  are  wont  to  believe  that 
great  results  have  flowed,    and  which  we  think  that  it  will  strengthen 
and  ennoble  us  to  meditate  on  and   to  honour.     If  we  choose   these 
events  foolishly,   if  we  celebrate  them  frivolously,  we  do  ill.     If  we 
choose  them  wisely,  and  do  honour  to  them  in  a  noble,  sincere,  intelli- 
gent spirit,  we  are  doing  well.      It  is  iu  itself  a  means  of  education,  a 
uoral  and  intellectual  discipline,  an  act  of  worship. 
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Let  us,  from  the  point  of  view  of  history,  consider  what  was  the  real 
importance  of  this  event,  which  is  known  as  the  Taking  of  the 
Bastille— how  it  came  about,  what  has  followed  from  it.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  carelessly,  with  exaggeration,  or  in  ignorance,  as  the  stonn- 
ing  of  the  Bastille,  as  if  it  were  an  heroic  feat  of  arms.  Heroic  it 
was,  a  feat  it  was,  a  victory,  a  great  and  decisive  battle.  Bat  it  was 
rather  a  moral  victory  than  a  feat  of  arms ;  it  was  the  triumph  of 
enthusiasm,  self-sacrifice,  social  earnestness,  more  than  of  military 
valour.  It  was  a  great  political  event,  not  an  important  battle.  It 
proved,  not  the  power  of  the  people  of  Paris  for  war,  but  the  mora] 
collapse  of  the  old  Monarchy.  It  was  not  so  much  an  act,  an  event, 
as  a  symbol  and  token.  Comte  has  described  it  in  exact  words  aa — 
"  The  fall  of  the  Parisian  fortress  before  the  indignation  of  the  popu- 
lace." The  meaning  of  it  becomes  all  the  deeper,  if  we  regard  it,  not 
as  the  triumph  of  an  insurrection,  but  as  the  despairing  surrender  of 
the  Old  System. 

That  Old  System,  as  It  was  called,  was  almost  co-extensive  in  the 
last  century  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  represented  Feudalism, 
with  its  local  subdivisions  and  territorial  privileges,  partially  adapted 
to  modem  society  under  a  strong  centralized  Monarchy.  Almost  all 
that  had  been  strong  and  nseful  in  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  been 
eliminated  from  it,  or  had  passed  to  the  Law  or  the  Monarchy. 
Almost  all  that  remained  to  it  was  injurious  to  modem  society  or  use- 
less for  good.  Hereditary  privilege,  class  distinctions,  family  rights, 
territorial  exemptions,  anomalies,  solecisms,  took  the  place  of  equal 
rights,  social  convenience,  and  personal  responsibility.  All  through 
the  eighteenth  century  the  storm  was  gathering  together  in  France. 
Bankruptcy,  continual  famines,  and  a  general  dead-lock  in  the  entire 
machine  of  government  forced  on  a  crisis.  And  on  the  5th  of  May 
1789,  the  King  was  forced  to  call  together  the  States-General,  or  re- 
presentives  of  the  three  orders,  Church,  Nobility,  and  Commons,  and 
the  first  formal  step  in  the  French  Hevolation  began. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  tremendous  conflict  on  which  the  King, 
nobility,  and  people  of  France  were  launched  was  not  quite  apparent 
to  the  world,  or  even  to  themselves,  but  by  the  month  of  June  they 
began  to  close  in  the  death-grapple.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  Third 
Estate,  or  Commons,  constituted  themselves  the  National  Assembly. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  shut  out  from  the  Hall  of  Meeting,  tjiey  met  in 
the  famous  Tennis-court  and  took  the  oath  that  they  would  not 
separate  till  they  had  given  France  a  Constitution.  On  the  23rd,  the 
Assembly  defied  the  King's  personal  summons  to  them  to  dissolve. 
The  King  and  hia  Court  yielded,  reinstated  Necker  as  Minister,  and 
morally  surrendered  the  royal  authority  to  the  National  Assembly  led 
by  Mirabeau. 

A  reaction  ensued.     The  advisers  of  the  King,  nrged  on  l^  his 
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wife,  dotermiucd  to  resort  to  military  force.  Versailles  bccajno  a 
e^tap,  and  tlie  National  Aesenibly  was  surrouiuled  by  troops.  Large 
lips  of  troops,  as  far  aa  poasiblp  of  Gemian  and  Swiss  origin,  were 
•ought  up  to  ]*artH.  Camps  were  establishe<l  in  the  Champ  dti  Mars, 
a.t;  SArres,  and  St.  Deals;  patrols  of  cavalry  were  established  ia  the 
Cliainpft  ElysccH ;  trains  of  artillery  wit**  hurried  up  fnim  thi*  garrisons  : 
tHf  Hasiille  and  other  fortreases  were  pnt  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  great 
preiAnUJODS  were  made  for  a  coup  d'itat  by  which  the  Assembly  was 
to  he  cruslu-d  by  soldiers,  and  Paris  placed  in  a  stnte  of  siege  and 
held  as  n  conquered  city.  When  all  was  ready  the  first  blow  was 
atmck.  On  Saturday,  July  U,  N^-cker,  tlie  popular  MiniBtev,  was 
seoivtly  ordered  into  instant  banishment.  The  physical  atmggle  was 
thus  begtui  by  a  amp  tfelnt  of  the  Court. 

For  days  the  effervescence  in  Paris  had  been  extreme.     Crowds 

continually  gath-n-d  in  the  streets;  some  rioting  takes  place.     The 

'*    Frencli  guard"  refuse  to  lire;  tlu-y  an?  iraprisoned ;   their  ])ri»on  is 

l»t^ken  open.     In  the  Palais  Royal  garden  thvio  ^atliere  ^  continnous 

P«X>wd  of  ]0,000  persons  forminp  into  groups,  haranguing,  debating, 

(ti»9olriug,  and  reforming,  night  and  day  oontinually  renewed.     1'be 

electors  for  J'aria,  120  in  number,  form  themselves  into  a  committee 

*l     the    HuU'l  de  Ville.      It  ifi   the  only  authority  which  can  secure 

ftl>^tfnce.      Part:  of    the  Court    plan  was   to  starve  thi'  capital  into 

***  Vmission.      UaDy  supplies  fell  short,  intercepted  none  knew  how — 

Probably  stnKed  for  the  new  armies.    Actnal  hunger  fell  on  the  citizens. 

*■*»<!  many  men  were  driven  into  nets  of  violence,  pillage,  and  rioi. 

**A«6  toll-gates  and  barriers  were  sacked  and  burned.      Angry  crowds 

s^'r.rywherc  driven   back   by  cavalry  patrols.      So   it    was  np   to   that 

^«-»rnJay  muming,  Jnly  12,  when  the  streets  were  placai-ded  with  pro- 

<^l^DiatJonB  from  the  King  for  tho  citiRens  to  remain  indoors.     Masses 

•^^    troops  raove  through  tho    streets.      Crowds   gather    in    suspense 

**a.d  awe. 

Ab  last,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  news  oomes  in  from 

^^^rsaiUes  that  Necker  is  banisho*!,    a  new  reactionary  Ministn.-    is 

f**med,  the  National  -Vssembly  is  tx>  be  closed.     Tlien  rushed  forward 

'■**.  the  crowd  in  tlir  I'alais  Royal  a  young,  flight,  wild-looking  youth, 

***•  luur    strfaming,    in    each     hand     a    pistol — by     name     Caniille 

*^«tmoalin«,  the  friend  of  Danton  and  fellow-viclim  with  him   five 

y»*-«ni  later;  he  springs  on  to  a  table.      "  Citixens  !  "  he  cries,  **  the 

dismissal  of  Nt?cker  is  the    tocsin  (hat   rings  a  -St.  Bartholomew  for 

*t**MriotJt.    This  verj*  night  the  Swiss  and  German  bnttaliont-,  encamped 

m  our  midst,  will  massucre  us  all.     One  rt-soorce  is  leA.    J^et  us  take 

"To  arms  I  To  BrmKl"thoiit  iotiiimprable  voices.  The  crowd 
teise  what  arms  tht-y  can,  foim  a  proccEsicn.  (arrj-  lefore  them  t!ie 
"Wa  of  Necker  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  grtwing  as  they  paAS  on 
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down  the  narrow  streets  into  the  boulevard.  In  the  Place  Lonis  XV., 
now  the  Place  de  ta  CoQCorde,  they  are  attacked  by  troops ;  some 
blood  is  shed ;  Prince  Lambesc,  with  his  regiment  of  Royal  Germans, 
drives  the  procession  into  the  gat-den  of  the  Taileries,  kills  and  maims 
a  few  onlookers  there.  As  a  whole,  the  attack  of  the  trooiw  had 
failed.  No  efforts  of  their  officers  could  induce  the  troops,  even  tiie 
Gforman  and  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  fire  ia  earnest,  on  the  people.  Only 
exasperation  had  been  caused  ;  the  people  had  been  maddened  by  the 
sight  of  blood,  and  the  soldiery  were  manifestly  wavering. 

The  tocsin  continued  to  ring  from  the  steeples.  R^;ing  mnltitades 
sarround  the  H6tel .  de  Yille  calling  for  arma ;  bands  of  Tolnnteers 
form  in  all  quarters.  It  is  determined  to  form  a  Provisional  Munici- 
pality for  the  City  of  Paris  in  place  of  the  old  feudal  corporation.  On 
Monday  the  whole  city  broke  forth  clamouring  for  arms.  The  gun- 
smiths' shops  ore  ransacked ;  all  public  stores  are  searched.  In  Uie 
Arsenal  is  nothing :  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  a  few  firelocks.  All  Mon- 
day, the  13th,  the  excitement  increases — a  national  guard  of  volunteers 
is  organized.  Hither  and  thither  they  hurry,  searching  for  arms  and 
powder.  At  last  they  discover  in  some  baizes  on  the  Seine  an 
immeose  store  of  powder— 5000  lbs. — being  sent  out  of  Paris  by  con- 
nivance of  the  authorities.  And  soon,  hidden  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Invalides,  they  come  upon  30,000  stand  of  arms  and  some  conncm. 
These  are  seized  under  the  eyes  of  the  King's  troops.  And  the  same 
day  it  was  found  that  the  entire  brigade  of  French  guards,  3600' 
strong,  with  arms,  accoutrements,  and  cannon  complete,  had  mutinied, 
and,  leaving  their  officers,  had  come  over  in  a  mass  to  the  people. 
They  had  now  arms,  cannon,  some  thousands  of  regulars,  and  at  leaat 
50,000  volunteers  irregularly  armed. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  July,  ever  since  early  morning,  by  one  of 
those  strange  impulses  which  direct  revolutions,  a  general  cry  arose, 
"  To  the  Bastille  !  "  Aniicd  crowds  gather  round  the  fortreas  and 
block  the  surrounding  streets.  The  Bastille  was  an  immense  fortress 
of  the  fourteontli  centurj",  dating  from  the  English  wars,  which  stood  at 
the  eastern  and  most  exposed  extremity  of  the  city  fortifications,  pre- 
cisely answering  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  general  character.  Its  walls 
were  lOOfeet  high  and  40  feet  thick  at  the  base.  It  had  a  moat,  an  outer 
and  an  inner  drawbridge,  eight  huge  circular  towers,  and  embrasures 
mounted  with  cannon.  It  contained  an  enormous  mass  of  powder,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  eighty-two  old  soldiers  (French),  and  thirty-two 
young  Swiss  mercenaries,  a  force  114  in  all. 

The  Bastille,  though  become  a  mere  Court  prison,  was  not,  like  onr 
Tower,  a  holiday  show,  a  museum,  or  n  relic.  It  was  a  magnificent 
example  of  the  mediaeval  fortress  of  the  first-class,  built  throughout  of 
fine  masonry,  far  stronger  than  the  Tower  of  London,  in  complete 
Tepair,  and  for  mere  street  warfare,  in  full  fighting  order.     Its  oon- 
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Bfcmcfcion,  appearance,  aod  condition  are  as  well  known  to  us  as  that 
of  any  boilduig  in  the  world.  In  the  varioas  historical  collections 
n.O'w  to  be  seen  in  Paris,  in  the  Camaralet  Mttseam,  in  the  Bastille- 
PauioTama,  and  in  the  Loaa  Exhibition  now  at  the  Louvre,  tJiere  are 
■cores  and  even  hundreds  of  views,  plans,  paintings,  and  memorials 
whi(^  reproduce  for  us  every  detail  and  incident  of  this  mighty  event, 
Ajid  tiiere  is  also  to  b^  seen  an  exact  historical  facsimile  of  the  quarter 
of  St.  Antoine  and  the  Bastille,  a  reprodnction  in  cement,  on  a  scale  of 
one-half,  of  the  whole  qnarter  and  fortress.  This  is  not  a  theatrical 
toy  like  "  Old  XiOndon  "  at  South  Kensington,  but  is  a  careful  and 
correct  reproduction  of  a  part  of  Old  Paris,  studied  from  models,  draw- 
ings, and  plans,  and  completely  restoring  to  us  the  then  aspect  of  the 
city  and  castle.  It  covers,  I  suppose,  an  acre  or  two  in  all,  and  con- 
tAinssome  50  or  100  separate  buildings,  the  whole  of  which  are  faith- 
fully copied  from  authentic  models,  and  are  actual  buildings,  into  which 
Crowds  are  daily  admitted.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  scale  of  one- 
half  to  which  the  model  is  reduced  destroys  to  most  sight-seers  the 
inapressive  effect  of  the  mere  show,  and  few  sight-seers  have  the 
topographical  knowledge  enabling  them  to  realize  the  original  effect. 
But  to  the  real  historical  student  the  model  has,  I  thiok,  most  instruc- 
tive lessons,  and  is  itself  a  striking  example  of  the  abiding  power- 
vvliich  the  Bastille  so  long  exerted  over  the  imagination  of  the  people 
of  Paris. 

Thither  with  incessant  cries  of  "To  the  Bastille  !  "  the  multitude- 
of  Paris  gathered.     Before  them  stood  the  enormous  mass  of  solid 
***asonry,  blocking  np  the  whole  eastern  corner  of  the  city,  its  draw- 
*>mdges  drawn  up  over  the  moat,  its  soldiers  behind  the  embrasures 
^t.anding  to  arms,  and  its  cannon  bearing  down  upon  the  crowded 
^t-Teets,  and  threatening  the  quarter  with  destruction.      For  hours  they 
^tand  face  to  face — De  Launay,  the  Governor,  a  fierce  soldier  of  the 
old  school,  staunch  for  no  surrender,   the  mob  outside  roaring  for 
admittance.     Incessant  deputations,  parleys  and  envoys  pass  between 
tte  Governor  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville.     The  steeples  peal  forth  the 
ftlarm.     Drums  continually  call  the  volunteers  to  arms.     And  on  the 
battlements  may  be  found  cannon,  paving-stones,  missiles,  and  troops 
leady  for  the  assault,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  dense  masses  of 
r^ng  armed  insurgents  gathering  in  upon  the  citadel.     A  g^n  is 
fired  firom  a  loop-hole ;  the   roar  begins ;  and  a  peal  of  musketry 
rattles  ^[ainst  the  walls.     The  mob  hurls  itself  against  the  outworks, 
Btorms  the  guard-house,  and  a  desperate  arm  cuts  down  with  an  axe 
the  chain  that  held  suspended  the  drawbridge.      Down  it  crashes  and 
the  people  pour  into  the  outer  ward,  to  find  a  moat  and  second  draw- 
bridge intact.     They  were  driven  back  by  a  storm  of  grape-shot. 

The  gnard-honae,  the  messroom  and  outbuildings  are  next  burnt, 
and  futile  attempts  are  made  to  bum  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  the- 
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banegers  falling  now  on  all  sides  from  the  Bre  of  the  troope  within. 
For  foar  honrs  this  desperate  work  continnes,  rain  bonfires  being 
kindled  OTDOiid  tho  solid  maaoniy,  and  the  people  being  shot  down  in 
scores  withont  onv  iropressicm  being  nudcr  on  the  garruon.  The  dead 
and  dying  are  c&nied  through  the  Btreeta  adding  to  the  rago  and 
delirium.  And  thfn  thrc*';  m^n  apontaneously  step  forth  as  Ic&ilfrd 
of  the  beAiegem — Elio  and  ITuIin,  two  officer*  on  half-pay,  and  one  & 
nobleman's  official,  one  ^[aillard,  a  man  of  great  activity,  desperate 
reckI««6nesB,  and  rapid  decision. 

Tbe  mob  has  now  gained  leaders,  men  wbo  know  what  fighting 
means,  and  have  the  r^y  inTentton  of  the  born  captain.  But  even 
then  the  raw  volonteeiB  of  the  streets  con  do  nothing  but  die.  Not 
a  shot  has  told  ;  nor  are  they  nearer  to  the  capture.  But  now  there 
comes  on  to  the  scene  what  is  even  more  important  than  leaders,  a 
solid  body  of  the  mutinous  '^  French  gaord."  with  cannon,  and  tnum-d 
artillcr}'men.  About  iire  in  the  afternoon  of  that  July  14,  old  Do 
lAuoay  from  his  battlements  saw  tliat  the  Royal  troops  could  not 
approach  to  sare  him,  and  that  he  had  before  his  gate  a  rognlai 
French  regiment,  with  cannon  and  implements  of  war.  He  had 
behind  hiH  gate  some  eighty  old  French  aoldiers  more  than  half  tuck 
of  the  wholf^  business,  and  but  thirty  real  soldiors  whom  he  still  oonld 
trust.  Be  T^unay,  like  the  savage  that  he  was,  proceeded  with  a 
lighted  taper  to  the  powder-magazine,  with  which  in  one  fell  stroke 
he  could  blow  up  himself,  his  men,  Rastille,  liesiegera  and  liesieged 
together,  and  cover  the  whole  ([uartcr  with  ruin  and  imvoc. 

His  men,  at  least  the  old  French  soldiers,  were  not  prepared  to  die 
90.  Tlipy  Bftizod  De  lAunny,  and  draj^d  him  bacV  from  tfa 
magazine.  The  firing  from  the  fortress  slackens;  a  white  flag 
rused  on  the  hatt.lements ;  the  "Invalides^  are  seen  with  niuaketi 
reverted  in  sign  of  surrender :  at  the  drawbridge  a  loop-hole  ts  open 
and  a  paper  is  displayed.  A  message  clearly  from  within.  A  plan 
is  thrown  across  the  moat,  held  up  at  the  end  by  hands  in  the  crowd, 
A  man  ventures  along  it.  Tie  is  dashed  on  to  the  stones  below. 
Then  steps  out  upon  the  plank  Maillar<l,  the  bold  leader,  hurriedly 
crosses  to  the  loop-hole,  snatcbes  the  uus&ii.'e  and  returns  fsafe. 
"Surrender!  if  life  be  sijared."  "Accepted!  on  tbe  word  of  an 
officer,"  shout  the  two  half-poy  captains.  Down  goes  the  drawbridge 
— Maillard  bolting  it  down  as  it  descends.  In  rush  the  raging  mob--- 
mad  with  fury,  triumph,  and  surprise,  half-pay  captains,  voluntee; 
citizens  with  fowUng-piecee,  cutlasses,  pikes,  "  Freuch  guards "  in 
military  order,  but  without  their  officers,  and  behind  them  a  raging 
multitude  of  insurgimts  of  all  claswB  and  degree. 

Yf^.  I'he  Bastille  was  tuken  ere  sundown  by  sheer  force  of 
pasgion,  union,  and  indignation.  Since  mid-day  tbe  mighty  vaatm 
had  been  beating  itself  in  vain  against  those  walls  of  stone  and  gntm 
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of  iron.  Gigh^'-oight  of  ttio  hestegcrs  hai]  been  killed,  ns  mauy 
more  wo«nd«3.  Of  the  defending  garrison,  but  one  liad  fallen.  A 
hundr*>d  ettoat  soldiers  could  hare  lield  anch  a  fortres*  for  ever  against 
a  mob  witb  muelceta — against  anything  but  regular  tiYiops  and  camion. 
Bat  the  intense  fury  uf  a  whole  people  dashing  itself  in  heroic 
despair  against  an  impivguable  fortre^,  the  sense  of  mutiny  and  ill- 
hnmour  in  the  royal  array,  and  of  the  frautic  pa-seion  of  a  mighty 
city — a  passion  as  jnst  and  lawful  as  it  was  frantic — unnerved  the 
jps  and  the  Governor.  The  very  Swiss  mtrcenaries  were  cowed  at 
■  Wiwonted  sight;  the  king's  troops  passed  over  to  the  rebels;  even 
MpipiiuaiT  muUgiiant  liki-  Di'  Lauuay  £oIt  his  hand  blench,  and  hu 
■Uowed  tho  torch  in  be  snatched  fixjui  him.  The  great  fortress — the 
ioatrameut  and  type  of  the  Old  Syfitem^fcll.  as  Comic  said,  )K>fore 
the  indignation  of  tho  popuhic<-  of  Paris. 

The  [leople  were  indi'ed  mad — drunk  with  the  triumph.      Hut  for 
ihc  military  habits  of  the  "  Fri'ucii  Ouard,'  tJiey  would  have   forced 
•-■acU  other,  like  sheep,  pell-mell  into  the  moat.     They  surgid  h<-ad- 
loog  into  the  coQr(>-s,  windinj^  staircases  ami  b«.ttifni<'ut.s.     They  tore 
np  the  very  stones  in  their  rage  ;  they  plnngt'il  into  tlie  dungeons  and 
ihngged  ror1.h  seven  prisoners,  two  of  them  mad.     One  asked  "  How 
did  Uie  King  I/iuis /Av/'i/J«v(i^A /"      He  liimself  was  the   Major  of 
Immensity,  he  said,  when  they  asked  liim  his  name.     The   Bastille 
prisoners  were   (taraded   thmugh   the  streets.     The  old  Governor   is 
len  ag  prisoner  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.     But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
be  officers,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  on   the   way.     Many  of  the  old 
oldiera,    of  the  young  -Swiss,  who   had  defended   the  citadel,  were 
loghtered.      Several    other    rourdors    were    committed.      All    the 
ets  of    tlie   ancient    prison-house    were    revealed.     The    hidden 
ingeona  in  the  foundations   weiv  ransacked.     The   prayers   scored 
iipoa   the  walls  in  blood,  Iho  inatrumente  of   antique  torture,   the 
>Ubscle«,  tlie  fetters,   the  archives,  the  ke)-»,  the  bolts,  the  hinges. 
*sre  carried  off  as  memorials  of  the  day. 
It  was  late   that  night  when  the  news  reached  Yeri^illea.     No 
irtier  dared  report  it  to  the  King.     At  last,  the  Grand   Miisier  of 
Robes,  late  at  ai>rht^(hey  had  been  passing  the  time  in  u  lirilliant 
^1— enters  the  King's  apartments  and  cautiously  relates  the  news  of 
Vlie  day.      "  Why  !  "  said  pwr  l»nis ;  "  this  is  a  revolt !  "     "  Sire," 
^  the   Duke,  who  had  heanl   much  of  late  of  ]K>litical    port«>nts, 
f  Sire,  it  is  not  a  revolt,  it  is  a  Kevoluliou  !  "     'Iliis  hist'oric   phrase 
far  more  trae  than  are  most  such  epigrams  of  history. 
Ilie  capture   (or  more    truly  the   surrenderj    of  the    Bastille    was. 
the  outward   and   visiUe   sign  of  the  violent  Kevolntion  in 
"•ctttn.     When  the  States-Geneml  were  summoned  on  the  3th  of  May, 
*eOid  System  abdicated.      When  the  Third  Kstate,  on  the   ITth  of 
>(*,  declared  itself  the  National  Aaserably,    when,  on   tho   20tli   of 
IK*.  I.V1.  O 
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Jnne.  it  swore  in  the  Tennis-court  to  complete  it«  worlcH,  trh^n,  on 
tbe  23rd  of  Juue,  it  defied  Uie  summons  of  the  King  to  dissolve,  tl 
moral    jkhvw   of  the    new    Revolution    passed   over  to   i\iv   JJatiuuB 
Aaseuibly.     One   tiling  was  still  wanting — the   phyiiioal   power ;  fu 
thti  Court  was  about  to  crush  the  Asiiembty  l^  arms,     itut  by 
d^iture  of  the  Batitille,  on  the  Hth  of  Jnly,  the  people  oT  Parii 
aasurtod'the  physical  power,  and  they  placed  that  physical  power^ 
the  time,  in  the  bonda  of  tbe  Assembly. 

Wliat,  then,  was  this  physical  power  ?      Wero  tho  balf-aruied 
of  Paris  raiUy  the  superiors  in  war  of  the  splecdid  army  of  Vt 
Did  a  few  thousand  volunteers  with  muskets  and  pikca  reidly  lAom  & 
firat-class   royal   fortre»t  V     Not  at  all  so.     That  physical  force  itself 
was   really  moral   force.     The   physical  force  of  all  mascs,  whcthef , 
disciplined  in  annies,  or  crowded  in   mobs,  is  at  bottom  motxd  force.] 
That  which  fuiolty  decided  the  fij^ht  round  the  Basilic,  the  acooaaioD  i 
the  aide  of  the   poopio  of  tie   "  French   Gnard,"   was  really  a  nior 
force.     These  galtont  noldiors  were  thomselve:)  subdued,  carried 
and   Dontrolkvl  by  the  heroism  of  the  people  before  ihcm,  by  thei 
intense  wiity,  by  the  electric  pasAion  which  gave  them  orgimic  unity, 
by  the  human  sympathy,  the  moral  right  they  represented. 

The  capture  of  tbe  Bastille  by  the  half-nnned  pi>ople  of  Poiis  wi 
not  indc-ed  a  feat  of  arms,  but  it  was  a  feat  of  heroism,  of  despfH 
Ht'lf-devotion  against  overwhelming  odds.  It  was  the  martyrdom 
tlie  assailantsi  more  tlian  their  prowei^s  as  fighting  men  which 
thi^  imagiiiatiou  of  their  age.  As  a  militar)'  enterprise  it  was  a  ho[ 
less,  fantastic  attempt.  As  an  act  of  sacrifice  aod  as  a  moral  demou^ 
stratiou  of  union  and  passion,  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  There  wi 
about  it  somotliing  of  the  same  splendid  extravagance  tlmt  had  si 
tUDod  Joan  of  Arc.  And  Elie.  Uuliti.  and  ilaillord,  the  self-appointed 
leadors  of  the  insun'ection,  had  something  of  the  inspired  maiden's 
passion  and  faith.  It  ^uccoedcd  by  Impressing  on  the  minds  of 
FVenchmen.  and  »oon  un  the  world  at  large,  that  tbe  people  of  Paris 
ruprewjittid  a  moral  force  before  which  nil  the  ofhciol  aud  re^lar 
defenders  of  Uio  Old  Syittem  reooiled  iu  shamo  and  impoteuco.  Ji 

Fow  eventa  in  history  have  impressed  the  imagination  of  men  toor^j 
profoundly.  The  tale  of  it  rang  througli  France,  through  Kurope.and 
mystenously  affected  men's  judgment  with  the  conWction  iJiat  tlio  Old 
World  was  passing  away,  'ilie  Bastille  l>ecame  the  visible  eigo  and 
symbol  of  tbe  Old  System ;  its  fall  was  the  visible  sign  that  tbe 
It«To1iitiori  bad  begun,  that  the  people  bad  I)coome  sovereign.  VVbei 
we  study  such  histoneal  collections  as  those  now  shown  in  Paris,  wi 
Kc*  bow  the  Bastille  became  the  Cross  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Revolution, 
Every  article  of  dress,  of  daily  nse,  was  stamped  with  its  image.  On" 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  on  clocks,  watches,  brooches,  snufl'-lMxea, 
ornaments,  gwords,  ribbons,  were  seen  the  emblem  of  the  Bastille 
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llie  words  of  the  ralljring-cry  to  which  it  fell — *•  IM  tm  tirt  firf  men 
i>r  tlir  !  "  Tht*  tale  Hew  acroBB  the  Chaminl  oud  oonvulsod  our  radical 
rvformera  with  joy  ami  hope.  It  m  said  that  in  KuHsia,  tun  th<*  nnwB 
bfcame  known,  mun  wonld  meet  in  the  strcftt-i,  danctf,  and  iveop  fop  joy 
that  Ihr*  em  of  fn^tidorn  had  Iwigiin.  In  many  langungpa  thr  word 
BaMiilt  became  thv  synonym  for  a  Hlronghold  of  tymnTiy.  To  thin  hour, 
in  Loncasliirf,  *'  Biuilillfi '''  ir  the  popular  name  for  the  worhhorisp. 

Tiio  King,  the  Court.,  tlie  nolii!i(,y.  the  Assembly  very  soon  perceived 
that  the  CJrand  ifafrter  of  the  Bedchamber  waa  right  when  he  told 
LoaiH  that  it  was  not  a  revolt  but  a  Revolution.  The  King  formally 
announced  to  the  Assembly  that  he  put  his  confidence  in  them — in 
plain  Kn^ilisli,  that  he  surrendered  to  them,  that  he  would  dismiss  the 
troops  from  Paris  and  from  Versailles,  would  recall  Nt'cker,  and  would 
himself  visit  Paris.  Bailly  was  made  Mayor,  and  Lafnyotte  commander 
<rf  the  new  citizen  army.  The  colours  of  Paria— red  and  blue,  to 
which  the  white  emblem  of  the  mouarcby  was  soon  added — became 
th^  tricolour,  the  new  staadard  of  France.  The  tricolour,  in  fact, 
pnctically  dates  from  the  taking  of  the  Biiiitillo  under  the  official 
■litectiun  uf  the  Paris  manicipality.  The  tricolour  is  originally  the 
lUy  of  the  volnnteere  of  J'liris. 

The  Princes  and  their  courtiers  left  France.  The  first  emigratioii 
Wtran,  Necker  came  back  in  triumph.  And  Necker  meant  a  consti- 
lolioa  and  a  government  of  radical  reform.  From  city  to  city  the 
twelutionary  spirit  flew,  Everj'where  municipalitiea  wore  installed ;  a 
aMiooal  gufkrd  of  volunteers  was  organized.  A  hundred  thousand 
iMtt  in  anus,  under  the  direction  of  municipal  authoritiM,  guaranteed 
itie  security  of  the  National  Assembly.  Then  followed  the  flight  of 
•i*  oppn-ssive  nobles,  the  storming  of  their  chiUeaii^c,  the  extinction  of 
their  pri^Hleges.  and  the  burning  of  their  title  deeds.  And  on  the 
fuDKws  4th  of  August  came  the  rcnnnciation  by  the  nobles  of  feudal 
n^ts.  of  personal  S(T%ntudcr,  the  nlwlition  of  game  laws,  of  baronial 
wurt)^  of  tithe-charges,  of  local  privileges,  of  corporate  immunities, 
^  special  closa  rights. 

Thr  4tb  of  August  has  been  called  the  St.  Bai-tholomew  of  Abusps. 
oeWom,  todeeil,  in  the  whole  course  of  modem  bifltnry  have  twenty 
J«ys  wen  so  vast  and  momentary  a  change,  so  gigantic  a  collapse  of 
*"  OW  System,  80  sudden  and  complete  an  installation  of  the  New 
%'J'iii.  An  entire  society,  a  great  and  ancient  kingdom  of 
-*.'KiO,000  of  wuls,  a  splendid  monarchy,  witJi  eight  centuries  of 
"rahrr-ken  anthonly.  were  wholly  transformed  from  top  to  bottom  in 
t^fiaiy  days.  And  let  us  remember  that  the  fall  of  the  old  was  final, 
^  tliat  the  instatUtion  of  the  new  was  permanent.  Not  a  single 
o^s  which  then  fell  has  reared  iia  head  again.  Not  a  single  insti- 
^■■tion  then  int^roduced  in  France  has  failed  to  become  a  permanent 
I*rt  «f  modem  tiooie^. 
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For  one  ehort  year  it  seemed  as  though  a  peaoeru)  Rovoliitiuii  wen 
possibie,  as  if  Fnuice  might  be  established  on  the  basis  of  a  ConBtiiu-l 
tional  Monarchy  and  a  Parliamentaiy  Gorenunent.     l*he  ConBtitntioal 
was  made,  a  vast  adminiarrative  reform  was  seoured ;  the  legal,  finanr 
cial,  executive,  and  Icgialativft  cr»ndition  of  the  kingdom  waa  entirelj 
recast ;  in  moat  practical  points  it  came  forth  as  it  since   has  been] 
framed,  or  at  least  on  tiio  lines  into  wliich  it  has  settled,     llistoriant 
ojid  especially  the  caricatariBts  of  the  Revolution,  have  entirely  ignor 
this  vast  constructive  work.     One  short  yenr  and  the  14th  of  July 
i^iun  came  round  in  1790.     Then  took  place  the  Fet«  of  the  Federa 
lion,  on    the   day    which    bencefortb    became    the    birthday   of  thi 
Republic — the  famous  gathtfiing  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.     The  rtisl 
amphitheatre  wan  nurrciiiidc-d  by  ^UO.OOO  spectators,  before  whom   iht 
King,  the  Assembly,  the  Natioaal  Guard>  and  some  80,000  voliinteei 
deputed  from  the  eighty-three  departments  of  Pnmce,  pledged  them- 
selves to  be  faitbfiil  to  the  new  order.      Our  great  historical  satiris 
baa  poured  much  stndent  ridicule  of  the  Aristophnnic  kind  over  tbi 
memorable  celebration  of  the  tirst  birthday  of  the   Republic.      But  be 
who  will  study  the  storj'  of  it  honestly  by  the  light  of  the  mBb*ri&li< 
all  sorts  now  visible  in  i'aris   will  come,  I  tbiuk,  to  feel  that  ou| 
modem  world  has  never  seeu  a  more  genuine,  a  more  impressive,  anc 
a  more  original  ceremonial.     Ceremonials  of  any  kind,  perhaps, 
lidiculous,  useless,  or,  it  may  be.  demoralizing.      The  future,  wt*  ma] 
conceive,   may  abolish  coronations,   installations,   jubilees,    birthda_i 
weddings,  atid  anniversaries.     But  if  such  a  thing  be  pentiitted  at  uL 
to  a  reasonable  people,  the  celebration  of  the  nation's  first  nationi 
birthday  may  be  suffered  to  pass  as  a  national  holiday.      The  gathi 
iog  of  the  nation's  volunteers  in   the  sight  of  the  people  of    Paris,  i 
the  first  onniverwiiy  of  the   Fall  of  the  Bastille,  in   the  year  thtr 
modem  society,  was,  after  all,n  spectacle  as  real,  ns  noble,  aa  nalir 
as  the  bazaar  which   advertising  shopmen  have  set   up  in  that  ver 
spot  to-day  as  their  mode  of  commemorating  the  birth  of  the  Repabli 
and  the  foundation  of  the  New  Order.     When  Nopoleon  restored  th< 
church  ritual  in  N«5tre  Dame  with  an  exaggeration  of  regal  pomp  an^ 
ceremony,    it   wn*  bitterly  said   that    nothing  was  wanting  to    the 
spectacle  e.xcept  the  spirits  of  the  million  of  men  who  had  dti-d  U 
order  to  make  all  that  mummery  impossible.     And  to-day,  as  in  tM 
Chomp  de  Mars,  we  wander  rotmd  the  bootlis  and  shop  windows  whic 
there  ropresc-nt  the  Republic  of  1889,  wt;  may  in  imagination  rec 
tliat  historic  sitr  as  it  appeared  on  July  H,  1790,  and  may  re-pcoplf 
it  with  the  apjrita  of  the  -100,000  citizens  who  met  and  vowtd  tlr 
a  new  life  should  begin  for  France.     This  tow  was  kept,  alljeit 
blood  and  tears. 

It  is  that  new  life  which  on  this  day  we  yearn  to  wee  aocomplislied- 
to  Bee  bawl  forth  from  the  storms  and  confusions  that  snrrounde 
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ite  birth  and  which  still  trouble  its  growth.     We  would  glorify,  not 

the  inaorrection,  but  the  great  social  reforoiB  of  which  the  insarrection 

was,  in  part,  the  necessary  instrument,  and  in  part  the  herald  and  the 

symboi.       The    work   of   the  future    is    the    incorporation    of    the 

proletariate,  as  the  French  say ;  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people, 

as  we  say,  into  the  position  of  the  essential  body  of  modern  society. 

Downtothe  14th  of  July,  1789,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  were 

r^arded  by  the  official  directors  of  society — royal,  noble,  ecclesiastical 

or  literary — as  the  servants,  the  serfs,  the  dependents,  and  followers 

of  tiie  governing  orders.     The  capture  of  the  Bastille  made  all  men 

know  that  henceforward  in  mere  physical  force  the  rank  and  file  of  the 

people  were  the  masters  of  modern  society,  and  that  modem  society 

I  oast  be  reorganized  in  their  interest.     The  will  of  the  people  as  the 

■Itimate  source  of  legitimate  authority  dates,  in  Europe,  from  the  14th 

of  July  1789. 

In  the  presence  of  tJiis  mighty  fact  we  will  count  but  as  dust  in  the 
oalance  the  anarchy,  the  extravagance,  the  havoc  and  bloodshed,  which 
ondonbtedly  sullied  that  memorable  day.     The  amazing  success  of  that 
grandest  of  all  insurrections  has  no  doubt  tamed  the  head  of  revolu- 
tionists everywhere,  and  has  led  them  to  imitate  it,  sometimes  with 
'udicrous  weakness  and  sometimes  with  disgusting  ferocity.     Three 
titties,  it  is  true,  since   the  last  centuiy,  the  people   of  Paris  have 
•gain  overthrown  a  dynasty  for  ever  by  means  of  successful  insurrec- 
tion.     But  three  times  a  great  insurrection  has  been  crushed  by  the 
gOTemment  in  possession ;  and,  out  of  Paris,  a  street  insurrection  has 
ttardly  ever  yet  led  to  any  permanent  success.      On  the  three  occasions 
'plien  insurrection  succeeded  in  Paris,  it  was  by  the  practical  mutiny 
<*f  the  Government  troops.     When  a  whole  capital  is  unanimous,  when 
itss    people  have  been  goaded  to  madness  by  oppression,    when   the 
J'**8tice  of  its  rebellion  is  recognized  by  the  vcrj-  instnimcnts  of  the 
**t>jressive  authority,   when  the  tyrants  are  reduced  to  despair,    and 
^'i^ir  very    soldiers   pass  over   to   the  insurgents,  then    insurrection 
succeeds,  and  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  Bastille.      But  when  all  these 
^^^'^nditions   are  fulfilled    insurrection   is   very    seldom   necessary,   or 
^^Ty  seldom  the  only  resource  that  is  left. 

Still,  there  are  rare  occasions  when  insurrection  is  the  only  resource 

'^f  t:  and  then  insurrection  becomes  a  duty.     But  as  M.  Laffitte  has 

^'^    well  .pnt  it,  insurrection  is  always  an  heroic  remedy,    a    special 

^^sonrce  held  in  reserve  to  be  justified  only  by  necessity.     And  then, 

***  he  also  reminds  us,  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  in  the  governed, 

^^^I'plies  in  the  ruler  an  equally  sacred  duty  to  use  force  when  occasion 

demands.      As  insurrection  may  become  the  duty  of  the   people,    a 

'^^p  ilitat,  or  illegal  acts  of  force,  may  become  the  duty  of  the  rnler. 

'^n  Caesar  made  himself  Dictator,  when  Cromwell  made  himself 

I         Protector,  the'  use  of  force  outside  of  law   was  just  as  legitimate  as 
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when  the  Parliament  deposed  Charles  Stnart,  or  the  people  of  Paris 
captured  the  Bastille.  In  each  and  all,  the  use  of  violence  in 
defiance  of  the  existing  constitation  was  foand  to  be  the  only  means 
of  reaching  a  great  and  argent  national  end. 

It  is  this  great  end  that  we  hononr,  and  not  the  violence  or 
the  confusion  by  which  it  was  secured.  For  my  part,  what  strikes 
me  in  the  tale  of  this  14th  of  July  is  not  the  anarchy  so  much  aa  ike 
spontaneous  instinct  for  organization  displayed  by  the  people ;  not  the 
extent  of  the  vengeance  they  wreaked,  but  the  moderate  amonnt 
of  the  bloodshed  of  the  day.  After  all,  the  slaughter  on  the  King's 
side  was  not  one-tenth  of  the  slaughter  which  the  King  inflicted  on 
the  people.  And  what  slaughter  and  violence  there  was  is  reduced 
to  insignificance  by  the  portentous  results  achieved.  Kings  and 
aristocracies,  who  have  sent  millions  to  death  in  onjast  wars,  and 
have  desolated  kingdoms  in  wanton  ambition,  are  too  fond  <^ 
magnifying  the  outbreaks  of  an  oppressed  people  and  the  crimes 
they  may  commit  in  the  hour  of  madness. 

And  in  like  spirit  we  have  sung  that  glorious  hymn,  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  which  has  long  become  the  national  air  of  the  French 
Republic.  Assuredly  we  do  not  adopt  as  our  own  the  words  of 
frantic  vengeance  it  contains,  any  more  than  we  would  adopt  the  words 
of  our  own  national  air,  words  curiously  silly  and  profane.  But  we 
honour  the  memory  of  this  day,  and  we  can  chant  the  magnificent 
hymn  of  the  Revolution,  looking  forward  to  a  brighter  day  to  come, 
and  a  yet  nobler  expression  of  far  purer  hopes.  All  things  human 
work  out  their  issues  in  sufieriug,  in  error,  in  failure ;  often  too  in 
vice  and  in  crime.  Let  us  look  onwards  from  revolution  and  storming 
of  Bastilles,  and  its  devices  of  caps  of  Liberty,  pikes  and  tricolours, 
to  the  mottoes  and  emblems  which  surround  us  in  this  place 
Family — Country — Humanity — Order  and  Prepress — Live  Openly — 
Live  for  Others. 

Fbedebic  Habrison. 
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A      FEMALE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION    FOR 

INDIA. 


LADY  DUFFERIN'S  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  last  month 
disclosed  two  facts.     It  clearly  showed  that  if  medical  aid  is  to 
1*  tronght  within  reach  of  the  women  of  India,  it  must  be  brought 
ly  fimale  practitioners.     It  indicated — less  clearly — that  the  task  of 
I'l'isaging  that  aid  will  in  all  probability  open  up  a  new  and  important 
^f^Bch  of  the  English  medical  profession.     This  twofold   aspect    of 
th©  Marchioness  of  Dufferin's  work,  its  philanthropic  aspect  to  India, 
sad  its  practical  aspect  to  the  increasing  number  of  women  who  are 
BOeting  to  enter  the  medical  profession  in  England,  gives  the  move- 
ment a  very  immediate  interest.     As  a  charity  it  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  enterprises  of  benevolence  ever  projected  by  a  woman's 
brain.     As  an  outlet  for  qualified  lady  doctors,  it  suggests  a  solution 
of  the  problem  as  to  how  to  freely  throw  open  the  British  medical 
profession  to  the  female  sex,  without   unduly  intensifying  the  hard 
strn^le  for  life,  which  is  already  the  lot  of  nine-tenths  of  the  male 
practitioners  in  this  country.     I  propose  briefly  to  narrate  the  history 
of  the  movement,  and  to  state  with  precision  the  dimensions  which  it 
liM  now  reached. 

When  the  Countess  (now  the  Marchioness)  of  Dufferin  left  England, 
ID  1884,  to  share  the  cares  of  her  husband  as  Viceroy  of  India,  the 
Quean  commended  to  her  consideration  the  possibility  of  some  scheme 
for  rendering  medical  relief  available  to  Indian  women.  Lady  DuflEerin's 
^i^  task  was  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts.  She  found  that  isolated 
snorts  had  been  made  in  the  direction  indicated,  but  that  those  who 
•^  originated  and  supported  these  efforts  were  the  most  keenly 
Conscions  of  their  inadequacy.  The  University  of  Madras  had  shown 
Itself  willing  to  allow  women  to  participate,  under  proper  conditions, 
ui  the  teaching  and  in  the  honours  of  its  medical  school.'^.  The  com- 
munity at  Madras,  both  European    and    native,  bed  proved  that  a 
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pi-opt'rly  qnaUfipd  lady  doctor  wonld  not  onlv  receive  a  suilicit^nt 
pecunianr  support,  bnt  that  shi'  mijfht  also  win  for  licrself  a  ri'spfclcd 
aocifti  p»isition.  In  Bombay  ibe  liboralily  of  the  wi^althy  natives  had 
provided  funds  for  a  si'parattT  Wonu-n's  Hospital,  and  had  brought  out 
lady  doctora  from  England  and  Pariit.  Tn  Bf-ngal.  and  indeed  throa^b- 
ont  India,  eicclh'nt  work  was  IxMnjf  dnn"-  by  tht*  missionaries,  male 
and  female,  to  supply  medicines  and  nn-dicnl  aid  to  women  and 
children.  Tn  the  State  disiynsaries  and  Iiospitala,  a  o^rtain  proviaioo. 
small  in  comi>arifion  with  the  need,  hut  still  sufficient  to  pnUichr 
ocknowli'djfe  the  need.  ww>  made  for  thf  medical  ivlief  of  feinoles, 

Ind*^,  there  was  no  laclc  of  recvgnitiua,  either  pnblic  or  private,  of 
the  neceKsity.  Her  Majestj"  the  Queen's  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
at  the  fortunate  moment  wbeu  many  earnest  men,  both  Europeans  and 
natives,  in  India  were  only  nititing  for  a  lend.  Let.  me  very  briefly 
relate  what  bad  already  taken  place  in  a  single  one  of  the  Presidency 
towns.  Abont  seven  years  ago  a  philanthropic  Kngli^bman  in  Bombay 
had  been  struck  by  an  article  in  the  Costeni-okaky  Reviet*',  irom  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Klizabeth  Frances  Iloggan.  *'  What  is  needed."  wrote  thi." 
aoconiplinhed  lady  ditctor,  "  is  a  new  Medical  Department,  as  apart  of 
the  public  st^nic**  in  India,  manopod  by  women  and  responaiWe  only 
to  some  hiph  officer  of  Stale,  working  in  harmony  with  the  existing 
Civil  Me<lical  Service,  but  co-ordinate  and  not  8ul«>rdinate  to  it."*  * 
Sacli  a  ecbeine  could  not,  however,  be  initiattnl  and  rArried  out  by  the 
Indian  Ciovemment  It  practically  amounted  to  a  system  of  State 
medical  relief  in  a  country  in  which  thf  obligation  nf  State  relief, 
in  our  English  sengn  of  tho  wwd,  has  not  been  accepted.  For  in 
India  we  citill  see  a  peasant  population  of  two  hundred  millions 
managing  to  fiuppr>rt  thfmst;lves  withont  a  Poor  Law.  But  what  the 
Government  could  not  nndertnfcf,  it  srenied  to  Mr.  Kittn-dgo,  of 
Bombay,  that  prival4*  charity  might  initiatf>. 

"Thp  plnn  whicli  orc\in-e<l  to  m«*  [lie  writw*],  wfis  to  mi*ip  u  fund  (tiifli- 
oient  to  [lay  fair  AAlai-ien  to  two  or  three  coinjwlfiit  Udi^-w  fnun  Kun:itM-  ftir  n 
short  term  of  years,  in  the  hnpp  tlint  at  the  »'n«I  r.f  tlint  tinu'  tlicy  wonld 
have  eiiiah1i>t)ii>(l  l)K-nii«lve^  m>  tiriuly  tliitt  tlioir  fiitiii'e  pu«ition  wcuhl  be 
naaured,  or«W  tbul  llieir  uwfulucjss  woiiM  luire  Inm-u  sullic-ii^ntly  estiihltshed 
to  warmnt  I  lie  Govitriimt<nt  giving  Ui^ui  ixieitioiie  in  the  liuepitnls  here."  t 

By  per«jnal  application!?,  chiefly  to  his  native  friends,  Mr.  Kittrtdgi* 
collected  in  two  months  a  fund  of  40,2?18  rupees  for  this  object,  and 
soon  afterwarde  a  I'arsi  gcntlemon.  Mr.  Cnma,  came  forward  with  k 
munificent  donation  of  104,300  nipeee.  The  modest  original  Aeheme 
of  a  disponsar)'  mannged  by  lady  doctors  expanded  into  a  project  for 
a  separate  hospital  for  women  and  children,  his  Uoyal  HtghneRS  the 

•  CovTKiiriituuY  RaviBw,  vol  xlll.  p.  tra  (An^ot  iRsa). 

1  India*  t^tator,  Bombuy,  Juae  S3,  IS80. 
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Duke  of  Connaught  taking  a  prominent  part  in  its  foundation. 
The  erection  of  the  Cama  Hospital,  and  its  excellent  work  under 
Dr.  Pechey  as  senior  medical  officer,  and  another  lady,  Dr.  Ellaby, 
stimulated  the  flow  of  native  liberality.  A  Muhamraadan  gentleman 
put  down  20,000  rupees  for  the  building  of  a  dispensary  in  Bombay 
for  women  and  children ;  and  the  Bombay  Municipality  supplemented 
die  dispensary  maintenance  fund  by  a  grant  of  6000  mpees  during 
three  years.  The  Bombay  Government  showed  a  wise  liberality  in 
regard  to  th;'  site  for  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Cama  Hospital.  The 
Bombay  University  arranged  to  admit  female  students  to  the  advantages 
of  medical  degrees. 

I  have  3(^lected  Bombay  as  an  illustration,  for  the  sequence  of 
events  there  shortly  preceded  Lady  DufFerin's  arrival  in  India,  or 
Tere  developed  soon  afterwards  from  an  independent  local  impulse. 
A  review  of  these  and  corresponding  eflbrts  in  other  parts  of  India  led 
to  three  conclusionH.  First,  that  medical  aid  could  only  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  women  of  India  by  means  of  qualified  women. 
Second,  that  there  was  an  effective  demand  in  India  for  such  female 
medical  aid  on  a  large  scale.  Third,  that  if  the  work  were  to  be 
accomplished,  it  must  be  carried  out  by  a  powerful  central  charitable 
oiganization,  which  should,  in  addition  to  its  own  central  work, 
initiate,  g^ide,  and  aid  by  its  funds,  local  efforts  throughout  the 
provinces  of  India.  With  these  ends  in  view,  and  under  the  direct 
impulse  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  patron.  Lady  Dufferin  and  her 
advisers  founded  in  1885  "The  National  Association  for  Supplying 
Female  Medical  Aid  to  the  Women  of  India." 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  enterprise  would  prove  a  very 
•■xtensive  one.  It  amounted  in  reality  to  establishing  a  new  and  vast 
department  of  medical  wort,  and  to  creating  a  Female  Medical  Pro- 
fesBion  for  India.  Lady  Duffi-rin  found  a  female  population  exceeding 
one  hundred  millions,  bearing  the  anxieties,  the  physical  trials,  and 
the  pains  of  woman's  lot  without  any  succour  from  that  trained  skill 
which  the  poorest  of  our  countrywomen  in  England  can  command. 
In  place  of  a  scientific  or  even  a  rational  treatment,  there  were  the 
•witless  malpractices  of  carelessness,  of  ignorance,  and  at  times  of 
Wcious  intent.  Nature  when  left  to  herself  does  much  to  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  medical  aid.  But  in  India  Nature  is  not  left  to 
'leraelf.  Those  who  desire  to  know  the  facts  for  themselves  will  find 
tHein  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  professional  experts  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Lady  Dufferin's  little  book.* 

It  must  suflSce  here  to  state  that  the  result  is  an  aggravation  of 
'foiiian's  suffering  and  an  injury  to  child-life,  most  painful  to  con- 

'  "A  Record  of  Three  Years' Work  of  the  National  Association  for  Supplying  Female 
Medical  Aid  to  the  Women  of  India."  By  the  MarchioneHx  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  C.I. 
Brtchardfl,  Piccadilly,  1889.  Price  U.  The  proce«d,i  of  this  work  are  devoted  to  the 
fudi  of  tho  Atuociation. 
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template.     The    mRin    factfl    cannot    be    better   pnt    than    m  Lad] 
DnfFerin'g  own  words :  ' 

"  Thero  u  no  doubt  whatever  [she  writtt^  that  the  Uvea  of  ibot 
of  wnnien  anH  inr&nUi  »re  yeai-ly  sacrificed,  uuci  that  a  «till  larf^r  naint 
of  woiticiii  are  <»>n(lemiie(i  to  iMrmiin&vi,  and  to  a  life  of  jll-hr'nlth 
aaJfehng,  by  the  violwrice  anil  l>y  tli«  a^resdTe  character  of  the  trp.YtniPn( 
I  they  ai«  siibjeeled  to,  wtien,  in  tiitin  casea  out  cS  ten,  gODtleuoBS,  pntienre, 
fresh  air,  cli^iaulinesM,  nml  quiet  wuiilil  )>«  Rtifficient  to  bring  them  safe^ 
throuj^h  a  couimou  eipwrience  qf  womanltind  "  (p.  6S). 

Apart  from  the  mow  violent  malpractices  of  ignorance  aod  cat 
nesa,  for  which  1  must  refer  to  the  professional  reports  quoted  in 
Dafferin'a  book,  the  following  pasaBg<>  sams  vp 

"  the  leading  characteristirs  common  to  moet  parte  of  India.     There  i«  It 
unhealthy  roam,  remarkalile  for  the  insanitary  nature  of  its  arran^ment 
There  is  the  charooal  lire,  the  a,l>iioIute  lack  of  vwititntion,  and  the  crowd 
epectatom  ;  there  is  (he  ejcti-e me  and  accumulating  dirt,  for  in  very  mai_ 
juacea  nothing  whatever  is  Virou^ht  out  of  the  sick  room  while  the  moUwr 
remains  there,  ami  added  t4>  all  this  there  i»  the  further  danger  at 
the  miniiit  rations  of  the  ignorant,  or  tlie  carelesit,  or  the  i-icious  Dhiti  (i 
midwife).    Tvtanux  and  puerjH'ral  fever,  ]>ermanent  delicacy,  and  deat 
the  ton  freriuent  reHuH«  of  audi  a  Ky«Uan. 

"  Nor  can  wo,  in  the  ca«e  of  ludinii  women,  comfort  ouraelves,  aa  wa  i 
apt  tu  do,  with  the  idea  that  thtiy  l«ud  a  more  natural  life  than  Kuro^ 
and  therefore  Milfer  little  at  childbirth.     The  very  conti-ary  is  the  caae  ;  i\ 
live--*  led  by  >ill  but  the  ^-ery  pijor  are  roo»t  uunatund,  in  our  aenne  of 
term,  and  as  they  marry  anuiitundly  yminji;,  thi^y  sutfer  more  at  tba  til 
and  ar«  much  uiore  liable  than  oldur  women  uouUI  be  to  injurieK 
lifelong  aufTering  "  (pp.  70,  71). 

It  is  not,  however,  alone  in  the  crises  of  women's  lives  in 
that  they  are  debarred  from  medical  aid.  In  the  great  m^ority  c 
cases,  from  the  time  that  a  female  child  passes  into  girlhood  to  tb 
day  of  her  death,  she  is  denied  any  effective  relief  from  medici 
science.  Even  arocng  the  classes  who  desire  that  their  women  shonl 
have  this  aid,  and  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  the  atteodanco  of 
medical  man  is  little  more  than  a  farce.  Here  are  the  facta  regBn 
icg  such  attendance  from  an  authoritative  report,  c]aoted  by  th 
Marchioness  of  Dafferin.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  repmna 
those  facts  in  enlightened  householdB ;  for  only  in  enlightened  t'amiltc 
is  the  visit  of  a  male  pi-actitioner  permitted  at  all  in  cases  of  femol 
maladies:  — 

"  lu  a  Mubammadan  house,  the  physician  cannot  himself  btudy  tl 
symptoms  of  the  dit>ease  he  has  to  treat:  be  cnnnot  ho  permitted  (o  bahoS 
tbe  appearance  cJ  his  patient,  or  even  to  feel  her  puhe ;  he  baa  to  depec 
almost  entirety  iipnn  Ihe  infornintinn  communiented  io  him  by  tlie  itiia 
uaid-tiervunt,  whose  lauguuge  and  ideas  are  gcnLmllr  nnythinp'  Vmr,  ^rtc^ 
tn  Uladu  hoosGB^  penaiBUon  is  always  granted  to  feel  the  pul 

eases  the  pstuDi  reaoiiM  envelopad  m  a  thirk  tihcet  nr  >j  

thrufits  out  her  left  hand  an  far  ss  the  wrist,  and  the  physicuui  eman  kac 
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noCfaing  of  her  Appearftnco.     The  face  U  nrelj  expected,  and  when  it  iii  the 
eyeo  ftre  kept  5rnily  ctoaed." 

If  anything  )iko  ofTcctive  medical  treatment  in  to  be  brought  within 
reocli  nf  the  women  of  India,  it  must  tliercforu  \n3  by  mrans  of  femalo 
practitioners.  The  Bret  object  of  tho  Aasfwiation  founded  in  1885  by 
Ijkdj  Dtiflt-rin  was  to  obtain  from  Engtanci,  and  to  train  up  in  India, 
a  body  of  uursi-ii  and  lady  doctors,  who  Hhouhl  form  the  nucleus  nf  a 
Female  Medical  Profession  for  India.  It^  second  object  was  to  render 
ttt  on<X',  so  far  as  ita  funds  permitted,  medical  relief  by  opening 
cottage  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  women  and  children,  establishing 
female  ward-t  in  existing  hospitals,  enconroging  the  foundation  of  new 
hc>5ipitalB  for  the  treatment  of  women,  and  supplying  female  auperin- 
tendence  and  a  subordinate  female  staff  for  these  rarious  iniititations. 
The  third  work  of  the  Asi^ocintion  was  to  train  up  a  body  of  mid- 
"wives  R:id  nurses,  whose  stTvices  should  he  a^-ailablo  not  only  for  the 
hospitals  and  public  institutions,  but  also  for  attendance  at  patients' 
lioaseB.  The  Association  wisely  aod  most  suecesftfidly  encourages  its 
<)Qali6e<l  lady  docturK  to  undertake  pm'ate  practice. 

Ita  practical  organization  consists  of  a  struug  Central  Committee 
and  a  number  of  I'rovtnuiul  Branches.  'Xliti  money  subscribed  to  the 
^fational  A:**ociati(iu  wo-s  lu  be  called  "The  Countess  of  Dufferin's 
Fund,"  and  vach  branch  wa^  li>  huvo  its  o^ru  fund  bfariug  this  name. 
Certain  main  ubjecta  and  principles  w<^n^  laid  down  to  which  all  the 
tintucbe^  ^'iive  thifir  adh<-n-uci^,  and  each  branch  had  th*'  command  of 
Sis  own  viibiicriptioaA,  subject  to  the  coutributi'ju  uf  u  small  percentage 
ta  Ihf  oeiilrai  fund.  The  Ceiitml  Comniilt-ee  i\c\f-  as  a  link  bd^twwm 
the  various  distant  branches,  awists  them  wiih  grants,  and  takns 
t^-ciol  cliarge  of  those  parts  of  India  in  which  no  i'ruvlncial  Branch 
lias  yet  been  formed.  It  corresponds  with  the  Native  Stati-s,  receives 
ibserlpiions  from  the  princes,  advisea  them  as  to  the  t-stablifihmcnt 
sf  dispeiiHariea  or  hospitals  lor  women  and  childrea,  and  suppliea 
lady  doctors  or  trained  assistants  in  n^spoiine  to  their  dnniaudB. 
Tin*  Hruvtiicial  Hranches  (*et  np  and  maintain  tht-ir  nwn  diiipenHaries 
xuid  hospitals,  promote  or  assist  by  scholnrships  the  mixlicnl  tuition  of 
carefnlly  aeh-cted  young  women,  and  supply  in  an  incTfamng  measure 
the  female  superintendence  and  staff  reqiiin-d  for  their  local  institn- 
tiiHis  for  the  treatment  of  women  and  childn-n, 

Whatever  oould  be  elfi-cted  by  organizalinn  and  forethonght  has 
heen  acccimplished.  The  dangers  which  overshadowed  the  Association 
at  itn  iirst  start  have  been  obviat-eil  or  overcome.  There  was  the 
fflaager  of  rivalry  from  pre-existing  institutions  or  local  movemente. 
Etach  prt-<*xi8ting  inatitutioQs  have  either  been  conciliated  or  affiliated, 
aad  the  U>cal  movements  have  recc-ived  new  strength  and  energy  from 
the  oratral  Association.  It  seemed  also  that  the  minsionariea  might 
bivd  ground   to  compIaJD  of  interferet»oe  with  the  excellent  work  of 
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medical  relief  on  which  raariT  of  them  had  for  a  long  iimo  been 
eugaged.  Hero  was  a  purely  secular  Association  entering  tJieir  fieJd ; 
an  Association  which  derived  it*  fiuids  niainl}'  fcxun  non-Christtan 
subscribers,  aud  which  fur  tLat  rvaaon,  if  for  uont*  other,  had  to  koep 
itself  perfectly  discomiDcted  with  roligiouis  or  sectarian  propagandist 
societies,  however  estimnUe  such  societies  might  in  themselves  l>e- 
It  would  have  been  a  most  serious  ditliculty  aad  danger  to  t-be 
Association,  as  indeed  to  any  philanthropic  movement  in  India,  if  the 
mifiisioaaries  bad  declai-ed  ugainst  il.  But  thv  good  seune  which 
characterizes  missiouaiies  when  actually  at  their  work,  quickly 
perceived  that  thfir  sphere  was  distinob  from  thai  of  the  AttsocJationf 
and  the  tact  of  Z^ndy  DuUt-rin  and  her  advisers  Iwfore  long  converttsl 
tJie  misfUDiiarit'K  from  sirspicioiis  critics  into  friendly  advieers.  The 
Association  can  givu  no  grant  to  any  religious  body,  even  if  ttie  diief 
work  of  that  IkhIv  wen*  meilicjil  rt^liyf.  The  missionaries  reali?^!  Jhe 
justice  uf  this  positiou.  and  found  that  the  field  was  wide  ennngh 
both  fur  their  own  religious  philanthropy  and  for  the  unsectarian 
benevolence  of  the  Counii'ss  of  Duflerin's  Fund. 

Kxcept  in  this  single  class  of  organizations  for  medical  relief  on 
the  religious  basis,  the  aim  of  the  Asaocintion  has  been  to  work,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  means  of  existing  institutions,  and  in  alliance  wit-Ii 
every  sort  of  piivate  or  lo«d  effort  The  Uuiveraities  and  medical 
schools  of  India  afford  the  means  of  tmtion,  and  it  has  simply  adopted 
those  means.  The  hospitnls  at  tbe  grear  centres  of  population  hold 
out  possibilities  of  ft  gri'atly  increased  supply  of  medical  aid  to  women 
and  children  by  means  of  new  female  words,  without  any  startling 
exp-nditure  in  bricks  and  lime,  and  the  Association  is  using  these 
possibilities  to  tlie  utmost.  The  benevolence  of  native  gentlemen 
frequently  furnishes,  on  loan  when  not  in  gift,  a  t*n)ement  for  a 
dispensary  or  cottage  hospital,  without  the  nec»-8sity  of  any  outlay  on 
building.  Every  such  help  is  gratefully  welcomed,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  material  fabric  of  the  Uecessar}-  institutions  for  public  relief 
to  women  and  chiUIren  is  being  called  into  existence  in  India  at  an 
incredibly  small  expense. 

I  have  so  far  related  the  history  of  the  Aioooiatton  as  a  movement 
initiated  for  Iudi»  from  tvithout,  and  organized  and  chietly  din^clinl 
by  imported  Kngliuh  philanthropy.  The  question  must'  now  be 
fairly  faced  as  to  what  has  India  done  Eur  hersi'lf  in  this  matt«^.  and 
how  far  (here  is  really  an  effective  demand  in  that  country  fur  medical 
aid  of  the  kind  uf1ere<I  ?  As  regards  funds,  it  tihould  always  b<*  n-mem- 
b«red  that  India  is  a  poor  country.  But  the  pecuniar^"  response  made 
by  India  has  been  of  a  chai-acler  alt^igelher  ininiistakable.  Two  of 
the  princes  alone  have  contributed  200,000  rupees,  while  the  total 
cotttributious  of  thi>  first  three  years  have  not  only  enabled  the 
central  Association  and  the  provincial  branches  to  start  work,  and  to 
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de&ay  thn  heavy  annual  f-xpeoaes,  but  to  lay  up  in  ]>i»riiianent  invest- 
lunnts  a  sum  of  938,066  ropees.  A  pemianent  income  lias  tlius  been 
uanred,  in  addition  tu  tbe  yearly  subscriptions,  and  security  is  given 
tliat  the  Association  will  be  in  a  position  ut  all  ttmt!s  to  meet  its 
obligations  1o  its  statt',  and  to  the  ludy  doctors  vrhom  it  brings  out 
Irom  England. 

As  regni-ds  medical  tuition  the  response  is  i^till  more  remaHcable. 
The  Indian  Universilien,  whoso  governing  Ijodies  oonsift  to  a  large 
extent  <jf  Indian  gipntlemen,  and  which  very  fairly  represents  the 
educated  classes  in  that  country,  have  bt-en  t-ager  to  give  evi-ry  facility 
within  their  command.  Thf>  number  of  female  students  in  the  Indian 
medical  schtols  now  exceeds  220 ;  a  ooneiderable  supply  of  <]ii(Jififd 
[iractitiontTS  is  now  emerging  from  them  each  year,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  female  candidates  for  aid  and  direction  in  their  medical  studies 
an*  mort'  nnmerijus  than  the  A^aociation  is  well  able  to  comply  with. 
These  facia  mean  not  only  a  determination  on  the  part  of  such  can- 
didates to  undergo  a  severe  training,  bnt  also  a  resolve  to  cvorcomo 
liitliciiliies  of  wliich  female  medical  students  in  Karope  and  America 
can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  Many  of  the  wom<n  students  in  India 
travel  over  500  miles  by  rail  to  the  seats  of  instruction,  and  some  of 
them  add  to  that  distance  a  100  miles  of  road.  Others  have  to  over- 
oome  caete  prejudices,  and  a  hereditary  disinclination  to  a  woman 
taking  any  public  part  in  life,  which  still  exert  a  force  in  India 
difficult  for  us  to  realize.  (-)f  one  thing  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
that  the  Eurasian  and  native  female  students  in  Indian  medical  colleges 
we  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  tho  difBculties  which  many  of  them 
have  to  encounter  at  the  outset  form  a  pledge  of  strenuous  resolution 
in  tho  subsequent  prosecution  of  their  career. 

In  those  difficulties  they  are  beginning  to  find  a  helping  hand  held 
Out  to  them  by  Indian  wyon'n  of  rank.  One  Bengali  lady  has  estab- 
lished a  HuHtel  whert'  female  students  may  live  under  supernsion 
suitable  to  their  age  and  sex,  while  pursuing  their  medical  titudies  in 
Calcutta.  A  movement  has  arisen  in  the  direction  of  founding  what 
ore  called  Zeuana  hospitals,  in  which  native  ladies  of  [io!«ition  may  be 
treated  by  qualified  female  practitioners,  without  sacrificing  thai,  privacy 
whicb  exercises  so  important  nn  influence  in  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
hou.seholds.  Everywhere  there  are  efforts  of  various  kinds  to  practi- 
cally adapt  the  work  of  the  Association  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  also 
to  the  sentiments  of  respectAble  native  society,  and  to  lay  the  ground- 
work of  a  good  social  position,  as  well  as  of  a  pecuniary  succl'hs,  for  a 
Female  Medical  Profession  in  India. 

It  is  easy  to  esa^erafe  ihe  extent  of  such  effoits.  for  this  is  still 
the  day  of  small  things.  But  it  is  still  easier  to  underrate  tln-ir 
Biguiiicimce.  'Ihe  difficulties  in  tho  way  are  great,  and  the  labour 
will  be  immense  before  anything  like  an  adrqu&te  Mipply  of  female 
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practitioneni  cfui  bo  trained  ap.  Kven  the  Itteratora  for  a  FcnrntB 
Medicftl  Proft^on  in  India  in  wnntitij?,  and  part  of  the  I'rpoinlitorc  of 
the  Association  is  <lfcvot«d  to  translating  the  nfioesiwiy  worlw  into  the 
yernftcular  langnagps.  Tlie  v«>ry  firet  st«?p  in  Becuring  quftlifit'd  uttwi- 
diuice  oil  women  lias  still  tu  be  taken,  For  the  Attociatioti  <1<K<«  nnt  yct 
renture  to  ask  the  Government  to  enforce  even  a  formal  rrglstratioii 
of  midmrft*.  With  a  single  fact  such  as  this  ackoowlpclgi'd  in  tJie 
R<.'port8  of  the  Association  it  wonld  be  folly  not  to  reoognizc  that,  it* 
work  has  only  commenced-  All  that  it  cau  do  is  to  work  steadily 
from  tfaf  first  with  Eiirc»pean  standards  of  efticieucy  before  it  ok  regard* 
itfi  qualified  proolitioaera,  but  as  far  as  puesibtt*  in  accordance  with 
iiatire  sentiment  and  with  a  n'cogiiitioa  of  actual  needs.  The  imme- 
diate pressing  nece&glty  of  India  is  nut  only  for  highly  skilled  lady 
doctors,  but  also  for  thousands  of  tnuned  n&live  women  of  the  olaai 
of  hospital  assistants  and  of  trained  nunxft;,  competent  to  deal  with 
ordinary  maternity  cases  and  with  the  simplur  fonns  of  disease  among 
chUdron.  On**  fact,  hoivcver.  ifi  already  beyond  doubt — that  the  idea 
bos  tAken  hold  of  the  great  educated  classes  in  India,  and  that  they 
are  det^^rmined  to  give  to  that  idea  &  praotiew!  r(li*ct. 

As  rt-gards  the  work  of  actual  mtxlicHl  ri'lief,  the  demand  is  practi- 
cally unlimited.     Lady  DufTenn's  book,  and  the  Annual   Rtrporte  of 
the  AseociatioD,  are  full  of  iiiMructive  and  striking  details  bearing  on 
UuB  Bubjcot-     In  Dvei-y  province  of  BritiMi  India,  disjien&aries  undcd' 
female  superintendence   for  wouten   and   cliitdren  orv*  springing"  up. 
Some  of  these  dispeusai'ies  are  jios^iiiig  iiitu  the  mom  ambitious  f-iafgn 
of  small  hospitals,  while  in  other  plaa-B  regular  female  hospitals  have  ■ 
been    established.      It    is  difficult,   from   the  separate  rt-iporta  of  the  ™ 
branches,  to  arrive  at  an  exact  istal^-ment  of  tin-  total  nmonnt  of  aid 
tfauH  rendered.     But  I  beliero  I  am  well  within  the  fact«  in  estimating  ■ 
timt  more  than  a  hundrtHl  thousand  women  and  children  will  receive 
trfatment  or  medicine  during  the  present  year  from    the  agents  and 
institntiona  under  the  control  of  the  A&<«ociation.      Native  prineea  an*  I 
applying  for  qualified  female  practitioners  for  their  Slal».-s,  whilo  a' 
movement  is  gaining  ground  among  the  municipalities  of  British  India  i 
to  provide  separate  dispensaries  for  women  and  cliildii-n. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  ^&iA  that  India  hn^  done  and  n  doinf 
her  part  in  this  great  ond'-nakiug.  But  for  many  years  to  come  the 
supply  of  the  directing  stalf  of  lady  doetora  muRt  be  obtoiued  from 
England.  A  branch  of  the  Association  has  therofure  bi>^n  fortnod  ia 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  view  to  selecting  qualified  medical 
women  to  be  sent  to  India,  and  to  raifiing  ftubucriptionfl  to  defray 
their  outfit  and  passage.  India  provides  the  funds  for  their  establisli- 
ment  and  tht*ir  salariea  in  India,  and  for  paying  their  passage  bock  to 
England  at  the  expiry  of  their  agreemest  with  the  Association,  if 
thoy  desirv  to  return.     The  meeting  held  at  the  Manaioa  House,  tnj 
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July,  Bbowed  clearly  that  the  aid  now  requested  from  England  is  of  a 
most  reasonable  character.  If  one  thousand  members,  subscribing 
yearly  a  guinea  a  piece,  can  be  added  to  the  British  Branch  of  the 
Association,  a  sufficient  income  will  be  secured  to  enable  it  to  do  its 
share  of  the  work.  This  should  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish. 
There  are  thousands  of  educated  men  and  women  in  England  who  now 
withhold,  or  have  curtailed  their  subscriptiona  to  missionary  bodies, 
owing  to  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  missionary  effort. 
I  personally  do  not  share  that  feeling.  But  here  is  a  mission  of 
humanity  in  regard  to  whose  results  there  can  be  no  uncertainty 
whatever.  It  appeals  in  a  special  manner  to  the  thoughtfal  classes  of 
women  in  this  country,  and  it  should  have  the  support  of  all  English- 
men who  are  connected  by  business  or  by  their  public  careers  with 
India. 

But  while  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Association  comes 
fmrward  with  a  very  moderate  request  as  regards  annual  income,  it 
afforda  a  channel  for  benevolence  on  a  much  larger  scale.  There  are 
many  female  students  in  our  British  medical  schools  to  be  aided  by 
8cholarahi|e  while  preparing  for  the  work.  There  are  hundreds  of 
dispensaries  and  scores  of  hospitals  for  women  and  children  still  wait- 
ing to  be  built  in  India.  The  eloquent  but  business-like  speech  of 
the  Iiord  Mayor  showed  how  urgent  was  the  need,  and  how  complete 
the  guarantees  that  the  money  will  be  well  spent.  The  Indian 
Government,  although  it  cannot  itself  take  part  in  what  ought  to  be 
s  great  national  charity,  has  allowed  the  Association  to  avail  itself  of 
the  inspection  and  superintendence  of  its  medical  officers.  The  work 
that  is  being  done  is  well  done,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
done  is  altogether  incommensurate  with  the  amount  required. 
Money  still  goes  so  far  in  India  that  what  might  seem  a  very  modest 
donation  in  England  is  there  sufficient  to  start  a  new  local  centre  of 
medical  aid,  and  to  associate  for  ever  the  name  of  the  donor  with  a 
dispensary  or  cottage  hospital  for  women  and  children.  Many  assem- 
blages for  the  relief  of  distressed  humanity  have  been  held  in  the 
Mansion  House,  that  central  home  of  oi^nized  British  benevolence, 
hat  one  could  not  listen  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Dufferin  Fund 
meeting  last  month  without  feeling  that  no  cause  has  ever  been 
pleaded  within  those  walls  in  which  so  moderate  an  outflow  of 
English  liberality  would  secure  so  large  and  permanent  results  in  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering. 

W.  W.  Hunter. 
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THERE  ard  tim«)  when  svi 
"  Btiife  of  tongues  "  are 


reu  those  who  are  most  avcrsv  to  the 
tongues"  are  forced  to  take  up  their  pen  in  the 
service  of  truth,  and  to  enter  the  areaa  of  controversy.  And  if  it  so 
happens  that  the  canse  to  which  their  life  is  fi^ven  is  evil  spoken  of. 
and  deserted  or  half  deserted  by  its  natural  allies,  they  feel  boand  to 
ran  the  risk  of  misconception,  and  not  even  refuse  personal  contro- 
versy. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  remonstrate  or  to  pretest  without 
violating  truth  and  charity,  and  with  the  constant  recognition  that 
the  iKtintft  on  which  the  antagonists  agree  are  more  important  than 
those  on  which,  perhaps  only  for  a  time,  they  tUffer.  This  paper, 
then,  is  written  in  behalf  of  a  not  undevout  but  critical  school  of  Old 
Testament  stndcntfl,  whose  scatt<*rod  members  find  somo  difficulty  in 
winning  a  patient  audience  from  ordinary  Christian  folk.  They  wiah, 
however,  to  avoid  the  reproach,  often  cast  on  German  theolopans,  of 
indifference  to  the  practical  interests  of  the  (Jhiirch,  and,  some  in  <mn 
way  and  some  in  another,  make  their  contributifms  to  the  general 
prof^rcfts.  In  speaking  for  them,  I  would  iirst  si-ek  common  ground 
with  opponents  (if  we  have  such)  by  expressing  oncfl  more  my  deeply 
rooted  belief  in  spiritual  religion,  my  sympathy  with  its  oft*n  sorely 
taxed  miniat«Ti,  and  my  interest  in  all  those  who,  from  either  of  t-ha 
eirtrcme  point*  of  the  compas-s,  may  be  struggling  on  to  the  "  wenlthy 
place"  of  a  simple  and  yet  critically  sound  theology.  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  be  plain  in  style,  and  to  enter  iato  raucli  detail,  conmder-i 
ing,  with  Hooker,  that  "  speech  is  IJke  to  tapestr)-,  which,  if  it  U*  foldeU' 
up,  showeth  but  part  of  that  which  is  wrought,  but  being  unlapt  aud 
laid  open,  showetii  plainly  to  the  eye  nil  the  work  that  is  in  it,"* 
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As  a  oonditioa  of  that  free  discusglon  to  wliicli  wo  all  pi-ofess  to  ba 
so  Favourable,  it  sooms  to  me  Ltiat  a  friendly  rccoji^iiioii  uf  cacli  other's 
right  in  the  Church  (and  by  "  tho  Church  "  I  ini-an  hcit*,  firstly,  the 
Church  of  England,  but  in  the  next  place  any  and  every  other  well- 
o^^nized  fi^ligious  body)  is  a  oaoessary  preliminary.  As  yet,  though 
toleration  may  have  been  won,  frioodly  recognition  is  not  always 
accorded  to  tho  critical  study  of  tho  Old  Testament  even  by  Ohnrch- 
men  who  havo  atUinod  diatinction  oh  Now  Testament  scholars.  Two 
of  my  own  earliest  idols  were  Dr.  Ellicott  and  Dr.  Liddon,  both 
formerly  New  Ti«st«niont  professors,  the  one  ab  King's  College,  tho 
olhiT  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  How  do  llieso  famous  seholars 
fipoak  of  the  cause  of  Old  Te«tament  criticism  ?  The  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  at  the  end  of  a  scathing  paragraph  of  his 
Diocesan  address  for  1380,  declares  thnt  '*  as  yet  there  are  really  no 
eitabltshed  results  "  [in  Old  Testament  critidsm]  "  beyond  those  which 
^■Mv!  fpcognized  in  onr  Prayer  Book  (!)"  And  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
^HelUhis  Cambridge  tie^rers  that  "  as  the  New  Testament  has  survived 
Stnass,  and  Baur,  and  Schw^ler,  so  the  Old  will  not  go  to  pieces  at 
the  bidding  of  Kuenen  aud  Wi^Uhausen  "  [as  if  any  one  ever  thought 
thst  it  would]  \  and  adds  that  "  all  that  negative  criticism  "  [as  if  bis- 
tortol  critici^un  were  predominantly  nt.-gativ«]  "  can  do,  is  to  modify 
Xn&Q  incideutal  features  uf  our  traditional  way  of  looking  at  Scripture  ; 
t^  main  fabric  remains  intact."  *  Unkinder  Gtill,  because  more  in 
ooDtict  with  the  Biblical  criticism  of  the  day,  is  Dr.  Wace,  to  whom 
ftndents  of  Christian  antiquity  owe  so  dei^p  a  debt  for  his  editorial 
^  of  the  noble  "  Dictiouary."  He,  like  myself,  has  been  forced 
to  controvemy,  though  I  do  not  see  why  he  felt  called  upon  to 
«•  Mrs.  Huniphr)-  Wnnl  in  the  same  article  with  Professor 
uley.  I  differ  wiUttly  from  that  accomplished  authoress,  both  in 
attitude  towards  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  her  opinion  as  to  the 
■of  futuri'  religious  progress.  But  she  has  done  one  thing  for 
Churchmen  are  permitted  to  lliank  her — bliu  has  given  a  most 
iTid  nfprt-sentation  of  the  peril  to  orthodoxy  from  the  unwise  poUc}' 
•f  branding  critical  inquiry  as  unchristian.  So  keen-sighUMl  an 
.•pologetic  theologian  as  Dr.  Wace  might  well  )iavt»  recognized  this, 
have  extended  the  same  respectful  consideration  as  Mrs.  Ward  to 
English  scholars,  who,  while  thoroughly  ni  rajrjiort  with  devout 
lb  feeling,  are  carrying  on  independent  critical  study  of  the  Old 
eitiiment.  Bat  no.  Just  when  some  expression  of  respect  and  cou- 
iii^Bce  would  have  soothed  timid  minds  and  helped  us  in  our  <h1ucii- 
Qsl  work,  we  are  told  that  "the  youngtT  School  of  English  Hebraists 
going  too  far  and  too  fa8t.'*t     Alas!  we  are,  forsooth,  too  young  to 
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t^ak.     But  woold  oar  osnsor,  who  is  not  so  very  old  hiinseir,  faai 
had  us  wait — 

"  Till  Ttiulb  imtl  f^eoinl  brc  were  fioncu. 
And  all  tbQ  life  of  life  vr&n  ff>XK  T" 


'i'oo  far  aud  too  fa^t !      From  what  point  of  view?     Y\om  that 
the  stad^  of  the  Old  Testament  ?     tiarely  not.     'For  thai  noble  etnd] 
has  been  so  long  neglected  that  even  u  Eomewhnt  hasty,  if  at  least 
sjTtnpathetic,  criticiam  would  deserve  the  grutitnde  of  the  friends 
tile  Bible.      From  OiBt  of  the  New  Testament  ?     Yes ;  it  is  hot  U 
probftble.     New  Testament  scholars  have  often  been  so  absorbed  ii 
their  own  snbject  that  thoy  have  not  nnderstood  the  different  coudi-'' 
tioos  upon   which  Old  Testament  scholars   work.     The  date  ai  tho 
composition  of  tlio  narrative  books  is  for  the  moat,  part  much  more 
distant'  from  {or,  at  any  rat*-,  "mnch  leas  certainly  near  to)  the  date  of 
the  cvmts  which  they  profess  to  describe,  and  the  date  of  tho  final 
oditing;  of  a)l,  or  nearly  all,  tho^texts  is  mom  distant  from  iho  a^  of 
ihetr  composition  in  the  ofuw  of  the  Old  than   in  that  of  the   Sew. 
Th«  text  of  the  Npw  Tesfanient,  raorwyver,  has  of  coarse  passed  thron|;I 
fewer  phases  than  that  of  the  Old.    Add  to  this,  that  tho  suhjrcts  of  tb( 
New  Testament  Scriptures  ai-e/fttany  rate,  more  vitally  connected  with' 
apologetic  Christian   theology  than  thos"?  of  the  Old,  and  yon  will 
hare  reasons  enoogh  why  <)oine  Kew  Testament  scholars  should  fancy 
that  Old  Testament  ^vorkers  were  "  going  too  far  and  too  fast.,'' 
my  own  part,  I  regret  this  in.  the  interesta  even  of  the  New  Tesl-amei 
itself.      Eminent  as  our  senior  New   Testament  scholars  may 
which  of  us  does  not  feel  a  pride  in  their  names? — it  is  clear  to  ni»- 
that,  if  their  suL-oeasors  are  to  win  equal  praise  from  compotent  judges, 
they  must  enter  into  closer  relations  with  their  Old  Testament  c(A* 
leagues.*      Neither  the  history  nor  the  theology  of  the  earliest  CI 
liaii  ago  (and  are  not   tlhese  among  the  snbjects  of  the  future  ?)  caa^ 
'be  treated  satisfactorily  'by  those  who  ignore  critical  Tesults  in  Old 
Testament  hirtory  and  UicoJogy. 

But  Or.  W'uce  fixpresses  a  suspicion  (Canon  Liddou  xonndiy  declares 
it   to  he  his  cotiTiction)  that  the  so-called  Old  Testmnent  criticie 
rests  on  a  sandy  foundation.     There  ia  no  progreas,  only  fashion, 
these  rash  theories.      Let  the  school  of  Kiienen  be  warned  by  the  fat 
of  the   once   fiamovs 'school  of  Baur.     'W'ell,  historical  criticism  dot 
-make  mistahee,  like  peolngy,  chemistry,  "physiolog}',  and,  indeed,  ever 
■fltlier  study.     Tnl,  for  nil  that,  hiAtoriral  criticism  proj 
rapidly,    no    doiiht,    than  this    or  tltat  faranofa  of  ph}*Rical    scimc 

*  Mr  frieiu],  ?rofc&sar  .Saiulay .  wili  iibc.  I  «nn 'Wue,  inogioe  Uut  lUx  wiminr 
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ubotaK'  biMorifal  datn  for  N«w  TtnMameni  subject?<  unrlcr  hu  dirvrlion  (m«  CoxTKt 
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beat  reojiciii  Lo  know  rJuit  in  his  own  Ktmlivs  be  do>M  ool  Ignore  nodcwn  orilical 
ufion  tbc  Old  Teiiiameiit. 
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hit  cteadily^^nd  GenDan  critics  of  ofen,'  shade  of  opinion  are  not 
alor  to  oonress  lliat.  for  general  stimulos,  and  for  ihu  opeoing  of  new 
preblsDW,  they  owi*  a  debt  which  i-au  banlly  W  overrated  to  th<^  innoJi- 
•inmd  school  of  7ubin^<m.  And  not  itth^rwi.m?  wuuld  it  l)>j  with  imr 
wflBumnrB,  were  Kannen'e  atid  VVi>Ubannen'H  theoiy  to  be  exploded. 
Smitfl  ir,  if  t-hnii  ranst,  0  raaatei'-critic  yet  unborn,  into  fragmeRte,  hut 
dun,  tngtilbtu-  with  all  stibseqaent  -critics,  wilt  owe  half  thy  siipmor 
JMi^it  to  the  ACute  investigattons  on  which  the  exploded  theory  was 
bued.  Knt  m  tht^n*  the  slimiest  ohanoe,  I  oak,  that  this  theory  ever 
«iU  he  **  exploded  "  in  the  .soose  in  which  tltis  word  may  be  oorreotly 
wed  of  fchet  hypotheats  of  Baar?  Rr.  Wace  appears  to  thiuk  so;  but 
I  would  venture  lo  adt  fur  a  revtsiou  of  his  judgment.  Furdinaad 
Bitir  wa«  a  convinced  adherent  of  a  revoltitionar)*  philottophicAl  dootrikw. 
Hqi'  which  of  the  great  Old  Testament  critic:^,  from  Eichhoni  unwaitis, 
his  course  d«tt>nnined  by  any  slrtiug  t:cbolastic  philotKr|>hicftl 
Of  Wllh«lm  Vatke.  indeed,  this  may  be  said.  Bot  wluit  fol- 
lowing had  he  ?  ilis  really  \'alaable  suggestionu  were  ovarlooked 
'  throngb  the  abstrane  philosophizing  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  But. 
Uie  other  leaders  uf  criticism  are.  and  always  have  beeu,  what  Baar 
Has  not,  pare  bltitorioaj  iritics. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  will  deny  this.  A  fashion  Ih  growing 
ftp  MBong  theolofrii^l  writers  of  diapftraging  the  work  of  eome  liviag 
OiliaB  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  the  pretext  that  their  critical  tbeofT 
nets  upon  a  philosophical  postulate— this,  oamety,  that  religion  ia  m 
my  and  every  coee  only  a  natural  devclopnteut.  An  American  wAolar, 
£ir  inatanoe.  writes  thus :  "'  This  is  certainly  the  view  of  Kuenon  and 
W^elUmnaan,  yet  no  man  who  holds  it  cnn  po«Bibly  be  a  fair  interpretor 
of  Seriptawj."  *  I>r.  Chambers  knows  more  than  I  do  of  Kuen<-n  and 
W'ollhaiiaen,  if  hn  can  assert  that  either  of  tbem  is  a  pure  noturaltflt. 
1  would  aak  in  rspiy.  Are  any  of  the  leadcTS  of  religious  tliought  tn 
oar  d^  pure  aupematiim.lists  Y  Have  not  Almost  all  religious  thinkers, 
koworei'  devout,  however  attached  to  "  that  which  is  orthndox  in  ortbo- 
doacy,"  deserted  the  extreme  snpematuralisnt  of  their  fathers?  Snrrfy 
Ibe  only  real  diSereoce  between  dwout  thinkers  conc<>rns  the  range  of 
tlw  ooneeption  of  "  nature."  What  is  natural  to  one  thinker  tnmif  to 
wother  be  snpennatoral.  But  both  alike  bow  to  the  teslimony  of  oon- 
Noidasneaa  and  to  that  of  hJKton-.  Evoiy  day  wonders,  eauily  verifiable. 
4o  t«lie  pbice  in  the  spiritiml  life — ^«*ondor8  with  which  the  hidtonan  in 
not  ooDcnrned.  but  wbich  Co  a  reverent  mind  attest  the  BopernHtural  in 
oun.  Wooden)  are  rvjiorted  to  have  also  tidten  place  witbin  rhe 
iphen''  of  external  natun*,  wonders  which  art'  not  60  easily  verifiable 
iiiie  crtheni,  because  tliey  depend  on  the  teetamony  of  nuni  of  long 
yut.  agoB.    It  belongs  to  the  bistorioal  critic  to  atady  the  pejiods  fsoni 


*  "llnMfe  aoil  bin  Rcc*Dt  UrilJ<7." 
WTO,  ji  ?7.) 
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which  those  testimonies  come,  and  to  sift  tho  reports  nrhicb  ooan|f 
thorn.  When  ho  hoH  approached  tho  facte  aa  nearly  aa  he  can,  he  hi* 
to  intArpivt  the  facts,  or  hia  imago  of  the  facts,  in  accordance  with 
the  commonly  reco^izcd  laws  or  priuciplos  of  nAtrurc,  if  this  be  po»* 
siblo  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  possible,  to  leare  them  nnerplained.* 
ia  a  branch  of  science,  and  not  oF  tbeology. 

To  complain  of  Knenen  or  Wt^lthaasen,  bi>canse  either  of 
rejects  this  or  that  tradition  of  a  wondt-rful  occnrreoce,  and  attrilmto 
it  to  a  philosophical  bias  like  Ferdinand  IJaur's,  is,  I  submit,  scarcely 
reasonable.  Wf  are  almost  all  of  us,  at  lea5t  when  oat  of  the  pnlpit, 
psychologists  in  exegesis  ;  where  is  the  harm  of  becoming'  psychologists 
in  criticism  ?  If  you  object  to  the  one,  pray  object  as  strongly  to  the 
other,  and  go  back  from  Delitzsch  and  Perowno.  from  Westcott  and 
Lightfoot  (none  of  whom  would  consciously  propound  an  int^^rpretatioo 
psychologically  impossible),  to  the  least  critical  and  the  most  dogmatic 
of  tho  potristio  commentators.  No ;  a  bias  In  favour  of  psychology  (U 
you  like  to  call  it  so)  Kueiiru  and  WeUhausen  undoubtedly  have. 
Out  will  you  venture  to  condemn  them  on  tJiis  account  ?  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  bias  of  a  defiuitely  philosophical  uatun^  ever  does 
leEid  them  aslmy  Svoiw  tho  rif^^ht  historical  c-ourse,  accuse  tliom  of  it; 
but,  my  i-eader,  wliich  of  us  is  not  liablo  to  inconsistencies?  It  is 
the  method  of  criticism  of  which  I  speak— tho  method  common  to 
Wollhausen  and  t«  Dillmann,  to  Knenen  and  to  KOnig — not  alwaj 
perliaps  applitnl  with  equal  judgment,  but  ra^mble  of  indefinite 
provoment,  and  already  the  fruitful  parent  of  important  resul 
Results  ?  Ycfl ;  T  am  afraid  it.  is  true-  Those  who  vdW  may  deiy 
facta,  and  remind  us  of  "  the  great  Bcientist  Virchow  bidding 
enthusiast  ITaeckel  wait  (to  popnlarize  Darmnismii^)  till  the  doctr 
<rf' development  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  nll."+  T  am  a  lover 
of  (^niet,  bnt  when  I  see  respected  Churchmen  indoljing  in  wl 
T  think  misrepresentation,  I  feel  bound,  without  inipntjng 
but  worthy  motives  to  them,  to  be  as  energetic  in  asserting 
they  are  in  denying  facta.  There  not  only  are,  but  long  hf 
been,  "  results,"  pbsitive  as  well  as  negative—'"  results  "  which  mi 
admit  of  lx«ing  made  still  more  definite,  but  tvhich,  if  there  is 
such  thing  as  trained  common  seuse,  never  will  nor  can  be  "  explode 
Ought  we  clergymen  to  leave  the  privilege  of  reoogniBiug  th* 
cert^iJnties  to  the  laity  ?  I  am  not  now  speaking  as  a  scholar.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  bind  mytHflf  as  such,  but  as  a  clergyman,  for  the  sake 
of  united  action  in  this  crisis,  I  would  take  part  in  a  cautiously 


*  1  aa.  qI  conne.  »t  llbony  ta  <>xpr«M  a  theolo^al  ronvii-tioo  on  the  naliira  u( 
hi«t<nical  imct,  ks  long  aa  I  do' nut  put  il  forward  &a  a  bintorum.    Aa  DeliUsrli  otMnr     _ 
"  Neither  in  lbs  01<l  nor  in  tli«  New  TtxHAioetil  doe*  critica]  aoalyilB  D90«!iurQj  Imbo 
ill  tli«  'lonlftlof  liUti^ricu]  and  fpiiiliuil  mirBolea"  ("Gcaefiu,"  IddT,  p.  Mt.) 

f  So  "W.  W.  B.,'ln  an  itturk  on  the  ricwa  ben  oxprmaod.  Ouardis^, 
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ptmw  movement.  In  riow  of  tbo  fact  tbat  the  tradidonnl  systein  of 
Bible  teaching  contrii>ut4.'3  to  tho  spread  of  acopticLsm,  I  aak  for  a  ^nulunl 
(Mention  of  our  standard.  Wliy  should  uot  a  ]>rovi$doi)aI  compromisf) 
\*  ratrretl  into,  iu  all  suitabto  caitea,  botweou  Chutx:h  teacbeni  and 
(M  Tostamont  criticism  on  the  basis  of  the  facta  jjencrallj  admitted 
by  the  experts?  Is  this  cxc'saive?  Xo;  what  I  ask  for  ia  the 
Duimnm  that  th<^  reli^ous  ^idcs  of  the  nation  ought,  a.<i  I  think,  to 
cnncede — not  indewl  hnrriodly,  but  im^p-odgingly.  and  with  brave  yet 
niiitioufl  prudftncv. 

like  John  Tiunyan,  I  hear  such  contradictory  reports  about  myswlf, 
thftt,  to  avoid  controversy,  I  will  leave  another  to  indicate  the  results 
i)f  which  1  have  spoken.  Dr.  Wac^  has  been  kind  enough  to  refer 
Mrt.  llamphr}-  Ward  to  tht-  very  writer  whom  I  want.  My  friend 
Dr.  Uermaun  Strack's  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  "•  forms 
put  of  an  orthodox  theological  cycloptixUa,  and  aims  at  giving  a  fair 
KUDmary  of  criticid  questions,  with  a  glance  at  tbeir  history.  Dr. 
Stnck'e  gifts  and  interesLs  ore  not  pnmarily  those  of  the  historical 
aitic ;  bia  merits  are  untiring  industry  and  a  singularly  thorough 
kaowludge  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  all  its  forms,  especially  the 
litat.  For  this  roosou  his  b(»k  is  mon>  to  my  purpose  than  if  he 
WW  a  forf-most  membor  of  the  band  of  Biblical  critics.  AVhnt  he 
aoccpts  will  Bcmwly  I»o  dieavownd  by  any  cxiwrl-  in  Protestant  (lernuiny. 
Inbmit  that  our  most  trut^ted  leaders  would  act  wisely  and  cliarifably 
10  aref;pting  tliesn  harmless  results.  Harmless,  I  call  thorn,  not 
loiLigaificaiit ;  they  mean  reform  as  an  altornativo  to  revolution.  Bnt 
I  do  not  wish  to  n^peat  what  I  Imvc  said  more  than  onoe  eloewhere. 
Will)  will  come  forward  ?  Will  Dr.  Wace  pardon  the  proanmpHon  of 
kis  junior,  ami  permit  m^t  to  invite  him,  as  a  natural  leader  and 
orgsnirjer,  and  as  a  New  Tcstamont  critic,  to  be  one  of  the  first.  ?  All 
thtt  is  necKJed  at  present  is  for  a  number  of  influential  Tburch 
dignitarieq  (1  lihould  deprecate  any  collective  action  on  the  part  of  the 
liiihops)  openly  and  unreservodly  to  recommend  the.w  results — first  of 
»ll,  for  study  and  asHimilation,  and  in  due  time  for  use  in  public 
twhing  (1  will  return  to  thi.4  point),  as  conducive  tn  the  intejr^ts  0^ 
rijficfttion.  T  am  confident  tliat  any  n»pre8eutative»  of  Old  Testament 
CRlictam  among  the  clergy  would  do  their  utmost  to  help  forward 
•odi  a  movement,  whether  by  advice  or  by  an  occasional  lecture  (our 
Anting  ch*rical  lectiu^  societiits  could  of  cour.^  be  utilized).  They  could 
ipt,  indeed,  prc»nii«e — -nor  would  Dr.  Wacc  wish  them  to  do  so — to  adopt, 
mtlusir  official  teaching,  a  particular  set  of  historical  inferences  from 
ttwe  critical  result*,  but  they  would  doubtlesc  be  most  anxioua  to 
tncii  in  the  spirit  of  true  Clirit<tiBn  apologists,  bringing  out  the  moot 
■•Witial  facts  and  truths  in  the  OKI  Testament,  bpth  from  a  religions 

'  Thlit]  edition,   NOrdlloeeD,   1888.     fVocn  tU  first  ftppwraacc  1   Iwvo  luul   tl»e 
l**>un  of  fccommeiKling  tne  bvuk  mtiflf  lu  bofcioiicM. 
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and  from  a  atrictly  historical  point  of  view.     Let  all  things  be  done, 
as  St.  Paul  bids,  "  with  a-  view  to  building  up." 

Let  us  b^in  with  a  book  which  no  one  supposes  to  be  among  the 
eskriiesb— the  Book  of  Daniel.  Two  points  ax^  stated  by  oar  aathooity 
to  bsi  certain,  and  proposed  without  hesitation  to  the  adoption  of 
orthodox  students — (1)  that  the  book  is  not  by  Daniel,  and  (2)  that 
the  second  part  (the  "  book  of  visions  ")  was  composed  in  the  Macca^ 
bssan  period.  With  regard  to  the  first  part,  Dr.  Strack  thinks  that  it 
may  be  based  upon  a  book  of  narratives  respecting  Daniel,  which  miuk 
have  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He. adds  tJiat  this  book  must  have  been  very  skilfully  worked  up  with 
the  visions,  for  ■  disintegration  is  scarcely  now  possible.  The  great 
pMnt.  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  date  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  It 
would  be  a  worthy  ambition  for  some  English  scholar  to  restore  the 
Maccabssan  age  to  the  place  which,  as  late  as  Dante's  time,  it  occnpied 
in  the  minds  of  Christians — an  age  hardly  second  to  any  in  reUgiona 
importance,  and  adorned,  as  is  now  certain,  by  a  book  fpJl  of  a  troly 
divine,  though  not  strictly  prophetic,  inspiration. 

Next  comes  Ecclesiastes.  Here  there  is  happily  no  difreDNio&  of 
opinion  between  Church  scholars  like  Delitzsch  and  Ewald  or  Kuenen. 
If  DelitsBch  (but  not  Strack)  hesitates  a  little  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  he 
has  no  scruple  to  overcome  in  deserting  the  Jewish  tradition  with 
r^&rd  to  Ecclesiastes.  Both  language  and  subject-mattar,  saya  hia 
follower,  Dr.  Strack,  refer  this  book  to  an  age  long  after  Solomon,  and 
most  probably  to  the  last  century  of  the  Persian  mle.  How  ^a», 
indeed,  can  you  interpret  the  book  psychologically,  and  make  it  really 
fruitful  for  edification  ?  I  venture  to  make  this  comment,  because  it 
is  no  "  view  "  of  my  own.  Ecclesiastes  is  the  first  part  of  a  man.  of* 
the  world's  apology  for  Christianity. 

Pass  next  to  Isaiah.  Here  I  must  make  an  exception,  because 
really  Dr.  Strack,  and  his  friend,  Dr.  von  Orelli,*  have  not  spokm  the 
last  word  of  the  neo-orthodox  school  in  Germany.  They  are  aach 
reeant  converts  to  the  modem  critical  point  of  view  in  tiie  study  of 
Isaiah:,  that  they  have  not  as  yet  thoroughly  realized  where  they 
stand.  By  1870  I  had  myself  been  converted,  not  as  a  novice  who  is 
attiacted  by  some  new  speculation,  but  after  about  nine  years  of  poet- 
gradluate  studies.  The  work  called  "The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronolo- 
gically  Arranged "  has  reached  approximately  the  point  which  all 
moderate  critics  will  sooner  or  later  reach.  It  accepts  as  a  certainty- 
theidoral  authorship  of  "  Isaiah,"  nor  have  I  met  with  a  simpler  jnre- 
seatation  of  the  arguments  for  and  i^ainst,  so  fiu  as  they  are  not 
linguistic,  than  is  given  in  the  introduction.  The  book  owes  much  (a* 
emi^  critical  work  on  Isaiah  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  owe)  ta 

»  " The  ProphecieB  of  iBaiah."    Truulatad  bv  J.  S.  BankB.    (KdiiibBcafa:  X.  ft  I. 

Clark.  1889.) 
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Bwald,  bat  li  diffi^ra  Treely  from  him  in  its  views  on  the  date  of  cerfain 
«rly  puBogefi,  oil  the  tL'\'elopmpnt  of  doctrine,  on  tho  interpretation 
la&iah  liii.,  and  on  the  jKietical  arrangement,  iu  the  larger  use 
of  cuneifurm  rraearoheeit  and  in  its  acceptance  of  Isaiab  xl.-LiCTi. 
s  Dnttj*.  I  havo  for  some  timo  past  seen  that  in  the  last  point  I 
'was  wrong',  and  that  the  traditional  view  can  never  be  thoroughly  beaten 
oat  of  the  field  as  long  aa  the  modem  tradition  of  the  Ilafarlonian  origin 
of  the  whole  of  chops.,  xl.-lxvi.  holds  its  pronnd.*  But  I  am  not 
■shamed  of  banng  held  a  theory  which  is  infinitely  traer  than  tii-- 
traditional  view,  and  is  still  that  of  (he  majority  of  critics.  It  is  far 
1ms  defensible  when  young  neo-orthodox  writers  like  Dr.  TJredenkamp 
and  Dr.  von  OrelH  confuse  the  minds  of  the  laity  by  maintaining  that 
Isaiah  wrote  some  of  those  prophecies  in  Isaiah  i.— xixix.  which  are, 
to  all  appearance,  *' untL-lated "  (to  use  Dr.  Driver's  phrase)  "to 
Isatah's  Age."  I  must  leave  it  toothers  to  reconcile  this  with  psycho- 
logical principles  of  criticism.  But  at  any  rate  I  may,  vitb  Dr. 
Stnu-k.  press  for  tli"  general  acceptance  of  the  BaWlonian  origin  of 
Iwcliief  part(or,  if  you  will,  provisionally,  the  whole)  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi. 
What  ia  involved  iu  this  to  a  revertnt  critic  may  be  seen  from  Dr. 
Driver's  admirablf  te.Tt-book,  "  Isaiah,  his  Lifi-  and  Times  "  (1888). 

But  what  of  tbt)  grmtetst  of  all  the  commentators  on  Isaiah  ? 
Does  not  DeliUsch  (a  genuine  psychological  interpreter)  defend  tbe 
tmditiuual  critical  view  ?  Ue  did  so  tin  lalf  as  lU7d  (the  date  of  his 
jAi'ud  eUitiun)  by  a  hyiwthesis  specially  designed  to  rescue  psycholog}-. 
tat  in  the  winti^r  of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  1880  he  felt 
turn  right  round,  and  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  th<.- 
theorj-,  so  far  as  relates  to  bsaiah  xl.-lxvi.f  Sly  admiration 
Delitzscb'B  moral  courage  is  veiy  great.  Still,  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  the  argnmentH  which  have  at  last  convinced  him  arn  not. 
oC  recent  origin,  and  that,  while  he  was  celebrated  everywhere  as  a 
**  truly  religious  critic,"  those  who  thought  otherwise  on  Isaiah  were, 
[in  strongly  Church  circles,  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  an  undevout 
■  ntionalism.^ 

I  come  next  (if  I  may  still  follow  the  list  which  I  ventured  to 
give  at  Manchester)  to  the  certainties  of  Pentateucli  criticiBui.  npart 
from  the  supposed  discoveries  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen.  'Hio  esclu- 
uoa  of  those  crirical  theories  from  purely  popular  llioolog}'  is  for  tho 
|ire««nt  fully  justifiable.  Look  at  our  excellent  apologists  pounding 
away  at  Wellhausen  *     How  can  they  expect  to  master,  much  less  to 

!■  Uy  resslts.  which  admil,  I  tin  well  avE»,  of  corrtction,  won  prorinioDoUy  pub- 
'«d  <on>c  7«an»  met  In  tll^  '-  Knryclopii-'ll&  Britannica."    That  other  scholars  arc  on 
(•me  tntok  !•  \teil  icnuwii  to  th'oae  whu  are  abniul  with  critlciiuu.    Ewald  wiut  in 
lU*  the  rioneer. 
t  See  bU  "  Meseiftoic  ProplHciea,"  Lrandatcd  by  Somnol  Ires  CiiTtiiiii.     (Ediobmgb : 
7.  &  T.  CUrlc.  1880.) 
1  Tbon  rvoden  wlw  ate  ocqualatcd  wttli  my  "  l*ro|4iccie«  of  Isaiab  "  (ed.  S,  1804) 
«ill  not  asevse  rae  of  a  wmnt  of  nSectlon  towards  the  mibjact  of  tbe  abote  paragraph. 
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refnte,  one  of  the  moot  clalwrafA  specimoas  of  advanced  criticum  ? 
Prudi-iici-  would  bavo  suggested  attacking  some  earlier  form  of 
critical  analysis.  Rat,  no ;  vte  want  "  tmcts  for  Uie  times,"  mnd 
1.!iR  *'  criticism  of  tlio  ilay  "  callH  forth  our  Davids,  irho  are  not,  alna ! 
iv]iia!Iy  fikilful  slingcrs  w\i\x  the  irhepbt-rd-hero.  Dr.  Strack,  ailry  and 
dull  Ilioti^  careful  writer,  does  not  give  as  clear  an  account  of  tha 
oertaintifH  which  even  the  orUiodox  can  accept  as  mi^ht  bn  wished. 
One  can  see,  however,  that  German  critics  of  the  orthodox,  as  well  aft 
thp  liberal,  theological  school  an*  agreed  in  admitting  tiiat  the 
Hexateiich  is  a  com|xisitrt  work,  and  that  it  only  arri\-e<l  at  its  pn-senfc 
form  in  the  pxilic  and  postr^-xilic  periods— that  the  legialation  in  par- 
ticnlar  was  repeatedly  adapted  to  the  changing  conditions  of  tho 
national  life.  'ITiat  many  orthodox  critics  will  ever  admit  the  pofit- 
exiiic origin  of  tho  ''priestly codex"  (Elohistic  narratives  and  laws), as 
a  whole,  is  not  prohable ;  Ihat  theory  must  not  be  included  in  thf  basis 
of  onr  compromise.  Nor  can  we  as  yet  even  assert  positively  (if  we  are 
to  aim  at  an  approximate  agreement  in  Church  Biblical  teaching)  that 
tlie  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  or  tho  main  part  of  it,  corner  from  the 
time  of  Josiah  (or  Manasseh).  We  can  only  say,  as  Church  teachers,  ■ 
at  least  if  we  are  to  act  in  concert,  tliat,  though  containing  a  Mosaic  ™ 
element  of  uncertain  amount,  this  element,  like  ever}'  other  in  the  book, 
has  *'  passed  tiirotigh  tlie  subjectivity  of  the  later  writer,"'  and  that- 
"  Deuteronomy  in  all  it«  parts  is  a  work  from  a  single  smelting,"  and 
though  po&sibly  earlier  tJinn  Isaiah's  time,  undoubtetUy  later  e\*en  Uiaa 
Solomon's ;  and  further,  that  the  great  body  of  Jehovistic  and  proto- 
Tillohistic  narratives,  though  possibly  not  post-Solomouic,  is  undoubtedly  _ 
post-Mosaic.  So  far  we  slmll  go  with  Delitzsich.  But  we  shall  have  tof 
port  company  with  liim  as  regards  tho  priestly  narratives  and  laws,  for 
which  we  shall  at  present  have  no  Iiistoricnl  setting,  and  whicli  we  i^}iall 
therefore  have,  not  indci^  to  bo  silent  about  altogether,  but  to  put  in 
the  background  of  our  Bible-teaching  for  the  thoughtful  claeaes. 
This  will  l>e  a  privation,  in  my  own  opinion,  but  it  will  tako  us  a  Inn 
time  to  master  the  oilier  two  ex(|ui6ile  works — viis.,  that  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  .lebovi^t  and  the  proto-KIohist  united  (J.K.)  and  Deu- 
teronomy. But,  in  following  Delitzi^h,  wo  must  not,  if  w«  ore  t<h' 
command  the  respect  of  the  laity,  bind  ourselves  as  a  matter  of  con 
to  all  his  inferences  from  thin  theory.  Tlioso  who  sliaro  Jiis  devout. 
Christian  spirit  may  yet  differ  frcim  him  on  particular  points  of 
inference.  Other  intei-preters  will  doubtlosH  arise  to  help  Chnrch. 
teachers  in  their  search  for  tmth  (Imth  liistnricnl,  as  the  casket  of 
troth  spiritual).  That  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  who"  ha*  always 
had  an  affinity  to  Delifj^rh.  and  who  is  advancing,  Ic-ssswiniy,  indeed, 
but  on  a  parnllfl  line  with  the  revered  Master,  will  be  among  iVse,  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  donbt.* 


( 


*  Comp  thp  Uwui'i  «xpreMion«  in  "SmiUi'a  Bible  DicUoDu;  '  wllb  thoMi  in  Cojr- 
TRMPOBARY  HsTiew,  Jan.  ud  F«b.  IBSS. 
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Such,  is  the  basis — moderate  enough,  from  a  critical  point  of  view^ 
for  the  provisional  compromise  which  I  propose.  Later  on  we  might 
venture  to  extend  it.  None  of  our  theologians  need  mind  following 
Dr.  Delitzsch,  who  has  himself,  with  the  fearlessness  of  true  faith, 
twice  within  the  last  twelve  years  assented  to  the  arguments  of 
advanced  criticism.*  But  I  know  that  objectors  are  waiting  for  me. 
"  Finiah  every  detail  of  your  construction,"  says  one,  "  and  the  Church 
will  then  decide.  Why  ask  parish  priests  to  pause  in  their  conflict 
with  ignorance  and  sin,  and  rearrange  their  weapons,  before  criticism 
has  said  its  last  word  on  everything  ?"  For  two  reasons  :  (1)  Because 
the  tide  of  scepticism  will  not  wait  to  suit  your  convenience,  and  (2) 
becaaae  it  is  unworthy  of  a  parish  priest  to  refuse  the  light  which 
already  shines  brightly.  Critics,  at  least,  have  no  wish  to  substitute 
one  dogmatic  system  for  another.  The  old  tradition  respecting  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  was  compact  enough ;  but  there  is  a  moral  disci- 
pline in  the  pursuit  of  truth  which  dogmatic  Bible  students  lacked. 
Trom  another  side  I  am  shocked  to  hear  the  remark,t  '*  We  want  a 
new  school  of  native  Biblical  critics.  It  is  not  enough  to  retail  to  ns 
the  latest  theories  of  French  (!)  and  German  writers."  So  then  (to 
put  aside  the  disrespect  to  our  living  workers),  historical  studies  are 
not  to  be  international ;  each  nation  is  to  do  its  own  critical  and 
liistorical  researching  in  proud  and  isolated  independence.  I  suppose 
"we  are  to  begin  our  criticism  at  the  stage  of  Astruc,  and  work  our 
"\vay  down,  I  will  not  say  to  ^Vellhausen,  but  to  some  more  agreeable 
a-esting-place.  Principal  Cave,  in  those  Congregational  Union  lectures 
"the  moral  tone  of  which  is  so  admirable,  appears  to  have  some  such 
idea.  It  would  have  delighted  tho  author  of  "  Conjectures  sur  les 
3J6moires  Dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer  le  Livro 
de  la  Gen&se  "  (1753),  to  know  that  in  1889  there  would  be  "  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  Moses  himself  was  the  Jehovistic  writer,' 
and  that  "  if  any  one  should  feel  inclined  to  ."ay  that  the  Elohistic 
writing  was  also  the  work  of  Moses,"  an  English  scholar  would  "  see 
no  insuperable  objections  to  the  statement."  J  Astruc  was  seventy 
when  he  published  his,  for  the  time,  sagacious  '■  conjectures  "  ;  how 
far  will  Mr.  Cave  have  advanced  when  he  is  of  the  same  age  ?  Alas ! 
it  will  not  interest  either  the  critics  or  the  sceptics  to  know. 
Criticism  is  international,  and  cannot  go  back  to  please  English  Bible 
students  who  have  been  standing  still.  Scepticism,  too,  is  o  force 
which  can  only  be  met,  on  the  historical  ground,  by  complete  readi- 
ness to  accept  and  assimilate  critical  facts.  The  true  issue  before  us 
is  this.  Shall    the    Old    Testament    be   an    abiding  possession  of  the 

*  Od  iBaiah,  8ec  above.  On  the  Hexatcuch,  see  his  essays  in  Lutbardt's  "  Zeitschrift 
fur  kirchliche  Wissenachaft,"  1880  (not  yet  collected,  except  in  a  Dutch  version)  ;  also 
Profe88or  Whitehouse's  article  in  Expositor,  1888  (1),  pp.  132-145. 

t  See  Dr.  Faldings  address  as  President  of  the  Congregational  Union  for  1889. 

i  "The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  223. 
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fdncatetl  Isuty,  or  sIibU  it  be  given  up  ?  'Wliy  should  wc  not  trnst 
the  band  of  devout-minded  ex|M>-tts  in  Genuftny  and  in  Kngliuid  wlnt 
tave  alrwidy  gol  far  bej-ond  Astrnc  ?  We  coiinot  nffnrd  to  wwfc, 
with  J)r.  Falding.  for  tho  third  or  fourth  d«»de  of  ihe  twyoti«dj 
ocntnry.  The  OM  T«*lam*nt  may  be  gone  firet,  or  only  wnrire  in 
the  least  educated  portion  of  the  Chnrch. 

There  is  a  third  possible  objection.  It  has  indeed  been  alre»dy 
urged  iu  print,  both  by  one  who  knew  and  by  one  wlio  did  not  know 
the  terms  of  my  proposed  compromise.  I  am  guilhr,  it  is  naid  or 
implied,  of  a  profound  inconaisteucy.  I  have  spoken  as  a  belicnsr  in 
the  saperuatural,  and  as  an  KvaugcUcal  Churchmou.  '^'  tilled"  (snoh  is 
the  perfectly  correct  paraphrase  f^ven  of  my  language)  "  with  an  enHia- 
stastic  admiratiou  and  Ioth  of  the  Bible,'  Dr.  Stanley  Leatiiea  has 
won  reputation  on  many  fields  as  a  Christian  apologist,  and  admite  Umt 
he  only  uses  the  word  **  snpematural ''  for  want  uf  a  better.  £Us  is, 
therefore,  the  inconsistency  in  upiiOBiug  the  p«ycholcgical  method  in 
criticism,  common,  aa  I  have  said,  to  leaders  of  orthodu:^'  in  Qerxnany, 
like  Delitzsch  and  Kunig,  and  to  liberals  of  various  colours,  like  Dill- 
inann  and  Kunnen.  And  when  he  addn  that  language  is  against  tlie 
so-called  Old  Testament  mticism,  he  sets  up  his  own  judgment  against 
that  of  Ungnists  like  Ditlmann  and  Lagarde  in  the  older,  and  Kautssoh, 
Stade,  and  Kimig  in  the  younger  generation.  Trnly  it  woold  seem 
that  onr  theologians  have  never  heard  either  of  German  f^ihilogy  or 
of  German  evangelical  religion.  The  word  *'  German  "  is  of  course  mis- 
leading, but  it  is  undoiibtetlly  true  that  both  these  prodncts  tn  thinr 
modernized  forms  existed  across  the  water  before  they  became  known 
on  onr  own  soil.  I  von  Id  not  for  the  world  be  hard  on  our  parochiid 
clergy.  To  quote  Bleek,  Riehm,  and  Kautzst^  to  them  wonld  he 
absurd.  But  they  ought  lo  have  heard  of  Tholnck  and  Bunsen.  To  abuse 
the  old  Kvanpelicalism  would  be  gross  ingratitude.  But  cfrtainly  it  did 
not  value  tho  Bible  half  so  much  as  modem  EwuigelJcal  Chorchmen  do. 

A  tmce,  then,  to  these  irritAting  objections  of  a  hard  dogmatism.  To 
an  Kvangetical  Churchman  of  the  new  school  criticism  is  an  act  of 
faith,  and  the  study  and  assimilation  of  its  results  a  means  of  grace. 
Every  advance  in  deGuiteness  of  critical  view  brings  with  it  an  incnasp 
of  spiritual  ea  well  as  historical  insight.  But  I  have  no  w:-^  -  '  i^ 
others  to  go  "too  far  and  too  fast"  for  their  mental  and  spirit  .  Ji. 

The  pravejrb,  **  Half  is  more  than  the  whole,"  is  true  of  many  a  yo«ng 
Ijcginncr  In  Old  Teetament  criticism.  It  would  be  foolish  to  exjMCt 
my  pupils  to  reach  verj-  di-finite  views  ou  the  growth  of  the  CM  Test*- 
ment  before  they  have  had  time  to  weigh  the  many  opposing  pofln- 
failities.  It  would  be  no  gain  to  create  a  new  critical  dogmatian. 
Themfore  it  was  that,  in  1381 ,1  preached  (in  "The  rrophedei  of  Isaiah") 
the  necessity  of  peydwlogical  exegesis  aa  a  prriiminary  to  paycfaokigical 
criticism.     Grammar  is  prafoundly  p^ft^iolc^pcal.     And  if  yon  wiib  to 
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soe  bow  modern  critics  have  como  to  think  as  they  do,  yon  should  go^ 
in  tSe  firat  instance,  not  to  hooks  like  Kuenen's  *'  iieratflach,"  bnt  totbo 
great  commL>Qtaru>ft  nrittoti  by  critics  who  are  at  tlio  same  time  ex^visitorh. 
At  any  rnte,  let  oTery  one  who  reads  this  article,  and  wbo  hu  nob 
y»t  fnt»r«d  on  the  new  path,  take  oiifi  little  tttep  directly,  and  another 
next  year.  Let  him  make  tho  historical  study  of  the  elder  Scriptures 
not  a  UiU.  bttt  a  recreation.  The  Bible  waa  jfivon  to  he  enjoywl,  andy 
the  truth  respecting  it  can  rob  iLs  of  nobbing  which  in  our  heart 
bearte  we  uioM<  priiKi,  cannot  ev«n  take  trifles  from  ns  without' 
restoring  tenfold. 

Oat  prirate  individoal  study  is  not  enough.  Some  nieasureaof  pro- 
groaeive  educational  refbnn  are  obviously  requii«d.  First  of  uti  in  oof 
Universities.  There,  if  anywhere,  a  criticul  and  historical  liabit  of 
mind  ought  to  be  obtainable  by  theological  students.  The  contact  of 
theology  with  historical  and  linguistic  study  ought,  one  wcuUI  think, 
to  lead  to  the  formation  of  great  liistorico-tboological  sehoolit  like< 
those  of  Germany.  Cambridge  o^'ideutly  has  such  an  ambition,  aod  noi 
that  the  UniversitiRS  are  fully  national,  and  all  English  CliriRtendom  is 
bsooming  n^preeentcd  tht^ra,  we  tnay  cliortah  bohler  hopes  for  Old  Tes- 
**^t"*  critieiHrn  as  a  department  of  Rcientific  theology.  Mejnitiino, 
thoogh  wo  havo  no  great  achool,  yet  individual  teachem  may  do  much, 
if  the  prejudica  againsti  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  which  ira- 
(Inuhtedly  exists  among  yunng  aa  well  as  old  Chnrchmen,  can  but  ho 
overoonM.  The  orlticiil  Htandard,  both  of  tutorial  teaching  and  of 
I  examining,  is,  in  my  own  Uuivrrsity  at  least,  neoessarily  low;  and 
^Bibliiml  thtM>]ogy,  which,  as  Or  Hriggs  has  well  said,  is  "  tho  crown  of 
nUtlical  stody,"  entering,  as  it  does,  into  the  field  of  BiblicaJ  history 
on  tlift  txao  side,  and  that  of  the  practical  religious  lir»  on  tho  other, 
hss  only  of  late  years  began  to  be  dreamed  of. 

Bnt  it  is  not  only  the  ordinary  academical  teaching  which  needs  to 
be  rtilbrmed,  bnt  the  ertraordioary.  Our  Universities  ought  to  teach 
not  only  the  knowledge  which  has  been  actioired,  but  the  method 
and  act  of  research.  They  ought  to  encourage  the  prosscntion  of 
inquirr'  on  those  lines  which  promise  to  be  motit  remunerative.  Tho 
^knowledge  that  does  not  live  and  grow  us  no  kuonk-dge  ut  all.  'J*bis 
is  tmo  of  th»  Old  Tsstament  as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  study, 
la  acy  critical  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament  doue  in  the  Unirer- 
sities,  and.  if  so,  dot's  the  Church,  which  will  eventually  profit  by  it, 
fodiotw  ib  with  apprecialbn  ?  A  young  Hebraist  uf  eminence,  now  a 
Poofeesor  in  the  Prettbyterian  College  at  Melbourne,*  has  had  tht> 
cvurage  to  speak  frankly  aud  yet  considerately  of  the  Church's  duty 
(ID  this  point.     In  his  opening  address  1  Knd  these  words: — 


*  i^foMrar  Haipcr.  %  popil  of  Profrattor  DaridsoQ  of  Ediabiirgti.  frgm  wbova 

rootn  to  tnaar  ewDCit  ana  bo|>eful  tladvatu  liaro  piocevdvd.    Sco  Ihc  UolboonM  7U«-' 
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**8o  far  from  disoourajring  criticism,  the  Cburrh  should  dpiunml  ihnt 
critical  inquiries  be  conducted  -with  \igour  by  men  in  whom  it  hns  confi- 
dence. Fiirthei-,  it  whonld  hare  pwtienct,  and  allow  tJmo  for  the  formation 
of  opinion,  and  itliould  regard  sunpense  of  judgnioot  at  times  as  a  merit 
iniiimd  of  a  defect.  For  we  may  ba  burc  that  a  vivir  which  has  bMD  adopted 
b_v  niajiy  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  field  of  inquiry  in  which  the  novelty 
arima,  which  luu*  l>eon  favoured  by  men  whose  whole  livea  hare  been  devoted 
to  Climtian  i«ervice,  inuHt  have  much  truth  in  it.  It  is  almost  certain  that, 
even  if  only  ]iiiriially  true,  the  line  of  inquiry  which  the  new  thought 
Ktigge«$t«  will  Iw  the  most  fruitful  for  u  good  [mrt  of  a  generutioD.  far 
exainple,  whether  a  tiaturalist  be  a  Darwinian  or  not,  he  would  be  strangely 
mtstalccD  if  he  did  not  jmmue  hin  researrhes  on  the  lines  that  the  dovelop- 
luenl.  theoi-y  iJUggeatLe.  On  no  other  tines  can  he  hope  for  m  much  new 
light,  and  if  tboro  bo  miatake  or  oxnggorotion  in  the  theory  it  is  from  the 
ioaido  that  these  defects  will  be  di8Cover«d.  UuC  we  ueed  not  feur  in  the 
loiuit  that  even  ili  complete  estabUshmeut  ^'M  upect  or  weaken  belief  iu 
the  supematurml  ori^  of  the  rovelation  of  which  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
record." 

Golden  words ! 

With  regard,  next,  to  secondary  schools,  I  veutnre  to  ask  wholJier 
a  teacher  who  admits  the  principle  of  criticism  can  consisfcently 
treat  the  uori-atlvus  of  the  Old  Testament  as  if  they  were  all — I  do 
uot  KAjy  equally  true,  for  Uiey  may  all  contain,  trath— but  equally 
liistorical,  iu  the  sense  in  which  every  historical  expi-rt  uses  that . 
nurd.  Brin^r  aii  much  truth  hh  you  caa  uut  of  the  \{'.a&  hi&torical' 
uarratives,  and,  if  you  will,  treat  them  as  [HirableK,  and  put  as  muab 
Iat«r  tnith  iuto  them  aa  you  can,  but  do  not  pt-rmit  tht>  children  after 
H.  certain  agt-  to  suppose  that  you  know,  or  that  any  one  knows,  or 
that  the  writers  of  Genesis  professed  Co  know,  auytliing  historically 
about  the  autodiliivinnH  or  nlwut  the  three  supposed  ancestorfi  of  tha 
laraelitee.  You  underrate  the  capacities  of  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion if  you  iroagino  that  tbey  cannot  appreciate  historical  truth.  Yini 
underrate  their  nascent  powers  of  critioistn  if  you  think  thai  they 
cannot  take  in  the  idea  that  a  story  may  contain  elements  of  truth, 
botli  historical  and  moral  or  spiritnal,  without  being  historically  troe. 
The  difference  between  rutionnli^m  in  the  bod  sense  and  historical 
criticism  consists  largely  iu  this,  that  the  former  cannot  distinguish 
and  the  latter  can  between  the  hnak  and  the  kernel  of  a  n^rratire. 
1  say  that  the  children  of  this  generation  have  nascent  poivers  of 
criticism.  These  powers  may,  of  course,  lie  starved,  and  the  children 
may  grow  up  dull  Philistines.  Among  the  thousands  of  crammed 
children,  I  suppose  there  maat  be  manv  who  become  as  impoTeriabedj 
in  their  critical  intellect  as  in  their  imagination.  But  whose  fanlt  !■: 
that  ?  And,  however  bodly  a  boy  or  girl  may  be  tanght  in  oth»r 
8ab]ect«>  I  do  not  we  why  Bible  history  and  religion  should  be  dis- 
torted to  keep  the  other  subjects  company.  Of  course  there  is  a 
want  of  books.  Most  books  on  the  Old  Testament  are  so  very  doll. 
I  do  not  desire  all  autliors  to  be  as  picturesque  as  Stanley,  who 
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OQOStantly  drew  attention  away  from  the  main  point  to  mon*  vividlji' 
dMcribed  circumstances.  But  1  do  ask  for  a  breath  of  iiiia^nation 
and  a  alroug  spiritual  sense  to  inform  the  matanal  which  a  moderate 
historical  criticism  has  given  us.  I  do  ask  that  aiithora  should  everj 
remember  that  in  the  Old  Testami'Dt  Ihoy  aro  dealing;  with  one 
the  classic  Uteruturea  of  the  world,  and  that,  from  a  reli^ons  point 
of  riew,  it  is  only  rivalled  by  the  New  Testament  bocanse  it  is  so 
distinctly  an  undogmatic  book.  I  do  not  undi^r^'aliiEt  dogma.  But 
it  is  a  orntch  rendered  necpasary  by  our  Inss  vigoroaa  and  original 
religions  feeling.  Intensely  religious  men  rise  above  dogma,  and 
int-ensely  religious  iho  Biblical  writers  are.  From  dogma  we  must' 
every  day  of  our  livea  go  back  to  the  fonntain  of  living  truth — the 
Scriptaras.  Would  you  guoas  pithor  the  poetic  beauty  or  the 
teligioua  originality  of  the  Old  Testament  from  most  of  our  student** 
books  ? 

I  cannot  speak  now  of  the  primary  schools.  The  problem  is  a 
more  difficult  ono,  but  not  incapablf  of  solution.  T^■ach  the  teachnrs, 
and  their  own  tJict  will  indicato  tbo  cases  in  which  positive,  though 
elementary,  critical  truth  ne^ds  to  be  communicated.  Negatively  it 
is  quite  oertalo  that  positive  error  ought  not  to  \w  propped  up  by 
deliberate  inculcation;  but  I  do  not  say  that  simple  minds,  which  will 
probably  never  be  touched  by  modem  currents,  »hould  be  disturbed  by 
criticiHm, — -But  how  can  I  pause  here  without  ollirring  gome  germs  of 
thought  on  our  onrvform^d  preacliiug?  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  in 
half  our  sermous  (am  I  not  ouly  too  charitable  'i)  the  spiritual  appli- 
cation is  Uksed  u]K)a  an  uncritical  and  tmhi8l4>rical  meaning  of  rlio 
text.  One  may  excuse  this  in  the  esse  of  preachers  addressing  the 
simplest  of  audiences,  but  scarcely  in  that  of  the  ordinary  town  clergy. 
What  I  want  fur  the  most  edncat^^d  congregations  I  have  exemplified 
in  a  volume  of  sermoos  on  Klijah,*  and  in  a  small  work  on  Jeremiah 
(adapted  for  religious  preacher-*  and  teachers  a&  well  af>  for  college 
students). t  From  these  books  it  will  be  easy  to  guera  how  I  should 
tone  my  criticism  down  for  somewhat  lees  educated  hearera — criticism, 
iode**d,  is  not  the  wont  for  that  Result  of  the  joint  action  of  spiritual 
faith  and  of  the  imaginative  and  critical  facuUit'S,  which,  though  all 
too  unworthy  of  the  subject,  La  yet  patent  to  any  thougbtful  reader  of 
le**  books.  Do  not  tell  me  that  I  have  only  given  "  unsettling  "  hints ; 
idly  studenta  have  already  found  some  light  and  leading  in  them. 
I  do  not  nndorralno  Bible  classes.  Were  I  primarily  a  pastor,  1  would 
devoli*  loving  cor*?  to  them.  But  to  keep  one  view  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  IlibUi  clasat«  and  another  for  the  pulpit  is  unjustifiable.  One  ought 
not,  of  ooorso,  to  attempt  bo  give  the  processes  of  criticism  in  the 
pulpit,  but,  wherever  fnll  edification  cannot  be  had  without  the  know- 
lodcri*  of  Home  particular  result,  by  all  mdaus  let  that  knowledge  be 
ilodder  &  Stoo^ton.  IS98.  f  Nisl>ot  &  Cf..  188!*. 
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Ifiren.  One  germc>n  will  aupplement  anotlieT,  and  in  the  end,  almost- 
unwwsTW,  the  okl  uninspirinp  ^iew  of  tb"  elder  Scnptures  will  faave> 
giTcn  |tlK(i  to  something  infinitely  Ijptlet.  "  Bat,"  aay  scnne,  "you 
will  Hhook  your  hearerif."  Only  in  n  good  sense  ;  sermons  are  meant 
'to  stimniate  and  not,  to  send  to  sle^p.  I  do  not  beliere  that  &  dpcply 
deTout  'prtMtcher  can,  in  yonr  sense,  "shock "  a  devont  hearer  by  im- 
fnldin^  some  positirp  reBuIt  of  criticism,  so  iar'sa  is  nooesaary  for  tfae 
particatur  oGcasion,  mid  as  a  means  to  edifiovtioiB.  Keal  demataiaBa 
givfls  immunity  fi'oin  the  "  shocls  "  you  refer  to.  And  if  on  or^odox, 
but  Dnftevoat,  iiearer  is  "  shocked,"  1  do  not  see  that  hf*  is  f>rpintiially 
woTBo  ofi  thsn  he  was  l>efore.  At  the  very  least,  I  apptml  tvi  riie 
clergy  of  the  national  Chnroh  not  to  awerfe  tho  vrry  opponte  of 
eriticul  truth ;  not  to  treat  Qenesis  bb  o  milection  of  rnrnnmBnly 
ancient  family  records,  whim  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  -not  to  tell 
people  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  predicting  this  or  that  evmt,  or 
annonnctng  this  or  that  Christian  doctrine,  in  far  off  agea,  whrn 
ho  did  nothing  of  th)>  kind.  Do  not,  my  fnenda.  giro  ooeasion  to 
the  'HBtthMv  Arnolds  of  the  liiture  to  mock  at  your  indiiTi^ronce  alike 
to  the  truth  of  history,  the  charm  of  poetiry,  uid  the  sxcftiidtA 
iiimplicity  of  early  religion. 

''Bnt  we  ore  sent  to  preacli  the  Christian  dootrines,"  it.  may  be 
■aid.  No ;  bnt  to  preach  OhriHtian  trnth,  afi  contained  in  the  Bible. 
Thare  is  a  UMn^e  from  God  to  man  in  en^r>'  part  of  the  Bible,  tmd 
this  nK-^imge  in  its  fnlnens  can  only  he  reached  by  an  exerci&e  of  the 
reaaoning  faculty  stimulated  to  its  highest  activity  by  npiritnal  inflo- 
eoce.  No  part  of  the  Bible  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  antiquated. 
As  Dr.  Dale  says  :  "  The  changing  circnmstonoes  of  the  human  race 
cannot  destroy  the  significance  and  worth  of  any  institatiotis  or  facte 
which  reveal  th<^  life  of  God."  *  "  But  the  allotted  ttmo  is  too  short 
for  such  preaching,"  say  the  opptwents  of  ofaaage.  Yee :  twonty 
4Dinutes  is  a  short  time  ;  but  who  limibed  the  preacher  to 
nrimites  ?  Ought  he  to  be  always  so  limited  ?  Why  is 
to  beto  dif<honcnired  ?  Ourpeople  do  not  know  batf  the  treaaoree  con- 
t«iDed  in  their  Bible,  and  even  our  preachers  an*  doaf  to  some  of  the 
moA  precious  words  for  our  own  time  ever  spoken  <by  tiie  Spirit  to 
tho  Churches.  No^  for  a  fresh  proposal.  In  ray  own  Iwe  'volnni 
(which  I  could  easily  criticise,  but  wbicli,  bein^  so 
«o  CR-dinary.  ahoald  he  the  more  Hrmpathetic  to  ordinar}'.  \in.\ 
clergymen)  I  have  dealt  with  oarPatlTee.  Bat  1  hold  that  tJiore 
i«  a  great  fntarc  for  homilcticul  rxpoeitiaHE  of  the  pnefireal 
pn>phetical  books.  Dean  Bradley  has  given  its  fine  apecinunn 
Aob  and  Eooleeiaatee ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Bnith  han  sirrpsssed  mf  nqvc- 
totions  in  his  rolnnie  on  Isa.  i.-xxnx.t  I  propose  that  invacherBj 
Aoold  raltTvutf  more  *'nfpTodiictive"  exposition;  I  mean,  that 
*  "TIr  Ten  (.'oonnBBdmviitB,'*  p,  ft.  t  noHBr&  SttMghm,  1986. 
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ahontd  not  merely  explain  n  parsgrai^  or  a  Bcction,  verse  for  verse. 
and  woftl  for  word,  but  seek  to  reproduce  the  snbject-matter  in  the 
langnngp  of  our  otrii  day,  and  with  application  to  oar  own  spucial 
WADtfi.  1  feel  keenly  on  thiit  point— (1)  becaos^  1  hare  no  Iccus  standi 
■a  a  Church  ofllcer  unless  by  precept  and  example  1  can  promote,  this 
object,  and  so  make  a  bridge  between  my  work  at  Oxford  and  my 
4ppct)dod  work  at  Rochester ;  and  (2)  because  the  neglect  of  thf'  last 
generation  has  permitted  an  opponent  of  the  hirtorical  Church  to  takt-  u\) 
what  should  have  been  the  cry  of  attached  Churchmen.  The  autiion-ss 
of  "  Bobert  Elsmcre  "  tclta  U3  that  the  Bible  phrases  ne^?d  translation. 
and  so  tiiey  do.  Only  wt>  do  not  want  the  int«use  relijipouH  iiisig^ht 
>uf  the  tsariier  ages  to  be  watered  down  to  the  languid  reUgioofi 
inaifrht  of  our  own  time.  Bunaen  loug  ago  understood  this.  Mrs. 
UuDipbry  Ward  %-ixtuaUy  echoes  }m  words,  but  I  know  not  whether 
the  baa  an  equally  fervent  8ym|>aUiy  with  the  claoaic  ages  of 
•nligton. 

I  have  now  completed  my  task — «o  fai*  as  concerns  tb«  indication 
«f  the  points  on  wliich  moderate  conceaaioDs  ought  to  bo  made  by  the 
Church.  Ilut  I  have  to  facu  Ihe  probability  (hat  there  are  some  who 
iue  on  principle  opposed  to  any  coacesKi»ii  whatever,  even  the 
sUghteat.  jBaiah  must  bo  all  by  oni'  man,  Deuteronomy  must  be  the 
work  of  Must's,  and  Daniel  uf  a  prophet  of  the  Exile,  because  our 
Lord  and  the  Jewish  Church  of  His  time  did  out  chLicize  received 
opinions.  These  beliefs  to  many  are,  alas !  "  au  integral  part  of  thoir 
faith,"  and  they  refuse  to  listen  to  th«f  mout  devout  and  considerate 
ttxamination  of  this  point  by  Ihe  critica.  "Weil,  if  it  must  be  so,  it. 
raii«t.  Now  a  Inst  ireuic  proposal.  Let  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  criticism  agree  to  diRer.  Let  l)uth  uides  restrict  themselves  to  the 
poAitivi-  prusentstion  of  truth  in  such  wise  as  they  sevendly  ace  it. 
and  avoid  oontitirai^,  whtoh,  indeed,  as  they  have  no  comtnoa 
{uincipU's  of  critioism,  can  lead  to  no  good  result.  "  Lot  all 
damoiir  aud  evil-speaking  be  put  away  from  "  ns.  Let  all  heated  talk, 
and  exciiud  oppoals  to  pn^udice,  be  silenced  by  the  common  oonsent 
■rif  all  educated  Chnrchmeu.  Let  it  be  known  that  there  is  a  new 
crotfr-divasinn  witliin  the  Churoh.  That  there  are  ?ome  Kv&n- 
^licals  and  Jnnno  High  Churchmen  who  are  progressive  critical 
<atadfl«ii!>  of  iJie  Old  Testament,  who  are  not  satisfied  with  a  balf- 
saftmuud  fourthdmtury  criticism  and  ejcegeftis,  aod  who  agrff  with 
4]Be  of  tlie  Je-ast  vague  of  Dr.  Westcott'a  many  noble  utterances  on 
^^^  tlw  Bible,  that  racli  *'  law.  narrative,  pmphecy,  jisalm,  proverb 
^^V  belongs  -to  a  diiitinct  opoch,  and  only  in  its  vital  context  can  be  pcr- 
■  Caet^'  iwderatood."      Let  it   be  known,  too,  tiiat  we  who  belong  to 

I  ibia   school   are    not    to   be  beguiled    by    lliow    who  have   some    new 

I  Gospel    to    substitute   for    the    old    on    the  pretext    that    it    is    the 

I  natural  outcome  of  free  Biblical  criticism — that  we  have  learned  to 
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labour  and  to  wait,  and  do  not  expect  the  ripe  Fruits  of  study  to  drop 
into  our  mouths  before  tbe  nnta^.  Lut  as  tell  uar  philo-tiermiin 
Irieads  (I  speak  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  not  to  plcaae 
uiysulf,  for  I  am  Ashamed  tlint  we  should  tmve  to  say  IbL-^)  that  fow  of 
us  are  yet  comiwtoat  to  discuss  ihtr  quesljon  of  thp  changes  in  the 
form  of  orthodoxy  which  may  become  necoeeaiy  when  wo  have 
assimilated  critical  truth.  We  will  not,  indeed,  follow  our  rcvored 
master,  OoHlKsch,  wbtm  he  insihta  on  the  '"dwp  gulf  bi^twoon 
the  old  theology  and  the  nt^w/'*  Rot  neither  will  we  fallow  the 
autboresfl  of  "  Robert  ElsmenV  when  she  bids  us  throw  a«ude  the 
theological  iiymbola  of  the  pi^t,  without  some  at  least  uf  which  SO 
great  Church  could  cohere,  on  the  ground  that  they  mean  much  mora 
to  the  cultivatixl  thnologian  than  they  con  do  to  the  nnin<;tmcted  or 
half-instructed  moiucs.  To  reach  the  point  at  which  thefie  deep 
thcol(^cal  points  can  bo  disoussed  before  the  Church  at  large  will 
toko  a  generation,  evm  if  the  leaders  and  tcacheni  of  the  Church 
should  awaken  to  a  9vnm  of  their  duty  an  re^'ards  the  critical  study 
of  the  Bible.  The  immediately  pressing  thing  is  to  stady  the  Old 
Testament  cnticjilly  and  yet  sympathetically.  If  this  is  not  soon 
done,  we  may  see  a  grnvit«tion  of  orthodox  opinion  towards  a  theory 
which  I  for  one  should  regard  with  the  profoundest  aTeraion,  Aad 
which  ig  already  propounded  both  in  private  and  in  a  naive,  simple 
way  in  sermons — viz.,  that  the  Old  TestAment  is  of  no  portictdor 
moment,  all  that  we  need  being  the  Xow  Testament,  which  has  been 
defi^nded  by  our  valiant  apologists  and  expounded  by  our  admirable 
interpreters.  Do  1  undervalue  those  apologists  and  those  interpreters  ? 
No  ;  but  their  work  ia  not  half  done,  and  never  will  bo  more  than  half 
done,  unless  they  euttn"  more  a\'m pathetically  into  the  labours  of  the  Old 
Testament  critics.  In  a  word,  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  the 
theology  of  the  New  Testament,  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
forma  the  necessary  n-^Hin-at^fia.  Neglect  the  Old  Tustamont.  and  yon 
will  never  see  accurately  what  aiv  the  good  things  which  you  hare  in 
the  New,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  their  successful  defence. 

Before  I  concliido,  I  ask  leave  tu  make  a  {)ei-srm»l  confidence.  I 
am  attached  to  the  Church  of  Kngland,  hotb  on  ponjonal  and  on 
|>atriotic  grounds.  Hut  I  have  also  a  growing  love  to  e  vision  of  my 
own,  to  which  I  can  no  more  pvo  definite  ontlines  than  the  Second 
Isaiah  could  to  his  idealized  Israel — it  is  tlie  English  Church  of  the 
future.  I  Boe  it  in  my  dreams,  but  1  also  see  it  in  coarse  o£ 
formation.  Not  only  in  the  longings  and  aspirations  of  all  good  men, 
but  by  the  studies  of  Biblical  scholars,  it  is  being  brought  within  the 
range  of  actuality.     Already  a  kind  of  new  sect  is  springing  ap,  wbicU 


*  8««  RxmtitoT,  Jajinuy  1889.  In  ths  alis«nctt  of  a  b«tt«] 
for  a  rcTixion  of  Trot.  I>sUtzsvh*B  Juilgnmit  In  a  psrhaps 
Chtardian,  Jnooiirjr  II,  ms&. 
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is  of  no  import  for  present  Church  politics,  but  which  will  perhaps  be 
of  no  Blight  significance  to  the  historian  of  the  fatnre.  It  has  neither 
name  nor  outward  organization,  for  its  members  would  be  the  last  to 
break  away  arbitrarily  from  the  loved  communion  of  their  fathers  and 
brothers.  It  is  a  sect  which  is  not  a  sect ;  it  is  both  inter-sectarian 
and  supra-sectarian.  It  consists  of  all  those  who,  believing  earnestly 
tiiat  the  Christian  religion  is  an  historical  religion,  and  that  the  New 
Teetament  is  in  one  aspect  the  child  of  the  Old,  refuse  to  be  bound 
down  in  their  study  of  the  Bible  by  conventionally  orthodox  views  of 
criticism  and  exegesis.  Their  chief  interest  is  in  exegesis,  for  they 
believe,  with  Delitzsch,  that  this  will  be  a  master-builder  of  the  Church 
of  the  future.  Bat  for  the  sake  of  exegesis,  they  take  hardly  less 
interest  in  criticism,  for  they  know  that  to  refuse  historical  criticism 
is  to  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  science  of  the. Bible. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 
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lN  the  2ntl  of  May  Sir  Hercnles  Kobinson,  who  for  nearly  nine  yi 
haa  been  Higli  Commissioner  of  Sonth  Africa  ami  Governor  of 
the  Capo  Colony,  left  Cape  Town, "  amid  universal  tokens  of  regrefc 
and    reepeet."      The     Timts'    con*espondent,    from    vrhom    I    quote 
stated  in  his  cablegram  that  the  speech  mode  by  Sir  Hercnles  at  tha 
(arewell  banquet  given  to  him  by  the  colonists  was  regarded   as  the 
most  remarkable  utterance  on  South    African  afiairs  that  had   been  — 
delivered  for  years.  In  this  speech  the  High  C-ommiaaioner  cmphoaizod^ 
particularly  two  points.     The  first  was  the  impossibility  of  ruling 
South  Africa  successfully  excfpt  tlirough  tlie  co-operation  and  with, 
the  sympathy  of  our  own  colutilsts.    The  second  iras  that  the  cbronic 
int«rfttri;uce    of  irresponsible  bodies  like  the  Aborigines    Pretectal 
8ociety  and  the  Soalh  Africjiii  CoinmiU«e  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
difficulties  at  the  Cape,  and   tended    unmistakably  to  convert  loy; 
British   subjects  into  Republicans.     'ITie   Timci  correspondent  added 
that  thcNe  observations  were  regarded  by  colonints,  both  at  the  Cape  and  h 
in  Natal,  as  "  the  true  expression  of  facta  but  too  apparent  there."        ^ 

It  is  true  that  Kir  Hercules  did  not,  in  so  many  words,  connect  the 
persons  above  mentioned  with  the  interference  which  be  so  stipngly  ^ 
deprecated ;  but  no  student  of  Cape  atliurs  can  have  any  doubt  that  bnH 
hod  in  his  mind  the  Aborigines  Protection    Society,  and  tho  more 
recent  development  of  it  under  tlie  name  of  the  South  African  Com- 
mittee.    The  whole  object  of  the    eminent  persons  who  form  thesu     , 
bodies,    incladiog    among  their  number  peers,    bishops,    nnd   maajnj 
members  of  Parliament,  is  to  practise  a  constant  interference  in  Soatn^ 
African  matters,  and  to  widen  tho  area  over  which  a  policy  may  be 
carried  oat,  distinct  from,  and  without  regard  to,  the  aspirations  of  our 
colonists.     The  professed  aim  of  the  Abongines  Protection  Sodety  is 
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'to  stand   between  natives  and   the  white  men  with  vrhom  the^  ore 

firougKt  into  contact.     The  latter  am  moatly  our  own  colonists,  many 

of  thoai  bom  and  bred  in  Great  Britain,  and   imbued  with  the   name 

lioee  and  the  same  rirmfs  m  their  critics  nt  home.    One  distinguishing 

Stic  alone  they  have.      They  have    lived  amongst  the  natives, 

and  have,  by  experience,  learnt  th«ir  ways.    Snch  experience,  so  ritd  to 

^dfflng  jnsticf*  between  whifce  and  blaclc,  is  conspicnonsly  wanting  to  the 

'members  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society.     The  Secretary  aits  in 

a  room  in  Westminster,  removed  by   60OO   miles  from  the  natives 

whom  be  defends  and  the   colomsta  whom  he  denounces.     He  has 

never  Seen  tliem  or  their  oonntry.      Ilia  knowledge  of  their  liabits  and 

-conditions  is  derived   from  distant  oorreepondents,  urhose  motives  and 

interests  he  mast  take  largely  on  tmst.      Yet  this  Secretary,  backed 

by  a  few  energetic  members  of  rarliamentv  hos  liad  a  share  in  sliapiiig 

the  Sooth  African  policy  of  this  conntry  daring  the   laat  few  yeara 

^irhiob  cannot  be  exaggerated.      By  the  speeches  of  the  Society's  repnv 

itativee,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Hoose,  by  unceasing  appeals  to  the 

f^Prees,  by  meetings,  and  by  depntationa,  such  continuous  pressarc  hag 

been  brought  to  bear  upon  the   Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniefi, 

that  his  ac*8  have  been  dicfated,  not  by  his  own  judf^nnent  or  that  nf 

hia  experienoed  officials  on  the  spot,  but   by  the  wholly  irroRponHhle 

Lperaons  indicated   in    Sir  H.  Robinson's  speech.     Mi6conce]Ttinn  and 

[misinformation  have  been  the  grounds  upon  which  tiieao  pcrs^nn  hat*e 

(aften  acted.     Inevitable  disaster  has  ensned  :  but  the  pcopht  to  suffer 

hav.^  not  been  ihi'  authors  of  the  disaster,  but  the  political  parly  which 

has  liFtened  to  their  advice,  or  oar  fellow-suhjocts  nt  the  Capo,  or,   not 

seldom,  the  very  natives  in  whoso  interpst  they  had  agitated.     Only  a 

,  few  months  ago  the  Cape  Promicr,  an  Kncjlishman  by  birth  and  breed, 

rdeclared  in  public,  with  all  the  rcsponsihilit.y  of  his  high  position,  that 

"Uic  greatest  enemy  of  the  coloured  population  at  the  Cape  was  the 

Aborigines  Protection  Society,  to  whom  were  due  the   most  serious 

Kaffir  wars  of  recent  years."     This  is  a  strong  statement ;  but  there 

is  mnch  foundation  for  it,      A  more  serious  fact.,  which  is  well  known 

[lo  any  one  wlio  has  lived  at  the  Cape,  is  that  the  ivsentment  caused 

FJunongst  the  colonists  by  the  baseless  charges  made  against  them   by 

the  Society  tends  every  year  to  make  British  rule  and  British   idi'os 

anpopnlar. 

A  glance  at  the  line  taken  by  t}ie  Society  in  diUercnt  patts  of 

South  Africa  daring  the  High  Commissiouei-Khip  of  Sir  H.  Bobinson 

will  illnstrale  what  has  been  said.      They  have  interfered  more  or 

le£3  effectively  in  Ziilaland,  Basutolaud,  Pondolond,  Bechuaualand,  and 

in  the  Capo  Colony  itself.     It  is  not  too  ninch  to  say  tliat  their 

ft^rtive  interference  can   W  traced  by  the  bloodshed  and  disorder 

rhich  have  followed  it ;  and  that  where  peace  has  been  maintained 

their  advice  bss  generally  been  disregarded.     Take  first  the  case  of 
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ZxUvHanA.    There  is  no  iaetanoe  of  Colonial  or  lloer  misgovcnUDent  to 
compare  with  the  record  oE  British  misgovemment  of  the  Zulus  ;  anU 
for  that  misgovemmeiit  the  members  of  the  Society  have  been  ohit'fiy 
responsible.     As  soon  aa  the  war  of  1879  was  over  the  efforts  of  tht* 
Society  weto  dircctod  to  nadoing  the  work  that  had  been  done,  audi 
that,  not   in   the  interpats  of  the  whole  Zola  race,  for  which  much 
mif(ht  have  been  said,  but  to  promote  the  apprnndizement  of  a  single 
chief  and  his  personal  adherents.    The  object  of  thewarwae  to  destroy 
the  military  despotism   and   dynastic  inflnence  of  Cetewayo  and   his 
family :  and  the  kcy-ncte  to  the  settlement   established  by   England 
after  the  war  was  the  excEuaion  of  representatives  of  the  royal  family 
from  the  number  of  chiefs  amongst  whom  the  country  was   divided. 
To  upaet  this  settlement  and  to  restore  Cetewayo  to  his  former  position 
was  the  policy  of  the  Society.     An«r  two  years*  strenuous  agitation  in 
Mainland  and  in  England  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo  wa«  forced  upon 
the  Gorenunent.     The  only  justification  for  this  deliberate  breach  of 
&itb  with  the  chiefs  whom  we  had  set  up  as  rulers  of  the  countr)'  was 
the  disorder  which  hati  taken  place  under  their  rule.     But  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  who  was  aent  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone  specially  to  report  upon  J 
Znluland,  almost  immediately  discovered  and   i-eported  that  the  dis-H 
order  was  due  to  the  interference  in  the  country  of  the  Society's  fnends. 
Although  ho  had  sympathized  with  Cetewayo  in  tlie  war,  he  was  dead 
against  his  restoration,  as  also  were  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  Theophilusj 
^epstone,  and  Mr.  Osbom,  the  British  Resident  in  Zululand.      LordI 
Wolaeley,  who  had  made  the  eettlemenl  after  the  war,  addressed  thei 
following  earnest  protest  to  the  Colonial  Secretary: — ''  I  wish  toplaoo 
on  record  my  strong  conviction  that  the  return  of  Cetewayo  to  Zala- 
land  would  be  fraught  with  oonmderable  danger  to  Natal,  and  would  giro 
rise  to  serious  trouble  and  bloodshed  in  /ululand  it^lf,  whilst  it  would 
be  in  direct  contravention  of  the  guarantee  I  gave  to  all  the  existing 
thirteen  cliiefs  that  under  no  circumstances  should  Cetewayo  ever  ha 
allowed  to  settle  again  in  that  country,  without  which  guarantee  none 
of  them  would  have  accepted  the  position  of  chief  with  all  its  many 
responsibilitieR."     The  Legislature  of  Natal  entered  a  '*  solemn  and 
unanimous  protest  "  against  it.     Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  all  these  author- 
ities, at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Society,  the  ex-King  vas  re^ored. 
His  own  people  never  dt^eamt  of  such  a  thing  till  they  were  taught  toj 
by  the  Society,  and  the  utmost  expected  by  the  King  himself  was  to 
allowed  '*  to  live  aR  a  private  individual  with  his  wivea  and  children/ 
Fighting  at  once  broke  out  between  the  adherents  of  the  King  and' 
the  large  body  of  Zulus  who,  attached  to  other  chiefs,   rewnted   his 
return.  After  much  bloodshed  the  latter  were  victorious,  and  Cetewayo 
died  a  refugee  from  the  country  to  which  he  had  been  just  restored.   Al 
that  critical  moment,  when  auarchy  waa  ramiiaut,  thu  uuly  chance  of 
peace   in   Zululand  was   British  anne.xalion  or   protoctioa.      AH   tlt( 
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aathorittes  in  Sontli  Africa  joined  in  urging  this  uimjq  the  Govemmont, 
"but  in  Tain;  for  the  whole  influence  of  Uie  Society  waH  thrown  into 
the  scale  against  it.  The  Society  wa»  only  intent  n^Kiu  supporting  the 
dynastic  cbiniB  of  Cetewayo's  family,  ami  annexation  woald  have  tnmed 
their  "  Zaln  princes"  into  oidinar}'  British  snbjecta. 

The  result  of  Cetewayo'a  restoration  was  anarchy,  and  the  untimely 
dpath  of  the  King.  But  the  crowning  dioaster  of  the  Zulu  tragedy  was 
brought  about  by  the  vehement  opposition  to  annexation  offered  by 
dw  Society.  Cetewayo's  family,  burning  to  avenge  their  defeat  hy 
the  other  Zulu  chiofs,  treachfTonaly  purchased  the  aasistnnce  of  the 
Boers  ^^inat  their  own  countrymen.  What  was  the  jjrice  paid  by 
these  traitors  to  their  hereditary  enemies  for  Zulu  blood  ?  Ju8t  one- 
third  of  Znlnhmd,  with  rights  of  "  anpervision  "  over  the  whole  countrj-. 
Who  Brrangpd  this  iniquitous  compact  and  signed  the  ti-eaty  under 
which  it  was  carried  out?  A  certain  Mr.  Grant,  the  "trusted 
correspondent "  of  the  Abon^ea  Protection  Society.  Finally,  who 
defended  the  condnct  of  the«e  renegade  Zulus  in  thus  selling  their 
itatire  land  ?  Hie  Secretaiy  of  the  Aborigines  Society.  Pnjsontly 
iei«  ensued,  what  every  uue  eswpt  tho  Society  had  foreseen,  qunrrels 
^tween  the  Society's  yrvU'y^^  and  their  Boer  allieh'.  Theu,  without 
ahaiii«,  tbeBe  Zulus,  who  a  few  mouths  before  had  been  attacking  the 
British  resident,  murdering  British  envoys,  acd  menacing  tlie  colony 
jit  Natal,  came  whining  for  British  protection.  Of  course  the  Society 
ipported  their  petition,  the  must  fatal  miscliief  having  already  been 
trie\'ably  accomplishtrd.  Knpliind  intervened,  and  through  the 
patient  negotiation  of  Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  after  annexing  the 
oonntry,  rescneil  fn>m  the  Boers  a  great  part  of  the  land  which  had 
been  ceded  to  them  by  the  Zulus.  Most  people  would  think  that  this 
intervention  must  at  least  have  secured  the  gratitude  of  the  Zulus  and 
of  their  protecting  Society.  Bnt  not  a  bit.  The  Zulus  only  grumbled  at 
the  Boers  not  being  altc^ether  turned  ont  of  Zululand,  and  they  were 
^nconraged  to  do  so  by  the  Society.  They  became  sullen  and  delinnt. 
wore  guilty  of  the  grossly  treasonable  act.  of  going  afresh  to  the 
oflTcriug  them  the  whole  of  Zululand,  and  asking  their  help 
Kngland.  Eventually,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  they  went 
Ito  open  rebellion,  a  conrae  of  conduct  which  has  colled  forth  no  con- 
Mnnafcion  fipom  their  protectors,  bnt  only  enf-rgotic  palliation  of  their 
sloyaUy  and  deprecation  of  their  punishment.  From  thi.s  short 
of  Zulu  history  since  1880  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  Cape 
*r*>niipr's  estimate  of  the  Society's  sei-vices  to  thfi- natives  is  not  far 
wide  of  the  mark.  Civil  war,  the  alienation  of  Zulu  territory  to  the 
Poen,  th?  death  of  Cetewayo,  and  oow  the  incarcei'atioa  of  his  sun 
Hnd  brothers  for  high  treason,  have  be«n  the  direct  results  cf  the 
policy  of  the  Society. 

Xd  do  other  part  of  South  Africa  has  the  Society  had  so  entirely  ita 
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own  way  as  in  y^ululand.  But  in  Basotoland,  when  Sir  H.  Kobinson  Grat 
went  out  to  the  Cape  in  1 8S0,  tlie  Society  liad  rondo  it«  vnice  beard  witfa 
disaatraos  e&ct  BasutoLaxid  was  them  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  Society  had  ou  more  right  to  interfere  between  the  Cnpe  Govern- 
ment and  the  Basutoa  than  the  Africander  Bond  would  hare  a  right 
to  meddle  with  our  conduct  of  the  tith^war  in  Wales.  Nevertheloa*. 
because  the  Cape  Cjo\-ermueut  thoaght  it  necessary  to  the  safety  o£ 
the  colony  to  promulgate  a  law  to  prefent  the  habitual  carrying  o£ 
ums  by  the  BuButos,  full  compensation  being  given  for  all  ^na  ruiv 
randsred,  their  conduct  was  denounced  by  the  Society,  and  the  dia>- 
aifuctiou  uf  Basato  chiefs  reoeived  every  encouragement  £nuu  the 
aUitude  of  the  Society's  reprcsentativee  in  Parliouii-ut  and  in  the 
Press.  The  Basnto  rebellion  followed.  Pressure  was  brought  ko  bear 
apon  tba  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  tie  the  hands  uf  iha  Cape 
UinisteiB  in  dealing  with  the  rebels.  The  ri'bellitm  was  snocflBKlnL 
For  two  ye«^  Basutoland  was  plnnged  into  anarchy,  and  at  last  was 
tkrown  helplessly  by  tho  exhausted  colonists  npon  the  hands  o£  the 
Imperial  Govonmijent.  There  whs  great  loss  of  life  and  property, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Basntos  was  arre'Sted  for  years.  It  is  to  be 
obasrvftd  that  the  Society's  interference  in  tJiis  case  was  the  more 
gratnitons,  inftsmuch  as  the  colonists  never  asked  for  a  man.  oc  a 
Earthing  fnun  Bngland  towards  the  war,  and  the  diaarroaiaciii 
measure  itself  was  describftd  by  Mr.  filadstom?,  tha  then  Prime 
Minister,  as  one  "conducive  to  the  peace  uid  prosprrlty  of  Basuto- 
huul."  Tot  the  Society  did  nob  heutatH  to  denounce  this  war  as 
being,  on  the  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  "  the  most  unjust  war  of 
modem  times." 

The  ajuexatioD  of  Bcchuanaland,  however,  is  claimed  by  the 
Society  as  a  conspicuous  instance  of  what  its  iniluence  can  effect  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  eSbrts  of  Sir  H. 
liobinaon  to  induce  the  Government  to  interfere  between  the  Bechoanas 
and  the  lawless  adventurers  who  prttyfid  apon  them  were  vigorously 
secondi^  Iiy  the  Society.  But  it  was  Sir  Hercules  who  waa  chieflj 
responsible  for  the  despatch  of  Sir  C.  Warn.-n'a  expedition  ;  and  when 
the  High  Commisaioner  fctt  it  his  duty  subsequently  to  insist  upon 
justice  being  doni>  to  the  white  settlers  nsweil  ns  to  the  Bechoanas,  he 
reeeived  scant  support  from  the  Society.  Moreover,  when  Sir  C Warren 
proposed  a  scheme  for  the  oolonixalion  of  the  countt^',  based  npoa  a 
fatal  distinction  of  race,  by  which  all  settlors  of  Dutch  origin  were  to 
be  l:^xcludod  in  favour  of  those  of  English  birth,  it  wna  the  Society 
which  protested  against  his  being  recalled,  ajid  which  attacked  Sir  R. 
Robiufon  for  being  under  colonial  influence,  and  for  adopt.ing  a  land 
settlement,  by  which  it  was  alleged,  without  a  little  of  evidance,  that 
two  thousand  natives  would  bo  deprived  of  the  means  of  snIieiateBCc 
FintuDately  Sir  C.  Warren  was  recalled,  and  Bechaanaland  has  befn 
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pGaoeably  adnutuBtered  npoa  the  wise  linea  laid  down  by  the  High 

Commiaaioner. 

Towvda  th«  CDd  of  18£6,  in  coDsequence  of  tho  constant  raids 
•cross  the  colonial  border  made  by  tlie  Pondoa,  tho  Capo  Govomment 
foond  haclf  within  an  aco  of  war  with  that  people.  Bui  by  Uio 
yrtaiti^  nodczaliiaa  and  great  f^enerosity  of  tho  Colonial  Ministers, 
haatilitieg  werA  avoided.  General  Torrenti,  the  Acting  High  Com- 
ffiiasiDDer,  reported  to  the  Seci-etaiy  of  State  that "  ho  desired  to  placo 
OD  record  hia  wnse  of  the  patient  forbearance  and  conciliatory  Rpirit 
which  have  constantly  been  shovrn  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and 
which  have  been  mointoiued  under  circatnt^Lanccs  occasionally  cf  great 
jsoTOCBtion. 

Bat  even  hem  the  tkidoty  could  not  rffruiu  fnnu  meddling,  and 
when  the  negotiatifnia  between  tho  colonista  and  the  Pondos  were  at  a 
erUioal  stagey  tjie  Society,  through  Mr.  DtUwyn  and  Sir  T.  FowdU 
BtLXtcm,  proceeded  to  inroke  the  intorforence  of  tho  Colonial  Office  in 
favour  of  the  natives.  The  colonistfl,  on  tho  authority  of  Sir  T.  Fowell 
ijiLxton,  were  charged  wiUi  conU-m plating  a  barlKurous  war  of  "  land 
and  loot "  againat  the  Pondoe,  and  the  Imperial  Government  woa  called 
upon  **  til  pn'vent  the  adoption  of  so  ini(|uitx.)ns  and  &kori-sight«d  a 
policy."  Naturally  tho  Cape  Ministers,  as  well  a.s  Mr.  Stanhope,  the 
Colonial  Sitcretary,  warmly  resented  an  accusation  for  which  there 
was  no(  a  Bhatlow  of  groand. 

More  grataitons  still  was  the  at-tion  of  the  Kcciety  in  regard  to  the 

^^tegistration  Law  passed  the  year  before  last  by  the  Cape  I^Iianient. 

^^^hat  was  a  matter  of  strictly  ihtomnl  concern ;  and  if  a  self-governing 
colony  may  not  decide  whether  its  system  of  registration  is  to  be  lax 
or    stringent,    whether  there   is  to   be  honest  or  dishonest  voting, 
rrsixtnMble  government  is  not  u  boon,  but  a  farce.      But  the  Society 
plunged  into  the  arena.     The  Act  was  made  the  p^  npon  which  to 
hung  the  usual  amount  of  colonial  abuse.      The  Ilriti^h  public  was 
informed  that  it  watt  "  a  succvssfnl  attempt  to  disfranchise  tlio  great 
majority  of  the  native  electors"  and  "an  injustice  accomplished  by  a 
aide  wind.'*     It  was  further  represented  as  being  unconstitutional.    It 
could  hardly  be  the  former,  for  the  (|ualiiIcatiou  for  a  rote  was  lefl  un- 
touched.   'I'be  law  oQicers  declared  that  it  certainly  was  not  the  latter. 
Kventnaliy  the  Society  retreat-ed  aa  gracefnlly  as  was  possible  from 
the  position  taken  up  by  it,  and  the  only  result  was  iresb  rvEentment 
and  Boreneoi  in  the  minds  of  the  colonista.     If  the  Society  had  an- 
luckily  succeeded  in  perannding  ivord   Knut&ford  to  advise  the  Queen 
to  veto  the  Act',  the  Colonial  Legislature  would  have  passed  it  again 
ly  increased  majorities,  and  serions  complications  would  have  ensued 
tho  Cokmial  and  Imperial  Govemments. 
Bo  mntih  Cor  tho  Society's  proceedings  in  British  South  Africa. 
Btib  what  has  it  done  for  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  natives,  mora 
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tle&ening  of  sympatiiy  from  its  point  of  view  than  any  otiiers.  inj 
the  Trazuraal?  They  were  abandoned  by  Englaod  iii  If^Sl.at  atitnf 
whea  Hr.  Gtadstone  himself  admitted  that  England  bad  "  Bacredl 
obligations  "  towards  them.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  th«J 
Society  woald  have  been  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  indignation, 
that  the  Government  wliich  gnrrendered  these  unoffending  aborigine 
to  their  alleged  hereditary  enemies  would  have  been  allowed  no  peace. 
But  Btrangoly  enough  the  Society  was  on  this  question,  if  not  dnmb, 
at  least  inartioolate  and  absolutely  ineffective.  There  were  no  cwlonista 
to  be  abused  ;  and  perhaps  it  ^vas  felt  that  mere  denunciation  woald 
be  lost  upon  the  TiTiusvaat  Boers.  ■ 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  tho  wliolo  matter  ?  Unquestion-  " 
ably  it  is  that  arrived  at  by  Sir  U.  itobinson,  that  the  meddling  of 
these  irresponsible  persons  in  South  African  matters  is  followed  by 
disaster,  and  mokes  the  relations  between  the  mother  coonlr}'  and 
her  ooloniee  every  year  more  difficult  It  has  been  shown  what  cala- 
mitiea  the  Society  ha.s  brought  upon  Zululand  in  its  blind  infataatioD 
for  a  single  family.  The  support  of  i^ulus  actively  disloyal  to  Kngland 
is  exftctiy  on  a  par  with  the  Society's  encouragement  of  the  Basuto 
rebels  against  the  Cape  Government.  The  action  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment was  at  worst  ill-judged,  and  yet  it  was  declaimed  against  a«  if . 
it  was  a  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  In  tJiis,  as  in  the  other! 
matters  which  have  been  alluded  to,  the  championship  of  the  natives 
haa  60  blinded  the  Society  with  prejudice  against  its  own  whit 
fellow-subjects  that  it  would  be  no  misdescription  to  change  its  nami 
to  that  of  the  Colonists'  Calumniation  Society.  There  is  no  moraj 
active  representative  of  the  Society  than  Mr.  Arnold  Forster, 
here  is  a  sample  from  his  pen  of  the  spirit  towards  our  coloi 
which  animates  these  friends  of  the  aborigines.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Tiwus  a  short  time  ago,  he  accused  the  colonists  of  "  Booding  the 
Baentos  with  worthless  weapons,  sold  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  of 
savagely  attacking  them  and  ruining  their  country  by  a  bloody  war 
when  they  refused  to  give  them  up."  That  is  the  Society's  veiy^ 
veracious  description  of  the  Basuto  rebellion.  Mr.  Forster  goes  onfl 
to  relate  how  "  in  another  native  district,  the  franchise,  which  bod 
been  guaranteed  to  the  black  population  for  their  protection,  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Cape  liovernment  to  serve  a  temporary 
purpose;"  and  how,  ''whenever  the  Cape  bonndaries  are  extended, 
the  Cape  brandy  bottle  accompanies  the  Cape  officers  and  is  forced 
upon  a  reluctant  people."  The  first  sentence  is  the  Society's  highly^ 
accurate  view  of  the  RegiBtrati^m  Act ;  the  lost  is  a  complete  a&c 
abeolnte  misstat'^ment. 

Even  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  such  charges,  is  the  adqitioai 
of  such  a  tone  likely  to  secure  the  Society  any  in0ueuce  with  the 
colonists  ?     On  the  oontroiy^  it  is  regarded  by  nine  out  of  ten  of 
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lliero  with  proround  dislUce  and  contempt.  And  that  the  charges 
»rt>  baseless  can  be  proved  by  unimpeachable  evidence.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  testimony  as  to  the  hamanity  of  oolonista  would  probably  not 
be  accepted  by  the  Society.  I'ossibly  that  of  Lord  Knutsford^  who 
baa  twice  recently  protested  against  the  injustice  of  Buch  cbargee, 
will  carry  more  weight.  There  is,  bowever,  one  illastrious  witness, 
irboee  opinions  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  the  tSociety- — the  Inte 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forater.  That  great  man  never  allowed  his  sympathy 
with  natives  to  prejudice  bim  against  colonists ;  and  a  few  years  ago 
he  delivered  to  the  assembled  members  of  the  Society  a  very  grave 
'  reboke,  of  which  this  was  the  concluding  sentence :  "  The  conscience 
of  oolonista  in  regard  to  our  duty  towards  the  coloared  races  ijt,  I 
believe,  as  much  awake  as  oar  own  conscience ;  and  it  is  a  very  g^^at 
mistake  for  the  Society  to  suppose  that  it  is  in  necessary  onta^nism 
to  Colonial  Govemmente."  Unfortunately  that  rebuke  was  unheeded  ; 
and  rfie  history^of  the  last  few  years  shows  the  Society  in  antagonism, 
not  only  to  our  colonists,  bat  to  oar  own  British  officials.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  when  people  live  for  long  tn  a  colony  they  become 
infected  with  colonial  callouaness  and  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  native  races.  But  if  the  position  of  the  Society  be  a  right  one, 
tbe  same  argument  must  be  applied  to  our  governors  and  otber 
officers,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  inhabit  a  colony  for 
three  or  five  years.  It  must  iudeed  be  established  that,  when  a  man 
leaves    this   country,  be    leaves   bis  sense  of  jastice  and  hiunanity 

*hind  him.     Because  it  is  aa  undoubted  fact  that  the  policy  of  the 

9ty  haa  brought  it  into  conilict,  not  only  with  our  colonists,  but 

with   almost  every  single  official   who  has  been   sent  from   here  to 

ASoath  Africa   for  any  length  of  time.     Over  Zululand  tbe   Society 

taa  oompletely  at  iesiie  with    Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  F..  Wood,   Sir  H. 

Bnlwer,  and  Sir  A.  HaveLock,  not  to  mention  such  great  authorities  on 

^native  affairs  as  Sir  T.  Hhepstone  and  Mr.  Osbom.    Over  Bcchuanaland 

tey  came  into  conflict  with  Sir  U.  Kobinson ;  and  over  Pondoland 
with  General  Torrens.  Many  of  these  eminent  men  went  out.  to  the 
Cape  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Society's  approval,  and  with 
prions  sympathy  for  the  natives.  Have  they  all,  hy  residence  in 
ft  colony,  become  tarred  with  the  brush  of  colonial  inhumanity?  Is 
the  secret  of  the  tme  policy  for  South  Africa  to  be  found  only  in  th« 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  ?  Snch  questions  have  only  to 
be  asked  to  su^eet  their  answers.  When  a  British  administrator 
by  erperienci?   what  colonists  are  and  what    natives    are,   he 

kms  also  that  justice  bctwe>cn  thorn  is  not  justice  aa  it  is  understood 
by  the  Society.  He  Bees  the  evil  of  having  his  own  advice,  founded 
)n   that    experience,  ovtrridden    bv  the   ignorance   and   prejudice  of 

•raons  at  home,  however  well  meaning;  and  it  is  this  evil  which, 
if  warning  is  not  taken  from  Sir  U.  Bobinson's  emphatic  words,  will 
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in  no  sbort  time  ia«ke  Britisli  nil«  odioua  even  to  tlie  most  loyftl  of 
ouc  colonists  at  the  Cap«. 

Tbu  Soath  Africao  Committee,  containing  many  members  of  tli[> 
AboiigintA  J'rotecUoa  Society,  is  imbued  with  a  like  diatrosb  of  Cape 
txtluntfits.  Consequently,  they  oppose  tbe  iutrodaclion  of  coloniml 
.govemnient  Into  UriUab  B«cliaAaaIiuid,  uid  Ihey  advocate  the  appoint- 
ment of  on  Imperial  High  Commiastoiier,  who,  not  being  sIhi  Uoremor 
of  the  Ca^o  Colony,  sliall  rule  Soaih  A£rica  upon  ]inue«  distinct  fron 
those  uppi-ovod  by  the  white  inbabitauts.  The  methods  adopted  by 
thia  Committee  have  been  recently  alluded  to  in  stroo;^  terms  by  the 
Cape  Premier,  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  tnch  me^oda 
can  have  been  saoctionod  by  su  diatingnisbed  a  statesraaa  na  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  appears  that  tho  Committee  have  gone  tho  Ifjigth  of 
sending  to  Bechuana  chiefs  circulars  containing  a  programme  ol  thcor 
principlea,  with  '*  a  running  commentary  containing  anrora  at  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  Kngland,  ri-Hections  upon  Her  Ati^csty'a 
High  Conuniflsioner  in  South  Airica,  reij  Btn>ng  reflecUons  indeed 
npon  the  Gap«  Goremment,  and  TnLirrpmnTntations  of  the  muthrs  and 
conduct  of  the  Cnpe  Government  and  the  Cnpe  Parliamcat."  Kow 
the  Cape  Government  cou5ist8  of  tho  Queen's  Ministers  in  the  cobmy, 
to  whom  it  ha«  been  the  policy  of  four  sncceaaive  Secretaries  of  St»t« 
to  transfer  the  control  of  the  Becbuanos ;  and  for  BritLvK  members  oT 
ParliamedDt  to  be  inciting  these  ignorant  natives  agolnat  the  policy  and 
officials  of  the  Queen  is  conduct  which  might  bo  described  in  very 
strong  language.  Cocceive  the  same  thing  beiog  done  in  other  parts 
of  tho  Empire,  and  the  iniquities,  for  instance,  ol  the  Vicwoy's 
government  being  preached  by  similar  methods  to  powerful  Indian 
prinooa !  Am  to  Bccbnaualand,  whether  it  is  to  bo  ruled  by  an 
Imperial  or  a  Colonial  officer  must  depend  upon  whether  th*  Briliah 
taxpayer  thinks  it  worth  whilo  to  speud  a  large  sum  of  money  evccy 
year  for  which  be  geta  no  return.  Native  interests  will  be  perfectly 
safe  in  either  case.  But  if  by  excluding  colonial  mlo  from  tho 
eoDnlry  and  ereatin^  an  independent  Imperial  Uigh  Conuniasioner,  it  is 
hoped  to  eKlablish  an  Imperial  pro\'inco  in  the  hrart  of  the  Kalahari, 
and  to  inaiigumte  a  South  African  policy  alitm  to  the  principles 
adopted  by  oitr  self-governing  colonies,  failure,  if  not  disaater,  is 
certain.  The  provinco  itself  will  be  inacce^blr  e.Toopt  throngfa 
oilooies  which  wilt  be  disaffected  or  republics  wbicli  will  bo  hoatilis. 
Thn  £mpirt.>  ol  large  will  gain  nothing  whidi  it  wonld  not.  ecjiially 
posaeos  if  the  province  was  locally  governed.  What  it  would  luac  Sir 
U.  Robinson  has  told  us  plainly  enough,  and  hphaabeen  oorroborat«d 
by  the  colonists  to  a  man,  whetlicr  Dutch  or  Knglish.  The  conditioiis 
of  South  Africa,  with  ita  numerous  races  and  many  forms  of  govern- 
Baents,  ate  so  complicated,  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  them  ta 
esBentlal  to  ander&tauding  how  to  rule  there  vitlL  snocos.     Inter- 
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ference  from  outside  by  those  destitute  of  this  practical  knowledge 
only  irritates  our  colonists,  and  makes  them  long  for  the  freedom 
possessed  bj  their  Datch  republican  neighbours.  At  present  they  are 
loyal,  but  we  can  only  keep  South  Africa  British  by  trusting  to  their 
loyalty,  seeking  their  co-operation,  and  respecting  their  aspirations. 
That  is  the  carefully  considered  opinion  of  the  man  who  has  for  nine 
years  been  the  highest  Imperial  representative  in  South  Africa,  who- 
has  twice  had  his  term  of  office  prolonged,,  and  has  been  the  trusted 
High  Commissioner  of  four  diiferent  GoTenunents.  He  has  not,  like 
more  than  one  other  distinguished  man,  lost  the  high  reputation  with 
which  he  landed  at  the  Cape.  On  the  contrary,  though  his  views  may 
be  for  the  moment  unpopular  with  certain  politicians,  the  verdict  upon 
him  of  history  will  be  omniuTii  ccm$ensii  dignus  iviperii  guanquain- 
imperavit. 

Frederic  Mackarness. 


[ACO. 


MR.   WALLACE   ON   DARWINISM. 


TO  all  who  have  read  the  life  and  letters  of  the  lato  'Sir.  Darwiu  it 
must  appear  that,  over  and  above  tho  personal  and  sicieutitio 
intorest  which  attaches  in  so  high  a  degrv^o  to  that  a<lmii-&blc  biography, 
there  is  what-  may  be  termed  a  dramatic  inhjrcst.  Thu  antecedents 
of  Chorltsa  Darwin,  the  Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  biologj",  in  Charles 
Darwin,  the  undergraduate  at  Cambridge — hitherto  unconscioos  of  bis 
own  powers,  and  waking  up  to  a  love  of  science  under  tie  gniding 
influenco  of  a  beautiful  friendship ;  the  delight  and  tho  diffidence 
which  attended  his  nomination  by  Profexror  Uenslow  as  a  suitable 
naturalist  for  the  Braglt  expedition  ;  the  uncertainty  which  afterwarda 
marked  the  course  of  negotiations  between  his  family  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Admiralty  on  the  other,  wherein  issaes  of  incalculable  im- 
portance were  turning  and  re-turning  in  the  balance  of  chance, 
detennined  this  way  and  that  by  the  merest  featherweights  of  circum- 
stance ;  the  event  ual  suddenness  of  a  dodsitm  which  was  destined  to 
end  not  only,  as  his  father  anticiiwted,  in  an  '"  unsettling"  of  hi»  own 
views,  hut  also,  and  to  a  nevi^r  paralleled  degree,  in  the  unsettling  of 
the  views  of  all  mankind  ;  tlie  subsequent  dawning  upon  his  mind  of 
the  truth  of  evolution  in  the  light  of  his  theor}'  of  natural  selection, 
and  tho  wording  out  of  that,  theory  during  twenty  years  of  patient 
devotion  in  the  qniet  reliremont  of  an  English  country'  life;  the 
bursting  of  tht^  storm  in  ISriO,  and  nil  tho  history  of  the  gi-eat  trufr- 
formatioDs  which  have  fnttowed  ; — thcs«.>  in  their  broadt-^t  ontlines  ue 
some  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  dramatic  elements  in  tJie 
PBcnrds  of  Mr.  Darwin'n  life.  Now,  not  least  among  thi'se  dramatic 
elements  is  tho  relation  in  which  Mr.  Darwin's  work  stood  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  For  assuredly  it  was  in  tlie  highest  dogree  dramatic, 
that  tho  great  idea  of  natural   selection  should  hare  oooiincd  indc- 
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pendenUy  and  in  preciaely  the  same  form  to  two  working  uattiralists ; 
that  these  nataralists  should  have  been  countrymen  ;  that  they  should 
ha\'e  agreed  to  publish  their  tbeoiy  on  the  aame  day ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  that,  through  the  many  years  of  strife  and  turmoil  which 
followed,  theee  two  English  naturalista  consistently  maintained 
towards  each  other  such  feelings  of  mag-uiuiiuious  recognition,  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  whelhor  we  should  mucit  uUmira  the  intellectual  or  the 
moral  qualities  which,  in  relation  to  their  common  labours,  they  have 
displayed. 

Now,  I  have  sought  to  lay  emphasis  on  this  the  dramatic  side  of 
"'  Darwinism,'  because  in  the  work  which  under  this  title  1  am  about 
to  review,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  added  yet  anothor 
scene,  or  episode,  which,  in  tho  respects  wc  are  considering,  is  qoiti' 
wortJiy  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  work  we  have  the  matured  conclusious  of  the  jolnt- 
ortginator  of  Darwinian  doctrine,  pablished  most  opportunely  at  a  time 
vhen  biological  scicnoo  is  especially  anxions  to  learn  his  views  upon 
certain  questions  of  the  highest  importance  which  hnvr  been  raised 
ninoe  the  d<-ath  of  Darwin  ;  nor  do  I  oUnde  merely  to  the  further  fact 
that  in  now  speaking  out,  after  nearly  a  docado  of  virtual  silence  on 
scientific  topics,  ihe  veteran  naturalist  has  disjilayed  an  energy  of  in- 
Testigation  a<t  well  as  a  force  of  thought  which  ia  evei-y  where  equal  to. 
and  in  many  ploccii  surpasses,  anjrthing  that  ia  to  bo  met  with  in  all 
the  solid  array  of  his  previous  works.  That  these  facts  present  what 
I  call  a  dramatic  side  I  fully  allow;  but  the  point  which  iu  this  oou- 
nection  I  desire  to  bring  into  special  prominence  is  the  following. 

]t  is  notorious  that,  from  the  time  when  they  published  their  joint 
theory  of  evolution  by  natural  selection,  Darwin  and  Wallace  failed  to 
agree  upon  certain  points  of  doctrine,  which,  although  of  comparati%'eIy 
gmalt  importance  in  rolatioa  to  any  question  of  evolution  conwdered 
as  &/iut,  were,  and  still  continue  to  be.  of  the  Iiighest  possible  impor- 
taocQ  iu  relation  to  the  question  of  evolution  considered  as  a  viclhod. — 
i.e.,  in  relation  to  the  cauaos  or  factors  wltich  havo  been  concerned  in 
the  process.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Darwin  that  natural  selection 
has  been  the  chief,  but  not  the  only,  cauee  of  organic  evolution  ;  while, 
hi  the  opinion  of  )fr.  Wallace,  natural  selection  has  been  the  all  and 
in  all  of  such  evolution — virtually  the  sole  and  only  ])rincipl6  which 
has  been  concerned  in  the  development  both  of  life  and  of  mind  from 
the  amoeba  to  the  ape— althnugh  he  further  imd  cnrioualy  differs  from 
Darwin  In  on  opposite  direction,  by  holding  that  natural  selection  can 
have  had  al)solate1y  no  part  nt  all  in  the  development  of  faculties  dig- 
titiclively  hnman.  Disregai-ding  the  latter  and  subordinate  point  of 
difference  (a  re-presentation  of  which  in  the  concluding  chapters  of 
his  present  work  I  may  however  remark  appears  to  me  sadly  like  the 
feet  of  clay  in  a  figure  of  iron,  marring  by  its  manifest  weakness  what 
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vcmld  otherwise  have  been  a  ocnn|)lcti:^  And  solf-con&istent  tnomunent 
of  FtTengt}]),  lot  us  first  dearly  iradorstand  to  wliat  it  is  that  tftc  major 
point-  nf  ditfprt'nce  nmormta,     TTiIs  mnj  liest  1»  flonp  ^  ([notinij  from 
each  of  the  ncthore  in  qnestion  parallel  pnssagee,  whicli  occnr  in  the 
ooneSnding  panigraplig  of  their  latest  worts. 
Mr.  Darwin  "writes : — 

"  I  luwo  now  reca^tulnted  tlie  facts  aud   consLdcruiious  wtucli   iuive 
thorouglUy  coavinoed  me  that  species  have  been  moiliQed   duritig  a    long 
-course  of  descent.     TKis   has  Wen    efTected    chielly   thivugh    the   nataral 
oaloeition  of  namemus  waewasd^'e,  rfight,  faToumble  variations,  aided  in  aa 
important  mnntier  by  the  inbcrited  etTeete  of  the  use  and  disuse  ol  parte ;  ■ 
nnd  ID  ati  unimporUml  mauner,  that  is  in  ntUtutn  to  adaptivo  struoturoa,  ^ 
whether  po^t  or  present,  1>y  tho  din>ct  action  of  external  conditions,  and  hy 
variiitionfi  which  socm  to  us  in  our  ignomnco  to  ariso  Bponl^tnoousl}*.     ft 
appcarrt  that  T  formerly  nnderratwl  the  frequency  and  value  of  these  latler 
forms  of  rariiitioa,  as  kadinK  to  ponnaBent  nodiAoatMBB  of  slruc 
iukpeDclpntJy  of  natural  adooUon.     But  as  my  oonclunons  liavo  lately 
much  miiu^prescntcd,  and  it  has  been  sb\tod  that  I  attribute'  the  modtfioK-' 
taon  of  species  pxclusivt^ly  to  nntural  selftction,  I  tuny  ho  pcnniH^d  to  remark 
that  in  the  first  edition  of  thin  work,  nnd  niibsequertly,  I  placed  in  a  most 
conKpicaowi  positioo — namely,  at  tho  cWe  of  the  Introduction — ^the  foUnw- 
tug  words: — *]  am  convinced  that  natural  »«lecti(ja  \uts  beon  the  oiain,  but- 
not  i\\*t  exchi-iive,  nieaoii   ot   tnoditication..'       This  has  been   of    no   avail. 
Great  is  tlie  [Hin-er  of  steady  uiiiirepreaeutalion  ;  hut  the  history  of  acienc«  j 
uhowH  that  fortunately  tliin  power  does  cot  long  endure." 

Mr.  Wallace  writes: — 

"AVhile  admitting,  as  fnnrin  alwaj*B  admitted,  the  co-cpCTatien  of  the 
Fundamen'tal  Uun  of  f;tvwt4i  and  vnriatioD,  of  correlation  and  heredity,  in 
ilcterminJDg  the  direcLimi  «f  lints  of  variation  or  in  Uae  initiation  of  peculiar 
organs,  we  find  that  variation  and  natural  aolection  are  ev*fr-prc8cnta^Dciea, 
wliich  tnke  poaseesion,  na  it  were,  of  every  minute  chiuigc  originated  by 
those  fundamental  catisea,  cheek  or  favour  their  fitrtlicr  development,  orj 
modify  them  in  eountlew  varied  ways  aceoi*ding  to  the  varying  neods  of  tfaej 
organism.     Whatever  otlicr  cjuisce  have  been  at  work,  niiturul  selection  ia,| 
supreme,  to  an  extent  which  even  Darwin  himself  heiutate^  to  claim  for  It.] 
Tho  mon'  wo  sttidy  It  Ihe  more  wo  are  conWncod  of  its  overpowering  impor-i 
tanee,  and  tlie  more  eonfidently  we  clnim,  in  Dnrwin's  own  wordB,  that  iti 
*  iuB  been  the  most  important,  hut  not  the  exclusive,  means  of  moditieatdcn.'*] 

KoWf  in  the  latter  quotatjon  it  is  manifest  that  tho  "  oo-oponitlon 
which  is  Hpnken  of  taVca  oognizance  only  of  factors  whJdi  are  tlem-j 
fielvra  either  necessary  conditions  to,  or  iniegral  parts  of,  tho  pi 
of  natural  aelection ;  and,  therefore,  the  approval  which  Mr.  WalU 
beatows  npon  Mr.  I>arwin's  ^nphatic  reservation  (''  but  not  exdnmva] 
means  of  modification  ")  can  only  be  understood  to  have  reference  to  tho] 
development  of  tliow  distinctively  hninan  faculties  which   he  imme- 
diately proceeds  to  consider,  and  touching  which,  as  already  indicated,  I 
Mr.  Darwin's  reRorvation  was  certainly  not  intended  to  apply.    Tlitis,  la 
brief,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Darwin's  death  the  state  of  matters  wa«  this ; 
while  Mr.  liVallHce  held  persistently  to  his  original  belief  in  natural 
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■ahctaon  bs  viitnally  the  sole  and  only  canse  of  organic  erolatJon,  the 
whale  body  of  scientific  opinion,  both  in  this  country  and  ttbroad.  had 
ibUowed  Ur.  Oanrin  ia  holding  tbat,  whilf;  nntnrai  aelection  was  "  tht 
mmn"  fmitar  oi  snch  erolation,  nevertheless  it  was  lar^Iy  sapplo- 
tseated  in  its  work  by  certain  other  sabordinnte  factors,  of  whicli  th« 
noflt  important  were  taJcen  to  be  the  inherited  effects  of  use  and  disnoe, 
tofpther  witJt  the  inflaenee  of  tlic  environraent  in  directly  prodocing 
ahrrations  both  of  stTQctare  and  of  instioct. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Darwin's  death,   howerer,  this  statfl  of  matters 
nndfrwf'Qt  a  very  seriomi  clianfre.      For  it  waa  shortly  afttr  Mr.  Dar- 
win'a  death   that  Professor  Weismann  began  to  publish  areinwkable 
nciefi  •£  pmpen,  the  effect  of  n-hicli  has  been  to  create  a  ne*r  Hterar 
tore  of  wadi   large  and  rapidly  increasing  proportions  that,  with  the 
amgie  exceptioo  of  Hr.  Darwin's  own  works,  it  does  not  appear  that 
nj  pnblicatioaa  in   modem  times  have  given  so  great  a  stimulus  1o 
speealative  saeaoe,  or  •uecceded  in  gaining  so  inHaential  a  following. 
Tbo  iKunacy  object  of  these  papers  is  to  establish  «  new  tht^nry  of 
heredity,   which    has   for  one  of   its  oouseqaeniKe  a   denial  of  the 
inboritBd  e&cts  of  use  and  disnso,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  cliaracters 
whidi   xre    aoquiiKd  daring  the  lifetime  of  individuals  ;    according 
to  tills  tiiei»y,  liie  only  kind  of  variations  that  can  ho  tmnmnit-ted  to 
profreny  are  those   which  are  called  congenital.      For  inslance,  there 
is  BO  doubt  that  in  his  individual  lifctimn  tho  arms  of  a  blacksmith 
have  their  muscular  pnwf^r  incn-ased  W  foiistant  exerdae  (or  use)  of 
tho  mnacles  in  hammering;   and  tiiercforo,  if  there  wero  a  thousand 
generations  of  blacksmiths,  it  seems  reasonable  to  snppose  that  the 
(ddldren  of  the  last  of  tliem  would  inherit  nomcwhat  stroiij^r  ivrms  than 
l4osp  of  avem^  children — or,  tifartuii-i,  than  those  of  children  Iximof 
a  aimiUrly  long  linn,  say,  of  watchmakers.     This  was  t])e  supposition 
that  con!)titnt<^d  tho  basis  of  Ijiniarcfc's  theory  of  evolution,  and,  as  we 
iiave  seen,   it  was  simcttoned    by  Dapwin — although,  of   course,  he 
differed  from  Lamarck  in  not  regarding  this  supposed  transmissicra 
of  the  effects  of  use  and  diaitse  as  the  sole  factor  of  evolution,  bat 
%aerely  as  «  factor  greatly  suboi-dlnate  to  that  which  he  had  himself 
discovered  in  survi^-al  of  the  fittest.     Nevertheless,  he  unqae^tionnbly 
«3iJ  rf'gartl  this  subordinate  factor  as  one  of  high   importance  in  oo- 
Opcration  with  sorvivul  of  the  fittest,    and.  as  Mr.   Herbert  Spencfr 
^aa  shown  iu  detail,  he  apparently  alLributed  more  and  more  import- 
ance  to  it  the  longer  that  he  considered  its  relation  to  the  greater 
"principle     But,    as  we  have  juat  seen,  according  to  the   school  of 
AV'tiiamann  it  is  only  wiaiiooa  of  a  congenital    kind  that   ran  br 
inhrriU'd :  no  mattrr  what  adaptivii  chants  may  be  indaoed  in  the 
individual   by  suitable   use  and  disuse  of  its  several   parts,  and  no 
matter  what  adaptive  changes  may  be  directly  cansed  by  environing 
agencies,  these  all  count  for  nothing  in  the  process  of  evolution ;  the 
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only  adaptive  changes  that,  can  count  for  anything  in  this  process  are 
tiioae  whioh  can  Ije  transoiitied  to  progeny — i^.,  iiocording  to  this 
school,  those  which  arise  fortnitotmly  as  congenital  Tariations,  for  thp 
accidental  ocenrrence  of  which  niitural  selection  is  alnrftya,  ao  to  speak, 
waiting  and  wat-ching.  The  human  hand,  for  example,  considered  as 
a  mechanism,  owes  nothing  to  its  continued  use  through  numberless 
geoierationfl  as  on  instmment  for  the  performance  of  functions  which 
it  is  now  80  admirably  adapted  to  diwharge ;  on  the  contraiy,  its 
evolntion  has  throughout  been  exclusively  dependent  on  the  occurence 
of  fortuitous  variations,  which,  whenever  they  happen  to  occor  in  & 
profitable  direction,  wure  preeerved  by  natural  detection,  and  paased  on 
to  the  next  goru'ration.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  this 
theory,  natural  solectiou  is  constituted  the  one  and  only  cause  of  or- 
ganic evolntion  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  followers  of  AVeismann  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  his  doctrine  "  pure  Darwinism,"  inasmuch  as  with- 
out invoking  any  aid  from  thv  Lamarckian  principles  above  described, 
it  constitutes  the  Darwinian  principle  of  natural  aelectdon  the  sole,  and 
not  merely  sa  he  B&id  the  '*  main,  means  of  modification." 

Obviously,  without  going  further  than  this  quotation  (wbiob  I 
have  already  made  from  the  last  edition  of  the  *'  Origin  of  Species  ") 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  designate  the  doctrine  in  question  "  pure 
Darwiniam."  That  quotation  presents  the  only  note  of  bittemees 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range  of  Mr.  Darwin's  writings, 
and  it  is  a  note  which  has  exjiress  reference  to  this  very  ]>oint:  not- 
withstanding the  multifarious  directions  in  which  his  doctrines  wore 
abused,  the  only  protest  against  ''  steady  misrepresentation  "  that  he 
has  over  allowed  himself  to  lodge,  he  lodged  against  those  who  im- 
ptttrd  )o  him  this  so-called  doctrine  of  *'  pure  Darwinism.''  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  less  manifest  that  this  doctrine,  altbough  not  pure 
Darwinism,  asstirMlly  is.  and  always  has  l>oen,  pure  WnUamam.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  with  reference  to  this  very  doctrine  of  natural 
election  or  the  sole  eaose  of  organic  evolntion  that  the  opinion  of 
these  two  renovators  of  biology  has  been  from  the  first  divided  :  it  is 
upon  this  point,  and  upon  this  point  alone,  that  there  has  ever  been 
any  serious  dirterence  between  them — for,  as  we  shall  presiently  find, 
every  othi-r  point  in  which  they  foiled  to  agree  (save  with  renpect  to 
the  origin  of  man)  has  a  din^it  logical  reference  to  this  one,  or  grows 
ont  of  this  one  by  way  of  logical  consequence. 

And  here  wp  arrive  at  what  seems  to  me  the  dramatic  interest 
atlacliing  to  Mr.  Wallac<-*s  latest  work.  On  the  present  occasion  1 
am  not  going  to  consider  the  pro«  and  the  cons  of  the  momentous 
question  which  has  always  divided  his  teaching  from  thai  of  tiis  gn^t 
compatriot.  But.  whether  be  is  right  or  whetlior  he  itt  nrong,  he  has 
lived  (o  see  a  moet  extraordinary  revolation  of  biological  thought  in 
Uie  direction  of  opinions  which  have  always  been  distinctively  his  own. 
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And  which  for  a  large  part  of  a  lifetime  he  h&s  been  virtuallj  alone  in 
maiatainiog. 

Yet,  uotwitlistAQdiiig  the  gratification  with  which  ilr.  Wallace  must 
have  watched  ihiH  remarkable  change  within  the  last  few  years,  there 
is  in  his  recently  published  book  do  soandof  exultation.  On  the  con- 
trar}',  his  aim  everpvhere  appears  to  be  that  of  concealing  hia  personal 
iuterfst  in  this  matter  ;  and  so  well  does  he  succeed  that,  after  having 
finished  his  hook,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  i-eaders  n-ill  be  in  a  position 
to  surmise  that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  their  author  has 
steadily  maintained  the  opinions  which  are  now  being  adopted  by  an 
influential  and  rapidly  increasing  body  of  evolutioniats.  Therefore,  it 
is  partly  for  the  sake  of  drawing  attention  to  a  claim  which  Mr. 
Wallace  characteristically  ahstains  from  making  on  his  own  behalf 
that  I  have  ventured  to  write  this  review  of  hli  lotest  work.  If  over 
there  woa  an  oocasion  when  a  man  of  science  might  have  felt  him<u'lf 
justified  in  expressing  a  pentonal  gratification  at  the  turning  of  a  tide 
of  scientific  opinion,  ai^viuredly  .such  on  occasion  is  the  present;  and  in 
whichever  direction  the  truth  may  eventually  be  found  to  lie,  historians 
of  science  should  not  omit  to  notice  that  in  the  veiy  hour  whtsn  his 
lifelong  belief  is  gaining  so  large  a  mea-ture  of  i^upport  Mr.  Wallace 
qniecly  accepts  the  fact  without  one  wortl  of  triumph. 

To  me  individually  it  does  not  appear  that  the  recent  movement  of 
HcientiBc  opinion  in  the  direction  of  "  Wallaceism  '*  \h  scientifically 
jiutifiable;  and  therefore  I  remain  an  adherent  of  "Darwinism,"  as 
thi*  WHS  left  by  the  matured  judgment  of  Doiwin.  For.  ou  the  one 
liaodf  I  cannot  find  that  the  school  of  Weismann  has  added  anything 
of  importance  to  the  body  of  facts  previously  known  ;  while,  r.u  the 
other  hand,  I  do  fiud  that  Professor  Weisniauu  himself  is  put  to  the 
sorest  straits  while  trying  to  maintain  his  theory  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  these  facta.  So  that,  while  fully  recognizing  the  extraoixlinary  ability 
with  which  he  has  uinr&halled  his  evidence — and  also,  it  may  be  added, 
tbe  great  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  biological  science  in  raising 

,  oertain  questions  of  the  highest  jmssible   imiiortnnce  in  the  acuteat 

'poesible  form— 1  must  still  mnfesH  that  to  my  mind  there  doe8  not 
seem  to  havo  been  hitherto  shown  any  ttde«[uate  i-cason  to  pass  from 
the  theory  of  evolution  or  this  was  always  held  by  Danvin,  to  the 
tfawn^  of  evolution  as  it  has  always  boon  hohl  by  Wallace.  Therefore 
I  ttin  free  to  conclude  this  article  by  briefly  considering  the  points 
npon  which   Wallare,  in  his  rnatared   publication  on  "  Darwinism," 

.expressly  difTi-rs  from  the  teachings  of  Darwin. 

As  already  stated,  all  the^<ie  points  of  differonoe  (with  the  one  ex- 
ception Ti%  to  the  origin  of  man)  arise  by  way  of  logical  ne&^saity  from 

'the  great  or  radical  difference  which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering 
—vis.,  as  to  whether  natural  selection  ia  only  the  "  main  "  or  actually 
VOL.  LVI.  U 
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"  the  azcltiBire  means  or  modiGcatioa."  NeTorthelMS,  it  is'deaxikUo 
to  oonsider  what  Mr.  Walloco  lias  to  Bay  utiou  tlioso  sooondaiT  or 
sequent  points  of  difference,  because^  by  nxamiiiinj;;  tliem  in  the  light 
of  the  diverse  facta  which  they  aevt^rally  involve,  wu  may  obtain. 
Taloable  material  for  guiding  oar  judgment  upon  tJie  larger  iaBoe. 


Sexual  SEi.Ecnox. 

Against  Mr.  Darvrina  tlicory  of  soxnal  sdlection — i.e.,  aeleotooit 
which  depends  on  the  tiuporlor  power  which  ma]&s  may  bo  HUpposed  to 
present  in  the  way  of  charming  their  females — Mr.  Wallace  urges  tlie 
following  objections,  which,  in  bis  opinion,  are  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
the  theory  in  toto. 

lu  tiie  first  place,  ho  argues  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  groater 
bnlliancy  of  male  animals  in  general,  and  of  male  birds  in  partaoalar, 
ie  that  thvt  do  not  so  macfa  stand  In  need  of  protoctiou  arising  from 
concealment  as  ie  the  case  with  their  n.'spective  lemalee.  Con8e<|ui.-ntly 
natural  aehxitioQ  is  not  so  active  in  ^pressing  brillinocy  of  colour  in 
the  muli-s,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  ia  more  sctive  in 
"  reprrasiug  in  tba  fi-male  those  bright  colours  wliich  aro  normally  pro-  . 
diiced  in  both  sexes  by  general  laws."  fl 

Next,  he  argutis  that  not  only  does  natural  si-lection  ihus  exercise  a" 
negiitive  influence  in  passively  permitting  more  heightened  coloar  to 
»p|)eiir  in  the  males,  but  even  exercises  a  pOHitire  influence  in  aetivel] 
jfromoting  its  dm-elopment  in  the  maleu,    while,  at  the  came  time, 
actively  repressing  its  api>cai-ance  in   the  females.      For  hcight-ne 
colour,  he  says,  is  correlatfd  with  health  and  vigour ;  and  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  h<^althy  and  vigorous  birds  best  provide  for  their 
young,  naturni  selection,  by  always  placing  its  premium  on  health  and 
vigour  in  the  males,  thiis  also  incidentally  promotes,  through  correlated 
growth,  their  superior  colouration. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  display  which  is  practised  by  male  birds, 
and  which  constitutes  the  strongest  of  all  Mr.  Darwin's  arguments  in 
favour  of  sexual  selection.  Mr.  Wallace  points  cut  that  there  is  no 
evidence  at  till  of  the  females  being  in  any  way  ail'cctod  thereby.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  argues  that  this  display  may  be  due  merely  to  general 
excitement ;  and  he  lays  stress  upon  the  more  special  fact  that  move- 
able f>^atber<4  ore  habitually  erected  under  the  iuBuence  of  angar  and 
rivalry,  in  order  to  make  the  bird  look  mon.-  formidable  in  the  eyes  of 
his  antagonists. 

Ftirlhermore,  he  adduces  the  consideration  that^  even  if  the  femali 
are  iu  any  way  affi^ted  by  colour  and  its  display  on  the  part  of  thi 
males,  and  if,  therefore,  sexual  selection  be  conoedod  a  true  principU 
in  theory,  still  wr  must  remember  that,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  onl] 
operal«  in  ao  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  opomtc  by  natural  selection.    Now, 
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•ccordiug  to  Mr.  Wallace,  natural  selection  muHt  wholly  neutraliie  any 
Such  supposed  influmcx^  of  5*fxual  selection.  I'or,  unless  the  sunrivora 
in  th<.'  gen^'ral  struggle  for  existence  hap[)eD  to  be  those  which  are  also 
the  must  hig^hly  unmmunted,  natural  selection  must  neatrolixo  and 
ilestroy  any  iiilluence  that  may  be  <.-xerled  by  female  selection.  Bat 
obviously  th<?  ohnnces  again&t  the  otherwise  best  fitted  maleB  happening 
to  be  likewise  tlie  oioet  highly  ornamented  must  bo  many  to  one, 
nnlesa,  aa  Wallace  supposes,  there  is  some  corrL-lation  between  ombcl- 
Kslmumt  and  general  perfection,  in  which  cose,  as  ho  points  out,  thp 
theory  of  aejcnal  selection  lapses  altogether,  and  becomes  but  a  speclaJ 
oaac  of  natural  si-lection. 

Onc(^  moro,  Mr.  Wallaco  aiyucu  that  the  evidence  Cf^llectnl  by  Mr. 
Darwin  himself  prures  lUat  i-ach  bird  (indu  a  mate  nnder  any  circmn- 
stanoes— a  fjeiieral  fact  which  in  it.-j^-If  must  quite  neutralir^  any 
effect  of  sexual  selection  of  colour  or  ornament,  since  the  less  highly 
eolonrrd  birds  would  \ti:  at  m>  dLsadrantage  as  regards  tho  leaving  of 
beoltliy  ppogrny. 

I>&stly,  he  urgM  the  high  impnobability  that  thmugh  thooRands  of 
^'enerations  all  tin-  ft-malc^  of  any  particular  »peci''!^ — poswibly  spread 
«ver  on  enornjoun  area — sItouUl  nnifonnly  and  alwavit  Iiavo  displayed 
exactly  the  samo  tastti  with  respect  to  every  detail  of  colour  to  be 
presentet!  by  tlie  males. 

Nuw.  without  any  question,  we  have  here  a  most  powerful  array 
of  objections  apRinst.  t\w  theory  of  sexual  selection.  Kach  of  them 
IB  ably  developed  by  Mr.  Wallace  himself  in  his  work  on  Tropical 
^'atare< ;  and  although  I  have  here  space  only  to  statf  them  in  tho 
xituat  abbreviated  of  possible  forms,  I  think  it  will  bo  appnroitt  how 
fonnidable  these  objections  appear.  Unfurtunotely  tlu-  wt>rk  in 
"*»hich  they  are  mainly  pfL-sentod  wa-s  published  several  years  alter  th» 
[turond  edition  of  the  ''  Descent  of  Man,"  so  that  Mr.  Darwin  never 
liad  a  suitable  opportunity  of  replying.  But,  if  hi-  hati  had  such  an 
^pjKirtuuity.  as  far  as  I  can  judgo  it  seems  that  hi»  n-ply  u>inld  have 
jlwen  more  or  less  as  follows. 

In   tho    Qrst    place,   31r.    Wallaco    fails    to   distinguish    between 

fcrilliancy     and     ornaiucntation— or     lietween     colour     as     merely 

**  heightened, "  and  as  distinctively  decorative.    Yet  there  \&  obviously 

'the  greateidi  possible  difference  between  these  two  things.      We  may 

s-eadily  enough  admit  that  a  mere  heightening  of  alreaily  enlisting 

colouration  in  likely  enough — at  all  events  in  many  cases — to  accompany 

A  general  Incnaso  of  vigour,  ami  therefore  that  natural  selection,  by 

promoting  the  latter,  may  alao  incidentally  promote  tlie  former,  in  Wises 

xhrre  farilliancy  i^  not  a  source  of  danger.    But  clearly  this  is  a  widely 

differvnt    thing  from    showing   that    not  only  a   gnxrral  hrilliancit  of 

tvtvur,  bat  alxt    th'  particular  rfiJ/ionViort  of  C4>imtrs  in   tho   form    of 

cnuuaental  patterns,  can  thus  he  occoimted  for  by  nataral  Belection. 
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Inde«i3,  it  is  pjqiressly  in  order  to  account  for  the  occnrroDco  of  sac 
ornamental  pattenis  that  Mr.  Darwin  constmcted  hiu  thftory  of  sexual' 
Bclection ;  and  therefore,  hy  tbiie  virtnally  ignoring  tlii>  only  facta 
which  that  tlieoiy  endeavours  to  explain,  Mr.  Wallace  i»  not  really 
criticiKing  the  tlieoiy  at  aU.  By  representing  that  the  theory  has  to 
do  only  with  brilliaucy  of  colour,  aa  distinguished  from  disposition  of 
oolours,  he  is  going  oS  upon  a  false  issue  which  has  never  reaJIy  been. 
raised.*  T^ook,  for  esample,  at  a  peacock's  tail.  Xo  donbt  it  ia 
sufficiently  brilliaut;  but  far  more  remarkable  than  its  biilHancy  is  its- 
elaborate  pattern  ou  the  one  hand,  and  its  enormous  »zeon  the  other. 
There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  mere  brilliancy  of  colinir,  as  an 
accidental  coucotnitant  of  general  vigour,  shonld  have  run  into  bo 
extraordinary,  so  elaborate,  and  so  beautiful  a  pattern  of  colours.  Morfr- 
orer,  this  pattern  is  only  unfolded  when  the  tail  is  erected,  and  the 
tail  is  not  erected  In  battle  (as  Mr,  Wallace's  thcor}*  of  the  ervctila 
function  in  featliers  would  retiuire),  but  in  courtship;  obviously, 
therefore,  the  design  of  the  patt^-ni,  so  to  npeak,  is  correlated  with 
the  act  of  wnirtship— it  being  only  then,  in  fact,  that  the  gonexal 
design  of  the  whole  structure,  as  well  as  the  more  sperial  dt^Hign  of  the 
pattern,  beooines  reveolwl.  Lastly,  the  Fact  of  this  whole  Btructure 
being  so  large,  entailing  not  only  a  great  amount  of  physiolo^cal 
material  in  its  production,  but  also  of  physiological  energy  in  carrying 
about  Huch  a  weight,  as  well  as  of  increased  dauger  from  imptKling 
locomotion  and  inviting  capture — all  this  is  obviously  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  of  the  peacock's  tail  having  been  produced  by 
natural  selection.  And  such  a  case  does  not  atand  alone.  There  are 
multitudes  of  other  instances  of  ornamental  structnres  imixiaing  a  M 
drain  upon  the  vital  energies  of  their  possessors,  mthoot  conferring  ■ 
any  compensating  benefit  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Now,  in 
all  these  case,s,  without  any  exception,  such  structures  are  ornammtal 
stmctnrea  which  present  a  plain  and  ob\-ious  reference  to  the  relft- 
tionship  of  the  sexes.  Therefore  it  Voomes  almost  irapoaable  to 
doubt— first,  that  tbey  exist  for  the  sake  of  ornament ;  and  next,  that 
Uie  ornament  exists  ou  account  of  that  relationship.  If  such  struc- 
ture? were  due  merely  to  a  superubuadauce  of  energy,  as  i^lr.  Wallace 
supposes,  not  only  ought  tbey  to  have  been  kept  down  by  the  eeooo- 

*  Tilt  otil^miMilu  lie  h<M  to  offer  ou  <lu[iotiition  ks  dial  iiicuiohed  from  brill ianej'  of  i 
oolouis  iin-  nfTttrMl  «a  u)  nfteT-thongbt  Boggpst^  to  liim  bv  th<-  Into  Mr.  Alfred  T;lor'*  i 
book  on  "  Coloumtloii  tn  AnimalM  and  PUuit*"  (lBfi4).     In  tUb  paper  Me.  'l>rlDrMti£litj 
toi>how  "ihal  <1ivemSe(l  colouration  fnllawit  rhc  chief  Hum  iv(  atmcturc,  anil  oIuiom*' 
nt  {■>iiil.*.  iMK'h  nx  the  joiiitn,  wlit-r«  ftinctinn  chaii|]c*^H."     }io^.  while  aKT«eiii]{  with  Mr. 
Walliu:-)*  thnC  ItiU  jHHthnnioiis  work  is  "motit  iaterestiiif;  and  cnggntiiis'*  I  cntalnlj 
caniK't  ti^Tit.'  wlib  him  in  rvgardiDfr  the  nalorial  which  it  ptvaeuta  a*  in  uny  He^gnc 
mlirrntiri-  of  I  lie  t)i«or^'  of  anxuttl  •Medina.     Hvttn  if  it  b«  rrantwl  that  Mr.  Tjlor  ha* 
Miti>fiu.'iorilji  esial>Uftb<!d  hi*  gitlticiple*.  t)»et«  pfiiiciplw  ao  not  in  auj  waj  at^y  to 
Kxuul  colonmticMi ;  tiuiy  ^vply  out j  to  colourutiDD  lu  affected  by  phydologtcul  f uncdunt 
eotuiuon  u>  boUi  ttxe*.     Morcovcf .  cvtn  ih^sc  fuiictionx  arc  of  a  kind  which  oonntH  be 
auppohcd  to  alli>ct.  in  eitbt-r  sex.  thd**  dtituil*  in  the  colour  of  feulhcn^  &c.,  vjiich  it  u 
tbc  object  of  Mr.  DarK.in'i  theory  to  rxplfllD, 
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mizing  influence  of  natural  Belection  ;  bat  we  caa  see  no  reason,  either 
why  Uiey  should  be  so  liigkly  aroaaieDtal  on  the  ooe  hand,  or  so  ex- 
dimvelT  connected  with  the  sexual  relationship  on  the  other. 

Pot  these  rtnisons  1  think  that  Mr.  Wallace's  main  objection  falls  to 

the  ground.     PassiDg  on  to  his  subsidiary  objtictionfi,   I  do  not  sea 

tnacb  weight  in  his  merely  uegatJTB  difficult}'  as  lo   there  Iteing  an 

absence  of  evidence  upon  hen  birds  being  channdd  by  the  ]}luinage  or 

the  voice  of  their  consorts.      For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  ia  not  very  safe 

lo  infer  what  sentiments  may  be  in  the  mind  of  a  hen ;  and,  on  ibe 

other  hand,  it  is  imposRiblo  toconcei^'e  what  motive  can  lx>  in  the  mind 

of  >  cock,  other  than  that  of  making  himself  attmctive.  when  heperfomw 

his  varioQB  antics,  displays  his  ornamental  plmn<^--!,  or  sings  his  melodious 

Brags.     ConsicleratioD!)  somewhat  analogous  apply  to  the  difficnlty  of 

supposing  so  much  similarity  and  constancy  uf  tftste  on  the  part  of 

ff>mAlc  animals  as  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  nndoobtedly  reqnires.    Although 

?e  know  very  little  about  the  psychology  of  the  lower  animala,  we  do 

'observ(>  in  many  cases  that  small  details  of  mental  orgnuization  an 

often  wonderfiilly  constant  and  uniform  throughout  all  members  of  a 

ipedes,  even  where  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  utility  as  a  cause. 

Again,  BS  regards  the  objection  that  each  bird   finds  a  uiaU'  andt.'r 

ly  oircumstanoes,  we  have  here  an  obvious  begging  of   the   whole 
luestion.     That  ever}'  featliervd  Jack  t<hoald  find  a  feathered  Jill  is 

arhapa  what   we   might   hav«  autecedently  expected ;  but  wlien  we 
meet   with  innumerable   instances  of  ornamental  plumes,  melodiona 

jngs,  and  the  rest,  a»  so  many  witnesses  to  a  process  of  sexual  selection 
laviog  always  been  in  operation,  it  becomes  irrational  lo  exclude  such 
evidence  on  aoconnt  of  onr  antecedent  prcpoeaeaaions. 

There  remains  the  objection  that  the  principles  of  natural  salection 
must  necessarily  swallow  up  those  of  sexual  seloction,  as  the  fat  kine 
swalkiwed  up  the  lean  in  the  tb'eam  of  Pharaoh.      And  this  considera- 
tion, I  donbt  not,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  Mr.  Wallace's  opposition  to  the 
supplementary  theory  of  sexual  selection.      Ho  is  self-consistent  in  re- 
fusing to  entertain  the  evidence  of  sexnal  selection,  on  the  ground  of 
his  antecedent  persnasion  that  in  the  great  drama  of  «^voliition  there 
is  no  p(»aible  standing-gronnd  for  oiiy  other  HCtor  than  timt  whit^ 
appears  in  the  person  of  natural  selection.     But  here,  agun,  we  must 
refuse  to  allow  any  merely  antecedent  prestimjition  to  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  actual   evidence   of   other  agencies  having  co-operated   with 
natural  selection  in  prodacing  the  observed  results.      And,  as  regards 
the  particular  ca«e  now  before  us,   I  think  I  have  shown,  as  far  u 
space  will  permit,  that  in  the  phenomena  of  decorative  colouring  (as 
distinguished  from  merely  brilliant  colouring),  of  melodious  song  (w 
distinguished  froDi  merely  tuaelesaories),  of  enormous  arborescent  antlers 
(h  distinguiahed  from  merely  ofieiunve  woaprais),  and  so  forth — I  say 
that  in  all  these  phenomena  we  have  phenomena  which  cannot  posaiUy 
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I  axplaan«d  fay  th?  theoiy  of  nator^  selection ;  and,  f nrtlicT.  that 
ih«y  mxe  to  be  explnincd  at  all,  this  can  only  be  done,  so  for  oa  we 
ftt  present  s«e,  by  Mr.  Darwin's  snpplomcntary  theory  of  Hexaal  aelao- 
tion. 

I  hnre  now  briefly  answered  all  Mr.  WsUace'a  objectJoiu  to  thb 
soppIen»Mitary  tlieory,  and,  as  proTiously  ponjorked,  I  feel  pretty  con- 
fidt'nt  that,  at  nil  events  in  the  main,  the  answer  is  anch  as  Afr,  Darwin , 
would  himself  have  supplied,  had  there  been  a  third  i-dition  of  hi«  worlc| 
opon  t)i(^  sabject.  At  all  eventA,  be  thin  as  it  timy.  we  ai-c  hnppily  in 
possession  of  unqueetionnblo  eviditnee  that  he  believed  all  Mr.  WatUoe'S] 
objections  to  admit  of  fully  satisfactory  answers.  Vox  his  verj* 
words  to  science — read  only  a  few  boars  b^ore  his  death  at  •  meetii^ 
of  the  Zoological  Sociefy— were : — 

"  I  may  perbape  be  here  permitted  to  say  tliat,  aftar  barinj^  can^ 
fully  weighed,  to  tbe  be^t  of  my  ability,  the  various  argunicnts  ndilcfa 
have  been  advanced  agtunst  the  pmioipio  of  sexual  EoUnition,  I  remain 
firmly  convinced  of  ita  truth." 


T.xnKHiTED  Effects  op  TTf*E,  IhsrsK,  and  Direct  Actios  of 
ExvmosMEST. 

have  jnat  si^oti  that  one  of  Mr.  Wallaoa'a  sirougeet  arpimenU 
}«exual  selection  consists  in  n^resenting  &  priori  that  there  can 
be  no  room  for  tfat^-  operation  of  such  a  principle  in  tlio  proBrnco  of 
natural  sclcclion :  the  greater  principle  mu^t  swallow  up  the  less. 
This  it  priori  argument  be  extends  to  all  the  other  mtppleiuentary 
principIcK  which  havs  ever  been  Kuggrsb^d,  and  appears  to  regard  it  ns 
*'  a  short  and  e&<:y  method  **  with  the  Dam-iniKtfl.  He  nrgt^a  it  with 
iipeclal  vnh^mence  againfrf.  tht^  tto-callfd  liainarckion  principle*,  and 
tliereforr  it  is  suitable  that  under  this  heatl  wo  <Jionld  consider  more 
carefoll5  the  t-alup  of  siielt  an  argument. 

In  the  present  connection  this  arp^nment  is  that,  even  admitting  the 
abfitracE  possibitityof  Ijamarckian  principles,  in  the  presence  of  natural 
■election  they  could  never  have  an  opportnnity  of  actinpr,  inasmuch  as 
the  needful  changes  would  be  effected  by  a  natural  selection  of  for- 
toitous  variations  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  by  an  inheritance 
of  the  eflectJi  of  use  and  disuse,  &c.  Now  this  argumeut  admits  of 
two  rejoinderB.  First,  it  is  surely  wmceivable  that  in  many  cases 
where  slight  (because  initial  and  afterwards  iinely  graduated)  improve- 
ments are  concerned,  such  improvements  need  not  have  boen,  in  frery 
itaye  vf  thtir  progrtM,  niatt^.TSof  life  and  death  to  the  organiama  preaeot- 
mg  tfaom.  Yet,  unlr^ss  at  m^r^  stage  of  thoir  progress  they  were  matUirs 
of  life  and  death,  they  cx>uld  not  have  been  ptxiduced  by  the  unaided 
influence  of  natural  selection.  Now  it  is  jnst  iu  such  coaes  that  the 
BDpplamentary  or  IjBmarckian  principles  are  supposed  by  Darwinista  to 
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some  in ;  for  (o  tlie  operation  of  \htxx'.  priTiciploB  it  is  not  nocesssiy  llmt 
afc  ttach  sta^  of  the  proc^aa  ever}'  fJight  impmvement  shoald  be  a 
BWttcr  of  life  and  death  to  the  organiams  presenting  it     To  me  it 
appears  that  we  bare  liere  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance. 
Noiradays  no  one  disputes  the  snpremacy  of  natural  selection  over 
all  other  principles  of  orgimic  change  hitherto  suggested,  or  even,  it 
majr  be  predicted,  snggcstable.     But  this  acceptanoe  of  natural  selec- 
tion aa  sup/wne  bj  no  means  necessitates  (as  Mr.  Wallace  appears  to 
imagine)  ncceptanro  of  natural  selection  as  miique.      Nor  is  there  any 
incompatibiliTy  between  cor  acceptance  of  natural  selection  as  sopreme 
And  a  farther  acceptance  of  any  other  principles  as  sabordinate  or  co^ 
openitive.      What  we  all  agree  upon  is,  that  no  such  other  principles 
can  net,  save  in  so  far  a«  they  are  allowed  to  act  by  natnral  selection ; 
Zsnt  to  maintain  that  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  action  of  any  other 
principle  hitherto  Kuggested,  or  in  the  fatare  snggeetable,  appears  to 
i_jLiie  extravagant.     At  all   events,  the   harden  of  proof  mui^t.  lie  with 
one  who  affirms  that  no  adaptive  improvement — or,  indeed,  change 
any  kind — can  ever  take  place  nnlesa  every  stage  in  the  gradual 
has  been  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  oi^aoiBms  pn^SL-nting 
i.-\i — a  burden  of  proof  which  it  is  obvionsly  impoBSible  that  any  one 
^3Hi  ever  be  in  a  position  to  diachar*^. 

In  view  of  this  coosidoration  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Wallace's 
^k  priori  objection  to  thp  abstract  possibility  of  Laninrckian  jirinciples 
aTallB  to  the  ground,  although  of  course  the  qnestion  remains  whether 
•"-bfro  is  any  sufficient  t^vldonc*  il  p<«/tT>ori  of  their  operation  in  actual 
fact.  And  a  vir1.ua!  answer  to  this  question  appears  to  me  to  be 
x-nvolved  in  the  second  consideration,  which,  as  abore  stated,  remains 
"fco  be  addaoed. 

Tx)ng  ago  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pointed  to  the  facta  of  co-adaptation 

•witlin  the  limits  of  the  same  organism  as  presenting  the  strongfsst 

■poomhle  evidence  of  Lamarckian  principles  working  in  association  with 

Uarwjnian.      Titus,  taking  one  of  I^amarclc's   own   illnstnitions,   Mr. 

Bpenoer  ahowcd   that  there  must    be  thousands  and   thousands  of 

changes— extending  to  all  the  organs  and  even  to  alt  the  tissue*  of 

the  animal— which   in  the  course  of  numberlesa  generations  have 

conspired  to  convert  an  antelope   into  a  giraffe.     Xow  the  point  is 

that,  ihroQghont   the   entire   history  of  these  changes,  their  utility 

mast  have  always  been  dopeudeut  on  their  asaociatioa.     It  would  be 

useless  tbnt  an  incipient  giratle  should  present  a  tapering  down  of 

the  hind-quarters,  unless  at  the  same  time  it  presented  a  tai»enng  np 

of  the  fore-quarters;  and  as  each  of  these  moJificatious  entails  innit- 

merable  subordinate  modiKcations    throughout    both   halves  of  the 

creature  concerned,  the  chances  must  Iji*  infinity  to  one  against  the 

required  association  of  bo  many  changes  happening  to  arise  by  way  of 

merely  fortuitous  variation.      Y!et,  if  we  exclude  the  TAinarckian  iutoT' 
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pretfttion  as  adopted  fay  Darwin,  whicli  gives  qs  an  intelligible  cause 
of  co-adaptation,  we  are  required  to  soppoee  that  Bucfa.  a  faappy  con- 
currence of  innumerable  co-aduptations  must  L&ve  occurred  b}*  mere 
accident,  and  this  thousands  and  tlicuiiauds  uf  Umc-s  in  the  bodies  of 
as  many  successive  ancestors  of  ibe  existing  species;  for,  at  each 
successive  stage  of  the  improvement.,  natural  selection  (if  working  alone) 
must  have  needed  all,  or  at  any  rate  most,  of  the  co-adaptaiions  to 
occur  in  the  same  indiWdual  organisms. 

Against  this  formidable  coniiidpration  Mr.  Wallace  adduces  the 
following  rejoinder  :  *'  The  be^i;  answer  to  this  objeotion  may,  per- 
haps, be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  very  thing  smd  to  be  impossible 
b}'  variation  and  nntural  Kelection  lias  been  again  and  i^in  effected 
by  rarintiun  and  artiiicial  selection."  'iliis  analog}'  he  then  enforces 
tiy  special  illuBtratione,  &c. ;  but  does  not  appear  to  perceive  that  it 
really  miases  the  whole  point  of  the  difficulty  against  which  it  is 
brought. 

The  point  of  the  difficulty  is,  not  that  the  needful  Tariations 
do  not  occur,  but  that  they  occur  associated  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  that  unkvia  they  do  thni^  occur  axsociated  in  the  same 
individual  they  vaunt  he  useless^i.i-.,  cannot  fall  under  the  sway  of 
natural  selection.  Thorr^forc  the  uDalogj-  of  artificial  selection  is  here 
irrelevant,  seeing  that  it  fails  in  respect  of  the  vcrj'  point  which  it  is 
adduced  to  meet.  The  difference  between  natural  selection  and 
artificial  Bclection  is,  that  while  the  former  acts  with  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  utility  (or  life  preserving  character)  of  variations,  the  hitter 
acts  without  such  referonce.  Hcnoe.  there  is  obviously  uo  difltculty 
in  understanding  how  artificial  selection  is  able  to  chooi>e  thin,  that, 
and  the  other  congenital  variation  a.«  each  happens  to  occur  in  mi 
many  difft^rent  individuals,  and,  by  suitable  pairing,  to  blend  them 
together  iu  any  required  proportions.  13iit  artificial  selection  Is  able 
to  do  this  simply  because  the  selected  individuals  do  not  depend  for 
their  lives  upon  presenting  the  blended  characters  which  it  is  tlie 
object  of  such  .■•election  to  produce.  Natural  selection,  on  the  olhM' 
hand  (if  working  alone],  most  wait  until  the  blended  characters  happen  m 
to  ari&e  /ortifiiously  in  the  same  individuals — in  all  cases,  that  is,  ^| 
where  utility  depends  on  the  co-adaptation  of  characters,  whicli  are  ^\ 
the  only  cases  now  under  conBtderatioa.  Thus  the  two  forms  of  i 
selection  present  absolutely  no  point  of  analogy  in  the  vny  respects  ^| 
where  it  is  necessary  I  hat  they  should,  if  BIr.  Wallace's  npp*'al  from  ^\ 
one  to  the  other  is  lo  be  logically  justified.  In  the  om*  co-si*  the 
association  of  characters  la  purposely  produced  hy  the  aeleotion ;  in 
the  ntlit^r  esse  it  must  ari.si'  by  chance  before  its  resulting  utility  c&a 
be  offered  /ii  the  selection. 
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Katdral  Selection  as  a  Cause  of  Sterility  Between  Species, 

After  matured  deliberation  Mr.  Darwin  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  natural  selection  could  not  be  a  cause  of  sterility  between  species. 
Mr.  Wallace  now  fumislies  an  argument  to  show  that  in  this  respect 
i^  Mr.  Darwin  "  underrated"  the  powers  of  natural  selection.  The 
aigximent,  howerer,  is  too  abstruse  to  admit'  of  reproduction  here. 
On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  I  will  merely  remark  that  it  doe3 
not  seem  so  much  as  to  try  to  meet  the  considerations  which  deter- 
mined Mr,  Darwin's  judgment  in  the  opposite  direction.  Neverthe- 
less the  theory  is  profound  as  well  as  ingenious,  and,  although  it  fails 
to  convince  me,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  in  the  course  of  its  exposition 
Mr.  Wallace  appears  to  sanction  the  essential  principle  of  my  own 
h^potheaiB  of  "  physiological  selection " — viz.,  to  quote  hia  own 
vords,  "  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  all  varieties  should  exhibit 
"•cipient  infertility,  but  only  some  varieties ;  for  we  know  that  of 
the  innumerable  varieties  that  occur  but  few  become  developed  into 
distinct  species,  and  it  may  be  that  the  absence  of  infertility,  to  ofm^Ue 
"*^-  effects  of  intercrossing,  is  one  of  the  itsutU  causes  of  thetr  faiiurt." 
The  words  which  I  have  italicized  very  tersely  convey  the  whole  gist 
of  "  physiological  selection." 

Later  on,  however,  he  criticizes  adversely  what  I  have  written  upon 
ihis  subject,  and  also  represents  me  as  having  misunderstood  Mr. 
Darwin's  views  with  respect  to  the  utility  and  inutility  of  specific 
characters.  On  both  these  points  I  shall  have  an  answer  to  make  on 
some  future  and  more  suitable  occasion.  In  this  article  I  have  con- 
fined attention  to  points  wherein  Mr.  Wallace  differs  from  Mr. 
Darwin  ;  and  although  in  so  doing  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to 
express  uniform  disagreement  with  the  author  of  "  Darwinism,"  this 
has  been  due  only  to  the  limitations  of  my  project,  and  in  no  way 
prevents  my  cordial  appreciation  of  his  work  as  a  whole.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  differences  from  Mr.  Darwin,  which  it  has 
been  my  object  on  the  present  occasion  to  consider,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Wallace's  latest  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  in  the  whole  range  of  Darwinian  literature.  And  even 
these  points  of  difference,  it  will  be  remembered,  all  arise  out  of  the 
single  difEerence  before  stated — namely,  whether  natural  selection  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  main,  or  as  the  exclusive,  means  of  modification. 
Therefore,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  Darwinian  side 
of  this  momentous  question,  the  fact  that  it  stiU  remains  an  open 
question  compels  us  to  recognize  that  Mr.  Wallace's  views  with 
regard  to  it  may  eventually  prove  to  be  right ;  while,  in  any  case,  he 
IB  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  having  lived  to  see  the  great 
movement  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  those 
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views.  But  to  many  of  ua  it  still  appears  that  Mr.  Darwin's  jndg- 
ment  on  this  mofeter  is  tha  sounder  one  to  follow.  When  a  gnat 
generalization  has  been  fairly  established,  there  ia  always  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  its  sct^ ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  respect  was  the  wonder- 
fal  balance  of  Mr.  Darwin's  mind  so  well  displayed  as  it  was  in  ^no 
caution  with  which  he  abstained  from  assigning  to  his  rast  princi^ 
of  nstaral  selection  a  sole  prerogative.  Moreover,  as  previoasly 
stated,  the  longer  that  he  pondered  the  question,  the  more  he  becasio 
pwsnaded  that  tke  problem  of  organic  evolution  as  a  whole  was  too 
-oomi^ex  aiid  many-sided  to  admit  of  being  resolved  by  tihe  apidicstioB 
of  a  angle  principle.  This  conchimon,  I  believe,  will  eventnaHy  bo 
Jostified  I17  the  advance  of  biological  science ;  and,  therefore,  nntil 
some  better  reason  is  shown  than  has  yet  been  shown  for  departing 
from  it,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  naturalists  will  do  well  to  suspend 
their  judgments,  even  if  they  are  not  so  sure  as  they  used  to  bo 
touching  the  doctrines  of  "  Darwinism,"  as  these  were  left  by 
-Sarwin. 
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THE  PROPOSED  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
REFORM. 


THE   CONCESSIONS :   WHAT   THEY    ARR 
AND  WHAT  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 


"  \\/  ^^^  regard  to  the  moral  support  which  the  Academy  enjoys, 
T  T  it  may  always  be  assumed  that  in  Art,  as  in  Letters,  snch 
fevour  is  the  consequence  of  public  opinion.  The  real  evidence  of  the 
merit  of  the  Royal  Academy  ia  the  reputation  of  its  members,  and  the 
effect  of  its  annual  exhibitions.  That  there  should  be  constant 
efforts  to  depreciate  both  ia  inherent  in  that  wholesome  opposition 
which  keeps  onr  best  institutions  in  activity,  and  reminds  societies  of 
their  responsibilities  ;  and  we  neither  expect  nor  wish  such  opposition 
to  relax."* 

If  any  justification  were  required  for  the  representations  from 
outside  that  have  constantly  been  made  to  the  Koyal  Academy,  and 
for  the  series  of  attacks  which  a  bitter  sense  of  injustice  have 
goaded  sufferers,  or  fancied  sufferers,  to  direct  against  it,  that  justifi- 
calaon — nay,  encouragement  we  may  say- — is  to  be  found  in  the 
Academy's  own  words.  "Now  you  talk  sense,  absolute  sense,"  we 
might  say,  with  Sir  Anthony  Absolute ;  but  in  practice  it  has  been 
fennd  that  "  wholesome  opposition  "  outside  of  the  Academy  has  given 
birth  to  no  small  measure  of  unwholesome  opposition  within,  and 
that  in  spite  of  assurances  and  promises,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
efforts  at  adequate  reform,  supported  though  they  have  been  by  an 
enlightened  and  powerful  minority  of  the  members  themselves,  have 
never  yet  been  met  in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  or  even  of  true  justice. 
The  experience  of  the  '*  Outsider,"  like  that  of  Pandarus,  has  been 
'*  Words  pay  no  debts — give  deeds."  But  deeds  are  precisely  what  it 
13  BO  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  institution  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
has  appropriated  to  itself  the  art  directorship  of  the  country,  establish- 

*  "  Report  from  tbe  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  the  General  Asiembly  of 
Academicians,  1660. 
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ing  ''thp  Btandiu-d  **  through  its  inflQence  on  Society,  and,  by  the 
actioD  of  ita  rules,  regulating  the  position  of  the  artast  by  the  degrwt  of 
recognition  it  chooeea  to  vouchsafe  to  hiiu,  indirectly  but  infallilily 
affecting  his  Uvelibood.  It  is,  iu  fact,  the  arbiter  of  his  fortaoes,  in 
whose  hands  is  placed  the  verdict  of  bis  artistic  lift-  or  death. 

It  is,  of  course,  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  powirful  a  bodyj  how- 
'erer  ancere  it  may  be,  and  however  faruestly  and  honestly  it 
may  seek  to  discharge  the  trust  wbicb  it  has  inherited  iu  au  irregular 
aort.  of  way  from  Time,  will  iteelf  givu  univerwal  satisfaction,  or  deserve 
universal  applause.  It  is  a  ntiafortaue,  as  macb  for  the  Academy  as 
for  the  public,  that  it  is  neither  a  public  nor  a  privatf!  body,  and  that 
its  strength  should  be  derived — apart  from  the  iramenso  talent  it 
uuqueationably  ctjinprehends — from  the  benefits  of  bttth ;  while  it 
siicccBsrully  claims  immunity  from  all  the  disudvanlageB  that  may  bo 
attondant  upon  either.  Th^  result  ia  that  its  blood,  fur  lack  of  the 
oxj'gmi  of  conirtjl,  tends  to  stagnate  and  congest,  while,  like  a  wilful 
and  opiniaUfd  child,  it  declines  the  well-meant  and  well-judged  advice 
of  its  real  doctor — Educated  Public  Upiuion.  But  its  complelQ 
independence  has  beon  acknowledg«-d  by  mort>  than  one  (iovpmment : 
that  fact  must  bo  nccepted.  Although  it  was  founded  as  the  privato 
hobby  of  King  Oeorgi?  III.,  and  snppoil*^  from  his  private  purse 
through  its  first  twelve  years  of  impecuniosity  and  ooniparalivr 
failure,  it  has,  through  clever  generalship — nDtaint.ed  by  any  sonpfon 
of  knaverj',  as  is  often  falsely  suggested — come  to  occupy  a  fjtiain- 
publio  character,  and  possessed  itself  "  as  of  right "  oi'  freehold 
property  of  the  value  (in  1850)  of  £70,000.  This  sum  was,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Derbj*,  paid  in  hard  cash  by  the  Tlritish 
taaqjayer,  who  has,  however,  no  right  o£  interference  in  retnni, 
and  can  but  applaud  or  shake  his  tist  at  the  Academy,  according  as  he 
U  moved  by  its  actiona.  To  one  master.  Jiowever,  it  bends  the  knee ; 
and  that  is  tlie  Sovereign.  As  the  institution  it«clf  makes  boast, 
the  Queen  hag  absolute  control  over  it,  ita  members,  its  funds,  !t0 
laws,  ita  very  existence.  If,  therefore,  it  is  sought  to  enforce  any 
reforms  upon  the  Academy,  that  are  neither  initiated  nor  accepted  by 
U,  and  more  plenary  powejif  are  not  conferred  by  Parliament.,  it  is 
clear  that  the  proper  channel  for  repreaeutatioii  ia  through  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State. 

That  certain  definite  reforma  are  now  most  urgently  needed  is 
bej'ond  dispute.  The  demand  has  grown  up  fur  years  past,  and  t4>dny 
it  has  reached  a  force  which  it  will  be  difficult  fur  the  Academy  to 
withstand.  The  matter,  as  is  now  admitted],  even  in  the  council* 
room  of  Burlington  House,  is  a  scandal — an  outrage  upon  it»  own 
fair  name,  which  the  meagre  reforms  recommended  by  tho  Reform 
Committee,  and  awaiting  the  approval  of  the  General  Aeeembty.  will 
do  nothing  to  mitigate.     Such  a  state  of  nflairs  might  doabUees  be 
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expected  ^  a  pnblic  Office ;  bat  in  a  private  society,  which  haa  arro- 
gated to|  itself  the  functions  and  power  of  a  public  department,  it  is 
intolerable,  and  ^[ainst  it  hare  declared  nearly  half  the  Academy  and 
die  vhole  of  the  ontside  reputable  artists  of  the  country. 
The  points  on  which  reform  is  demanded  are  as  follows : — 

1.  An  alteration  in  (a)  the  test-examination  for  admission  to  the 
Bchools,  and  (b)  the  teaching  after  admission  is  obtained  ; 

2.  The  recognition  of  (a)  water-colour  painting,  (i)  original  en- 
giaving,  and  (c)  the  minor  decorative  arts,  and  the  qualification  of 
dieir  professors  for  membership  ; 

3.  A  modification  of  (a)  the  present  mode  of  election  into  the 
Academy,  and  (b)  the  constitution  of  the  Selection  and  Hanging 
Committees;  and,  chiefiy, 

4.  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  works  that  any  one  artist  may 
send  in  for  admission  to  the  Annual  Exhibition. 

It  is  a  charge  brought  again  and  again  against  the  Academy  that, 
tlthough  from  time  to  time,  they  have  imported  improvements  into  their 
institution  and  into  their  laws  for  their  own  convenience,  they  have 
shown  themselves  ultra-conservative  and  all  but  indifierent  where  the 
interests  of  Outsiders  are  concerned.     This  charge  the  Academy  will 
find  it  hard  indeed  to  refute.    The  present  rampant  attitude  of  the  rank 
ud  file  of  the  artistic  community  is  solely  due  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Academy  is  not  so  much  wilfully  neglectful  of  their  interests  (while 
•bnorraally  alive  to  its  own),  as  that  it  will   -not  see  what  is  plain 
to  the  world  and  will  Tiot  hear  what  is  resounding  all  over  the  country. 
What  the  Outsider  chiefly  demands  is  the   restriction  of    his  own 
"privileges" — the  latitude  at  present  given  him  so  reacting  on  those 
privileges  as  practically  to  annul  them.      Timo    after  time   he  has 
appealed  to  the  Academy,  through  his  own  voice  and  that  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  not  until  four  years  ago,  when  he  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
Press  in  his  crusade,  did  the  Academy  make  any  show  of  ameliorating 
the  state  of  aflairs.     But  even  the  hope  thus  raised  has  been  dissipated 
by  the  publication  of  the  ludicrously  inadequate  "  recommendations" 
that  are  suggt^ted,  and  he  is  driven  once  more  to  seek  the  sympathy 
of  the  Fourth  Estate.    The  fact  that  the  Academy  has  been  able  thus  far 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  all  besiegers  at  its  gate,  for  a  hundred  years 
and  more,  speaks  more  eloquently  in  proof  of  the  powerfulness  of  the 
institution  than  any  other  evidence  that  could  be  brought  forward. 

The  history  of  the  cry  for  reform  can  be  briefly  told.  In  1800, 
thirty-one  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  set  a  restriction  on  the  number  of  works  to  be  hung, 
and  the  limit  was  fixed  at  eight  for  each  artist.  In  1769,  the  number 
of  '*  ingenious  and  respectable  artists  "  who  contributed  waa  fifty — 
thirty-three  Academicians  and  seventeen  Outsiders — and  between  them 
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tliey  sent  a  hnudrcd  and  thirty-six  works  to  \}\e  PxhJbrtion,  ThOj^ 
number  allowpfl  was  then  tiuliniitetl.  Thus,  from  I7iJl  to  1789,  StrH 
Joshua  exhibited  no  fewer  than  eighty-eight  works,  or  an  aTerage  of 
nearly  fifteen  pictnres  in  each  consecntire  exhilntion.  In  1790, 
Huasell  contribated  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  works ;  the  n«rt  ywir 
Westall  acnt  in  twenty ;  and  many  other  instances  of  what  wc  wotild 
now  consider  excessive  appropriation  d£  wall-apace  might  be  oddnced. 
But  the  difficulty  at  that  tiuic  cxporicucod  was  to  obtain  sofficient 
pictures  to  cover  the  walla.  At  last  the  limit,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  Gxod  in  1600  at  eight ;  and  from  that  dat^  to  this,  eighty-nine 
years  Lat«r,  when  the  unmber  of  artiattt  has  iacreawd  tvnfold,  tlieir 
productions  6fty-fold,  and  tlie  waU-spacu  has  only  been  doubled, 
no  cliaDge  has  bei-a  made  in  this  law,  no  attempt  baa  been  made 
inside  tJte  Academy  to  accotamtidate  tlie  ever^iiicreasing  nnmber  , 
of  reputable  artiste,  while  all  outride  efforta  hare  b«en  treated  with  fl 
silent  contempt.  Stay ;  a  slight  moditicatioa  was  made  in  187^,  when, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  Selecting  Committee,  the  limit  of 
fight  wan  made  to  apply  as  well  to  tJie  number  of  works  sent  in  as  to 
those  KuTty  ;  but,  on  the  other  hnnd,  eight  years  later,  the  number  of 
works  exhibited  was  absolutely  less  than  in  1855 — that  is,  than 
twenty-eight  years  previously.  In  1836,  the  Koyal  Commission 
apixiinti-d  '■  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Arts  and  Manufactures"  animad- 
TPrtxd  ia  its  stunewhat  inconsequent  report  on  the  neglect  with  wkidl 
nrchitectare  and  engraving  were  treated  by  the  Academy;  and  it  woa 
not  until  185*.  after  *' Woollett,  Strange,  and  Sharpe  were  driven  far^ 
from  the  Academy,"  that,  thanks  to  (ho  interference  of  the  Qae<-n,  ^| 
tliR  professors  of  the  latter  art  were  admitted  to  the  Associateship. 
The  tn-ivtment  of  Haydon  and  Martin  at  that  time — their  claims,  aa 
gooil  as  any  then  within  the  sacred  pale,  were  ignored  by  th» 
Academy — only  fanned  the  flanie  of  the  Outsiders'  discontent ;  hut  the 
lirit  in  which  requests  for  rtTorm  were  received  was  much  the  samfr 

it  is  in  tilt'  cosi:  of  iho  present  nactionaries  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
An  instance  of  this  is  discluBod  by  a  letter,  recently  nnearthod, 
addressed  by  the  famous  anlma!  paint<'r,  James  Ward,  R.A.,  to  H.  W. 
PickewgUl.R.A.* 

At  length,  so  intolerable  did  the  condition  of  tho  Outaiders  become, 

that,  acting  Ltn  strong  representations,  Parliament  lulervened,  and  in 

1 863  a  Royal  ComniiHsioii  was  appointed  for  the  main  purpoaf  of  inqiitr- 

ing  into  *'  the  present  pomtion  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  relation  to  tho 

Fine  Arts :"  and  among  the  mnst  important  documents  prM<^nt«*d  to, 

it  was  one  praying  "  that  the  pn>8ent  anomalous  position  of  (he  Royal 

Academyshould  cease,"  signed  by  some  fbor-score of  the  most  eminent 

•"Rouml  Rabs  CotiuRr..  Jwi.  5, 185*. 
"  Yen  cnoDot  wbh  my  jomtiiit  jon  on  the  Sth  mom  tlinn  toj-i^clf.  l>ut  it  b  srxl  to 
itspcMuiMc.     1  haw,  I-  j;(t<>a  to  tlic  Pifi^lilcDt  oiid  (ho  liixir,  unci  nrdcntl^J 

hnpe  tbttl  will  ho^-crn'"  '  lian  mr  nin^lr  vote      I  nl.juiinij/r  Ihc'intiYtiaeiil,  nor" 

Khiill  lieartilyrrjoico  in  :..,■.....    -it.  nad  cuerf/  olArr  tpiril  o/  tMnorctivn,  nsSTBOISI).- 
am,  with  vrery  (eellog  ot  good  wisbn,  Ac." 
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Outsiders  of  lite  day.'  A  long  and  searching  iuqniry  resnlu-d,  no  Ickr 
i-emarkablB  for  the  consommate  akill  wiili  vliicli  Sir  Charles  llostlokit 
defended  hia  institution  llian  for  tlio  complete  triumph  of  the  attack- 
ing party.  In  the  end  tUo  ConuaiBsioneM  mode  &  considerfible  number 
of  BOggcstioDSj  of  which  this  ttos  of  the  main — nny,  of  vitjil — import- 
anoe: — 

"  Wo  propose  that  the  Acadomidiuis  and  th«  notr  r-xisting  Ajuociate« 

ebonld  sond  four  works  of  Art  or  of  right,  and  never  moni ;  and  that 

henceforth  el<>ctcd  and  other  artiste  should  aend  uo  works 

Art  OB  of  right,  and  nover  luoro  than  fonr.*' 

Other  recoDuneadatioaB  were  mode  with  a  view  to  iuoreosiag  the 

siuinber  of  Academidoua  as  well  as  d*-relo|>in^   the  A^sociato  c\u^». 

TBie  Academy  accepted  the  suggenUoos  with  certain  modi£calious,  and 

'vudertook  to  cany  them  out,  but  it  took  nght  years  to  adopt  any 

sasuTBS  with  respect  to  the  AssociQt':^3 — and  that  ofct;r  a  sodly  uit^agre 

ioQ— while  the  former  condition  has  ucvt-r  qvl'U  been  i^^praached  ! 

IPerhaps  that  is  of  no  great  oooseqaeaco,  for   the  exteu&ioa  of  the 

^H'ivileged  clasHeB  in  the  great  B'-'public  of  the  Arts  i;au  do  no  lastiiig 

.good,  and  is  more  likely  in  the  end  to  aagment  discontent  and  aggro- 

"vato  irritation  ilian  to  diminish  lujustice  or  Hotisfy  all  cI'mpis. 

Bat,  as  regards  the  limitation  of  the  number  uF  works  Hiilimittoble, 
the  matter  was  very  different.  Accepting  the  Academy  as  an  acoom- 
pliahrd  fact,  immovable  and  all-powerful — which  it  practically  iB<^ 
tbc  eras,  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  this  qnej^tiun,  aa  I  *-hall  presently 
allow.  Raising  the  propoeed  limit  from  four  tu  six,  Uni9  reducing 
1^  50  per  cent,  the  benefits  looked  for  froan  the  Commission ork' 
Roommendotion,  tlie  Academy  accept<'d  thr?  snggesti<m  iu  clear, 
prpdse,  and  nnmjBtakable  terms.  Yet,  from  that  day  to  this,  a 
(|nart<T  of  a  centtuy  after  its  promise  was  given,  the  Academy  has 
given  no  sign  that  it  lias  the  slighest  intention  of  redei-minj;  the 
pledge  it  gave  "  to  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament,"  although  the  fact 
bafl  been  pressed  ttpon  its  notice  times  out  of  number,  and  the 
npcfssity  for  action  ho-i  been  gronsHng  moi-e  and  more  ncnte  with  the 
paeaing  of  time  and  the  ever^increassing  number  of  candidates  for 
r>xhibilion  knocking  at  the  Academy  gates.  To  mark  the  sense  of 
Parliament  at  this  bp?ach  of  promise,  a  debate  vr&s  instituted  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  187G,  when  a  vote  of  censure  was  proposed,  'llie 
frieiKU  of  the  Academy  proposed  a  vote  of  confidence  as  "  a  measure 
for  me»)-ure";  but  llr.  Gladstone,  the  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
to  thv  Academy,  appeared  oa  the  scene,  and  so  exercdn.'d  his  powers 
of  coodlialiou  that  each  combatant  withdrew  his  motion  and  the 
dehate  was  added  to  the  list  of  fruitloes  efForts. 


•  Tbc  foltowiaif  ^ignaloiica  bavo  Hiiice  l)«oonc  membcKof  Ihn  Aeadcmy :  HeMrii. 
Afniitag*.  Well,'*,  W'ooUior,  Daris,  Bnrg***,  Moore.  Morri*.  nnd  the  lat*  John  W. 
Oakr^  and  F-  Hall.  Among  the  otbcrn  were  M^nm^.  Hvliuan  Hunt,  Cave  Tboina», 
Tnnk  DUIoa.  Jnioej  HgUunl.  MAcCaUttm,  ArUior  UurheN  Jobo  Lcccii.  Cotbould, 
IHekaev.  CliBflct  Cccae,  John  leoalcl,  sail  Sli  OsTrald  Brierl;. 
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ITiings  were  now  going  from  bad  to  worse,  for  the  removal  of  fhe 
Acad^^my  to  Burlington  Hoase— from  which,  OTring  to  th«  greater 
wall-spaoe  of  its  new  galleries,  mach  good  was  expected — produced 
no  appivdablu  relief.  Then,  is  1880,  or  thereaboutfi,  Mr.  Keeley 
ilalswetle,  baring  discussed  the  matter  with  his  friends,  preeexitvd  a 
petition  to  the  Academy,  signed  by  some  four  hundred  artists,  fairly 
and  fully  represeutive  of  the  whole  body ;  but  with  so  much  disdain 
did  the  Academy  see  fit  to  accept  this  petition,  that  no  answer  what- 
ever wns  returned  to  it.  Aa  a  lose  resource,  a  course  was  dedded 
upon  that  should  by  rights  have  been  taken  years  and  years  before — 
the  aid  of  the  Press  was  sought  to  establish  and  carry  on  a  crusade 
against  Academy  inaction,  and  to  so  arouse  pnblic  opinion  aa  to  rendeir 
farther  oppcsition  impossible.  The  first  article  appeared  in  the  Poll 
Mall  GmxtU  in  June  1885,  and  the  snbject  was  takfn  up  by  nearl}* 
every  newspnpor  in  thp  kingdom.  Thi"  immediate  result  was  that  one 
or  two  mombera  were,  for  the  first  time,  led  into  replying  in  the  Press 
to  the  repeated  attacks  of  newspapers  and  individuals,  notably,  among 
the  latter,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  the  anonymons 
**  Outsider" ;  and  thin  alight  opening  of  the  door  of  the  Academical 
foitreSB  revealed  the  tme  weakness  of  its  position,  and  permitted  tli« 
inrush  of  adverf aries  ready  and  able  to  erpose  it.  Hen^toforo  the  Axade- 
midans'*  Bible  and  defence  had  been  the  Gospel  of  Silcnco ;  but  once 
they  opened  their  lips  they  became  condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

The  cnormcu.s  growth  of  the  Tloyal  Academy,  both  in  power  and 
wealth,  has  here  Wen  referred  to,  and  it  has  been  contended  that<, 
while  the  number  of  the  compotent  Outsiders  baa  increased  in  even 
greater  proportion,  their  treatment,  in  respect  to  Bccommodatiou  and 
privileges,  has  not  only  not  kept  pace  with  numbers,  but  has  prac- 
tically diminished,  chiefly  owing  to  the  persistent  and  um-easoniog 
generalization  and  illiberality  of  the  Academy.  No  clearer  view  could 
be  obtained  of  the  development  of  the  Sodety,  and  of  the  increasing 
hardships  to  which  Outsiders  are  now  subjected,  than  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  following  figures  : — 

OCCASIOHAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CONTBIBITTIONS  TO  THE  AXNTAL 

XXUIBITIOX.  IT61»  1&89. 


y„jt^         Total  Woik* 

1 

ISftl               1.134 
1A88              2,(ni 
18M            S.IM 

40                   S7 

S,19S                    139 

9,3a&                    167 

10.9H       '             lot 

49 

995 

1,910 

0 

t.;ii3 

T.47a 

8.981 

Thu><,  altliongb  in  the  last  twenty-eight  yoars  the  t<ttal  number  of 

"  In  xpcnkinK  tbue  |{«iivrivl1j  of  "the  Aca'loiiijclnn.-,''  t  ref<-r  W  [):em.  '}\  roiinc,  ■• 
a  bod^,  luc  HCiioiu  at  the  e&llKht«M(l  aiioorit;  bciag  dircot«il  and  rtiBiniutti  \»f  a. 
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works  exhibited  has  not  doubled  itself,  and  the  number  contributed  by 
rufnibt^rs  of  the  Academy  is  only  about  one-third  more,  the  number 
ctintributed  by  Outsiders  is  fivf  times  what  it  was,  and  the  number  of 
rejections  nearly  seven-and-a-Jia//  times. 

A  statement  of  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Academy  shows  evfn  more 
conclusively,  if  possible,  its  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 

RECEIPTS  OF  ROYAL  ACADEMY  FROM  EXHIBITIONS. 


17fi9 
to 

1780 
1853 
186(1 
1887 
1888 


A  total  loss  of  £61 16  met  bjr] 
the  King ;  an  averse  Io*9  ,- 

of ) 

By  admissions  and  catali^nes 

Do.  do. 

Do.  da 

Da  do. 


425 

8,164 
lU.EHIU 
20,5(111 
23,a4(i 


To  these  sums  must  Ix'  added  the  dividends  from  the  funded  property 
<if  the  Academy,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  stood  at  £122,000,  and  which 
is  now  variously  supposed  to  amount  to  a  quarter  to  half  a  million 
sterling.  Against  this  large  income  must  be  placed  the  expenses  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  of  the  Academy  itself,  of  the  pensions  and  dona- 
tions (the  total  of  which  up  to  1870  had  amounted  to  something  like 
£80,000),  and  of  the  schools.  This  department  of  the  Academy  has 
always  been  conducted  with  lil>erality ;  whether  on  the  best  or  worst 
system  I  need  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  But  it  may  be  roughly  stated 
that,  fn>m  1769  to  1889,  while  the  annual  expenses  have  risen  from 
£969  to  about  £6000,  the  schools  have  instructed,  entirely  without 
frt-  or  exacting  payment  of  any  kind,  more  than  four  thousand  students, 
at  .1  cost  to  itself  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

With  these  facts  and  figures  before  him  the  reader  may  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  wealth,  the  power  and  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
Academy,  and  of  the  rapid  rate  of  progress  that  has  attended  its  opera- 
tions. But  surely  with  such  extended  authority  over  the  artistic  profession 
as  they  convey,  the  Academy  incurs  heavy  responsibilities  and  duties 
in  n'spect  to  that  profession,  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
tru^t  that  the  community  of  artists,  as  a  lx)dy,  keenly  feels  that  the 
Academy  has  failed.  It  is  true  that  within  the  last  year  or  two 
unmistakable  signs  of  catholicity  have  been  given  in  the  Annnol 
Exhibition,  and  it  is  practically  on  the  Exhibition  and  its  verdict  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  individual  artist  depends.  Certain  young  men  of 
what  I  may  call  the  Radical  school  of  painting  have  received  special 
recognition,  and  their  works  have  been  honoured  by  good  places,  and 
even  encouraged  by  purchase  under  the  terms  of  the  Cliautrey  Bequest. 
But  these  things  only  touch  the  handful  of  men  who  have  pushed  or 
arv-  irresistibly  pushing  their  way  to  the  front.     The  mass  of  painters 
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— and  it  is  chioBy  with  painters  that  we  have  to  deal — b  ontunched 
by  this  gcnercwity :  and  the  sop  that  lias  recently  bet-n  cast  tu  them. 
t»  silence,  but  certainly  not  to  right  them,  betrays  an  ignorance  or 
itidiflerenee  on  tlm  part  of  the  Academy  that  ia  all  but  incompre- 
henaible,  both  in  resiiect  to  the  grieTanoe  which  exists,  the  remedy 
that  fvhoukl  remove  it,  and  the  temper  of  the  men  who  suffer  from  itii 
Oppression. 

The  case  for  limitation  is  simply  this:  Year  after  year,  as  regn- 
larly  as  the  opening'  of  tJie  Annua!  ^Krhibition,  the  hardship  and 
misery  that  are  annually  caused  by  the  njection  of  thouMnds  of  m>rks 
sent  in  for  a-lection  by  the  Committee  reach  the  ear  of  the  public. 
Not  that  the  artist  is  giren  to  grambling  aloud  ;  he  is.  as  a  rule, 
proud  and  reticent,  anxious  rather  to  hide  what  the  world  takes  to  be 
his  shame,  and  to  conceal  the  rain  which  too  often  follows  on  rejection. 
2^ot  that  he  would  complain  were  the  condemnation  of  his  work  based 
upon  its  merits,  but  the  point  is  that  not  a  year  pas&es  but  we  see  tho 
good  work  by  good  artists  thrown  out  while  numbers  of  canrases  by  rastly 
inferior  painters  are  accepted.  The  spectacle  is  of  notorious  frequency. 
The  unjnst  rejection  is,  more  often  than  not,  damning  to  the  artist  in 
the  eyea  of  I  he  public,  his  patron,  who  cannot  distinguish  the  niceties 
of  Academical  logic.  T^  Academy  shmgs  it«i  ahontders,  puts  forth  two 
excuses — tJie  flrst,  the  valid  one,  of  "want  of  space,"  and  the  Becoud, 
absolutely  invalid — and  it  is  criminally  unjust,  being  remediable — of  tho 
"  vast  number  of  works  sent  in,  and  tho  oonseqm-nt  difficulty  in  select- 
ing." F.verylKxly  knows  tliat  those  works  which  fulfil  the  conditions 
set  down  in  the  rules  as  ix>  frames,  and  so  forth,  are  passed  in  rapid 
succession  and  are  accepted  outright,  or  are  marked  with  a  H  or  a 
cross  if  '*  doubtful ''  or  ''  n-jpct^d."  The  last-named  nro  removed  forth- 
with to  the  cellars,  while  the  "  doubtfuls  "*  are  ranged,  many  doep,  face 
to  the  walls,  like  a  strange  geological  upheaval.  Now,  I  liave  been 
assured  by  members  who  have  seiTed  on  the  Hanging  Committer — to 
whom  the  pictunes  are  relegated  to  be  dealt  with — that  it  often  happens 
that  many  of  the  best  "  doubtfuls  "—(as  those  accepted  outright  num- 
ber only  threo  or  four  hundred,  the  bulk  of  the  Kxliibitlon  is  made  up 
of  "  doubtfuls  ") — are  often  never  seen  again  by  the  "  hang-meo,"  aa 
they  used  to  be  called.  Tliey  are  lost  In  the  great  mass  of  pictures, 
and  those  that  are  hung  are  chiefly  those  which  first  come  to  hand 
and  make  the  best  fit  into  spaces  that  must  be  covered.  This  year  no 
fever  than  two  thousand  works  were  turned  out  at  the  lust  moment, 
nmoy  of  them,  I  am  assured,  as  good  as  those  tliat  are  hung— 'probably 
better  in  some  iuetancee ;  and  it  requli'ee  no  flight  of  the  imaginatioa 
to  realize  the  blUer  disappointment,  with  its  resultant  disoom  :  nt 

and  evil  effect  ni>on  the  painter's  work,  that  must  follow  on  H; 
sale  massacre.     For  it  must  bti  remembered  that  the  artists  so  treated 
and  ki*pt  in  enspense  to  the  last  moment  belonged,  most  of  (hem,  to 
the  n^putable  class,     lliey  fell  victims  to  the  miserable  system  of  the 
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Academy,  swarnped   by  the   maes  or  bad  work,   tlis  prodaction  and 
aeniUng  in  of  which  the  Academy  deUberately  euroni'ages. 

"  But,"  say  the  Academy,  '*  what  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  con- 
.guslion  ?  " 

**  Simply  this,"  reply  the  Artists.  ''  Curtail  the  privileges  you 
btve  givfn  us,  and  n^dace  the  limit  of  works  we  may  send  in  from 
ti^t  to  t«o.  You  object  to  so p^ot  o  redaction  ?  Very  well ;  make 
it  Ibnr.  Yon  are  well  aware  that  those  who  take  advantage  of  your 
cji^t-limit  are  not  the  artists  whose  works  help  your  exhibition. 
Tbey  are  th«  mass  of  the  amatours  and  Gt'th-rate  painters  of  the 
cooiitry  who  are  too  Ignorant  even  to  perceive  their  hopeleaa  inoom- 
.petf-nce.  Tliey  are  the  persons  many  of  whose  works,  as  your 
Pre*idi.-nt  has  put  it,  are  '  no  better  than  the  salmon  on  the  pavement,' 
and  who  send  in  the  higher  number  in  the  hope  of  some  getting  in  by 
Incky  chance.  ITiey  are  those  who  look  upon  the  Academy  as  a  lottery, 
and  take  as  many  chances  in  it  as  the  rules  will  allow,  with  varying 
fottirae.  Take  an  example  among  many:  In  1882  one  exhibitor  hod 
six  works  hang  ;  for  the  next  two  years  he  was  turned  out  altogether, 
bat  in  1885  he  reappeared  with  three  works.  If  merit  carried  in  his 
six  pictures,  why  was  be  entirely  excluded  the  two  following  years  'i 
If  chance,  why  should  not  such  a  lucky  drawer  have  bis  letter}'  tickets 
Uioited  to  two  ?  Again :  This  year  there  is  an  exhibitor  who  has 
seven  pictures  hung.  In  the  last  throe  years  he  has  hod  seveoiteen 
oil  pictures  on  tUo  walls  of  the  Academy !  Docs  the  genoral  public 
know  hiB  name  ?  ^o ;  ho  only  has  a  run  of  lock,  and,  thankn  to  the  * 
crowd  and  the  Academy  rules,  he  has  been  enabled  to  monopoliKO 
far  more  space  than  ho  could  claim  on  the  score  of  comparative  mr-rit. 
But  80  long  a<i  yon  offer  thi^  possibility  of  such  a  prixe,  you  will  &nd 
men  to  persevere  in  these  tactics." 

"Bnt,"  rejoin  the  Immortal  Forty,  '•  if  we  ro-^trict  the  numbers, 
wo  may  shut  out  works  that  would  strengthen  the  exhibition." 

''  We  do  not  think  ao,  for  the  beat  men  do  not  send  high  nambcrs. 
They  rightly  feel  that  a  reputation  can,  as  in  the  Salon,  be  made  as 
well  with  two  pictures  as  with  eight.  Indeed — putting  the  com- 
mercial elemeut  on  one  side — the  fewer  bis  wo^s  the  more  advan- 
ln_'iv.ii«  for  the  artist,  for  Lis  reputation  will  be  better  sustained  by 
\m  two  best  works  than  by  a  higher  number,  which  must  necessarily 
afi'ect  the  average  quality.  In  tbe^e  conditions^  the  artist  would 
becume  his  own  selecting-committee.  and  your  labours  would  be 
lightened.  To  prove  that  our  best  men  do  not  take  advantage  of  your 
ill-conaidercd  and  embarras^ug  genero^ty — indeed,  if  they  work  con- 
Hcientioujsly,  they  often  cannot — we  may  lay  before  you  this  analysis  of 
fonr  years'  catalogues.  We  admit  that  the  law  of  average  may  not  be 
the  most  accurate  method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  but  there  ta 
none  we  know  of  more  aatisfactory.  In  the  four  years  from  1882  to 
I88'!>  tho  Outsiders  of  the  First  Rank  contributed  as  follows:— 
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Stmt. 

Total 
Nnmtwr. 

TmiIj 
ATtrrage. 

Name. 

Total 
Nninter. 

Twrlr 

Frank  Walton      .    .    . 

11 

2-75 

E.  A.  Waterlow     .     . 

7 

1-75 

Blair  Leightoa 
W.  Ix^sdail  .     . 

10 

2-5 

Uark  Fisher     . 

6 

1-6 

10 

2-6 

Laslett  J.  Pott . 

6 

1-5 

J.  White    .... 

9 

2-25 

.  Alfred  Parsons . 

6 

1-26 

C.  E.  Johnson    .     . 

9 

2-25 

1  H.  Hardy      .     . 

5 

1-25 

F.  Morgan     .     . 

8 

2-0 

Sir  J.  D.  Linton 

4 

1-0 

Tom  LloTd     .     . 

8 

2D 

,  8.  E.  Waller     . 

4    ■ 

1-0 

Ernest  Farton 

8 

2-0 

.  Albert  Moore    . 

3 

076 

Keeley  Halswelle 

7 

1-75 

C.  Burton  Barber 

3 

0-76 

J.  R.  Reid.     .     . 

7 

1-75 

H.  MacGallum  .     .     . 

i 

2 

0-5 

''Further  analysed  according  to  dates,  these  figores  suggest  equally 
int'erosting  and  conclusive  deductions  : — 


Ten. 

Toul. 

47 
36 
33 
31 

YuriT 
kytngt. 

Bt-yearry 
ATaragc 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

2-1  each 
1-6    „ 
1-5    .. 
!■■*    .. 

■ 

1-8  each 
1-45     „ 

"  From  theee  figures  you  will  perceive  : 

"  (1)  That  the  best  artists  do  not  exhibit  three  pictures  each  on  the 
average,  so  that  the  proposed  limit  of  four  would  .leave  a  large  and 
sufficient  margin ; 

"  (2)  The  tendency  is  unmistakably  to  decrease  even  that  number  ; 
so  that 

"  (3)  The  theory  of  '  exclusion  of  good  works  by  the  proposed  limita- 
tion,' though  not  without  colour  as  a  theory,  is  entirely  demolished 
when  we  coma  to  questions  of  fact ;  and,  finally,  that 

"  (4)  The  class  of  pictures  that  would  be  excluded  by  the  adoption  of 
limitation  will  be  those  of  inferior  artists,  which  is  precisely  the  object 
we  wish  to,  and  must,  attain. 

'•  Carrying  our  investigations  further,  and  coming  to  the  Outsiders  of 
the  Second  Rank,  we  find  the  results  still  _  more  inatmctive  and  con- 
clusive. No  good  purpose  would  be  served  in  recording  their 
names,  but  we  may  say  that  we  find  the  wildest  fluctuations  in. 
the  number  of  their  works  placed  in  the  four  years  under  notice, 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  merit  of  the  artist.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  their  works  was  in  1884-5  nearly  50  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  what  it  was  in  1882-3.  Here,  then,  we  have  at  last  placed 
our  finger  on  the  men  who  are,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Academy, 
the  chief  ofTenders  on  the  Academy  walla !  These  are  the  men 
whom    our  proposed  reform   would    touch,   but    against   whom    l^e 
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Academy  declines  to  legislate.  Let  them  act  npon  the  admirable 
words  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Artists' 
General  Benevolent  Institution  :  '  The  best  duty  you  can  do  is  to 
discourage  those  on  whom  Nature  has  not  set  the  seal  of  the  Selected  ; 
this  would  be  the  truest  mercy,  this  the  truest  charity.'  But  with 
a  ahort-sightednesa  that  is  unintelligible  to  the  onlooker,  the  Academy 
with  one  hand  raises  the  banner  of  Art,  while  with  the  other  it 
holds  aloft  Mediocrity  and  Incompetence  to  pull  it  down." 

"  But  this  is  nothing  Iras  tiian  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Out- 
sidera !"  cry  the  Academy,  aghast. 

"  It  is  the  well-calculated  demand  of  all  the  chief  members  of  the 
British  commonity  of  artists,"  retort  the  Outsiders,  "  who  are  not  yet 
elected  into  the  Academic  Body,  and  from  whom  you  must  draw  your 
future  members.  We  have  taken  steps  to  obtain  the  views  of  these 
Outsiders  over  their  own,  handwriting,  and  here  is  the  detailed  result 
of  their  voting : — 

COMPAHATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  VOTES. 


Total  Vote* 
Mnl  In. 


279 


ApproraU  of 
ttaronit. 


273 


DiuppronlsoT 
Mfurm. 


Vala  marked 
"PriTBte." 


68 


VotM  not  so 
nurkMl. 


2)1 


Of  the  objectors  two  are  ladies,  and  others  are  connections  of 
Royal  Academicians.  The  matter  of  marking  the  voting-papers 
'  private '  suggests  the  sentiments  with  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  voters  regard  the  friendship  or  animosity  of  the  Academy.  We 
may,  we  think,  claim  to  be  considered  unanimous.  And  here  we  beg 
you  to  observe  that  under  the  new  regulations  we  propose  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  painter  from  completing  his  full  number  of 
eight,  in  the  other  departments  of  sculpture,  water-colour,  and  black- 
and-white  ;  for  it  is  in  the  division  of  painting  that  the  congestion 
tells  worst  in  the  interests  of  art." 

"  Can  you  show  us,"  ask  the  Academy,  with  some  signs  of  weari- 
ness, "how  your  proposed  reform  would  affect  your  exhibits?" 

"  Readily.  In  1885  the  number  of  works  above  tim  exhibited  by 
Outsiders  was  as  follows : — 


(3  exhibitQrs  with  8  works  each, 

*-l2            ..  '           "7 

giving  total 

.     24 

.     14 

U            „              ..     « 

.    ;w 

12           „              .,6 

.    m 

28           „              .,     4 

.    112 

74           „              „     i 

.  222 

124  exhibitors  (with  an  average  of  3'7  works  each)  contribnte  462 

Under  the  new  system  we  would  wish  to  see,  these  124  exhibitors 

*  Chiefly  miniatnres  aod  architectural  drawings. 
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could  ouly  be  represented  by  248  works,  so  that  room  would  be  madfr 
for  107  more  exhibitors  with  214  works." 

*'  And  what,  pray,  are  the-figures  in  1889  ?  " 

"  These :— 


2  exhibitors  with  8  works  each,  giving  total 

.     16 

5          „             „    7 

.     36 

2          „             „    6 

.     12 

9          „             „    5 

.     45 

32           „              „     4 

.  128 

99          „             „    3 

.  297 

149  exhibitors  (itbowing  average  358  each)  contribate 


538 


Examining  the  total  number  of  works  exhibited  by  Outsiders,  we 
find  these  startling  figures — namely,  that  1 449  exhibitors  contribute 
2047  works !  And  yet  you  continue  to  allow  these  1449  to  send  in 
eight  works  each  (which  would  give  a  total  of  11,592)  to  form  an 
exhibition  of  2047  works — which  you  confessedly  have  barely  time- 
to  examine,  and  which,  when  examined,  yoa  often  cannot  fiud  when 
you  are  hanging!  And,  please,  observe  we  do  not  refer  now  to  the 
misplaced  industry  for  which  you  are  thus  responsible,  nor  even  to 
the  thousands  of  works  you  reject,  whose  painters  we  cannot  consider, 
as  they  do  not  appear  in  the  catalogue  at  all." 

"  So  far  you  have  treated  only  of  Outsiders.  How,  if  you  had  your 
way,  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  us  ?  " 

"  We  f-hould  not  interfere  with  you.  The  mischief  you  do  on  the 
wall  in  crowding  out  others  is  inconsiderable.  Besides,  we  recognize 
that,  individually,  you  often  act  generously  towards  us." 

*' But,"  respond  the  Acadi-my,  "we  could  not  possibly  limit  you 
and  leave  our  own  privileges  untouched.  Think  of  the  outcry  that 
would  be  raised  by  the  public !  " 

"  Very  well,  then,"  retort  the  Outsidera ;  "  although  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  your  brethren's  full  use  of  your  privileges,  if  you  desire  it, 
reduce  your  own  limit  also  to  four.  It  will  make  very  little  difference 
to  you.     In  the  year  1885  you  stood  thus : — 


2 

1 

7 
6 
12 
12 
12 
14 


exhibitors  with  8  works  each,  giving  total 
,.    7 


16 

7 

42 

30 
48 
36 
U 
14 


60  exhibitors  (with  an  average  of  3-3  works)  contribute  217 


*  Chiefly  miniatures,  architeetnral  drawiagx.  and  black-and-white, 
t  Of  these  108  works  nol  mart  than   22,  being  oil   paintingB,  can  be  taken  into 
calculation,  m  that  the  true  average  is  only  three  works  per  artist. 
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Fifty  of  yoQ  would  be  nntouciied  by  the  change :  only  siste^'n  would 
be  affected.  In  the  four  years  from  1882  to  1885  your  aggregate 
and  average  achievements  were  these : — 


Total 

Teirlj 

1 

Kamc. 

Total 

Yeu-lj 

Number. 

Artrag*. 

Numtior. 

Avcnvt. 

HoU 

31 

7-75 

Brett 

11 

2-76 

Millais                      .     , 

22 

5-5 

Cok 

10 

2-5 

22 

5-5 

10 

2-6 

21 

5-25 

10 

2-6 

20 

6  0 

Uoughton      .... 

9 

2-25 

20 

5-0 

a 

2-25 

19 

4-75 

Orchardson  .... 

8 

2-0 

17 

4-25 

Burgess 

7 

1-75 

Long 

16 

4-0 

7 

1-75 

Pettie 

16 

4  0 

6 

1-60 

Mnrks         

15 

3-75 

6 

1-50 

14 

3-50 

Fildes 

6 

1-50 

13 

3-26 

5 

1-25 

13 

3-25 

5 

1-25 

13 

3-25 

.  Watts 

4 

10 

Oakes 

13 

3-2& 

1 

These  figures  show  a  yearly  average,  thus : — 


1882 


3-26 


1883 


3-06 


1884 


3-0 


1885 


3-58 


Or  a  general  average  over  the  whole  terifi  of  3'22." 

*'  And  in  the  present  year  ?  " 

"  In  1889  there  is  a  total  of  138  oil  pictures  by  Academicians ; 
showing  an  average  of  on/y  3'6.  The  margin  in  your  case  would  be 
as  liberal  as  in  that  of  the  Outsiders." 

"  But  apart  from  the  total  number  of  works  sent  in,"  continue  the 
Royal  Academy,  "  you  have,  we  gather,  no  cause  of  complaint.  Your 
limit  is  the  same  as  ours." 

"Utterly  different,  gentlemen;  you  may  send  in  eight,  which 
must  be  placed.  We  may  send  in  eight,  which,  for  reasons  wholly 
outside  merit,  may  all  be  escluded.  And  the  danger  of  this  is  growing 
every  year.  In  the  last  eight  years  the  number  of  works  submitted 
to  you  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year,  or  there- 
abouts. Grant  ua  our  contention  now,  while  you  can,  as  a  courtesy 
and  a  right.  Or  if  you  delay  it  you  will  be  forced  to  do  it  in  self- 
defence.      You  cannot  resist  the  rising  tide  of  numbers." 

"  We  are  obliged  for  your  evidence,  gentlemen,"  the  Outaders  are 
told;  "many  of  us   see   and   acknowledge  your  accuracy  and  jadg- 
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uient,  but  we  art-  vrry  ntirr)',  vra  caiioot  Ust«u  to  yoa.    Stand  down, 
[iteose.** 

"  But  (m  wlint  public  jirmnndB  of  i-xpt^diencr  do  yon  refuse  to  grant 
the  Oul«iidi?r'B  di-iiiiind  tliitL  llio  numlk-r  of  works  allowed  to  bt*  Sfiit 
in  Bliimtil  bt-  n.->duc«>d  ?  OF  tliu  12,000  wi>rks  submitt»I,  only  200U 
can  Ih*  pliice*].  Wliy,  on  a  wholly  illumry  pnradtf  of  cquidity,  dii  ytiti 
pcriiiHIi  in  inviting  Ontsidcra,  capable  and  incnpafalt*  attic** — principally 
thi-  latt.4-r^to  forwanl  productions  n-hich  liavi*  not  itic  ri-ni<)l<-at  diniioi- 
of  bt'iup  hon^?  Wliy  makw  this  promisi*  to  the  car  to  break  it  to 
till'  ho{M>?  Wf  do  not  now  rvfiT  lo  tin*  distress  you  help  Hnnnolly 
to  inflict  npon  tis,  terrible  in  many  cast's,  beyond  all  knowl«-dgi'  or 
imagining  of  the  ontsid.-  pnblic :  wc  mrivly  bring  to  your  nottoe  aii 
iinjnst  n*gulatioii — it  is  not  a  la>r — and  its  effect  on  the  nntM>n'-ficed 
Oataider,  You  know  that  on  your  list  of  nronM-l>e  n-formei-j*  npp(-ar 
the  nameu  of  Ix-igUton,  Millais,  Tadema,  Walts,  Po>*t»t<'r,  CaldiTon, 
Goodall,  Frith,  Hook,  Woohier,  Armitagi-,  Horsley " 

■'  Stand  down,  plense." 

Rut  matters  were  not  allowed  to  rest  thus.  The  Press,  which  was 
appealed  to,  generously  took  the  matter  up — although  thnr  f<TV'tur,  it 
mast  be  confessed,  led  them  into  making  many  gi-are  and  uiiroutidi-d 
chntfrefl  Against  the  Academy — irreinponsible  attacks  for  which  thi< 
Oalsiders  were  held  accountable,  and  through  which  their  cause  duly 
sutfered  ;  and  in  the  campaign  that  followed,  wventy-st*v(-n  British 
newspapers  discussed  the  matter  (so  far  as  T  can  aaoertain),  .wwuty- 
fonr  declaring  for  the  pnjposed  reform,  and  only  three  agsinst.  Then 
came  the  oni^laught  of  Mr.  Uolman  Hunt ;  then  the  pn»posi-(I 
"Academy  Boycott" — futile  and  tll-adt'iaed  movement  from  the 
beginning — nnd  at  length,  uearly  two  years  after  the  inception  of  th«* 
organized  action  of  the  Outsiders,  the  aonounoement  wat  made  that, 
on  the  motion  of  the  now  converted  leader  of  the  Keactiooaries  insidi* 
the  Academy,  a  committee  for  the  consideration  of  proposals  was 
apiwinted.  High  bape&  were  formed  as  to  the  result  of  thi*  tardy 
decision,  for  we  were  not  a  little  startled  by  the  phenomenon  of  iht* 
Royal  Academy  initiating  tefoim,  instead  of  obstructing  the  a<lvancf 
of  art'  and  breaking  hearts  by  refusing  it.  Two  years  hare  elapsi'd 
since  tltat  committee  was  formed.  Many  have  been  the  meetings  it 
has  held  ;  more,  and  tedious,  the  speeches  that  have  been  deliveral. 
Widening  the  scojm!  of  it^  investigations,  it  hn^  wouderi'd  ovfr  much 
groimd  and  debated  many  proposals.  And  what  is  the  rcKult  of  alt 
this  long  and  painful  labouring  of  the  mountnin':' — a  %veazeu  mousif. 
Nothing  more.  Two  recommendations  have  beeu  made  to  the  Council* 
nnd  await  oooBrmation  by  the  General  Assembly. 

They  are  these : 

(1)  No  student  is  eligible  for  probaiionship  uiler  he  or  she  has 
passed  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  and 
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(2)  No  roon-  iliaii  f'nir  norks  uf  aiiv  exhibitur.  riilicr  Member  or 
Outsider,  may  Ir*  hiinj;  on  the  line. 

And  that  is  alt!  So  for  as  the  kIiuoIh  ait*  CDiicoracd.  tlie  new 
ivguljitiim  is  i)no  wliinli  was  unqneslionably  diiiiiTiblo  tjtigctlier  with 
uibor  changeif^-nnialily,  llie  ailrisjiblencss  of  raining  Uit-  filaiidard-tcst 
for  admi^wion  now  requiwd,  the  present  one  bi'ing  jip|Mireiitly  dt-signed 
to  suit  thf  female  mid  oust  the  male  compeiiror.  Thi*  injustice  is 
bi-n-  np|mn'nt,  nct-ing  that  undi-r  the  present  niles  Humci  leu  of  the 
nuiv  probBtioDers  auiiii»ny  adniitteit  an-  women,  and  only  three  or  four 
an-  men,  while  nearly  all  the  good  resnlts  of  Aca*Jeniy  teaching  nro 
obtAiDed  from  the  aniiitl  majority  of  (he  mt-ii. 

In  respect  to  the  new  ■'  Line"  regulation,  which  was  put  in  force 
in  the  present  exhibition,  tlie  chief  result  is  tlmt  rhvfH  picture*  by 
AoaUfmicians  are  raised  above  the  liu«.  all  of  them  ftorfratU.  Elereu 
wiirkft  have  ht-t-n  raised  and  a  few  fe«t  dT  lint-apace,  of  no  great 
pxt^ut  relatively,  provided  for,  while  thousands  of  worka  remain 
unplaceil  which  the  Academy  have  declared  are  worthy  of  it!  And 
what  is  the  real  advantage  uf  all  this  debating  and  deliberation? 
.Vut/tintf.  What  has  he*-u  done  to  hint  that  the  pi-ofi-etioi-s  of  water- 
colour  painting,  and  original  etching,  uud  drawing  in  black-aud-whit<i 
ment  a  place  as  •' artists"  in  the  Ituyal  Academy?  .^otkiny.  What. 
to  lift  the  higher  forms  of  decoration  and  ornamentation  from  tlie  low 
level  of  trade-artisansliip?      Nothing. 

Never  has  there  been  so  much  and  such  |>er!<i!(teut  ciy  for  so  liltle 
wool.  N«^er  hue  a  iTankeustt'in  coped  so  teebly  and  to  Buoli  little 
purpooo  with  itu  Monster  as  the  Academy  lieform  (Jommiitou  in  the 
manner  in  whicb  they  have  approached  thia  burning  question.  A  word 
from  the  Council,  a  vnte  of  the  (ieneral  Ai^e^nibly,  and  the  thing  is 
uxorcised  at  once  and  for  ever.  But  ii  prefers  lo  retain  intncl  ita  ancient 
and  aatiquatL-d  nilet«  nti  the  ofT-clinnce  of  finding  a  few  painters  who 
may  hajily  send  iu  eight  good  pictures  a  year,  though  by  doing  so  it 
not  onlydeeply  wmngs  and  disaffecta  the  gn*iir  iKidy  of Brilisli  artists 
— mun?  particularly  the  best  of  them — but  grievously  wrongs  itself. 
I  have  alreatly  indicutt^^  bow  the  inatt*-r  might  fitly  be  laid  before  thr 
Queen,  the  IMroneaa  and  Despot  of  the  institution.  It  could  with 
ivjual  facility  and  despatch  be  entrusted  to  a  lloyal  Executive 
Commission,  similar  to  thikt  which  wrought  such  gi.H>d  in  the  case  of 
the  Universities  and  there  right«-d  de-sperate  abuses.  But  before  this 
is  done,  the  Outsiders  might  still  take  matters  into  their  hunda  and 
otMi  the  weapon  the  Ac-iidemv  has  placed  in  them,  and  by  sending  in 
avery  man  and  woroan  of  them  oiglit  works  apiece,  b<'«t  down  by  very 
force  and  weight  of  numbers  the  stubborn  opposition  which  sympathy 
cannot  melt  and  reason  cannot  shake. 
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IBSEN'S   "PEER  GYNT:" 


A   STUDY. 


THE  name  and  fame  of  Henrik  Ibsen  are  advancing  day  by  day  in 
England,  bat  the  eignificance  of  the  work  he  now  does  will  never  be 
understood  till  something  is  known  of  the  work  he  has  formerly  done. 
If  Ibst'n  is  a  realist  it  is  not  because  he  wants  the  splendour,  of  imagina- 
tion or  the  mastery  of  poetic  form  needed  to  produce  a  great  romantic 
drama.  The  man  who  since  about  1870  has  written  in  the  directest 
and  most  limpid  prose — often  appearing  bald  in  a  translation — had 
already  shown  himself  well-nigh  peerless  in  his  command  of  metrical 
resource,  had  enriched  his  countrymen  with  a  store  of  poetic  im^es 
and  pregnant  sayings  that  form  no  small  part  of  their  intellectual  and 
imaginative  being,  and  had  laid  a  touch  alike  upon  the  history  and 
scenery  of  his  native  land  that  makes  him  the  constant  companion 
of  the  traveller  as  he  wanders  through  pine-forest,  over  Bnowdrift, 
and  by  ice-tarn,  ever  haunted  by  the  magic  verses  that  now  seem  the 
direct  utterance  of  the  powers  around  him  rather  than  the  remem- 
bered speech  of  roan. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  essay  is  to  rouse  interest  in  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  products  of  Ibsen's  middle  period,  which 
intervenes  between  the  historical  and  legendary  dramas  of  his  earlier 
days  and  the  unparalleled  series  of  dramatic  studies  of  the  present 
moral,  social,  and  religious  crisis  by  which  alone  he  is  known  (however 
imperfectly)  in  England. 

"  Peer  Gynt,"  the  drama  to  which  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
my  readers,  is  a  poem,  not  a  sermon.  But  in  endeavouring  to 
expound  its  underlying  philosophy,  as  I  understand  it,  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  preach  a  good  deal,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  be  in  danger 
of  seriously  misrepresenting  the  poem  as  a  work  of  art.  And,  more- 
OT.*r,  in  attempting  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  Peer  Gynt's  mystery 
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pladgi^  that  a  Committee  ahoald  be  appointed  to  take  into  considorntiou 
tfap  subject  or  fattire  grants.  Mr.  GlatlstoDe,  who  Ksve  the  pledge, 
'wae  not  able  to  redeem  it.  If  it  should  be  said  that  he  itii^ht  havo 
doDO  so  there  and -then,  the  reply  is  that  he  probably  forcnaw  the 
Btortn  irhich  Trreckcvl  hin  Ministiy  a  month  later.  But  the  pledge  was 
adopted  by  Ids  Biic'cessors.  Six  timea  over  since  1887  has  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  recognized  the  obligation,  and  promised  that  it  should  si>on  be 
discharged.  The  sixt,h  time  he  ventared  upon  an  excnse  for  delay. 
He  pleaded  that  there  was  no  nrjrency.  He  cannot  be  blamed  for  not 
foreseeing  the  nuptials  of  thei  Karl  of  Fife,  but  at  any  rate  he  knew 
the  ag&  of  Prince  Albert  \'ictor,  and  might  have  guessed,  if  he  did  not 
•Vno«-,  wliM  were  the  expi-ctations  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  he  had 
fulfiUt'd  his  pit^mtsf  laiit  iM'Ssion,  or  at  the  beginning  of  this,  he-  would 
have  enabli-d  the  Committ*.-e  to  enter  upon  its  task  nuinilueuct-il  by 
epi'cial  or  pTttonal  cousidetations,  and  have  n-ndered  a  dutiful  ^--rvtce 
to  thf  Qu'-'-n,  As  it  is,  hi-  has  committal  n  blander  which  operat«« 
rexatiously,  if  not  disastrously,  in  both  directiuua. 

It  cannot  b<?  deniixl  that  th"  grants  which  Parliameut  has  b''"n 
called  upon  to  maki*  to  the  children  of  thy  Quwn  have  been  viewed 
with  dibfavonr  from  the  beginning,  and  with  growing  impatience  at 
t"riTy  fresh  demand.  There  is  some  evidt*nc<'  that  Ministers  have  been 
apprehensive  of  these  feelings,  if  they  have  not  shan-d  them.  We 
haft-*  it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin"  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  series,  when  a  dowry  and  nn  annuity  were  a«l:ed 
for  thv  Princess  Royal  oa  hor  marriage  witli  Prince  Frederick  William 
of  XVoBsia.  the  Prince  Consort  was  auiiooa  that  the  occasion  should  be 
taken  to  settle  once  for  all  what  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
Koyol  children.  We  art-  told  that  *'  the  Ministry  were  averse  to  this 
course,  and  seem  ind<<>ed  to  have  bren  ander  some  misgiving  as  to  how 
PiirUaroent  might  be  disponed  to  deal  with  the  special  case  which  Ihey 
wer«  noil-  called  upon  to  meet."  It  tumid  out  that  their  fears  wert» 
misplaced.  Mr.  Ko*;bnck  alrove  to  lead  on  opposition,  but  "  was  able 
to  do  nothing."  Tho  proposals  of  the  Goveniment  were  carried  by  a 
majority  of  328  to  14.  "The  House,"  says  tho  Prince,  in  a  letter  to 
Barun  Stooloiiar,  '*  was  determined  to  bft  unanimona  ont  of  respect  to 
the  Queen."  "  All  this."  lie  adds,  **  only  shows  how  little  politicians, 
in  their  over-anxiety,  often  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  conntrj-  is." 
Tlw  Prince  expressKd  his  belief  that  it  "  would  havo  been  an  easy 
matter  to  have  carried  through  tho  future  endowments  of  them  all," 
and  rcgretti'd  that  the  attempt  was  not  made.  But,  on  the  whole,  ho 
was  satisfied.  "Wo  have,"  he  said,  "established  a  good  precedent, 
not  only  for  tie  grant  ils«'lf,  bnt  for  the  way  and  manner  in  wliicli 
♦octi  grants  should  be  dealt  with."  Exp«?rience  has  phown  that  the 
Prince  was  over-sangnine  in  this  conclusion.  The  settlement  on  the 
•  '•Ule  o(  the  Prince  Cornwrt,"*  Y»l.  Iv.  p.  «. 
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Prince  of  Wales,  of  cour?)-,  misod  no  difficalty,  but  subspqnent  grants] 
have  8f Idom  been  carried  without  an  niiploasanl  djscnssion.  The  larpo ' 
niajoritit's  which  vote  fiT  thi-m  are  imsIejKliiijy.  Tliey  nrt-  prripoaed  bj' 
feho  Ministry  of  the  ilay,  who  command  a  majority  of  tJie  House,  and 
the  precaution  if.  invariably  taken  of  coining-  U>  an  underslaudin^  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  wliose  co-operation  is  never  refawd. 
It  is  here  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  niakea  itself  fult.  Thoae 
who  arc  and  tboae  who  liope  soon  to  be  its  Ber\'aut8  liav^^  a  common 
iutvreftt  in  avoiclinf^  any  course  which  would  wound  the  susceptibility 
of  the  Sovereign.  It  must  always  be  so,  but  in  an  rsp^-tia]  degree' 
when  the  Sovereign  in  a  Quccu  and  a  mother,  aiid  when  the  quei^tiou 
in  hand  rt^Iates  to  tlm  making  of  n  provision  for  her  children.  It  ia 
impossible  to  impute  it  i\»  blame  tu  Miuisten,  actual  or  expectant. 
that  they  should  be  influenced  by  such  ffelingit,  but  it  explains  the 
f'sutt  in  a  way  wliich  warrantH  no  conclusion  as  to  the  M-ntimeiitH  of 
the  people.  When  the  bonda  of  party  dlsciplino  an.'  unn-lased  the 
leaders  carry  their  followera  with  tliem,  and  parly  loyalty  lends  itaelf 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Crown. 

If  from  the  lobbies  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  jnat.  aff. 
rictorious  TOt«  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  to  one  has  been  dccia 
we  conld  pass  into  some  workshop  or  factory,  or  into  some  (jniet 
family,  which  might  seTvo  as  a  sample  of  hondreds  of  thonsands 
thronghont  the  land,  wc  should  probably  find  no  such  near  appnwcfa 
to  onftnimity.  We  should  hear  notliing  disloyal,  bnt  we  should  catch 
many  a  dissonant  note,  !Men  of  plain  speech  would  say,  perhaps,  that 
the  Queen  should  provide  for  her  children  like  otb<?r  people ;  that  sho 
is  rich  enough  to  do  it,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  do  it^  in&toad  of 
being;  permitted  to  throw  them  one  after  another  on  the  nation.  It 
is  likely  that  arithmetic  would  be  called  in  to  illustrate  the  argi^uipnt. 
The  Queen's  children  would  be  counted  up,  and  it  would  !»  reckoned 
how  much  had  been  paid  to  each  in  lump  sums  and  yeariy  allowancee, 
and  how  much  the  whole  amounted  to.  To  working  meu,  eanilsg 
their  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  a  week,  the  aggregate  may  well  seem 
fabulous.  Their  labour  would  not  produce  it  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies. Then  would  follow  the  reflection  tJmt  it  all  cornea  out  of  the 
taxes  to  which  they  contribute  when  they  drtnk  a  glass  of  ale  or  boy 
nn  ounce  of  tobacco  or  sit  down  with  their  wives  to  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
ingiMiiuus  heads  will  do  their  best  to  compute  how  much  tbey  most 
drink  and  smoke  before  the  enormous  total  will  be  covered.  Such 
comment*  will  jostly  be  voted  cnido  and  ix-riuipa  too  vulgar  for 
repetition,  but  we  hare  to  remember  that  the  people  who  make  than 
may  be  connted  by  the  million.  It  is  to  he  feared  that  in  many  a 
fnioily  of  the  humbler  middle  class  the  case  for  the  Crown  does  not. 
come  off  mnch  better.  The  father  winces  at  his  income-tflx,  and  he 
reflects  that  it  will  take  6tc  hundred  men  like  himself  to  defray  the 
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cost  of  a  prince's  annuity.  He  has  a  family  of  girls,  perhaps,  who  have 
their  matrimonial  expectations.  What  careful  saving  is  requisite  by 
way  of  preparation.  Perhaps  less  sordid  thoughts  come  in.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing,  after  all,  to  plod  and  strive  and  deny  oneself  for  those 
we  can  call  our  own.  Affection  exacts  it,  and  turns  toU  and  privation 
into  enjoyment.  And  then  it  may  occur  as  a  matter  of  sarprise  that 
the  Queen  can  so  easily  forego  such  pleasures.  Her  sole  privilege,  it 
will  be  said,  is  to  have  children  ;  the  further  privilege  of  maintaining 
them  and  providing  for  them  is  thrown  upon  the  public.  Such 
reflections  are  no  doubt  very  one-sided,  very  narrow,  and  very 
wrong ;  but  if  they  could  all  find  vocal  utterance,  and  be  combined 
in  one  choros,  they  would  drown  the  cheers  of  the  courtly  majority  at 
St.  Stephen's. 

Much  of  the  growing  irritation  that  has  been  felt  on  the  subject  of 
these  Royal  grants  has  arisen  irom  circumstances  which  have  no  logical 
connection  with  them,  though  they,  nevertheless,  exert  a  powerfhl  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Queen  has  given  herself  up  to  a  life  of  seclusion.  We  know  the 
cause  and  can  respect  it,  but  there  are  limits  beyond  which  condona- 
tion cannot  be  carried.  Nothing  has  happened  to  the  Queen  which 
is  not  written  down  in  the  nnalterable  fate  of  men  and  women.  Of 
every  married  couple  one  must  be  the  survivor,  and  in  one-half  of  all 
snch  separations  it  is  the  stay  of  the  household,  the  counsellor,  the 
protector,  the  bread-winner  that  is  taken  away.  Such  severed  unions, 
could  we  look  into  their  history,  would  for  the  most  part  be  found  as 
full  of  tender  recollections  and  of  the  romance  of  early  love  as  any 
that  derive  more  of  splendour,  but  not  more  of  sanctity  and  nobleness, 
from  their  nearness  to  a  throne.  Thousands  of  women  are  doomed 
by  one  great  loss  to  a  life  of  penury  and  privation.  They  take  up 
the  struggle,  the  world  knows  nothing  of  their  sorrows,  and  God 
helps  them  through.  It  is  useless  to  make  comparisons,  but  public 
duty  must  be  held  to  weigh  for  something  in  the  scales  of  private 
grief.  The  Queen  has  not  abandoned  her  position.  Much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  people,  she  has  retained  her  place  on  the  throne, 
but  she  has  combined  with  a  retention  of  its  honours  and  emoluments 
the  privileges  of  a  recluse.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  some  who 
have  been  her  Ministers  that  the  Qncen  is  sedulous  in  the  dischai^e 
of  one  part  of  her  duties.  She  reads  the  diplomatic  despatches  before 
they  are  sent  out,  she  examines  the  draft  of  every  important  Bill,  she 
lends  to  her  advisers  the  aid  of  her  large  political  experience,  and 
probably  of  her  matured  opinions.  Of  the  value  ^of  the  latter  Her 
Majesty's  published  works  do  not  permit  us  to  entertain  an  exagger- 
ated estimate,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  write  a  book  and  another  to  sit 
in  council.  The  important  fact  is  that  these  duties  are  done  in 
jnirate.     The  public    know   nothing    of  them.     So    far  as  outside 
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obsenraticn  goc-j',  tin-  life  el*  the  Quaimi  »  uiit*  to  which  wd  epilhi-t 
might  bi'  iittochitl  which,  though  trar  nrid  nut  Duvt>n:1y  condtfTiinatory, 
might  stiniid  hiunh.  Kti<>ii};h  (o  sny  timt  it  doi^  not  Beem  to  bu 
iuBpinid  bv  aiiy  ki-i*u  iiiiiliiict  for  thi-  dittifs  of  hi-r  position.  I'arlia- 
m[>nt  ie  nurcr  oix-ned  by  the  Queen  in  pi'renn.  Tin-  Conunissionpre 
who  flpi»c(ir  on  Iht  bt'half,  wt^vo  thi-ir  ntlin-  a  liUli*  inor«  modrni. 
would  piu*^  very  wull  for  so  luiiny  Kepulilirnii  Dc)Hitii-8.  The  Queen'B 
social  dnti<-a  mid  Siaie  fanctiont;  an*  disdiargpd,  and  admirably  dia- 
charged,  by  tlu-  JViticc  of  Wuh's  and  her  olhrr  fhihln'n.  Backinjrham 
Palace  ifa  scldoiu  irnjiiii'-d.  Tin-  yi-ar  i>  epi-nt  in  iH-riodical  traiifitiuiis 
from  WiudwJi*  t«  Oj^born.^  and  from  Osbomo  to  Balmoral.  ITm' people 
leani  1hroiif»h  thf  newspapiTs  tjiat  thf  llnynl  train  fwi-pt  through  I.ha 
country, while  th<-y  wer*-  asleep,  ami  that  tin-  blinds  vfcn-  drawn  np  at 
Perth.  Only  on  on<>  point  ha^  tier  MHJt><)ty  difplayed  nn&llin^:  vigil- 
ance. Her  childr.-n  ha\i-  alwnvs  Kf-n  marched  at  tho  proper  timff 
to  the  try»ting  tree,  and  most  gracious  M^^sages  have  bi'cn  B«'Dt  to 
Poi'liomcnr.  Tlie  Queen  hns  nrver  cpuwd  to  l»e  alive  tci  tht*  duties  of 
htT  peiipir-,  and  iio-vrr  for  a  mnmeur  ent<'rtaint>d  the  fmspicion  thai  they 
might  pii.<i»iblv  n-main  unfultillcd. 

Something  must  be  said  respecting  the  character  of  thmse  Royal 
marriages,  since  it  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  question  which  has 
been  raised  in  Parliament.  With  one  exception  they  have  bctn  nil 
an-Engliflh.  Across  the  border  we  may  be  reminded  that  the  eicop- 
tion  is  Scotch.  That  correction  breaks  no  bones.  Union  or  no 
nnion,  we  are  all  one  people  from  Lund's  End  to  -lohu  o'  Qroata.  Bnt 
with  that  exception  all  the  Queen's  children  hare  married  foreigiiers. 
or  course  we  must  not  be  unraasonable.  England  belongs  to  the 
family  of  nations,  and  intermarriagiia  among  members  of  the  ruling 
houses  may  be  permitt^'d,  and  In  some  casea  welcomed,  on  grounds  of 
amity.  It  would  bo  invidious  to  descend  to  particulars,  but  there 
is  one  Koyal  lady  amongst  us  whom  we  never  think  of  as  a  foreigner. 
whose  conduct  ia  her  high  station  has  always  been  such  as  to  entitle 
her  to  the  warmest  respect,  and  who  ncrer  fails  to  win  friends 
wherever  her  sunny  glances  fall.  Two  of  tho  Queen's  children  havo 
made  great  alliancGs.  They  place  the  Crown  in  the  closest  family 
connection  with  the  Imperial  Uooses  of  Oermany  and  Rut^sia.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  such  marriages  could  have  any  political  im- 
portance. They  certainly  do  not  tiireatcn  our  liberties,  and  tliere  ia 
some  reason  to  believe  that  they  exert  on  the  whole  on  influence 
rather  favourable  Hiaa  otherwise'  to  international  peaco.  Hence  we 
let  them  pass  without  any  adverse  comment.  But  it  must  be  rather 
puzzling  to  an  KngUshman,  and  were  he  not  rather  thick-skinned  would 
be  aomewhat  irritating,  to  redcct  that  the  Royal  Family  of  England  haa 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  morn*  foreignernt.  The  few  marriagea  our 
princes  hare  made  with  English  women  hare  been  clandestine,  iUegtd, 
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ftnd  gonemlly  stampi^tl  irith  some  greut  scandal.  Tbi<  Urnml  of 
degndation  is  officially  attaclitid  lo  tlieiij.  There  are  willing  Awain^, 
wealthy  and  of  ancient,  linent^,  who.  but-  for  one  reosou.  would  b« 
ready  lo  try  their  fortunes  at  Court.  The  reason  is  mw  of  mysterious 
origin,  but  of  Btiingciit  rigour,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  doomed  for 
<^er  to  sit  below  th'^  salt.  The  <^ueen  is  horsetf  superior  to  this 
insano  etiqaett^.  She  has  suffered  l'i«m  it,  and  would,  perhaps,  dis- 
peoKO  with  it  if  she  coiiM.  A«  it  is  ahe  is  content  lo  supply,  in  rare 
instances,  tlie  means  of  evasion.  Her  Iati>8t  son-in-lnw  has  been  made 
a  Boyal  Highness  in  ordrr  to  reiid^-r  his  p(»irion  less  intolerable.  It 
is  impoaslble  to  envy  the  fat«  of  th^^st^  iltii«trions  pensonagee  who  are 
from  tima  to  time  brought  over  to  become  the  husband^t  of  Rnglish 
prtnoeeoes.  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  a^  fit  ubjectg  of  com- 
paasioD.  They  will  never  be  naturalized,  however  long  they  may  live 
Mmongst  US.  They  conaot  muc  freely  with  English  society,  since  Ihey 
nowhi'FO  Qnd  their  equals.  Topnlar  they  cannot  be.  The  public 
eyes  them  qui^ically,  taJdug  in  their  position  at  »  glance,  aud 
delighted  at  surprising  one  of  them  in  Highland  g&rb.  Rut  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  main  purpose  of  their  presence  on  tlnglish  soil 
u  aiwwered  sncccasfuUy.  As  purveyors  of  domestic  happineaa  to  the 
Crown  they  fenci'  it  otf  from  all  admixture  of  native  blood,  and  we 
have  the  honour  of  b^ing  their  {taymastera. 

We  DOW  come  to  what  ts  the  jirincipal  sotirce  of  licstility  to  these 
lioyal  grants.  They  are  believed  to  be  anneoeasary.  The  Queen  is 
■opposed  to  be  extTcmdy  rich.  Her  income  is  set  down  at  £085,000 
a  year,  the  total  which  tigiirea  in  the  Civil  liist,  anionntiug  to  more 
-Uian  a  thousand  pounds  a  day.  It  is  seen  to  be  impossible  that  the 
Qaeen  should  spend  anything  like  this  enormous  num.  Her  Kfajesty 
bus  the  reputation  of  b«*ing  exce.ssively  economical,  not  to  say 
penurious.  Tales  to  this  effect,  which  are  afloat  in  the  Higli  lands, 
oome  like  Kmall  icebergs  into  the^  eouthern  latittides.  and  creatct  the 
belief  that  she  has  a  passion  for  hoarding.  This  is  one  of  the 
roiaona  aavgned  for  her  preferring  the  secluded  life  she  leads,  and 
tlie  first  conclitsion  reached  Is  one  suggestive  of  injustice.  The 
Queen,  it  is  said,  eajuys  all  the  emoluments  of  her  high  position^ 
while  she  shirks  its  duties.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  liberallv.  but  not 
extravagantly,  prwided  for  by  a  Parliamentary  grant  and  the  income 
from  his  Comioh  Duchy.  But  this  provision  is  nia<h>  for  him  aa 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  'llirone,  and  not  as  its  occnpont.  The  income 
of  the  Prince  must  be  heavily  taxed  in  discharging  dutiea  for  which 
his  Uoyal  mother  receives  the  pecuniary  equivalent.  It  Is  not  known 
tltat  the  Queen  has  mode  any  contribution  to  her  son's  purse  in 
oonaldcration  of  his  taking  so  much  of  the  burden  of  toyalty  upon  his 
shoulders.  If  this  has  lieen  done  it  would  be  well  that  it  were  known. 
lb  would  go  far  towards  removing  presomable  discredit.     The  general 


impresstOD  is  that  the  Queen  fiiids  a  moro  proGtablt*  ose  for  her  money, 
tbat  slio  puts  it  out  to  the  oxclumgers,  buyo  Consols  or  invests  in  Ininl. 
The  belief  is  that  she  is  building  ap  a  coloasal  fortime,  and  ia  already 
one  of  tbe  wealtJiiust  wotnon  in  Europe.  The  mjrsteriooBnoss  vhicli 
has  been  allowed  to  gather  round  the  proprietaiy  intoregts  of  the 
Queen  givee  strength  to  thia  belief.  An  Act  of  Parliamanl  ensurea 
her  personal  rights  as  regards  all  pstatea  that  have  been  pnrchaaed 
with  money  accruing  from  the  Privy  Purse,  and  provides  tbat,  how- 
ever they  may  hereafter  bo  disposed  of,  they  shall  never  l>e  inert.'t'd  in 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown.  Another  Act  of  Parliamont  secures  tha 
privacy  of  Her  Majesty's  testomeutary  dispositions.  The  wills  of  all 
her  subjects  when  they  become  o)KTative  are  open  to  inspection. 
Any  one  may  read  them  for  a  ehilUng.  Bat  the  will  of  tbe  Queen 
ia  nevvr  to  see  daylight.  Her  subjects  are  never  to  know  bow  rich 
she  was,  or  'n-hat  she  may  have  done  with  ber  moaoy.  The  same 
becrecy  is  thrown  over  tlie  expenditure  of  tbe  Civil  List.  The 
accounts,  we  have  learned  from  the  recent  debate,  are  made  op^ 
annually  to  the  end  of  tbe  year,  while  the  rest  of  tho  public  accounts 
are  made  up  to  the  3lst  of  March.  The  rceoU  is  tbat  the  oxpendi- 
tnre  on  tbe  Civil  list  can  never  be  checked,  only  the  fint  quarter 
fignres  in  the  returns,  and  the  accomits  for  that  amnll  portion  of  the 
year  may  1>o  so  managed  as  to  bo  perfectly  accurate,  and  at  the  sama 
time  misleading.  This  secrecy  has  been  vindicated  in  oonneetiian 
with  the  appointiuoTit  of  the  Committee  on  Graiita  to  the  Crown,  Tho 
"  militant "  section  of  the  Honse  were  most  anxtons  that  tbe  acconnts- 
of  tiw  Civil  Ijist  should  be  open  to  investigation,  but  the  Government 
stood  firm,  and  the  demand  was  for  some  tini'*  refused.  ^Vhat  in  the- 
juslitication,  what  the  motive  for  all  this  secrecy?  It  ia  naturally 
assumed  that  there  mnat  be  aoraetliing  which  it  ivould  be  iuterestiog- 
to  discover  where  so  mnch  pains  is  taken  to  conceal. 

Tbe  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  Parliament  in  connectioii 
with  the  more  recent  grants  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  sua- 
picions entertained  as  regards  the  Civil  List.  Whf tber  those  sos^cioua 
are  well  founded,  or  whether,  if  clearly  virrilied,  they  point  to  any 
practice  which  is  wrong  or  illegal,  are  questions  which  we  need  nob«t> 
present  discuss.  The  point  is  to  see  how  they  arise,  and  what  room 
ibere  is  for  them  witbia  the  facts  of  tho  case.  The  Civil  List  of  tho 
Queen  was  settled  in  accordance  with  Iht-  report  of  a  Select  Committee* 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  December  1837,  tbe  year  of 
her  Majesty's  accession.  It  consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  tuaanp; 
whom  were  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Rnssell,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Qrot«^ 
Mr.  Stnitt,  Viscount  tlbrington,  and  Mr.  Goulburu.  The  order  of 
n-ference  appears  to  have  been  extremely  simple.  Two  sets  of  paper* 
were  n^ferred  to  them,  tbe  first  containing  the  acoounta  of  the  incomo- 
and  expenditure  of  tbe  Civil  List  of  William  IV.  from  January  1, 1^81 , 
*  SiiK«  tti*  aL>ort  viu)  writMti  ttM  llvjiort  Im*  been  r«priut«d. 
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ta  December  31,  1836;  tbe  seooncl  an  astiioate  pre^mrcd  at  the 
TntMttTy  of  the  probable  f  ature  charge  of  the  Civil  last  of  Hot  Majesty. 
Tbey  were  recinjpcil  to  tftke  these  papers  into  their  conaidorfttiou  and 
report  thereon.  Thfly  say ,  in  the  course  of  their  Report,  that,  "  not 
having  the  power  of  Hondin^  for  papers  or  cxamimnj];  witoesses,"  the 
informatton  on  which  they  prococded  was  aecc^sarily  limited  to  the 
papon  bfforo  them,  and  "  to  tho  cxplanationa  given  by  the  ofGcial 
■enrants  of  Her  Majesty  (i.e.,  tha  members  of  the  Govemmeut)  who 
w.-  ■    ra  of  the  Oommittoe."     They  add  that  not  only  had  this 

infi  I  l>e«i  given  them  to  the  extent  afforded  in  1830,  when  a 

aimihu:  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  aocessiou  of  William  IV.,  bat 
that  more  d<*tuiled  nxptanations  were  added  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
Lbeir  diiiibt^ralions.  Coutrary  to  ageaeraJ  improssion,  tbey  state  that 
it  bud  not  been  fonad  necessary  during  the  two  last  reigns  to  apply  to 
Farliamciit  for  the  means  of  defraying  any  incroased  eipendituiw 
boTfond  tlw  amoant  origiaalty  fixed  as  the  income  of  the  Civil  List. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that,  iu  tho  matter  of  keeping  tvithiu  their 
incomes,  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  are  entith^d  to  share  in  what  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  pecnllnr  crt-dit  of  the  present  reign. 
The  chaogeB  made  in  tho  old  Civil  List,  iu  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
requtrcmettls  of  tho  new  reign,  did  not  extend  much  further  than 
certain  rft-arrangements.  The  Civil  List  of  William  IV,  amonntod  to 
£510^000.  From  this  sum  was  sabtraLted,  first,  the  annuity  of  £50,000 
paid  to  Qn.vn  Adelftide.  A  further  sum  of  £75,000  for  pensions  was 
transferred  to  tho  Consolidated  Fund,  subject  to  an  inquiry  tJien  about 
to  be  instituted  by  tho  Hou^o  of  Commons.  A  similar  transfer  was 
made  of  £10,000  which  had  stood  under  the  head  of  Secret  Servicf* 
Money.  Deducting  these  sums  from  the  old  Civil  List,  the  aggregate 
is  brought  down  to  £375.000,  which  is  £10,000  less  than  the  amount 
■t  which  the  Committee  agreed  to  fix  Hit  Majvsty's  Cirjl  List.  Tliis 
sam  of  £10,000  is  made  up  of  £ti00D,  which  vrim  lefl  unappropriated, 
apparently  as  a  ma^n  to  "  go  upon."  and  a  small  balance  of  increase 
ia  tJip  charges,  after  certain  economies  and  personal  changes  had  Iwen 
iDide.  Thus,  the  salaries  of  tlie  Lord  Steward  and  tho  Ijord  Cham- 
berlain were  reduced  to  £2000,  a  saving  in  round  figures  of  £1500 ; 
the  aalaiy  of  the  Mnster  of  the  Horse  was  reduced  from  £3350  to 
£3500.  Thnse  rt<tuctions  bad  been  reootnmendeil  by  the  Committee 
of  1S3I,  but  weni  nnfc  carried  into  effect.  This  was  now  io  be  ddne> 
tvbile  thr*  nffioe  of  Groom  of  tho  Stole,  with  a  salary  of  £2163,  was  to 
be  abolished.  As  regards  inferior  officera  and  "  menial  si-rvants,"  tlie 
Committee  abstained  from  making  any  inquiry,  ooocurring  In  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Committee  in  1831,  that  "  it  was  not  con- 
nistent  with  the  respect  dne  to  Iler  Majesty  to  scmtiuise  the  details  of 
liar  domestic  household."  The  Committee-  agreed  with  the  proponal 
made  by  tbe  Treasury  to  reduce  the  number  of  Lords-in-W^aiting  from 
twelve  (o  eight,  and  tbe  number  of  Grooms-in- Waiting  from  thirteen 
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to  eight.  Oil  iho  other  hand,  as  the  laditw  iq  atteadoiict-  un  the  lata 
(^een  ConBort  had  been  provided  for  oat  of  the  anniitby  of  £00,000, 
which  was  to  I>e  oinittod  from  the  new  Ci\'il  List,  it  was  held  nece,<sanr 
tti  make  some  ]]niviaioD  for  the  hidics  of  Ucr  MojeKty's  Uousehuld. 
After  making  these  changes,  the  Coaimitti«e  rn]Kirt<-d  that  the  CitU 
List  of  Her  AlajpHty  should  bo  fixed  according  l^i  tlie  followinj?  esti- 
mate:— Class  1.,  Privy  Purat\  £60,000;  Clasa  II.,  Kt-tired  allowonces, 
salaries,  and  wages.  £I81.2(}0;  Cla»ii  IK.,  Rxpcnse  of  Hou!u>hiih], 
£172,500:  Class  iV.,  Koyal  houiity,  alms,  and  special  services.  £lo,20U  : 
Closa  v.,  Pensions  (Her  Majesty  to  bo  empowered  to  grant  pcnsious  in 
e\'ery  year  to  the  extent  of  £1200  per  annum).  Unappropriattni 
nooeya,  £8040.  The  som  for  pensions,  which  the  Committee  enclose  in 
brackets,  is  not  usually  reckoned  in  the  Civil  List.  Omittingthat  sum, 
the  other  items  amount  to  £385,000. 

It  may  be  int^-rvsting  at  this  point  to  gc  a  little  fnrther  back  in 
oar  inquiriea  concerning  tJie  Civil  List  than  was  thought  necessary  by 
the  CoTomitteeof  1837,  or  than,  inde«d,  fell  within  the  limited  soope 
of  the  tenns  of  reference.     The  Civil  List  is    the  offspring  of  the 
devolution.     The  Customs  and  Excise  were  gnuited  to  CharleB  II.  for 
lifp.      They  went  to  defray  the   whole  of  the  cost  of  govemuient,  to 
be   supplemented,   when  needful,   by  Uie  subsidies   of  the  House  of 
('ommons.     On  the  acce^iHiou  of  William  III.  the  House  chan<:red  its 
system.      It  kept  in  its  own  haiidii  the  bulk  of  the  revenues,  applicable, 
among  other  purpoties,  to  the  maiuteuaoce  of  the  army,  prefemng  to 
vote  them  year  by  year,  and  they  granted  to  the  King  a  life  income  of 
£600,000,  to  maintain  his  huuKehold  and  to  defray  thoee  charges,  set 
forth  in  a  Hat  or  catalogue,  which  belonged  to  the  sernce  of  the-  Crown. 
The  same  system  was  adopted  with  Anne,  George  I,,  and  Goorge  II., 
but  the  allowances  were  larger.     The  snm  assigned  to  the  Civil  liist 
during  those  reigns  was  not  paid  wholly  or  chiefly  in  money.    Certain 
source-s  of  rovenne  were  made  over  to  the  Crown,  which  were  esl-imat4»4 
to  yield  a  certain  amomit,  though  they  might,  and  as  time  wenr  oo 
tliftv  did,  yield  an  amount  much  larger.     The  Civil  List  of  (Jeorge  H, 
included  certain   branches  of  the  Customs  and   Kxciae,  the   duty  oo 
"  low  wines  "  and  wine  licencea.  the  Qux  duty,  and  the  duty  on  certaia 
yam  imported  from  Ireland.      Several  of  thes^  duriea  were  repealed 
during  bis  reign,  bnt  in  each  ease  an  oxtra  sum  wax  paid  htm  byway 
of  compensation.     Thera  was  also  added  a   lumpsum   of    £i'30,<iOU, 
to  be  paid  in  cash,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  pnynicnts  under  the  CiWl 
List  to  the  amount  lixed  by  Parliament.     There  were  also  several 
smaller  or  casual  sources  of  income,  of  which  no  account  was  takru. 
The  total  sum  6xed  by  the  Civil  List  was  £800,000.     If  the  reivnues 
lell  short  of  that  amount  Parliament  was   pledged  to  make  it   good. 
If  tliey  exceeded  that  amount  so  mnch  the  better  for  the  King.      Ou 
the  accession  of  George  III.   a  new  system  was  adopted.     The  King 
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*'gare  up"  these  socalled  hereditary  revenues,  and  f-ook-in  exchange 

«  fixed  annnity  of  £800,000,  to  be  paid  ia  money.    It  was  notepongb. 

(jftrge  additions  were  made  to  tt,  in  apite  ot  which  the  debts  on  the 

Civil    List    accumulated   to  enormoiut  amounts.      The   annaity   was 

raised  to  £000,000  in  1778,  and  to   £l,02I.538in   181^,  and  yet  it 

was  reported  by  a  Select  Committee  in  1 815  that  the?  grants  which  had 

been  made  In  the  coone  of  the  reign  in  liqaidation  of  tbo  aireara  of 

the  Civil  Li&t  amounted  to  £3,113,06]  lOs.  10|(/.    The  comment  will 

be,  what  atrocious  ext  ruvagance  !  and  extravagant  no  doubt  it  was,  but 

we  must  reoollect  wltat  charges  hud  to  be  borne.     Tlie  Civil  List  was 

then,  literally,  a  list  of  the   services  to  be  defrayed  by   the  Crown. 

First  came  the  annuities  paid  to  the  nnmerous  members  of  the  Koyal 

Family,  including  the  King  and  the  Queen  Consort,  onU  amounting  for 

the  year  1818  to  £334,500.     Next  came  certain  "  allowanceB"  to  the 

Ijord  t_'hancelIor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Judges  of 

the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  PleaSj  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 

and  Justices  of  the  Court  of  threat  Session  in  Walea     These  wctpp  not 

small    soma :     the   Lord    Chancellor  took  £5000,    and    the   King's 

Bench  £8500,  the  total  amounting  to  £32,678   35.  -ild.     These  great 

ofBciols  had  a  part  of  their  salaries  paid  ont  of  the  Civil  List,  tlic  rest 

being  mado  up  of  fees,  or  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament.  Kext  follows 

&  colossal  catalogue,  comprising  our  diplomatic  esrabli aliments  in  all 

parts  of  the  world,  from  the  great  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  a 

salary  of  £10,000  a  year,  to  the  ^limsters  at  the  Court  of  the  Grand 

Duke  of  Parma  and   the  Swiss  Cantons,  together  with    a  host  of 

Consuls-Gen^-ral      and    Consuls,     the     total     cost     amounting    to 

XIGO.qOO  Oa.  2\f}.    The  ne.xt  class  we  pass  over.     The  charges  under 

it  are  of  a   multifarious  description,  from  the  salary  of   the   Lord 

President  of  the  Council   at  £4000  a  year,  and  the  Constable  of  Dover 

Castle  at  £4100  a  year,  to  the  ounmty  of  £50  paid   to  the  Mayor  of 

Macclesfield  towards   the  stipend  of  the  vicar  of  the   parish.     The 

aggregate  amounted  to  £16,'IS5  -U.  ^\d.     Wa  must  also   pass  over 

the  "  Occasional  Payments,"  including  gifts  of  plate  and  cquljmgee  to 

onr  Foreign  AmbosBadnrB,  quite  In  the  usual  course,  and  presents  to 

Foreign  Ministers,  no  doubt  for  services  rendered  in  th*'  complicated 

politics  of  the  time.  Thos«»  payments  vary  in  amount  from  £]fl,05'l  (h. 

under  thi'  head  of  I>'(lcipncy  of  Tn-asuTy  Fees,  to  £1157  28.  2^*/.  to 

Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan  for  printing  Fonns  of  Prayer.     The  Pension 

[Jst  also   moftt  Ix-   left  untouched.       But  it   may  be   added,  as   an 

illoRtraiion  nf  the  very  various  character  i>f'  the  charges  thrown  on  the 

Civil  List,  thai  tie  King  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  transjwrting  (Hlons  to 

Botany   Bay.      After  this  review  there  may   be  some  disj^osition  to 

rerifie  the   censunMi  which  have  been  pansfd  on  the  extravagance  of 

6eorg<^  III.,  fonnded  chiefly  on  the  debts  that  accomulated  on  the 

Civil    Lifit,  and  the  frequent  appeals  to  Parliament  for  relief.     The 
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King  !)ore  a  largi*  part  of  tbe  Dr|>GniU-'s  of  the  Goverument,  such  as 
now  figure  in  the  Civil  Sfmct^  Kstunotas.  The  Hum  assigned  for  the 
poqioae  originally  waa  far  too  small,  an^  in  the  Av^ntful  course  of  his 
i-eign  it  wa9  imtxuuible  to  ke«p  within  tho  ancittut  Loandft.  Th« 
lutein  was  largely  altered  on  the  acce^iuon  of  George  IV.,  but  not 
completely  till  thii  reirjn  of  William  IV.,  on  whose  Civil  Liat  that  of 
the  Que^-n  was  modelled. 

It  ia  evident,  from  the  acconnt  above  giren  of  their  lakotin,  that 
the  Committee  of  IS'IT  did  not  interpret  their  duties  too  spriouslr. 
They  reducetl  eome  of  the  larger  aalarisB,  they  slightly  diiiiini&hftd 
the  uutnher  of  officials  in  attendance  at  Court,  and  they  transferred 
some  cousidiTable  items  of  acoouot   from  the  Civil  List  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fuud  ;  bat  tht-y  made  no  attempt  to  aualyttn  the  aggregatea 
of  expeuditure.     The  accounts  which  were  placed  before  them  Cor 
iLeir  guidauco  showed  how   much   had  b«E*D  actually  s)>ent  in  each 
year  of  thi-  pi-ovioue  reign  from   W<i\  to  183(>,  and.  with  thu  excep- 
tion of  the  changes  jiisl  nnrntioned,  they  adopted  the  figures  without 
inquiry  in  fixing  Her  Majesty's  Civil  List.      It  was  assumed  that  the 
expi'-nditiire  under  William   IV.  furnished  no  openings  for  ecoaomy, 
and  that  the  same  scale  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Queen.     To 
show   how   much    room    there    wns    fur    iiivi-i^tiuBtion    end    poBsihle 
retrenchment,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  how  much  uf  the  exponditnre 
was   examined    in   detail   and   how  much  was   passed  in   the  lump. 
The  Balariea  in   the   Ijonl   Cliamberiain's  department    nmoonted    to 
£G6,40'.t,     Of  this  sum,  the  salaries  of  tlie  LonI  Chamberlain  himself 
and  of  the  lords  and  grooms  in  waiting  account  for  £10,30^.     The 
salaries  of  tJie  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  maids  of  honour,  and 
tbe  "  menial  attendants  "  on  Her  Majesty's  person  bring  the  sum  up 
to  £20,06-^.      Then    come    "other   offices  and    supcraunnationa," 
£46,*13&.      Some  of  these  are  enumerated  in  one  of  the  appendices. 
bot  tbe  sum  total   is  left  untouched   by  the  Committee.      It  is  the 
same  with  the  salaries  iu  tbe  Lord  Steward's  department.      His  own 
salary   is  £2000,   reduced   from    £2436 ;    "  other  offices  and  supei^ 
anuuatious"  amount  to  JCU4,d81.      Tnniing  to  the  list  in  which  most 
of  these  offices  are  given,  we  find  the  Corpe  of  Gentlemen- at- Arms 
down    for  iollIO,    the    Coqw  of    Yeomeu  of  the   Ciuaid  for  £7600; 
gentlemen  ushertj,  grooms,   pages,  &c.,    for   JC7&7G  ;    olHcen  having 
obarge  of  fnniiture,  £5^09 ;  while  Ihe  Cumptrullvruf  vVc<.Y>nnts>clerin, 
and  metweugers  in  the  Lord  Otiuuberiain's  office  cost  £^110.      In  the 
Lord   ^Steward's  department   there  is  a   treasurer  with  a  salary  of 
£904,  a  comptruUer  at  the  same  sum,  and  a  JUaster  of  the  Uooiiehold 
at  £1158.     The  Secretary,  Pa>-mos1er  of  llie  Household,  and  cleeka, 
offiae  keepem,    and  mewengers    tn    the    I<ord   Steward's   office   otkst 
among  them  £3fl30.     Then  follows  a  picture»(ae  entry.     Donwlao 
■arrants  tn  the  enry,  wine  and  beer  cellars,  clerks  of  tlte  kitiAm'a 
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office,  kitchens,  confectioneiy,  pastry,  table  deckers,  &c.,  £9938.  On 
tite  eBtablishment  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  we  have  the  Master 
himself  with  a  salary  of  £2500  ;  a  chief  eqnerry  and  clerk  marshal, 
salary  £1000;  four  equerries,  £3000  ;  secretary  and  clerks  of  stables, 
£1500;  and  finally,  passing  over  other  items,  "coachmen,  postilion^, 
helpers,  grooms,  porters,  footmen,  and  other  domestic  servants, 
£12,563."  The  superannuations  and  retired  allowances  for  the  three 
departments  amount  to  more  than  £16,000.  All  this  money  goes  for 
salaries  and  wages  alone.  It  was  spent  under  William  IV.,  and  it 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  that  it  should  be  spent  under  Queen 
Victoria.  It  amomits  to  a  grand  total  of  £131,260,  and  the  Committee 
took  it  over  bodily  into  the  new  Civil  Liat. 

The  same  plan  was  adopted  in  fixing  the  sum  that  should  be 
applied  to  the  future  expense  of  the  Royal  Household.  The  accounts 
referred  to  the  Committee  included  his  late  Majesty's  tradesmen's  bills 
for  a  period  of  six  years,  showing  how  much  was  spent  each  year  on 
each  article  of  outlay  or  consumption.  The  total  amounted  to  an 
averse  of  about  £172,500,  and  this  snm  the  Committee  adopted  in 
Sxing  the  expenditure  of  the  Queen.  The  tradesmen's  bills  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department  fall  under  some  six-and-thirty  different 
beads.  Taking  the  year  1836,  the  upholsterers  and  cabinetmakers 
figure  for  £11,381;  joiners  and  blindmakers,  £1038;  locksmiths, 
ironmongers,  and  armourers,  £4119;  and  so  on  with  trunkmakers, 
clockmakers,  silkmercera,  linendrapers,  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  list. 
The  tailors'  bills  vary  a  good  deal  from  year  to  year.  In  1832  they 
amonnt«d  to  £2682,  the  next  year  only  to  £59,  the  year  after  they 
reached  £1547,  then  sank  to  £938,  and  closed  in  1836  at  £25.  In 
the  whole  of  the  six  years  £52  was  spent  in  hats,  and  £97  in  hraiery 
and  gloves.  The  washing  of  the  household  came  to  £3014  in  1836, 
and  to  £15,481  in  the  six  yeai^.  Next  to  washing  stands  coap.  It 
cost  £479  in  1836,  and  this  was  about  the  average,  the  total  for  six 
years  being  £2687.  During  the  whole  period  £774  was  spent  on 
chinuLcy  sweeps,  and  £11,154  on  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  chemists. 
Tlien  follows  a  miscellaneous  item  of  allowances  in  lieu  of  apartments 
and  lodgings,  hire  of  horses,  disbursements  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office,  the  wveral  housekeepers,  extra  housemaids,  charwomen,  rates 
and  taxes,  amounting  to  £4631,  or  a  six  years'  total  of  £28,050.  Last 
of  all  comes  an  item  of  £2997,  or  a  total  of  £18,651,  for  "  messengers' 
bills."  We  seem  to  have  seen  this  before,  but  it  has  not  been 
reckoned  twice  over.  We  are  now  among  bills,  and  not  salaries. 
Jj&t  na  now  cross  over  to  the  Lord  Steward's  department,  which  has 
mainly  to  do  with  consamable  provisions,  the  furnishing  of  the  royal 
tables.  Again  taking  the  year  1836  as  an  example,  we  find  that 
JB2050  was  spent  on  bread,  £4976  on  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  and 
eggs,  £9472  on  bntcher's   meat,  £3633   on  poultry,  £1979  on   fish, 
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and  £464-1  on  grocery.  Among  bercroges,  £-1850  is  down  for  wine. 
£1843  for  liqueurs,  and  £2811  for  ale  and  I>eer.  The  wax  candles 
conanmcd  cost  £1077;  tlie  tallon*  candlcB,  £679;  the  lamps,  £4660; 
and  the  fuel,  £GS4G.  The  total  amount  expended  on  thfax^  and  similar 
articles  for  one  year  was  £(>3,907,  while  anndr}*  other  expenaciB  in  the 
Lord  St0ward'ii  department,  including  gardens,  jachts,  travpUing 
expenses,  board  wages,  4c.,  bring  it  up  to  £02,0C.'i.  We  will  spare 
our  readers  a  visit  to  the  establiiihmcnt  of  the  IKfaster  of  the  Horse, 
with  it?  £('.203  for  liveries,  £5208  for  forage,  and  £1825  for  car- 
riages, reaching  a  total  in  ti-adesmen's  bills  for  one  year  of  £36.7114., 
and  a  total  for  the  six  years  of  £232,Co9.  The  total  of  these  trades- 
mea'g  bills  in  all  three  departments  was  found,  as  has  been  said,  to 
amoont  on  an  average  to  £172,000,  and  this  allowance  was  inserted, 
without  any  qneetions  being  askt^l,  in  Ber  Majesty's  Civil  List. 

We  cannot  but  profess  some  penitence  for  troubling  onr  readers 
with  these  details.  It  would  have  been  easier,  and  far  more  agreeable, 
to  deal  with  aggregate  figures.  But  great  totals  are  apt  to  beoome 
unmeaning  ou  account  of  their  magnitude  ;  when  a  practical  object  is 
in  view  it  is  necessary  to  unwrap  them,  so  as  to  see  what  they 
endoao.  Two  pointa  havo  been  raised  res[iocting  the  Civil  Liat.  One 
ia  that  Her  Majesty  must  have  made  great  savings  upon  the  spending 
eetimat<:^8 ;  the  other  that  such  savings  ought  to  have  been  paid  into 
the  Troasury,  instead  of  going,  as  it  is  said  they  have  gone,  into  the 
Pri^-y  Purae.  Hitherto  the  public  have  been  in  profound  ignorance 
on  the  whole  matter.  The  f'ivil  List  was  framed  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  from  that  time  tilt  now  there  has  been  no  offid&l 
information  as  to  how  it  hajs  worked.  It  may  be  assumed  that  then- 
has  been  no  deficiency,  or  Parliament  would  have  been  applied  to  ; 
where  the  total  snm  is  so  consideroble  it  would  be  surfmsing  if  ft 
had  proved  to  be  just  enongh  and  no  more.  It  is  probable  that  thert* 
have  been  surpluses  on  some  of  the  cla»ie9  of  expenditure,  and,  aa 
they  do  not  figure  in  any  return  that  has  been  made  to  Parliament, 
there  is  bnt  one  way  of  explaining  their  disappearance.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  introducing  large  econonii.-s  into  the  expenditure  of  the 
Royal  Household,  the  details  we  have  given  would  seem  to  leB^*e  no 
manner  of  doubt.  If  aom*-  one  cleeu*  head  had  ibts  management  of 
the  money,  there  might  be  savings  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  great 
officerfi  of  State,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Lord  Steward,  who  an* 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  chief  spending  de]iartments,  are  but 
figureheads.  They  go  out  with  every  change  of  Mluisti;}',  and  othcira 
t^e  their  place.  They  represent  two  separate  and  rival  systems  of 
Household  luanagemeut,  which  per|)etua11y  t'-nd  to  dash  with  ooch 
other,  and  they  have  each  their  separate  hienm^liies  of  odtninistratora 
within  the  Household.  But  those  permanent  oOicials  are  probably  open 
to  iufluenoe  from  the  one  supn.'m>>  authority,  and  may  be  brought  to 
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lend  themselves  to  measiireB  coodncive  to  economy.  The  number  of 
*'  menial  servants  "  may  have  been  diminished.  One  half  of  the  vast 
population  of  the  kitchens  may  have  been  strack  off  the  lists.  A 
firmer  nand  may  have  regulated  the  daily  supply  of  bacon  and  eggs 
and  bntcber's  meat.  The  tailors'  bills  and  the  upholsterers'  bills  may 
have  fallen  far  below  their  former  level.  Some  large  reduction  may 
have  been  made  in  the  thousands  of  poinds  which  were  spent  under 
the  easy  rigime  of  the  sailor  King  in  intoxicating  liquors.  "We  know 
that  for  twenty  years  the  Queen's  Household  was  under  the  enlightened 
and  vigorous  management  of  the  Prince  Consort.  He  had  a  battle  to 
wage  at  the  beginning  with  the  State  ofBcials  and  their  underlings, 
but  he  won  it,  and  had  his  way.  It  is  possible  that  under  him  a 
new  series  of  traditions  began,  and  that  they  have  borne  fruit. 
We  know  nothing  of  these  things,  and,  notwithstanding  the  promise 
of  information,  which  we  learn  while  writing,  that  Mr.  Goschen  has 
given  to  the  Select  Committee,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  know  all.  The  Civil  List  is  a  farm  of  great  natural 
fertility.  It  brings  forth  abundantly  every  year.  How  much  of  the 
produce  runs  to  waste,  or  is  lost  on  the  way  to  the  granary,  and  how 
much  is  safely  garnered  is  simply  a  question  of  management.  "We 
may  assume  that  it  has  been  managed  fairly  well,  as  well  as  the 
intricate  and  absnrd  system  which  custom  has  imposed  upon  the 
Royal  Household  will  permit.  If  so,  there  have  been  snrpluBes  beyond 
doubt,  and  probably  large  ones.  That  they  have  been  caught  up  and 
secured  is  at  least  a  likely  inference,  and,  whatever  may  be  justly  said 
as  to  the  overriding  claims  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  exist,  and  should  be  usefully  invested,  than  they  should  have. 
been  intercepted  and  allowed  to  stagnate  and  disappear  in  a  swamp 
of  extravagance. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  onr  analysis  of  the  Civil  List  of  William  IV. 
that  in  his  time  the  Royal  establishment  was  under  the  control  of  three 
great  officers  of  State,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Horse.  The  same  arrangement  still  exists.  The 
Government  will  not  part  with  these  offices,  which  come  in  bo  con- 
veniently for  purposes  of  patronage  and  promotion.  These  and  other 
appointments,  which  change  occupants  with  every  new  Ministry,  ' 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  the  money  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  go 
to  the  Queen,  and,  though  they  add  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Court, 
they  do  not  add  in  the  same  degree  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  whole  system  is  mediajval,  and  should  be  abolished. 
It  would  have  been  found  unendurable  under  the  present  reign,  with 
its  closer  domesticities,  and  its  finer  sense  of  household  order  and 
decorum,  if  a  compromise  had  not  been  arranged  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  by  which  the  ruling  autocrats  consented  to  give 
up  to  him  some  of  their  powers,  and  permit  him   to   govern  in  their 
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u&ine.  The  f^ubject  is  mentioneil  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  but  is 
dealt  with  mucU  mure  at  lart^  in  a  MemoraDdam  drawn  np  by  Baron 
Stockmar,  and  pobHshed  witli  some  fulness  in  his  '■  Memoirs,"  eilit^d, 
ia  the  Knglieh  trnnHlatJon,  by  Mr.  Max  Miiller.  It  is  there  printed 
for  thi'  amusement  of  the  (icrman  public,  and  we  have  prery  riglit  1o 
Hhart*  in  \\w  enjoyment.  The  Baron  relates*  that  the  Palace  was  in 
the  charge  of  three  separate  departments,  each  of  which  moved  along 
it«t  own  ppedfwtinetl  track  without  any  sort  of  nnity  or  pr»-arrBngi'- 
meot.  It  was  not  decided  which  parts  of  the  PoJace  beloagrd 
ivspectivfly  to  their  control.  In  thn  time  of  George  lU.  the  Ixml 
Steward  had  the  custody  of  the  whole  J'alace,  excepting  the  Royal 
apartments,  drawing-rooms,  Ac.  In  the  two  next  reigns  it  was  held 
that  thft  whole  of  the  ground-floor,  including  halls  and  dining-rooms, 
was  in  his  charge.  At  Hie  beginning  of  the  present  reign  the  IjOrd 
Steward  snrrendered  to  the  Lord  ChambeHain  the  grand  ball  and 
other  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  bnt  it  was  a  question  quite  in  the 
clouds  to  whom  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  kitchens,  sculleries,  and  pantries 
belonged.  The  outside  of  the  Palaci-  pertained  to  the  Department  of 
the  AVoods  and  Forextg.  One  result  of  \\\is  arranii^ment  was  that,  while 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  could  clt^aii  the  inbUle  of  the  windows  he  could 
not  clean  the  outside,  and  negotiations  Iiad  to  be  curried  on  to  sectira 
that  the  operations  within  and  without  should  be  conducted  at  the 
same  time.  The  liouseket^pere,  pagps,  and  huuttumaids  were  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  the  footmen,  Uveiy  porters,  aod 
under-butlers  under  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse ;  while  the  clerk 
of  the  kitchen,  the  cooks,  and  porter?  were  untler  the  jurisdictiou  of 
i^e  Lord  Steward.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  T/>r\i  Sunward  to  lay  the 
fires  and  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  light  titem.  Thf  I^ord  Chauibei^ 
hiin  hod  to  provide  the  lani])»  and  the  Uird  Steward  to  keep  them  in 
order.  If  a  pane  of  glass  iu  the  scullery  wanted  mending  a  requisi- 
tion had  to  be  prepared  and  tiignnd  liy  thi<  chief  cook ;  it  was  tjwo 
counter-signed  by  the  clerk  of  tlie  kiUrhcuT  tlii-u  taken  to  be  ugned 
by  the  Master  of  the  Honsehold,  thence  lakeu  to  the  Ixird  Chamberlain, 
by  whoui  it  was  authoriiied,  and  finally  laid  Ix-fore  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works  in  the  Department  of  Oie  Wocids  and  Forestg.  The  authority 
of  th«  Mast4?r  of  the  HonseJinld  was  imtirely  anrecognized.  Tb» 
servants  went  off  duty  whenever  they  liked,  while  the  dormitories, 
where  ten  or  a  dozen  footmen  ^h^pt  iu  llie  same  room,  were  the  MMue 
of  smoking,  drinking,  and  other  irregnlarities.  Such  was  the  glorious 
ofaaoe  for  which  we  were  paying  under  the  Civil  List.  It  certainly 
does  appear  that  the  Committee  of  1837  might  have  awfully  ask^^  a 
few  qoasctons. 

Though  the  Committee  of   1837   might   have  turned  their  oppor- 
tunities to  better  account,  it  would  be  >rroiig  to  blatue  them.     They 
•  "  Mrooln  at  Ban>n  SloGlnnu-,"  rol.  11  p.  117. 
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wen  tbd  aerroata  of  the  liguae  o£  Conimoas,  oad  acted  ou  tho  tonus 

oi  referonw  wliicli  GxihI  the  limit  oC  their  duties.     The  time  aUowud. 

tliem  waa  lihort.      The  youthful  Qaoeu  was  ivaitiug  to  know  on  what 

'  f«otiug  hor  eetahlifihmeut  was  to  be  placed,  and  thit  Houaa  was  auxious 

to  got  Um  work  done.     BeddoB,  how  oould  men  Hko  Sir  liobort  Peel, 

Lord   John    Kussell,  and   Mr.  Grott-   undertake  to  grapple  with  the 

details  of  kitcbcii   o&pon<lituro  or  sit   in  jud^tueut  ou   tradesmcQ's 

bills  J*     NererUiehvs,  the  bo&is  of  the  orrangeuiout  ihry  adopt-ed  w&g 

.Absurd,  and  tho  wholf  of  the  proci-oding  pfrfiiiielory.     They  had  no 

ri^t  bo  send  for  ]K>reoDs,  papora,  and  recordri.     Perhaps  they  ought 

Ut  liBTe  hod  that  right,  but  it  is  not  tikoly  that  any  information  they 

had  asked  for  would  have  been  rofuse^l.     In  the  days  of  Oi'orge  III. 

thero  were  frequent  Conimittoes  on  the  Ciril  List,  and  tht-y  were  far 

more  inquiaitiro  than  that  of  1837,  or  than   that  probably  of  1889. 

?art  of  these  debtH  arose  out  of  wasteful   <<xp<-ndit.ort«   in   fittiuj;  up 

ym»   at  the  varjoun  palncos  for  members  of  the    lloyal   Family,  in 

foraiture,  clothing,  and  oomestible.H.     A  Committee  which  sab  in  1812 

ilen-d  freely  into  all  such  matters,  and  has  left  seTerol  interesting 

coveries  on   record.     It.  was  found,  for  example,   that    thi-  Royal 

princes,  though  receinng  allowances  from  Parliament,  drew  largely 

finora  the  Lord    Steward's  Department.      They   received    considerable 

Additions  to  their  iucome  ''  in  kind."      In  other  wonls,  they  ciuartered 

themselre*   upon   the  Civil   List  for   wine  and    batcher's  meat  and 

KTOceries.  and,  probably,    for    tailoring.      The  Committee   note  these 

irrfgulAritie-s,  and  express  a  hope  tliat,  as  the   princes  have  a  larger 

aUowauce  than  formerly,  Ihey  will  henceforth  cease.     Some  curious 

light  was  aleo  thrown    upou   the  way  in  which  articles  of  domestic 

oonaumptiou    were    Hupplicd    to    the    Household.     There   were    two 

methods :  one  by  livery*,  thu  otiier  by  n>quifeitiou.     By  the  method 

of  livery  certain  quautities  of  pmviHioiis  of   ull    borts  were   sent  in 

reguburly  and  automatically,  whether  they  were  wanted  or  not,  aocord- 

iug  to  nitus  which  bad  been  framed  thirty  years  before.     As  they 

Wen-  sfut  iu  of  course  tliey  were  received,  and   m)   much   as  was  not 

wanted  bowuiio  the  penjuiaite  of  the  receiver.     There  would,  no  doubt, 

be  a  way  of  turning   tliem*   superlluous   supplier    iuto  money,  and 

amnerous  meml>cni  of  the  Hoii!i«;hold  would  1h)  in  receipt  of  a  r^ular 

income   for  articlea  which   figured   in    the  accounts  as  having  been 

YxiDsnmed  by  the  Household.    The  Couimiltoc  gravely  recommend  tliat 

in  future  the  supptien  rurnisbe<I  by  tho  licud  Stewanl  shall  bo  bastnl 

«3pon  actual  oon.sumption.     The  other  method,  that  of  requisition,  waa 

■dimply  this,  that  everyliody  asked  for  what  rhey  wanted,  aud  got  it. 

'rh<'Coinn»itt<>e  sucrgest  that  for  the  fiittir«>  this  privilege  of  unlimited 

^(■mand  sliould  be  reservwl  for  members  of  tlie  lloyal  Family. 

Such   were  the  discoveries  made   and   the   reforms  snggcsted   iu 
1812.     No  one  knows  whether  the  reforms  were  carried  out.      A  too 
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rigorous  diBcipline  was  hardlj  likely  nnder  Uie  Regent^,  or  nnder 
George  IV.,  or  onclor  the  free  and  easy  arranjrementa  of  William  IV, 
Legally  and  oHicially  King  William  bad  no  children.  But  nnofficialty 
he  had  a  luimtTuus  family  by  Mrs.  Jordan.  To  his  honour  he 
acknowledged  tliem.  To  the  honour  of  his  Queen  she  did  t]ie  tuvme. 
Moralists  may  be  left  to  decide  the  quality  of  the  connection,  Irat 
it  is  understood  to  have  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  ruUd  marriage 
except  the  legal  oercmonj,  and  to  have  been  prodnctire  of  much 
more  happiness  to  both  parties  than  many  unions  that  receive  the 
consecration  of  the  Church.  The  King's  children  frequented  the 
Court,  and  were  always  welcome  at  their  fatlier'g  houw.  They  could 
not  be  placed  on  the  Civil  List.  Parliament  could  not  be  applied  to 
for  grants.  Vor  tliere  is  not  much  doubt  that  wu  j>aid  for  tliera  i» 
one  way  or  another.  Like  the  children  of  George  III.,  they  probably 
got  something  "in  kind.''  There  would  bs  a  pretty  free  quarterinj? 
ou  the  Royal  table.  W^bt^a  His  Majei^ty's  tailor's  bill  suddenly  sprang 
up,  as  we  hare  eeen,  to  ao  inordinate  amount,  it  u  not  to  be 
neoeHarily  inferred  that  the  clothing  all  went  on  to  the  Kiug's  )>ack. 
We  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  iiis  Majesty  cared  but  littJd  abont  the 
kitchen^  or  i^mut  the  *'  menial  servants,"  or  abont  the  volume  of  the 
EUpply  which  rolled  through  all  de|«trtmenla  of  the  Hous(;liold.  He 
was  a  jovial,  good-natun>d  fellow,  ready  to  shake  hands  witJi  anybody, 
and  equal  to  a  jig  in  the  streets  on  loyal  provocation.  He  was  rough- 
hewu  in  his  polities,  and  lie  would  suddenly  remember  at  times  tJiat 
it  became  him  to  be  every  inch  a  King,  and  then  there  would  be 
some  reactionar}'  atonement  for  bis  usual  gaiety.  Bat  at  bottom  tJse 
nation  liked  him.  Have  we  not  seen  the  medals  on  which  be  was 
aflcctiountuly  described  a^  the  "  Father  of  his  |MH)ple  "  ?  It  was  under 
such  oircumBtanceii,  and  iinch  auspices,  that  the  expenditure  on  the 
Civil  List  took  place  during  the  six  years  covered  by  tke  acconnta 
which  were  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  of  1837,  and  which  thor 
took  aa  a  guide  in  fixing  the  Civil  Ijst  of  the  present  reign.  It  in 
too  ranch  to  say  tliat  thfv  took  them  as  a  guide ;  they  adopted  Tliem 
bodily,  and  made  them  the  rule  of  expenditure  for  thr  next  half 
oenturj*.  They  certainly  fnmished  a  splendid  field  for  retrenchment. 
No  more  luxuriant  harvest  ever  invited  the  sickle,  and,  if  there  baa 
bt?en  any  economizing  genius  at  work  in  the  Royal  Housi'h'Jd.  snini 
large  part  of  the  crop  must  have  been  g:amered. 

The  altered  ct'oditions  of  mc-deni  life,  in  which  ihe  i>iven*ign 
shares  as  fully  as  the  wealthiest  of  her  subjects,  must  make  some 
difference  in  the  application  of  what  may  be  deseriU-d  as  the  spending 
clauses  of  the  Civil  List.  The  arraugi'ments  contemplated  in  the 
frmuing  of  the  List  were  made  ou  the  supposition  that  the  Soven-igu 
would  reside  during  most  of  the  year  at  one  or  other  of  the  fiogrtl 
palaoea  which  have  been  built  at  the  cost  of  the  untiou,  and  princi- 
pally either  at  Buckiugbam  Palace  or  Windsor.     The  stad'  of  servau 
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and  the  organization  of  the  Household  in  all  its  departments,  have 
been  settled  on  that  supposition.  The  system  is  too  colossal  to  be 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another.  Bat  the  Queen  resides  for  a 
great  part  of  every  year  at  Osborne  and  Balmoral,  which  are  not  Royal 
palaces,  but  private  country-houses.  Do  the  functions  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  Lord  Steward  extend  to  these  residences  ?  Do 
they  undertake  the  furnishing,  repairing,  upholstering,  and  victualliug 
just  as  they  would  if  the  Royal  Household  were  inhabiting  its  official 
quarters  ?  And  what  takes  place  with  the  fixed  establishments  at 
Windsor  and  Buckingham  Palace  during  the  Queen's  long  absences  ? 
Does  the  costly  machine  run  on  as  usual  when  the  motive  power — 
the  presence  of  the  Sovereign — is  withdrawn  ?  These  are  mysteries 
into  which  perhaps  it  is  presumption  to  attempt  to  pry.  When 
George  III.  used  to  visit  Weymontli,  the  furthest  extent  of  his 
summer  migrations,  the  expenses  were  merged  into  one  lump  sum, 
which  was  entered  in  the  accounts'"  of  the  year  among  the  tradesmen's 
bills,  bnt  that  method  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the  regular  and 
long  periods  of  residence  in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  No  one 
would  dream  of  a  wish  to  interfere  with  the  tastes  or  to  trammel  the 
movements  of  the  Queen,  but  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  the  whole 
system  n^ds  revising  in  adaptation  to  modem  requirements  and  in 
the  interests  of  convenience  and  economy. 

Whether  or  not  any  savings  have  been  made  in  those  classes  of 
the  Civil  List  that  are  under  the  nominal  control  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  Lord  Stewai'd,  there  is  the  Privy  Purse  to  which 
no  charges  are  assigned.  This  is  income  without  any  visible  or 
imaginable  expenditure,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  it  can  have  been  disposed  of.  The  estabUshmentsfor  which 
provision  is  made  seem  to  cover  everj-  conceivable  want.  Servants, 
food,  clothing,  housekeeping  in  all  its  possible  phases  and  ramifications, 
gardens,  parks,  yachts,  horses,  carriages,  everything  that  the  fancy  can 
picture  as  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the  Sovereign  and  for  main- 
taining the  State  of  the  Crown  are  provided  for  on  the  moat  ample 
and  magnificent  scale.  From  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  the  chimney 
sweeper,  from  the  Master  of  the  Household  to  casual  charwomen, 
from  the  artists  employed  in  refitting,  furnishing,  and  decorating  the 
Royal  apartments  down  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  chalk  the  floors, 
everybody  and  everj'thing  are  included  in  the  salaries  and  the  trades- 
men's bills,  which  are  paid  without  the  intervention  of  the  Queen. 
I'or  sea  excursions  and  pa.ssage9  to  Cherbourg  there  is  a  costly  royal 
squadron  always  in  readiness.  Until  we  know  the  contrary  we  may 
aKume  that  the  expenses  connected  with  her  Majesty's  continental 
expeditions  are  paid  for  in  the  same  way.  What  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  left  for  the  Privy  Purse  ?  This  is  one  of  the  standing  puzzles 
'With  plain  and  simple  people,  who  look  into  these  matters  and 
e&deavour  to  understand    in    what    way    their    money    goes.      The 
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Frendent  of  tbv  United  Statee  receives  £10,000  a  year  dming-  hw 
term  of  ofBcc^  out  of  which  fltun  he  has  to  defrav  all  tJm  diargeo  of 
ihK  WliilL*  HuuM*.  and  support  the  mode&t  splendours  of  his  adiuim!>- 
trattoii.  Tht'  Queeu  of  Knfrlond  has  ever}'  imagiauble  want  provided 
for  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  £60,000  a  yaor  beeides.  It  is  nut  our 
buciness  to  ask  "bat  if  donif  with  this  large  sum.  It  is  paid  avowudly 
as  a  private  Eolatiutn  or  honorarium,  and  the  terms  of  the  couiFad 
muKt  bu  kept.  But  whi>n  the  question  arJB^  whothnr  tt^r  Qut«a  in 
abW  from  her  private  resonrcca  to  make  provieion  for  memberH  of  ht-r 
family  instead  of  applying  to  Parliomont,  it  cauiiot  bo  foi;gott£n.  a»  a 
fact  relevant  to  the  inquiry, that  tliittKum,  which  luui  gone  annually  to 
thi'  Privy  Purse  for  more-  than  half  a  wntury,  mounts  up  to  an  aggit*- 
gat4?  exceeding  three  millions.  If  any  larpr  part  of  it  has  nofe  been 
spent  but  invested,  her  Majesty  cannot  bo  in  a  ni>«dy  oonditton. 

Then  comes  thm  quoslion  which  has  been  mooted  in  Parliament, 
whether,  supposing  that  aaringa  have  bfcn  made  npon  tho  Civil  List, 
tbo  Queen  ia  undor  any  obligation  to  pay  them  into  tho  Tieasoiy. 
The  Civil  List  Act  is  Kilcnt  on  tho  point.  The  Report  oftheSf^leot 
Committee  on  which,  tho  Act  wa.H  based  is  equally  ailent.  There  is 
just  one  sentence  on  which,  perhaps,  a  doubt  might  be  raised.  After 
stating  that  it  had  not  been  found  nece!).<iary  during  the  two  last 
reigns  to  apply  to  P&rlianient  for  the  means  of  defraying  any  increased 
expenditure  beyond  the  amount  originally  Bxed  as  tho  income  of  the 
Civil  List,  the  Committee  say,  "  The  importance  of  this  strict  atiention 
to  the  due  and  careful  appropriation  of  the  txxtxAs,  provided  for  the  support 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  farther 
ob6er\'atioii ;  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  debt  or  exceas  of 
expenditure  for  the  future  is  no  less  essential  to  the  best,  inlereets  of 
the  Crown  thou  to  the  reasonable  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
people."  Among  the  papers  refeiTed  to  the  Commilteo  there  was  a 
summary  of  the  entire  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Civil  List  during 
six  years  of  the  late  King's  reigo.  The  expenditure  shows  wlmt  bftd 
been  spent  in  the  various  classes  as  against  the  income.  11ie  total 
income  of  the  Civil  list  for  that  period  amounted  to  £3,UGO,0OO,  and 
the  expenditure  to  £;j,020,S10.  Out  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  a  sum  of  122,731  is  set  down  as  "  applied  to  the  Privy  Punw." 
This  sum  uvideuUy  represents  savings,  and  it  is  disposed  of  in  thi« 
way.  There  is  a  tiual  baknce  lell  of  £M),U09,  which,  it  is  fair  to 
assimie,  would  also  have  bad  the  mme  destination.  Ilii)  signature!  of 
F.  T.  Daring,  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Kxchequer,  is  at  the  foot  of  tbia 
statement,  showing  that  the  appropriation  had  been  made  with  biR 
knowleilgu  and  sanction,  lliftte  accounts  came  under  tbo  notice  of 
Uie  Coramitceo,  jet  no  ubjuctton  woa  raised.  In  the  Minutes  of  the 
]*niOBeding»  of  tlie  Ccumntttee.  the  question  of  misappropriation,  or  of 
tJie  duty  of  the  Sovereign  to  poy  Ijack  any  8uq)liis  into  the  Treasury, 
was  not  even  mcntiouiHl,  although  Mr.   liume,  who  had  an   eye  %d 
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ra\c  and  for  tlie  smaUest  eeoiiomi'^tt,  wan  uue  of  tlie  lueuiberK.  "Vhe 
ano  idea  of  tbe  Committtw  wouui  to  h»v«  bt.*ett  Uiat  the  total  snm 
ftMigned  to  Uie  Civil  List  Hhould  not  be  exceeded.  Tbi^y  mud,  in 
^fl«ct,  "  Take  Uiii),  and  niskc  it  il<j ;  but  you  must  take  care  not  U> 
tuk  us  for  more.'*  It nt-f d  banlty  be  said  that  thore  ia  absolutely  uut 
a  aingltt  praoedbut  for  paying  bock  into  tlie  'rreosury  any  part  of  the 
allowance  of  tbe  Civii  List,  ur  for  not  drawing  tbe  whole  of  it.  This 
haft  betin  the  oase  for  the  lost  two  hundred  years.  There  have  bei<n,  us 
ia  well  knuwi),  nunieruus  and  large  departures  from  the  rale  in  thm 
opposite  direction. 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  after  on  allowance  hae  onoe  boea  fixed  by 
Parliament,  any  provision  for  the  poyinj?  back  of  savingB  woald  bo 
nugatory.  There  never  would  he  any  savinf^  to  bo  paid  back.  The 
money  m>nld  always  be  spent.  KxtravogMico  is  easy,  and  mor« 
aepedally  when  payments  are  made  on  a  syatem  n-hich  ia  not  Bup- 
posed  to  imply  oxtravagance.  This  sum,  it  would  be  said,  ia  what  a 
Select  Committt'tt  appoint^-d  by  the  Hoowi  of  Commons  has  judged  to 
bo  safficicnt,  and  faaa  also  ibought  to  be  required.  Why  should  we 
impugn  the  judgment  of  thia  important  body  by  Kbowin^,  as  a  matter 
cf  fact,  that  they  have  been  wrong  tn  thoir  calculationR,  and  have  been 
ISmtmI  to  a  shamfiful  excess  ?  No,  the  moiu«y  would  be  spent.  It 
wonld  bo  tho  i-Asicst  way,  and,  in  some  sense,  the  proper  way. 
Economy  is  goncralty  a  difficult  task.  When  eiitablished  methods  of 
procadnrB  and  pi^rsonal  uit«rest8  have  to  be  interfered  witli  it  easily 
beoomes  ungracious.  The  only  all-prevaihng  motive  to  economy  is 
aalf-intereet.  Make  it  the  inten-st  of  the  8oven*ign  to  save,  and  it  is 
prasible  that  savings  will  be  etiected.  Take  away  that  motive,  and 
there  will  be  none.  What  are  the  interests  of  the  public  in  this 
nutter  ?  Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  on  the  sid^  of  economy. 
£!xtravaganoe  is  a  bad  thing  oltugethiT.  apart  from  tlie  money  that  ia 
needlesaly  expended.  If  tlio  money  saved  were  carried  in  chests  to 
tlie  clitfa  of  Dover  and  pitched  into  tbt-  sea,  the  moral  iuUucocesofthe 
economy  by  which  it  had  been  saved  would  remain  as  a  clear  gain. 
If,  instead  of  being  tumbled  into  thf  sea.  it.  has  boen  paid  into  thii 
Privy  Purse,  ami  foutid  iliM  way  into  Consols  and  manors,  it  would 
probably  be  regarded  by  moet  people  as  a  better  destination.  The 
efleot  would  bi)  to  <'nrich  the  Sovereign,  but  if  it  were  not  hers  it 
certainly  would  not  be  oars.  It.  wonld  have  disappeared  through 
innumeroblo  sluices,  creating  moral  malaria  by  the  way.  If  savings 
are  to  be  enforced  and  taken  care  of  on  bebalf  of  tiii^  public,  tlie  most 
natond  conrBe  would  be  to  appoint  an  Argus-eyed  comptroller,  though 
we  dionld  probably  have  to  appoint  some  ono  to  control  him.  The 
appointmt^nt  of  such  an  officer  was  recommended  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittoo  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  in  1815,  and  he  ia  probably  thta 
officUl  who  now  Sgares  under  that  name  in  the  Lord  Steward's 
dapartment.     But  he  can  only  take  for  his  guide  the  prorisions  of  the 
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Civil  IdBl.  and  eo  long  as  thoy  are  not  exceeded  he  has  ao  rigbt  to 
ohaUengf  expenditare.     Shoald  thojr  ever  be  exceeded  the  IVcasur; 
would  now  decline  to  pay.     The  anthorities  at  Whitehall  cannot  over-  « 
stop  th«  limits  laid  dotm  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Somtj  jealonsy  has  heen  erpreascd  at  tha  idea  that  the  Queen  ia 
growing  rich  by  legacies  and  private  accnnmlations.  It  is  s^d  to  ba 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  State,  which  has  now  been  ptiraoed  for  a 
couple  of  centories,  of  depriving  iJie  Crown  of  oil  independent  reaonroes, 
and  making  it  entirely  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  Parliament,  The 
feeling  is  respectable  on  rho  score  of  lineage,  bnt  it  has  oQtlived  the 
circnm8taQC«e  whidi  gave  rise  to  it.  Thc»-e  are  the  strongest  reasons 
why  the  public  revenues  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown.  Before  the  llevolution,  as  regards  a  large  part  of  them,  they 
were  granted,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  King  for  life,  and  they  enabled 
him  to  avoid  the  summoniag  of  Farliameot  for  years  together.  We 
have  some  historical  aOectioa  for  the  impecuniosity  of  the  earlier 
Ptantagenet  Kings,  which  compelletl  them  to  appeal  to  their  subjecta 
for  aidj  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Merely 
as  a  matter  of  wise  administration,  it  la  propeT  that  the  Crown  shoald 
not  have  the  handling  of  any  public  money  beyond  the  fixed  sum 
a&sigaed  to  the  Civil  List,  and  that  this  sum  shoald  be  carefally  adjusted 
to  actual  reqoirementa.  But  wo  may  abandon  the  ancient  fear  of  a 
Sovereign .  becoming  too  rich  if  the  wealth  is  honestly  acquired.  It 
brings  with  it  no  danger  to  our  political  liberties.  The  obuses  in- 
veighed against  by  Burko  arost^  from  the  vicce  of  the  ConstitutioiL  and 
from  the  laxity  of  Ministerial  administration.  It  thus  happened  that 
a  member  of  Parliament  hold  the  post  of  turnspit  in  the  Royal  kitcheti, 
employing  a  depnty  to  do  the  work,  and  that  8evon  mcmbera  of  Par* 
liament  were  comfortably  provided  for  at  the  Board  of  Plantations. 
It  was  the  multiplieation  of  ofHces  which  conld  be  used  as  bribes,  and 
a  great  part  of  which  were  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  that  put  in 
jeopardy  the  independenco  of  the  Honso  of  C<Mnmons.  "We  Iiave 
escaped  these  evils,  and  there  is  no  likelihoofl  of  their  recurrence.  The 
Crown  has  bnt  small  means  of  exercising  political  influence.  Even 
the  sprays  and  jets  that  spurt  out  from  the  fonntain  of  honour  fall 
upon  persons  designated  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Meanwhile  tbo 
Sovereign  may  have  a  numerous  offspring,  that  offspring  may  have  off- 
spring of  their  own,  till  there  is  a  little  army  of  princes  and  princossea 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  future,  and  Parliament  gives  notice  that  it 
will  make  no  provision  for  any  that  do  notoome  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
succession.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  be  against  nature  if  the 
Qaeeii  should  not  wish  to  lay  by  all  she  can.  If  Her  Majesty  is  as  rich 
as  she  is  supposed  to  be,  it  ought  to  afibrd  no  material  for  jealousy  ok 
regret.  It  may  help  to  save  us  from  some  uii!>gi>'ingH  when  wo  tighten 
the  purse-strings,  and  will  tend  to  cheapen  loyalty. 

But  just  at  this  point  a  <]ue6tion  of  some  delicai^  is  raised.     Why 
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floAkebody  asked,  daring  the  recent  debato  in  tho  Hoosc  of  CoaiinoQR, 
does  the  Que«n  ask  na  to  bestow  grants  upon  hor  grandchildren  ?     Is  it 
because  she  cannot  keep  them  heri^lf,  or  because  she  thinks  that  we 
ought  to  keep  them  ?     Tlie  quesfion  is  not,  perhftps,  pat  in  the  most 
considerate  tarms,  bnt  it  has  the  merit  of  hitting  the   n^I  on  the 
head.     Her  Majesty  is  probably  of  opinion  that   a  distinct  duty  as 
regards  maintt-nauce   deyolves  upon  Uie  nation  with  respect  to  the 
whole  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  opinion,  extreme  perhaps  aa  it  may 
be  deemed,  is  not  incapable  of  lieing  supported  by  some  arguments  of 
a  constitutional  and  ahuoet  rndical  complexion.      It  is  sound  doctrine 
that  the  Crown  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation.     It  it)  h  valuable  possession,  in  which  all  the  subjocts  of  the 
Queen  hava  eoiue  sliarti.     Wo  should  say  of  tlio  Crown,  as  an  institu- 
tion, that  it  is  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  ]>eop1e  fur  tlie  Crown. 
Out  Sovereigna  reign   oviT  us  not  by  right  of  conquest,    nor  yet  by 
any  principle  of  Divine  right,  but  in  virtue  of  a  Parliauu^ntary  settle- 
moat,  in   which   for  two  centuries  the  nation   has  concurred.     The 
aoci*srors  of  tho  n-igniiig  family  were  living  contentedly  at  Hanover 
when  we  invited  them  over  to  help  ua  to  save  the  realm.     It  is  easy 
to  smile  at  this  notion  now,  bnt  it  was  a  veiy  real  thing  then.     It 
may  be  said  that  we  could  and  should  have  done  without  them,  bnt 
this  JA  to  argne  backwards  from  the  state  of  enlightenment  and  com- 
parative  political    maturity  which  it  has  taken   two   hundred  years 
to  Tv&eh.     In  the  opinion  of  competent  and  impartial    judges,  our 
political  future  was  by  no  means  assured  when  the  House  of  Hanover 
ascended  the  Throne.     It  was  at  any  rate  on  the  cards  that,  if  the 
Jacobite   conspiracies    had    sticcet'ded,  the  countrj*    might  have   been 
thrown  upon  a  downward  track,  and  our  free  institutions  have  suffered 
a  loQg  collapse.      If  the  throne  were  now  without  heirs  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined  that  wa  should  invite  a  new  dynasty  to  take  po6<^e!^!«ion, 
hut  there  are  not   many  who  woald  care  to  dispense  with  the  tbixme 
except  from  vbeer  uM^i^sity,     A  few  convinced  politicians  would,  no 
donbt,  easily  eitemporisie  u  republican  constitution,  but  no  nation  in 
itfl  seinses  will  abandon  for  the  sake  of  theory  a  systom  of  govemmeut 
which    works    well,  or  needlf-saly   consent    to    be    severed    from   its 
historical  traditions.     It  wuold  be  to  squander  under  Ibis  last  bend  o. 
treaenre  which  could  uot  be  replaced,  and  to  impoverish  sentiments 
which  ore  at  once  the  cheapest  of  popular  luxuries  and  among  the 
most  powerful   forces  that  .sway  mankind.       A  monarchy  symboUzet^ 
the  unity  of  the  nation  as  it  is  to-day  and  in  its  connection  with  the 
past.     It  keeps   the  first   place   iu  the   commonwealth   out    of    the 
clutches  of  rival  parties.      It'  preserves  clear  and  open    a  brood  and 
picturesque  domain,  where,  in  the  intervals  of  our  political  lattJes,  wa 
c»"  all  pitch  our  tents  and  live  peaceably  together.     It  also  inspires 
u  f»*i-ling  of  certainty  as  regards  the  future.     Our  Prime  Ministers  we 
can  change  as  often  oa  wo  see  fit,  but  we  have  already  fixed  upon  the 
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titulftr  chi&fof  oar  ''crowntKl  republic,"  and  ilie  nation  £coIb  it  Bome 
r«U«f  to  know  that,  he  will  not  depend  for  his  cJflVBtion  apon  the 
obancra  of  on  elMtiomHrin^  cftnipiti^. 

UuU'ss  tJie  uionarehj-  h  d.-fi-nct'less  id  the  renlin  of  or^meut,  it 
must  be  defended  on  the  soore  of  ntility.  tA  an  instittttion  wbtcb,  on  tbp 
whole,  is  ^lerTiceuble   to  tho  nation,  and   if  it   is   uHoful   it   must.,  iik» 
utbt^r  uscl'iil  tilings,  be  paitl  for.      Thnt  h.  a  pi^int  which  ni»y  still  o&U 
for  examiuatiou,  for  we  vi9.y  be  asIeikI  to  pay  too  mach.    Tht>  difficulty 
lU'iM.'S  when  thi*  ]tr«cinct«  of  the  tbnme  Imcohip  a  congcst<etl  district 
tiirough  ovPi^iJopulation.     The  OucIh-m  of  Gloocenter,  the  yonugost  of 
thu  diUdren  of  George  UL,  in  looking  book  upon  tbc  family  aopiabbtw 
and  troubles  which  chequered  th"  lixpt^rieuce  of  the  Royal  hou»^hold 
in  her  nu'liei'  years,  is  said  to  haye  remarkod  in  bt>r  old  af^e,  "  The 
truth  is,  thore  were  too  many  of  us."     Fechapa  the  eame  cxplauation, 
nut  happily  of  domestic  diaeenaions.  but  of  Forbamentan'  difScultiec 
in  the  muttiT  of  grantt>  to  memWi-s  of  the  Koyal  Family,  would  fexTft 
to-day.     Uuhappily  it  is  impoaaiblt*  to  keep  fecundity  within  stricify 
ntilitartnn  limits.     In  thesd  mattcn^  Nature  bafl  a  way  of  it£  own.    It 
is  said  thnt  all  we  ore  bound  t«)  provide  for  ia  the  direct  line  of  snc- 
oession.     We  mtiBt  taki-  iho  eldeet  aoo  and  hia  progeny,  and  wash  oar 
handfi  of  all  Oie  rest.     Ttit^'e  arw  some  who  bave  not  got  quite  so  fiir. 
Tliey  regard  the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  aa  the  grBiidchildrp& 
of  tlie  Queen,  and  aay  that  the  Una  most  be  drawn  at  grandchilfircn. 
Thifi  view  wlmit*  of  some  correction.    Tliu  Priner-  is  thi'  Hfir-Appamit- 
to  the  'Jltmue,  and  it  \s  as  his  children,  and  uut  aa  ihi*  grandofaildmn 
of  the  Que«n,  that  the  new  claimants  liavp  to  be  oonaidered.     By  the 
sam(>  rule  hia  fldeat  son  is   imu-ktxi   out  for  prefi-renct',  sinci-  it   U 
through  him,  should  he  marry  and  have  children,  that  the  lin«  of 
tuiccr«ion  will  run.     Thus  for  all  who  acc«pt  tho  monarchy.  wlieClier 
oo  their  own  convictions  or  in  deference  to  the  will  of  an  «verwhrln>. 
ing  majority  ai  the  nation,  wuia  certainly  ace  their  way.    Tlie  children 
of  the  Queen  art^  already  providi'd  ibr  aa  .regards  tho  first  gmenlioo^ 
but-,  with  the  exception  of  the  eJdeit  line,  a  difficulty  ariaas  aa  regwda 
the  aecond,  and  it  will  he  found  insuperable,     llie  nation  will  IHI> 
accept  the  principle  that  it  ia  ita  duty,  or  in  any  tftaat  ita  batiiiNB»  to 
provide  for  ihr   ni&intenDncv  of  all  the  dt-tocndanta  of  ''  -a. 

Tliia  being  aaaumtxl,  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  many  c:  '  _  tiu* 
outlook  is  itot  a  bright  on■^.  The  iooome  cnjogred  fay  tbeir  pareale  w 
aa  annuity  which  u-rminatcs  with  iheir  lives.  It  is  enough  f or  tb» 
first  gtneration,  but  not  «noagb  to  furnish  the  next  witli  indcpeadiBft 
fortnoes.  If  tbc  faruight  of  the  Qticen  ahonld  have  fnabl#d  h«r  to 
make  tome  provision  for  theae  ooofeingMieiei*.  ir  w  anrely  neithw  to  fae 
nruEun  d  nor  rvgnrtted.  Otberwiee,  so  far  aa  tbc  nalioD  is  cockw  ih<|. 
tbe  circtmiEtancf  s  caimot  lie  helped,  and  tit«y  miHt  be  Init  to  work 
out  thtir  own  remedy. 

That  tame  mnedf  u*]^!  br   fortl^.osiu&g  wlm   the  nMd 
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prassing  cannot  be  doubted.     The  memberB  oC  tlie  Royal  Family^  have 
aa  an  beredit&iy  pueseasion  a   lar;^   endoivQieat  of  comiaon  sense. 
Thp  l^UMin  and  Uio  Prince  of  Wales  have  shown  it  on  many  occasions 
in  a  supivmn  deforce.     Thi>  difllcuUy  in  prospect,  arisps  mainly  IVom 
the  palicj'  which    has  hithwto  hedy^d  off  the   lioynl  Family  as   a 
leparal^  caaXf  fram  the  rest  nf  i\iv\  nation.     It  is  of  old  standing,  but. 
'the  oldar  precedents  are  against  it.     The  Plantagpnul-H  inti'miarried 
with  die  nobility.      Henrj*  VII.  derived  hia  potronytnic  from  a  Wels!i 
ppntlptnnn.     Fonr  of  Hnnry  VIIL's  ill-fatod  wivw  wr-r?  Englishwomen, 
and  his  younger  sist-er.  aft^r  tasting  tlipawi^ta  of  rovTilty  in  France,  chose 
aaobject  for  her  second  hnshand.  Queon  Mary,  of  the  obnoxionsepithf^t, 
TTiight  haYr  rtiigned  more  happily  and  bred  longer  if  she  had  done  as 
the  nation  wished  and  preferrer!  an   Knglislitoan  to  Philip  of  Spain. 
Qaewi  Elizabeth  certainly  wonld  havf^  done  so  if  tthe  had  not  judgt.'d 
it  wiser  not  to  marry  at  all.      Jamea  II.  married  an  EngUsIiwoman, 
whose  children  mounted  the  throne.    The  marriage  did  not  tako  place 
oudiT  the  nicMt  auapices,  and  it  might  hare  been  shirked  if  Charleit  II. 
had  not  ioiistod  upon  it,  a  point  t<j  be  8*;ored  in  favour  of  the  Merry 
Slooarch,  and  olforing  a  striking  cwntraat  to  tht-  conduct  in  not  ver}' 
rdiasimilar  nircunutaaoea  of  that  pious  and  scrupulously  munil  Sovereign 
Oeo^«  III.     Since  the  accvsuion  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  with  a 
noent  t!xcept.inn,  to  which  befort-  Ihea*?  words  appear  in  print  we  may 
ba  able  to  add  anoibur,  tht^ro  have  been  no  such  lapises  into  affinity 
with  subject  blood.     The  Jtoyal   Fomily  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
exclusively  German.     We  hav*"  been  ruled  by  a  foreign  race,  residence, 
the  tennre  of  the  ihnme,  and  Act.H  of  naturalization  alone  giving  them 
a  right  to  be  called  Kngiisli.      They  have  drawn  fur  their  matrimonial 
aUianoes  upon    the  smaller  Gerrmui   houtses — Ansbach.    Saxe^Gotha. 
Jfeoklenberg,  Brunswick,  the  Coburgs,  Schleewig.  Hesse — right-handed 
and  loft-handed-     Till  lately,  not  a  single  brt>nch  has  been  mado  in  tho 
riogreoof  fur  a  bnnili-ed  and  seventy  years.     Perhaps  no  other  nation 
would  have  sustained  thia  lengthened  process  with  as  much  equanimity. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  ezclusive  system  came  to  an  end.  and  there 
i«  a  o<:7tAin  auRpicionsneas  in  every  indication  that  it  has  seen  ita  best, 
dayi).     Mranwhilr  any  arrnngpment,  w^re   it   possible  to  framo  one, 
which  shonld  frpo  the  members  of  the  Hoynl  I'omily  from  «U  care  for 
the  future,  wbit^  should  exact  no   fonjsight  and  leave  no  nK>m  for 
prudenco  and  nelf-dcnial,  would  be  in  its  noture  immoral,  and  good 
neithiT  for  them  nnr  for  the  nation. 

Siiioe  the  above  was  in  type  the  Kopori  of  tho  Committee  has  been 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  usngi'  permitted  there  would 
have  been  three  minority  refjurts :  one  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gladetunt*, 
another  by  Mr.  !j«ljouchere,  and  a  third  by  Mr.  Morley,  In  reality, 
iboagh  not  is  form,  fonr  reports  have  been  presumed  to  the  House. 
The  official  Report'  consisted  of  ItHeen  paragraphs,  of  which  the 
fint    twdve,    being    recapitulatory   and    historical,    were    accei^^wJ*. 
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willi'iul  ilniiiiir,  <-xi!ii|it  Ml  to  Kiiiall  irmttent  of  phrasing.  The  mdin 
(liiriifiitcii  ill  jiiiiiil,  rd'  priiK^ipli-  arow;  mi  the  thirteenth  and  fourteeotfa, 
whiih  nrt.  fitiih  timl.  thi<  Cuiiiinittce  f<»ul(l  nut  find  that  any  "notice" 
liml  Ih-i'Ii  ^ivi'H  lit  tliii  Crown  of  any  likelihood  of  change  in  what 
|HTi-i  ilfiitd  HtiowiM]  Id  have  hccn  tlu-  jji'i'vions  practice,  and  that,  in. 
vit-wiil'  llii>  fiii'tfi  n'fn|»i1iiltiti'»I,  they  wi'i-o  of  opinion  that  her  Majesty 
tvoitlil  liiivit  olaiiiiH  iipiHi  tho  lilK«rftllty  of  Parliami-nt,  which,  however, 
lu>r  Mitji'Miv  dill  iioi  irilenil  to  pn>8M,  in  the  case  of  her  daughters  and 
,\i'miHt'i'  coiiN,  Till'  Coiiunitii'i-  »Uo  n'lwrt  it  as  their  opinion  that,  at 
llio  |H'o|inr  liiiio  imnu'ly,  wlu-u  a  new  Civil  List  has  to  be  settled — 
ftntui^'omi'iitH  xlioiiltl  Ik*  nmdo  muh-r  which  no  such  claims  can  arise 
ai  ttll  III  ihi'  til'imitli  piirajinipli,  '•  in  onler  to  establish  the  principle 
tluil  ltit>  |in>\isioii  I'lT  ehiUlrtMv  should  hcrenfter  bt.>  made  out  of  grants 
mlisiii.Ut*  for  tlmi  |'ur|xwi«  whicli  haw  bei-n  granted  to  the  parents," 
ilie  I'oiiimittie  iv(\>tiiu)i<iid  tliat  on  allowance  of  £9000  per  quarter 
jtlw'uld  I'o  m«do  to  ihe  IViiuv  of  \Vale,s  a^i  a  trait  fund,  out  of  which, 
«iih  the  iiiUH^ut  of  I  lie  l*iuvu  aud  the  Tr^'asun.-.  he  should  make  such 
|'i\'\i^u'U  for  his  ehildnni  as  he  saw  tit.  Mr.  (.iladstone  dis^nts  from 
the  U»iy>rt  ill  hoia-iij;  that  no  "*  uof\v  "  to  the  Ctown  was  necessary. 
\\u\i.  ;»!'.. '»;\\l  prwwleuts  tvtive  the  *nu'st:v:i  v^uite  open,  and  that  the 
\*!.us;i  '.>  ivt  emuUxl  a*  a  iaa:ter  of  rxht  :o  -ja:  forward  any  claim 
on  t\S.*':'oi"  iK>-  ».•:'. :',viri'U  o:' her  dar-ct't^  aiid  yccn^T  sviLf.  chough 
lu'  \^v\i-.  'b.,*:,  As  ;\v  Maje^Jv  i.I^vs  r.oc  i-^tend  to  :?w«&  aaT  such 
*,')u '",  >  x:  y;vM,  ;',■.  ua:'>.\\-*siry  v.ir^r.c'r  :o  discnss  tni  part  ot  the 
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ENGLAND  AND  AFRICA. 
I, 

CAK   WE   DESERT   EGYPT? 


THfc  refusal  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  to  sanction 
a  very  advantageous  arrangement  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Egyptian  Privileged  Debt,  unless  the  English  Govemijaent  agreed  to  fix 
&  near  date  for  the  evacnation  of  Egypt  by  the  British  forces,  has 
revived  waning  pnblic  interest  in  the  question  of  our  occupation  of  that 
conntry. 

Oar  position  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament :  the  attitude  of  the  French  Ministry  has  been  severely  criticized 
in  the  press,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  feelings  of  the  British  public, 
and  indeed,  in  a  less  degree,  of  all  Europe,  have  been  deeply  stirred  by 
this  latest  instance  of  the  selfish  cynicism  of  French  policy  with  regard 
to  Egypt.  This  cannot  be  considered  surprising,  for,  although  disin- 
terestedness has  never  been  a  prominent  feature  in  international 
politics,  and  examples  of  great  nations  adopting  a  line  of  policy 
prompted  by  the  narrowest  egotism  are  frequent  in  history,  ifc  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  precedent  for  an  act  of  such  barefaced  injustice 
perpetrated  by  the  Government  of  a  great  and  generous  nation  on  a 
weak  and  defenceless  countrj'  out  of  the  purest  obstructionism  and  with- 
out any  reasonable  motive.  Even  honest  people  will  condone  injustice 
if  committed  with  an  adequate  object,  but  no  shadow  of  explanation 
has  been  furnished  which  would  tend  in  the  remotest  degree  to  justify 
the  prohibition  of  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptian  Debt  by  France, 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  serious  French  politicians  can  have 
believed  for  a  moment  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  consent  to  tie  our 
hands  in  Egypt  at  a  stage  in  the  development  of  that  country  in 
which  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  have  them  free,  and  when 
any  engagement  to  withdraw  the  British  troops  would  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  results  politically,  would  utterly  disorganize  the  finances 
and  credit  of  the  conntry,  and  would  undo  at  a  stroke  the  work  it 
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has  tokcD  aa  ypsra  of  pntiont  and  tbonkli'ss  labour  to  accomplish,  it 
is  tlie  uimlesttnrss  mid,  to  lise  plain  Innguage,  the  stupidity  of  tJie 
French  demand  winch  has  irriutod  and  nhockod  the  mind  of  tha 
arem^  Kng'lishinan. 

It  would  Sf-rvo  no  aftefal  pnrposo  U>  net^fe  for  th<^  occult  motiTra 
which  may  have  octuatfd  the  Fn-nch  Cabim-t,  but  we  think  \t- 
only  fair  to  ask  our  K«dftrs  to  look  back  to  tho  ciicumatancca  nnder 
which  tin-  Tirard  Ministry  took  office,  and  to  distinfruish  the 
present  GoTfmmetit  from  the  Frt>nch  nation.  The  Ministxy  now  in 
office  is  known  at  home  and  abroad  an  the  "  Kxhibition  Minintry.** 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  makeshift  Cabinet,  iocluding^  three  former 
Premienj,  to  which  the  country,  unwillingly  onongb,  entrasta  the 
business  of  the  State  until  the  great  Kxhibition  is  over.  Exhibi- 
tion Ministers  may  perhaps  consider  that  their  mandat'e  hardly  covera 
any  decision  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and.  although  lo  the  ordi- 
naiy  mind  a  conversion  of  Egyptian  Pebt  would  seem  to  have  nothing 
to  do  ttith  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  wi-  must  remember  that 
imagination  is  lively  at  the  other  side  of  the  Obaunel,  and  that  the 
weaker  a  brain  is  the  more  dread  phantoms  it  conjures  Dp.  Dis- 
torted I-'rench  mioii  may  have  diHOOvered  in  a  measaro  of  relief  to 
the  fellaheen  tho  rooting  of  perfidious  Albion  in  tho  soil  of  Kgypt; 
and  confiequontly,  although  the  just  nM|nr-st  of  the  Cairo  Govi*ni- 
ment  for  tho  sanction  of  a  mftasnrn  by  which  four  or  fivo  millionn 
sterling  of  foroigti  di>bt  would  havo  bee.n  wiptsd  oat  at  a  stmke,  was 
readily  aoceded  to  by  all  1h<*  othiT  Ktiropean  Cabinefa,  thf  French 
Ministry  proci-astinatixl  as  long  as  they  could,  anil,  when  pn-.is^ed  for 
a  reply,  hesitatingly  answered  that  they  could  not  adhere  at  ppfjwnt. 
Thoy  have,  however,  acknoiTledge<l  that  the  position  they  have  t«keo 
up  on  the  Oonvorsion  question  is  nntenable  for  any  length  of  time, 
and,  as  soon  as  thp  present  Ministry  feels  strong  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge nn  error  withont  endangering  its  tenure  of  office,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  more  likely,  a  stronger  Cabinet  has  taken  its  place,  tlie  French 
adhesion  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  no  longer  withheld.  M.  Spuller 
must  have  found  out  already  from  his  agent  lu  England,  and  tlio 
firm  language  recently  used  by  Lord  Salisbury,  that  the  unfbrtnnste 
fitep  he  took  in  isolating  France  once  more  on  a  question  which  is. 
except  for  Egypt,  one  of  secondary  imix>rtance,  wbr  a  Ven,"  grove 
political  error.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Eugti^  Oovemnieul. 
when  formally  questioned  by  the  French  on  the  subject  of  evacnor 
tion,  has  answered  by  a  blunt  refusal  to  discus  the  uiotter.  Thif 
r«ply  certainly  miu-ks  no  advance  towards  evacuation.  The  responsi- 
bility for  ivj  serious  a  diplomatic  clipck,  and  the  unpopularity  which 
the  Fn-nch  action  has  excited  in  Spj-pt,  falls  on  M.  Spuller  and  hit;; 
colleagues,  and  the  si^ouer  they  extricate  ihemselves  from  their  impa*— , 
nble  position  the  Uilter  for  their  reputation. 
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^H  We  now  poas  oa  to  consider  the  inaiu  subject  of  the  present  articla 
^B-our  prest^nt  positron  in  liffj-pt.  the  progress  wt-  have  made,  and  the 
^^■ak  wti  bare  Biill  to  aucomplish  before  we  can  learu  lilgypC,  with  full 
^HoaBdi-uce  in  ber  ability  to  defend  Uerself  from  enemies  within  and 
^^eyuud  ber  frontiers. 

Much  attention — too  much,  perhaps — bos  lately  been  pAid  to  tho 
high  political  and  diplomatic  aspect  of  the  qnestion  of  the  British 
,  oocnptttion  j  too  little  to  the  int<-mal  development  and  progress  of  tho 
^BpuDtry  and  the  malarial  improvement  eSectud  in  the  condition  of  ihu 
^^■asG  of  the  population.  Tbert>  has  been  much  talk  of  evacuation  and 
^^Udges,  but  little  inquiry  oa  to  whether  conditions  exist,  or  may  soon 
piveent  theniBelvcK,  nnder  which  auch  pledgi-s  can  be  fulfilled.  We 
purpose,  therefore,  to  look  a  Htth-  mon.'  closely  intrj  the  stat*^  of  affairs 
At  present,  with  special  i-efercnct*  to  tho  condition  of  tho  rural  popn> 
lation,  and  to  ascertain  what  bonefita  our  administration  ha»  conferred 
on  this  moat  imjmrtant  section  of  the  community. 

In  dcoUufi;  with  thia  qo'-srion  we  mnst  refer  at  some  length  to  the 
work  of  the  three  jfreat.  departments — Finance,  Public  Works,  and  Army 
^-departments  on  wlioi*e  efficient  control  depend  the  material  well-ljeing, 
I  the  pnisperity  and  security  of  the  population  ;  and  the  reorganization 
^Kf  which  we  bare  couBded  to  the  direction  of  the  most  distiogaished 
^H^miniHtratoi-s,  men  of  thoroughly  tried  ability  and  energy.  Uecent 
^Hpents  strikingly  illustrate  the  improveukent  in  all  three  branches. 
^H  Fiiwaec — Taking  finance  Grst,  which  is,  in  Kgypt.  perhaps,  more 
^^■M  elsewhere,  the  touchstone  of  poblic  weal,  we  can  see  frum  the 
^^BBb  of  the  Couveriuou  oonlraet,  cuucluded  with  a  syudicaU.-  including 
all  iiio  firflt  fimuicial  huusc(«,  tJint  there  is  a  marked  rise  in  the  credit 
acourded  to  KfO'p^  by  Eump+*.  The  bankrrw,  in  Juno  1889,  offered 
I  Jigypt  ciinditiunB  wliich  implied  coufidi^uco  on  their  port.  Uiat  the 
^Boblic  would  eagerly  subscribe  to  an  Egyptian  4-  per  cent,  loan  at  or 
^^Lar  paiT.  A  ver^*  few  years  ago  ("'gypt  coulil  not  borrow  at  6  per 
^Ibat.  At  one  time,  in  ISfJi — tlie  year  in  wliich  Sir  Edgar  Vincent 
arrived  in  Egypt — she  «ould  not  borrow  at  7  per  cent.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  appn'ciation  of  credit,  and  tho  contrast  between  the 
present  floansbing  condition  of  Egyptian  finance  and  the  gloomy 
accounts  received  up  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  boa  a  tiinduncy  to 
der  the  public  sceptical  as  to  the  sonndneHS  of  the  pofiition.  It 
l)c  ?aid.  too,  that,  this  wonderi'ol  improvement  is  due  in  a  gn-at 
to  extraneous  causes;  that  all  StAte  securilieti  have  risen 
h  tbo  cheapn.-ss  of  money  and  general  low  pnce«,  and  that 
lan  stfwks  only  followed  the  eitimple  of  other  foreign  aecurities. 
(t  inaccuracy  of  such  a  contention  is,  however,  easily  proved  by  the 
llowing  stiitemenU  in  which  thr  advance  of  ISgyptinn  credit  hinoe 
^i  ia  compared  with  that  of  the  principal  other  countries  eiijoyiug 
Hiuie  public  credit — that  is,  able  to  borrow  at  alx>nt  -i  per  cent. 
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This  table  speaks  for  itself,  and  there  can  he  no  dotibl  lltat 
Egyptian  credit  has  outpaced  all  compt'titors  tor  pablic  faTonr  in  Iho 
last  five  years.  Uunganans,  which  come  next,  have  been  ImhIIv 
beatt^n.  In  1884  ih<-  public  thonjrbt  that  stock  10  per  <ynt.  bftt^r 
than  Unififtd,  while  the  Kgyptian  security  has  now  a  call  of  5  per 
C9nt.  over  HnngariaJiB.  Few  will  hr  inchned  to  Jisput*  thf  sonnd 
judgment  of  the  European  Stock  Exchanges,  or  to  doubt  that-  Ih^re 
is  a  solid  Ijasia  for  llu>  ituprorement  in  the  actual  financial  position 
of  the  country.  But  in  view  of  the  piueral  inti'rest  of  the  subject  ami 
the  fact  that  a  reO'/nt  Blue  Book.  Ejjypt,  Xo.  4,  1889,  funiishej* 
fnll  material  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment,  we  shall  briefly  trace  tho 
present  position  of  affainj. 

In  1885,  when  Ihw  Convention  of  the  ISth  of  Alarch  was  published,  it 
WAS  generally  Ibuught  that  Ggypt  woutil  not  be  able  to  ri'imbtirse  the 
temporary  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  coupons  of  the  public  debt,  and 
that  some  reductiim  of  the  int*;rvst  paid  to  the  bondholders  would 
ba^'e  to  be  mauitainwl  in  a  permanent  form.  Kren  as  lat«  as  1887, 
when  it  was  reeolved  to  resume  full  payment  of  interest  on  the  t^ntin 
foreign  debt,  it  wa»  said  by  thtsc  hostile  to  the  English  adtuinistration 
that  this  decisi^^n  had  been  imposed  upon  the  nat-ivo  Ministers  by  the 
English  uL'ente.  who  wf'ru  anxious  at  all  baznrds  to  avoid  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Intjuiry  which  a  future  to  resume  payment 
in  full  would  nec^'ssitat*. 

Events  have  shown  that  llie  spirited  policy  then  adopted  was  (be 
right  one.  During  the  two  years  1887  and  1888  Egypt  has  not  only 
paid  her  creditors  in  fnll,  but  has  pnt  aside  a  Keserve  Eund,  which  is 
stAtM  in  a  retvnt  telegram  from  Cairo  to  amoimt  to  £1,000,000. 

If  snch  resnlt^  have  been  possibli>  in  two  Tears  of  only  arerago 
crops,  and  with  low  prices  for  ngricnltural  produoe,  the  bondholders 
and  gonerul  public  may  fairly  couclnde  that  under  tho  present  r^me 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  new  State  bankruptc^i-. 

The  preliminary  Estimates  for  1889  i:howed  a  lar^e  aurpluB,  but 
bcfori->  the  Budget  conld  be  pivparcd  the  failure  of  the  Nile  obliged 
its  framers  ro  write  off  a  anm  of  £300.000  from  the  revenue  flid»>  on 
account  of  non-Urrying  of  taxes  on  land  left  nnirrigat4>d.  The  tinal 
estinmU'S.  tluT'-forf,  showt-d  a  revenn""  of  £E9,567,000,  with  cxpendi* 
lure  of  £K9,:j.".9.0OO,  leaving  a  nombal  surplus  of  £E8000. 

■  Fnid.  C.  3IaUi4»M»  &  Son.  Bartholomew  Hoa»e,  Bonk,  E.C. 
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A  Bobecqnent  memorandDm  by  Sir  Kdgar  Vincent,  dated  March  26 
last,  fltat«s,  however,  that  the  charfje  falling  upon  the  Governmpnt  on 
account  ofthe  Daim  and  Domains  Kstatea  will  bo  mucli  less  than  the 
Bndgct  rstimote.  This  economy  increases  considorably  iho  catimftted 
auri>lii8  on  the  general  account  of  the  yc-or. 

In  Mme  other  items   Sir  K.    Vinoont    Rtates    that    the    original  j 
Blimnt<'S  will  require  modificatiooe,  but  thcso  modifications  balancaj 

;li  <.i,lier.     For  instance,  tobacco  will  give  fiJO.OOO  or  £00.000  mora' 
tliaii  the  eatitnato,  whilo  tlio  customs  revenue  will  fall  short  of  tho 
«stimatti  by  a  similar  amount, 

Od  tho  whole  it  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
deficit  in  1889,  a  highly  satisfact^fry  result  in  a  year  when  the 
reveuue  loees  £E300,U00  throagh  the  extraordinary  low  Nile. 

Writing  on  February  18.  1889,  Sir  Kvelyn  Baring,  who  has  beeu" 
always  very  cautious  in  his  statements  as  to  Egyptian  finance,  says : — 

"  I  think  I  mi^ht  go  farther  th^n  iii  former  years,  and  say  that  n^  long  as 
the  prcxcitt  potiiicjil  pttbiitinn  in  {"'((^'pt  undergoes  no  radiml  change,  it  would 
t;vk(>  A  MTies  of  untoward  events  to  seriously  endiic^t-r  tho  stability  of 
Egyptian  finance,  and  tho  solvency  of  tho  Kgj'pti&u  Government." 

It  is,  however,  easy  lo  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Badget  of 
any  single  year  :  tlie  important  fact  to  ascertain  is  whether  those 
intere6tt-4  in  Egyptian  finance  can  coant  upon  a  surplus  of  revenue 
over  ex(>enditure  during  a  long  st-ries  of  years. 

To  arrive  at  a  sound  oouclusion  regarding  Egyptian  linauce,  wo  must 
separate  the  abuurmul  incidents  affecting  1889  from  the  nurmnl  cir- 
cnmstanc«J  whicli  dftermine  tlie  n?venne  and  expencJitnnj  of  ordinary 
years,  and  ascertain  what  the  regular  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Egj'pfian  (Joverninent  is  likely  to  be  in  future.  Starting  from  the 
revenue  ijgure  of  laSiJ,  £E!>,5G7,000,  we  must  add  the  £K30U,000 
deducted  from  this  year's  estimate  owing  to  the  Nile  failure.  It 
appeflrs  probable  also  that  the.  full  efl'ect  of  recent  changes  in  legisla- 
tion on  the  stibject  of  tobocco  has  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  revL'iiua 
figure  of  £E-I54,000.  The  impost  on  foreign  tobacco  and  cigars  may 
je  expected  in  1890  and  following  years  to  give  £E500,OOfl.  Native 
ibflcco  would  also  nppt-arto  have  been  nuder-estimatcd  in  the  Badget, 
and  ttlthongh  it  may  in  the  future  not  come  to  £K  100,000,  as  antici- 
>ated  by  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  in  1880,  it  may  safely  be  relied  upon  to 
jminh  £R50,000  to  tho  Egyptian  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Instead  of  £E10,000  as  estimated  in  1889. 

These  two  additions  bring  up  the  total  revenue  of  1890  to  about 
£9,yo0,000.  On  tho  othpr  hand,  certain  deductions  must  be  mado : 
tho  railft-ay  revenue  of  this  year  has  been  increased  by  a  special  tax 
imposed  to  meet  the  difBcnlti'-s  orisinp  from  the  Nile  failun*.  Jt  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Egyptian  tioverumenC  will  be  justified  in  main- 
Uiuing  it  after  1889. 
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The  abolition  of  this  special  lax  would  caiisi?  &  lou  in  tv^renao  of 
£E90.000.  Another  doubtful  it«m  of  rwonne  i«  thf  tax  for  exonera- 
tioQ  from  railitarj'  service ;  the  principle  of  the  impost  is  undoubUNilly 
sound,  and,  while  no  heisitation  need  be  felt  in  declaring  that  its  etstab- 
lishment  has  diminished  the  comiptioa  in  the  recruitiug  commission, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  in  time  of  pence  the  amonat  receiTabl'.-  under 
this  head  can  be  estimated  at  more  than  £50,000. 

Under  the  other  hooda  of  revenue  the  estimates  of  the  prewmt  year 
seem  reasonable.  Thore  may  be  a  small  siirplns  in  one  deimrtmeDt 
which  will  be  compensated  in  another,  but  the  total  result  will  hardly 
be  mftterially  altered. 

Deducting  £E150,000  from  tho  totol  previously  piven  of 
£K9,95O,OO0,  n  normal  revenue  is  arrived  at  of  £E0,8OO,OOO. 

Turning  to  the  expenditure,  the  amount  estimated  in  the  Budget 
of  1889  is  £K9,r)59,000.  Thin,  hnwwer,  includes  an  allowance  of 
£G27S,0O0  for  the  dt^ficit  of  tho  Daira  and  Domains  Administrationi, 
which  will  probably  not  exceed  £Pj1  75.000  in  a  normal  year.  Tlie 
pnucion  charge  for  1380  in  estimated  at  £E500,000,  bat  it  ik  stated 
that  the  liquidation  of  the  Soudan  p<^nsjon8  is  now  practically  com- 
plete, and  that  another  year  will  witness  a  considerablft  n^nclion  in 
this  enormous  charge.  The  anthorities  of  the  Finance  Department 
estimate  that  the  i)en8ion  charge  will  eyentually  fall  to£K300,000,  but 
this  resolt  cannot  be  obtained  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years. 

No  account  has  as  yet  been  taken  of  the  economy  to  be  obtained  from 
the  conversion  of  the  Privileged  Debt,  which  cannot  be  long  postponed. 
The  terras  of  fbe  contract  concluded  with  a  powerful  syndicoto  in 
June  in  London  would  have  given  an  economy  of  £10180,000  n  yenr; 
but  as  the  Egyptiaii  OoverDniont  intend  to  create  a  new  stock  i[i  ordpr 
to  carry  out  the  public  works  in  UpiWT  Egypt,  the  net  economy  will 
not  exceed  £E150,O0O. 

It  is  difficult  1-0  see  under  what  head  an  increase  of  oxpendiUiw  can 
be  looked  fur:  the  Railway  Adiuinijiti'atiou  has.  during  tlio  last  two 
years,  been  able  not  only  tx)  maintain  thn  linn,  but  to  improve  its  con- 
dition to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  tlie  £G585,000  at  [nY>eent  allowed 
for  expondituro. 

We  think  the  War  Department  (with  which  we  deal  more  fnlly  later 
on)  hoa  no  reason  to  complain,  when  it  securtw  £K37O,O0O  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  the  public  works  expoDditure  is  admit- 
tedly at  a  high  level.  £E250,000  may,  then«fbre,  fairly  be  deducted 
from  the  estimate  of  1889.  in  order  to  obtain  rJie  probable  exppinl 
of  18!»0.  This  gi%-es  a  total  expenditure  of  £R9,300.0<)0,  aiipp 
that  the  conversion  is  cArried  oat,  and  of  £K{>,'(50,000  without  th« 
conversion.  The  ivvenue,  as  already  estimated,  will  be  £E0. 800,000. 
so  that  there  slioutd  be,  under  normal  circnmstances,  a  suq^lus  of 
fiither  £E500,000  or  of  £E35O,00O.  It  wfll  be  admitted,  even  by  thfr 
most  hostile  critics,  that  it  is  a  great  achievement  of  English  adminia- 
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tiaUon  to  have  brought  an  over-burdened  and  wom-ont  country  like 
Egypt  to  such  R  pitch  of  Jinaiicial  prosperity. 

Tho  nic-ans  adopted  to  obtain  this  result  admit  of  simple  statement. 
In  the  first  plat'c  liberal  votca  have  been  ma<3e  for  public  works. 
The  money  granted  has  betm  expended  by  Sir  ('olin  Moncrieff  with 
((reat  skill  and  judgment,  and  b&.<t  yielded  a  vory  large  return,  a-s  will 
be  fteen  when  wo  come  to  deal  with  that  department.  In  the  8«C0nd 
place,  administraiiTo  expenditure  has  bei-n  rijTorouHly  curtailed,  and  a 
fioaiicial  control  established  which  would  he  considei-ed  severe  even  in 
a  European  State.  Lastlr,  the  management  of  the  tobacco  revenue 
has  given  most  liatiEfactor)'  results,  l-'rom  an  anaual  amount  of 
£80.000  it  has  been  brought  by  Sir  Kdgar  Vincent  and  ilr.  Caillard 
to  over  £oOO,000,  representing  approxinmtely  the  estimated  surplus 
^vott  above. 

The  result  has  been  excellent,  but  the  suddenness  of  tho  trans- 
formation constitutes  in  itself,  in  our  opinion,  u  hidden  danger  for 
!Bg}'ptiBU  administrators,  l^gypt  now  finds  hen^elf,  so  to  say.  in 
affluent  circumstances,  and  while  it  is  ea.<ty  for  a  poor  man  to  be 
prudent,  as  liis  only  hope  of  independence  lies  in  inr4-Kitant  vigilance^ 
more  gjjength  of  character  ih  iwjuired  by  the  rich.  Thu  queMtion  ia: 
Will  Epyi}t,  now  that  the  financial  equilibrium,  which  has  so  long 
been  the  first  ctmside ration,  in  firmly  established,  know  how  to 
moderati*  expenditurtt  until  a  »u(licient  resen-e  has  been  laid  aside  to 
meet  bad  Niles  and  other  emi^rgencic^i*  ? 

Tlie  ruling  passion  with  Egyptian  Finance  Ministers  has  been  to 
cver-esttraaie  tho  n'source-s  of  the  country  and  to  push  its  development 
too  rapidly.  The  fall  of  Ismail  may  be  attributed  to  these  caiisea  fully 
as  much  as  to  his  personal  extravagance  and  Incessant  intrigne-9. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  present  Khedive  has  taken  to 
beart  the  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  his  father.  The  secret  of 
permanent.  pros]>enty  in  Egypt  is  only  to  bn  (bund  in  extreme  pru- 
dence ;  ample  allowance  mast  bi:-  made  for  years  of  bad  crops,  and  full 
provision  must  be  set  aside  for  exceptional  uiilitary  operations  in 
defence  of  ill-defiued  frontiers  constantly  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
fanatical  tribesmen  of  the  Suudau. 

If  taxea  are  to  be  reduced,  it  is  easenliai  to  select  not  only  those 
which  press  most  hardly  upon  the  populatiou,  but  also  thoso  which 
can  be  n5-tuipoiH-'d  temporarily  in  oixW  to  meet  extraordinary  eraer- 
{^ncii^s.  llie  folly  of  aiming  at  ideal  simplicity  iu  a  fiscal  system  has 
been  aufficiently  shown  in  Kuropean  countries.  But.  above  all,  the 
Kgj'ptian  tJovcmuient  must  exercise  prudence  in  building  up  a  reserve 
fuml.  Tho  present  amount — £1,{H)0,0(>0— may  aeera  a  la^e  sum  to 
have  pat  aside  in  two  years,  but  it  is  insnfficient  to  insure  the  abso- 
Inte  stability  of  Egyptian  credit  The  constitution  of  such  a  fund  is 
in  Kgypt-  a  far  greater  necessity  than  in  other  countries.  The  only 
hope  of  being  able  to  carry  oat  large  reductions  of  taxation  in  the 
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future  lies  ia  fnrtiier  conrersiona  of  the  foreign  debt,  ftnd  these  ooo- 
Teraona  can  on\y  br  brought  aboot  by  tht*  fnrth.C'r  enhsnonniiit 
EpTptjan  credit.      It  thfri-fon>  bohoves  the  Hnance  Itinistw  to  rcji 
all  pcli^mef,  however  attractire,  for  the  rednction  of  taxes,  nntil 
has  created  a  reK-n'e  fund  of  mfGcient  amoant  to  render  ridicvloa* 
nnv  apprehension  of  another  6nanci»l  crisis  or  reduction  of  inter»*t. 

By  acting  on  tb'*9«  principles,  relief  to  tlie  tax-payer  may  b"  post- 
poned for  tk  season,  bub  it  will  be  qnadrapled  in  amocnt,  and  the  fa 
of  Egyptian  credit  will  be  ••sfablislied  on  a  solid  and  durable  Itafds. 

I*HhHe  Worhs. — Turning  to  piibh'c  works  or  irrigation — for  the  ter 
arei  ttynonymoos  in  Egypt — we  have  already  referred  to  Sir  C-  It 
criefTs  department  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  conntry 
we  may  go  further,  and  say  tbat  thi?  very  life  of  tUe  Egyptian  cul 
vator  depends  on   the   engineer.     A  mistake   made  even  in  a  mio 
point,  snch  as  opening  a  slaiue  too  early  or  too  late,  means  the  loss 
his  crops  and  ruin  to  the  farmer,  while  any  error  of  judgment  of 
controlling  minds  at  Cairo  might  lead  to  the  dniught  or  devastation  of 
whole  provinces,  and  the  lose  of  many  lives  from  tlood  or  famine.    The 
Kiiglisli  farmer  looks  to  Heaven  for  Ecaaonable  weather,  th(^  Egypti. 
fellah  to  tbe  Nile.     His  prosperity  and  advemty  are  absolotely  in 
linndR  of  thc'Dircctor  of  Irrigation,  and  he  ia  not  slow  toperccivR 
bcneiits  ho  derives  from  the  talent,  energy,  and  experience  of  a  do' 
body  of  pnblic  serranta  whose  achievements  deserve  all  praise.     Ilie 
exeeptionalty   low   Nile  of  last  autumn   pot  the   works  executed  in 
n-oent  ycarH  to  tlio  Kererest  test,  and  that  test  they  have  stood  tri- 
umphantly,   'llio  latest  reports  from  Egypt  arc  to  the  effect  thal<  there 
is  nkundnnce  of  water,    and  the  crop  prospects   are  brilliant.     Tbai 
fellaheen,  for  whom  such  a  low  Nile  formerly  meant  utter  mtn  an^ 
famine,  are  full  of  admiration   for  the   irrigation  offlcem,  and  Moses, 
when  ho  struck   the  rock  of  Horeb  and  caused   living  water  to  ru' 
forth,  was  not  regardetl  with  more  awe  and  reverence  by  hisfollowe 
than  are  Mr.  Foster  and  i[r.  Willcocks  and  Sir  C.  MoncrieflTs  othe 
medicine-mon  by  the  Egyptian  peasant,  whose  existence  and  pro«peri( 
they  have  assured  under  the  most  critical  circumstances.     It  li  im 
sible  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  Egypt  this  vc 
by  the  Publiy  Works  Department.      Had  it  not  l>een  for  (he  eucrgetii 
labours  of  the  oiGcials,aud  tiie  successful  manner  in  which  the  danger  w 
met  and  overcome,  enormous  areas  would  have  been  left  imculLivated. 
Not  to  Bpenk  of  the  direct  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Government  tbrongb 
non-ix'covi-ry  of  taxes,  thfro  would  have  be«n  coiis-idt-rable  iippn-hen 
non  of  famine.    We  cnunot,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  enumt* 
in  dftail  ihi*  impnjVfments  efft-cled  itt  llie  irrigatiun  of  fhr  country  by 
the  Englitih  adininlKtration,  but  there  is  not  a  feliali   who  will  den 
that  there  is  now  a  mow  plentiful  supply  of  wntur  than  funnorly 
the  canals,  that  it   is   kept  at  a  higher  I«-Vf],  thus  fn'i-ing  him   fn 
much  of  the  exhausting  pumping   labour;  Uiot  the  wat^^r  is  jusU 
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di^tribnted  to  pot^r  and  rich,  nnd  that  he  has  nrt  longer  to  JtiiFTer  tho 
exnclif>ns  or  to  sntiafy  thf  capidity  of  thp  locnl  engineer  before  obtain- 
ig  his  fair  sliaru  of  ihp  stn-am.  In  this  branch  of  adimjiistratioii 
Snf^laiid's  gn-at  Indian  df-pendoncies  placed  at  her  disposal  public 
arrant*  uf  unrivalled  skill  and  ♦•xpt-rience.  The  management  of  the 
tilti  is  Rimplc  couipnred  with  the  control  fifths  mighty  rivers  of  India, 
id  tht;  uxperieace  gained  there  endows  the  irrigution  officers  vnth 
>nrago  for  engineering  feat«  from  which  experts  with  only  Guropean 
prtrit-nce  would  recoil. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  their  sldll  and  boldness  is  fnniished  by 
le  utilization  of  th<^  Ban'age,  or  dum,  thrown  across  Ihu  heads  of  tho 
ro  brancbes  of  the  Nile  at.  the  apex  of  the  Doha.     The  rcRtoralioa 
this  eoomtoue  construction,  which  liad  bt-cn  jtidginl  unsafe  by  the 
I,  both  of  France  and  England,  nud  abandoned  as  UM-leK8  for 
renty  years,  is  the  most  sigool  achiert^ment  of  Sir  Colin  AloDcrieif. 
its  execution  ho  has  realized  the  honslful  asfieKion  of  Bonaparte, 
bat  If  ho  ruled  in  Kgypt  nut  a  drop  of  water  should  flow  into  the  nea 
rithout  having  salnrated  the  TX'Kert.      IVactically  the  entire  volume 
last  year's  low  Nile  waa  held  up  for  months  for  irrigation  piirpaiiea, 
a  point  in  its  coarse  where  the  salt  sea  hitd  not  t«inte<l  its  purity 
and  deetroj-ed  it«  fertilizing  properties.    The  utilization  of  the  Barrage, 
the  coiisJ.ruolion  of  lite  numerous  canals  which  it  feeds,  cost  about 
le  million  sterling.      But  it  is  calculated  that  the  annual  profits  from 
riculturo  in  the  Delta  bave  increased  by  at  least  a  million  sterling 
loe  tho  restoration  of  the  dam.     ITiis  means  cent,  per  cent,  on  the 
lay,  without  calculating  the  enormous  exceptional  services  rendered 
the  Barrage  in  years  of  drought  like  1888-9. 

The  limit  of  cnltivation  of  summer  crops — that  is,  those  raised  during 
dry  season — would  now,  however,  appear  to  have  been  reached,  and 
[tension  of  the  area  available  for  cotton   sowing  can    only  be 
ted  if  a  method  is  found  of  storing,  for  the  requirements  of  tlie 
isaiiig  summer,  the  immense  volume  of  flood  water  which  rolls  down 
the  sea  in  the  autumn.      Saveral  schemes  have  been  elaborated  for 
lis  purjKise,  which  merit  cart^ful  attention,  on  account  of  the  magni- 
ade    of  the  objfct  which  they  art)  designed    to  attain,   and  for  the 
Igeiiuity   which  has  been  displayed  itt  their  elaboration,      'i'hat  of 
r.  Cope-WhitehouBe  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive,'  and  thf  general 
.  of  lua  scheme  ba^  met  with  considerable  public  favour  in  Knglond. 
li!g}'ptiaa  Government  has,  however,  hithert**  considered  that  the 
of  iiou-aaccea.t  was  too  great,  and  tJie  practical  advantage  to  be 
rived  loo  uncertain,  to  justify  exp^'riraents  on  so  lai^e  a  scale.    The 
ftlization  of  any  of  these  schemes  must  therefore  be  postponed  until 
're  IB  more  financial  ease.     In  the  meantime  what  has  been  already 
ived  by  the  Hublio  Works  Department  coustiliites  a   substantial 
the  Egyptian  peasant.     Much  remains  to  be  done,  especially 
*  See  CowTBMFOBART  RsviBW,  September  1887. 
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in  reclamation  of  wast«  saUy  lands  and  in  draina^.     Bat  the  works 
cannot   be  execnted  Tvithout  oonsiderobti<  ejqwndil  are,  and  Buancial 
exigencies  limit  the  Cairo  Trensniy  to  the  strictly  necPBsary  for  the 
present.     The  grants  for  public  works  are  now  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Budget,  and  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  GoviTntneut  iai 
restricting  all  unnecessary  expenditure,  nnti!  the  finances  and  cre^dtt 
of  the  oonntr}'  are  placed  in  an  impregnable  position,  must  bo  con- 
sidered   sound    and   prudent.     When   the  steady  execntion   of  this 
policy  has  led,  as  it  must  lead,  to  still  higher  credit ;  when  the  errom 
of  the  past  have  been  retrieved  and  the  interest  on  its  inheritance  of 
debt  reduced,  and   when   the   Egyptian  Finance  ifiniiter  has  well-      , 
balanced  budgc-ts  and  a  strong  reserve  fund,  the  tune  will  hare  come  ^ 
for  giving  to  the  fellah  in  a  direct  form  rnOTe  of  the  rvlief  which  he  has  " 
already  received  indirectly,  and  for  carrjing  out  the  great  works   of 
public  utility  which  are  destined  to  restore  Egj-pt  to  the  high  d^free 
of  material  prosperity  which  distinguished  her  thousands  of  years  ago, 
when  the  Nile  valley  was  the  granary  of  the  world  of  that  time,  and 
Egypt  the  richest  countr}-. 

Pttllic  Sfcurity. — It  will  bu  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  maint^'^ 
nanuo  of  public  order  within  the  borders  of   liigypt,  and  the  security  ^ 
of  the   country  from    externnl   nttaclc,  are  conditions  which  it  is  im- 
perative to  satisfy  before  any  complete  evacuation  of  the  connti^"  by 
British   troops  can   come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.      A 
withdrawal  of  the  army  of  occupation    before   we   have  organin-d  a 
thoroughly  reliable  force  to  guarantee  the  country  i^inst  inroad  Iroiu 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Soudan,  or  from  becoming  a  prey  to  anarchy 
throu>r!i  the  contentions  of  rival  claimants  for  power,  is    ont  of  the] 
question.      Even  were  any  English  ttovornment  prepared  to  sssame 
such  enormous  responsibility,  and  to  commit  so  grave  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  it  is  momlly  certain  that   other  I'owers  would  step  in  to  carry 
oat  the  work  we    bad   abandoned.      The    interests   at  stake  in  Kgypt  ^ 
are  too  important,  too  widely  distributed,  and  too  powerfully  protected,  H 
to  admit  of  any  serious  disturbance  of  order,  or  any  break  in  the  steady 
collection  of  revenue.     Wo  may  therefore  take  it  as  certain  that  pnblio 
order  will  be  maintained  in  the  Nile  Valley  by  some  means  or  other, 
and  by  some  military  forces,  whether  English,  Egj-ptian,  Bolp^an.  or] 
Ghim-se. 

In  our  management  of  Egyptian  aflairs,  the  aim  constantly  kept  in 
view  has  been  to  enconrage  tlie  Egyptian  Government  to  stand  alont*. 
and  to  administer  the  country  without  fon>ign  control  and  support ;  and 
in  the  rec-ganiBation  of  the  army  and  police  this  consideration  has 
never  been  lost  sight  of.. 

llie  difliculties  of  the  task  entrusted   suoceseively  to  Sir  Evelyu^ 
Wood  and  Sir  Francis  G  renlell  wt're  considerable.     To  make  a  bravo 
and  reliable  army,  for  the  defence  of  the  Soudan  frontier,  out  of  tfaej 
peaceful  fellaheen,  was,  in  the  opLuion  of  many,  like  training  sheep 
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face  th(!  oDslanglit  of  woUvg.     The  materials  wt>r»  very  b3u3.     In  the 
matter  of  personal   courage,   thert'  i»  a  wide  ditten-nce  bt--twe€ii  our- 
selves aud  the  Egyptians.      Every  Britoa  profesEcs  to  be  brave  as  a 
lIoQ,  and  to  8e«k  danger  rathfr  Uian  shun  it.      In  Egypt  thure  is  uo 
taUe  pride  on  tliin  subject.      If  a  man  is  afraid,  he  says  no,  as'  if  it 
j  »>»re  tlie  inosl,  natural  thing  in  the  wurld.    Military  serviw.  roust  there- 
ffore  be  unpopular,  and  when  w-t-  consider  the  hardships  incurabeut  on, 
irvicein  th>'  ranks  in  the  past,  the  privations  and  cruelties  andfrgono 
\\>y  Ismail's  armies  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  fanatic  courage  of  the  im- 
placable foe  with  whom  they  have  to  contend,  it  cannot  be  considured 
Burprising  that  for  a  conscript  to  draw  a  bad  number  was  considered  in 
lUsmail's  time  a  sontance  to  death  or  trans|X)rtAt  ion  for  life,  and  even 
under  the  just  bur  firm  discipline  of  English  officers,  exemption 
oft*5n  oonsidered  cheaply  purchased  by  chopping  off  a  finger. 
An  amnsing  incident  which  occurred  during   the  reign    of  SaSd 
iPaaba  (Ismail's  predecessor)  shott-s  thf>  difficulty  of  forming  a  national 
Imnay  oot  of  fellolieen  recruits.     Satd  Pai^ha  trr-at^d  hi.«i  soldiers  with 
great  consideration  and  kindness,  so  as  to  attach  them  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  ot  the  same  time  render  thera   de^-Dted  to  his  person. 
When  by  making  tht^  soldirrs  comfortjibi<»  and  paying  them  well  he 
loiight   h-'   was  justified   in   believing  that  he  had   obtwned   their 
ittachment,  he  one  day  issued  an  order  to  the  troops  at  Alexandria 
the  effect  that  inilitAry  .service  was  no  longer  compulsory,  and  that 
IS  men  who  did  not  wish   to  continue  to  serve  their  Pasha  and  their 
>ontrT  voluntarily  might  return  fo  their  homes.      Half  an  hour  after 
lis  order  became  known,  the  rttads  leading  from  Alexandria  swarmed 
rith  soldiers,  who,  in  their  haste  to  get  homo,  bod  tlirown  aside  their 
IS  and  accoutrements.     So  few  remained  with   the  colours   that 
there  were  not  men  enough  to  fumish  a  guard  for  the  palace,  and  the 
officers  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  hospital  to  complete  the 
jneceBsaiy  contingent.     This  incident  put  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever 
tlie  idea  uf  defending  Egypt  with  fellaheen  volunteers. 
Such,  then,  was  the  r»w  mat'i^rial  with  which  the  Kugli&h  ofhc^^rs 
lad  tfl  deal,  and  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  thi-  formation  of  a  useful 
military  body  out  of  such  elomeiibi  hm  won  applause  even  fi-om  hostile 
critics. 

No  work  was  t/>o  severe,  no  cen-Ece  drudgery  diehononring :  officers 
nndertook  cheerfully  the  mutiny  usually  left  to  wergeants  and 
corporals  in  the  British  army.  Stimulated  liy  so  good  an  example, 
the  native  r>fflcers  vied  in  zeal  with  lh**ir  English  c^mmandera.  In 
spite  of  the  severe  discipline  enforced,  very  good  feeling  exisl« 
between  officers  and  men.  The  result  of  all  this  patient  labour  has 
Uvn  shown  at  Sunkim,  and  in  the  battles  of  Oeniss  and  Toski.  Tlie 
BOpprinr  efliciency  of  the  Egyptian  soldit^r  is  undoubted.  Behind 
rtarthworks  he  has  proved  himsi-lf  »>teady  and  tru.stworthy,  while  the 
officers  are  almost;  uTianitnous  in  expressing  confidence  in  his  bravery 
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under  more  trying  circumstances.  Bnt  here,  still  more  tlian  in  otter 
departments,  our  work  of  reoi^anization  is  not  yet  completed.  There 
is  no  blinking  the  stubborn  fact  that,  aftier  six  or  seven  years  of  drill 
and  discipline  by  picked  English  officers,  the  Egyptian  army  cannot 
be  trusted  to  defend  the  frontier  from  the  Budden  onslaughts  of  the 
Soudanese.  These  att&ckB  become  weaker  every  season.  Last  year, 
at  Snakim,  Osman  Digna's  tribesmen  were  never  very  formidable,  and 
the  invading  force  with  whom  Sir  P.  Grenfell  had  to  deal  last  month 
on  the  upper  Nile  never  amounted  to  more  than  4000  fighting  men. 
And  yet  to  repel  or  annihilate  this  band  of  marauding  fanatics,  half- 
Btan'ed,  and  armed  it  may  be  said  only  with  epears,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  despatch  troops  from  Cyprus  and  Malta,  to  send  stores 
and  ammunition  from  home,  and  even  to  disturb  a  review  of  the  honw 
divisions  at  Aldershot.  Civilians  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  Is 
not  a  very  brilliant  result ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  caution 
can  hardly  be  carried  too  far  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  the 
military  commanders  must  be  the  best  judges,  and  are  obliged  to  take 
all  possible  precautions,  to  prevent  the  remotest  possibility  of  defeat. 
Probably  General  Grenfell  would  have  liked  very  much  to  smash  the 
dervishes  with  his  black  battalions  and  Egyptian  regulars,  without 
recourse  to  aid  from  home  ;  but  when  reinforcements  were  urged  upon 
him,  he  could  not  refuse  to  accept  them  without  risking  a  responsi- 
bility which  no  prudent  commander  would  incur. 

The  line  of  action  adopted,  however,  gives  colour  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  assert  that  some  time  will  still  be  required  in  order  to  con- 
solidate the  progress  effected  and  to  imbue  the  native  officers  and  mMi 
with  traditions  of  discipline  and  steady  courage.  It  appears  to  many 
that  the  object  in  view  would  be  more  speedily  attained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  professional  backbone  from  more  hardy  and  warlike  races. 
The  confidence  of  the  fellaheen  troops  in  their  own  strength  would 
thus  be  stifiened,  and  the  risk  of  panic  diminished. 

The  Egyptian  army  is  now  composed  of  11,719  men  and  542  officers^ 
of  whom  63  are  English ;  an  increase  of  some  2000  men  has  been 
made  in  1889.  The  military  vote  for  this  year  is  £E452,000,  or 
£E112,000  more  than  in  1887.  £E107,000  has  been  provided  in 
the  Budget  to  pay  the  army  of  occupation,  and  £E215,000  for  police. 
If  we  include  military  pensions,  we  find  that  Egypt  is  paying  about 
£E1, 000,000  annually  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  and  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order  in  the  interior.  This  is  a  large  sum,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  £E130,000  which  figures  in  Lord  Northbrook's 
normal  Egyptian  Budget  of  1884  as  the  limit  of  military  expenditure, 
with  an  additional  sum  to  be  paid  as  subvention  to  the  tribes. 

The  police  in  Egypt  is  a  semi-military  force,  and  apprehension  was 
felt  in  the  early  days  of  reoi^anization  lest  the  police  agents  should 
affect  the  defiant  and  peremptory  deportment  of  the  soldier,  and, 
instead  of  being  the  servants  of  the  public,  would  consider  themEelves 
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the  6t«m  inBtroments  of  arbitraiy  power.     Such  fears  have  proved 

gTOuodlesa.     Tbe  native  poHcenian  is  timid   ratber  tlian  truculent, 

ud  he  is  geut-islly  accused  of  being  too  pationt.      This  attitude 

Bppears,  bow«ver.  well  suited  to  the  repressiou  of  KgjTitiiui  crimr,  for 

the  oareful  sud  accurate  statistics  now  furnished  show  that  the  numbar 

ot  oSences  in  steadily  decreasing,      lirigandage,  so-called — the  olf(>ncea 

'clasBt-d  under  ttis  term  are  in  reality  burglaries — has  been  entirely 

suppressed.     The  mun  polioe  difficulty  is  in  the  towua,  wtere  a  dia- 

"•Herly    European    population,    rendered    defiant    by    the    protection 

aii'^rded  them  in  the  Capitulations,  must,  be  restrained  and  kept  in 

order  withont  Bofficient  legal  power  or  anthoritv.     This  is  a  difficult 

t-msk,  but  it  has  been   successfally  coped  with   by  General   Bakrr  and 

liie  officers,  to  whom  groat  credit  is  due  for  the  state  of  officloncy  and 

diBciplino  to  which  they  have  brought  the  Kgyptian  police.      With 

fewor  men  and  less  money  thry  now  maintain  bntt**r  order  in   the 

towns,  and   more  Recnrity  in  the  country  districts,   than   had    been 

formerly  obtained  under  more  liberal  votea. 

J'm}yrnj>wj'iit  in  thf  condUion  of  the  Fi^Uaktvu. — The  true  condition  of 
^le    £g)-ptian  fellah  is  not  one  of  the  tilings  tliAt  those  who  run   may 
read.     The  ordina-ry  traveller  sees  that  he  works  hard,  that  he  wears 
■tCttuxely  any  clothes,  that  his  house  has  ran'l  walls  and   little  or  no 
^Oof  ^  and  that  he  eats  no  meat.     This  condition  is  mentally  compared 
"'vitlj  tliftt.  of  the  farm-labourer  in  Knglaud,  and  consequently   when 
the    excnrsionist  comes  home  he  describes  the  fellaheen  as  wretched, 
forlorn  creatures,  with  no  happiness  or  hope  of  it  in  this  world,  and 
w  oppressed  by  the  GoYemment  or  tyrannized  over  by  the  Paxhun,  that 
they  anxiously  await  the  moment  when  they  will  pass  into  the  next. 
This  description  would  havo  been  cxagj^orat^id,  oven  in  the  dark  days 
^  Xsmail  Pasha  and  his  predecessors.     It  seems  absolutnly  falso  to- 
<l»y,  and  we  think  nothing  could  give  a  less  correct  notion  of  tho  real 
cortclilion  and  state  of  mind  of  tho  rural  population  of  the  Nile  valley. 
Tl^o  writer  of  (his  article  is   woll  acr(uainti"d    with  the  life  of  the 
pM^aimtry  in  t^vrral  European  countrii-H,  oh  well  a«  in  Eg}']it,  and  he 
i*    Convinced  that  Uin  lower  classes  in  Kuropi'  generally  suffer  more 
pnvatifin  and  ^uma  more  dieerlees  lives  than  do  the  fellaheen.     The 
ftirnis],,^!  cultivator  of  the  ungratfful  wilds  of  Gonnaught,  the  Silesian 
IiilKims.r  who  lives  on  pniatotrs  anrl  fu»el  oil,  and  tho  wretched  prole- 
tariat who  haunt  the  slums  of  our  large  l<iwns,  may  indeed  well  envy 
"**'  lot,  of  the  tiller  of  the  fertile  «)il  of  Kgypt.      The  way  to  gange 
"■^  liappiness  nnd  welt-being  of  the  fellah  is  not  to  compare  him  with 
*"**!  working  under  totally  different  conditions  ot  climate  and  local 
*'""'^«Tinding9.     The  fellah  is  poor,  undonbtedly,   but  his  poverty  is 
***^'y  relative.     Tf  his  cotti^e  walls  are  of  rand  instead  of  stone  or 
*P^K,  it  is  becanse  a  dry  afcmosphope  rMjuires  no  more  solid  material ; 
"  ''  IB  only  partly  roofed,  it  is  that  under  that  clement  sky,  life  in  the 
opon  air  ig  enjoyable,  and  the  confinement  of  a  small  room  would  be 
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The  abolitiou  of  this  special  tax  would  cause  a  loss  in  revenue  of 
£E90.000.  Another  doubtful  item  of  revenue  is  th**  tax  foreroner*- 
tion  from  military  service;  the  principle  of  the  impost  is  uiidonbu-dly 
aoand,  and,  while  no  hesitation  Deed  be  felt  iu  declaring  that  hs  etit^ab- 
Usbment  has  diminished  the  corruption  in  the  recruiting  comnussioD. 
it  is  doubtful  whether  in  time  of  peace  the  amount  receivable  nnder  fl 
this  head  can  be  estimated  at  more  than  £50,000.  ^ 

Under  the  other  beads  of  revenue  the  estimates  of  the  present  year 
seem  reasonable.  There  may  bo  a  small  surplus  in  one  department 
which  will  be  compensated  in  another,  but  the  total  result  will  hardly 
be  nmterially  altered. 

Deducting  £E150,000  from  the  total  prerionslv  given  <rf 
£Eg,950,OOD,  a  normal  revenue  is  arrived  at  of  £E9,800,(M)0. 

Turning  to  the  expenditure,  tho  amount  estimated  in  the  Budget 
of  188f>  is  £E9,5.59,00fl.  This,  however,  inclndcs  an  allowance  of 
£B275,0O0  for  the  deSnifc  of  the  Daira  and  Domains  Admin istmtions,  h 
which  will  probably  not  pjcceed  £EI  75.000  in  a  normal  y^ar.  The  | 
pension  chai'ge  for  1880  is  estimated  at  £E500,000,  hut  it  is  stated 
that  the  liquidation  of  the  Soudaii  pensions  is  now  pj-actically  com- 
plete, and  that  another  year  will  witness  a  considerable  rrtiuction  in 
this  enormous  charge.  The  authorities  of  the  Finance  Departnaent 
eaHmate  that  the  pension  charge  will  eventually  fall  to£E300,000,  but 
this  result  cannot  be  obtained  for  some  ten  or  twelv<*  years. 

No  account  has  as  yet  be«*n  taken  of  the  economy  to  be  obtained  from 
the  conversion  of  the  Privileged  Debt,  which  cannot  be  long  postponed. 
The  terras  of  liio  contract  concluded  with  a  powerful  syndicate  in 
Jane  in  London  would  have  giran  an  economy  of  £E180,000  a  year ; 
bnt  as  the  Egyptian  Govornnnmt  intend  to  create  a  new  slock  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  public  works  in  TJppirr  Egj^pt,  the  net  economy  will 
not  exceed  £EI50,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  tico  nnder  what  hoad  an  incceas^f  of  QX]>(mditnre  can 
be  looked  for:  tJio  Itailway  AdmiiiisLration  has,  during  the  last  two 
years,  bi>en  able  not  only  to  maintain  the  line,  but  to  improve  its  con- 
dition to  a  conaidorable  extent  out  of  the  ££585,000  at  prraent  allowed 
for  expenditure. 

Wo  think  the  War  Department  (wirii  which  we  deal  more  fully  later 
on)  has  no  reason  (o  complain,  when  it  secures  £R370,000  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  the  public  works  exjienditiiro  is  admit- 
tedly at  a  high  level.  £E250,000  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  dednct«d  | 
from  the  eslimale  of  1889,  in  order  to  obtain  ilie  probabli'  expenditure 
of  1800.  This  gives  a  total  estpenditaro  of  XEO.SOO.OOO,  supposing 
that  the  conversion  is  carried  out,  and  of  £K9,450,00O  without  the  { 
conversion.  Tlie  revenue,  as  already  efttimated,  will  be  £EO,800.000. 
so  that  there  shonM  be,  under  uormni  circuinslances,  a  suqjtus  Of 
either  £E500,000  or  of  £E350,000.  It  will  be  admitted,  even  by  the 
moat  hostile  critics,  that  it  is  a  great  achievement  of  English  adminis- 
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tmdon  to  hare  bronjrht  an  over-bardt^m-d   anti  worn-out  country  lika 
Kgypt  to  such  a  pitch  of  finnncial  prosperity. 

Tlie  im-ans  ndopt-fd  io  obtain  this  result  ailinit  of  simple  statement. 
In  the  firjit  place  liberal  voIa^s  hare  bwD  made  for  public  works. 
The  money  granted  bas  been  expended  by  Sir  Colin  jUoocrieff  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  li.is  yielded  a  ver)'  lat^  return,  as  vriJl 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  deal  with  that  department.  In  the  second 
place,  adminiatrative  expenditui-e  lias  been  rigoitjusly  curtailed,  and  a 
tinaucial  control  established  which  would  bv  considered  severe  even  in 
B  European  State.  Lastly,  the  management  of  the  tobacco  reveime 
ban  given  most  satisfactui'y  n.'Siilt«.  From  an  annual  amount  of 
£80,000  it  hail  biH-n  bntught  by  Sir  Kdgar  Vincuut  and  Mr.  Cuillard 
to  over  £iiOO,OUO,  representing  approximalely  the  estimated  Burplua 
pven  above. 

The  result  hag  been  (txcollent,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  tianft- 
formatioii  ci;nstitules  in  Itself,  in  our  opinion,  a  hiddmt  dangtfr  for 
Kgypliaii  administrators.  K^'pt  now  finds  herself,  so  to  nay,  iu 
affluent  circumstances,  and  while  it  is  easy  for  a  poor  man  to  be 
prudent,  as  his  only  hope  of  independence  lies  in  incessant  vigilanoe, 
more  strength  of  character  is  required  by  the  rich.  The  qiiestion  is: 
Will  Kgypt,  now  that  the  linancial  equilibrium,  which  has  so  long 
been  the  first  consideration,  is  firmly  established,  know  how  to 
moderat/>i  expenditure  until  a  sufficient  reserve  has  been  laid  aside  to 
meet  had  Nilcs  and  other  emergencies  ? 

The  rnling  passion  with  Egyptian  Finance  Ministers  has  been  to 
OTer-estimstc  the  resoarccs  of  the  country  and  to  pnsh  its  development 
too  rapidly.  The  fall  of  Ismail  may  be  attributed  to  these  causes  fully 
ia  much  as  to  bis  personal  extravagance  and  incessant  intrigues. 

It  remains  to  br  seen  whether  the  present  Khedive  has  taken  to 
heart  the  lesson  tanght  by  the  history  of  his  father.  The  secret  of 
permanent  prosperity  in  Egypt  is  only  to  be  found  in  extreme  pru- 
dence ;  ample  aJlcwauce  mnst  be  made  for  years  of  bad  crops,  and  full 
provision  mast  be  set  aside  for  exceptional  military  ot>erations  in 
defencii  of  ill-defined  frontiers  constantly  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
fanatical  tribes-men  of  the  Soudan. 

If  taxes  are  tx)  be  reduced,  it  is  es.'vential  to  select  not  only  those 
which  press  most  hanlly  upon  the  population,  but  also  tho.so  which 
oan  be  re-imposed  temjmrarily  in  order  to  meet  extraordinary  emer- 
geocics.  The  folly  of  aiming  at  ideal  simplicity  in  a  fiscal  8Tat^^m  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  in  European  countries.  But.  above  all,  the 
Egyptian  Government  must  exepcise  pradence.  in  building  op  a  reserve 
fund.  The  present  amount— £1.000,000 — may  seem  a  large  sum  to 
hare  pat  a«ide  in  two  years,  hut  it  is  insnfficient  to  insure  the  nbso- 
lnt.i>  stability  of  Egj-]>t,ian  credit.  The  constitnrion  of  such  a  fund  is 
in  Egypt  a  far  greater  necessity  than  in  other  countriea.  The  only 
hopo  of  being  abhv  to  carry  out  largo  reductions  of  taxation  in  the 
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The  abolition  of  this  special  tax  would  cause  a  losa  in  rorenm'  of 
JEE90.000.  AnothtT  doubtful  item  of  rt-venne  is  th^  tax  forexonera^ 
tion  from  militar)'  »emc«;  the  principle  of  the  impc^l  ia  uudonbtedl;^ 
BOODd,  and,  wbiJe  no  hesitatioD  netid  be  felt  in  declaring  that  its  estab- 
lishment has  diminished  the  corruption  iu  the  recruiting  oommtjiiiiou. 
it  is  doubtful  whether  iu  time  of  peace  the  amount  receivable  under 
this  head  can  lie  estimated  at  more  than  £50,000. 

Under  the  other  heads  of  revenue  the  estimates  of  the  present  year 
seem  reaeonable.  There  may  be  a  small  surplus  in  ouo  department 
which  will  hv  compensated  in  another,  but  the  total  result  will  hardly 
be  materially  altered. 

Deducting  £E150,000  from  the  total  previously  given  of 
£E9,9aO,000,  a  normal  revenue  ia  arrived  at  of  £E9,800,000. 

Turning  to  the  expenditure,  the  amonnt  pstimated  in  the  Bndgot 
of  1889  18  £E9,559,000.  This,  howover,  includes  an  allowance  of 
£E275,000  for  the  deficit  of  tlio  Dairo  and  Domains  AdminiHtrations, 
which  will  probably  not  (ixctv^d  £E1 75,000  in  a  uomisl  yi-or.  The 
pension  charge  for  1889  is  estimated  at  £E500,000,  but  it  is  sitated 
that  the  liquidation  of  the  Sondan  pi^nsions  is  now  practical!}*  com- 
pleto,  and  that  anotlier  year  will  witnf^sj)  a  cDmiiderable  reduction  in 
this  enormouf)  chftrge.  The  autJiorities  of  the  Finance  Department 
eatuttfttc  that  the  pension  charff.-  will  eventually  fall  to£E300,00fl,  but 
tliis  result  cannot  be  obtained  for  some  ten  or  twftlvf  years. 

No  account  baa  as  yet  boon  taken  of  the  economy  to  be  obtained  from 
the  conversion  of  the  Privileged  "Debt,  which  cannot  be  long  [wsfponed. 
The  terms  of  the  contract'  coucladed  with  a  poweiful  syndicate  in 
June  in  London  would  have  given  an  economy  of  £E180,000  a  yenr; 
but  as  the  Egyptian  GovemmenI:  intend  to  crmte  a  new  stock  in  order 
to  cany  out  the  public  works  in  Tlppt-r  Egypt,  the  net  eoonomy  will 
not  exceed  £E1 50,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  under  what  head  an  increase  of  expenditure  can 
be  looked  for :  the  Railway  Admiuiatration  has.  during  the  la&t  two 
years,  been  oblo  not  only  to  maintain  the  tine,  but  to  improve  its  con- 
dition to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  the  £E585,000  it  presr^nt.  allowed 
for  expenditure. 

We  think  the  War  Department  (with  which  we  deal  more  fully  later 
on)  has  no  reason  to  complain,  whoa  it  si^curcs  £E370,0O0  for  the 
defence  of  tho  country,  and  the  public  works  expenditure  is  admit- 
tedly at  a  high  level.  £E250,000  may,  thon-fore,  fairly  be  dedncted 
from  the  estimate  of  I SS9.  in  order  to  obtain  tbp  probable  expenditure 
of  1890.  This  gives  a  total  expi'nditun-  of  £E9,^00,000,  Biipiwsing 
tiiat  the  conreraon  is  carried  out,  and  of  £E9,-i50,000  without  Ihe 
oonvorsion.  The  n^v^nue,  as  already  estimated,  will  he  ilE9,80O,flO0. 
an  that  therfl  should  be,  under  normal  circnnifit.inces,  a  snrjilus  of 
either  £Eo00,00O  or  of  £E350,000.  It  will  be  admitted,  even  b>*  the 
most  hostile  critics,  that  it  is  a  great  achievement  of  English  admlnis- 
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trntion  to  have  hroaght  bd  over-burdened  and  worn-out  oountry  like 

Ejfypt  to  such  a  pitch  of  ilnniicial  prosperity. 

The  tni?Ana  ndopt-od  to  obtaia  this  result  admit  of  simple  statement. 
In  the  first  place  liberal  voWs  have  been  made  for  public  works. 
TUe  money  irronted  baa  been  expended  by  Sir  Colin  Moncrioff  with 
(froat  fikil!  aud  judgment,  and  has  yielded  a  very  large  return,  as  will 
be  »csn  when  we  come  to  doal  with  that  de|vartmont.  In  the  second 
place,  odminidtrntive  expenditure  lias  been  rigoi-ouRly  curtailed,  and  a 
finoncial  control  eatablisht-d  which  would  be  considered  sevwe  even  in 
a  European  Stata.  Lastly,  tho  managcmcat  of  the  tobacco  TevAnno 
lias  given  most  satisfactory  results.  From  an  annual  amount  of 
£ljO.OOO  it  has  bwu  brought  by  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  and  Mr.  Caillard 
to  o*-er  £500,UOO,  njpresentiog  approximately  the  estimated  surplus 
given  above. 

The  result  hag  been  excellent,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  turns- 
formation  constitutes  in  itself,  in  our  opinion,  n  hidden  danger  for 
Egyptian  aduiinietrators.  Egypt  now  finds  herself,  so  to  say.  in 
affluent  circumstaooeer  and  wbile  it  is  easy  for  a  poor  man  to  be 
prudeut,  as  bis  only  hope  of  indt']>cndence  lies  in  incessant  vigilance, 
more  strengtli  of  character  is  required  by  tlio  rich.  The  question  is: 
Will  Kgypt,  now  that  the  financial  equilibrium,  which  bos  so  long 
be^ji  the  fln<t  consideration,  in  finnly  established,  know  how  t^ 
moderatf*  expenditure  until  a  f>utllcient  rcs(ir\*ti  Iioh  Ihiod  laid  aside  to 
meot  hod  Niies  and  other  cmergeucfes  ? 

The  nding  passtun  with  Fg}'ptian  Finance  MiuistfrH  has  boen  to 
ovt-*r-ts(imal4;  the  rHSourees  of  iht:  country  luuj  to  push  its  development 
too  rapidly.  The  fall  of  Ismail  may  be  attributed  to  these  oan!»cB  fully 
vinucb  as  to  his  personal  extravagance  and  incessant  intrigues. 
iZt  remains  to  he  seen  whether  the  present  Khedive  has  taken  to 
heart  the  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  his  fatlier.  The  secret  of 
permanenf.  prosi>crity  in  Egj-pt  is  only  to  be  found  in  extreme  pru- 
dence ;  ample  allowance  must  be  made  for  years  of  bad  crops,  ond  fnll 
provision  must  be  get  aside  for  exceptional  uiilitAry  operations  in 
defence  o£  ill-defiued  frontiers  constantly  ex|»sed  to  the  attack  of  the 
fsnalical  tribeemea  of  the  Soudan. 

If  taxes  are  to  be  reduced,  it  ii  e»!eutial  to  uelect  not  only  those 
which  press  most  Imnlly  u]M}n  the  [X>pulatiuu,  but  also  those  which 
can  bu  re-imposed  temjjorBrily  in  order  to  meet  extraordiimiy  emer- 
geooies.  The  foUy  of  aiming  at  Ideal  Kitaplicity  in  a  fiscal  system  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  in  European  countries.  But.  above  all,  the 
EgTTptian  tioviTunient  must  exercise  prudence  in  building  U]i  a  reserve 
fiind.  The  present  amuunt — £1,000,000 — may  seem  a  large  sum  to 
haTt*  put.  n^ide  in  two  years,  but  it  is  insufBcient  to  insim*  the  abso- 
luti-  Ht«bility  of  [Egyptian  credit.  The  constiturion  of  such  n  fund  is 
in  Bgypt  a  far  greater  necefsily  than  in  other  countries.  The  only 
hope  of  being  able  to  carry  out  large  reductions  of  taxation  in  the 
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The  abolitiou  of  this  speciiil  t«T  would  cause  a  loss  in  rfveno 
£E90,000.      Anolher  douhtful  item  cf  revenne  is  the  tax  for  pxonor*- 
tioafrom  military  service;  the  principle  of  the  impost  is  undonbtedlwl 
sound,  and,  while  no  hesitation  Q«ed  be  felt  in  declaring  that  itsestab-' 
liKhmcnt  hati  dimiiush[>d  the  oorruptiou  iu  the  rucruitiug  oommiMiou, 
it  is  doubtful  ivLi/ther  in  tiino  of  pence  the  amount  leoeirablo  audi 
this  head  can  be  estimated  at  more  than  £50,000. 

Under  the  other  heads  of  revenue  thr  estimates  of  the  preB*?nt  yeai 
aeem  reasonable.     There  may  be  a  small  surplus  in  oui>  department 
which  will  be  compensated  in  another,  but  the  total  result  will  Iiardlyi 
be  materially  altered. 

Deducting  £E1 50,000  from  the  total  previously  given  oi 
£E9.950.0OO,  a  normal  revenue  is  arrived  at  of  £E9,800,boO. 

Taming  to  the  expenditure,  the  amount  estimated  in  the  Budget 
of  1889  is  £EU,559,000.  This,  howevt-r,  incUides  an  allowance  a£| 
£K275,000  for  the  deficit  of  thn  Daira  and  Domains  AdminiBtratioaa, 
which  will  probably  not  ei&'ed  £E  1 75,000  in  a  normal  ye«r.  Ilia 
pension  chaj^o  for  1889  is  estimated  at  £E500,000,  but  it  ig  stated 
that  the  liquidation  of  the  Soudan  pensions  is  now  practically  com- 
plete, and  tliat  atiother  year  will  ft-itnf:38  a  considerable  reduction  in 
this  enormous  charge.  The  authorities  of  the  Finance  Department 
e«timat*'  that  tlie  pension  chargr  will  eventually  fall  to  £E3O0,0O0,  ba6 
this  result  cannot  b«  obtained  for  some  ten  or  twclvo  years. 

No  account  has  ns  yet  been  taVen  of  the  economy  to  be  obtained  from 
the  conversion  of  tho  Privileged  Debt,  which  cannot  be  long  postponed. 
The  terras  of  the  contract  concluded  with  a  powerfiil  syndicate  id 
June  in  London  would  have  given  an  economy  of  £E180,000  a  year  j 
bat  as  the  Egj'ptian  Government  intend  to  create  a  new  stock  in  order 
to  cany  oat  the  pnbUc  works  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  net  economy  will 
not  exceed  £E150,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  under  what  head  an  inci-ense  of  expenditure  can 
be  looked  for  ;  the  Railway  Administration  has.  during  the  last  two 
years,  been  able  not  only  to  maintain  the  line,  but  to  improve  its  con- 
dition to  a  considorabit)  extent  out  of  the  £E585,000  at  preaent  allowed 
for  expenditure. 

We  think  tho  War  Deportment  (with  which  we  deal  more  fully  later 
on)  has  no  reason  to  complain,  when  it  secureH  .€E370,000  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  the  public  works  expenditure  is  admit'- 
tedly  at  a  high  level.  £R2SO,000  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  deducted 
from  the  esiimat*  of  1S89,  in  order  to  obtain  the  probabJf  exp«-nditiire 
of  1890.  This  gives  a  total  c-cprnditur.'  of  £E9,30U.OOO,  siipiwsing 
that  the  conversion  is  carried  oat,  and  of  fEO/loO.OflO  without  tlie 
oonversion.  Th(v  nrrenue,  a,-?  already  estimated,  will  be  £E9,80D,000. 
BO  that  there  should  be,  under  normal  circumstances,  a  Rar|)1us  of 
either  £E500,000  or  of  £E35O,0OO.  It  will  be  admitted,  even  by  tho 
most  hostile  critics,  that  it  is  a  great  achievement  of  English  admioiA- 
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tntioD  to  have  bronglit  elu  over-burdcDcd  out!  worn-out  coantiy  lika 
Kgypt  to  sucli  a  pitch  of  finaucial  proapcrlty. 

The  mi-aiis  ndnpuHl  to  obtain  thiK  n-sult  admit  of  HJuipItt  statement. 
In  the  lirrit.  placo  liWral  ^iit^ts  have  Ueen  niaile  for  ptililic  works. 
Tha  moiH-y  graotcd  has  liern  expendwl  by  Sir  Colin  Moncrieff  with 
^reat  skill  and  Jitdgnipnt,  aiid  \\aA  yif^tdpd  a  very  Inrg^  return,  as  will 
be  seen  wln-n  wo  come  to  dwU  wit.ii  thai  department.  In  the  second 
p!ac«,  administmtive  expenditun^  }iaa  bei-n  rigoroutnly  curtailed,  and  a 
fiDAncial  control  estnblijtiied  which  wonid  bi?  considfTed  st-vere  even  in 
a  Koropean  Slate.  Lastly,  the  management  of  the  tobacco  revenne 
ha»  given  most  »U.iafactory  results.  From  an  annnal  amount  of 
idO,000  it  has  been  bnnight  by  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  and  Mr.  Caitlard 
to  over  £500,000,  representing  approximately  tho  estimated  mrplug 
given  above. 

Tht*  result  has  been  fxcellent,  but  the  suddonnesa  of  the  tians- 
fonnatjon  constitutes  in  it*elf,  in  our  opinion,  a  hidden  danger  for 
Jjlgvptian  administrators.  I^.'^'pt  now  Gnds  herself,  so  to  aay,  in 
offluiint  circumstances,  and  whih-  it  \s  ea&\  for  a  pD«jr  man  to  be 
prudent,  as  his  only  hope  of  iudt.-pt-ndcnce  lies  in  incessant  vigilance, 
more  htrvugth  of  character  is  requinrd  by  the  rich.  The  queistiou  is: 
Will  Kgypt,  now  that  the  financial  equilibrium,  which  has  so  long 
been  the  Unit  cotisidemtion,  is  firmly  established,  know  how  to 
moderatH  expenditure  autil  a  pufHcient  reserve  hoin  been  laid  aside  to 
meet  bad  Niles  and  other  emergencies? 

llie  mling  passion  with  Egyptian  Finance  Ministers  has  been  to 
over-estimate  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  push  its  development 
too  rapidly.  The  fall  of  lamail  may  be  attribntt'd  to  theae  cao^ea  fully 
as  much  as  to  his  personal  extroragnnoe  and  incessant  intrigues. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  tho  present  Khedive  has  taken  to 
heart  the  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  his  father.  The  Bccret  of 
permanent,  prosperity  in  Egj-pt  is  only  to  be  found  in  extreme  pru- 
dence ;  ample  allowance  must  Iw  made  for  years  of  bad  crops,  and  full 
provision  most  bo  set  aaido  for  exceptional  military  operations  in 
deJena*  of  ill-defiufrd  frontiers  constantly  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
fa&ati(!nl  tribe}>men  of  the  Soudan. 

If  taxeit  are  to  be  reducn^d,  it  itt  e<i!4ential  to  tb-loct  not  only  those 
which  presfl  most  hardly  upon  the  popnlatiou,  but  also  those  which 
can  be  n-imposed  temporarily  in  order  to  meet  ejttraordinary  omer- 
gt^cir-s.  The  folly  of  Mming  at  idi-al  simplicity  in  a  fiscal  system  hatt 
been  sufficiently  shown  in  KiuNjp<;an  countrie.^.  But,  abovn  all,  the 
Kgyptian  Government  must  exercise  prudence  in  bnilding  up  a  reserve 
fond.  Tho  present  amount — £1,000.000 — may  seem  a  large  sum  to 
have  put  aside  in  two  years,  but  it  is  insufficient,  to  insure  tlie  abso- 
luti'  stability  of  Kg^'ptiau  credit.  The  coutjtjtution  of  such  a  fund  ia 
in  l^ypt  a  far  greater  necessity  than  in  other  countries.  Th^  only 
hope  of  being  ablit  to  carry  out  lai^  reductions  of  taxation  in  the 
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fnture  lies  in  fartlier  convenions  of  tbe  foreign  debt,  aud  Uieaa  ooD-i 
Teniona  can  only  bi?  broDght  aboot  by  tbe  farther  enhancement  of] 
Egyptian  credit.      It  therefore  behoves  the  Hnanec  Minister  to  reject 
all  schemes,  however  attractive,  for  the  reduction  of  taxes,  nutil  be' 
haa  cn*ated  a  reserve  fbnd  of  BofBcient  amotrnt  to  render  ridicnloas 
any  a|)prehi-nHinn  of  another  financial  crisis  or  rednction  of  inli'n-st. 

By  acting  on  thi»se  principles,  relief  to  the  tai-peyer  may  \»i  poat-^ 
poned  for  a  aeasoo,  bnt  it  will  he  qnadrapled  in  ainotiDt,  and  the  fabric  H 
of  Ep\-pt,tati  credit  will  l«  fstahliBhed  on  a  wilid  ami  durabln  Iwnis. 

PutJic  H^orks. — Turning  to  public  worits  or  irrigation — for  the  l*!rnos  ^^ 
are  synonjrmons  in  Egypt — we  have  already  referred  to  Sir  C.  Mon-^| 
criefTs  department  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  prwperity  of  the  country  :  ^ 
we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  the  very  life  of  the  Egyptinn  culti- 
vator depends  on  the  engineer.  A  mistake  made  even  in  a  minor  1 
point,  sQch  an  oiwuiog  a  sluice  too  early  or  too  late,  means  the  lo&s  of 
his  crops  and  ruin  to  the  farmer,  while  any  error  of  jadgment  of  the 
controlling  minds  at  Cairo  might  lead  to  the  drought  or  devastation  of  j 
whole  provincea,  and  the  loss  of  tuany  lives  from  flood  or  famitie.  Tbe 
English  farmer  looks  to  Heaven  for  eeaaonable  weather,  the  Egyptian 
fellah  to  the  Nile.  His  prosperity  aud  adversity  are  absolutely  in  the 
bauds  of  thu  Director  of  Irrigation,  and  he  is  not  flow  to  perceive  the 
benefits  ho  derives  from  the  talent,  energy,  aud  expt'riunce  of  a  devoted 
body  of  public  servants  whose  achievements  duservo  all  praise.  The 
exceptionally  low  Nilt*  of  last  autumn  pot  the  works  eit?cut«l  in 
rvcent  years  to  the  severest  test,  aud  that  test  they  have  stood  iri- 
uniphautly.  The  latest  report^s  from  Kg>-pt  are  to  the  etfect  that  them 
is  abundance  of  water,  and  the  crop  prospects  are  brilliant.  Hie 
fellaheen,  for  whom  snch  a  low  Nile  formerly  meant  utter  ruin  and 
&mine,  are  fall  of  admiration  for  tbe  irrigation  officers,  and  Moeee, 
when  he  struck  the  rock  of  Horeb  and  caused  living  water  to  rush 
forth,  was  not  regarded  with  more  awe  and  reverence  by  his  followers  ^^ 
than  are  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Wtllcocks  and  Sir  C.  MoncrietTs  other  ^M 
medicine-men  by  the  Egyptian  peasant,  whose  exiatenoe  and  prosperity 
they  have  aranred  under  tbe  most  critical  circumstances.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  Egypt  this  year 
b)'  the  Public  Worka  Department.  Had  it  not  Ijeen  for  the  energetic 
labours  of  the  offioiaU,and  the  saccessfiil  manner  in  which  the  danger  was 
met  am)  overcome,  enormous  areas  would  have  been  left  uncuUivated. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  direct  pecntiiary  loaa  to  the  tloremment  through 
non-reoovery  of  taxes,  there  would  have  been  considerable  appri'hen- 
sion  of  famine.  We  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  cnunteratt* 
in  derail  the  improvements  effected  in  the  irrigation  of  the  country  by 
the  English  admiiiistrntioD,  but.  then*  is  not  a  fellah  who  will  deny 
that  there  is  now  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  than  formerly  in 
tbe  canals,  that  it  is  kept  at  a  higher  level,  thus  frf-lng  him  from 
much  of  the  exhausting  pumping  labour;  that  the  water  is  justly 
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diBtributod  to  poor  and  rich,  and  that  he  lias  no  iongcr  to  KiiffiT  the 
exactiutis  or  to  satisfy  th**  cupidity  of  thi^  local  engincrr  before  obtain- 
ing his  fair  sharit  of  tlit*  sirt^ain.  In  this  brancb  of  administrnttou 
Enifland's  gr*'at  Indian  dcpcndcncii-a  placed  at  her  disposal  public 
Bfirvanta  of  unriralled  skill  and  <rxpc-Hence.  The  manageineni  of  the 
Nili^  is  simple  compared  with  thp  control  of  tho  mighiy  rivers  of  India, 
and  tht-  experience  gained  there  endows  the  irrig»Uou  officer*  with 
conrngo  for  engineering  feate  iVoni  which  experts  with  only  Kuropean 
experiencie  woold  recoil- 

The  most  striking  instance  of  their  skill  and  boldness  is  furnished  by 
the  utilization  of  the  Barrage,  or  dam,  thrown  across  the  heads  of  tho 
two  branchea  of  the  Nile  ai  the  apex  o£  the  Delta.  Tho  restoi-ation 
of  this  enorxaons  construction,  which  had  b>-cu  judged  unsafe  by  the 
engineers,  both  of  France  and  Kogland,  aud  abandoned  as  iis^letts  for 
(.wt-aty  years,  is  tho  most  signal  achievement  of  Sir  Colin  ^foncrieH* 
By  its  execaliou  ho  has  realized  the  boastful  assertion  of  Bonai>aric, 
that  if  he  ruled  iu  Egypt  not  a  drop  of  wat^-r  should  Qow  into  the  wa 
without  baring  saturated  tht^  Drsert.  Practically  tho  entire  volume 
of  last  year's  low  Nilu  was  held  op  for  months  for  irrigation  pnrposes, 
ai.  a  point  in  its  course  where  tho  salt  Mia  had  not  tainted  ita  purity 
and  destroyed  its  ftrrtilizing  properties.  The  utilization  of  the  Barrage, 
and  the  »^tnst  ruction  of  the  numerous  canals  which  it  feeds,  cost  about 
one  million  sterling.  But  it  is  calcalat«d  that  the  annnai  profits  from 
igrtculturo  in  the  Delia  have  increoBed  by  at  least  a  million  sterling 
Binco  the  restoration  of  the  dam.  This  means  cent,  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  without'  calculHting  the  enormous  exceptional  services  rendered 
by  tho  Barrage  in  years  of  drought  like  1888-9. 

'[*he  limit  of  cultiFation  of  summer  crops — that  is,  those  raised  during 
the  dry  season — wonld  now,  however,  appear  to  have  been  reached,,  and 
an  extension  of  the  area  available  for  cotton  sowing  can  only  l>e 
elferfed  if  a  method  is  found  of  storing,  for  the  requirements  of  the 
ensuing  snmmer,  tlie  immense  volume  of  flood  water  which  rolls  down 
to  the  sea  in  the  autumn.  Several  schemes  bare  been  elaborated  for 
this  purpose,  which  merit  careful  atteatiou,  on  account  of  the  magni- 
tnde  of  the  object  which  they  are  dusJgned  to  uttain,  aud  for  the 
ingenuity  which  has  been  displayed  in  their  elaboration.  That  of 
Mr.  C'ope-AVhitchousu  is  perhaps  the  moat  altraclivt-,*  and  the  general 
idea  of  his  scheme  haK  met  with  considerable  public  favour  iu  Kuglaud. 
Tht*  Egyptian  (luvernment  has,  howtrver,  hitherto  considered  that  the 
risk  of  nou-BucccBS  waH  too  great,  aud  the  practical  advantage  to  be 
derived  lou  uncertain,  to  justify  experiuienlii  on  so  large  a  scale.  The 
realization  of  any  of  tbeBo  schemes  must  therefore  be  ]>ostponed  until 
there  is  more  linancial  ease.  In  the  meantime  what  has  bi-en  already 
achieved  by  the  Public  Works  iVpnrtment  constitutes  a  sulralantiaJ 
to  tho  Egyptian  peasant.  .Much  remains  to  be  done,  ei<pecially 
•  8«e  CuKTBUfoiURY  ItxvtBw,  September  1687. 
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in  riMslamation  of  waste  salty  lands  and  iii  drninage.     But  the  works 
cannot   be  extxrated  withuiit  considernblti  exptrnditure,  aiid  fiuancial 
exigencies  limit  the  Cairo  Treasury  to  (he  strictly  necessary  for  tho 
prcBent.     UTie  grants  for  poblic  works  are  now  very  large  in  pn>- 
portjon  to  the  Budget,  and  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  Govemment  ia 
restricting  all  nnnecessary  expenditnrc,  nnti!  the  finances  and  credit 
of  the  country  are  placed  in  an  impregnable  position,  most  be  con- 
sidered   sonnd    and   prudent.     When   the  steady  execation   of  tluB 
policy  has  led,  as  it  must  lead,  to  still  higher  credit  ;  when  the  eirots 
of  the  past  hare  been  retrieved  and  the  Interest  on  its  inheritance  of 
debt  redocod,  and  when  the  Egyptian  Finance  Minister  has  well-l 
balanced  bndgc-t«  and  a  strong  n;s«rve  fund,  the  lime  will  hare  come 
for  giving  to  th&  fellah  in  a  direct  form  more  of  the  relief  which  he  ht 
already  received  indirectly,  and  for  carrying  out  the  great  works 
public  utility  which  aw  destined  to  restore  Egypt  to  the  high  degreo^ 
of  material  prosperity  which  distingaished  her  thyusands  of  years  ago, 
when  the  Nile  valley  was  the  granary  of  the  world  of  that  time,  and! 
Egypt  the  richest  country-. 

J'utJic  Srcurittf. — It  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  maint 
nanco  of  public  order  within  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  the  securilrj 
of  lht>  country  from  external  attack,  are  conditions  which  it  is  tm-| 
pi-rative  to  satisfy  before  any  complete  evacuation  of  the  country  by 
British  troops  can  come  within  tho  range  of  practical  politics.  A 
withdrawal  of  the  army  of  occupation  before  wo  have  organised  a 
thoroughly  reliable  force  to  gnarantee  the  country  against  inroad  from 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Soudan,  or  from  becoming  a  prey  to  anarchy 
throu^  the  contentinns  of  rival  claimant.';  for  power,  is  ont  of  tho  J 
qnestion.  Even  were  any  English  Government  prepared  to  ae.sanie " 
such  enormous  responsibility,  and  to  commit  so  grave  a  derelictiim  of 
duty,  it  is  morally  certain  that  other  Powers  wonld  step  in  to  carry 
ont,  the  work  we  hatl  aliniidoned.  The  intori'8t«  at  stake  in  Egj-pt 
are  too  important,  too  widely  distribnted.  and  too  powerfnlly  protected^ 
to  admit  of  any  serious  disturbance  of  order,  or  any  break  in  the  steadj 
collection  of  revenue.  Wo  may  therefore  take  it  aa  certain  that  pnblio' 
order  will  be  maintained  in  the  Nile  Valley  by  some  means  or  other, 
and  by  soma  military  forces,  whether  English,  Egyptian.  Belgian, 
Chinese. 

In  onr  management  of  l^^fy^itian  atfaini,  the  aim  constantly  kept  ii 
view  has  been  to  encourage  the  Egyptian  Government  to  stand  alonej 
and  to  administer  the  ooimtry  witlioar  foreign  control  and  support ;  ami 
in  the  recganiaation  of  the   army  and  police  this  consideration 
never  been  lost  sight  of~ 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  entrosted  succeesivcly  to  Sir  Evelyi 
^Vood  and  Sir  Francb  (irenfelt  were  considerable.  To  make  a  bravt 
and  reliable  army,  for  the  defence  of  the  Soudan  frontier,  out  of  the 
peac«fal  fellaheen,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  like  training  aheep  U 
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the  oMifttiglit  of  wolvi-s.  The  matonals  were  verj'  liad.  In  the 
itter  of  personal  courage,  there  in  a  wide  ditferenee  bctwf^en  our- 
Irps  and  t}ie  Egyptians.  Every  IJriton  profesaes  to  Iw  bravp  a«  a 
)n,  and  to  seek  danger  ratjier  than  shun  it.  In  Egjpt  there  is  no 
1m  pride  on  this  subject.  H  a  man  is  afraid,  he  says  so,  as  if  it 
ero  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  MUitai-}*  xervici?  must  there- 
be  unpopular,  and  wliea  wt.-  consider  tiie  hardships  incumbent  oa 
rice  in  the  ranks  in  the  jsist,  the  privations  and  cruudtiea  undergone 
Ismail's  armies  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  fanatic  courage  of  the  im- 
Jacable  foe  with  whom  thcv  have  to  contend,  it  cannot  be  considered 
iriatng  that  for  a  con.>icript  to  draw  a  bad  number  was  considorcd  iu 
Ismail's  time  a  aontencH  to  death  or  tj^nsportation  for  life,  and  crea 
3w,  nndcr  the  just  but  firm  discipline  of  Kuglish  officers,  exemption 
ofU'D  considen-d  cheaply  purchased  by  chapping  ofl*  a.  finger. 
An  umnsiug  incident  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  SaVd 
(ismail's  predecessor)  shows  the  ditHculty  of  forming  a  national 
ly  out  of  fellaheen  recniita.  Sai<I  Pasha  treated  his  soldifrs  with 
kt  consideration  and  kindness,  so  as  to  attach  them  to  the  profession 
arms,  and  at  tho  same  time  render  them  devoted  to  his  person, 
'^hen  by  making  the  soldiers  comfortable  and  paying  them  well  ho 
loiight  he  was  jnstified  in  believing  that  he  had  obtained  thoir 
Wachment,  he  one  day  issued  an  order  to  tho  troops  at  Alexandria 
the  effect  that  military  scrrice  was  no  longer  compnlaoty.  and  that 
the  men  who  did  not  wish  to  continue  to  servo  their  Pashn  and  their 
mntry  volnnlarily  might  return  to  their  home?.  Half  an  hour  after 
liis  order  bwame  known,  the  rtjads  leading  from  Alexandria  swarmed 
rith  soldiets,  who,  in  their  haste  to  get  home,  had  thrown  a?ide  their 
rms  and  accoutrements.  So  few  remained  with  the  colours  that- 
liero  Were  not  men  enough  to  furnish  a  guard  for  the  palace,  aud  the 
icers  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  hospital  to  complete  the 
iry  contingent.  This  incident  put  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever 
the  idea  of  defending  I^gypt  with  fellaheen  Totunteers. 
Such,  then,  was  the  raw  material  with  which  the  English  officers 
to  deal,  and  their  zeal  and  ilcvotion  in  the  formation  of  a  useful 
military  body  oot  of  such  olcmenta  has  won  applause  even  from  hostile 
critics. 

No  work  was  too  severe,  no  serrioe  dradgery  dishononring:  officers 

idertook    cheerfully    tho    routine    nsnally    left   to    sergeants    and 

arals  in  the  British  army.      Stimulated  by  so  good  an  example, 

native  officers  vied  in  zeal  with  thtir  English  commanders.      In 

^ite   of  the   jwven?    discipline   enfoi-ced,    very   good    feeling    exista 

stween  ofllccrs  and  mrm.     Tho  result  of  all  thiii  patient  bbour  has 

shown  St  Suakim,  and  in  the  battles  of  Oeniaa  and  Toski.     The 

»perior  efficiency  of  the    Kgyptinn   soldier   is  undoubted.     Behind 

iworks  he  has  proved  himself  steady  and  trustworthy,  while  the 

ioem  are  almost  nnanimona  in  erpressing  confidence  in  his  bravery 
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under  more  tiying  circumstaiices.     But  here,  still  more  than  in  otlier^j 
depsrtmt^QU,  oar  work  of  reorganizatioD  is  not  jet  completed.    Then?  ^M 
ia  no  blinkinjr  the  stubbfini  fact  thnt,  aiVr  eix  or  seven  yi-ars  of  drill  ^* 
aod  discipline  by  picked  English  ofScei^,  the   Egyptian  army  cannot 
be  trusted  to  defend  the  frontier  from  the  eudden  oo&laugbtB  of  the 
Somlnnese.      These  attacks  become  weak'-r  <'very  seowiu.      IasI  year, 
at  Suakim,  Osmon  Digna's  tribesmen  wen>  never  very  formidable,  and 
tJie  invading  force  witJi  whom  Sir  F.  Grenfell  had  to  dt*al  inst  mnntJii 
on  the  upper  Nile  never  amounted  to  more  than  4000  fighting  men. 
And  ret  to  repel  or  onniliilatc  this  bond  of  marauding  fanatics,  balf- 
Btorved,  and  amcd  it  may  bo  t>aid  only  witJi  spcni-o,  it  wm  fonnd 
iiec*'ssflry  to  despatch  troops  from  Cyprus  and  Malta,  lo  Btiid  stor«»] 
and  ammunition  from  home,  and  evi-n  to  disturb  a  review  of  the  hoi 
divisiona  at  Aldc-rshot.     Civilians  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  this 
not  a  vi-rj-  brilliant  rfsult;  but  it  must  not  I)e  forffotten  that  caatiou] 
can  hardly  be  carried  too  fiu*  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  tho^ 
military  comniimders  must  be  the  bcf^  judged),  and  are  obliged  to  toko 
all  pOKsible  precnutionp,  to  pri^vent  the  remotest  pf«ssibility  of  defeat. i 
Prtjbably  Gc-neral  Grenfell  would  have  liked  very  much  to  aniash  the 
dervishes  with  hia  black  battalion^)  and  Egy^itian  regulars,  wilhont 
recourse  to  aid  fmm  home ;  but  when  reinforcements  werc^  urg«*d  upon] 
him,  ho  could  not  refuse  to  accept  them  without  risking  a  responai-^ 
bility  which  no  prudent  commander  would  incur. 

The  lino  of  action  adopted,  however,  give*  colour  to  the  opinion 
those  who  aasert  that  some  time  will  still  be  reqnired   in  order  to  con- 
solidate the  progress  eflFected  and  to  imbue  the  native  offict-rs  and  men 
with  traditions  of  discipline  and  steady  courage.     It  appears  to 
that  the  object  in  view  would  be  more  speedily  attained  by  the 
dnction  of  professional  backbone  from  more  hardy  and  warlike 
The  confidence  of  the  fellaheen  troops  in  their  own   slrcogtb  would 
thus  be  stitlened,  and  the  risk  of  panic  diminished. 

The  Egyptian  army  ie  now  composed  of  11,710  men  and  &42  officers, 
of  whom  63  aro  English ;  an  increoso  of  some  2000  men  has  been 
mode  in  1889.  The  militarj-  vote  for  this  year  is  £Et52.0O0,  or 
£En2,l)00  more  than  in  1887.  £EI07,000  has  l>een  provided  in 
the  Budget  to  pay  the  army  of  occupation,  and  £E215,000  for  potioe^H 
If  we  include  military  peuuona,  wo  find  that  Egypt  is  paying  abont^^ 
£E1,000,000  anDually  for  the  dofeuce  of  the  frontier  and  the  toaiu- 
tennnce  of  pahlic  order  in  1-he  interior.  This  is  a  large  aura,  especiall; 
when  compared  with  the  £E130,000  which  figures  in  Ix)rd  Northbrook' 
normal  Egyptian  Budget  of  1884  as  the  limit  of  military  expenditure, 
with  an  additional  sum  to  he  paid  a^t  subvention  to  the  trib'S. 

Tho  police  in  Egypt  is  a  semi-military  force,  and  apprehension 
felt  in  tbo  early  days  of  reoi^nization  lest  tite  policA  i^ntA  shou 
atlect  the   defiant  and   peremptory  deportment    of   tlm  soldier,  and 
instead  of  being  the  servnuta  of  the  public,  would  consider  thcmsdv' 
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tlio  Htem  instramonts  of  arbitrary  power.  Such  fears  havo  provfld 
gronndlcfis.  The  native  policeman  is  Hmid  rather  tJian  tmcnlent, 
And  he  is  gen^rallv  accu&ed  of  being  too  patient.  This  attitnde 
appears,  however,  well  suited  to  the  represaioa  of  Egyptian  crime,  for 
the  carpfal  and  acciirat*^  statistics  uow  fnmishod  ebow  that  thf*  niimlter 
of  offences  is  steadily  decreaaing.  Brigandage,  so-called — tlie  offences 
classed  nnder  this  term  are  in  reality  burglaries — has  been  entirely 
euppr«89ed.  The  main  police  difQcalty  is  in  the  towns,  where  a  dis- 
orderly EnropwiTi  population,  rendered  defiant  by  the  protect  ion 
afforded  them  in  the  Capitulations,  must  be  restrained  and  kept  lu 
order  withoat  snffidont  li^gal  power  or  anlhority.  This  is  a  diflicult 
taek,  but  it  has  been  suco(<S!?fulIy  coped  with  by  tri^nm-al  Baker  and 
his  officers,  to  whom  great  credit  ia  duti  for  the  i^tati^  of  t>Qiciency  and 
diacipltiie  to  which  they  have  brought  the  Kgyptian  itolice.  With 
fewer  men  and  less  moni^y  tht>y  now  maintain  twtt^rr  <>nli>r  in  the 
towns,  and  more  security  in  the  cuuntr}-  districts,  than  had  been 
formerly  obtained  under  more  liberal  votes. 

Jmpnnrmfnt  in  the  comtiliun  iif  th*^.  FfUaht^.n. — ^TJie  trui-  condit  ion  of 
the  Egyptian  fellah  is  not  one  of  tlie  things  that  those  who  run  may 
read.  The  ordinar}*  traveller  sees  that  he  works  hard,  that  he  weara 
scarcely  any  clothes,  that  his  housp  ha^  mnd  walls  and  Httle  or  no 
roof,  and  that  he  eats  no  meat.  This  condition  is  mentally  compared 
with  that  of  the  farm-Ubourer  in  Kngland,  and  consequently  when 
the  excursionist  comes  home  he  describes  the  fellaheen  as  TNTetuhed, 
foflOTn  creatures,  with  no  happiness  or  hope  of  it  in  this  world,  and 
80  oppresaed  by  the  Government  or  tyrannized  over  by  the  Pashas,  that 
they  anxiously  await  the  moment  when  they  will  paas  into  the  next. 
This  description  would  have  b^n  exaggerated,  even  in  the  dark  days 
of  laniail  Pasha  and  his  predecessors.  It  seems  absolutely  false  to- 
day, and  we  think  nothing  could  give  a  less  correct  notion  of  the  real 
condition  and  atate  of  mind  of  the  rural  population  of  the  Nile  valley. 
The  writer  of  this  article  is  well  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the 
peaaantry  in  several  European  countries,  aa  well  as  in  Egypt,  and  he 
IB  convinced  that  the  lon-er  classes  in  Europe  generally  snfTer  more 
priratioa  and  paaa  more  cheerless  lives  than  do  the  fellaheen.  Ilie 
famiahed  cultivator  of  the  nograteful  wilds  of  Cunuaught,  the  Silesian 
labourer  who  Uvea  on  potatoes  and  fusel  oil,  and  the  wretched  prole- 
tariat who  hauni  the  slums  of  our  larg^  towns,  may  indeed  M'ell  euTj 
the  lot  of  the  tiller  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Kgypt.  The  way  to  gauge 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  fellah  is  not  to  compare  him  with 
men  working  under  totally  different  conditions  of  climate  and  local 
Barronndingig.  The  fellah  is  poor,  undoubtedly,  hut  his  poverty  ia 
only  relative.  If  his  cottage  walls  are  of  mud  instead  of  stone  or 
brick,  it  ia  bacnuse  a  dry  atmosphere  requires  no  more  solid  material ; 
if  it  ia  only  partly  roofed,  it  is  that  under  that,  clement  sky,  life  in  the 
open  air  is  onjoyabic,  and  the  oonfinemont  of  a  small  room  would  bo 
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unbearable.  Meat  is  not  receasaiy  to  roaintain  his  strengt.h  and 
vigoar,  nor  clothes  to  keep  out  the  oold.  Why,  then,  should  lie 
speod  money  on  aach  superfluities  ?  After  all,  happinees  depi^nds  far 
more  on  obtaining  a  fair  proportioa  of  what  a  roau  desires  than  upon 
the  abeolat«  nnmber  ofponnds,  pence,  or  piastres  spent  in  ministeriag 
lo  personal  comfort,  whether  in  buildicg  a  house  or  buying  victuola 
and  clotlies.  The  Egyptian  peasant  has  not  ambitious  views ;  be 
want«  but  little,  and  generous  Nature  affords  htm  much  of  the  comfort 
we  labour  so  haid  for  under  a  Norlheru  sky.  If  his  crops  do  not  fail, 
if  Uio  taxes  are  coUect«d  iairly^  if  his  cuttle  do  not  die,  if  at  the  time 
of  han'ost  he  is  not  dragged  away  from  bis  Gelds  to  do  wrr^  work 
in  a  distant  province,  if  he  is  not.  impi-iraned  uiijudtly — in  a  word,  if 
ho  is  woU  governed  by  a  ruler  ami  adniinistraliun  who  haro  his 
welfare  at  heart,  the  fellah  gets  greater  hap]>inees  ont  of  life  than 
many  fai-  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

Ltefort-  iiivcKtignting  how  much  has  been  done  under  the  present 
Hffime  towards  attaining  this  end,  and  ascertaining  what  impwwv- 
ment  has  been  eflectetl  in  the  life  of  the  felUheen  since  the  Britit«b 
oecnpation,  it  will  not  be  nnint«resting  to  examine  more  closely  the 
communal  system  under  which  they  live — the  village  administra* 
tion. 

There  are  many  gradations  of  fellaheen,  from  the  poor  man  wio 
owns  a  few  acres  in  partner^ibip  with  three  brothers,  to  the  rich 
Omdeh,  or  village  headman,  who  inherited  thirtj*  or  forty  acres  uid 
rents  200  more  from  the  Domains  or  Uaira,  Next  in  authority  and 
importance  to  the  Omdeh  come  the  Sheikhs  of  the  village,  each  one 
at  the  head  of  80  many  kirat^  or  twenty-fourths  of  the  commtmity. 
One  shoikli  will  contra!  thn-e  kirats,  another  iive,  another  perhaps 
as  many  as  ten.  Each  has  be^n  elected  vt  some  remote  peKod  by 
manhood  suflrage,  and  the  oflice  is  thiiK  theort'lically  reprcwimtalive, 
but  he  generally  uses  his  authority,  if  he  can,  foe  personal  advantage 
ratlier  than  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents.  Once  appointed,  a 
sheikh  cannot  be  dismi^ved,  except  on  a  complaint  from  the  villagers 
and  after  examination  by  the  provincial  authority,  vr  because  he  has 
fulcd  iu  bis  duties  towards  the  tievemment.  Verhaps  the  mort 
important  tilieikU  of  the  village  is  the  "  Sh'-ikh-^-l-Uofara  "  or  chief 
watchman,  who  in  the  head  policeman  of  the  village.  Aided  by  vUlagera, 
who  ivceive  the  meagre  pay  of  one  piastre  (2^f/.)  per  day,  derived 
from  the  funds  of  the  village  community,  he  is  rei^iiouMble  to  the 
nlloge  and  the  GovL-rumenl  for  public  order  and  trim(|niUity.  So 
eOicieut  is  tbe  body  under  hi»  orders  that  few  crimes  ore  oommitted 
without  its  connivance.  If  there  is  a  murder  it  is  tolembly  uertain 
that  the  police  have  either  tolerated  or  participat<eil  iu  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  village  live  in  the  strong  light  of  neighbourly  scmtiny, 
and  the  most  intimat<e  events  of  domestic  life  are  known  to  the  sheikh 
within  a  few  hoars  of  their  occnrreuce. 
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The  Omdeh  ia  a  eheikh  oE  sheikhs ;  but  I  have  never  met  any  one 
with  a  veiT  clear  idea  of  his  functions,  powers,  and  responsibilities. 
"Hie  magnate  himself,  if  asked,  vroiild  probably  settle  the  question  by 
saying  that  his  powers,  being  undefined,  are  aniimited,  and  that  ho 
has  no  public  duties  in  particnlar  except  lookint^  after  the  t^arrat  or 
tax-collector,  and  entertainiiifr  occasional  strangers. 

Wo  will  not,  however,  enter  into  a  minnte  examination  of  the 
theoretical  dutieaof  an  Onideh,  as  they  havo  little  connection  with 
his  real  lift-,  and  are  of  infinitely  Bmall  importance  to  the  villagers 
whom  he  mlea  over,  or  to  the  Btndout  who  desires  to  acquirt^  the 
social  and  economical  facts  upon  which  cobntry  life  in  i'^gj'pt  largely 
det>end.  TIih  Omdi-h  is,  iu  truth,  a  village  patriarch.  If  a  quarrel 
takes  place  between  two  fellnhs,  they  appeal  to  the  Omdeh  to  settle 
it:  if  a  neighbour  encroaches  on  a  man's  land,  or  diverts  bis  water 
supply,  or  interferes  with  Lis  harem,  the  first  appeal  is  made  to  the 
Onitleh.  Ahhoogh  he  is  not  paid  by  the  Govemment,  he  looks  aOcr 
the  collection  of  the  revenoe,  the  Sarraf,  generally  a  Copt,  who  keeps 
Ibe  books,  not  always  having  the  courage  and  autlionty  neceesanr'  in 
dealing  with  a  refractory  sheikh  or  distraining  the  crop  of  a  foreign 
sabject.  If  a  Btraoger  visits  the  village,  it  is  the  Omdeh  s  duty  to 
entertain  him  :  what  dtlier  purpos'  would  the  large,  uncomfortable, 
whitr-waahed  house,  which  forms  the  most  conspicuous  object  iu  ev»*ry 
Tillage,  serve,  if  it  did  not  enable  its  owner  to  dispense  Oriental  hospi- 
tality ?  The  post  of  Onideh  may  lie  called  hereditary,  and  many  of 
those  who  now  hold  ir  are  dcscfud-d  from  t«'n  gonerarions  of  village 
rnlen.  Tho  Omdeh  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  bAxv- 
eates  of  radical  chongcs  dt'tmoml  his  abolition  in  fuvonr  of  a  ddrpatfl 
of  the  Central  Govcmmi^nt.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  tho 
chaise  of  tyranny  can  be  mtidt-  ont  against  many  o£  thr  clas.4 ;  and,  what- 
ever their  faults,  it  is  infinitely  wiser  to  put  np  with  them  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  ill-paid,  timid,  and  cormpt.  officials.  It  would 
ba  an  act  of  consummate  folly  to  attempt  to  roplaa*  tho  traditional 
and  i-espt-ptiHl  chief  of  the  village  by  a  b!nck-ooftt«l,  trousi'rod  clerk, 
jvho  had  spent  hia  yoath  between  the  office-stool  and  a.  Cairo  coffi^o- 
honse. 

A  villag.',  such  as  that  described,  lias  become  a  necessity  in  Kgjpt 
owing  Ui  the  state  of  insecority  wliich  has  existed  for  centimes,  and 
to  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  Desert,  frequently  traversed  by 
nomad  tribes  of  lledonlns,  who  would  plnndf;r  isolated  farmhouses,  but 
are  deteired  from  attacking  etrongly  walled  villages  guaitled  by  the 
gaffirs,  or  watchmen.  A  generation  or  two  of  assured  tranquillity 
miDid  perhops  pop  tbo  fellah  passing  the  night  on  his  beloved  fields 
■a  be  now  passes  the  day.  Mc  would  certaiuly  prefer  living  in  the 
open,  and  it  is  probably  only  the  fear  of  being  robbed  or  plundered 
which  forces  biui  at  nightfall  to  seek  refuge  for  himself  and  his 
animals  within  the  pi-ccincts  of  the  village.     The  tourist  who  sees  vast 
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ferl.ilo  plains  carefully  tilled,  bat  no  habitation  for  miles  round,  wonders 
wher»  the  people  bo  Bees  so  busy  at  farm-work  sleep.  They  repose 
at  uiglit  iti  a  large  villagi?  often  a  leagne  distant  from  tlioir  work, 
and  inuKt  trudge  ihoro  ovary  nioi-ning,  and  home  again  in  Ihe  ev^iiin^. 
The  fellah's  home!  We  should  like  to  sketch  the  fellah  in  his  homa 
for  our  rf>ach^r8,  bnt  it  xa  almost  impossible,  for  he  is  scarcely  e 
there.  In  a  climat«  where  rain  rarely  falls  and  where  the  ool 
weather  of  oar  tcmporate  zone  is  unknown,  a  house  might  almost  be 
classed,  like  clothes,  as  a  luxury.  Acting  on  this  principle,  th(^  fellah 
makes  no  superfluous  i^xpcnditun-  or.  either  construction  or  furniture 
the  smstl  area  in  the  village  which  he  calls  his  house  is  in  truth  rai 
ft  aeries  of  small  enclosures,  the  greater  part  being  taken  up  by 
open  s[pac«  used  as  n  living-room  by  his  niilina1»  and  family,  and 
structure  for  his  grain  and  household  trcaanres,  leaving  but  little 
for  his  simple  cuHnary  operations  and  sleeping.  Tu  the  warm  wi>ai 
which  prevails  through  tliree  pai-ts  of  tbe  year  the  open  court  is 
as  a  sleeping  pince,  both  for  man  and  beast.  In  winter  the  fauil: 
retires  to  rest  on  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  but,  which  ia  warmed  ft 
this  pui-pose  from  beneath.  The  fuel  Is  introduced  through  a  primi- 
tive  stokehole  outside  the  hoiiee.  The  cabin  is  thus  at  night  converted 
into  a  hothouse,  and  the  timlly  felliili  repUices  bed,  bedding,  and 
blankets  by  a  simple  system  of  calefiiction  peculiar  to  himself. 

The  peasant  family  iu  lilgypt  consists  of  threo  principal  memben, 
which,  if  classed  accoi"diug  to   tht-  work  tht-y  ptTform,  would  rank 
fulIuM's:   the  donkey,   the   woman,   and  thi.-   j>alerfamilias ;  and    theil 
respective  positions  and  duties  may  be  n-ell  judged  by  watching  Ihi 
trio  oti  their  way  to  work  ur  market.      Th"  nmii  rideH  thi*  donkey,  h 
leg?  almost  touching  tlie  ground,  and  hi>  huld^  in  fmni  uf  him  on  thi 
animal's  shoulders  the  bundli'  uf  clover  or  other  produce  which  he  ii 
going  to  !>ell.     The  r.>maindiT  of  the  HrOck  for  market  is  carried  o 
the  head  of  the  woman,  who  walks  stonily  luid  not.  ungracefully  alou| 
behind  in  a  cloud  uf  dost,  and  who  generally  bears,  in  addition  to  thi 
weight  on  her  head,  thu  la.st^l)om  child,   whose  fine  limbet  ors  ua 
draped,  sstride  on  htir  shoulder. 

The  dress  of  the  man  seldom  consists  of  more  than  a  long  loosi 
blue  calico  shin,  and  a  closely  fitting  skull  cap  of  lirown  felt.  Th 
woman  wears  ii  long  dark  blue  robe  of  soft  texture,  which  hangi 
gracefully  from  the  shoulders  and  shows  to  picturestpie  ndvaotAge  Ihi 
lines  nf  s  powerful,  yet  lithe  and  shapely  ligiire.  The  loose  folds 
long  black  gauKe  which  fall  from  the  bock  of  her  head  should  be  nset 
to  cover  the  fan.*  in  the  presence  of  strange  men,  but  this  precaiitioi] 
is  often  negh-cted,  U\  the  great  disillusion  of  the  ariisiic  traveller,  wh 
fondly  hoped  that  a  lieautifiil  face  would  crown  the  attractions  of 
graccfnl  figure. 

The  younger  children  r^ard  clothing  as  n  troublesome  en* 
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brance,  which  interferes  with  their  full  enjoyment  of  the  dast  in 
which  the  merry  little  creatures  roll  and  play  all  day  long.  Swarms 
of  flies  attend  them  and  settle,  when  they  can,  in  dense  masses  on  the 
moist  and  often  sore  eyelids  of  the  children  who  seem  to  be  utterly 
regardless  of  their  presence.  No  fellah  will  venture  to  disturb  these 
disease-bringing  pests,  either  from  the  idea  that  Allah  sent  them,  and 
it  would  be  sinful  to  interfere  with  the  hidden  designs  of  Providence, 
or  from  the  less  subjective  tlieory  that  to  brush  off  the  flies  would 
induce  ophthalmia.  The  village  barber,  who  understands  the  occult 
science  of  medicine  no  less  than  that  of  religious  charms,  has  pro- 
pounded this  doctrine  over  and  over  again,  and  as  no  parent  in  the 
place  has  ever  been  rash  enough  to  venture  on  the  experiment  of 
cleanliness,  as  a  remedy  for  eye  disease,  th^re  are  no  grounds  for 
scepticism. 

One  word  aa  to  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Egyptian 
family,  the  "  Homar  "  or  donkey.  No  fellah  with  the  smallest  preten- 
tJ.ons  to  respectability  can  exist  without  having  a  donkey  to  carry  him 
tio  his  fields  to  work,  and  to  say  that  a  man  is  without  an  ass  is  a 
stronger  expression  of  pity  or  contempt  than  to  say  he  has  not  a  shirt 
tx}  put  on.  Clothes  are  a  luxury,  but  the  beast  of  burden  is  a  neces- 
sity. The  number  of  donkeys  in  Egypt  is  consequently  enormous. 
!I7o  census  has  been  made  of  their  number,  but  it  is  estimated  at  one 
xnillion  and  a  half,  or  rather  more  than  one  for  every  family. 

Such  is  the  home  of  the  agricultural  peasant  of  Egypt,  and  such 

a.t  has  been  for  hundreds  and,  we  may  say,  thousands  of  years.     But 

"the  conditions  under  which  he  lives  are  now  very  different  from  those 

of  twenty  or  even  fifteen    years  ago.     Let  ns  compare  them.     To 

"begin  with  the  most  pressing  evil  :   Up  to  1871   the  taxation  of  the 

land  was  ■  arbitrary,  and  a  collection  of  taxes  was  ordered  whenever 

the  Treasury  at  Cairo  wanted  funds.    How  much  suffering  is  expressed 

in    these    few  words !     The    taxes  were  exacted  in  the  most  cruel 

manner.      Imprisonment  and  the   bastinado  were  freely  resorted  to, 

and  Lf  the  miserable  peasant  conld  not  produce  tho  money  after  fifty 

strokes  of  the  courbash,  his  crops  were  either  gathered  by  force,  or 

he  was  obliged  to  sell  them  standing  at  half  their  value,  or  to  boiTOW 

from  the  Greek  or  Jew  usurer,  who  charged  him  from  3  to  7  per  cent. 

jwr  month  !     A  year  in  which  he  was  summoned  to  pay  taxes  only 

once  was  in  these  times  an  annus  mirabilit. 

The  result  of  these  continual  borrowings  at  an  extortionate  rate  of 
interest  was  that  the  fellaheen  generally  fell  hopelessly  into  debt. 
But  it  was  not  until  187C,  and  the  institution  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals, 
that  full  security  was  given  to  the  usurer  by  the  power  to  sell  up  the 
land  of  the  defaulting  debtor.  We  find,  naturally,  that  from  1876  to 
1882  the  indebtedness  increased  to  alarming  proportions.  Lord 
Dnflferin  estimated  that  the  agricultural  class  had  borrowed  from 
VOL.  LVI.  Y 
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Buoncial  establish lueots,  money-lenders,  and  village  usurers,  a  satn  not 
Far  sbort  of  £9,000,000 — an  cLormous  burden  round  the  necks  of  an 
impoverished  populatiou. 

A  Bocond  corse  of  the  Ufo  of  the  fellah  under  IsmoU  and  his  pro- 
dcecssors  was  the  eorifir.,  or  forced  labour,  which  took  the  furraor 
away  from  his  form  for  montha  in  the  year  to  labour  at  public  worka 
which  were  of  do  service  to  his  hmd ;  vhile  thna  engaged  be  was 
neither  fed  nor  pwd.  The  t-vils  of  the  eorvie  system  have  been,  how- 
over,  so  often  and  so  fully  described  that  wo  ntod  only  mention  them 
here. 

The  Lardsliips  of  the  military  conscription  were  very  great.  Well 
might  the  fellah  tremble  when  ht>  heard  that  the  recrniting  officer  was 
in  his  district,  for  neither  age  nor  weakness,  nor  the  l^t  that  he  was 
the  only  support  uf  Lis  family,  wculd  prevent  his  being  dragged  from 
hia  home  to  be  deBpatched  to  the  Soudan.  True,  be  could  purchase 
exemption  for  £80,  or  he  could  bribe  the  recruiting  officers.  But  if 
he  paid  so  large  a  sum  as  £80  for  exemption  be  would  be  known  as  a 
rich  man,  and  would  be  sure  to  draw  a  bad  number  in  ibe  following 
year,  unless  a  heavy  bribe  was  forthcoming.  There  was  no  limii  to 
the  period  of  m^rvice,  and.  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  array 
was  large  tbi-  number  of  conscripts  called  to  the  ixflours  every  year 
was  four  times  the  prf^stnit  nurabt*.  If  a  soldier  deserted,  his  relations, 
and  ultimately  hitt  village,  were  obligei]  to  Snd  two  substitutes. 

The  abuBi^s  in  connection  with  irrigation  have  been  referred  to  under 
public  work?.  The  water,  on  which  life  itself  depended,  could  only 
be  obtained  by  bribing  the  engin<»er,  and  the  supply  was  scanty  and 
prt'corious. 

If  the  unfortunate  fellah  was  robbed  or  cheated  there  was  practically 
no  redress.  It.  was  oertflin  ruin  lo  apply  to  the  la^vyere,  as  all  hia 
friends  who  had  ventun'd  on  such  a  course^  ooutd  tcittify.  If  a  mnrder 
was  oommitttHi  near  his  land,  ih(^  best  course  wnst  to  abscond.  If  be 
was  cangKt  hn  wtmld  eiiher  bo  accused  of  the  crime  or  summoned  as 
a  witiirsR,  and  it  w.'is  hard  Co  say  which  wiu)  fiii-  worse.  In  either  case 
be  would  bo  kept  in  an  abominable  prison  for  some  months,  and  then 
probably  tortured,  to  elicit  a  confewdon  or  to  test,  tlie  veracity  of  the 
evidence  which  he  had  given. 

jftf/oTBts  under  (Ae  Sngli^  Adminutration. — Tlie  first  &U:p  towards 
the  reform  of  this  deplorable  stat*'  of  affairs  was  made  in  I87)>,  when 
European  control  wa»  introduced  for  thefirst  lime,  and  the  Conmiiiwion 
of  the  Fnblic  Debt  and  the  International  Tribunals  eMabliBhed.  Other 
measures  of  reform  followed,  particularly  in  18B»  ;  but  it  is  with  llie 
improvement  elTected  since  om*  occupation  that  we  are  mainly  con- 
cerned. We  shall  take  the  abuses  in  the  order  givtfu  above,  and  n^fer 
first  to  taxation,  and  the  burdens  weighing  upon  land. 

Th'?  liabilities  of  the  peasantry  to  the  money-lenders  had  becomtt 
enormous,  and  In  1383  caused  grave  anxiety  to  the  Oovenunent.    In 
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that  year  22,000  ocrea  of  laud  were  Bold  up  to  liquidate  debt«,  amouut- 
iij(f  to  nrarly  £500,000  aterUnp.  It  was  fell,  that  the  evil  mast  ba 
grappled  with.  The  (Jovemment,  widely  reoopuizt'd  that  one  of  the 
chief  remsons  of  incurring  debt  was  the  iil-timed  nnd  ill-managed  col- 
lection of  tile  land-tax.  and  a  rcfviaion  of  tfao  instalments  waa  mode,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  taxpayer,  whose  aascsamenta  now  fall  due  at 
a  time  when  ho  has  jnst  sold  his  crop.  The  cultivator  was  at  the  game 
liriip  encoiir^cd  and  assisted  by  the  distribution  of  firstr-clasa  seed,  to 
iiujinove  the  quality  of  his  crops,  and  countenance  wna  given  to  thow! 
who  were  willing  to  advance  money  an  moderate  interest  on  the  security 
of  the  laud.  The  result  lias  been  most  satisfactory,  and  we  Sud  in 
Sir  lldgar  Vincent's  report  on  IStjQ,  the  following  remarks : — 

"  There  is  no  more  convincing  sign  of  improvement  in  the  cnndition  of 

Egypt  daring  t.he  Inst  few  years  than  the  fnrt  that  the  dehtsnf  the  fnllatieen 

to  local  usurers  have,  in  a  great  aloiuiiirt:-,  been  paid  oO'.     In  many  provinoes 

|tiie  money  lenders  have  boeu  paidolTin  full ;  in  n  few  there  is  still  a  ceituin 

'Amount  of  taoney  outstanding,  but  leea  onerous  terms  of  intere-at  hiivp  boon 

[mgreed  to.  and  a  temi  of  yf-nn  Bcttled  for  the  ri?imhiir<rment  of  the  CHpitflJ. 

Tbo  information  which  I  hnve  bt-en  able  to  collect  leiii].s  me  to  efttimate  the 

^tal  amount  now  (I88lt)  due  on  aeeouut  of  old  deht.^  by  the  pcasnittit  to  the 

xnouey-londers  at  lesi  than  i;3,00u,UU0,  and  bat  little  fi¥-.sh.  indebtednc^a  hna 

l>cen  incuiTed." 

Again,  in  1888,  Sir  E.  Vincent  says: — 

"  There  is  nothing  more  rfmarkublo  in  the  history  of  the  last  three  yeani 
in  Egypt  than  the  gradual  dii^ppcamnce  df  the  village  money- lendei-s.  The 
nmouot  (if  the  imlebtedness  of  the  fellaheen  has  l>ben  still  Further  diminished 
during  the  post  year.  It  is  cuiious  to  ob^oi-vu  that  with  thv  diminution  of 
borrowing  in  the  viUiigM,  (ho  cry  for  land  ciT-dit  and  for  knd  banks  has  prae- 
timlly  ceasi'd-" 

That  thoiw  debts  have  not  l»ecn  paid  by  thft  fsale  or  tran.ifer  of  the 
fellah's  land  w  abundantly  proved  by  the  rej^sfers  of  tbr  Mixed  Tri- 
banalH.  which  rtnxird  a  remarkable-  diminution  of  such  expropriations. 
Wc  have  seen  that  over  22,000  acres  were  sold  up  in  188S  ;  in, 
1886  only  12,060  acres  thtin  changed  hands,  and  although  ths 
retunu  for  1887  and  1888  an-  not  complete,  it  is  certain  that  a 
fartlier  diminntion  has  taken  place-  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  fella- 
been,  who  are  continually  described  as  overburdened  by  taxation,  have 
be«a  ablp  to  pAy  oflT  so  heavy  a  liability  in  years  of  only  average 
crops  and  low  prices  ?  But  is  the  land-tax  really  so  high  and  so 
oppressive  OR  we  hear  it  constantly  proclaimed?  The  conditions  of 
Egyptian  agriculture  are  so  peculiar,  and  the  produce  extracted  from 
thtf  soil  80  rich,  that  the  errore  of  calculation  into  which  Kugllshmeu 
fall  ore  excu.sabte.  When  an  English  agriculturist  hears  that  the 
land-tax  averages  3G£.  an  acre,  and  that  there  arc  other  lixed  charges, 
bringing  tbe  total  up  to  £G  or  even  £7,  he  stands  aghast,  and  will 
believe  unyLbiug  he  hears  of  the  mis«-ry  uf  the  fellnh.  Thi>  following 
incident,  the  accuracy  of  which  the  writer  can  vouch  for.  will  give 
8ome  idea  of  the  value  of  land  in  l^gypt,  and  may  modify  the  opinion 
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of  maoy  as  to  tlie  destitution  of  the  telUh(.'t;n.  la  19S7(  the  Kiln 
rose  too  high,  aud  a  en*  ivas  raised  that  there  tras  gTvat  dovastalion 
ia  Upper  Kgypt,  aud  danger  of  famine.  The  KhediTt*  at  one* 
institated  a  ('ommisston,  charged  to  aetieiiH  the  damage  done  to  crop*. 
to  remit  taxation  accordingly,  aad  to  give  relief  to  thoee  in  need. 
The  ComniissiamTs  were  amply  anpplied  with  funds,  but  i^-turued  to- 
Cuiro  with  an  nlmo&t  intact  treasury,  as  they  found  it  unnecessary, 
and  well-ni^li  impossible,  to  distribute  more  than  a  few  haudred 
pounds.  The  distress  was  imaginary,  and  the  ilood  had  been  tmned 
to  account  in  order  to  obtain  remission  of  taxes,  the  ideal  of  tlie 
fellah.  The  Commissioners  related  many  interesting  anecdotes  us  to 
the  ingt-miity  of  the  peasantry.  One  man  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission B3  if  iu  bho  moat  abject  misery,  and  related  a  karrowlnf^ 
tnle  of  how  the  mighty  river  had  swallowed  np  hia  crop'  of  com,  his 
only  subMstence,  ao  that  starvation  now  stored  him  in  the  face.  Inqniry 
was  mode,  however,  before  granting  him  relief  and  rotnission  of  taxes. 
He  hod  valued  his  lost  corn  crop  at  £3  on  acre  ;  but  it  was  found  that 
tho  poor  man  had  already  let  the  land,  which  hod  bo«n  Booded  and 
covered  with  rich  raud,  at  the  rate  of  £14  an  acre  for  tobacco-planting  T 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  special  tax  on  land  planted  with 
tobacco  is  £30  an  acre,  that  tho  fixed  ehargea  on  the  land,  including 
the  rent,  would  in  thla  case  amount  to  £50,  and  that  the  incoming 
tenant  was  a  shrewd  Greek,  it  will  be  nclcnowledged  that  it  i.i  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  an  acre  of  Kilo  deposit.  Of  coarse  all 
I^yptian  land  cannot  grow  tobacco ;  but  cottion  ia  nXm  a  very  valuable 
crop,  aud  several  anthorities  estimate  tlie  value  of  the  annual  ptx)dDce 
of  Egypt  at  £10  an  acre,  on  an  average,  including  the  poorer  districts  of 
Upper  Eg}'pt.  What  the  fellah  wants  is  not  so  mnch  redaction  of 
taxation— it  la  only  the  rich  proprietors  who  complain — but  itji  read- 
justment. One  tenant  now  pays  £1  lOd.  per  aero  side  by  side  iviJi 
another  who  paya  8«. ;  some  have  to  pay  for  land  wtuch  they 
do  not  possess  and  which  does  not  exist ;  ethers  farm  many  acres 
which  do  not  figure  on  the  tax-coUector'a  list  at  all.  It  ia  in  this 
direction  that  reform  is  most  necessary.  'Ihe  land-tax  is  in  itself  not 
high  in  Egypt  except  in  bad  lands,  which  pay  a  high  impost  by  mistake ; 
and  the  fellah,  whose  taxes  are  remittetl  in  years  of  low  Nile,  la 
infinitely  better  off  than  the  English  tenant-farmer  whose  landlord 
exacts  the  same  rent  in  bod  years  as  in  good. 

Under  our  regime  if  wa  have  not  directly  reduced  taxation  we  have 
dono  so  indirectly,  and  we  hare  certainly  Lightened  its  burden  on  the 
felloh.  Improved  irrigation  has  raised  tho  valae  of  his  laud,  Govcm- 
ineut  seed  that  of  his  crops.  In  spite  of  what  we  sometimes  hear  iu 
Jilngl.'md,  ho  his  not  hard-driven  for  payment.  To  provo  this  it  is  only 
nooessarj'  bo  state  that  the  total  amoout  realized  by  tho  Government  in 
selling  up  land  on  which  the  tax  had  not  been  paid  was  It-its  tlian 
£9000  for  tho  three  years  18*4-6-6.    Compared  with  a  total  land-tax 
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-eoIlccUon  o[  £15,000,000  during  the  same  period  this  amonnt  mast 
be  considered  Tronderfully  small. 

The  refonn  afiocU'd  in  the  partial  abolition  of  the  corv/c  has  bocn 
lrM]iienlly  placed  bpforc  the  public.  The  annual  money  grant  of 
£250.000  enabled  Sir  C.  Moncrieff  to  n-dnce  the  number  of 
persons  called  out  from  ItJo.OOO  in  1884  to  87,000  in  1888.  The 
Buperiorhydiaalic  appliances  noir  used,  and  the  skill  of  the  engineer!*, 
difipense  with  a  great  dool  of  mannol  labonr,  and  Sir  C.  Moncrieff 
believes  that  an  addition  to  the  grant  of  about  £100,000  a  year  would 
enable  him  to  declare  forced  labour  a  thing  of  ibe  pas^t.  It  do««  not 
bow  press  at  ul)  hardly  on  thr  population,  ait  any  onty  who  is  liable  to 
the  torrit  can  free  him»jlf  by  paying  a  sum  uf  I'urty  piastres  (8s.)  in 
the  rich  proviucoa,  and  half  that  Bum  in  the  poorer  distriota.  This 
inuovatiun,  duo  to  Sir  C.  MoncriefTs  initiative,  has  proved  a  great 
boon  to  the  people,  and  in  sumi^  provinces  the  ransom  is  so  generally 
paid  that  all  the  public  works  necessary  are  carried  out  by  contract. 
•^ir  Evelyo  Baring',  id  one  of  his  reports,  girew  the  fullowiug  high  praiso 
to  the  Public  Works  Department:  ''This  rvpurl  (Sir  C.  ifoncriefi's) 
\ti  a  record  of  good  work  done,  work   which    haa  already  helped  to 

]cliorate  the  condition,  of  thousands  of  the  poorer  cultivators  of  the 

mtry.  Id  no  department  hare  the  advantages  derived  from  I'JigliKh 
liuneaty,  energy,  and  practical  skill  beea  more  clearly  displayed  than 
in  that  under  tlie  charge  of  Sir  C  fcicott  Moncrieif." 

Coui)Crijiiion  fur  military  sen^Ice  still  exists,  hut  the  recruiting  for 
4  he  army  is  conducted  with  great  justice  and  regularity:  onc(f  a  fellah 
lias  passed  the  age  for  service  he  is  perfectly  safe  from  molestation. 
ile  cannot  now  bribe  the  recroiting  commission  as  fonuerly,  but  he 
,'Can  purchase  his  discbarge  from  the  Goremment  for  a  smaller  sum 
^£20),  and  in  thia  way  obtain  a  certiiicato  which  frees  him  from 
military  si-nice  for  his  whole  life.  The  army,  which  in  1871)  consisted 
-of  soma  50,000  men,  is  now  loss  than  12,000,  so  that  the  conscription 
is  much  lighter.  Only  sons  vav  now  exempted.  It  is  needless  to 
«ay  that  nnder  Knglish  ofEcers  tUe  condition  of  the  soldier  is  very 
diiferent  from  what  it  was.  His  comfort  is  looked  after,  his  health 
carefully  attended  to,  he  is  well  ft>d  and  clothed,  and  if  ho  is  not 
4U1  ideal  soldier  it  is  most  certainly  not  the  fault  of  those  who  com- 
mand him.  The  hardships  of  the  conscription  have  been  done  away 
with. 

Space  fails  us  to  go  into  the  numerous  other  reforms  carried  out 
in  t^eae  latter  ycora.  Slavery  has  bef^rn  stamped  oot,  the  conrbaah 
Aboliihed,  the  currency  reformed,  the  prison  system  reorganized,  tiie 
administrationof  justice  is  being  puriiied,  and  the  powers  and  u&efuIneSB 
of  the  native  courts  ei:teoded  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  three  great  depart- 
ments which  touch  European  interests  directly,  and  with  which  we  have 
therefore  dealt  at  greater  length,  the  work  of  i-efonn  is  incomplete. 

Kverywhere   there    has    been    tangible  progress,  and   ttie   WAaAi 
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administration  lias  a  crpditable  rfcord  of  gooti  work  done  to  look 
back  upon.  But  tlie  goal  lias  uot  yet  been  reach*^,  and  any  one  who 
lifts  carefnlly  studied  the  history  of  Egypt  during  our  occupntion  by 
the  light  of  the  official  iiifcriuatiou  supplied  in  the  reporte  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  and  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  and  who  has  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  life  of  the  people,  will  perceive  that,  in  many  depart- 
ments the  beneficial  measures  of  reform  are  at  a  critical  stage,  and 
that  now  lo  abandon  the  task  we  have  taken  in  hand,  or  to  depart 
from  the  policy  we  Lave  hiiherto  pursued,  would  be  lo  scatt-er  to  the 
winds  tbe  fruit  of  the  wearisome  labour  of  years. 

We  would  fain  liopo  that  tht?  foregoing  brief  and  necessarily  im- 
perfect sket-ch  of  the  pn'si^nt  »tat<!  of  alTairH  iu  Egypt  may  help  to 
inspire  the  British  public  with  a  full  scnso  of  the  j^reat  reBponsibility 
we  are  under  towards  tli«  Jiyifptian  }>fiypU,  loo  o{\en  forgotten  in  the 
EtjypHan  tjtKJstum.  Mighty  England  wvfn  yi^aro  ago  took  weak  and 
distnessfd  Egjpl  by  the  hand,  and  promised  to  see  her  thi-oogh  her 
difficultic.«.  1'he  promise  Iioh  been  faithfully  kepi-  until  now,  and  the 
Treble  sU^\)a  have  been  led  steadily  along  the  [wth  of  refonn  ;  hut  tho 
undertaking  is  not  yeb  acooraplished,  and  it  therefore  U-horea  British 
stat4-smen  In  make  it  plain  to  all  those  interested  in  the  qneslJon,  that 
England  will  not  falter  in  the  execntion  of  her  task,  and  will  not 
desert  tlut  Egyptian  people  until  her  solemn  dutv  towards  them  ia 
fulfilled. 

Much  harm  has  l>edD  done  in  the  post  by  the  careless  language  of 
our  foremost  public  men,  who  have  dangled  liefore  the  longing  eyeo 
of  the  French,  an  abandonment  of  Egypt  as  impending.  A  dis- 
tingniflhfd  statesman,  who  may  any  doy  be  fntnisted  witli  the  d«tiniea 
of  England,  publicly  declared,  some  years  ago,  that  he  thought  otir 
troops  might  be  withdrawn  from  Egypt  in  six  months.  This  utterance 
has  never  been  forgotten  ou  the  otht-r  side  of  the  Channel. 

One  of  our  most  astnte  diplomatists  undertook  to  settle  the  Egyptian 
qncstion  four  years  ago.  He  had  ample  opportunity  of  st.ndying  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  spot.  Ho  took  the  opinion,  it  may  l>e  assumed, 
of  every  one  qnalified  to  hold  one.  In,  the  end  his  views  were  em- 
bodied in  a  ptirtentouB  treaty,  which  was  providentially  still-bom. 
We  say  provide uti ally,  for  Ihe  corner-stone  of  the  agi'eement  was  on 
engagement  on  the  pari  of  England  to  abandon  Egypt,  as  wi^ll  as  we 
remember,  in  two  years.     Thret-  yearg  have  t-Uped  since  then  I 

It  appears,  therefore,  perfectly  futile  to  attempt  to  propheny  when 
wft  can  safely  leave  Eg^pt  to  itself.  The  time  may  come  in  two  years 
or  in  Ave  years;  but  it  may  not,  and  nothing  can  Ije  gained  by  promia- 
iBg  what  we  cannot  perform.  Lord  Salii-bur)''s  clignified  attitnde  in 
the  reoont  pourparlers  with  France  on  this  question,  and  the  Gnti 
iangnage  ho  has  used  since,  will  do  much  good,  and  witi,  it  may  be 
hoped,  help  to  banish  from  the  French  mind  the  idea  that  England  eon 
fix  any  date  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 
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II. 
THE   FIGHT   AGAINST    SLAVE-TRADERS   ON   NYASSA. 


A  FEW  months  ago  a  number  of  letters  appeared  in  the  S^mes  and 
other  papers,  regarding  the  poation  of  a  small  garrison  of 
British,  at  the  north  of  Lake  Nyasaa,  Central  Africa,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  slaTe-traders  in  that  district.  Their 
position  was  even  compared  to  that  of  General  Grordon  at  Khartoum, 
and  Commander  Cameron  canvassed  the  country,  and  addressed 
many  meetings,  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  funds  for  their  relief, 
himself  offering  to  go  oat  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  their 
assistance.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  a  relief  expedition  at  £15,000, 
but  after  several  months  of  continued  effort  he  had  only  succeeded  in 
collecting  some  £1200.  As  being  in  command  of  this  party,  my  own 
name  was  put  forward,  and  oa  the  news  of  my  return  to  England 
being  known  those  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  garrison  awaited  my 
arrival  to  consult  on  the  best  modus  operandi.  It  is  now  over  two 
and  a  half  months  since  I  landed  in  England,  and  still  no  help  has  been 
sent  to  Nyassa.  In  order  to  describe  the  present  position  of  affairs 
in  that  country,  I  must  plead  indnlgence  whUe  I  sketch,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  course  of  events  which  led  to  the  complications.  The 
fighting  has  gone  on  now  for  close  on  two  years,  and  few,  I  presume, 
even  of  those  most  interested,  can  bear  in  mind  the  fr^mentary 
accounts  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  papers,  so  as 
to  form  a  consecutive  whole. 

Some  eight  years  ago  a  few  of  the  so-called  "  Arab"  slave-dealers 
first  appeared  in  the  Wankonde  country,  lying  on  the  north  and 
extreme  north-east  of  Lake  Nyassa.  These  Wankonde  were  a  peace- 
able, agricultural,  and  cattle-breeding  people,  armed  only  with  spears, 
intelligent,  and  in  many  respects  in  advance  of  the  general  sav^e 
tribes  of  Africa.  The  country  was  densely  populated,  and  the  tribes 
owned  allegiance  to  four  separate  very  powerful  chiefs. 
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Three  of  tlicsc— Monjawam,  MskeBJi,  and  Matasa — held  the  oonntry 
at  the  norlh  of  th«  lakr,  and  on  the  extreme  north-east,  as  far  8outh- 
varda  as  the  river  Songwe.  Sonth  of  these  was  ••  the'Chongoo,"  who 
held  swny  from  tho  Sonf^c  to  latitndo  10^  IS'  sooth.  Thp  Chnngoo 
died,  and  this  large  and  once  powerful  tribe  were  unfortiinatf-ly  loft 
without  a  rrcopiized  hpad.  The  newly  elected  Chnngoo  was  a  weak 
man.  Minor  cbiftftains  bt^camc  indcpendont  chiefs^-oven  head  men 
of  Tillages  owned  only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  him.  Tbero  was  no 
one  to  utnXe.  tlicm  an  a  tribe,  and  lead  them  in  war  againjit  a  common 
enemy.  About  this  time  the  Arabs  came,  and  got  permis-iion  to  settle 
and  trade.  These  men  were  mostly  Swahili-!<peaking,  woolly-headed 
Coast  men,  with  hut  little  Arab  blood,  and  none  of  the  "  Arab  gcntle- 
mxm's  "  cbaracterifiticB  in  them.  They  owned  allegiance  to  the  power- 
ful *'  ^Vhito  Arabs  "  of  the  Senga  coantry.  Their  chief  was  a  maa 
named  Mlozi — a  man  of  great  qualities,  indomitable  will,  and  insatiable 
ambition,  with  more  Arab  blood  in  liim.  Settling  on  the  Britiah- 
made  rood  from  Nyosaa  to  Tanganyika,  he  commanded  tlie  Mpata 
Taas — his  subordinntea  lower  down  fixed  on  the  ford  of  the  Hiicuru 
river.  Thna  estahlished  ho  soon  became  a  power.  Tho  camrans 
from  fie  interior — from  tho  Senga  country,  and  from  Kabunda  and 
other  jTOwerful  Arolw  at  tho  south  of  Tanganyika — had  to  pa^  hia 
way  to  tlio  ferry  at  Deep  Bay,  where  they  crossed  the  lake  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Arabs  on  its  east^)m  shore,  and  proceed  onwards  to  tho 
ooast ;  and  iJiis  ferry  was  tlm3  under  his  control.  The  small  viUape  was 
soon  surrounded  by  a  pallisade  and  thoni  sareeba,  nominally  atrainst 
hyenas;  and  this  soon  grow  into  a  .^t^ong  st-ockode  "against  the  Angoni" 
— and  Mlozi  then  called  htmai^lf  "  Sultan  of  Khonde,"  and  was  In  a 
position  to  make  his  village  a  roating-plow*  for  caravam;  and  levy 
dues  on  them.  Years  before,  from  a  different  quarter,  other  intrudera 
had  settled  in  tho  land.  'I'he  Wahonga — conquered  br  tho  Angoni — 
had  been,  according  to  cu.-Jtom,  trained  in  their  dreaded  mode  of  war- 
fare. Discontenti^  with  Angoni  tyranny  they  fled  from  their  conntry, 
and  a-iked  permission  to  settle  among  the  Wankonde,  whieh  was 
reailily  accorded.  They  grew  and  multiplied,  and  were  a  butter 
fighting  tribe  than  the  Wankonde.  The  Arabs  now  began  to  intrigue 
with  these  Wahenga,  promising  them  the  feudatory  possOMiion  of  tjifi 
land  under  them.'ielves,  as  the  price  of  their  treachery  to  their  bene- 
factors. A  cause  for  a  quarrel  with  the  Wankonde  was  easily  made, 
and  village  af^er  Tillage  was  set  in  flames,  the  women  capt<ured  as 
slaves,  and  the  men  massacred,  till  the  carnage  culminated  in  on 
atrocity  which  found  its  way  into  (he  English  pajwrs,  when  t.he 
wretched  refugees  of  a  devastated  village  took  refuge  in  the  tall 
"  Banga  "  reeds  of  a  lagoon,  and  the  Arabs,  setting  tire  to  this  dry 
oorar,  gave  them  the  option  of  being  roasted  ulire^or  rushing  into  the 
water  swarming  with  crocodiles,  or  being  massacred  ia  the  open  ; 
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while  the  inhuman  pr-rpetpntors  of  this  cn'mo  nre  rpport*"!!  txi  have 
climbt^d  into  trws  to  watch  the  sport.  So  the  country  was  desolated, 
and  the  Tomnant  of  th&  peopV  6ed  to  their  friends  north  of  the 
Songw^,  orcrowdf>d  roimd  the  little  British  station  at  Karonga. 

So  far  the  story  ia  a  t}-pical  oan,  and  I  have  told  it  ^lomewbat  fully 
•3  a  good  illustration  of  the  slave-trader's  ways  of  working.  But  now  a 
new  depart  iiTi^  was  talci;n — on?,  as  far  as  I  know,  till  then  unpreco- 
dent-cd  in  Africa.  The  little  trading  station  of  Karonga  (lat.  10*  S.) 
had  been  Astnblished  »ome  seven  years  previously.  The  Arabs  had 
regularly  traded  there,  and  friendly  relations  had  been  maintained 
throaghout  these  years.  Spirits  had  never  been  sold,  bat  unfortu- 
nately powder  had.  The  Arabs  knew  that  their  massacres  were  mors 
than  distasteful  to  tho  whites,  nor  could  they  consider  thomselves 
complete  masters  of  the  country  while  Karonga  remained.  Possibly 
rivalry  and  jealousy  in  trade,  and — who  knows  ? — perhaps  8om<^  uu- 
forgiven  bygone  and  tririal  dispute  over  these  matters,  may  have 
helped  to  actuate  them.  They  dotermtnf^d  to  attack,  and  wipe  out 
the  garrison.  Them  were  two  traders  here — Sootchmon  both — of  the 
Airicaa  Lakes  Company,  one  of  whom  wbh  generally  away  on  caravan 
work.  There  was  no  fort  or  stockade,  and  only  some  sixty  natives,  or 
"  station  boys,"  u  few  misoellaneous  riRts,  iind  a  few — a  very  fe,w — 
ronnds  of  amnmnitinn.  Mr.  MotiteHh  was  alone,  Mr.  Nicoll  was  away 
with  a  convoy.  The  Araljs  became  daily  mon*  insolent,  and  were 
obviously  trying  to  precipitate  a  qiiarrt»l.  The  only  whites  within,  150 
miles  were  two  missinnaries  at  Cliin'iiji,  some  thirty-five  miles  along  the 
Tanganyika  rood,  ^fonteith  hairiedly  began  a  rough  brick  wall  as  a 
defence,  and  sent  mes-sages  asking  tho  help  and  advice  of  the  missionaries. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Bain  (the  news  of  wlsose  death  lias  just  reached  us), 
immediat<i]y  came  to  share  Monteith's  perilous  position.  TIic  other, 
Dr.  Cross,  remained  alone  in  an  almost  equally  perilous  sitnation, 
to  stand  by  his  stAtion  and  dependents.  Tlie  steamer  arrived,  but 
Monteith  and  Bain  would  not  desert  their  post,  and  shewasde^pat-chcd 
Month  for  ammunirion  and  help.  At  the  south  of  tho  lake  she  found 
Mr. O'Neill, consul  ot  Mozambique,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Rev.L.  Scott. 
These,  with  Mr.  Sharp*? — a  gentleman  who  was  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
botu*hood — nt  once  started  for  Karonga,  and  arrived  "  just  in  the 
nick  of  time."  Forecasting  the  siguilicauce  of  the  struggle,  Mr.  O'Neill 
would  not  allow  the  fight  to  be  precipitated,  in  spite  of  the  opeu  iusulta 
of  the  Arabs  and  of  their  having  fired  on  our  men.  Regardless  of  a  pre- 
leit.'wheu  fresh  allies  had  arrived  from  Tanganyika,  the  slavt-rs  opened 
the  ball  by  a  volley  of  bullets.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  O'Neill  ask 
aid  from  the  tliree  chiefs  at  the  north      For  five  days  and  nights  the 

K garrison  held  out,  till  almost  the  last  round  of  ammunition  was  spent. 
The  Aralxi  entirely  invested  the  place,  building  platforms  iu  the  treefi, 
so  OB  to  command  the  interior — the  whites  replied  by  dig;|^g  trenches. 
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and  piling  baica  of  calico  on  tha  dwarf  wall  in  defence  ;  loOO  rcfti^eeflT 
were  crowded  on  tho  Band  of  the  Inki'^  shore,  in  rear  of  iho  stockade. 
Wore  I  to  tell  jou  all  I  have  heard  from  each  nnd  all  of  that  f^arruon 
of  those  tcrriblo  daya,  I  shoald  exceed  the  liinita  of  my  space. 
Elsewhero  I  havr'  compared  it  to  tlie  defence  of  Rorke'ft  Drift.  Moan- 
while  Mr.  Nicoll  had  boldly  marched  In,  befon*  actnal  hocitilitit-s 
commenced  ;  immediately  the  first  «hot  was  fired  he  rati  the  gauntlet 
and  started  for  the  north.  Raising  the  friendly  Wankonde  north  o 
the  Songwe,  he  came  down  with  oome  5000  of  these  spearmen,  just^ 
aa  the  garrison  were  prei>ariug  for  the  end.  The  Arabs  fled.  Taldng 
what  they  could,  the  white  men  were  now  ci>miJelled  to  evacnat*,  for 
the  northern  tribes  could  not  stay,  nor  indeed  would  even  the  *'  itation 
boys."  So  they  left,  with  Ihcir  rescuers,  and  all  the  fugitives  whom 
their  heroism  hod  saved;  and  the  Arabs,  returning',  razed  KaroDga  to 
the  ground.  Not  a  man  had  been  hurt,  but  the  strain  bad  been 
terrible,  and  all  were  prostrated  by  sickness.  The  trteomer.  on  it« 
return,  found  them  in  a  miserable  plight.  It  brought  Mr.  J.  Moir. 
the  company's  manager,  and  Mr.  Hawes,  Consul  of  Nyassa,  and 
another.  Again  the  tribes  assembled,  and  an  attack  was  made  on 
MIoxi'a  atockade.  It  waa  very  weak,  and  tliu  undisciplined  rabbli) 
easily  penetrated  it,  and  looteil  ivory,  cattle,  and  womi'n,  bnt  each 
man  rushed  home  with  his  plunder,  and  llie  stockade  reniatm-d 
undestroyed.  Mr.  Moir  received  a  ile«li  wound  through  liie  leg, 
Mr.  Sharpe  a  small  wonnd  in  the  heel.  Tlie  houaes,  soaked  with 
rain,  would  not  hum,  nmmnnition  failed,  and  the  whit^  men,  left  olon 
had  to  retire.  Again  the  .'Steamer  went  south  for  reinfoflwinent 
while  Dr.  Crofts,  Monteith,  and  Nicoll  remained,  in  great  prirati< 
from  want  of  snppIieR,  and  in  gn^at  danger  from  want  of  unniiinition 
at  the  MiRflion  Station  in  th»  hilti).  Ita  retnm  was  promtArd  in  ten 
days,  it  did  not  retnm  for  nine  weeks.  A  difference  ts  opinion 
between  Mr.  O'Neill  and  Consul  Hnwes  had  resulted  in  dela)-6.  l*ha^H 
former  advocated  an  immediate  retnm,  and  re-occupation  of  Karonga,^^ 
as  promised  ia  the  now  defencelpits  Wankonde  and  the  white  men 
left  beliind,  before  the  »lavers  hnd  time  to  strengthen  their  litockadi'fi. 
The  latti^r  advised  withdrawal  until  a  thoroughly  adtrquate  force,  vrithl 
men,  guns,  and  ammunition,  coald  be  sent  up.  The  whit-es  in  Nyasga-i 
land  supported  O'Neill.  Powubly  ihew-  may  have  been  mistake's  on] 
both  aides.  It  is  my  own  firm  belief  thnt  both  men  acted  a.s  tlii-yl 
disinterestedly  ihonght  to  be  best,  and  that  each  from  his  own  point 
of  view  took  the  best  coune  he  could  under  the  unfoi-tooate'  ctrcum-i 
Stance*.  So  it  ended  iti  diviaion  of  partiefi  and  delays,  and  both  Hawe; 
and  O'Neill  left.  Mr.  F.  Moir  then  (ear)y  in  .March  1888)  started  fc 
Karpnga  with  «.ime  halF-dozen  whites.  Joined  by  1.ho«ie  lefl  there-J 
he  planned  an  attack  on  tbe  omallest  of  the  Arab  stockades — th< 
Acting  Consul,  Mr.  Buchanan,  having  previously  done  hi-i  utwoet  li 
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Bettle  matters  peacefully  without  surccss.  The  uttnck  endotl  dis- 
ftstroosly.  The  stockade  was  nrv.T  chtrgid,  and  Mr.  F.  Moir,  who 
ihovred  great  persoual  cootnesa  aud  pliicl:.  wn^^-  fihot  through  the  arm 
by  ft  chance  bnllet,  which  possibly  come  from  one  of  his  own  wild 
allies;  f»mG  thirty  of  these  were  wounded,  I  believe,  while  awaitiDg, 
under  firo,  ihr;  signal  to  attack,  ^[eanwhile  Mr.  J.  Moir  id  the 
south  had  sent  for  nine  men  from  Natal,  with  arms  and  ammtmition, 
and  was  ongagMl  in  equipping  a  large  expedition,  on  the  lines  ho 
had  promised  to  Mr.  Ilawos.  In  the  middle  of  'Si&y  the  steAmcr 
was  at  last  ready  to  ^tart  with  the  long-expected  expedition,  Arriving 
ftt  this  time  in  this  part  of  Afnca.  I  willingly  took  command,  when  I 
bad  succeeded  in  uniting  the  missions,  traders,  and  consular  parties  in 
cxnnplete  accord,  and  obtained  the  Acting  Consul's  support  and 
approval.  Once  more  the  attempt  was  made.  I  had  mode  a  very 
close  personal  reconnaissance  of  the  position,  creeping  up  by  night  till 
I  touched  the  stockade  under  the  sentry  towers  where  the  Arabs  were 
chanting  theii'  watch  sougs.  I  found  it  perfectly  feasible  for  a  direot 
attack,  thero  being  no  exterior  obetActeg^  and  the  inner  banqnette, 
or  earthwork,  being  only  Rome  2^  or  3  foot  high.  Bat  I  determined 
that  the  larger  stockade  mitst  be  attacked,  as  the  key  of  the 
pofiition — to  take  the  lesBpr  one,  which  was  aome  400  yards  from 
the  other,  would  only  be  a  loaa  of  time  and  life.  Day  breaking 
did  not  admit  of  so  thorough  an  examination  of  this  stockade, 
and,  bi-ing  discorered,  wo  were  finbjected  to  a  heavy  Hre  and  some- 
what narrowly  escaped.  Redoubled  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs  rendered  a  second  attempt  fhtile.  This,  tngpther  with  reliaWo 
iofbrmiition  gained  from  varioTis  sources,  gftve  me  legitimate  gronnd 
for  believing  that  the  larger  fitockade  was  equally  suited  to  a  direct 
AttAck,  and  in  case  of  contingencies  I  provided  each  of  the  companies, 
into  which  I  had  divided  the  native  contingent,  with  a  keg  of  powder, 
Bxea,  and  bla-iting  tubes.  Marching  out  at  night,  the  stockade  was 
ifnrronnded,  and  at  daybreak  we  charged  it.  We  found  it  stronger 
than  we  had  anticipated.  Tall  poles  int^-rtwined  with  thom.i  sur- 
monnted  amudwall.or  ploKter.gome  six  feet  high,  studded  with  loopholes^ 
The  natives  »liirk»?d  the  charge  for  the  most  part,  and  the  men  with 
the  axes,  &c.,  hiid  boUed  at  the  critical  moment.  Shot  myself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  absolutely  helpless  (and,  as  I  thought  at  the  time, 
mortally),  I  had  to  give  over  the  command  to  Mr.  Sharpe.  One  white 
man  was  killed,  and  one  other  wounded,  and  several  natives  killed  j 
but  though  we  failed  to  cany  the  stockade,  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  \\\f  determined  nature  of  the  attfick  had  a  great  moi-al  effect. 
This  was  the  midiJie  of  Jono  1888.  Kvery  Wfort  was  now  made  to  get 
a  gun,  and,  mennwiiilo,  continual  i^kirmitdies  took  place,  our  men  in- 
variably wnrKt.ing  the  Arabs  ever^*  time  they  could  catch  a  band  in  the 
open.      On  one  occasion  two  prisoners  aud  much  loot  were  taken  ;  on 
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anothpr  s<*veii  womftn  slnvre  wrro  capturrd  and  liberated  ;  on  another' 
sixteen  of  the  crew  of  a  dhow  were  killed  and  thcvpssel  sunk.  I  had 
alao  sent  a  party  to  ourt  the  Arabs  nnd  hold  the  island  and  ferry  at 
Deep  Bay.  The  dry  weather  passed,  and  the  rains  came  on ;  all  tha 
men  were  prostrated  by  sickness,  some  two-thirds  at  different  times 
were  very  dangerously  ill,  and  two  died,  and  the  ^n  waa  still  delayed. 
Negotiations  with  the  Arabs  were  flt8rt.ed  in  tlie  belief  that  they  were 
ready  to  evacuate,  but  (hey  ended  in  nothing.  Then  tie  Saltan  of 
Zanzibar  (in  November  last)  sent  an  envoy  accredited  by  the  Consal-J 
General.  Mouths  of  fresh  delay  and  treacherous  promi-ies  enouodj 
At  last,  at  the  end  of  Janaary,  the  gim  arrived.  A  7-pounder  M.L.] 
«crew  gun.  it  was  unadapted  for  our  purpose,  for  our  rangrS  in  so 
clo«>  a  country  were  uecessarily  very  short,  and  its  excessive  velocity 
prevented  lU  doing  any  harm  to  the  light  etockadee.  Ina&i'aofgraM 
eight  f(«t  higli,  and  among  denso  jungle  scrab,  it  was  a  great  responsi- 
bility and  sotiroB  of  anxiety  to  have  this  heavy  gnu  dragged  by  uureli- 
abto  natives  for  sovon  miles  from  Karonga  to  the  Arab  stockadesJ 
Making  as  complete  a  cordon  as  {losiiible,  however,  round  the  Arab 
etockades,  to  prevent  tlieir  turning  our  flank  or  rear,  in  the  dcofie 
cover,  or  arubuscading  us  when  we  retired,  I  twice  attacked  and  ^ 
shelled  their  vil  luges.  The  result  of  the  firei  attack  was  that  the^flj 
promised  to  6urrend<T,  and  having  thtTehy  secured  a  brief  cessation  of^ 
hostilities,  they  again  trejicheronsly  put  aside  tiicir  promiHes.  I  had  . 
already  ovor-stftyed  my  time  some  three  montlis,  and  now  the  dcnialHj 
to  my  applical.ion  to  n-matn  reachetl  me.  I  was  forced  to  go.  During^ 
the  long  months  of  last  summer  I  had  planned  and  cunatructed  a 
strong  stockade,  with  two  gun  bastions,  and  ia  it,  on  March  15 
I  letl  Dr.  Cross  and  six  white  men  when  I  said  good-hye.  Thp] 
tiTustfld  to  me  that  I  would  help  their  canse,  and  thai,  though  oora- 
pelled  to  leave  tliem,  I  should  succeed  in  sending  them  help  and 
aasistance.  It  is,  then,  with  a  view  of  letting  tlie  present  pt^sitiou  ™ 
of  affairs  be  known  that  I  have  ventured  this  account.  H 

Arrived  nt  the  Company  and  Mission  liead-qnart-ers  at  Blantyre,  Imlf- 
,  way  to  the  coast,  1  found  a  letter  granting  me  a  year's  leave.  We  had 
long  diftcussions  as  to  the  best  coarse  to  he  pursued,  All  agreed  to 
enpport  me,  but  opinions  were  no  longer  unanimous  as  to  the  best  com 
of  action.  Help  from  England  seemed  lo  be  out  of  the  qursiion 
hitherto  neutral  Arabs  were  declaring  against  ns ;  the  ability  of  tk{ 
C<'*nipany  to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  and  to  put  an^'thiug  lik" 
adt.xji]ate  force  in  the  Held,  seemed  more  than  doubtful.  Tlie  steamei 
on  which  our  supplies  depended  was  Jo  a  most  precations  state.  Th< 
Portuguese  were  more  than  ever  determined  that  not  a  round 
atnmunif  ion  should  pass  into  the  country.  Under  the*e  circumstuucea^ 
could  we  hope  for  any  measure  of  snccess,  or  were  we  only  courting 
a  oomph'te  IJasco  ?     Such  were  the  qaestions  that  the  white  oot 
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nnun!ty  debnted.     My  own  belief  was  that  any  aegotiatloa  or  coioprtK 

mlst;,  to  \>i  eHectua!,  must  be  urged  m  the  face  of  a  demoastration  of 

foroe.  and  that  to  prapus?  any  teriud  to  tho  Arabs  wbito  our  garri&on 

-wikfl  reduoKd  to   le&s  tban  »  half  of  its  original   number  would  be 

uxcrely   nn   ackoowIedgemenL    of  weakness,    aud    would    |^ivo    tJieni 

csonfidence,    whii<:t    \\ic,y     truatod    it    with     ridioulo.       I    therefore 

stmigly    urged    that    more    men    should    bii    got    from    Natal    to 

lej^Wfi    our   ca.'^unltiei^,    reiiiforcn    thci    garrison,    and    ruliuro    those 

vbo    were    sick    and    dns)>orident,    also    anna    and    munitions  ;    bo 

ttut  we  should  bi*  prciiWLn*d  either  to  offer  a  fair  com])ramis«f,  with  an 

aingetic  renewal  of  war  as  an  aitcmativi',  or  to  fight  it  out  if  neces- 

wiT.     I  then'forti,  by  tbc  wish  of  all,  pt-oceeded  to  the  coast  to  s^g  to 

l]iti  gtfttiug  of  these  rainforcomt'nt!;,  and  thence  to  Xanxibar  to  confer 

with  the  Consul  and  cable  to  Kngland.     This  I  did,  and  understood 

that  the  jVcting    Consul    would   cable  asking   to   what   extent   tJie 

Company  wrre  prepared  to  put  an  adequate  force  in   th*-  field,  and 

ffiietJier,  if  necessaty,  the  Government  would  allow  a.  member  of  the 

toMular  staff  to  open  negotiations  before  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

Be  Consul   received    in    reply   from   H.M.'s    Minister   for    Foreign 

Affairs  an  intimation  that  the   directors  of  the  Company  would  be 

glad  if  I  returned  to  Enjfland  at  once.      I  subsequently  found  that 

tiie  telegram  which  had  reached  them  had  not  been  in  the  sense  ^^hich 

I  andergtood.     I  returned  in  answer  to  this  summons,  aud  in  truth 

the  stmiu  aud  life  at  Karonga  had  told  severely  on  me.  ' 

On  arrival  I  found  thai  plaus  were  on  foot  for  the  tbrmalionof  alaq^ 
duulered  company  south  uf  the  Zambesi,  aud  that  this  company  pco- 
poeod  to  amalgamate  with  itfielf  the  African  Lakes  Compauy.  The 
ootiniry  to  be  included  in  this  company  wan  no  lunger  an  laolatod  square 
railo  or  two  on  the  shores  of  Nyaw^a,  but  included  all  that  country 
bonndod  on  the  north  by  Tangauyika  and  the  Congo  Fi-eo  State,  oast 
liy  Nyaasa,  and  west  by  Bangweolo  and  Moero.  This  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  question.  They  said  they  wished  to  secure  my  sf-rvioes 
lo  return  to  Nyassa  to  open  up  this  country.  I  agreed  to  go.  They 
asked  (Jovernment  for  a  charter  for  this  country,  and  were  prepared, 
t  anderetood — charter  or  no  charter — to  spend  a  specified  sum  on 
police  defence  and  exploitation.  The  amovmt  of  this  sum,  and  I 
b«'lievo  the  general  scheme  of  defence,  were  taken,  I  heard,  fiiam 
tbe  nnpnblisbed  articles  which  1  had  sent  to  England  a  year  ago  on 
tlio  qae?-tion  of  the  Suppresaion  of  the  Slave  Trsule — an  article  dealing 
whb  which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  Costemporabv 
Ritrirw.*  All  th^so  facta  reganling  projected  charters  and  intentions 
hate  appi^ared  in  the  papers,  and  are  public  property.  Meanwhile  I 
net  the  directors  of  the  Ljikes  Company  in  Glasgow,  and  gave  them 
«rei7  poaMble  information  in  my  power,  and  stated  my  own  views  of  the 
*  -  Tlie  Two  Ends  of  tbe  Slare*Stick."    D/  tlw  Rev.  lIorac«  WaUer. 
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situat'ion  and  the  best  nieaas  of  dealing  wltli  it  Similarly  I  afforded 
all  the  information  1  could  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Rhodes,  and  othor  projectors 
of  tho  new  company,  and  to  Commazider  Cameron  and  othern.  For  two 
and  a  baU  n»ontli9  I  have  daily  expected  a  decided  answer  as  to  whAt 
is  going  to  be  done  for  those  on  Xyassa,  and  what  part  I  may  bo  per- 
utitted  to  bear  in  it.  But  lime  passes,  and  already  it  is  too  lato  for 
help  to  arrive  before  the  rains  set  In  in  November.  Are  these  tn«ii, 
reduced  by  tjickneas,  bud  food,  aud  fiv^ry  kind  of  hardship,  to  remain 
in  ibeir  present  posttton  unrelieved  during  anoihei  uuheakby  rainy 
Season  ?  They  looked  to  myself  to  help  them,  aud  my  mouth  has 
bi'un  shut,  and  my  efiurlt;  paralysed,  by  illusory  vicious  of  jgtvaX.  Mu- 
dertakiugs,  and  spociuus  suggestions  by  men,  who  now  announce,  in 
80  many  words,  that  tlioy  "  mean  to  send  out  no  one  from  ICngloud." 
In  this  soli)  phraiio  Lhi^y  summarize  the  result  of  their  large  inteutioas, 
and  their  ackuowledgmentii  to  myself.  It  is  time  that  those  iuu-iVKlod 
in  the  garrison  who  have  been  fighting  In  this  good  cause,  should 
have  aomething  moi-e  definite  to  go  upon.  I  nnderstand  that  the 
Scotch  directors  are  making  certain  efibrts^ — I  understood  so  two 
months  ago  ;  and  to  repeated  inquiries,  and  ofiers  of  my  assistance  in 
this  matter,  I  have  received  no  sfttisfactory  reply.  Under  the  circum- 
stano-s  I  am  jnKtiKed  in  supposing  that  tha  detinit-e  assurance  given 
in  the  Titnf-t  latft  May,  that  ample  assistance  was  about  to  be  sent, 
is  being  but  scantily  adhered  to:  for  I  cannot  suppose  that,  as  all 
action  is  baNiHl  on  the  information  and  suggestions  received  from  my- 
self,  if  anything  is  really  being  doue  I  should  be  left  in  ignorance  of 
such  acl.iun  after  having  been  summoned  from  Africa  to  aid  in  it. 
Then'!  was,  a  few  months  ago,  a  widely  spread  interest  in  tlm  stru^le 
with  tho  slave-dealers.  Men  have  waited  by  common  consent  to  isw 
what  would  come  of  all  thia  tall  talking  about  charters.  "  Parturiuut 
monteii,  naH>eturridiculn8  mits."  I  fear  it  has  bul  retarded  the  aid  which 
might  have  been  sent,  and  been  but  a  blind  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Let  us?  cia-raine  the  position  as  it  now  ia  on  Nyassa.  The  Arabs 
hold  stockades  on  the  road  to  Tanganyika — the  only  way  at  pre«ent 
to  the  missions  on  that  take.  For  the  sake  of  our  word  (^whioh  was 
pledged  to  oust  them,  before  thj  own  arrival)  aud  of  BritJjdi  prcatigv 
— on  which  our  existence  in  AJrica  depends — we  have  tried  to  turn  them 
oat.  So  long  as  they  are  there  the  Waukonde  cannot  return  to  tbeir 
Tillages.  They  only  await  the  reduction  of  our  garrison  to  extend 
their  sUve  raids.  So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  ouat  theci  from 
their  ROW  very  strong  Blockades.  What  solution  cau  we  Jiud  lo  the 
difBcnlly?  Tn  my  opinion,  nothing  would  so  certainly  re-establiidi 
our  prei>tige  with  both  natives  aud  Arabs,  aud  tend  to  ultimate  peace, 
as  to  prove  our  strength  by  thoroughly  thrashing  them,  aftt>r  their 
wanton  and  treacherous  attack.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  tolerably 
large  forou,  armed  with  machine  guns,  &c.,  which  shall  bejuegt.*   the 
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stooJndee,  defeat  roinforccmentB,  and  so-  force  a  surrender.  8i>a3iuodic 
charges  un  a  well-nigh  impregoable  position,  by  iinpeliable  uatirrtt, 
only  add  to  onr  casualties  and  eftV»ct  notliinji.  Latterly,  when  alielJ- 
\Bg  the  stockade--),  I  was  stroogly  averse'  to  any  sach  attempt.  If 
ottabio  to  moki*  a  tolerablo  certainty  of  tliis.  we  might  effect  a  com- 
promisc,  if  we  w«ri-  able  at  the  same  time  to  show  sufBciimt  force  to 
overawe  them.  Tbi-  Arabs  mi^Ut  hr  allowed  to  build  a  stnckade 
on  the  lake  dhore  south  of  latitude  10°  lo' — that  h,  of  the  Nkonde 
country — and  fto  maintain  touch  with  tJie  Arabs  on  the  east  of  Nyassa 
and  the  cai'avan  n»ut<'  to  the  coast.  This  would  proWbly  satisfy 
them,  and  secure  all  we  have  fought  for  at  the  same  time.  A  mL-niber 
of  the  consalar  staff,  speaking  Swahili^  aud  a  really  powerful  friendly 
Arab  would  form  an  embassy,  in  the  ho/ia  JitJUs  of  which  Mlozi  and 
Co.  would  believe ;  an  oral  interview  would  be  gained,  and  I  ff-el 
)«oiifident  that  the  shiTers.  who  have  suBered  very  heavily,  aud  wlio 
■atiut  be  in  great  straits  for  food  since  we  de&tri;>yed  their  crops,  would 
close  with  such  udvantgeous  terms  were  they  only  coavinced  of  our 
hoiui  fides  and  assured  against  treachery,  which  being  innate  in  thcm- 
'■elres  they  tliiuk  must  be  equally  so  in  us.  Holding  the  fen^  at 
Deep  Day,  and  the  stockade  at  Karonga,  we  should  entirely  dominate 
their  portion,  imd  could,  by  a  more  conciliatory  policy,  and  the  offer 
of  fain-r  prions  for  ivury,  &c.,  open  up  a  trade  and  discount^'tiance 
slave  raids.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  th(^  more  peACcful 
solution,  or  thl^  more  drastic  one,  would  hare  the  better  effect  in  pro- 
ducing ultimati*  peace  and  opening  up  tbt:  country.  Uritish  experience 
has  mostly  gone  to  prove  that  no  argument  prevails  with  natives  in 
arms  as  dops  the  "  argnmentnm  ad  bacillam."  Thrash  them  first, 
conciliate  afterwanis;  and  by  this  method  our  pr.-stige  with  the 
native  tribes  would  be  certainly  greatly  increa.<>ed,  and  subsequent 
•troubles  with  them  would  be  le«s  likely.  But  thU  is  if  we  can  be 
ztKriain  of  thrashing  thi^m.  In  a  country  like  Africa  nothing  is  cer- 
tain, and  if  the  Arabs  were  willing  to  accept  the  compromi-te  it  wonld 
aibly  be  advisable  to  take  the  "  bird  in  hand."  Were  I  returning  to 
ryusa,  I  should  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  on  the  spot.  Above 
all,  in  case  such  overtures  were  put  forward  and  rejected,  an  adequate 
force  should  W  a  siru  qiid  non  with  wLicli  to  make  g«.>od  our  words. 

In  November  the  rains  break.  Ko  deSnite  n^'ns  has  reached 
me  of  the  arrival  of  the-  reiuforcemmts  wUich  1  myself  arrauged  for 
frum  Natal.  I  wa^  told  tlmt,  in  th»  event  of  luy  not  rL>turning 
myself,  theri;  might  be  a  diiiiculty  in  jf^tting  them,  Thi*  stockade  at 
Karonga  is  stroog.  Nothing  could  be  bett<rr  than  au  attack  on  our 
sitiun  by  day  by  all  the  Arabs  combined.  But  a  fort  which  ftliall  be 
ipregnable  by  night  involves  high  eurtttworks,  wuIIh,  or  stijckade 
work,  which,  by  shutting  out  the  air,  would  in  so  unhealthy  a  climate 
disease  aud  death  to  the  white  inan.     The  strictest  sanitation  is 
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neceBBary.  oud  1  preferred  a  defensible  and  kaalthy  fort,  to  oue>  impreg- 
nable erea  by  nigbt,  yet  in  wliicb  our  already  numervus  sick  would 
stand  a  legs  cboace  of  reoovtry.  We  know  the  giu-rison  is  sufieriog 
great  bardsbi])  and  sicknees,  and  are  wt-ary  and  dt^resstrd  by  climate  and 
hope  deferred.  We  feor  the  possibility  (tJiough  1  do  not  by  any  means 
think  it  probable)  of  a  night  attack,  and  a  cvtUreiempt.  Under  tfavtoc 
trying  circumstances  dissensions  are  inevitable.  Tbey  were  tho 
greatest  difficulty  I  bad  to  contend  with,  but  I  was  fortanate  in 
having  acquired  an  inOnence  which  mode  it  cosy  for  mo  to  deal  with 
and  to  suppress  tln-m.  In  my  absence  I  dread  their  recurrence.  Nor 
is  it  impossible  that,  disgnst«d  at  tho  inaction  of  thosu  who  praise  and 
promitw,  but  do  no  more,  the  garrison,  if  divided,  might  abandon  the 
position.  Butthifl,  again,  is  a  contingency  wbicb  I  do  not  regard  as  at 
ail  probablr^,  fraught  as  it  would  Im^  with  conscqui-nccs  so  terrible  to 
tho  bclplcsR  natives  who  havi-  thrown  in  thoir  lot  with  as,  and  whom 
we  have  promifiod  to  prot«:t^ — and  possibly,  too,  to  the  mifisions  both 
on  NyassA  and  Tanganyika. 

Let  me  put  a  picture   before  the  readers   mental   eye.       I  will 


of  the  garrison  in 
of  our  re«d  hut«. 
It  is  not  qaite  proof] 
is  lying  at  death's 
"  down  with  fever," 
or  three  others  are 


introdooe    yon    to    Earonga.       You    are    one 
our  little  stockade.      Come  with  me  into   one 
plastered  with  mud,  and  thatched  with  grass, 
either  to  wind   or   rain.       One   mac,  perhaps, 
door  with  dysentery  or  jaundice,   four  more  are 
and  are  vomiting  close  by  your  bedside.     Two 
"  about,"  who  were  only  yesterday  in  the  same  state.    Elsewhere  they 
would  be  considered  very  ill.     The  garrison,  all  told,  consists  of,  sny 
twelve.      (It  was  only  sue  when  I  left.)     Day  aftiT  day  drags  [la&t. 
Thore  are  night  alarms  and  shots.     There  are  not  enough  white  mm  to 
keep  a  night  watch.    Every  single  time  you  go  round  the  native  wat<diee 
you  find  one  or  moiv  aeteop.     Thrashing,  fining,   the  coorbatch  (or 
chikuti) — Dotliiiig  is  of  the  slighti-st  eifect.     It  is  juiinfully  brought  to       j 
your  mind  tliat  an  enemy  might  any  night  walk  tnlx>  your  stuokade.  ^| 
spit^  of  all  your  diicbes,  your  thorns,  and  your  obstacles,  and  cut  your  ^^ 
throat    beforo    you  bad  tiuu!  to  raise  your  ami.      Fever  pulls  yoa 
down,  and  you  become  a  victim  to  depression,  and  mi^mory  dv.Gea  yonr 
control,  while  your  heiul  is  splitting  with  patn,  and  dwells  on  the  darker 
ohances  of  war,  or  probes  Bome  wound  of  the  past.     A  few  months  uf 
this.    Each  mail  you  had  lookt^  fursomr  certain  news,  which  would  put 
a  period  to  this  inaction,  and  bring  some  contirmation  of  promises  made : 
each  moutlily  mail  is  a  frenh  disappointment,  till  at  tikst  you  begin  to  fear 
that  your  nerve  is  going,  and  to  dream,  and  worry,  and  be  *'  not  yom^ 
aelf,"  and  tbe  longing  seizes  you  to  leave  the  plnce  at  any  price.  Then 
comes  tbe  consideration  that  if  one  goes  others  may  follow,  imd  perhaps 
only  one  or  so  may  be  left  to  face  the  sitnation  alone.     You  cannot 
bolt  and  leave  that  one.     Then  if  all  go,  you  leave  to  certain  mmsMre 
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several  thousand  natives,  who  have  absolately  trusted  to  yonr  promises 
and  your  help.  Yoa  desert  them — you  lose  the  coontry  for  ever — 
yon  desert  the  missionaries  on  both  lakes.  Death  may  be  preferable  to 
snch  a  life,  but  stay  yon  must.  No  one  but  a  man  whose  nerves  were 
disordered  and  unstrung  by  the  strain  would  feel  thus.  Yet  I  am 
confident  that  perhaps  not  one  of  the  men  at  Karonga  but  has  felt 
this  vividly.  One  after  another  has  said  he  conld  stand  it  no  longer 
— only  to  relent  and  stay,  bound  by  the  inexorable  necessity  of  the 
aitoation.  Those  who  had  anxions  friends  at  home,  or  private  trouble, 
felt  it  most.  I  know  them  intimately — some  of  them  gave  me  their 
confidence.     I  speak  but  of  facts. 

Meanwhile  the  season  has  been  a  gay  one  in  London,  the  delights  of 
yachting  are  seductive,  grouse  shooting  has  begun — there  is  no  time  to 
think  of  Nyassa  botherations.  And  those  who  are  responsible  for  having 
placed  these  men  there,  and  for  retaining  them  there — those  whose 
commercial  interests  are  served  by  the  retention  of  NyaMa-land, 
and  those  whose  public  utterances  have  encouraged  the  belief 
that  England  and  Scotland  would  not  desert  the  cause,  on  th^s 
lies  the  duty  of  solving  the  problem.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  dividends.  Speculation  as  to  whether  these  troubles  could  hava 
been  avoided  is  useless.  It  is  a  question  of  a  heavy  and  unavoidable 
responsibility  already  incurred,  which  mmt  be  faced;  and  were  the 
news  to  come  by  next  mail  that  the  garrison  had  deserted  Karonga, 
I  would  hold  that  in  a  measure  they  were  justified,  and  that  the  onus 
of  the  desertion  of  the  Missions,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Wankonde, 
would  lie  with  those  who  have  left  these  men  exposed  to  quite  an 
undue  strain,  with  the  worst  of  food,  badly  housed,  badly  armed,  with 
promises  of  help'  never  fulfilled,  broken  with  sickness,  for  month  after 
month.  I  earnestly  desire  not  to  give  cause  of  offence  to  any. 
Nothing  I  have  said  has  any  personal  allusion.  A  responsibility  lies 
on  me.  These  men  trusted  me  to  let  their  case  be  known,  and  urged 
jue  to  go  to  England  with  that  "view.  I  was  unwilling  to  seek 
notoriety,  and  I  declined  to  be  "  interviewed  " — otherwise  I  did  all  I 
could.  I  gave  my  time  and  my  services  ;  I  placed  a  long  scheme 
for  working  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  projectors.  I  remained 
at  their  call.  Now  I  feel  that  it  devolves  on  me  to  give  publicity 
to  the  situation.  I  have  done  so  in  the  sincere  hope  that  what  I 
have  written  may  lead  to  immediate  action,  and  a  just  appreciation  of 
their  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible. 

F.  D.  LUGAHD. 
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III. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  ABORIGINES  PROTECTION 

SOCIETY. 


THE  article  attacking  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  which  Mr. 
Frederic  Mackamess  has  contributed  to  the  last  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review,  entitled  "  South  Africa  under  Irresponaible 
Crovemment,"  calls  for  answer.  I  have  less  diffidence  in  proposing 
to  answer  it  as  Mr.  Mackamess's  indictment  mainly  refers  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Society  while  my  predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Chesaon, 
was  its  secretary.  That  conduct  is  pursued,  however,  to  the  beat  of 
their  ability  by  those  now  responsible  for  the  management'  of  the 
Society,  and,  while  conscioua  of  failures  and  mistakes  such  as  are 
inevitable  to  the  best-intentioned  work,  they  are  not  ashamed  of  what 
has  been  done,  still  less  of  the  motives  that  prompted  it. 

I  shall  have  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies  and  misstatements  in 
Mr.  Mackamess's  article ;  but  he  says  in  it  a  few  thiags  which  are 
correct,  and  one  of  his  truest  assertions  is  that  "  the  professed  aim  of 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  is  to  stand  between  natives  and  the 
white  men  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact."  Mr.  Mack- 
amess  thinks  that  such  intervention  is  unnecessary,  and  perforce 
mischievous,  at  any  rate  in.  South  Africa.  The  white  men  there,  he 
opines,  being  "  mostly  our  own  colonistB,"  know  much  better  than 
any  one  else  can  know  what  is  for  their  own  advanti^e  and  what  onght 
to  be  done  with  the  natives.  He  apparently  does  not  object  to 
governors  and  other  officials  sent  out  from  England  interfering  now 
and  then  in  the  st»*nggle  of  races,  but  he  evidently  considers  that 
these  officials  are  not  to  be  trusted  till  they  have  been  in  harness  long 
enough  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  ways  and  wishes  of  the  colonists. 
Within  limits  this  view  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Unless  the  conditions 
of  colonial  life  are  understood,  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  the  conditions  are  favoured  and  complied  with  have  learnt  their 
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lasaon^  tJiere  can  U)-  no  wis<^-  government.  But  Mr.  Mat^anuaa 
aaanmea  &  great  di.>al  when  he  lays  it  dofrn  as  a  mle  Uiat  coloiusts  are 
the  only  peiuons  nbuse  welfare  and  inteirests,  or  what  they  themselree 
regard  as  rach,  are  to  be  cared  for  in  our  colonies  ;  that  no  outaiders 

^ should  be  allowed  to  **  stand  between "  them  and  the  natives,  and 
ytat  neither  tbt>  home  aathcrities  nor  the  of!toials  thfv  send  out  for 
Ric  nominal  purposes  of  government  ought  to  be  more  than  interpreters 
and  instruments  of  the  colonial  mind.  Sir  Hercniea  Kobiuson,  who  ia 
his  ideal  goremor.  is  &lr.  Mockameas's  iiuthoritr  for  asserting  "  the 
impossibility  of  ruling  South  Africa  sucoessfully  escept  through  the 
co-operation  and  with  the  qrmpathy  " — to  which  he  adds  by  impliu»- 
tion  ■■  at  the  bidding" — "  of  our  own  oolonista"  ;  and  he  got'a  lieyond 
Sir  Hercules  in  declaring  that  it  is  "the  chronic  interference  of 
irresponuble  bodies  like  the  Aborigines  Protection   Society  and  the 

■Booth  African  Conunittee  "  which  is  "  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  diffi- 

PKnltieg  at  the  Cape." 

Mr.  Maokamcsa  absurdly  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  Abori* 
Ipnes  Protection  Socirity.  It  is  by  no  means  so  formidable  a  body 
mA  he  allege*.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  docs  att>eropt,  within  the  very 
narrow  limits  of  its  power,  and  when  ttece<slty  arises,  to  ''  stand 
between  natives  and  white  mt-n,"  and  this,  with  its  corollaries,  is 
the  sole  justd^cation  for  its  existence.  However  inadequately  and 
howorer  faultily,  it  does  labour  as  far  as  it  can  to  influence  public 
-opinion  and  Ministers  at  home  in  favour  of  a  more  just  and  generous 
policy  towards  native  races  than  colonists  and  officials  always  incline 
to,  to  bring  to  light  grave  in^ances  of  selfishness  or  malice  in  wbidi 
natives  "  brought  into  contact "  with  colonists  suffer  hardship  or 
noisery  through  that  contact,  and  to  secure  such  redress  as  is  possible 
for  evils  of  this  character  which  it  cannot  avert.  lu  a  modest 
way.  it  strivee  to  quicken,  and  when  it  may  to  guide,  the  conscienoe 
-of  tke  nation. 

That  there  is  need  for  such  guidance — whether  or  not  the  Abori- 
l^oes  Protection  Society  is  competent  for  the  tafik  it  takes  on  itself, 
in  di'fault  of  a  worthier  or  stronger  organization — few  besides  Mr. 
Wackarness  will,  I  venture  to  think,  deny.  The  history  of  English 
coloay-getting  and  colony-makinf;  has  not,  from  a  humanitarian  poinb 
of  view,  been  so  bright  and  clear  aa  to  warrant  the  asi^uroption  that 
it  could  not  have  been  improved  upon  had  governments  and  colonists 
always  done  their  duty  towards  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  countries 
'thai  have  become  British  possessions,  or — aa  in. the  case  of  the  West 
Indies — towards  the  "  inferior  races  "  imported  to  develop  the  reaouroes 
of  the  colonies  for  the  coloniita'  advantage.  The  Canadian  Dominion 
a  partial  exception  to  the  rule,  for  there  the  sparsely  peopled 
na  we  have  acqutrend  are  so  large,  and  the  aborigines  claiming  the 
light  to  live  in  or  near  their  old  haaut«  are  so  few,  that  sinc^  these  teni- 
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torira  became   British   property  Uicre  lias  been  nnall   iodaoemont  to 
perpetrate  in  them  tnren  »o  much  crueltj^  as  must  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  United  Stat-fS  authorities  in  their  relations  with  th?  Indiana 
under  ihoir  control.      Bot  what,  to  quote  onlj  one  exatDple  ontftide 
Swilh  Africa,  can  be  said  of  our  treatment  of  the  Maoria  of  Ifew 
Zenlnnd  ?      r>np  of  the  fineitt  and  moet  h»Toic  snrage  races  known  to 
ns  has  been  »!!    but  fxterminateil    tliroagh   thi'  blundering  or  wanton- 
ness of  the  early  settlers  and   their  successors,  and  all  that  is  now 
possible  ia  to  mininii'/e  and  retard  thi'  degradation  and  decay  rrndereJ 
inevitable  for  the  small  and  dwindling  residue.     It  nay  be  said  that 
Boch  change  for  the  better  or  such  lessening  of  disaster  as  has  taken 
place  ia  attributable  to  the  fact  that  thi*  British  Governmeot.  aft«r 
many  painful  experiences,  refiised    any  longer  to  defray  Uie  cost  of 
the  laud-grabbing  and  fsterminating  wars  carried  on  at  intervals  is. 
New  Zealand  until    1869,   and  that  in  effect  it  told  the  coloniste  they 
must  do  their  own  killing  and   stealing  if   they  wanted  more  to  ho 
done.    New  Zeah»nd,  both  ^[aori  and  English,  has  certaiuly  fared  better 
since  responsible  government  was  established  in  the  colony.  Inrolving 
responsibility  in  blood-shedding,  and  in  mouey-apendiog  to  that  end, 
aa    well    aa   in   railway-e^ctenslou  and  such    like    eBbrts  at  cavilueid 
progress.     This,   however,   U  a    iwiiit  in  favour  of    the   Alxiriuiues 
I'roteotion  8ocieb)-*s  policy.     That  [wlicy  includes,  in  the  first  place, 
opposition  to  the  wrong-doing  of    the  home  authorities  as  regards 
native  races,  and  in  the  second  place  such  opposition  as  it  can  offer 
with  ho|>e  of    success  to  the  wrong-doing  of  coloniats  in  the  same 
direction.     It  has  not  shrunk    from  condemning  the  later  mischjef 
done    by   the  New  Zealand  Government    and    the  white    men  who 
now  have  pretty  mucb  their  ott-n  way  in  the  colony ;  but  it  coa- 
siden  that,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  previously  assured  and  all 
bat  achieved  destmctioii  of  the  Maori  race  leavea  little  more  to  be 
attempted,  the  coloniats  have  been  saved  from  some  inducements  to 
mischief -making  by  being  left  to  lake  a  common-sense  view  of  their 
needs  and  obligations,  nnd    prevented   frrjm   looking  any   longer   to 
Downing  Street   for  effective  aid   in  any  crusade  against  the  natives 
they  may  fancy. 

The  New  Zealand  ixaniple  has  closer  bearings  on  the  Cap^  Cvlouy 
problem  than  ifr.  Mackamess  may  be  inclined  to  adnut.  llis  stric- 
tures on  the  action  of  the  Aborigines' IVotection  Society  refer  in  detail 
only  to  the  events  of  the  past  few  years ;  bur  he  quotes  and  eudors<>8 
a  remark  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg*a  to  the  effect  that  the  Society  has 
been  "  tiie  greatest  enemy  of  the  oolonrcd  population  at  the  Cape." 
and  that  to  it  "  were  due  the  most  serloQB  Kaffir  wars  of  recent 
years."  All  the  Kaffir  wars,  recent  and  remote,  have  arisen  and  been 
carried  on  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society.    With  the  earliest,  of  contse.  neither  the   English  Govern- 
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mvnt  nor  Koglish  oploiii^ts  bod  anything  to  do.  Their  autUora  werd 
the  Dutch,  whusc  (scheme  of  colonization  necessitated  the  eustrnt-meut 
of  nil  natives  who  could  be  mastered,  and  the  killing,  or  driving  far 
away,  of  all  n'ho  resisted,  lieuce  tht<  Hottentot  miissacrcs  of  the  laat 
oeniary.  Uciice  the  outrages  on  Kaffirs  as  aoon  as  white  men  werv 
'■  brought  into  contact "  with  natives  of  a  type  superior  to  that  of  the 
Uottt-ntots.  Th<*  worst  incidents  in  the  relations  between  whit<*  men 
and  Ivaffini  have  happenod.  howewr.  since  tho  English  su|iercestjion  of 
the  Dutch  in  ISIi.  and,  if  the  Dutch  colonists  must  be  held  primarily 
responsible  for  them,  in  that  they  set  a  fashion  which  1ms  been 
followed  by  their  own  descendants,  1h«'  B^n'i-a.  and  by  tJieir  Englinh 
eopplauters  in  Cape  L'olouy.  a  full  share  of  the  blame  attaches  to  the 
advisers  and  agents  of  the  British  Cro^vn  who  sanctioned  continuance 
of  a  riciouB  poUcy  where  they  did  ni>t  actually  promote  it.  For  the  ■ 
exploits  of  the  Boers  after  tht-y  began  in  ]8;ii  to  "  trok"  northward 
in  order  to  escape  from  English  rule,  and  in  the  proc^^ss  of  building 
up  their  two  n-publics  bctwt'cn  the  Orange  River  and  tht*  Limpopo, 
they  alone  are  accountable.  But  on  the  aiitliorilies  in  Downing  Street 
and  at  Cape  Town  falU  tie  ahamo  of  the  Kaffir  wai-s.  bo  callid,  of 
l&S't,  of  18'i6-53,  and  of  1857-63.  and  of  the  later  wxirs  with  Kaffirs 
which  ari''  distingnishcd  by  the  nami-a  of  the  tribes  cr  commonitifs 
we  asMuled  withont  provocation,  or  on  whom  for  small  offences  we 
wreaked  more  barbarous  vengeance  than  tho  Boers  themselves  have 
often  been  guilty  of.  For  the  origin  and  sucot-swion  of  tliesL-  wars  it 
is  as  easy  to  farnlsh  an  explanation  aa  it  i»  hard  to  frame  an  excnae. 
Th*-y  are  due  to  the  greed  of  territon.-  and  the  love  of  power,  which 
are  as  strong  in  Knglish  colonists  as  in  people  of  other  nationalities. 
They  would,  however,  havi-  been  fewer  and  emaller  bad  not  the 
colonists  obtained  from  the  home  authorities  means  for  carnnug  tbem 
on.  The  wars  have  generally  been  started  by  the  colonists,  or  by  the 
ctvit  or  military  officials  sent  out  by  the  British  Government,  and  thw 
Briti^h  Government  has  sonu-tLmes  denounced  the  conduct  of  ita 
a^nts  iu  terms  as  warm  as  those  applied  by  Lord  Glenelg  to  Colonel 
—afterwai-ds  General  Sir  UniTy — Smibli  in  1835,  before  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society  wan  in  existence ;  but  they  have  been  paid  lor  by 
the  British  people.  HatI  our  Government  dealt  with  the  South  African 
fX)lonista  as  it  has  lately  deaJt  with  the  New  Zealand  colonists,  and 
refused  to  supply  tbem,  at  the  cose  of  the  British  people,  with  fight- 
ing  material,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  there  would  have  been 
Tnnch  le8S  fighting  than  has  occnrred  during  recent  years  in  South 
Africa,  without  any  loes  to  English  prestige  or  any  check  to  the  spread 
of  English  iuSuenco  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

In  another  respect  there  is  important  difference  between  New 
Zealand  and  thi-  (?npc.  'ilio  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  were  never 
more  than  Rcantily  peopled  with  aborigines,  and  the  European  settlers 
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soon  ontnutabered  them.  In  AfricK,  aonth  of  the  Zambesi,  scantily 
peopled  ns  it  still  is,  thc<  cnnstaot  flow  of  tUnropeon  settlement  haa 
even  to  this  day  only  caused  a  miitoro  of  abont  twenty  per  cent,  of 
whites  with  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  blacks.  There  are  now  probftbly 
a  hnndred  times  as  many  "colonred  people  "in  British  and  Boer 
South  Africa  as  thore  wt^re  at  any  time  in  New  Zealand.  Thna  there 
hare  been  far  more  blacks  to  kill  or  bully,  and,  if  much  of  the  killing 
has  been  done  for  sport,  much  of  the  bullying  has  Itecn  done  under  a 
false  plea  of  necessity — thor  necessity  either  of  oirerawing  those  natire* 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  diatrict.s  the  colonist*  hare  claimed  as  their 
own,  or  of  frightening  away  those  other  natives  who  wonld  not  yield 
readily  to  colonial  schemes  of  oppression  and  aggrandisiement.  This 
state  of  things  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  partly  explaining  the  con- 
-ditions  tuad^r  which  the  Aborigines  Frotection  Society  has  had  to  do 
the  work  it  has  taken  upon  its>'lf  in  watching  and  trying  to  intluence 
the  progres?  of  aflslrs  in  iSootb  Africa. 

Mr.  Mackamew  asserts  that  "  cbampioQ&hip  of  the  natives  haa 
so  blinded  the  Society  with  prejudice  against  its  own  white  fellow- 
sabjects  that  it  would  be  no  misdescription  to  change  its  name  to  that 
of  the  Colonists'  Calomniation  Society."  A  charge  thas  wOrded.  and 
with  but  thtf  flimsiest  pretence  of  proof,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion. 1  take  leave  to  say.  howcivcrr,  that  Mr.  Mackamess's  "  mis- 
description "  is  complete.  If  to  hoDestly  and  fearlessly  speak  the  truth, 
?o  far  as  one  knows  it,  be  to  calumniate,  the  term  is  apprnpriati;  to 
tbe  intifntiuns  and  nfforts  of  the  Society  ;  but  according  to  the 
dictionan-  meaning  of  the  word  it  is  more  applicable  to  5Ir.  Mackar- 
necs  and  his  clients  than  to  us.  When  the  Society  deems  that  injustice 
is  being  done  to  natives  either  by  colonists  or  by  officials,  it  does  not 
shrink  from  exposing  what  it  regartifl  as  their  fanlts,  not  for  tht*  rnr-re 
sake  of  reproaching  or  condemning  those  who  have  committed  them, 
bat  in  oi-der  to  procnre,  if  it  can.  Irssfoing  nf  the  rvil  consequejuxB 
of  tJieir  action,  and  adoption  of  a  policy  e"nsi.<»t<-nt  with  the  profcesioB 
of  England  to  be  n  Christian  nation  and  a  pioneer  of  cinlizotion. 
But  it  luut  no  feeling  of  aniAgoninm  towards  colonistn  as  such.  On 
the  contrary,  it  weloom'-s  and  applauds  their  conduct  whi-nev^r  and 
so  far  as  it  conforms  to  what  therei  i«  good  warrant  for  rr-gonling  a» 
the  laws  of  humanity,  which  are  also  the  highest  laws  of  »r-l/-inleT»'«t. 
It  recognizes  and  makes  full  allowance  for  the  infirmities  to  whi«^ 
colonists,  like  othrT  m<>n.  are  liable,  and  for  the  temptations  to  wKidi 
in  their  relations  wirh  "  inferior  raocs ''  ihcy  are  peculiarly  i-xpowU. 
But  that  in  all,  and  Sir.  MaokamcM  will  not  find  it  e«*y  to  extract 
fri..m  tlie  records  of  I  he  Society's  proceedings  during  more  than  half  a 
oentunr  any  ovidenc?  of  caluniniation  on  its  part.  Instances  of  error 
in  judgment  may  be  Hdduci?d,  but  it  has  erred  far  oftener  in  hoping 
and  expecting  too  much   from  '' it%  whici>  fellow-subjecta"  than  iD 
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blaming  tlicm  withont  good  cause.  Its  fonction,  however,  is  not  bo 
nntch  to  find  fault  with  coloniBts  and  officials  as  to  ubo  whatever  little 
str«>n*rth  it  haa  in  urging  tho  Govommpnt  at  homo  to  kocp  them 
straight  when  thej  seem  to  b<>  stumbling  in  tho  path  of  dQty  or 
wandering  from  it.  That  function  was  rcoognixed  and  oonunendod 
\fv  tho  Marquiit  of  Salisbury  in  August  1875  when,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  he  declared  that  '*  in  all  matters  where  couflicdng 
intereats" — that  is,  between  colonists  or  oGBcials  and  natives — "  had 
to  Vn-  reconciled,  tho  operatioD  of  a  sociely  like  thft  Aboriginos  Pro- 
tection Society  must  prove  bi-neficial,  by  diflseminftting  sound  principles 
and  Btrc'Dgtheiiiiig  tlu<  honda  of  the  anthoritieB  who  had  to  deal  with 
people  in  distant  parta  whose  interests  came  sharply  into  conflict." 

It  is  only  lair  to  bbv  that  perhaps  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  now 
repeat  the  language  he  used  about  the  Aborigines  I'rotection  Socie^ 
fuurU-en  years  ago.  and  it  is  of  tbe  action  of  the  Society  during  the 
put  decade  that  iir.  JtlacLamesg  chietty  oomplaios.  His  more  serious 
complaints,  oud  tboau  that  appear  to  deserve  on  answer,  it  is  now  in- 
crnnbent  on  me  to  deal  with.  I  shall  not,  however,  wear)-  the  reader 
mth  a  cati'gorical  rejoinder  to  all  the  items  in  Mr.  Macbaniesa's  crowded 
indictment,  for  most  of  them  are  reckle&i)  and  unvonched  assertions 
tiiBt  could  only  be  satisfoctonly  rebntted  by  statements  of  facts,  whidi 
urould  occupy  far  more  space  than  the  limits  nf  this  article  permit,  and 
which  wonld  thus  accord  them  mnch  fullcT  consideration  than  they 
seem  to  deserve. 

One  of  Mr.  Mackomess's  assertions  may  serve  as  a  i^mple  of  many. 
'*  There  is  no  mora  active  representative  of  the  Society  than  Mr.  Amuld- 
TorsfcT,"  he  says,  and  hv  quotes  one  sentence  from  a  lotter  written  by 
Mr.  Amold-Forster  as  "  the  Society's  very  vemcioue  description  of  the 
Basnto  rebellion,"  and  another  as  "the  Society*!*  highly  accurate 
account  of  the  [Cope  Colony]  Uegistration  Act."  If  Mr.  Mackamesa 
had  any  r^nl  acjuaintance  with  tJie  hiisinei;s  and  oonipo«ition  of  the 
Aboriginea  Protection  Society,  he  would  know  that  Mr.  Amold-ForstflT 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  member  of  it,  much  1ms  its  "  active 
representative."  It  is  true  that  some  members  of  the  SnCiety  are  also 
members  of  the  South  African  Committee,  of  whicli  Mr.  Amold-Forster 
is  tbe  honorary  secretary ;  hot  though  there  is  snbstsntial  agroement 
between  the  two  organ  izatious  on  the  particular  points  be  here  refers 
to  and  on  sonn-  others,  they  are  entirely  distinct  as  regards  their  scope 
and  working,  and  are  in  no  way  resjwnsible  for  one  another's  objects 
and  proceedings.  Mr.  Mackamess's  raisrepresentation  in  this  case  is 
not  in  itself  important,  but  it  illustrates  the  blundering  or  worse 
to  which  be  is  prone,  and  which  it  would  often  be  difficult,  without  a 
T«»duudant  fspenditnre  of  time  and  patience,  adequately  to  correct.. 

It  i^  not  incumbent  un  me  to  au£wer  the  portions  of  Mr.  Mackamees's 
article  in  which  the  Sonth  African  Committee  is  assailed.     I  may  eay, 
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hoTcrer,   in    panmng,   that   ha  appears  to  miaoppr^^nd  aud  "  mut- 
iacribe ""  tlu*  fanctims  of  that  Committer  as  damalr  and  igncmuitljrj 
■a  be  tndocr*  tlie  Aborigine*  ProtcVtifin  Society. 
fAa  regard*  Ui«  Utter  body  hti  drtAilrd  complaiiit  deals  first  and  al 
aoct  length  with  Zaln  affiurv.      "  In  no  other  part  uf  Stmth  Africa,"! 
W    aT«r«,   ''  hai    the  Societr  had   so  ectirtrly    its    own    waj   m   in 
ZolDlatML"     It  woald  b«  mnch  more  accurate  to  t«;  that  in  tK>  otbi-r 
part  of  South  Airica  hsj!  the  Sodetjr  had  leag  of  it«  own  way.    It  rainlvi 
pntMted  against  Sir  Bartle  Pren'si  wanton  inrastoo  of  the  coautrr  in  - 
1S79,  as  it  had  prerioody  proC<>st4-'d  in  rain  against  the  unwise  and      , 
avel  oondoct  of  th«  Natal  aathorittes  in   olhming  and  fuoninging)« 
Jdin  Dunn,  their  paid  agent  at  Cetewayo's  kraal,  to  import  into  Xnlu-     , 
land  immense  sappliea  of  aims  and  ammunition,  in  ordi-r,  as  it  pi>iut*nl 
out  in  a  mf^norial  addreeaed  to  Lord  Carnarvon  in  Jnl^  1S77.  that 
the  Zulus  might  be  fomiabed  with  "^  deadly  weapons  which  they  may 
hereafter  nse  against  Cfanstian  and  other  inofliaisive  natives,  m\d  etrn 
cgainst  ountict*."  And  it  baa  been  rtunly  protesting  f  rrr  since  agaiiiet 
the  neglect  by  the  antboritiefi  in  England  and  in  Simth  Africa  of  their 
daty  to  repair,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  mischii-f  thpy  caused  by  Ihe 
overthrow  of  the  Zola  king  and  the  breaking  np  of  all  flfUJcd  forme 
of  government  among  hia  people. 

Even  Mr.  Mackameea  does  not  venture  to  flay  that  the  war  of  1 871* 
was  in  any  way  promoted  by  the  Aborigines  Protrction  Sodety ;  but  lie 
blames  it  for  seeking  and  at  length,  aftttr  a  fanhion,  obtsiniDg  Ifai^  reat'O 
ration  of  Cetewoyo.  ConJd  the  Socit;ty  hft\i'  fbrvaeen  how  irpacbt'- 
TDQsly  the  orders  for  the  deposed  king's  reinstatomeni  wonld  lie  carried 
out,  it  wonld  probably  have  preferred  to  leave  him  in  bin  nndencnred. 
captivity.  The  subsequent  disasters  were  dne,  howerer,  not  to 
ftdvocacy  of  a  jnst  policy,  but  to  injnstice,  againi«t  which  at  every  sti 
it  made  fntilc  appeal.  It  did  urge  Jjord  Kimberley.  who  was  thra 
CtJonial  Secretary,  to  allow  Cct<>wayo  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and 
it  welcomed  Lord  Kimberlry's  assnrancf  that,  altlionph  "  a  strip  of 
lerrilory  "  was  to  be  reserved  by  the  Xfttal  Government,  thnt  reserva- 
tion dhould  be  made  *'  not  as  a  punishment  to  the  Znlu  people  or  him- 
self, or  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  him  or  the  2nlu  people,"  ani 
should  be  only  enough  "  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  our  obligation  to  thi 
chiefs  and  people  unwilling  to  remain  in  CVtewayo's  territory ; "  bn 
from  the  first  it  warned  and  protested  against  the  way  in  which  Lord 
Kimberley's  instructions  werw  overridden  by  Sir  Henry  iJulwi-r  and 
those  whoguidrtl  him  in  the  colony.  It  clearly  anw  in  the  t^etabli«li- 
ment  of  John  Dunn,  the  old  mischief-maker,  ng  a  tyrant  in  one-t 
cf  Znluland,  in  the  establishment  of  i^ibebu,  a  newly  patronl 
mischief-maker,  as  a  tyrant  ia  another  third,  and  in  the  delibeiAl 
hampering  of  Cetewayo  in  his  shadowy  sovereignty  over  th<'  into: 
vening  third,  a  certain  prelude  to  fresh  disaeten  by  which  L'otewa; 
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wad  his  followers  would,  without  fault  of  theira,  be  the  chief  aufferere. 
It  repeatedly  pointwl  out  the  imminent  daQgt>r8  to  Lord  Derbv.  who 
hati  sucMeded  Lord  Kimbertey  at  the  Coloniai  OlBce,  and  btrsought  front 
him  ''aa  impartial  iQvestigation,  iii  order  that  Ihe  govenuuent  of 
/ululaud,  and  eapeciatly  our  relaliowt  with  that  cuuutry.  muy  be 
placed  OQ  ft  more  eati^lactory  fooling  than  is  the  cafie  at  present.''  But 
all  in  Toin,  and  Cetewayo's  defeat  by  Zibebu,  end  Zibebu's  defeat  by 
UVt«wa}'0  &  people,  with  Boer  asei^tauoe,  weii*  the  uecessai^'  i»«uefc  of 
the  neglevt  of  the  Society's  counsehi  and  expostulatbiui.  "  It  is  not  too 
much  to  eay/'  Mr.  Mackaru»%s  alleges  concerning  this  and  other 
matters,  "'  that  Ihi*  Society  h  effectivi'  interference  can  be  traced  by  the 
bloodshiHl  and  diHirdi-r  whtcli  have  followed  it."  It  would  l>e  less 
nntruo  to  say  "  ineffective  interference."  but  when  that  correction  is 
iDa»li',  it  most  be  clearly  understooil  that  the  ■■  following  "  of  "  Mooil- 
Eilied  and  dii<order "  was  merely  a  sequence,  and  in  no  way  a  coq- 
{uence. 

Mr.  MackaraeEs  next  allies  that  "  at  the  cKtical  moment  when 
inrchy  was  rampant"  through  Cetewayo's  second  overthrow  and 
leedy  death,  and  through  Zibebn'g  expulsion  by  the  Bocra,  and  when 
[the  only  chance  of  peace  in  Zululuod  was  British  annexation  or  pro- 
tion,"  "  the  whole  influence  of  the  Society  was  against  it,"  and  that 
^ihe  crowning  disaster  of  the  Zulu  tragedy  was  brought  aboni  by  the 
fhement  opposition  to  annexation  offered  by  the  Society."  To  mxtAi 
mexation  as  was  desired  and  openly  prepared  for.  and  was  ultiniately 
sored,  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  and  the  small  but  infiut-iitial 
section  of  Natal  colonists  he  represents,  the  Society  has  certainly 
objected  all  along;  but  not  to  British  protection.  Of  that  it  ha-*  Iwcn 
constant  advocate  ever  since  British  crusading  in  Zululand  had 
the  Zulus  without  a  government  of  their  own,  and  had  expiwi-d 
im  to  Boer  filtibustering.  Mr.  Mackaruesa  says  that  the  Society 
ipedBoer  aggression,  and,  referring  to  "  the  assistance  of  the  Boi-ra 
iinst  their  own  couutr)uien,"  which,  as  he  puts  it.  ** Cetewayo'a 
family  treacherously  purchased,"  he  accuses  the  Society  of  having 
Iffeuded  the  conduct  of  these  renegade  Zulus  In  thus  selling  their 
ttvti  laud."  His  information  is  singularly  incorrect,  and  his 
lists  are  without  foundation.  I  must  be  pardoned  for  quoting 
few  sentences  from  the  Society's  frequent  appeals  to  the  (joveni- 
ient.     Writing  to  Lord  Derby  on  NoveUiber  17.  188-1,  it  said  : — 

"  The  Committee  hare  thought  it  desirable  to  seud  to  your  i/»>lAhip  a 

itDory  of  ttte  f-tcts  coiicemiiif!  r«c«nt  evetitK  in   Zutulund  which   hiive 

je  to  their  kiiuivtedge.     in  doing  bo,  they  venture  to  eii'ress  a  hui>e  that 

?r  Majiwly's  tiuvtrniueo!  will  refuse  to  recognize  tlio  vaUdity  of  the  cession 

«>f  so  Urge  a.  portion  of  Xutuluml  tii  adventurers  from  the  Truutvmil.     Tliat 

agreement  is  u  dear  violation  of  the  con<li(i»ii.s  which  tlu-  (iuvermncut  hjive 

repeatviUy  iuipoKi-d  upon  the  XuIuh  Kiiice  the  coiujuetit  of  their  country  by 

British  arms.     If  the  tioeK  are  successful  in  making  good  tliuu-  prwout 
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vncroncbniMits,  their  iittitiuite  arqniititiott  of  Llie  whole  of  inclepMMlcnt  Zulu- 
Ijuid  ilowa  to  tb»  se»  i«  only  it  f)ue»l.ioii  of  time,  T}u>  iiuiiil>ers  of  the  Zuliu 
have  beeii  grwtily  tbiutifrd  by  war,  iuiuuslciv,  hikI  funiue,  Jiinnf  the  Ibft 
f«w  yMts;  but  the  Committee  believe,  from  the  inrurmiition  wbicb  tboy 
huve  recoived,  tbat  if,  uudor  BrititJi  proterticm,  tbey  are  nb!o  t«  Mtjoy  aa 
iaterval  of  peace  and  security,  a  renmuut  of  tbw  nation  may  yet  be  aarad 
from  dMtruciioD,  and  ioduml  to  «tigag9  in  tbe  pur«uit«  of  induglry.  Tti« 
Committee  further  nuggest  that  hwr  Mnjesty'iJ  OovcriJUifnt  ahoul'I  despatch 
a  truBtworthr  agent  to  Zuluhuul.  to  iuquiiv  into  the  octiuil  |>usitioij  of 
affairs,  po  that  in  any  «tep«  th«y  mny  be  preparwd  to  take  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  act  with  the  coucurreuce  of  the  headi(  oF  th«  Zulu  peopW," 

And  on  August  5.  1835,  immediately  after  Colont--]  StAnlej's  appdnt-] 
mtnt  as  Colonial  Secrvt&iy,  it  reminded  bim  that — 

"  A  loree  portion  of  tbo  country  b,  at  the  present  mament,  oTermn  by 
Boors  anil  (ithtr  odvuntim-Ts,  who,  after  having  iut«rforod  ostensibly  on 
grounda  of  humanity  to  put  an  end  to  the  interneeiue  warfare  that  existed 
iimong-  tbo  Zulus,  have  now  divided  among  thomsolvea  the  most  fertile  liindei 
of  thoir  allies,  find  have  admittefl  to  a  fihnro  of  the  spoil  litrge  numbers  of 
pei-sfm.s  who  ejinnot  allege  that  they  rendered  any  aid  whatever  to  the  Zulu 
people  in  their  hostilities  with  Zihebu.  It  is  said  that  they  would  be  willing -j 
to  place  themselves  under  her  Majesty's  Government  if  the  Utter  would! 
grant  them  a  Crown  title  to  tlieii-  huids,  bxit  it  seems  to  ua  neoesaaiy  in  Iho 
iuter«et  alike  of  the  nativen,  of  lawful  settlere,  and  of  England  heraetf,  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  each  claim  should  precede  any  recognition  of  thft 
land  righta  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are  mere  liUibusters.  \v*)  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  claims  of  tlie  Zulus  to  an  etft-ctual  meaaun*  of   Utiti^JiJ 

protection  are  audi  as  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  imnctided We  thero-j 

for©  eaj-ncstly  hope  that  her  Majeety's  Government,   while  continuing  tc 
act  in  the  a[>irit  of  the  dectirations  so  rep«Mtedly  made  that  RnfHand'a  policyl 
wu  to  maintain  Zuliilnnd  for  the  Zulus,  will  j'et  be  willing,  with  tlie  con- 
sent and  approvnl  of  the  chiefs  and  beads  of  tJio  peoplo,  to  oatabUth  Biitisll 
authority  in  their  country." 

To  Lord  Granv)U&,  wlio  had  then  succeeded  Colonel  Rtatilef,  tin 
Socif^y  made    a  similar  appeal  in   February    1886.     All  it«    effb: 
throiig-hout  the  years  preceding  the  iwsumptiun  of  British  sovereignly 
over  Znlaland,  and  its  orjpiuizution— if  that  is  the  word  to  use— as  a 
Crown  colony,  were  in  the  same  direction.     Whether  it  is  occaaion 
for  credit  or  for  blame,  tht?  Society  mast  take  on  it«elf  a  large  aharu 
of  the  responsibility  for  getting  that  step  taken,     it   bad   no  jutrt, 
however,   in  tlie  trausference  of  a  tliird  of  Zululand,  and  the  most 
fertile  and  populous  third,  to  the  Boers,  whose  little  '*  New  Hqiablici.' 
established  in  1836,  hae.  since  becu  absorbed  lu  the  Transraal,  and  i 
did  all  in  its  power  to  save  the  Zulus  from  the  grievous  wrong  doni 
to  tbeui  by  that  ai'bitrary  and  unnecessori,-  urraugemeut.    At  tht-EBiD< 
time,  instead  of  encouraging  the  Zulus  to  "grumble,"  as  Mr.  Mw 
nnes  sayfi  it  did,  the  Society  urged  them  to  loyalty  conform  to 
plans  forced  upon  them.     From  the  establitilinient  of  a  Britiah  p 
tectoittte  orer  /iululaud  which   followed,  and    ila  conversion   into 
Orown  colony,  the  Society  was  itself  sungaine  tmongh  to  expect 
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remits  than  liave  appeared.  ItR  altitnde  waa  correctly  described  by 
Uie  late  Air.  Clicssoii  in  wonls  that  he  wrote  only  a  few  weeks  Ufore 
his  death. 

**  It  is  not  desirable,"  he  said,  "  to  pronotmw  a  definite  judgment  iif>on 
the  manner  in  wliicb  the  annexation  wiu*  effiKted,  or  upon  tUe  Bul>««t|uent 
proceeding*  of  Sir  Artliur  Hnvel<x:k  mimI  Air.  Usbcffii,  th*t  ]t«ta()<>iit  C'ont- 
miMioner.  We  felt  stronyly  Ihitt  only  lintii^h  intwrentiou  could  Rave  ihe 
Zulus  from  destruction  i.n-  «nglnvi*iiieiit.  Sim'i>  tlio  Zulu  wai-they  luive  bet-n 
«X{ir>ti«d  to  a  thousand  Mvik  which  vterv  cnuaing  their  phyncal  nnd  moral 
dMirioraCion,  and  wvn  thrvaUfniit^  their  vjcUmttion  as  n.  nic*.  We  tbere- 
toie  foh.  it  deaimbte  U)  wuit  Uiv  dcvelupmeint  of  Iht;  new  |iolicy,  and  to  plaee 
at  gcaerous  a  cousti-uctiuu  us  puKbiblu  an  the  acta  of  the  £x»cutivfi." 

The  oomrrences  of  the  past  twf>  years  bave  Hhown  how  greatly  the 

Society  erred  in  hoping  that  the  otHci.ils  entmstecl  with  tbfi  adminia- 

tntioQ  of  /nlnlnnd  wonld  prove  th^nuo^lves  able  or|wilUng  to  actjasUy 

towards  its  people.      It  is   not  necessary,   liowevnr,   for  me  here  to 

renew  the  melancholy  series  of  events  that  culminated   last  April 

in  the  severe  tsauteucea  passed  by   Sir  Arthur    Ilavelock'n  Conrt  of 

Special  Conuniaaioners  at  Etshowe  on  Binaznln  and  bin  uncles,  seeing 

tJiat    the   Aborigines    I'rotection     Society   carefully   abstaJnwl    from 

action  with  regard  to  those  evcut*  until  there  was  no  longer  room  for 

donht  aa  to  the  extent  and    Lhe  causes  of  the  eril  tiiat  was  being 

■wrought  by  the  agents  of  the  Government  in   Zululand.     On  this 

iii»tl4T  it  may  l»e  nufficient  to  say  that  the  Society,  which  probably  haji 

luuch  bt-tter  knowledge  of  the  facts  than  Mr.  Mackarueas  posseraeB, 

isuht  to  disoorer  the   suiallest  evidence  of  "  open   rebellion "  in  the 

bearing  of  t))e  Zulus  towards  tiieir  persecutors  lutit  year,  and  that 

titerefore  it  luts  no  apology  to  offer  for  what  Mr.  Madfaruess  calls 

itA  "  cnrrgetic  palliation  of  their  disloyalty  and  depiveation  of  their 

puni^huieul."      Itfi  \aS*!i  action  iitu^  benn  mainly  contined  to  re.spectful 

appcahito    the  Government  for  fuliilment  of  its  promise  to  auapend 

f        [lu'nt  of  the  twmtenoi'8  parsed  at  Ktshowe '*  ppiiding  their  con- 

.11  by  the  Se<Tretary  of  Stale,"  and  for  impartial  iiiqtiirj-  into 

tile  ciroumstanoes  and  antec^ents  of  the  alleged   rebellion,  with  a 

view  to  the  meting  out  of  «pial  justice  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in 

it.      As  Mr.  Markarness  deems  it  blasphemy  to  question  the  wiadoni 

or  honesty   of  "  such   great  anthorities  on   native   afTaim  as  Str  T. 

'"'■  till  and  Mr.  Oslxjm,"  and  holds  it  dangerous  for  any  "  irro- 

...  Iwdy"  to  attempt  "to  stand  between  natives  and  the  white 

man  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact."  hia  approval  must  not 

be  ejqkrrled   for   the  Society's  conduct :  but  it  is  conduct  that  few 

otliera  can  object  to,  even  though  to  some  it  may  appear  quixotic. 

I  bavr'  found  it  neceasary  to  occupy  so  much  space  in  rebutting 
Mr.  Aiarkarrie.sss  more  im[Kirtant  allegations  in  the  two  pages  he 
derotcfi  to  Zululaiid,  that  I  darv  not  (ax  the  reail^-r's  patience  1^ 
dealing  even  in  the  same  brief  way  with  the  similar  allegations  as 
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regards  Baautolaad,  Pondoliud,  Becliuaualaud,  aud  Cape  Coloay 
itaeir,  which  he  has  comprcHacd  intJ3  two  otiitr  iKigBS.  I  veuture  to 
think,  however,  that  ht*  sayn  litilo  to  which  iiny  answer  will  be 
required  by  those  who  do  uot  »han*  his  opinion  tJiat  the  aupn?me  and 
nnpoj-donable  olTeDco  of  tht>  Atwrigiiips  Protection  Society  Ib  in  its 
existence,  and  also  thai  no  other  body,  '*  irresponiubtf  "  or  not,  not 
even  Iter  Majosty's  Government,  shoold  l^e  suffered  to  thwart  thu 
deeirca  of  coloniatu  in  South  Africa. 

There  is  Biuall  iicmhI  to  w^\w  with  a  critic  who,  for  ln<>taiu»,  holds 
that  mitrely  bocanso  in  1^80  Bat^utoland  waj;  a  part  of  Capo  Colony,  ^^ 
"  the  Sodety  had  no  mom  riglit  to  interfere  between  the  Cape  Govern-  ^| 
ment  and  the  Basiitos  than  the  Airikander  Ilond  would  have  a  right 
to  meddle  with  our  conduct  of  the  tithe  war  in  Wales  ; "  and  that, 
"  inasmuch  as  the  colonists  never  asked  for  a  man  or  a  farthing  from 
England  towards  the  %var,"  no  EngHshmnn  wa?  free  to  object  to  the 
colonwts"  war-making  in  Bnsntoland.  If  indwd.  and  already.  Afri- 
kander dominance  in  Cape  Colony  is  90  complete  that  tbere  is  no 
room  left  for  English  control,  the  presence  of  a  Britkh  Govemnr  in 
Cape  Town  is  either  an  expenaive  farcr  or  a  wanton  insult,  and  it 
wonld  be  more  decent  and  more  convenient  that  the  connection  between 
Great  BriUun  and  the  Cape  uf  Good  Hope  should  be  formally  and 
absolutely  severed.  Bat  the  great  desire  lately  sltown  by  the  Cape 
colonists,  and  especially  by  the  Afrikander  party,  to  retain  Sir 
HercTilea  Ttobinson  as  tlie  figure-head  of  their  policy,  if  no  more,  shows 
that  they  are  still  anxious  to  be  regarded  aa  a  portion  of  tlie  British 
Empire,  and.  that  being  so,  they  are  bound  to  submit  themselves  in. 
some  respects  to  the  supervision  of  Downing  Street,  even  if  Downing 
Street  is  weak  enough  to  listen  now  and  then  to  the  impertinent 
suggestions  of  "  wholly  iiresponsible  persona  "  who  address  it  from 
"  a  room  in  Westminster.*' 

The  record  of  Kuglisli  or  colonial  dealings  with  Basuioland  famishes 
one  of  the  aglie«t  and  most  disreputable  chapters  in  South  African 
history ;  bur  the  Aborigines  Protection  Siwiety  lias  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  HUiall  amount  of  infhienue  it  has  been  able  to  exert,  on 
those  dealings.  It  did  certainly  protest  against  Sir  Bartle  Fnve's 
disarmament  of  the  Basutos,  but,  as  in  tho  catte  of  ibe  I^ulns  and 
others  elsewhere,  it  liiul  protected  long  before  that  against  the  zeslons 
encouragement  of  the  Ensutos  by  tiin  colonists  to  buy  firearms  and 
make  use  of  them.  The  gronnds  of  the  Society's  protest  were  thus 
8tatt>d  in  its  annual  re]>or1.  for  1879: — ''The  disarmament  of  the 
natives  ts  in  itself  a  most  desirable  measure,  but  it  manifestly  ought 
not  to  be  enforeed  by  means  which  shock  their  sense  of  jnetiop.  and 
threaten  to  make  them  disaflr>N:ted."  [ts  warnings  proved  true. 
"  The  Basnto  rebellion  followed,"  says  Mr-  MackameeS;  and  he  blftme« 
the  Society  for  this.     Snrely  be  must  bo  aware,  however,  iJint  it  was 
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the    violent,    ofTeDBive,    and    fraudulent    process    of   disBrming   tho 
BasntoB,  nut  the  Society's  mitd  oomplainfs  as  to  that  proooas,  which 
o&asctl    the  tronble.      He  must  also  be  aware   that   the   ''  pressuiv 
bronght  to  bear  on  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  tic  the  hands 
of  the  Cape  Minist'^rs  in  dealinj?  with  the  rebels."  aimed  at  notliing 
more  wicked  than  restraitiing  the  spoliation  of  tlio  Basutos  which  tho 
^Cape  land-j^abbers  and  their  patrons  had  in   view.      Its  crime  con- 
in  getting  Lord  Kimbcrley,  in  the  instmctiona  he  sent  out  to 
lorcules  Robinsnn  in  Drc^inber  1880,  todepn-cate  "  such  extt^nw- 
iroa  of  aevfrity  or  confiacationa  of  land  "   as,  in  his  lordsliip's 
opinion,  were  calculated  to  "  lay  the  seeds  of  future  disturbances,  l^ 
inspiring  a  spint<  of  abiding  rest^ntment   and   a   desire  for   revenge 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself."     After  some  of  "  our  white 
IIow-«nbject8  ''  had  amused  themselves  daring  several  years,  first  in 
idling  tliese  poor  blacks  (o  use  guns  and  in  persuading  them  to  buy 
weapons  from  Cape  traders,  and  then  in    forcibly  wresting  tho 
reapons  fix}m  them  on  a  bare  promise — which  was  kept  in  only  a  very 
casea,  if  any — that  they  should  be  compensated  for  the  theft,  it 
certainly  time  that  some  etibrt  should  bo  made  to  "  lie  the  hands  " 
iT  tfaoee  who  proposed  to  rob  from  aoch  of  the  victims  as  had  not 
an  killed  off  in  the  struggle  thoir  homesteads  ns  well  as  t^eir  war- 
It  is  only  too  true,  as   Mi'.    ^Ifackameas  t<ay^,  that  "  for  two  years 
mtoland  wa«  plimgcd  into  anarchy,"  and  that  "thi-  progri*flfl  of  the 
itoa  was  arrcwtvd  for  yeai-s."      But  tliis  was  the  fault  of  the  Cape 
[iTemmont,  and  those  colonists  who  made  it  their  tool,  and  thoise 
juie  authorities  who   failed  to   ke(-p  it  fmm   mischiff.  not  of  the 
Lborigines  Prot^-ction  Society,  whose  counsels  and  entreaties  from  first 
to  last  were  opposed  to  it*i  policy  and  tactics  ;  and  snrh  improvement 
as  has  lately  taken  place  ig  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Colonial  Office 
was  at  length  indnced  to  accede  to  the  Basutos'  request  for  separation 
froni  Cape  Colony,  and  accorded  to  them  the  semi-independenc*  I  hey 
>w  enjoy  under   the  control   of    the   High    Commissioner,  with    Sir 
[arahall  Clarke  as  his  representative  on  the  spot.     "What  said   Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  himself,  in  his  last  official  report  on   Basntoland, 
dated  August  22,  1888  ? 

"  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  only  foar  years  have  elniwed  since  dimct 
iperiftl  rule  w«s  resumed  over  the  territoiT,  thn  reAufta  to  which  Sir 
'Marshall  Clarke  and  liis  olfin-i-s  can  ah-cady  point  ore  very  creditJiMe  to 
leni.  The  cnodition  of  tho  contitry  when  it  wn-s  tnken  over  by  them  was 
Bplorablc.  The  Basutos  hiid  jiut  emerged  from  a  succesiiful  rebellion 
■ifst  the  Cape  Government,  and  were  torn  usund^r  by  int*>rnal  dissenMons, 
whilst  the  whole  fnbric  of  niithority  had  broken  down.  The  toiJc  of  restoring 
the  structure  peooefully  seemed  well-nigh  hopelesH.  Sir  Marehall  Clarke 
bad  to  revert  to  moral  force  where  pbysioal  force  had  failed.  It  seemed  an 
otttiiapt  to  govern  by  prwtige  when  pi-et«tige  was  gone.     Nevertheless,  not- 
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with^taniiiDg  these  unpruuiuung^  conditions,  the  experiment  so  f^r  ha«  beeu 
mofet  enoouragiiig.  ....  It  i«  ho[)«tl  that  tllfficulties,  'd  they  aiise,  mnj 
be  overcome  Ir^  nn  exercise  of  tlm  Mtme  pntience  snd  rouhiJ  judgment  which 

biivo  ftfhifvod  Kuch  n  large  mfasun.'  of  success  iii  the  Inst  four  years 

Tbe  chiefs  on«  and  uU  now  appear  cordially  to  support  the  British  officialB 
U)  tbo  moaaures  ikdopt«4  by  ttiem  for  tbe  good  govei-nmeul  of  tho  couutiy." 

Tlie  expeoienoe  of  BasutoUod,  like  tlie  expc-rieace  of  ^ululand, 
^t  witi)  smaller  mcosaro  both  of  wiclcediw^«fi  and  of  failure,  shows 
what  have  been  the  aims  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  and 
liow  and  why  its  aimn  hare  so  often  missed  their  mark  ;  and  I  submit 
that  an  opposite  cooclnsiou  must  be  di-awn  from  the  facte  to  that 
which  Mr.  Mackamess  asbt  the  public  to  accept.  I  shall  pass  by  tUo 
little  that  he  says  about  tbe  Society's  relations  with  Bechuaiialand 
and  Poiidohuid,  as  here  he  merely,  aad  more  ragiiely,  reproduces  his 
objectiou  to  any  interferenof  at  ail  on  the  port  of  the  Society  with  Capo 
policy  in  South  Africa.  He  appears  throughout  to  confound  the 
Society  n'ith  the  South  African  Committee,  and  thoreibro  makes  the 
former  body  a  sharer  in  the  wrath  with  which  he  regards  the  latter'a 
efforts  to  procure  a  separation  of  the  liigh  Commisstonen^hip  for  South. 
Africa  from  the  Govemorsliip  of  Cope  Coloiiy.  With  the«e  efforts, 
though  m&ny  of  its  members  sympathize  with  them,  the  At)origines 
Protection  Society  has  aothtng  to  do.  Its  solo  work  is  to  do  what  H 
can  towards  rescuing  native  races  withiu  tht«  Briljsli  dominions  from 
preventible  tyranny  aod  oppres^on,  imdor  whatever  fonn  of  govern- 
ment the  wrong  is  douo,  whether  in  Crown  colonies  or  in  aelf- 
matiftging  oolnniea,  whether  by  autocratic  or  by  popularly  controlled 
officials  sent  out  from  England,  or  by  permanent  residents  in  the 
colonies,  or  by  adventurers  who  go  thence  to  *'  improve  their  for- 
tunes "  in  outlying  districts  of  n^ol  or  assumed  British  poasessicmB. 
As  regards  tho  proposed  readjustment  of  functions  between  the  Sonth 
African  High  Commissionerahip  and  the  Cape  Governorship,  its  only 
interest  lu  this  controversy  depends  on  the  chances  incident  to  it  of 
Iwttwr  or  worse  government  for  the  nstiveg  in  Pondoland,  BocliuanaUnd, 
and  all  tho  other  South  African  countries  reckoned  British  torritorie* 
or  protectorates,  as  well  as  in  Basutoland.  It  certainly,  however,  has 
not  had  occasiou  to  think  so  well  concerning  the  odnuuistratioa  of 
native  ufXairs  by  the  dominant  paity  in  Cape  Colony,  that  it  regards 
with  satos^iction  the  growing  demand  of  Cape  oolunists  for  unlimited 
power  over  nearly  all  the  rest  of  South  Africa — demands  which  can 
scarcely  be  restrained  so  long  as  the  x>llicial  who  is  practically  the 
servant  of  the  Cape  colonists  as  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  is  also  Uigh 
Commissioner  for  the  whole  of  British  South  Afrion,  with  the  cxaQ{>- 
Uon  of  Natal  and  Zuhiland. 

Strange  tosay^  Mr.  MackamesH  makes  only  one  complaint  as  to 
"  the  gratnitons  action  of  the  Society  "  within  the  sctaal  limits  o( 
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Cape  Colony.  ABsertiag,  as  he  does,  that  the  Society'  has  no  right 
whatevrr  tn  criticize  the  proposals  or  achievt>menta  of  the  Capr  Govem- 
ment.  or  of  any  aectioQ  or  party  in  ike  colony,  hft  might  ]iave  atlJnced 
voral  "  grataitoua  actions."  But  thn  oufl  ho  has  selected  is  a  fair 
He  finds  fanlt  witJi  the*  Society  for  ''  plunging  int^  the 
in  which  tlie  Capo  Registration  Bill  of  1887  vras  fought  over, 
on  the  ptt'a  that  this  was  '*  a  mattor  of  stricUy  local  ooricern,"  and 
that,  in  efr(?ct)  the  Cape  Qovpmment  should  be  |pft  five  to  play  bat 
and  looeti  with  its  franchise arrangt^ments,  in  order,  without  hindnmoe 
fvDm  home,  to  deprive  ite  Kaffir  citizona  of  Urn  political  rigtitB  pre- 
vionnly  assigned  to  them.  A  logical  ontcomo  of  this  pica  wonid  be 
clfiim  on  the  part  of  the  Cape  Lpgislatnre  for  liberty,  not  merely  to 
i-ifranriiise  the  obnoxiona  blacks,  bnt  to  Bnbject  them  to  physical 
rtor*^  in  any  way  it  pieflged,  or  even  to  slangliter  them  all.  Mr, 
arneRS,  however,  does  not.  amplify  his  contention  to  that  extent, 
id  although  he  says  that  "the  Act  was  made  the  peg  on  which  to 
hang  the  nsnal  amouTit  of  colonial  abuse,"  his  only  charge  against 
tJio  Society  is  that  it  nr;^ed  Ixird  Knat«ford  to  look  closely  and 
huneatly  into  tlie  proposal  before  reoomnwndiag  the  Queen  to  make  it 
law.  When  the  Government,  acting  on  Sir  Hercale«  Itobinson's  advice, 
.ctioned  the  Registration  Bill,  the  Society,  as  Mr.  Mackarness  admits, 
retreated  as  gracefully  as  possible  £rom  the  posLtiou  it  had  taken  up  " 
— that  is,  it  abstained  from  useless  continuance  of  a  struggle  on  a 
tttntiooal  point  in  which  it  and  its  clients  hod  been  baMed.  But 
was  the  "  only  resolt,"  as  Mr..  Mackarncss  says  it  was,  "  fresh 
tment  and  soreness  in  the  miuda  of  the  colonists"?  If  the 
lonisU  knew,  or  even  fancied,  liiat  th«y  were  in  thi;  right,  why 
should  they  "  resent  '*  a  "  graceful "  lulmiHaioii  that  they  had  won  the 
day?  And  what  is  Uie  gist  of  Mr.  Mackarness's  threat  that  "if 
the  Society  had  unluckily  peraoaded  Txird  KnntKrurd  to  advise  the 
Qoeen  to  veto  the  Act  ....  serioos  complications  would  have 
easoed  between  the  Colonial  and  Imperial  Uovemmente  "  ?  Arc  wo 
to  ttndarstand  that,  if  they  accept  Mr.  Mackamess's  "  irresponsible  " 
championaiiip  of  their  caoso,  the  Cape  colonist^i  intend  to  revolt 
altogether  from  British  rule  unless  they  are  allowed  to  have  their  own 
way  in  every  reepect  ?  That  much  may  almost  be  inferred  from  this 
»nd  other  passages  in  Mr.  Mackamess's  article,  especially  from  tlis 
e  in  which  he  echoes  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  after-dinner  assertion 
at  "the  chrwiic  interference  of  irresponsible  bodies  like  th» 
.horiginos  Protection  Society  .  .  .  ■  tends  unmistakably  to  convert 
loyal  British  subjects  into  Republicans."  If  the  Africander  par^ 
now  dominates  the  Cape  Parliament  and  controls  the  Cape 
ivemment  and  hectors  the  Colonial  Office  is  so  nearly  "  Itepablicau  " 
that  k,  so  closely  iu  harmony  with  the  Boers  of  the  'XVanavaal — 
even  the  occaaional  expostolatioos  of  a  small  body  liko  the 
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Aborigines  Protection  Society  may  serve  to  destroy  wluit  litt]i» 
■•  loyalty  "  remains  tii  the  colony,  nmcb  mow  drastic  measures  th»n  tlie 
sappre»Eiiun  of  the  Aborigines  Protectiou  Society  fieom  necessai)'  in 
order  to  retaui  it  muck  longer  among  the  iJrititdi  domioions. 

There  is  but  one  other  matter  l"hot  I  newd  touch  upon.  Mr.  Uock- 
amess  aNki<  what  the  Society  has  *'  doae  for  those  bundredn  of 
thousands  of  natives,  more  di-serving  of  sympathy  from  its  point  of 
view  than  any  others,  in  the  Trantivaal"  The  Society  has  never  been 
slow  in  protesting  against  the  oppression  of  the  blacks  by  the  Boers. 
But,  OS  Mr.  MackarneHK  ought  to  be  aware,  the  special  tiuU:  it  takes 
tipon  it«elf  is  to  befriend,  ro  far  as  it  may.  the  native  races  in  oor 
own  colonies  and  ixisst-ssions,  on  whose  behalf  it  can  appeal  to  the 
Colonial  Office  and  its  agents,  without  interfering  in  the  afioira  of 
foroifjn  nations.  Whether  or  not  this  otlier  work  ought  to  be 
ftttempt«l,  the  duty  immediately  devDl\*ing  on  the  Society  spreads 
over  a  far  wider  fiidd  than  ita  tnnnll  means  enable  it  to  cov&r.  Since 
tha  Transvaal  Boers  I'stablishod  for  thomaelves  an  indopendont  Ilepnblic, 
tardily  rocogniai^  and  oarofally  delimited  by  the  Knglish  Government, 
the  Society  has  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  their  inbrmal  affairs, 
bat  it  has  not  slackened  ita  opposition  to  their  fiUibuatering  efTortfi 
■gainst  the  natives,  or  to  the  assistance  pven  thereto  by  '*  ita  whito 
fellow-sabjects  "  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  in  the  districts  east,  west, 
*nd  north  of  the  prescribed  Boer  honndaries;  in  7>uUdand,  Swaziland, 
and  Amatongaland ;  in  the  portions  of  Bcchuanalaiid  which  are  oow  • 
Crown  colony  and  a  "Britiali  protc^itorate ; "  and  in  thoae  cAhfir  por- 
tions of  Bechnanatand.  as  veil  as  in  ^faU^belr-land  and  ^fashonaland, 
which  have  been  declared  to  be  "  within  the  British  sphere  of  inUaeaoe.' 
In  doing  what  it  can  for  the  half  million  or  so  of  blacks  in  theso 
extensive  regions,  and  also  for  the  million  and  a  quarter  of  blacks  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  the  Society  has  so  much  work  on  hand  that  it  does 
not  feel  called  upon  to  engage  in  meddlesome  appeals  to  President 
Kroger  on  behalf  of  the  other  half  million  of  blacks  in  the  country 
he  rales.  More  than  that,  lamentable  as  is  the  treatment  to  wliidi 
many  of  the  natives  in  the  Transvaal  are  snbjocted  by  the  Boers,  it 
is,  OS  a  role,  humane  and  Christian  in  comparison  with  the  treatment 
to  which  their  kinsmen  and  rivals  of  "  coloured  blood  "  are  too  often 
exposed  by  colonists  who  still  profess  allegiance  to  the  Cioim,  and 
who  therefore  are,  or  should  be.  amenable  to  tlio  moral  obligations 
and  the  social  and  political  duties  binding  on  *'  loyal  British  siibjecta." 

Tn  ita  eflbrts  to  benefit  tliese  and  other  native  rues  within  our  own 
dominions  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  hopee  to  persevere,  in 
spite  of  any  attacks  that  may  be  made  on  it  by  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
assailants. 

H.  R.  Fox  BofHNE. 
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THK  CANDOUR  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 


MANY  years  ago  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  then  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Greenwood,  published  two  companion  articles  on 
Sdr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  The  headings  of  the  articles  will 
sufBciently  indicate  their  character.  The  one  was  called  "The 
Interestiugaess  of  Mr.  Disraeli,"  and  the  other  "  The  Uninteresting 
ness  of  Mr.  Gladstone."  The  argument  of  the  writer  was  that  the 
career  of  Mr.  Disraeli  had  elements  of  uncommonness,  picturesqueness, 
adventure,  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  striking  varieties  of  fortune  which 
would  always  make  his  life  have  an  air  of  romance.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out,  had  passed  through  no  stormy 
youth  or  wild  adventures,  and  had  pursued  the  tenor  of  a  perfectly 
even  way.  He  was  the  heir  to  wealth,  he  was  the  first  boy  at  Eton,  a 
prize  stndent  at  Oxford ;  then,  in  his  first  youth,  nominated  for 
Newark ;  then  Under-Secretary ;  and  so  his  course  had  been  smooth  and 
regular  from  its  first  successful  beginnings  to  its  attainment  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prizes  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  a  certain 
extent,  seems  to  agree  with  this  view  himself.  I  once  heard  him 
describe  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  the  most  picturesque  figure  of  all  onr 
parliamentary  annals.  Yet,  to  some  extent,  is  this  estimate  of  the 
two  careers  to  my  mind  fallacious.  The  character  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was,  after  all,  comparatively  simple.  His  mystifications  could 
only  have  deceived  a  party  so  ready  to  be  deceived  as  that  which  he 
led,  and  were  really  not  so  much  mystifications  as  the  duplicity 
which  was  forced  by  the  eflbrt  to  make  a  reactionary  party  obey  the 
irresistible  forces  of  the  times.  Lord  Beaconsfield  conld  only  be 
misunderstood  by  those  who  were  determined  to  misunderstand  him. 
In  the  very  first  work  which  came  from  his  pen  he  draws  his  career, 
his  methods  of  action,  and  his  purposes  with  an  appalling  frankness, 
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and  a  forecnst  so  tmo  of  the  realities  of  hia  after-life  as  to  be  startling. 
l*here  is  a  certoiu  uniformity  of  idea,  too,  amid  oil  His  diangee  which 
shows  throughout  tho  simple  elements  of  which  his  character  waa 
composed.  Vague  Socialism,  a  certain  hatred  of  iho  ItourytoU — rich, 
liberal,  and  Disnonting — and  a  certain  desim  to  divert  reform  firom 
attacks  on  monopoly  in  land  to  attacks  on  the  erneltiea  of  capital,  and, 
above  all,  tJic  faith  that  men  in  politics  am  rnlo<l  not  by  the  ideas  that 
words  convey,  hot  bywords  themselves — these  ideas  one  will  find  with 
constant  reiteration  in  Di!>ra^li  from  his  Brst  romancei:  doivn  to  his 
latest  speeches. 

But  who  shall  say  that  the  character  of  Mr.  tiladstone  is  simple, 
easily  analyzed,  easily  appreciated  'r  When  one  hns  ceased  to  listen 
to  the  splendid  voice,  to  look  at  the  magiiihccul  and  elorjueot  face, 
and  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ontward  si^^ns  of  his  inward  glow,  tiie 
speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  are  not  easy  reading.  There  is  no  man  who 
can  carry  the  llouse  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  cumplux  sentence  with 
greator  easo  and  more  perfect  lucidity,  but  the  sentences  are  long' 
and  complex,  and  arc  unquestionably  difficult  reading. 

Mr,  Gladstone's  stylo,  of  speech  is  tho  expression  of  an  extremely 
subtle  mind.  Similarly,  if  one  read  mme  of  the  csorrtftpondcnce  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  not.  as  the  corrcspoudenco  of  other  men.  Wn  all 
know  tho  report  which  used  In  ho  m  prt-valent  a  few  yenra  ago  that 
Mr.  Gladsrone  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Chitrcli,  if  not  a  high 
diguitar\'  of  tlie  order  of  the. lesnils.  Thp  answers  which  Jfr.  Gladstone 
used  (o  give  \o  these  impertinent  and  ntupid  inquiries  werpi  partly 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  tho  report  and  the  persistence  of  tho 
belief.  Tliei-e  were  many  rather  muddle-headed  people  who  really  werf- 
unable  to  gsi-her  from  these  answers  whetlior  Mr.  Gladstone  desired 
to  contradict  or  to  aflSrm  the  charge.  Similarly,  his  answers  in  T*ar- 
liament,  to  (questions  when  he  was  Minister,  have  oft^n  been  challenged 
as  conveying  a  false  impression  and  as  meant  to  convey  it.  Aborv* 
all,  there  are  the  many  contradictions  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  career.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then,  we  have  all  the  materials  for  one  of  the  *n*er- 
lastiugly  debated  and  never-settled  problems  of  history ;  and  in  this 
sense  there  will,  perhaps,  be  a  permanent  interestinguees  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  there  cannot  be  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ceaeoustield.  I  hare 
a  strong  impres^iiou  that  the  tlual  verdict  of  history  w-ill  be  compara- 
tively unanimous;  but  that  it  is  lar  from  unanimoas  now  everybudy 
must  admit.  There  is  no  statesman  of  his  time — possibly  there  bp!< 
few  statesmen  of  any  time — who  excite  emotions  ko  profound,  and,  at 
the  name  time,  so  contradictory.  To  large  masses,  \a  uiiquealiunably 
the  majority  of  the  jieople,  Mr.  GladHone  is  almost  an  idol ;  hia  own 
followers,  who  are  brought  nearer  to  liim,  obey  him  nilh  a  loyalty  that 
baa  rarely  been  l>estowed  on  a  party  leader;  and,  beyond  nil  ijiiestion,  the 
side  that  Ur.Gladstoue  takes  on  any  great  public  isBue  deddes  tho  minda 
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and  controls  the  consciences  of  vast  mBSses  of  his  fellow-meu.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  pursued  with  a  hatred  that  is  almost  as  inttiu&e ; 
men  rage  and  foam  at  the  veiy  meation  of  his  name,  and,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  the  stock-in-trade  of  some  of  hia  poUtioiU  opponents  is 
hatred  of  >lr.  Gladstone.  We  have  one  great  section  of  u  party 
which  is  kept  asunder  from  its  former  political  associates  and 
closely  allied  to  its  former  political  opponents,  largely  b\'  the  Ixind  of 
personnl  hostility  to  him.  In  Hhort,  Mr.  GWIstono  is  the  most  deeply 
loTfHland  the  bi'st  hated  man  of  his  time.  It  is  not  correct  to  any  that 
in  this  respect  Mr.  (iladstone  is  sufTering  the  »imc  penalty  as  other 
pnblic  men  of  cqoal  eminence.  Txird  Palmftrston  was  very  much  dift- 
tmsted,  and  perhaps  nven  disliked,  hy  Afr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Coltden ; 
Tjot  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  had  towards  him  the  bitterness  of 
penKtniU  hat<^.  Tho  present  Prime  Minister  is  neither  venr  mnch 
loved  by  his  friends  nor  very  mnch  hated  by  his  enemies ;  and  thongh 
Tjord  Reaconsfield  inspired  very  fierce  hatred  among  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents, he  did  not  inspire  aoything  like  tho  same  profound  affection 
Mid  rererence  among  his  friends  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  well  to  pause 
for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  this  fierce  controversy,  and  see  if  a  calm 
attempt  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Mr.  Gladstooe,  apart  altogether 
from  his  policy,  will  help  us  towards  forming  a  more  correct  estimate 
than  these  passionaf«  utterances  either  of  love  or  hate.  With  this 
riew  1  give  in  the  foUowiiig  pa^ea  ivliat  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  a  perfectly  calm  and  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  take  my  readers  at  a  disadvantage  ;  I  put  in  the 
forefront  of  my  reflections  the  statemeut  that  this  paper  is  written  by 
one  who  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  afUT  what  he  considers  a  fair  as 
well  as  a  ctosf  ftudy  of  Mr.  Glwlstone  for  many  years,  that  Mr. 
Glad<jtone  is  r>ntitlfxl  to  be  considenal  one  of  tlin  iioblet^t,  us  well  as 
one  of  tlie  greateet,  figures  of  oar  histoty.  Let  my  argumeute  be 
discounted  or  enhonct'il  by  Ihi;*  preliminary  confeBsion. 

One  of  tlie  first  charges  broiiglit  against  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  enor- 
mous number  of  changes  of  opinion  in  his  political  life.  This  is  not 
a  chnrije  with  which  one  is  hound  to  deal  at  any  great  length.  To 
aay  tliot  Mr.  GIndstone  entered  public  life  in  the  days  of  the  stage- 
coach and  the  fourpeuny  post,  and  is  still  living  in  it  in  the  age  of 
the  railroad  and  the  tolegraph.  ought  to  sufficiently  vindicate  him  in  the 
eyrs  of  any  reasonable  man  on  that  point.  There  is  no  man  not  a 
faopeless  imbccilo,  who,  with  whatever  political  opinions  he  began, 
conld  havpi  stood  stUl  during  that  half-century  of  vast  and  t.eeming 
change.  It  would  bo  as  abaord  as  to  say  that  politicAl  iitstitnlions, 
suitable  for  a  nation  at  one  age,  are  equally  suitable  for  another 
period  wheu  the  whole  face  ^'f  society  has  been  transformed.  It  is, 
I  think,  the  glory  and  not  the  shame  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  has 
been  able  to  advance  with  the  times  and  accommodate  his  policy  to 
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differing  circumsfciutcefl.  The  contreBt  bettrccn  him  nod  the  lato  Mr. 
Bright  in  that  respect  is  very  inRtructiro.  For  tho  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  there  was  scarcely  a  changn  which  Mr.  Bright  enthoaiasti- 
colly  or  cvc-ii  willingly  accepted.  If  you  look  thi-ongh  his  iirst  speeches 
and  his  last,  yoa  Trill  be  struck  by  their  absolnto  uniformity  of  tone 
and  thoufrht.  .Tohn  Driplit  began  and  ended  with  tho  few  simple 
doctrine  that  nia<]i>  np  the  whole  gospel  of  the  middle-class  hiberuls, 
especially  of  tiio  Quaker  creed.  Ue  did  not  change  becftTiso  ho  did  not 
grow  and  was  incapable  of  gmwing.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  changed  becaose 
hft  has  an  eitraordinary  vigour  of  body  that  in  its  tnrn  gires  him 
an  extraordinary  vigour  and  Ireshucss  of  mind.  It  is  no  more  a 
reproach  to  bim  that  his  iniud  can  accept  new  ideas  than  that  his  body 
at  four-soore  years  has  still  the  orectne&s  and  supjilenesa  of  youth. 

There  is  one  fact  always  too  much  foi^otten  in  the  laborions  charges 
of  inconsiBt«Qcy  brought  against  Iklr.  Gladstone.  Most  of  oar  public 
men  hav  some  portions  of  their  eartn-rs  in  tho  welcome  and  useful 
ehiaTOtcu.ro  of  private  life.  Save  that  he  once  appeared  in  private 
theatricals,  we  have  no  idea  of  what  kind  of  man  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  nntil  ho  becann-  a  promin<>nt  niemlj^r  of  tho  Birmingham  Coiw 
poration.  There  art*  tliose  who  say  that  he  began  by  being  &  stnmg 
Conservative,  and  that  in  the  gn-at  American  War  h^  had  exactly  tho 
same  leanings  towartiK  the  South  which  he  has  since  made  a  reproach 
to  Hr.  Gladstone.  Bnt  Mr.  Chainlierluinissafc  from  all  telling  attack 
on  this  controversy,  hid  in  the  obscurity  in  which  that  portion  of  his 
life  is  veiled.  It  is  not  ivo  wiih  Mr.  liladslono.  Wo  have  him  work- 
ing, speaking,  and  almost  thinking  before  our  very  eyes  since  he  woe 
twenty  vi-ars  of  Age  ;  for  half  a  century  he  has  bei'n  the  ^Hctim  of 
TOrbatim  reporting,  and  wlioao  wants  to  know  his  opinions  at  any  time 
on  any  possible  subject  has  only  to  turn  to  tho  newspaper  of  the 
period  and  he  will  find  them  all  set  forth  with  flmplitu^lc. 

Tho  reasonable  question  \a  ask  about  these  changt^s  is  whether  they 
were  rapid  and  sudden  and  wholly  to  be  unaccounted  for  except  by 
the  political  exigencies  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  is  a  charge  which 
will  not  bear  any  thorough  examination.  Take  tho  6rBt  of  his 
great  changes — his  change  from  the  Tory  to  the  Liberal  sido  of  the 
Douse.  That  cliange  was  brought  about  by  a  complete  alteration  in 
tho  circumstances  of  the  two  partJe^j.  Mr.  Di.sra(>li  had  broken  up  the 
old  Tory  party  and  created  the  Protectionist  revolt.  Protection  was 
then  the  chief  controversy  of  the  time  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on 
the  side  of  Free  Tiade,  it  wa»  but  natural  that  be  should  gradually 
drift  to  the  party  that  represented  Free  Trade  and  leave  the  party  thai, 
clung  to  Protection.  In  this  respect,  too.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  There  was  scarcely  a  prominent 
nian  among  those  who  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  adoption  of  Free 
Trade  that  did  not  become  like  Mr,  Gladstone  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
party.     It  is  as  absui-d  to  speak  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  adoption  of  tho 
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liberal  party  06  treason  as  it  Tronld  be  to  call  the  Marqais  of  Har- 

tington  an  apostate  becanae  his  always  strong  leanings  towards  Con- 

Bon'atiiiii]    should    finally    make   him   the    head    of    a   OonBerrativa 

iiiistratioQ.     Take,  again,  Mr.   Gladstone's  last   great  change  of 

1  do  not  mean  to  argue  Uome  Uule  here  ;  that  is  plainly 

apart  fivn)  my  pDrpo»e ;  the  one  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 

is   the  charge  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  change  of  opinion  upon  it  was 

sudden  and  abrupt.     There  is  no  charge  will  leas  bear  inrestigation. 

So  far  back  as  1&68,  during  the  groat  aeries  of  speeches  on  the  Irish 

nrch  and  his  Irish  polic}'  genendly,  Mr.  GladsLone  laid  down  the 

that  Ireland  ought  to  bo  governed  in  greater  accordance  with 

h  idf'aa.     That  -was  Homf  Rnlo  in  germ.      Vtotq  that  time  foi-ward 

ia  scarcely  a  year  in  which  one  cannot  trace  the  gradual  growth 

Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  of  the  policy  that  afterwards  culminat'ed  in 

the  nome  Rule  Bill  of  1386.      Fro<im'ntlr,  in  the  %-ery  heat  and  crisis 

of  thp  stroggle  over  eoPrcion  in  the  years  1 881  and  1 882,  Mr.  Gladstone 

declorr-d  his  desire  to  give  Ireland  a  considerable  and  even  a  gmeroas 

enlargement  of  her  local  administration.  A  policy  that  took  from  1868 

to  1886  to  mature  is  a  policy  that  can  rather  be  blamed  for  tardiness 

than  accused  of  undue  abruptness, 

Tlie»e  questions  as  to  the  political  consistencj-,  however,  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  questions  that  can  be  easily  discussed  and  decided  by 
the  lud  of  facts,  speeches  and  dates-  A  more  interesting  question  is 
whether  the  mind  of  3Ir.  Gladstone  is  a  straight,  honest,  frank  mind, 
or  one  dishonest,  prevaricating,  shuffliug.  There  are  mouy  people 
who  are  much  more  concerned  in  discussing  this  ({uestimi  than  in 
di8cu.vt:ing  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  this  in  the 
problem  about  which  ooutrororsy  will  probably  rage  more  fi(-rc»ly 
than  any  other.  My  own  impression  is  that  tlic  attacks  on  Air. 
Gladstone's  honesty  show,  not  so  much  a  want  of  charity  and  of 
truth,  as  a  want  of  intelligence  and  appreciation.  It  is  a  cbarge 
hich  I,  at  least.,  regard  as  one  to  excite  laughter  rather  tlian  rage. 
Indeed  [  would  go  fortiier,  and  &ay  that  I  would  require  no  better 
or  safer  test  of  a  man's  breadth  and  sympjithy  of  mind,  or  of  its 
narrowness  and  shallowin-s.'',  than  his  jndgment  upon  the  honetity  or 
dishonesty  of  Mr.  GladHUineV  character. 

And  yet  who  can  deny  that  n  want  of  faitli  in  the  honesty  of 
r.  Gladstone  is  widenpn-ad  and  passionately  held  ?  What  can  be 
the  reasons  for  such  a  contra-ci.  Ijetween  a  strong  and  widespread  im- 
pression and  what  I  and  no  many  milliotia  beciidcR,  reganl  as  the  plain, 
L  palpable  and  nnraistakable  truth  ?  The  first  reason  by  which  I 
HBecoiint  for  this  will  perhaps  startle  some  of  my  readers.  It  is  that 
^H(r.  Gladstone  is  a  Scotchman  and  not  an  Mngli<ihman.  litis  I 
^follow  up  by  the  sUtement  that  there  are  no  national  characters  in 
the  world  so  dii'erse,  so  unintelligible,  and  in  some  respects  so.  nn- 
tympatbetic  to  each  other,  as  the  character  of  the  English  and  that 
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of  the  Scotch  nation.  Amid  all  their  likenesses  uf  language  and 
history,  the  two  poopleg  romikin  perfectly  distinct  and  altnost  antagu- 
nistio.  One  haa  only  to  look  at  their  journals,  their  speeoiiea^  ami 
thoir  snljjocta  of  intoroat,  to  ace  tlio  broad  gulf  between  the  mind  of 
the  one  nationality  and  tho  other.  An  Eogliah  paper  would  bo  unsold 
in  Scotland ;  a  Scotch  paper  would  \nf  unread  in  England.  In  out 
English  papers  cvon  the  most  orthodox  jouninU  arc  compelled  to 
Bqneeso  thoir  aUnfuona  to  all  theological  me<!!tiiigii  into  a  few  bare 
lines;  and  most  of  our  journala  do  not  find  room  for  even  tho  mention 
of  that  groat  subject  which  ap|)OBls  to  the  doepeot  reflections  and 
emotbna  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  In  Scotland  you  find  th^^ 
reports  of  their  religious  gatherings  reported  with  the  same  vx\A 
ance  of  length  that  Is  given,  in  the  Timts  to  the  Porliameutary  reports. 
From  the  subtleties  of  dogmatic  dispute,  nine  out  of  tea  Engli.shmen 
turn  in  disgust ;  judging  from  their  newspapers  there  is  scarcely  any 
subject  which  appeals  moro  profoundly  to  the  interest  uf  Scotchmen. 

The  minds  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  show  their  diiTereucv  oC 
charactei'  even  in  thoir  speech.  I  remember  having  once  to  imswer, 
at  a  conbesbcd  election,  a  speech  of  tho  present  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland,  who  is  un{|uestionably  ono  of  tho  ablest  debaters  in  the 
House  of  Commoua.  Tint  Lord  Ad vocato -spoke  of  tlie  task  of  read- 
ing the  speeches  of  Gladstooians  as  ''  an  opi.-roAO  and  laborious  en- 
deavonr" — a  stylo  of  phraau  wry  characteristic  of  a  Scotchman,  bnt 
utterly  unliko  anytJiing  that  would  be  said  by  an  Englishman.  The 
non  and  almost  rancour  which  Scotchmen  bring  into  tiioir  political 
difierencos  aru  also  very  unlike  the  temper  of  most  Englishmen.  >ViLli 
all  their  eooInesR,  Scotchmen  dispLiy  an  amonnt  of  ardour  nt  tbnir 
political  controversies  that  Englii^hmen  cannot  display.  I  have  lict'n 
told  by  an  Kngli.'»h  journalist  that  he  saw  men  get  excited  over  thi*ir 
differences  at  Scotch  meetings  in  a  way  which  appeared  to  him  nnin- 
telligible  and  utterly  unlike  anything  he  bad  ever  seen  in  his  own 
oountrymen.  For  abstract  diftereuces  of  opinion  tho  Englishman 
no  care  :  it  is  not  so  much  that  they  do  not  attract  as  tliat  tJiey 
do  not  o.Tist  for  him  ;  and  he  would  no  more  think  of  quarrelling 
with  a  man  about  a  minute  diPTerence  of  dogma  tliau  on  a  i^aestlon 
in  calculus.  The  two  spirits  of  the  two  uatioti«  ai-e  well  embodied  in 
their  two  churches.  The  Church  of  England  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
^longer  a  cbuix^h  of  £xed  dogmas  ou  almost  any  tjuestion.  It  em- 
within  its  broad  and  aiupK'  folds  the  Kitualistf  scarcely  dis* 
tinguisliable  from  the  Catholic;  the  Evougclicnl,  scarcely  distiiigui till- 
able from  tho  Presbyterian  ;  and  the  Broad  Churchman  perilously 
near  the  Agnostic.  The  Scotchman  insists  tbal  his  Church  shall  liuvti- 
ita  code  of  doctrine,  cloar,  unmistakable,  and  tight^fittiug. 

Now  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  above  all  things,  a  Scotchman.     He  has  not  i 
one  drop  of  English  blood  in  liis  veins.     With  the  bkx)d  of  th<*  hardy 
and  canny  Soot  of  tho  south  is  mingled  the  quick  Celtic  blood  of  thai 
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ighlander.  Consider  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  Gnils  hiniMlf 
at  isgne  with  his  EnglUh  countrymen,  and  tou  will  see  that  they 
ih  tJie  pointti  in  bis  character  which  are  essentiallr  Scotch.  Tha 
snlitlpty.  the  long  qualifications,  the  scarcely  distinguistiabie  distinc* 
IRA  whicli  ho  uakes — ihe&o  are  the  tilings  which  every  Scotchnum 
1  underatoud,  and  which  your  t^iiical  Knglishnian  utterly  deg{n8es 
and  instinctively  distrusts.  And  Mr.  Gladstouo  rather  ag<^ravates  this 
^^Utrust  by  certitin  moral  qunlities  of  hia  own.  There  is  no  man  in 
^Be  world  who  hn^  so  k<«ii  a  desire  to  say  exactly  what  ho  mesne— 
^H^th«r  more  nor  ]«ea.  He  ia  so  anxious  to  do  this  that  he  is  never 
^Vhtialied  until  bo  has  madit  as  clear  to  the  minds  of  oiIkts  as  it  is  to 
his  own  the  thoaaand-aiul-oiif  lightg  and  cross-Hghts  in  which  even 
simple  questions  appi^ar  to  bis  own  far-sor-ing  and  almost  super-subtle 
mind.  And  h«ro  we  6nd  a  strange  parador  as  the  result.  The  very 
COoeBB  of  Sir.  Gladstone's  candour  has  been  the  most  pot^ut  factor  in 
producing,  on  certain  narrow  minds,  the  impre»^on  of  a  want  nf  can- 
door.  Ono  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  near  relatives  put  this  point  well  once, 
in  saying  that  the  very  eagerne-<^  of  Mr.  Gladfitnno  to  make  bitnself 
clearly  understood  often  produced  the  impression  that  he  was  shuffling. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  too,  that  tlie  academical  training  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  all  its  gifts,  produced  some  evil  results  on  hia  political 
charactor.  A  University  training — at  least  the  training  in  oat 
glUK  aniversities — s^vius  to  have  a  very  curious  eftect  npon  the  mind. 
ft  T7nivi=Tgity  man  always  appeai-s  to  me  to  argue  a  political  question 
on  its  broadest  but  its  narrowest,  not  on  its  essential  Imt  its  irrelevant 
8S.  Logic-chopping  seems  to  takt,-*  the  place  of  reasoning.  Wbea 
□g  of  the  broad  facts  of  life  your  UtiivcTsity  man  seems  more 
anxiona  about  tbf  must  lutiuiti-slmtil  and  trilling  distinctions  than 
over  tho  plain  and  large  poitiis  that  li<>  on  the  surface.     Mr.  61ad- 

I  stone  shows  Koine  of  the  same  vicn  in  niairy  of  his  public  utterances. 
h  Again,  Uie  very  receptiveness  of  Mr.  (iladstone's  mind  has  led 
IP  many  of  the  misapprehensions  of  which  ho  is  thu  victim.  An 
ptellect  that  is  essentially  open  and  candid,  fares  much  loss  fortu- 
■fttely  at  ibe  hands  of  n  large  portion  of  the  public  than  a  mind  that 
te  set  in  stolid  and  blind  prejudice.  There  is  no  man  so  consistent 
as  Lbe  narrow  man.  For  my  part  I  have  found  few  cJiaracterB  more 
unamiabte  and  more  untmstwortby  in  private*  and  in  public  life  tjian 
the  men  whose  set  opinions  nobody  could  change.  In  public  life  I 
say  dtflibiTately  there  is  greater  danger  from  obstinacy  tJian  from 
flexibility.  The  affairs  of  tho  world  do  not  go  straight  up  and  down, 
like  the  pothooks  and  hangers  of  the  copy-book.  It  is.  then,  to  Uie 
credit  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  not  to  his  discredit,  that  ho  has  been  able 
so  oft^n  to  change  his  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  still  mon>  to  the  creilit 
hi«  candoar  that  he  has  been  ready  to  confess  and  to  act  npon  the 
ange. 
There  is  another  consideration  which  moat  never  be  lost  sight  of 
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in  ft  f(ur  appKoiation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  character  There  m 
a  ourionB  misappn'licnaon  of  tho  position  of  a  man  in  the  Hoose  of 
Oonunons,  wMch  seemji  reiy  atrange  to  a  Member  of  I'ortiaincntf 
though  it  is  very  natural  to  anybody  trithoat  experience  of  that 
aagembly.  What  does  a  Member  of  rartiam^nt  do  when  he  riaea  to 
address  the  Koust-  of  Commons  ?  If  the  same  qneFtion  were  put  \viLb 
regard  to  a  barrister,  the  answer  would  be  simple.  The  barrister 
addnieses  to  tho  Court  and  to  the  jury  those  considerationa  which  ho 
thinka  best  suitpd  to  advance  the  interest  of  his  client.  There  is,  of 
oouree,  the  obligation  tJiat  he  ahall  nob  address  any  ai^mcnta  or  do 
anything  which  will  advance  injuetioe  or  condone  injostice,  and  that 
he  ahall  stand  strictly  within  the  limits  of  honour  and  truth.  These 
oonsideratdoDS  may  occasionally  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  heat  of 
advocacy ;  but  thongh  thoy  ought  not,  no  barrister  will  pronounce  any- 
thing but  Q  lenient  verdict  on  such  lapses  under  such  circnmstanoee. 
JLnd  now  «'hat  is  tho  answer  a«  to  the  purpose  of  the  speech  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament?  First,  what  ii;  a  Member  of  Parliament? 
He  is  a  combatant  for  oiTtaiii  principles,  tho  triumph  of  which  he 
holds  to  bo  for  the  eiinrmous  bt?nefit.  of  humanity.  Ho  is  opposed  by 
men  who  aro  att^-mpting  to  overthrow  a  cause  on  wliich — as  he  thinlca 
— hangs  the  future  happiness  of  roilHons  of  his  fellow-men.  Ho  is 
addreeaing  an  a8S(>nibly  in  which  he  han  foea  as  well  aa  frienda;  and, 
above  all  things,  his  speech  is  but  an  incident  and  a  weapon  in  tho 
warfare  of  ideas.  The  speech  of  a  AlemU'r  of  Parliament,  then,  oon- 
Bists  of  the  considerations  which  he  thinks  it  best  in  the  interests 
of  his  cause  to  lay  In-fore  Parliament  and  the  oonntr}-,  tho  oondiliun 
again  being  always  present  that  the  speech  shall  not  consciously 
advance  injustice  or  retard  justice,  and  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
strong  dictates  of  honour  and  Lonesty. 

Now,  if  T  may  venture  on  a  criticism,  it  would  be  not  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  conforms  too  closely,  but  has  not  oonforaied  closely  enough, 
to  this  standard  of  Parliamentary  oratory.  The  impelooiisness  of 
his  nature,  and  sUlI  more  than  that — and  this  is  the  point  which, 
above  all  others,  I  want  to  bring  out — the  very  ercess  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  caudour,  induce  hiiu  to  make  speeches  whicli  err  on 
the  side  of  justice  to  his  opponents  rather  than  parlLsan.^hip  to  his 
own  side.  One  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  severe  critics  is  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Hill ;  but  Mr.  Hill  wrote  many  years  ago  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  like  a  man  who  was  Uiiuking  aloud.  Exactly  so ;  we  can  sea 
the  working  of  )lr.  Gladstone's  own  mind.  Even  while  he  is 
addressing  us,  he  considers,  weighs,  ucc^pls,  or  rejects  the  arguments 
on  the  side  of  his  opponents  iis  though  they  went  argumeuls  in  favour 
of  his  own  prepossessions  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  his  opponents  are  able 
to  pick  from  his  speeches  more  passages  to  attac-k  tlian  from  tba 
Bpeeches  of  almost  any  other  of  their  op[}QQent«.     Thia  is  the  ooafir- 
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mstion  of  my  whole  case — that  the  defect  of  Air.  Gladstone's  speechea 
13  Dot  a  failare  in  candour,  but  au  exoeaa  of  candour. 

If  we  pass  from  this  point  to  a  genera]  conaideratJon  of  the  motives 
by  which  Mr.  tiliulstouc  has  been  imbued,  I  confess  luyeelf  unable  to 
evt-n  understand  the  position  of  thoso  who  deny  its  loftiness  ofpurpoeo 
and  intent.  Pure  selS&h  ambition  should  he  mode  not  only  of  sterner, 
but  also  of  less  acl-ivo  siufT.  Witness  ihe  thiog8  ho  haa  done  witJiin 
the  last  two  years,  following  uptjn  the  ihiiigH  he  has  done  in  the 
fUlneBS  of  liis  strenf^b.  What  j^tinister  or  great  public  man  has  ever 
gone  through  such  solf-impcsed  public  toil  ?  What  public  man  has 
over  passed  through  political  campaigns  of  snch  ti>rriblo  labour?  If 
wo  had  nothing  to  consider  but  the  election  campaign  of  IjoncAshire  in 
1868,  imd  of  the  campaign  against  the  Beaconsfield  administration  from 
1876  onwards — and  the  two  Jlidlothiaii  campaigns — we  should  have 
given  enough  to  !«how  that  there  hns  never  been  a  man  who  has  done 
Knch  terrible  work.  Bnt,  as  we  all  know,  the  labourer  has  not  tired, 
eren  though  the  evening  be  closing  in.  The  two  recent  campaigns — 
on«  in  the  Midland^i  and  one  in  the  West — are  unparalleled  as 
exampleg  of  the  preservation  of  vigour  beyond  the  usual  length  of 
men's  days.  But  that  is  nut  all ;  these  campaigns  teach  another  and 
a  higher  lesson.  I  ask,  could  any  man  hart*  gone  through  this 
positively  hideous  amuunt  of  toil  for  any  other  reason  than  tlie  glowing 
love  of  jnstice  aud  truth,  and  the  improvuiaent  of  man's  estate  ?  For 
applause  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  has  supped  his  full  of  popular  applause  ; 
and  he  knows  ^-erj-  littlo  of  human  nature — und  especially  of  political 
human  nature — who  does  not  know  that  cheers,  likf*  everything  else 
in  life,  pull  on  the  appetite,  and  that  to  public  men,  afler  a  fhort 
while,  the  inconveniences  and  toils  are  the  realities,  and  the  applause 
and  flatters'  the  irrelevances  of  political  cnmijaigning. 

The  sight  of  this  great  old  warrior  fighting  his  latest  battle,  his 
laiit  fight,  with  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  wound  and  toil  and 
pfhl,  as  iu  his  earliest  youth,  will  be  regarded  by  all  the  generations 
of  Englishmen  to  ootno  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  tttspiring 
apectjiclea  in  oil  their  histor)-.  They  will,  too,  take  it  as  typical  and 
emblematic  of  the  whole  choracter  and  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  small  touots  against  his  consiatenoy,  the  poor  sneers  at  his 
honesty,  the  misappreciation  of  a  myriad-sided  mind  by  the  narrow 
and  the  prtjudiced,  wher**  will  all  these  things  be  ?  What  the  future 
generations  of  Englishmen  will  think  of,  and,  perhaps,  alone  re- 
member of,  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  be  the  great  heart  that  inspirwl  to 
snoh  splendid  length  and  brilliancy  of  service  and  to  such  nnsiioring 
ttiil  in  th«?  grent  work  of  improving  the  lot  of  men  all  tlie  world  over, 
ftod  espedaity  of  adding  to  tbe  stability  and  glory  of  our  own  empire. 


T.  P.  O'Connor. 
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JT  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  the  novel  of  which  iho  title  Ftanda 
at  the  head  of  ihis  paper.      I   have   never  bi-en  a  Keviewi*x.      IJ 
hav«  nono  of  tho  f<ifts  which  enable  fw>  many  llcvicwora  with  ooosum-l 
mate  skill  to  hi:  blind  to  great  uirrits  and  lynx-ejed  to  minute  errors 
and  misprints.     Tho  merits  of  any  boob  wortliy  of  the  name  invariably 
loom  largor  before  mo  than  itei  faultt.      If  it  is  animated  by  a  noble  and 
aeriouB  porposc  1  read  it  with  the  solo  desire  to  gain  what  I  can  from  it^ 
and  I  leave  its  errors  aiid  limitations  to  b«  pointz-d  ont  by  others.  wh< 
will,  perhaps,  revol  in  the  senaa  of  their  own  soperiority  in  the  con- 
temptuous condemnation  of  books  of  which  tboy  could  not  have  writt«al 
a  tiingle  page.      So  many  of  thu  purest  and  grandest  works  of  gfuina^ 
with  which  the  world  has  ever  been  enriched  have  been  trampled  upon  j 
by  anonymous  arrogance,  and  have  continued  umujured  their  beiiefictmn 
influence,  still  "  adding  sunlight  to  daylight  by  making  the  happy 
happier;"  and  so  many  books,  radically  useless  and   nnworthy,  have 
been  heralded  into  life  with  tlourishes  of  trumpets  and  indiscriminate 
IBfaise— <jnly  to  die  before  the  year  is  over^tliat  I  for  one  will  have 
as  little  as  pw&ible  to  do  with  praising  books  which  are  foredoonied  tOj 
fulare,  or  sneering  at  books   which,  whatever  may  bo  their  impei 
feciions,  fulfil  in  any  ucasuni  tho  aims  which  the  authors  have  set 
before  theinselvi«,   and  may  increaat*   the   knowledge    or  hallow   tfat 
oepirationa  of  tho^e  who  read  them. 

Of  the  author  of  "  The  K.-th.-r  World  "  I  know  nothing,  and  hti 
pr<!viou8  novel,  ''  Demos,"  ha^  leh  no  strong  impression  on  my  mint 
Bui  hift  present  work  is  so  »>mbre  and  earnest  in  its  terrible  mftlii 
that  it  will  not  easily  he<  forgotten  Iw  any  wrioiis  thinker. 

And  this  realism  giv<>s  to  >t  a  far  tlee)ter  significance  than  nt 
belongs  to  it  a.-;  o  novol.      It  is  well  fitted  to  bring  tho  caroli.'SH,  the  it 
dolent,tho»ol6sh.'thclaxnrionsfac>r<toface  witi]  pr<'jhloms  which  it  will  be 
«  Smiih,  Elder  &  Co.,  iee». 
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impossible  for  Goremment  or  Society  much  longer  to  ignore.  Those 
probleiQB  make  some  of  ns  feel  as  if  the  splendonr  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  were  built  upon  the  slopes  of  a  volcano,  neither  extinct  nor 
eyea  slumbering,  but  which  gives  signs,  from  time  to  time,  that  not 
many  years  hence  it  may  burst  into  terrible  eruption. 

I  liave  called  the  book  realistic,  but  happily  it  is  an  English  book, 

and  the  reader  will  £ud  in  it  none  of  that  leprous  naturalism  which 

disgusts  every  honourable  reader  in  the  works  of  Zola  and  his  school. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  loathly,  nor  malignant,  nor  cynical, 

though  it  deals  throughout   with  the   ruin  and  shipwreck  of  human 

fxistence,  the  catastrophe  and  horror  of  hopeless  degradation.    But  as 

a  picture  the  book  is  unutterably  sad,  because  it  is  so  disastrously  true. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  personal  familiarity  the  writer  may  have 

^rived  his  intimate  knowledge  of    the   conditions   of    artisan   and 

psaper  life  in  the  dingiest  purUeus  of  great  cities  ;  but  after  thirteen 

years,  in  which  I  have   been    made  familiar  with  the  condition   of 

^ELgs  which  it  describes  I  can  bear  witness  that  not  one  element  of 

disaster  is  over-coloured,  not  one  touch  of  wretchedness  exaggerated. 

It  ia  on  this  ground  that  I  venture   to  call  attention  to  the  book,  in 

ord.^r  that  the  rich  and  the  noble  may  get  to  know  something  of  the 

Warld  which  lies  beneath  their  feet,  and  may  lay  to  heart  the  awful 

BiiTKificance  of  the  facts  which  are  here  revealed. 

The  characters  of  the  book  are  all  typical.    Thoroughly  natural  and 

mdividuai,  they  yet   represent  whole  classes  to  be  found  in  the  lower 

strata  of  society.     There  is  the  young  woman,  who,  with  every  crude 

*^<3-  tigerish  element  of  animalism  in  her  nature  uncorrected  by  a  single 

civ-iliaing   influence,   develops  into  a  monster  of  ferocity  and  cunning. 

Tnere  is  the  youth — strong,  clever,  good-looking,  intensely  egotistical — 

w^ho,  without  religion  and  without  a  conscience,  becomes  step  by  step 

*  *olon  and  a  brute.     There  is  the  married  woman  who  has  taken  to 

"''*^ilc,  whose  room  is  decorated  with   old  pledge-cards  of  total  absti- 

"^*»ce   which    she    has    repeatedly  violated,   who    is    assaulted    and 

^**ten  into  an  unrecognizable  mass  of  braises  by  the  husband  whom 

.    ®  lias  driven  to  desperation,  and  whom  she  consigns  to  prison  ;  who 

1^  *iien  deserted  by  him ;  who,  with  her  eyes  open  to  her  fate,  dreucbeB 

^""Belf  with   thick,  drugged,  stupefying  beer,  whenever  she  can  beg, 

fK  *^^^'  or  steal  twopence ;  and  who  is  dragged  hell-wards,  daily,  by 

.    ^    flaming  fiend  of  habit.     There  is  the  needle-girl,  with  her  help- 

^^^tiess,  her  nerveless  imbecility,   her   utter  ignorance,  her  dolorous 

".^^ttiness,    her  thriftless   marriage,    her  half-starved  children   dying 

^/*^Xit  her  like  flies.     The  writer  chooses  for  the  motto  of  his  book 

^    Sentence  of  Renan,    "  La  peinture  d'un  fumier  pent  Stre  justififis 

'^^^vu  qu'il  y  ponsse  une  belle  fleur ;  sans  cela  le  fumier  n'est  que 

^Ponssant."     These  grievous  specimens  of  humanity  are  foils  to  two 

^^t^ters — a  working  man  and  a  working  girl — who,   although  they 

^'^  unable  to  emerge  from   the  misery  through  whose  muddy  and 
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ehoreleKs  tide  they  haro  to  swim  for  their  very  lives,  yet  retain  to  the 
la^t  their  moral  nobleness. 

No  loss  true  to  Fact  are  the  pictures  of  the  scenes  in  the  midat 
of  which  thtiHu  characters  move  and  have  their  heing.  Readers  may 
here  learn  something  of  the  indescribable  tyranny  ofUn  exercised  in 
low  houBes  over  the  little  tluveys-of-all-work.  They  may  begin  to 
realize  the  cbrooic  misery  of  an  artisan  with  a  auperlluons  number  of  ^n 
-rickety  and  ill-conditioned  children,  who  have  no  prospect  before  them  ^| 
but  that  of  U)w  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  jrround  to  the  very  dust  by  ^^ 
thf  depivssion  of  poverty,  and  finding  in  the  etreets  a  burning  fiery 
furnace  of  every  temptation  to  careers  of  S(|ualor,  recklessness,  and 
Bin.  They  will  nee  how  facile  la  the  descent  to  Avemus  of  many  poor 
families  ;  at  how  fearful  and  accelerated  a  pace  they  may,  even  with  the 
beet  intentions,  go  all  down  hill,  because  they  have  the  glaring  incen- 
tives to  drunkenness  always  at  their  doors^ — incentives  fwu-fiilly  potent 
to  seduce  even  the  sober  nud  the  self-respecting  when  the  Icwlea  waves 
of  despair  begin  to  close  over  their  heads.  'ITiey  will  see  placarded 
as  it  were  before  their  eyes  the  incidents  which,  to  some  of  us,  an 
already  bo  painfUlly  familiar— a  "  respectable  "  funeral,  with  its  hideoaa 
concluding  wassail  of  beer  and  gin  ;  the  sort  of  food — ill-cooked,  un- 
wholesome, and  nnsatisfting — which  the  people  and  their  childreoi 
eat  J  the  picture  of  a  strcct-fight  between  two  women,  tearing  each 
other  till  their  cheeks,  run  with  blood,  amid  volleys  of  oatlis  and  ob- 
scenity from  the  leering,  jeering,  blighted,  dehumanized  crowd  of  men 
and  giria  and  hobbledehoys,  who  gloat  over  the  spectacle  with  an 
exhilaration  more  dcleatable  than  that  of  the  anciout  spectators  of  ft 
gladiatorial  show.  ITiey  miiy  contemplate  the  hiatorj"  of  a  soup- 
kitchen,  and  the  way  in  which  paupera  of  the  lowest  class  regard  the  soft 
"  philanthropy  "  of  their  richer  neighbouns.  ITiey  will  spend  a  day's 
honej-moon  with  a  pair  who  marrj'  within  a  few  shillings  of  destitution, 
and  the  expenses  of  whose  coarse  holiday  compel  them  next  morning  to 
pawn  their  wedding  ring.  And  these  are  but  fragments  of  the  mam* 
fold  initiation  into  the  lives  of  the  n^lected  and  improndent  poor. 

Out  of  many  such  Bcones  I  wilt  only  quote  one — the  fragment  of  a 
description  of  a  Bank  Holiday  spent  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  deniEena 
of  the  slums — which  I  quote  Ijocanse  it  is  one  of  the  least  painful. 

"  It  is  a  great  review  of  the  People.  On  the  whole  how  respertnble  they 
are,  how  wibcr,  how  deadly  dull  1  See  how  worn-out  the  poor  girls  nre 
bectmiiiig;  how  they  gape;  what  listless  eyes  most  of  them  have  I  Tha 
stmip  in  thn  shuiilders  so  universal  amongst  thorn  merely  means  overtoil  in 
the  w»rkr<min.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  shows  elements  of  taste  in  drees; 
vulgarity  and  worse  glttres  in  all  but  every  costume.  Ohson-e  the  middlo- 
agrd  women  :  it  woiih)  be  fimill  HiirpriRe  tlint  tht>ir  good  louks  tiad  vunislii*), 
but  whAnc*com«»  it  their  are  animal,  repulsivi*,  abewlut^Iy  viciaun  in  iigliiMwsl 
Mark  the  men  in  tliFir  turn  ;  four  iu  every  five  have  visage*  bo  defonue*!  by 
ill-health  Ihtit  they  excite  disgust ;  their  bair  w  cut  down  to  witliin  biUf  ui 
inch  of  the  M»]p;  (heir  legs  are  twi»(*d  out  of  shape  by  evil  ct'nditioiin  of 
life  from  birth  upwards.     Oite  of  Uie  Ureliei-  groups  is  surging  hitberH'ards  ; 
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bare  we  have  frolic,  here  we  have  humour.  The  young  man  who  leads  them 
has  been  going  about  all  day  with  the  lining  of  his  hat  turned  down  over  his 
forehead;  for  the  thousandth  time  those  girls  are  Bcreaming  with  laughter 
at  'the  sight  of  him.  Ha  !  ha  I  He  has  sUpped  and  fallen  upon  the  floor ; 
his  companions  treat  him  like  a  horse  that  is  *  down '  in  the  street.  '  Look 
out  for  his  'eels,'  cries  one ;  and  another,  '  Sit  on  his  'ed.'  If  this  doefoi't 
oome  to  an  end  we  shall  die  of  laughter One  of  the  party  is  an  un- 
usually tall  man.  '  "When  are  you  comin'  down  to  have  a  look  at  us } '  cries 
a  pert  lass  as  she  skips  by  him." 

After  this  the  writer  enters  into  details  which  anggest  the  most 
disagreeable  reflections,  and  he  concludes — 

"A.  great  review  of  the  People.     Since  man  came  into  being,  did  the 
world  ever  exhibit  a  sadder  spectacle  T  " 

Soch  is  the  glimpse  afforded  to  ns  in  this  book  of 

"  The  deep  dark  underworld  of  woe 
That  underlies  life's  Bhiniog  surfaces; 
Dim  populous  pain,  and  multitudinons  toll. 
Unheeded  of  the  heedless  world,  which  treads 
The  piteous  upturned  faces  underfoot 
In  the  gay  lout  wMcb  mshee  to  its  ends." 

TaJceu  in  the  mass,  the  lives  of  these  "  sons  and  danghters  of  misery, 

axxd  the  multitude  ready  to  perish  " — like  those  of  whom  South  said  that 

"  they  were   not  so  much  bom  into  the  world  aa  damned  into  the 

■"opld " — is  unilluminated  by  a  single  gleam  from  the  realm  of  light. 

Science,  with  all  its  glorious  revelations,  is  unknown  to  them.     ^Diey 

"ftTe  no  Art  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of  Nature,  or  to  brighten 

Uie   myeteries    of   life.       Nature   herself,   with  all  her  blessed   and 

healing  influences,  is  a  dead  letter  to  them,  and  they  not  only  see 

Dofching  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars,  but  it  has  never  even  occurred 

^  them,  amid  their  foul  surroundings,  that  these  have  any  loveliness 

*D  them.     Religion  does  not  seem  to  touch  them.    They  scarcely  ever 

hear  the  name  of  God  except  to  float  a  lie  or  weight  an  imprecation. 

^^    clergyman  makes  his  appearance  in  these   pages  ;  and,  in  that 

'^^pect,  they  are  hardly  true  to  fact,  for  there  is  not  a  single  London 

P**^Bh  in  which  the  clergy  are  not  at  work.      Yet,  of  most  of  the 

^&psed  masses,"  it  is  emphatically  true  that  tbey  have  no  hope,  and 

"*    without  God  in  the  world. 

VVhat  is  the  object,  it  may  be  asked,  of  painting  such  scenes,  such 
.  ^-^actera— such  conditions  of  society,  and  of  human  life  reduced  to 
'"  larest  and  blankest  elements  of  spiritual  death,  of  moral  atrophy, 
"physical  degradation  ? 
^  ^  the  object  only  were  to  provide  amusement  for  a  passing  hour,  or  to 
"^^^ttulate  by  new  sensations  the  jaded  appetite  of  the  novel-reader ; — 
^J^  if  the  object  only  were  to  furnish  a  terrible  exhibition  for  a  cold  and 
^'^^ulting  curiosity — it  would  be  worthy  of  the  severest  reprobation. 

If,  ^ain,  it  were  the  purpose  of  those  who  describe  this  triumph  of 

™^  fraud  and  malice  of  the  devil  and  man,  to  foster  in  our  minds  the 

^*^adening  pessimism  which  makes  men  acquiesce  in  the  dogma  that 
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tbia  ifl  tbe  wont  of  all  possible  irorlda — it  would  be  an  unhealthy'  ui(l 
misdiracted  object.  I 

Nor  shoulfl  we  protest  less  distmctly  against  any  notion  that  sncb 
realistic   pictures    are    excusable  only  on  the    plea  of  Art  for  Art's 
B^e.     That  "  each  things  are"  is  not.  in  itself,  on  adequate  excuse 
for  dragging  them  into  publicity.     That  a  dunghiU  existe,  or  that  a 
beggar's  foot  is  dirty,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  painting  them.     Nat 
herself  protests  within  us  against  the  revelation  of  her  horrors, 
laying  bare  ofhi^r  sores.      "  We  are  bound  to  retioenoe,"  says  6«or 
Eliot,  "  most  of  all  by  that  reverence  for  the  highest  efforte  of  ot 
common  nature,  which  commands  us  to  bury  its  lowest  &£alities,  it» 
inrincnblc  romnanta  of  the  brute,  its  most  agonising  struggl(^s  with^H 
temptation,  in  unbroken  silence."     Tbero  is  nothing  which  militAtoa^l 
against  this  canon  in  truthful  pictures  of  the   evil   elements   whidi 
defile  the  outmost  waves   of  civilisation  in  onr  great  cities,  if  those 
pictures  be  treated  in  a  pitiful  and  noble  spirit.     In  touching  on  thOj 
tragedies  of  the  country  Wordsworth  wrote — ■ 

"  The  gcDonittons  nrc  prop&red,  the  panse. 
The  ctcmnl  porig.-o  arc  TMuly ;  the  AnaA  vtrife 
Ot  poor  HoIIlUlKy'^  alltk-led  n-m 
StTDSgliag  in  \itxa  with  riitlil«i^  tleatluj'.'* 

It  is  true,  alaa !  that  the  lives  of  the  slums  show  as  a  tn^ody  in  all 
its  pathos  without  any  of  its  dignity,  and  a  low  come^Iy  with  all  it 
Tulgarism  but  none  of  its  fun.     But  we  do  not  cout«mplate  it  as 
scenic  eflbct,  nor  as  though  we  were  like  the  gods  of  Kpicurus,  cai^-j 
less  of  the  world.      We  look  on  it  that  we  may  not  be  content  to  hie 
ourselves  from  the  sufferings  of  our  kind,  but  that  we  may  fr'e)   thoii 
reality  and  aim  at  their  alleviation.      UilUons  of  us  read  the  account 
o£  the  horrors  in  WhitechapeJ.      If  we  do  so  out  of  a  morbidly  ii-stbelii 
delight  in  the  thrill  and  shudder  of  horror  which  they  cause,  wi<  du  il 
If,  after  reading  them,  we  only  shrug  our  shoulders  and  fold  our  ban 
in  callous   aoquieecenco  in   that  ivhich   is  supposed  to  be  inevitable 
we  do  ill.     If  we  read  thooi  with  a  souBe  of  humiliation,  a  aeuse 
something  like  personal  guilt  in  the  fa4:t  tliat  t Hoy  should  go  on.  in   tb4 
midst  of  us,  a  sense  of  terribbt  followiihip  in  the  suiTerings  of  those 
whom  we  we  suffer,  we  may  rise  puriOed  and  stiniulal^d  to   noble 
efforts  by  Ihtir  pemsal ;  and  then,  in  reading  them,  wc  do  well. 

No  one  can  watch  the  signs  of  the  times  without  observing  thi 
these  woes,  which  for  the  present  seem  to  be  inmirabln  and  increasingj 
tend  to  produce  in  many  minds  the  two  feelings  of  a  supercilious  dii 
gust  and  an  absolute  despondency.     Both  feelings  iind  expressioa  in 
the  painful  lines  of  a  recent  poet : — 

"  In  (lirl  luid  ■in  je  all  wcra  born. 

In  Un  ftnil  dirt  vc  all  wcro  bn.'J ; 
Mot  yoars,  in  Irath,  not  yonn  \<y  ^ffm 

The  offul  which  \s  iooA  iui><     < 
Wallow  until  yonr  liifro  bn  tin 
Sataa't  god-chUdren.  take  Twui  ^iur. 
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"  Tbe  master  whom  yonr  fathers  served 

Will  bate  no  tittle  of  hia  wage ; 

Deformed,  enfeebled,  and  unnerved, 

Ye  totter  to  your  early  age. 
And  earth's  embrace  soon  shrouds  the  few 
For  whom  the  sky  was  never  blue. 
*  *  *  * 

"  Take  gold  ;  disperse  the  rich  man's  store. 
Take  it ;  and  satisfy  yoar  need ; 
Then  misbeget  some  millions  more 

For  our  posterity  to  feed. 
We  cannot  measure  worlds  by  rule, 
Kor  put  a  continent  to  school." 

In  my  opinion  nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  future  of  Bociety 
than  the  spread  of  such  a  habit  of  mind  as  these  veraes  indicate. 
Tkxay  tear  np  by  the  roots  the  two  sole  trees  of  healing  which  can  be 
<mat  into  the  Marah-waters — Sympathy  and  Hope. 

TThe  poor,  the  miserable,  the  vicioua,  the  degraded  can  never  be 
TO^^ed  except  by  the  spirit  of  sympathy.  Benefits  scornfully  flnng 
to  them,  as  we  would  scarcely  fling  a  bone  to  a  dog,  will  neither  im- 
proTe  tbdr  lot  nor  touch  their  hearts.  It  is  wholesome  for  us  to 
TOTnember,  with  trembling  gratitude  to  "  the  Father  of  Mercy  and  the 
God  of  all  Consolation,"  that  had  our  lot  been  cast  where  theirs  is 
cast  we  should  have  been  no  better  than  they.  The  poacher's  widow 
in  *'  Yeast  "  sings  very  truly — 

"  We  quarrelled  like  brutes,  and  who  wonders  ? 
What  self-respect  could  we  keep, 
Worse  hou.vcd  than  your  hacks  and  your  pointers. 
Worse  fed  than  your  hogs  and  your  sheep  ? 

"  Our  daughters  with  ba-se-born  babies 
Have  wandered  away  in  their  shiuue  ; 
If  your  misses  had  slept.  Squire,  where  they  did. 
Your  missc-s  might  do  the  same." 

The  child  of  the  noble  often  exhibits  vices  mean  enough  and  scan- 
sions enough  in  spite  of  his  luxurious  education  and  lofty  lineage  : 
t»ke  him  from  his  cradle,  and  let  him  be  brought  up  amid  the  reeking 
ffl&mies  of  the  slum,  and  he  would  diifer  in  no  respect  from  the 
Itttfing,  hulking  sots  who  hang  with  their  dirty  pipes  in  their  mouths 
in  obscene  groups  round  the  doors  of  our  vilest  gia-shopa.     "We  are 
not  made  of  porcelain  and  they  of  coarser  clay.    Jnat  as  there  are  dull 
grey  atones  which,  when  you  cleave  them  open,  show  threads  of  gold 
within  them,  so  there  are  threads  of  golden  heroism  and  nobleness  in 
all  bat  the  very  foulest  hearts.     If  1  may  borrow  the  illustration  of 
St.  Augustine  I  should  say  that  the  human  heart  is  never  altogether 
s  sanctuary,  or  altogether  ar  sewer.     There  are  potentialities  of  good 
in  the  felon,  and  of  evil  in  the  saint.     Paetus  Thrasea  saw   deeply 
into   the    human  heart,  when    in  excuse    for    tbe  genial    tolerance 
which  sterner  Stoics  blamed,  he  often  reminded  them  that  Qui  vitia 
odii,  odit  honihics.     But  Christian  sympathy  is  a  truer,  larger,  tenderer 
thing  than  the  disdainful  tolerance  of  the  Stoic.     It  remembers  that 
even  the  pablican  and  harlot  have  souls  for  which  Christ  died. 
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Kor  will  any  deep  and  abiding  good  bo  wrought  by  thoBO  who 
Abandon  the  Rtimiilu!)  of  Hope.  He  who  wonld  elevate  his  rac<>,  and 
help  in  the  care  of  its  chronic  sicknesses,  mnst  work  in  the  belief  of  ^^ 
the  Jewish  sage — SanabiUi/<cit  nationet  terrae.  It  is  true  that  tho  ^^ 
conditions  which  so  seriously  menace  the  stability  of  the  fntnre  seem  to 
be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  tliat  we  have  no  known 
means  of  counteracting  them  except  by  processes  which  seem  to  b© 
disoooragingly  slow  and  ineffectual.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
right  to  rely  upon  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  mankind  has  be«i 
on  the  whole  an  upward  progress.  Humanity  advances  over  the 
wrecks  and  rains  of  its  own  past,  but  it  advanoes  still.  The  pn^rcflB 
of  TrutJi  may  often  seem  to  have  been  "  from  scaffold  to  scaSbld,  and 
from  stake  to  stake,"  nud  her  footsteps  to  have  been  laid  on  the 
bleeding  hearts  of  many  of  her  votAnee ;  yet  her  progress  has  all  the 
certainty  of  a  Law.  Things  look  very  bod  at  present,  Tho  throateu- 
ingly  rapid  multiplication  of  tlie  unfit  and  the  struggling,  who  sjro 
bom  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  great  and  overcrowded 
cities  in  far  greater  multitudes  than  among  the  sober,  tho  thrifty,  and 
the  prosperous,  is  a  danger  which  can  hardly  fail  to  face  the  next 
generation  like  a  gigantic  spectre.  Bat  in  all  other  respects  the 
aspect  of  the  world  has  oft«n  been  far  more  disoournglng  than  it  is  at 
this  moment,  it  was  so  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  when 
maaaes  of  the  population  were  within  a  very  measurable  distance  of 
starvation.  They  were  saved,  and  their  posterity,  by  the  disooveiy  of 
steam,  by  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  by  the  immense  impulse  thnj 
given  to  trade,  and  by  the  direct  agency  of  aoand  and  philanthropic 
legislation.  Granted  that  some  of  these  ameliorating  iiiilaeDce«  have 
spent  their  force,  is  it  rash  to  hope  that  science  and  the  wisdom  of 
myriads  of  teeming  brains  may  have  further  discoveriee  in  B(or9  for 
us?  We  cannot,  indeed,  count  upon  such  interventions  as  though 
they  were  certainties ;  but,  encouraged  by  th>.-  many  deliverances  g£_ 
the  past,  we  can  work  and  hope. 

I^fessor  Huuly,  with  th&t  marvelloos  power  of  language 
gives  so   deep   au  impresaiveness  to   many  of  his   utlenmccs, 
described  an  East-end  parish  in  which  he  spent  some  of  his  earliost 
yearv.     Over  that  parish,   he  says^  niight  have  been  written  Dante's 
inscription : 

"  All  liopo  atnndou  ye  who  «aUir  bere." 

After  speaking  of  its  physical  misery,  its  supernatural  and  perfectly 
astonishing  deadness,  he  says  that  he  embarked  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  savage  life  in  ull  couceivablo 
conditions  of  savage  degradation,  and  he  assures  us  that  he  found 
"  nothing  worse,  oothing  more  degrading,  nothing  so  ho]H.>leff6,  nothing 
nearly  so  intolerably  dull  and  miserable  as  the  Ufa  I  liad  left  behind 
me  in  the  East-«nd  of  London."  He  says  that,  were  tho  alteniativF 
presented  to  him,  ho  would  deliberately  prefer  the  life  of  the  Bamge 
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to  that  of  tliosc-  people  in  CliriatiaD  London.  And  he  added  these 
Actlemn  words:  "  NotluDg  would  pleasu  me  better — not  wen  the  dis- 
corery  of  a  new  truth — than  to  contribute  toward  tliebt-ttering  of  that 
«t&te  of  tbiugs  ivbkk,  unlcix  wue  and  UnrivicHi  men  take  it  in  hand, 
■will  tend  to  bcc&me  worse,  mid  to  create  mniethimf  worse,  than,  saitifffri/- — 
a  yrtat  Serbonian  bog,  wUitJt,  in  tkt  long  run,  ipill  mcaHow  up  the  surface 
cnut  of  civilization.'^ 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  it  is  not  only  the  clorgy,  or  only  profoa&ed 
philanthropists,  who  are  alarmed,  and  even  horror-atricken,  by  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  And  yet  many  turn  away  with  utter  wearineBS,  and 
begin  merely  to  sneer  and  criticize,  and  start  objections,  when  wo  ask, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

The  onthor  of  the  book  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  has  Itttle  or  nothing  to  impress  upon  ns  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
remedy.  In  ono  passage  ho  says,  with  unconcealed  irony :  "  To 
hmnanizt-  the  mnltitade  two  things  aro  necessary — two  things  of  the 
mmplest  kind  conceivable.  In  thefir^  platt,  you  mxiat  tfftiei  an  «i/tw 
£kangt  of  teonnmif.  fonditiotut .-  a  preliminary  s/fp  of  u-Kich  every  tiro 
wUl  rctfutfHii.-  the  f.u.uncss.  Tlien  you  must  bring  to  bear  on  the  new 
order  of  things  the  constant  influence  of  mosic."  Tliis  leaves  us 
terribly  at  sea,  and  even  Professor  Huxley's  guidance  becomes  of  little 
immediate  practical  service.  "'  Cultivate  tht?ir  intelligence  and  sense 
of  dignity,"  he  says ;  *'  give  them  higher  aspirations  than  those 
which  could  be  gratified  by  their  common  rices,  aud  they  would 
improve  the  houses  of  their  own  accord. "  The  nalioual  education 
Act  of  1870  was  meaut  to  cultivate  their  intelligence.  It  is  the  daily 
and  hourly  ollbrt  of  the  clergy,  in  their  parishes,  and  by  agoncies  with- 
out numlH''r,  to  give  them  higher  aspirations.  Yet  Uie  tide  of  vice 
ftnd  pauperism  seems  to  roll  on  with  ever  dcepc-r  aud  ever  muddier 
waters  as  the  number  of  the  unemployed  WconifS  more  and  more 
mimanagenble.  The  gin  palaces  are  still  the  prolific  curse  of  all  tbe 
most  squalid  neighbourhoods,  and  the  rotting  ruukeries  in  which 
infamons  generations  of  harlots  and  felons  huvo  herded  together 
remain  unimproved  and  uudestroyed. 

Is  there,  then,  no  remedy  ?  Is  this  deepening  curse  to  continne 
until  the  pit  swallows  it  ?  Let  me  say  at  once  that  there  is  no  new 
remedy,  no  miraculous  remedy,  no  remedy  of  instantaneous  efficacy. 
As  onr  most  eminent  living  statesman  told  ns  long  ago,  *'  Tt  is  against 
the  ordinanw  of  Providence,  it  is  against,  the  interests  of  man,  that 
immediate  reparation  should  bo  possible  when  long-continued  evils 
hare  been  at  work.  For  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  against  mio- 
doing  would  be  removed  if  at  any  moment  the  consequences  of  mis- 
doing could  be  repaired."  \^V>  must,  therefore,  accustom  ourselves 
to  the  repetition  and  reinforcement  of  old  and  simple  principles,  and 
we  must  rely  for  deliverance,  not  upon  new  and  atortliog  propositions, 
bnt  upon  simple  fidelity  to  acknowledged  truths. 
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Tbe  first  remecly  of  all  is  to  arotuo  the  serious  altention  of  the 
whole  nAtioQ.  Until  men  grasp  with  equal  conriction  the  two  &oC» 
that  these  things  are,  and  that  they  ought  not  so  to  be,  nothing  will 
be  done.  This  It  ia  which  raakeii  it  so  necessaiy  to  insist  again  and 
again  on  the  proofs  that  the  moral  world  in  the  lower  streets  of 
our  great  cities  is  a  fearful  chaos,  and  that  unless  we  can  improv9 
it  n  catastrophe  ia  surely  at  hand. 

Till  these  facta  are  realized  far  more  deeply  than  is  yet  tho  casa 
oU  eiforts  will  be  half-hearted,  and  most  of  them  will  be  dirfcati-d  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Appetit<^,  Interest,  nud  (irced.  But  wbeu 
the  Bcnso  of  oar  responmbility  is  felt,  and  the  belief  that  our  natiooal 
prosperity  and  to  some  extent  Kven  onr  nmionnl  existence  is  &t 
stoke,  has  sunk  into  tho  hearts  of  our  rich  and  ruling  classes,  surely 
something  cffectnal  will  bo  done  by  national,  by  social,  by  individual 
effort.  TTiere  yet  is  time.  Lot  it  not  be  said  of  Kngland  that  the* 
things  which  belong  to  her  peace  are  hid  from  her  eyes  because  shfr 
tnew  not  the  time  of  her  visitation. 

The  misery  and  degradation  of  the  lowest  classes  will  hardly  be 
touched  till  it  has  been  recognized  how  silly,  and  often  how  nican^ 
selSsh,  is  the  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  Temperance  Reformers.  Until 
the  nation  sees  that  it  is  its  imperative  duty  to  diminish,  if  not  to 
end,  by  strong  and  determined  legislation  the  intolerable  and  intt-r- 
minable  curse  of  drink,  to  control  the  liquor  Iratlic  by  the  most 
stringent  conditiooa,  to  punish  drunkenness  ns  a  crJmt*,  and  to  pnt' 
down  the  needles&ly  luultiplied  templatious  tu  this  woret,  most  fatA],. 
and  most  continuous  cause  of  ruin  and  brutality,  nothiug  will  be 
achieved.  If  the  English  praplu  is  not  serious  enough,  or  righteous 
onough,  or  »elf-deuyiug  enough  to  defeat  the  tyranny  of  the  drink 
interest,  it  may  fold  its  hands  and  await  the  certain  and  Cnal 
catastrophe.  If,  ou  the  other  hand,  we  summon  up  HufHcierit  conraige 
to  swoep  aaide  base  sophistries,  and  to  save  myriadn  from  dBSimction 
by  grappling  with  this  master-lieiid  of  drink,  all  other  legislative 
remedies  would  very  soon  become  elTectunl.  Rookeries  would  be 
rebuilt;  slums  would  bo  swept  away;  virtne  wonld  bo  encoarag(»d; 
tiie  interests  of  vice  would  he  harassed ;  it  would  become  mncfa  easier 
to  do  good,  and  much  more  difficult  to  do  evil. 

And  socially  there  must  be  a  far  greater  awakenment  to  the  sense 
of  duty.  At  present  the  few  are  magnlfioently  liberal,  the  many  ore 
shamefnlly  uncharitable.  Let  every  rich  man  resolutely  set  dowu 
how  much  he  spenda  on  himself — on  his  plate,  his  horsea,  carriages, 
servants,  yachts,  moors,  travels,  pictures,  hric-i-broc,  dinners,  taxA 
luxuries;  hot^r  much  he  spends  un  the  dresses  and  diomoods  of  bis 
wife  and  daugliters ;  and  then  how  much  he  gives  of  his  inoome 
to  the  canse  of  sick  and  suffering  humanity.  Tt  has  become  n  nece^ 
sitj*  of  the  day  that  the  rich  should  more  and  more  feel  the  guilt  of  & 
purely  seliish  luzuiy  uDocoompaoied  by  either  public  munificence  or 
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private  generosity.  If  they  be  Christians,  let  them  ask  whether  they 
nttAch  any  meaning  at  all  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  St.  Jamea 
and  other  Apostles ;  to  the  meauing  which  Christ  intended  to  convey 
by  the  Parables  of  the  Rich  Fool,  and  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  J^et 
them — and  let  us  all — look  well  to  it  that  we  have  no  shore  in  the 
interests  of  crime,  no  iuvfatment  in  gains  derived  from  the  causes  of 
human  misery.  Let  us  all  vei-y  solemnly  put  to  ourselves  the  question 
whether  we  have  not  isomething  to  do  towards  thesolationof  menacing 
problems.  Religion,  unless  it  take  the  most  active  part  in  the 
struggle  to  Secure  amelioration  for  the  lot  of  the  miserable,  becomes 
a  mere  despicable  and  effeminate  religionism.  Christ  was  no  Pbariseo, 
for  ever  falminaLing  minute  theological  definitions,  fussing  about 
trivial  pmnts  of  ceremony,  and  Haunting  in  phylacteries ; — riio  anm- 
mory  of  His  work,  given  by  the  greatest  of  His  Apostles,  is  that  '*  He 
went  about  doing  good." 

It  is  true  that  social  effort  ib  becoming  increasingly  active.  The 
organizations  for  helping  the  poor  are  numerous.  Somo  of  them,  it 
is  to  bo  feared,  are  not  very  wise,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  more  or 
leas  languishing  for  lack  of  funds.  Yet  very  many  of  them,  and  some 
in  noai'ly  every  parish,  are  doinj?  at  least  something  to  make  the 
TicioQB  bettor  and  the  wretcht^  more  happy.  If  the  laity  in  each 
pariah  would,  even  in  those  narrow  areas,  sustain  the  true  work  of 
the  Chorch  of  God,  both  by  personal  efforts  and  by  adequate  gifts,  the 
multiplication  and  effectiveness  of  these  minor  endeavours  would  be 
most  powerfully  felt  in  the  aggregate  result.  There  are  many 
thousands  for  whom  their  own  Parish  famishes  a  far  moro  useful  unit 
for  philanthropic  endeavour  than  the  Nation  or  the  World. 

Lastly,  we  haro  each  of  us  one  plain  individual  duty.  If  each  of 
us  swept  thoroughly  before  our  o^vu  doors  the  streets  would  be  clean. 
If  each  of  us,  ontBide  the  narrow  limits  of  our  domesticity  and  our 
profefision,  could  IionoBtly  say  that  we  are  contributing  our  direct  per- 

'Bocal  self-denial,  as  WidI  as  our  money,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
wretclied  and  the  tempted — if  each  of  iib  woidd  undertakn  the  kindly 

I  care  of  so  much  as  one  poor  family,  or  even  one  poor  child,  how  vast 

'wonld  be  the  general  amendment !  In  "The  Nether  World  "  the  kind- 
hearted  working  man  ungrudgingly  undertakes  the  support  of  his  wife's 
family,  though  at  the  cost  of  all  personal  self-indnlgence ;  and  the  good 
working  girl  is  at  least  able  to  make  life  endurable  for  one  wretched 
widow.     And  in  sneh  work  they  found  the  only  happiness  which  was 

^open  to  them.  * 

"In  each  life  little  for  congratulation.  He,  with  the  amhitionfi  of  his 
youth  frustrated,  neither  au  artist  nor  a.  Ictuler  of  men  in  the  battle  for 
[justice.  She,  no  saviour  of  society  by  tlie  force  of  ft  superb  example;  no 
'daughter  of  the  people  holding  wre.-«Itti  in  trust  for  the  people's  needs.  Yet 
to  both  was  their  work  given.  UomarlcBd,  unpncouraged  save  hr  their 
h>ve  of  QprightnefMi  and  merey,  they  iitood  by  the  sidv  of  those  more  bapleM, 
brought  some  comfort  to  hearts  less  courageous  than  their  own.     where 
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thoy  nhnie  it  was  not  oil  «Urk.  Sorrow  cei-taiiiiy  awaited  them,  perobance 
defeat  in  ev<;n  tho  hiiiitbis  aimu  tUat  tbey  had  set  tfaMuelves :  but  at  ieasl 
thuir  live*  wnnl.]  romjiin  ii  protest  against  tbose  l>ruto  forcM  of  BOcietj  which 
fill  with  wreck  the  abyssos  of  tho  nether  world." 

Tt  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  right  keynotes  is  here  struck.  /kfUt 
the  awful  revelatioD  of  depressioa,  struggle,  and  vicious  misery,  it  might 
be  c&lled  by  some  a  riilic^dous  autL-climax  to  point  to  the  work  of  two 
lives  so  obscure  and  so  ooufeasedly  iuefiectuaL.  But  multiply  tho  two 
Uvea  by  tuns  of  thoosonds  and  the  good  work  is  done.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  say  of  those  who  strive  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  '"  Oh, 
he  can  point  out  evils,  but  be  has  no  remedy  to  suggest  worth  siieoking 
of."  And  with  tliis  Kxcuue  men  lay  to  their  souIb  the  (Inttmng  unction 
that  they  are  exempted  from  doii^  anything  in  particular,  llie  eu^cuse 
will  not  avail  them.  Look  at  the  work  done  for  the  good  of  mankind 
by  one  man,  Thomas  Ciarkaon  ;  by  om-  man^  John  Howard  ;  by  one 
man,  John  Pounds,  a  poor  cobbler;  by  one  man,  William  Carey ;  by 
one  man,  William  Llojrd  Garrison  ;  by  one  woman,  Elizabeth  Fry.  A 
single  nobleman,  Lord  Shaftesbur.',  Iielpeil  fo  lift  rajTinds  ont  of  the 
abyssea  of  ignorance  and  oppression ;  nnd  he,  speaking  of  a  ainglis 
■effort — that  of  Ti'mperance  lieform — said  that  had  it  not  been  for  tho 
work  of  temperance  aocieties  (which  it  is  the  fashion  of  selfish  doctrinauNHi 
to  sneer  at  and  doapise)  we  shoold  long  ago  have  been  merged  in  such  a 
delnge  of  intemperance  and  crime  us  would  have  swept  away  our  wholo 
civilisation.  No  one  need  be  a  coward  or  &  fain/ant  in  tlip  crusade. 
individually  every  one  of  us  can  make  his  life  more  actively  kind, 
fuore  gencronsly  sympothetic.  more  thoughfully  beneficent,  more  disci- 
plined in  imselfishneas.  Socially  every  one  of  us  can  lend  large  help, 
pecaniarily  or  otherwise — were  it  merely  by  steady  and  adequate  con.* 
tributions  to  the  olTertories  in  our  churches — to  the  many  endeavours 
to  restore  to  the  lives  of  the  poor  something  of  that  uaturnl  bK-ssedness 
which  has  been  crushed  out  of  them  by  the  pressure  uf  civilisation. 
Nationally  as  citizens  every  one  of  ns  can  help  forward  the  eflbrta  of 
those  who  are  striving  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Law  to  protect  nations  from  oppression,  robbery,  and  ivrong',  and 
who  aro  convinced  that  even  that  kind  of  legislation  which  hoa  beon 
stigmatized  as  "grandmotherly,"  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  which 
adepts  a  masterly  inactivity  of  indifference  and  neglect  If  we  ane 
rsBolute  to  put  into  play  these  remedies  which  God  has  placed  within 
our  reach,  the  time  would  assuredly  not  be  far  distant  when  the  worst. 
horrors  of  the  prt^sont  state  of  things  amid  the  densely  crowded  poor  of 
our  groat  cities  would 

*-  Live  but  tn  the  memory  ot  rime. 
Who.  like  a  penitent  llbertloe,  bIuU  etart. 
Look  buck,  and  ahodder  at  tii«  younger  jtus." 
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SICILY  has,  daring  the  last  dozen  years,  become  much  more 
frequented  than  it  used  to  be  either  by  travellers  or  by  tourists. 
By  travellers  we  may  understand  those  who  journey  with  some  distinct 
rational  object  before  them,  be  it  politics,  antiquities,  geology,  botany, 
or  any  other.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  tourists,  who 
come  only  because  the  fancy  takes  them  to  go  somewhither  and  a  further 
fancy  leads  them  to  Sicily,  In  that  island  the  two  classes  may  be  easily 
known  from  one  another.  A  geographical  teat  marks  them  oat. 
The  tourist  does  not  venture  himself  beyond  some  half-a-dozen  well- 
known  towns,  in  some  of  which  he  will  find  all  the  refinements  of 
European  civilization,  and  in  all  some  approach  to  them.  The 
traveller  goes  further,  and  does  not  always  fare  worse.  For  the  sake 
of  his  object,  whatever  it  is,  he  can  put  up  with  a  few  little  incon- 
veniences, and  his  reward  is  to  find  a  good  deal  everywhere  in  his 
own  special  line  and  a  good  deal  of  other  kinds  thrown  into  the 
bargain.  If  a  man  has  simply  gone  round  by  Palermo,  Girgenti, 
Syracuse,  Taormina,  unless  he  can  plead  real  shortness  of  time,  short- 
ness of  time  not  of  his  own  making,  he  may  be  set  aside.  If  he  has 
climbed  up  to  Centorbi  and  Castrogiovanni,  if  he  has  made  his  way 
to  the  lake  of  the  Palici  and  to  the  mud-volcano  of  Maccaluba,  then 
he  may  be  greeted  as  a  brother.  If  he  has  not  gone  with  one's  own 
particular  object,  he  must  have  gone  with  some  other  object  no  less 
praiseworthy.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can  have  gone  to  any  of 
those  places  simply  because  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  go  to  it. 

My  own  business  in  Sicily  has  naturally  been  the  study  of  the 
historic  sites  and  the  great  buildings  of  the  island.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  work  at  these  things  without  bringing  in  some  other  things 
as  well.   An  inquirer  in  Sicily  is  driven,  however  small  his  preparation 
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may  be,  to  attempt  something  in  the  way  of  g©olc^  and  something 
in  the  way  of  numismatics.     Both  eubjecta  are  of  importance  erery- 
where,  but  they  are  of  special   importance  in  Sicily.     The  historical 
in()mrer,  even  If  he  liave  no  technical  knonledge  of  gwlof^y,  cannot 
fail  to  Dee  that  the  physical  conformation  of  the  uslond  has  had  the 
motit  powerfat  effect  on  its  history.     This   Is  of  ooiu'se  on  obvious 
truth  everywhere  ;  but  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  mar^  strongly  in 
some  countries  than  in  others.     The  peculiar  history  of  Sicily  coohl' 
have  happened  only  In  a  land  such  as  Sicily  and  placed  in  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Sicily.      So  it  is  even  with  those  landb  of  which 
we  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  they  have  no  geographical  poaition, 
and  therefore  no  history.      But   in   Sicily  such  thoughts  are  brought 
home  to  one  at  evorj-  st^p.      The  coagt  and  the  hills,  the  hills  with 
their  hill-cities,  havo  thoir  story  to  tell ;  and  ^tna  rises  above  all,  th« 
mightiest  witness  of  tho  forctw  which  havo   made  Sicily  what   it   ia. 
And  the  physical  phtenomena  of  the  land  stand  in  the   closest  onn- 
ncxion  with  the  oldest  religion  of  the  land.     This  too  may  voiy  well 
be  true  everyn-horo ;  bnt  it  is  not  everywhere  that  the  physical  phra- 
nomcna  aro  of  the  same  marked  kind  that  they  are  in  Sicily.     Asthft 
physical   plia>nomeua  of  Sicily  impress   the  modem   trawllrr   mora 
deeply  than  tho  physical  phaenomena  of  lands  of  tamer  chaiacttr,  ao 
W6  mfty  fairly  believe  that  they  impressed  the  minds  of  tho  earliest 
inhabitants   more   deeply  than  could   happen   in  tamer  lands.     The 
constant  working  of  volcanic  forces  on  every  side  led  the  early  people 
of  Sicily,  those  who  gave   their  name  to  the  island,  to  hecome  the 
special  votaries  of  tbe  powers  of  the  nether  world.     We  see  tliia 
clearly  whenever  wo  can  get  a  gUmpse  of  untooched  Sikel  religion : 
we  see  it,   but  less  clearly,  when  the  old  Sikel  stories  and  the   old 
Sikel  worship  have  boon  brought  within  tho  Greek  range,  and  tricked 
out  with  all  the  gorgoons  fancies  of  Greek  mythology.     Almost  evexy 
Sicilian  legend  has  something  in  some  way  or  other  to  do  with  tho  powers 
beneath  tho  earth.     Here  the  volcanic  crater  stjll  stMids  up  its  stream 
of  mud,  or  its  bubbling  waters,  or  its  gas  thai,  slays  all  creatures  that 
press  too  near  to  it.      Hen-   lire  tbe  still  active  burning  mountains, 
the  great  furnace  of  ^tna  himself  and  his  lesser  fellows  on  the  tales 
of  Lipari.     Tlmn  tlicre  are  the  milder  gifts  of  the  nether  powers,  the 
hot  springs  bursting   from  l»elow — sent  up.  so  legend  said,   by  the 
nymphs  of  tho  earth,  to  refresh  the  wearied  Itenefnctor  of  mnukind- 
ITiere  are  the  deep  holes  in  the  hill-side  or  by  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  look  as  if  they  conid  not  fail  to  be  paths  leading  to  tho  onder- 
world.     The  frtiits  r)f  the  earth  also  are  brought  within  the  same 
range  of  thought ;    they  aro  looked   on  ss  the   kindly  gift  of   iJie 
net^r  powers  sent  np  from  below.      And  when    fancy  had  n>ade  its 
way  under  the  earth,  it  did  not  stop  without  making  paths  anderueath 
the  wat<<TS  also.     The  fountains  in  the  isle  of  Ort^'gia  and  in  t]ie 
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neighbonring  harbour  aogf^sted  the  talo  how  Arethousa  fled  beneath 
tha  waves,  and  how  Alphirios  fallowed  her  from  Peloponn6sos  to 
Sicily.  And  the  likein^sa  of  the  phrDtiomena  of  Stromboli  and  Volcano 
to  those  of  yEtna,  the  alli>ged  fact  tJiat  tlio  furnaft'-s  of  the  gn-at  and 
cf  the  small  iftlands  blazed  in  tarn,  Ird  to  tiie  belief  that  the  fire-god 
and  hu  giant  workmen  could  pasa  (rom  ono  to  tlie  otiier  by  a  road 
beueath  earth  and  «ea.  There  are  few  parts  of  Sicily  wher(?  we  may 
not  either  light  on  a  volcanic  stone  from  th«  great  mountain  or  t-lse 
find  oarsel?es  at  no  gr^at  distance  from  some  smaller  manifestation  of 
tlie  nelher  powers.  When  we  sail  round  the  hill  of  Syracuse  we  see 
clearly  how  the  Umestouo  whicli  gives  the  scenery  its  main  features 
late  tm  a  lower  sfraimn  of  volcanic  matter.  It  looks  like  a  wall,  say 
the  great  wall  of  Sens,  which  has  been  broken  down  and  built  up 
again  in  a  later  style.  And  it  is  wonderful,  after  gomig  on  these 
■ohlest  layern  uf  all,  to  b<<  told  that  .'IDtna  iK  actually  the  youngest 
mountaiu  of  Sicily,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  hills  of  Cen- 
torbi  were  not  outtoppud  by  his  vaster  height.  Yet  ^toa  is  old 
«tu>iigh  to  have  made  tlie  peninsula  of  Naxoa  in  unrecorded  days,  and 
•biding  enough  to  have  changed  the  ojast  of  Catania  in  days  which 
se«a  na  yesterday.  Everywhere  the  powers  of  flm  aro  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  things  in  the  great  island  and  its  satellitfs ;  and  the 
powers  of  fire  constantly  show  themselves  in  the  closest  alliance  with 
the  powers  of  the  waters.  In  the  primseval  conception  of  the  m-ther 
world  both  have  their  share. 

In  such  a  land  as  this  it  is  almost  impossiblu  not  trO  turn 
geologist.  And  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  help  turning  numismatist  alao. 
Coins  are  everywhen-  among  the  Ix'st  forms  of  histoi-ical  evidence  ;  bufi 
Sicily  is  among  the  lands  where  they  have  a  special  value.  I  would 
not  say  that  they  have  greater  value  in  Sicily  than  they  have  in  the 
rent,  of  Ihw  Gr«'k  world — it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  numismatic 
purposes  at  any  rate,  all  Sicily  counts  as  part  of  the  Greek  world. 
I  Imow  by  experience  bow  precious  the  evidence  of  coins  is  for  the 
historian  in  the  only  other  part  of  Greek  history  where  I  havc^  had 
occasion  to  employ  it  to  any  extent.  The  history  of  the  Achaian 
League  undoubtedly  needs  the  help  of  the  numismatist  to  set  it  fort.h 
in  its  fulness.  But  it  strikes  me  that  the  Sicilian  coins  have  a  special 
interest  of  their  own,  though  it  may  be  that  the  coins  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Gret-k  world,  if  I  had  been  called  on  to  apply  tbeui  as  I  havo 
been  called  on  to  apply  thocse  of  Sicily,  might  have  an  equal  inten'-st. 
*l*hcir  abundance  is  wonderful ;  everj-body,  great  and  small,  is  ready 
with  haudfuU  of  them  to  tempt  the  travi^ller ;  but  it  is  not  wise  for 
any  but  the  thorough  ex|M'rt  to  buy.  And  the  beauty  of  many  of 
Uiein  is  wonderful.  AVt>  do  feel  that  there  are  arts  in  which  the 
world  has  gone  back,  when  we  compare  our  "  Jubilee  "  coinage  with 
^e  splendid  works  of  the  Syracusan  mint  spread  over  many  genera- 
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tions.  Bo  the  head  Arelhousa,  be  it  Queen  PhQistis,  there  is  oD& 
form  of  art  in  its  hight^t  shape.  Onljr  one  vricked  little  thought  will 
tJimst  itwjlf  in ;  wht^u  thvse  wonderful  pieces  were  r't'en'-tlay  fumi- 
lure  for  the  pocket  and  tlie  counter,  was  it  oot  a  little  awkward  that 
their  i-ery  artistic  perfection  hindered  tbem  from  being  piled  in  tho- 
convenient  form  of  a  rouleau  !  But  it  is  not  only  the  mere  beauty 
that  gives  these  coins  their  value.  The  gradual  changes  of  political 
life  oome  home  to  us,  when  we  see  that  a  coin  of  Dionysios  bears  no 
bfulge  of  tyranjiy — why  should  it  ?  If  we  hiid  asked  Uionysios  what  he 
was,  he  would  have  answered  that  he  was  general  of  the  commouwealtb 
vestfld  with  extroordinary  powers.  Agathokltis  first  puts  mmply  hi» 
name,  then  his  Dame  with  the  kingly  tit>le  ;  but  he  does  not  venlare 
to  go  on  from  tht'  superscription  to  the  image.  In  the  days  of  avowed 
kingship,  under  the  second  Hieron  and  his  house,  there  is  no  disgoiae. 
We  have  botli  imago  and  superBcription  of  king  and  queen  and  royal 
issue,  till  in  the  last  days  of  all,  in  the  few  moraente  of  tjie  rcvivi?d 
commonwealth,  the  heads  of  kings  and  qacena  ^vo  vmy  again  to  tho 
heads  and  forms  of  gcids  and  goddeetses  and  heroes.  And  to  turn  to 
cities  whose  numismatic  store  ts  less  rich  than  that  of  Syracuse,  it  is 
instrnctiTc  to  come  to  know  each  city  by  its  badge,  to  mark  the  crab 
of  Akragas,  th(r  cock  of  Hiinera,  the  cock  whoso  crowing,  could  wc 
hear  it,  wonld  doubtless  help  to  show  that  the  sound  of  'Iftipa  and 
Jifiifm  were  not  quite  so  unlike  as  the  modern  English  achoolmaitcr 
makes  them.  Then  there  arc  tho  superscriptions  to  study ;  tho  lettrra 
**  traced  from  the  right,"  not  on  "  linen  whit*',"  but  on  silror  and 
copper, tiie  archaic  lettore  and  arcluuc  spelling, when  the  2VBAQ021OI 
still  kept  their  koppa  and  the  HENNAIOI  had  not  thought  of  dropping 
their  h^.t4t.  And  instructive  above  all  Is  it  to  trace  the  intluence  of 
Hellenic  art  in  the  coinage  of  cities  that  were  not  Hellenic,  to  see  bow 
the  Sikel,  gradually  growing  into  the  adopts  Greek,  took  the  art  and 
the  speech  of  his  teacher  as  his  own,  bow  even  the  rha-uician,  repr&- 
seotative  of  a  rival  and  an  older  civilization,  did  not  scruple  to  copy 
the  arts  of  the  enemy.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  from  the 
l^ha>nician  that  the  Cireek  learned  the  art  of  writing  and  the  use  of 
coined  money,  it  is  strange  to  see  a  coin  of  Panormos  modelled  after 
the  types  of  the  Greek  moneyer,  to  see  the  Punic  name  of  the  i^mio 
city  exchanged  for  the  foreign  name  which  it  bore  upon  Greek  lipa, 
and  graven  in  letters  of  the  shape  iuto  which  tbo  Greek  had  gradually 
changed  the  anciojt  gift  of  the  {'fatenician. 

But  my  business  in  Sicily  was  not  with  the  geology  or  tli» 
coins,  but  with  the  buildings  and  the  historic  siW.  I  baT«  now 
paid  Sicily  three  visits,  each  of  several  months'  lengtli,  in  1877-8, 
188G-7,  and  18^8-1).  In  my  first  visit  I  sludie4l  Palermo  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  I  saw  the  objects  in  ita  neighbourhood,  as  MonreaJe  and 
Solnuto  ;  I  saw  also  enough  of  Girgenti,  Syracuse,  CaUnta,  Taomiina, 
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and  Messmn  to  knon-  sometliing  about,  them.  But  I  did  not:  do  innch 
more.  In  truth  I  hnrdly  got  beyond  the  tonrist's  Toiind  or  part  of  it ; 
for  tliat  time  I  might  count  as  a  tourist.  I  was  In  Sicily  for  health 
rath>>r  thim  ptndy.  I  contrived  to  do  eome  study  as  well  j  but  I  was 
Rpecially  forbidden  to  go  auywhither  where  the  jonmey  would  ^ve 
tne  the  least  hard^ip  or  difficulty.  My  second  visit  was  chiefly,  my 
tl  almost  wholly,  a  visit  of  work  ;  in  them  I  may  say  that  I  have 
Fn  most  of  the  chief  sites  and  buildings  of  the  island,  thongh  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  still  several  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  which 
I  have  not  seen,  but  which  I  do  not  despair  of  some  day  seeing.  In 
my  second  visit  I  went  over  uiont  of  my  old  ground  again,  and  Bi>ccially 
madfi  a  moro  careful  study  of  Syracust^'  in  a  »^Ay  of  fiv<>  wt-oks.  And 
I  had  then  a  privilege  which  I  had  not  on  my  third  visit.  In  1887  il 
was  possible  to  gvt  good  quarters  in  the  most  pt-rfect  situation  in  tho 
world.  lookiug  right  over  the  tjreat  Harbonr.  One  might  spend  tho 
morning  in  reading  the  narrative  of  'ITincydidea  at  the  open  window, 
tnniing  one's  head  a  little  as  the  story  told  of  the  taking  of  Plflm- 
myrion  or  of  Ihe  last  sea-fight  in  the  innermost  haven,  and  tlu>n  spend 
the  afternoon  in  going  over  tho  actual  ground  and  water  for  oneself. 
The  firfit  sight  we  saw  in  the  momirg  was  tho  shatten'd  columns  of 
Olympian  Zeus  white  in  the  earlv  snnlight ;  the  next  tnm  of  the 
head  was  to  see  whether  the  amount  of  snow  on  /Etna  was  more  or 
less  than  it  had  been  ye.Hterday.  All  this  might  be  done  in  1887  at 
the  dtpendcnrt-  of  the  Albergo  Vittoria.  By  1 880  tho  dc^^cndr.nee  had 
— adding  insult  to  injury^becn  turned  into  a  Torlcish  consulate  ;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Albergo 
Vittoria  itself  in  a  narrow  street.  But  the  air  of  Syracuse,  oven  when 
Wowing  up  a  narrow  street,  is  better  than  the  air  of  ether  places 
blowing  straight  from  the  sea  or  the  hills,  and  the  walk  on  Epipolai, 
the  boat  to  PlOramyrion,  could  be  hatl  in  1889  as  well  as  in  1887.  But 
besides  a  better  examination  of  Syracuse,  1  saw  again  other  places 
which  I  had  seen  in  1878  and  some  most  important  places  which  I 
had  not  seen  then.  I  was  then  forbidden  to  go  into  the  north- 
western comer,  forbidden  among  other  things  to  see  tho  remains  of 
Segesta  and  Selinuntc.  All  this  1  saw  in  18b7,  together  with  the 
height  of  Eryx,  the  low  penin.sula  of  Trnpaiii,  the  ditch  and  the  later 
wall  of  Marpala.  If  our  boat  failed  to  reach  the  isle  of  Motya — San 
Pantaleone  it  calls  itself  now — we  thereby  gained  an  experience  of 
the  shallows  and  i^eaweod  of  the  ancient  haven  of  Lilybain,  which 
made  it  e&.sier  1/>  appreciate  the  skill  and  daring  of  Hannibal  tho 
Rbodion,  when  he  sailed  in  and  out  in  the  teeth  of  the  Uoman  fleet.* 
And  I  also  in  1 887  made  my  Brst  ocfjuaintance  with  the  interior  of  the 
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iglEUid,  by  a  short  visit  to  Castrogiovatuii,  loftioab  and,  in  its  mcmonM, 
most  venerablot  of  Sicilian  towns.  Tho  height  of  Henna  hns  norcr 
really  changed  it«  name ;  Arabic  Cmr-janni,  Norman  Castrnm-j<^h<tnniXf 
modem  Ceu^roiiiovaniii*  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  John,  but 
is  a  simple  comiption  of  Castratn  Jfenwg,  It  is  only  a  few  ecrapa  of 
the  famous  temple  of  the  protecting  godcjesset  of  Sicily,  only  a  few 
further  scraps  of  walls  and  gates  and  roads  and  Sikel  tombs  in  tho 
rock,  that  Ileaiui  has  now  to  show.  Such  architectore  as  it  has  is 
mainly  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  and  the  quarters  there,  unleea 
they  have  memled  within  the  laat  two  years,  make  ub  feel  the  muro 
for  Cardinal  Newman  when  ho  lay  there,  as  was  then  thoogfaL,  Kick 
onto  death.  But  tho  ute  is  the  same  in  all  afjfos ;  the  city  set  uu  an 
hill  is  sometimes  hid  by  the  very  reason  of  its  height,  when  the 
«loud8  come  lower  than  its  summit.  Whether  from  abm'e  or  below,  it 
is  wonderful  to  sec  the  sweeping  round  both  tlio  hill  and  t-own  of 
Castrogiovanni  and  the  slightly  lower  liill  and  town  of  Calai:>nbetta 
Ixeido  it.  The  last  name  bespeakii  the  presence  of  the  Saracen,  and 
the  Saracen  faati  played  bin  part  ou  Uif  hill  of  Henna  also.  The  holy 
place  of  the  Sikel,  the  seat  of  the  worship  which  the  Greek  took  over 
from  him,  became  the  special  stronghold,  first  of  the  Christian  striring 
against  the  inToding  Mossnlman  and  then  of  the  Mnssnltnon  striving 
Against  the  invading  Christian.  Henna  is  ■'  inexpngnabilis"  in  lavy, 
and  "Vinsupembile  "  is  still  tho  formal  epithet  of  Castw^ovanm. 
After  many  years'  fighting,  the  Saracen  did  win  the  height  from  tJie 
East-Iioman  ;  but  by  no  fighting,  by  no  battles  won  at  the  foot  of  tha 
hill,  could  the  Norman  win  the  height  from  the  Saracen.  It  yielded 
only  when  the  last  emir,  touched,  it  would  seem,  by  tlie  constancy  of  a 
Christian  martyr,  himself  became  a  Christian  aad  threw  iu  his  lot  with 
his  new  brethren,  f 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  legend  of  the  goddessta  of  llenna, 
the  most  famous  of  the  legends  of  Sicily,  should  be  preserved  in  ita 
fall  shape  only  in  the  verses  of  Latin  poets,  and  in  ita  fullest  sbapo 
only  in  tbe  Ia»t  Latin  poet  who  is  allowed  to  pass  as  "  ctikSMcal."  It 
seems  most  likely  that  the  oldest  conoeption  of  Persephom^  was 
that  which  made  her  the  awfnL  queen  of  the  nether-world,  and  knew 
nothing  of  her  as  the  unsuspecting  maiden  carried  off  in  the  midst  of 
ber  sports  by  the  lord  of  the  nether-world.  This  is  a  question  for 
eoientific  mythologists ;  what  coucems  my  subject  is  ttmt  the  oldest 
Jbrms  of  tho  legend  "  De  Raptu  Proserpina) "  have  nothing  rti  da  with 
Hemsa  or  with  Sicily  at  all.  The  Homeridian  hymn  to  I)Limi}t4'r  telle 
the  story  of  the  carrying  00"  of  tho  daughter  and  of  the  sorrnwfnl 

*  80   wTiU«n  in  books;   hot  th«  p«op1(i  atill  call  it  iiomfttbin]{  much  nior«  like 

t  Tbe  nary  of  Cbaniat,  noro  ncciiratelr  Ilin  Kumiaftd,  la  ixM  by  OfloSraj  UabMn^ 
Iv.  6.  in  Uw  fifth  Volnme  of  Uunlori's  /iariutortd.  TbtnBitjtdem  of  SUaa,  a  B»™^*fm. 
who  had  ombnoed  ChristUuiit;,  ooswm  ia  iii.  30. 
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searduDgs  of  the  mother ;  bat  there  is  no  meDtaon  of  Sici]y ;  Eleiuis, 
not  Henna,  is  the  holy  phtoe  of  the  goddesses  in  whose  interest  the 
tale  is  told.  By  Pindar's  timo  Dfimfit^r  and  her  daughter  are  fully 
established  as  the  patron-goddesaps  of  Sicily ;  the  island  is  given  to 
PersephonS  by  Zeus  as  her  wedding-gift.*  But  there  is  nothing 
about  Henna.  Thn  town  is  evtr  and  anon  mentioned  in  .Sicilian 
bistoiy  among  other  Sikel  tonus ;  but  the  notion  that  inland  Henna 
was  a  colony  of  Syracuse  resta  on  the  weakest  of  anthority,t  and 
the  notion  that  flt^lnn  built  tho  tt-mplo  of  Henna  nvts  on  a  mero  mis- 
reading4  But  Henna  appears  clearly  aa  the  city  of  the  goddeasea  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  massacre  in  the  Hannib&tian  war  ;§  Cicero 
descrihra  the  plnce  and  sketches  the  local  story,  |I  which  first  Ov-id.lf  and 
then  Clandian  more  fully,  were  to  trick  out  with  all  the  Hplendours  of 
their  rerw.  Ovid  had  been  in  Sicily,*  *  and  he  had  used  his  eyea 
well  when  he  was  there ;  but  it  soeois  a  little  strange  that  the 
goddesaos  of  Henna  should  have  to  wait  for  the  fullest  tribute  over 
paid  to  them  from  the  same  lips  which  sang  the  praises  of  Stilicho.  No 
poet  before  Claudian  woald  have  brought  in  the  yellow  Goths  in  eren 
a  casual  allusion  in  a  poem  in  honour  of  the  patronesses  of  Henno-tt 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  worship  of  Henna 
was  an  original  Sikel  worship,  which  the  Greeks  adopted  and  worked 
into  the  range  o£  their  oisn  mythology.  Some  Sikrl  deities  wor- 
shipped at  Henna  were  ruled  to  be  the  same  as  their  own  DemetSr 
and  Pereephon*' ;  the  story  of  D6met5r  and  Persephon*}  was  carried 
over  to  Sicily,  and  a  place  was  found  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
-Henna.  Pindar  had  n  call  to  sing  of  them  as  goddesses  of  Sicily, 
but  no  call  to  »ing  of  them  as  goddesses  of  Henna.  In  liis  day 
Henna,  though  doubtlcris  fast  pntttng  on  Greek  ways,  was  still  a  Sikel 
city,  and  none  of  its  citizens  would  have  bo^'ii  allowed  to  contend  in 
the  great  games  of  Greece.  Pindar  was  thereforo  never  calle<l  on  to 
make  an  ode  in  honour  of  a  man  of  Henna,  and  tliere  was  no  special 
roaeon  to  say  anything  about.  Henna  in  the  odes  which  he  did  make 
in  honour  of  men  of  Syracuse,  ^Vkragas,  and  Katnarina.  The  Itoman 
lords  of  Sicily,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  much  struck  with  Henna 
ns  diey  were  with  Syracuse,  and  by  their  dmc  the  Sikel  towns  had 
become  thoronghly  Greek.  And  after  all  there  was  a  certain  fitness 
in  the  fact  that  the  great  tribute  to  the  Sikel  goddesses  come  from 
Itab'an  hands.  With  0^'id  and  Clandian  a  tongne  nearly  akin  to 
that  of  tho  primitive  Sikel  came  again  to  he  usnd  in  their  hononr. 

•  KiiiUr.  Nem.  1  23.  f  Sleph.  Bys.  in'EvM. 

1  Diod.  xi.  iG.  wbcre  for  Armgr  ximc  bavs  md  'Kwof.  $  Livy.  xxir.  27-29. 

I  Cio.  Verr.  Iv.  48.  ^  Fe»t.  iv.  435,  HcUn.  v.  38S.  ••  Pont.  (1.  10.  21. 

ft  t>e  lUpt.  Fio*.  u.  63 ; 

"Cyaso  totiim  mpcivjiilnct  agDien 

Qn«]is  Anaxonidum  pc-lti>  csultat  aduDcia 

Piilcrn  ix>lior«,  quolie*  Aictoo  popaluta  virago 

HippolTto  nivau  docit  post  pnelta  t;inau ; 

^leujIatMH  itratert  Goai." 
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The  lake  of  Perguaa>  whence  the  Maiden — tlie  daughter  of  DAmdtfic 
eiDphatically  so  colled — was  carried  off  br  her  gloomy  bridegroom, 
wns  one  of  the  points  whioh  I  did  not  swe  till  1880.  The  description 
which  the  poets  give  of  tho  wealth  of  (lowers  which  aarroand  it  seem 
somewhat  exaggerated,  at  leant  in  the  month  of  Febniaiy ;  bnt 
there  are  flowers  there,  though  I  did  not  ehnnco  to  see  a  hnndred- 
headed  nardaaus.  Bnt  the  spot  is  wt^ll  suited  to  become  tJie  holy 
place  of  a  Sikel  worship,  well  anited  to  hare  the  le^nd  of  AiddneuB 
and  Persephoni^  translated  to  it.  There  is  much  about  it  to  suggeei 
tho  nether-world.  It  titAnds  well  by  itself,  fenced  in  by  hilla  of 
various  heights,  rather  low,  it  mnst  be  confetised,  at  some  points. 
A  hill  that  comes  between  hinders  it  from  being  seen  from  the  height 
of  Henna,  bat  the  height  of  lieona  can  be  seen  from  tsome  points 
of  its  circnit,  a  circnit  which  may  be  walked  roond  in  somewhat  moro 
than  an  hour.  The  lake,  if  lees  strongly  marked  than  the  lake  of 
Alba,  is  Btill  plainly  a  volcanic  crater ;  ita  waters  ore  said  at  times  to 
send  np  gasoe,  bat  there  clearly  is  nothing  deadly  about  them  at 
ordinary  times.  Tho  fowler  loves  tlie  laki-  of  Perguaa  as  well  as  that 
of  Lentini  or  '*  tho  great  Volainian  mere  "  il«elf.  Around  the  lake 
are  several  holes  in.  tho  hill-udes  which  look  voiy  much  as  U  the 
block  horsea  of  AYdftneus  might  at  any  iiiomeiit  oomo  oat  of  them. 
But,  if  yon  go  into  thc-m,  yon  6nd  no  direct  passage  to  (he  realm 
of  AXdAneas  that  way.  Altogether  the  poets,  after  the  manner  of 
poets,  have  rather  o^'crdone  the  wonders  of  the  place ;  but  one  can 
Bee  easily  how  tho  whole  story  cnme  about.  ^VhfreTer  tlie  Nysaian 
plun  may  bo  from  which  the  Maiden  is  carried  off  in  the  Homeridian 
hymn,*  or  rather,  whichever  of  severol  Xysaian  pUiins  the  poet 
was  thinking  of,  he  who  planted  the  story  there  could  hardly  have 
done  bettor  in  tho  way  of  topographical  fitness  than  ho  who  planted 
it  at  Pergasa.  The  spot  was  a  natural  home  for  th(«  paganism  oT 
the  Sikel ;  a  T^tin  poet  in  the  days  of  the  Christian  Kmpire  has  done 
more  than  any  man  to  make  it  the  adopted  home  of  the  paganism  <^ 
the  Greek. 

In  1B89,  having  the  chthonian  religion  of  the  Sikels  specially  in 
my  mind,  I  srw  all  the  volcanic  spota  of  Sicily  that  T  could  get  tA, 
save  only  the  great  one  of  all,  which  I  left  to  the  moantain-climber*. 
In  1856  I  went  up  one  Pyrenee;  as  I  learned  nothing,  a*  I  did  not 
see  Aquitaine  like  a  map,  with  the  Garonne  making  its  way  from 
Toulouse  to  Bordeaus,  I  uever  tried  anything  again  on  that  scale, 
I  have  satisfied  myeelf  with  more  moderate  heights  like  that  of 
Henna,  from  which  some  geography  is  to  bo  learned.  I  must  leave 
it  to  others  to  say  wht-tlu-r  thu  Kykli^j>es,  in  their  later  sbapa 
of  tbundersmiths,  do  really  carry   on   their  trade  in  the  Auuaoa 

*  Efi  Awi4tv<'i  17.   Blie  vna  ptajiiij  with  Ibe  Oc«an  Bymptu.  a  |pM>d  vajr  thenfa 
OEM)  vonid  Lhiok,  from  Henna. 
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.^Btna,  and  wbetlier  Hvphaiflbis  himself  still  vrorks  in  brass  anjwliere 
in  the  isleb   of    Lip&n.*     But  tho   Sikol  goda   prcsido  over    many 
spots  where  the  nether  powers  are  strong,  and  which  &ro  mocv  easily 
got  at,     T  do  not  know  whether  there   is  any   le^nd  or  tradition 
attaching  to  the  great  mnd-vo!eano  of  Maccwluba  a  fuw  mile&  north 
of  Girgenti ;   there  certainly  ought  to  be.     The  low  hills  for  a  long 
Tray  ronnd  covered  with  the  outpourings  of  unid,  the  ctatera  with 
gas— gag  that  can  be  set  tire  to— bubbling  np  from  the  water,  are 
a    study    for     the    geologist,    but    there   should    be  something    for 
the   TnythologJBt  also.      But  I  have  no    story  to    t«ll  of    Macca- 
laba,    no   primtoral    power    to  connect    it  with.      Soliuus  deiKsriijes 
it    among    tho     ph\'aical   wonders    or    Sicily,!    and     that    m    aU 
the  mention  I  haru   men  of    it.     Tho    like    is    tbo    casu    with    a 
lessor    phaenomenon    of    the    samo   kind    near    Caltanisetta,    called 
TiTra  Pilota.     It  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that,  though  &lacca- 
loba     needs    no     moniitain-climbing,     it    needs    a    good    deal     of 
he&vy   walking,  while  IVrra  Pilata  lies  not  many  yards  out  of  a 
main  road.     And  those  whoso  taetes  take  in  objects  of  diffi-rent  kinds, 
^^nay,  by  going  a  little  out  of  the  way,  combine  tihe  natural  wonders 
^fprith  a  monastery  (Badia  di  8nnto  Spirlto)  which  still  keeps  somo 
small  pieces  of  the  days  of  the   Norman   princes.     The   immediate 
'      scenery  too  is  much  Bner  than  that  about  Moccaluba;  but  then  the 
volcano  is  very  much   smaller.      I   am  not  sure  that   in   scientific 
description  the  two  would  go  exactly  together;  to  the  unlearned  in 
TOcb   matters  tho  chief  difference  seems  to  be  that  Maccaluba  has 
many  craters,  while  Terra  Pilata  has,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  only  one. 
Here  too  I  could  find  no  Sikel  gods ;  I  was  more  lucky  at  Patemd, 
the  Oreater  or  Geleatic  Hybla.     The  town  lies  iultind,  on  the  way 
from  Catania  to  Centorbi ;  at  least  I  took  it  iu  a  journey  from  Catania 
to  Centorbi.  which  also  took  in  llisterbianco  and  AderntN.     The  town 
itself  stands  nearly  isolated,  and  its  akropoHs,  now  crowned  by  several 
churches  and  the  Norman  castle,  is  a  striking  object  in  the  view.     It 
■eema   now   gt^nerully   agreed   that  this  is  the  site  of  ihd  Geleatic 
Bybia — not  the  Greater  Hybla,  which  was  close  to  itegara — the  seat 
of  the  worship  of  tlie  goddess  from  whom  this  and  two  other  towns 
took  their  name,  the  home  of  soothsayers  of  special  skill  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,   about  whom   a   good  deal   may  be  found   in 
Tftnsanias  and  elsewhere.^      But  she  has  not  till  lately  given   any 
sign  of  her  presence ;  the  chief  object  at  Patemc)  has  been  the  castle, 


■ 


.■♦  Thw.  iii.  88. 

i-  MacmlDbaU  oleArljr  referred  to  ia  Lbe  ilfrKription,  v.  24.  "Agcir  Aeng«nluiu« 
emotot  llnuMU  acatarrlgliLGa  «t  nt  reatt  foniiura  Euliiinnnt  HtU  eubnunistnuidis.  ita 
in  hac  Stdliin  parte  eolo  ntuoqvBm  dcficif^nte  (et«nia  rcjcctationc  t(Tnit&  terra  evomit." 

{  I*aus.  V-  33<tl.  Schnhring  lum  itcttlt^il  cTunrtEiing  bj  ft  )utpl>7  emendutiim  in 
Stephen  «f  Byuinlium.  U  tnay  b«  neU  1o  cxplMtu  that  there  i»  Htrjctl;  do  Mount 
HjbU  it)  Slcilv.  Tbc»a  wera  tbree  tonrtu  of  the  nnme,  fram  odv  of  which,  thai  clgee  to 
Hegun,  the  "  HjhUk  Butntca"  got  so  called. 
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an  object  certoinLy  of  no  sniaU  account  In  its  own  line,  u  keep  of  tha 
twelfth,  pcaaibly  the  elerentb,  oenturj-  with  a  good  many  windows  of 
the  fifteenth.  And  doim  below  there  were  inini'ral  aprings  to  bo  wen, 
whose  osd  goes  back  at  least  to  Roman  iimK&,  as  lUso  lava  blocke  and 
other  sneh  signs  as  might  be  looked  for  so  near  tu  i'Gtna.  But  of  late 
years  the  goddess  Hybia  hns  revealed  herself  mvK>  fully.  In  1878 — ^I 
was  in  Sicily  at  the  time,  but  I  never  heard  of  it  till  1889 — a  nnid- 
Tolcano  which  had  slept  for  ^^  broke  out  and  covered  a  wide  ipace 
of  the  low  ground  below  the  town.  I  marked  the  appearance  from 
the  costle-bill ;  Dennis  and  Gsell-fels  had  naturally  nothing  to  tell  of 
an  eruption  which  happened  siuce  they  wrot* ;  but  I  saw  for  myself 
and  asked  some  questions.  Tho  bubbling  goes  on,  and  the  unecieati6c 
will  class  tho  phsenomcna  of  PattimO  with  those  of  Maccaluba  and 
Terra  Filata.  And  here  at  last  we  have  the  means  of  coauccting  the 
natural  pluonomenoa  with  the  primitive  religiou.  One  can  hardly 
doubt  that  HybIa,  like  the  goddesses  of  Henna,  was  a  chtboniau  power 
who  muuifest«d  herself  in  the  working  of  the  mud-volcano  and  of  the 
mineral  springs  to  boot.  Strengthened  in  this  belief,  wc  may  vwn  go 
on  to  the  special  home  of  the  tire-god,  to  AdcmO,  tlie  Hadranun  of 
Dionysios,  the  holy  place  of  Hadranoe,  on  iU  ledge  Iwlow  jKtaa. 
looking  out  on  the  heights  of  Centorbi.  ^Ve  may  trace  out  what  is 
left  of  the  wiUks  and  of  the  temple,  the  temple  onoe  guarded  by  the 
thousand  dogs  whose  wonderful  training  outdid  that  of  the  doga  of 
Saint  Bernard ;  *  and  fresh  from  the  goddess  Uybla  of  that  ilk,  we 
may  venture  to  believe  that  the  Sikel  was  capable  of  derietng  a  fire- 
god  for  himself,  and  that  Uadronos  of  Hadranon  waa  not  a  Phoenician 
Adrammelech  who  hnd  wandered  so  far  inland  from  the  shore  whore 
the  merchants  of  his  race  most  did  congregate. 

Hodnuioa  is  in  some  genealogies  made  tho  father  of  the  most 
nndoubtodly  Sikol  gods  of  all,  those  who  had  tho  good  luck  to  be 
equally  honoured  by  Greeks  and  Sikels  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
their  native  worship  Icf^  alone,  instoad  of  having  it  tiiokod  out,  like 
that  of  thft  goddesses  of  Henna,  with  all  the  splendid  creations  of 
Greek  fancy.  The  awful,  but  kindly  Palici,  the  arengors  of  the  far- 
■worn,  the  patrons  of  the  slave,  had,  we  may  be  snre,  no  parents  at  all 
in  their  original  Sikf^l  shape.  In  none  of  the  genuine  Italian  creeds  does 
the  notion  of  the  birth  and  generation  of  deities  ever  come  in.  They 
are  ranged  in  pairs,  perhaps  as  brethren,  oftener  as  brother  and  slstw  ;  j 
anything  fnrther  than  this  is  sure  to  have  come  in  from  a  Greek 
source.  So  the  Greek  Twin  Brethren  of  the  Sikpl  faith  have  had 
parents,  ^na  or  Hephaistos  or  Hadraaoa,  Thaleia,  Aitn^,  or  any  other 
motiier,  allotted  to  them  by  Greek  imaf^ation  ;  further  than  that  Lhey  ] 
have  been  left  alone.  Aa  chthonian.  powers,  they  were  sprung  from  i 
the  earth;  the  Greek  story  explained  their  being  spmng  from  thoj 
*  iBUiin  ilcicribei  tl>«m  in  full  fa  his  Hutoc;  of  AuIbib1>,  aL  20. 
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eartih  by  Uieir  mother  being  hidden  in  the  earth  to  escape  from  the 
jealonsy  of  H6re ;  bnt  this  foreign  fancy  has  not  grown  into  a 
gorgeous  epic  like  that  of  the  Maid  of  Pergusa.  But  their  lake  in 
the  plain  of  the  Gumalanga  below  the  height  of  Mineo,  has  gone 
through  far  greater  phyaical  changes  than  the  lake  of  Pergusa.* 
Of  the  two  sacred  craters  which  were  held  to  be  almost  identical  with 
the  deities  themselres,  one  only  remains  at  all  perfect ;  that  she  shows 
phenomena  \ij  no  means  the  same  as  those  of  the  mud-rolcanos,  yet 
still  akin.  The  water  still  bubbles  up  from  many  springs ;  the 
waters,  unlike  those  of  Pergusa,  are  still  deadly  to  smaller  creatures, 
and  for  man  himself  it  is  not  wise  to  lean  long  orer  them.  Ab  Henna 
and  its  patroneraes  may  be  held  to  have  tnmed  Greek  at  an  early 
time,  the  lake  of  the  Palici  received  the  true  centre  of  Sikel  religion 
and  Sikel  history.  Around  it  gather  all  the  memories  of  that  strik- 
ing episode  in  Sicilian  history,  the  attempt  of  Ducetius  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  to  found  a  great  Sikel  power  at  the  cost  of  the  intruding 
Greek.f  His  earlier,  capital  of  Menainon  soars  above  or  on  the 
height,  girded  in  by  walls,  which  still,  we  have  every  reason  to  think, 
keep  no  amall  remains  of  his  work.  Close  by  the  lake  is  the  lower 
hill  on  which  arose  his  second  capital  of  Palica,  destined  to  be  the 
Pella  of  the  Sikel,  if  Ducetius  had  been  as  much  the  child  of  fortune 
as  Philip.  Naturally  again,  in  the  days  of  the  slave-wars,  the  gods 
Trho  sheltered  the  slave  from  cruel  masters  became  the  centre  of  a 
movement,  which  was  no  longer  that  of  a  struggling  nation,  but  of  aa 
oppressed  class.  It  is  a  speaking  fact  that  it  was  the  hard-hearted 
dealings  of  Hennaian  masters  which  drove  the  slaves  to  aeek  the  help 
of  deities  from  whom  their  ancient  calling  of  mercy  had  not  passed 
away. 

Through  all  these  holy  places  of  the  Sikel  powers  of  the  nether- 
world the  geologist  and  the  student  of  ancient  beliefs  may  well  go 
Iiand  in  hand.  The  ancient  belief  of  Sicily  was  what  it  was  because 
the  soil  of  Sicily  was  what  it  was.  But  it  is  only  by  the  lake  of  the 
Palici  that  the  traveller  comes  across  the  memories  of  first-rate  events 
in  the  history  of  the  island.  The  enterprise  of  Ducetius  is  none  the 
less  memorable,  certainly  none  the  less  interesting,  because  nothing 
came  of  it.  And  yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  nothing  came  of  it ;  it 
ruled  that  the  hellenization  of  Sicily  should  take  another  shape  irom 
the  hellenization  of  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  The  Sikel 
was  to  become  a  Greek  at  least  as  thoroughly  as  the  Macedonian  and 
the  Epeirot ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  by  Sikel  princes  winning  dominion 
over  lands  which  the  Greek  had  made  his  own.  Botb  Ducetius  and 
ArcbdnidSs  conld  still  plant  colonies  ;  but  they  were  practically  Grreek 

*  The  last  descriptioD  of  tliis  place  was  given  by  Mr.  Arthnr  Evans  in  the  ifim- 
eAerier  Omrdian.  May  14,  ISSd. 

t  Diod.  zi.  88,  89,  where  the  place  is  described.  The  fullest  acoooat  is  ia  Hao* 
roUof,  ▼,  18, 15  et  nqq. 
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coIoDics,  jast  as  much  as  those  which  wero  foonded  by  Dionysios  and 
Phintias.  The  Sikel  beoamt^  Greek  ;  it  did  not  ootne  into  the  head 
of  either  that  fifteen  Hundred  years  later  a  change  should  begin  which 
ahpuld  lead  to  the  tongue  of  the  Greek  giving  way  to  a  tongne  akin 
to  that  of  the  Sikel. 

All  the«e  sites,  remarkable  on  so  many  gronnds,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  1889.  I  also  saw  a  good  many  other  things  for  the  Enit  time, 
and  a  good  many  others  which  I  was  well  pleased  to  see  for  the 
second  or  third  lime.  Syracuse  cauuot  be  seen  too  oftou  ;  Epipolai 
and  the  Great  Hiurbour  are  ever  fresh,  and  so  is  the  tale  which  has 
made  them  immortal,  the  tale  whose  telling  outdoes  the  telling  of 
every  otlier,  but  whose  full  force  can  ho  taken  ouly  on  the  spot  where 
every  step  tliat  we  take  .the  mom  coDvinces  ua  that  the  tale  is  as  tme 
as  it  is  tlirilliog.  'Yha  ouly  danger  is  that,  while  we  look  oat  over  those 
memorable  watera  with  our  Thucydidt-s  before  os,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  forget  that  there  ore  other  tales  of  equal  moment  in  the  history  of 
Kurope,  of  greater  moment  in  the  history  of  Syracuse,  of  which  the 
telling,  such  as  we  have  it,  is  not  so  perfect.  Yet  Diod^ros  of  Agj-rjon 
is  better  in  his  native  island  than  he  is  elsewhere,  and  he  had,  uot 
only  Ulmaios  and  Kphoros,  but  Pbilistos  himself  before  him.  At  any 
rote,  we  cannot  do  without  him  at  Hyrocrtse  and  at  Akragaa,  at  SeUnoua 
and  at  Himera. 

In  one  or  two  places  I  will  not  prrsome  to  say  that  I  made  discoveries 
for  myself,  but  1  think  I  helped  with  others  in  throwing  fresh  light  on 
Bome  XK>inte.  At  any  rote  I  have  seen  some  things  which  comporo- 
ti\'ely  few  have  seen.  I  do  not  know  that  either  I  or  my  comiHLDious 
found  anything  absolutely  fresh  on  Eryx,  but  I  certainly  took  in  the 
Carlhaginian  wall  and  its  gateways  better  in  1889  than  I  had  dune 
in  1887.  The  small  gateways,  with  various  approaches  to  the  uroh 
but  with  the  true  arch  never  found,  should  bo  compared  with  all  other 
examples  of  the  same  class  everywhere,  and  above  all  with  the  worit 
of  liermokrates  at  Selinous.  The  wall  of  the  akropolis  there  I  faavQ 
stepped  out  again  carefully,  and  I  feel  more  sure  than  over  thai  the 
wall  which  we  now  eee  is  the  wall  which  tho  lesser  and  'destroying 
Hannibal  slighted,  and  which  IlermokratfiB  set  up  again.*  I 
mentioned  ju  a  letter  to  th<?  TimeJi,  but  it  may  be  well  to  put  on 
record  again,  that  some  new  discoveries  have  been  madt>  on  the 
further  hill  of  Seltnoua,  which  I  had  not  tho  good  lack  to  see^  as  I  did 
not  hear  of  them  till  I  hod  gone  bock  to  Palermo.  But  it  s&ikeA 
ma  that  they  put  some  points  in  the  Carthaginian  eiege  of  Selinoos 
in  a  new  light.  Tfae  akropolis,  it  mast  be  remi-mbered,  with  the 
sefA  of  the  fortiGod  port  of  the  to^vn,  stood  between  two  Talloya,  On 
neither  of  these  is  there  any  sign  of  fortification ;  bat  it  is  the  eastern 
•  Cf.  Oiod.  xiiL  69  wHh  e.  ft3. 
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bill  on  vrhicli  we  no*}  liie  greatint  of  tlie  wonderfol  ruioed  teii][ds 
of  SelinoQS.  I  suppose  nobody  now  thinks  that  they  were  destroyed 
|iy  llaDnibal's  cruwburs :  an  eartlirjuake,  and  &n  earthquake  only, 
coaid  linve  overthrown  the  ''  i'iliars  of  tht>  Giants "' — such  is  their 
strildDg  local  oame — so  as  to  make  Ihom  lie  as  they  lie,  each  one  in 
it«  place,  like  tlie  Snored  Hand  at  Chaironeia.  They  have  never  been 
discovered,  becauae  they  Here  never  hidden  :  but  on  the  western  hill, 
iriiea*  there  were  no  such  visible  remains  as  on  the  east*?™,  and  where 
nobody  thoupht  that  anytliinfjwas  hidden,  discoveries  have  been  made. 
Thf  ruins  of  a  temple,  seemingly  of  Denn't^r  and  her  Child — somo 
power,  surely  IWrni^tifr,  is  called  MAAO'tOPOS  in  an  inscription — 
and  of  it»  propi/liiiiT,  have  lately  bet^n  found.  They  had  to  be  found  : 
liiat  is,  in  alt  likelihood,  they  had  been  been  do.st<royed  by  human 
hnndfl.  Now  this  discovery  gives  ns  an  altogether  new  notion  of  tiitt 
plan  and  look  of  anrient  Seltnous.  The  afcrop<>li.i  and  the  rest  of  the 
fortilied  town  .«rtood  on  the  central  hill  betw.-.n  the  two  valleys.  eacL 
with  its  river.  Over  these  valleys  the  town  had  spread,  and  had 
<jimbed  the  opposito  heights  on  Iwth  sides,  {''ach  was.  as  we  knew 
that  one  was,  an  open  .'•uburb,  seemingly  a  sacred  suburb,  adorned 
witl)  these  stately  temples.  But  those  on  the  western  hill  underwent 
a  diflerent  fat«-  from  those  on  the  eastei-n  ;  thfy  were  destroyed  by 
men,  while  the  eastern  temples  and  those  in  the  akropolis  itself  were 
overthrown  I»y  the  powers  of  nature.  And  why  ?  Because  tho 
western  lull  lay  right  in  the  march  of  Hannibal  from  the  CarthaginiaR 
territory,  and  was  doubtless  occupied  by  hitn  for  the  purposes  of  the 
siege.  He  overthrew  whatever  came  in  the  way  of  his  militnry  plans; 
he  did  not  destroy  the  chief  omainents  of  a  city  which  he  hiul  won  for 
the  dominion  of  Cartlia^*,  Fur  Ihut  w»h  all  that  he  did  at  Selinous; 
there  he  hail  no  call  to  such  destnictiun  as  he  wrought  at  Himera. 
At  Himera  he  was  no  longer  the  general  ofCnrlbago,  but  the  avenger 
of  his  grandfather.  There  the  city,  its  builJingf;  and  it«  people,  und 
ita  gods  too  if  they  tionld  Ut  got  at,  were  all  to  pcrii?h  in  one  mighty 
sacriiice  to  tlie  ghost  of  tin*  alaiii  Haniilknr.* 

In  the  actual  barbarian  corner  1  .saw  Tmpani  in  1887,  nnd  more 
slightly  in  1880.  fiot  1  think  I  made  a  discovery  there  in  1887. 
The  description  of  Count  Roger's  siege  in  (jeonVey  Malaterra  t 
implies  that  there  was  then  a  meadow  where  cattle  ted  to  the  west 
of  the  present  ton*n  :  that  is,  the  peiitnanta  on  which  the  town 
stands  must  have  then  gone  fiirfher  into  the  sea.  than  it  now  does. 
As  far  as  an  nnscientific  eye  can  judge,  the  broken  rocks  and 
scraps  of  little  islands  look  as  if  it  hat!  done  so.  But  I  ahonld  like  Mr. 
Bawkins  to  look  at  it.  He  who  trace<I  ih©  Itetreat  of  the  Lion  partly 
by  b<.pnes  and  partly  by  books  could,  Im-sI  of  all  men,  cc'mpare  th** 
look  of  thf  rockK  witli  ihv  text  of  GeoiTrey.  ToMotya,  which  I  failed 
•  Plod.  xliL  fi2,  t  ill.  11. 
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to  MAch  in  1887,  T  mndo  a  more   siiccessfal   voyage   in   1689.      I  do 

not  know  that   1  found  out  ftnything  new  ;  Schubriog  hiul  alremly 

dwcribed  the  PhoiniciAn  walls  ;  but  X  suspect  that  not  nioay  Knglish- 

niBD  have  walked  round  them.     And  that  corner  of  Sicily  is  the 

ooly  part  of  Europe,  perhaps  the  only  part  o£  the  world,  wh(>re  Pbm- 

uician  walls  lie  rather  thick  on  the  ground.     Erj-x,    Mxitya.   T.ily- 

baion,  are  all  close  together.     I  would  not  even  deny  that  ui  the  waIU 

of  Trapani,  which  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city  seem  to  think 

it  a  iinu  thiug  to  destroy,  tliere  may  hare   been   some   stooee  of  old 

Drepauun  of  any  date  that  any  one  chooses.  I  did  note  the  jambs  of  one 

gateway,  which  seemed  a  good  bit  older  than  the  socsond  Don  John  of 

Austria,  the  earliest  hero  whom  modern  Tntpaui  seems  to  acknowh>{l>^. 

The  wails  of  Motya,  whicli,  containing  only  om^  or  two  houses,  has  no 

municipality  to  destroy  things,  are  necessarily  older  than  the  fbunda- 

lion  of  the-  town  of  Lilyboiou  in.   «.(".    :t{>7,   aiid   are   then-fore   qnito 

oslikely  to  be  iiide|>eni](Mit  Phcuniciau  work  us  Cortliaginian.    But,  with 

snch  a  good  store  of  Phoenician  oralis,  we  long  for  some  Photnicion  gatee, 

and.  except  the  little  oues  at  Kryx,  we   tiiid  none    perfect.     On  the 

Jamba  of  the  larger  gate  un  Eryx  some  one — let  us  hope  a   Saracen 

— ^has  clapped  a  pointed  arch.      OE  the  grcAti  gate  at   &lotya  we  haTO 

only    iho    jamljs.       ViTiat  did    they   bear?       Hardly   a   real   arch, 

hardly  an  apparent  arch  of  such  a  span,      litit  at  Ulybaion  I  believe 

that  I,  or  ra^er  the  sharper  eyes  of  a  yoonger  companion,  did  find  a 

gennine  fragment  of  a  Phrpnician  gnteway.     TIn^   walla  of  Marsala^ 

with  the  grand  Carthaginian  ditches  which  I'olybios  wondered  at,* 

I  law  in   1887  ;    but   two  sides   only  of  the   walls    of    Maraala 

answer  to   waits  of  Lilybaion.     The  other  two  sides  of  the  Cartba- 

gioiau  wall   followed    the  line  of    the   coast   all   round  the    point. 

Schubriiig  had  the  merit  of  bringing  this  to  light;   but  I  faucy  that 

a  good  deal  has  iK^riahed  since  his  time,  and  it  is  easy  to  walk  round 

the  whole  promontory  of  Lilybaion  without  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 

walls.      For  what  is  left  of  them,  mere   stones  here  and  there,   are 

below  the  edge  on  which  one  naturally  walks,  lying  mixed  up  among 

the  natural  stones  of  the  sea-Kbore.      However,  at  one  lucky  point  we 

lightened  on  a  genuine  Carthuginiun  capital,  not  at   all  on  imitatfaffi 

of  Greek  work,  but  following  some  native  Phccnician  type  of  its  own. 

It  wa.1  clearly  the  capital  of  a  half-column,  and  thoreforo  most  likely 

part  of  the  decoration   of  a  gate.     A  fragment  like  this,  which  may 

be  altogether  destroyed  at  any  moment,  ought  to  be  safr  in  a  musenm  ; 

I  mean  a  muaeam  not  furtlier  oif  than  Marealo.      I  bliould   be  sorry 

to  seetlie  spoils  of  iJicily,  like  those  of  some  other  lands,  parted  out 

aa  loot  between  such  institutions  in  our  own  country  as  may  have 

bargained  beforehand  for  shores  in  the  plunder. 
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I  coultl  say  someUiiiig  mora  alwiit  Western  Sicily,  and  a  great 
deal  more  about  Soath-Knstern.  if  Uiu  limits  o£  space  in  the  Co\- 
TFJit[\tiiAtiv  Rkvikiv,  and  in  all  other  lif^riews,  hail  not,  like  the  walls 
of  Syraciisp  and  LilyWion,  waxed  n&rruwer  tlian  they  were  in  pust 
timeB.  But  I  must  put  in  a  renewed  proteat — I  hare  made  one 
already  in  the  Tima — againsr  the  hmtal  system  of  destruction  which 
will  tKion  leave  the  towns  of  Sicily  without  any  walls  at  all.  In  Kr. 
Dennis's  admirable  Handbook,  even  in  the  later  one  of  (IselUfels,  we 
are  constantly  promised  walls  which  are  not  to  be  found  when  we  ^t 
to  the  places,  in  several  cases,  as  at  Syracuse  and  'IVapani,  I  have  seen 
the  eril  work  actually  going  on.  At  Mazxara  I  found  it  finished  ; 
of  tlie  walls  described  by  Mr.  Dennis,  there  was  only  a  scrap  of  tlio 
ca&tle  made  into  a  pict lu-osquc  niin.  All  buildings  that  are  under 
tha  Government  Commission  are  perfectly  sate  agaiuHt  all  dnngerN, 
nre  possibly  that  of  over-restoration.  But  against  the  town  wallit 
werywhere  the  municipalities  seem  allowed  to  rag©  at  pleasure.  It 
is  weU  wlien,  as  at  Marsala,  they  only  make  a  breach,  like  drawing  a 
tooth,  and  do  not  sweep  everything  away.  And  I  must  further  point 
out  that  Sicily  is  just  now  in  somewhat  of  the  case  in  which  it  wae 
in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Frightful  stories  were  spread  abroad 
then,  doubtless  by  shrewd  Pbumiciaiis,  ubout  the  horrors  of  llie  land 
and  the  frightful  ferocity  of  its  people.  No  wise  Greek  would  venture 
himself  there.*  However,  some  daring  Greeks  did  venture  them- 
Batves,  and  they  got  on  very  well.  It  is  e:(actly  the  same  now, 
'When  you  mention  Sicily,  everybody  asks  about  brigands.  Now  1 
have  been,  about  a  good  deal  in  Hicily  in  various  parts,  sometimes 
alone,  more  commonly  with  companions,  but  never  with  an  e^'ort ;  1 
have  been  sometimes  on  foot,  aotnetimes  on  the  beasts  of  the  land, 
sometimes,  when  starting  from  Syracuse  or  Catania, 

i^    apuaftaS,biv  ftaX9aKCn:  KaraKttfttvo^, 

once,  at  least,  in  a  painted  cart  of  the  country,  which  was  presently 
exchanged  for  our  own  feet — and  with  all  these  ways  of  going  I  bavo 
never  come  within  sight  of  a  brigand.  Leonu  himself  was  to  be  seen 
behind  I)arB  at  Palermo  in  1878,  bnt  I  did  not  go  to  see  him.  Since 
then  I  havB  every  reason  to  believe  that  brigandage  h&e  died  out  in  the 
West,  as  it  had  long  before  in  the  East.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  may 
now  and  then  put  his  hand  into  his  neighbour's  pocket — a  man  ground  i 
to  his  last  etnicsimo  by  taxation  may  be  specially  tompti'd  to  put  his 
hand  into  an  official  pocket — but  that  happens  now  and  then  even  in 
the  best  regulated  countries.  I  do  not  believe  tliul  there  is  now  in 
Sicily  any  brigandage  at  all,  aa  that  word  is  comninnly  nndiTstood. 
And  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  get  about ;  the  country  inns  are  certainly' 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  England  or  of  France,  but  you  can  always 

•  6tr»bo,  t1.  2. 
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get  comfortable  beds,  and  almoBt  everywhere  eatable  food.  A  forbid- 
ding ataircaae  often  leads  to  rooms  which  are  qnite  tolerable,  sometimes 
very  much  more.  Of  course  those  who  have  the  skill  will  do  well  to 
bargain  beforehand.  The  people  whom  you  meet  casually  are  almost 
always  kindly  ;  they  never  hinder  you,  they  often  help  you,  in  going 
anywhere  that  you  wish.  Their  chief  fault  is  that  of  sometimes  giving 
you  more  of  their  company  than  you  wish  for.  In  short,  I  should 
recommend  Sicily  to  the  traveller,  as  I  defined  him  at  the  be^nning, 
of  every  class  ;  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  for  the  historical,  the 
geological,  and  the  numismatic  student  to  travel  together.  The  tourist 
will  perhaps  be  happier  in  his  fashionable  Kvr  or  Batf.  Yet  he  is 
sometimes  amusing  when  one  lights  on  him.  It  is  an  experience  to  be 
treasured  up  when  we  hear  the  intelligent  inquirer  at  Syracuse  blam- 
ing his  Badeker  for  saying  that  Demosthenes  shared  in  the  command 
at  the  great  siege.  "That  must  be  wrong;  Dr-mosthenes  was  not 
a  general,  but  an  orator.'" 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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A  REJOINDER. 

''  Fiicts  alone  cannot  Batisfj'  the  human  mind ;  we  desire  to 
know  tho  inner  and  invisible  canse  of  the  fact ;  ve  search 
after  the  principle  hy  the  operation  of  which  the  phenomena 
are  produced." — Tyndall. 

SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE'S  second  article,  on  "  Song,"  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  contains  views  on 
questions  of  voice  production  of  esBential  and  almost  vital  importance,  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  which  I,  in  common,  as  I  believCj  with 
the  majority  of  others,  have  long  held  to  be  true,  that,  loth  aa  I  am  to 
enter  into  controversy  with  so  doughty  a  champion,  I  feel  I  should  be 
shirking  a  clear  duty  did  I  allow  any  consideration  to  interfere  with 
my  meeting  so  direct  a  challenge.  Having  no  desire  to  be  captions, 
I  propose  to  occupy  myself  with  the  consideration  of  only  three 
opinions  on  which  my  distinguished  imifrhre  differs  from  those  usually 
accepted  a.s  orthodox. 

1,  Sir  ilorell  Mackenzie  says  that,  '■•  although  the  abdominal  mode 
of  breathing  may  be  the  natural  method  of  inspiration,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  in  singing  it  is  not  the  most  effective." 

Undoubtedly  it  is  the  •natund  method — consequently  the  most 
efficient,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  the  one  universally  employed 
by  all  g}'mnasts  and  athletes :  1  am  only  surprised  that  any  doubt 
should  be  expressed  as  to  its  being  the  most  effective  for  that  most 
perfect  and  delicate  kind  of  all  gjmnostics — namely,  the  production 
of  vocal  tone. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  claims,  as  I  think  erroneously,  and  on 
apocryphal  authority,  that  the  old  Italian  school  of  singing,  which  we 
both  agree  to  be  the  beet,  is  founded  on  costal  or  rib  breathing,  and 
not  on  the  abdominal  method,  which  implies  the  descent  of  the  muscle 
kno^^'n  as  the  midriff  or  diaphragm.  In  support  of  this  contention  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  was  particularly  vain 
of  his  voice,  used,  as  a  portion  of  his  exercises,  **  to  lie  on  his  back 
with  a  small  plate  of  lead  on  his  stomach.     This,"  it  is  argued,  "  was 
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probably  for  the  purpose  of  checking  thn  teaduncy  to  abdominnl 
breathing,  which  has  already  been  nfferrud  to  as  the  less  perfect  way 
in  respirntion  for  singore." 

To  clfiim  that  "  a  small  plate  of  lead  "  placed  on  the  stomach  woold 
check  the  action  of  tho  abdominal  mnBcles  can  only  be  oompared  to 
an  opinion  that  dumb-bells  are  empl<nre<i  to  check  the  nution  of  tbe 
niuBciea  of  tlio  arm.  I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  Noro 
placed  the  kail  on  his  stomach  to  strenjifrhen  the  diaphn^aiii.  jost  in 
tho  same  way  as  dumb-bells  are  usod  for  stroniTtheninp  the  biw^ps;  or, 
to  take  another  comparison,  he  used  it  for  the  same  purpose  as  that 
for  which  freights  are  placed  on  the  bellows. of  au  ordinary  organ. 

It  wonid.  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  iibeolute  confirmarion 
of  the  views  of  Mr.  liehukti  and  myself,  as  I'xprtused  in  our  work, 
"  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,"  and  the  method  is  one  in  daily  practice 
by  Mr.  Behnke,  not  for  checking,  but  for  educating'  and  strengthen- 
ing, the  diaphragm,  for  purposes  of  respiration  and  voice  pn.Kluct.ion. 

Pupils  are  instructed  in  our  book*  to  practise  all  breathing  lessons 
in  the  prone  position,  with  one  hand  placed  lightly  on  the  nWomcn, 
the  other  on.  the  lower  ribs,  in  ordc-r  that  they  may  feel  tho«e  jjartb 
expand  at  each  iTispiration,  and  contract  at  each  rj:piration.  At  u 
later  stage,  pupils  snfficiently  advanced  to  be  allowed  to  commence 
singing  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Behnke  to  phice  their  hand  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  which,  if  Ihe  lungs  are  properly  filled, 
should  be  niored  away  solely  hy  mtiscnlar  force  of  the  diaphmgm  wilb 
each  separate  vocal  tone. 

The  Ute  Jniea  Perkins,  a  splendid  9)K;cimon  of  a  deep  breather, 
whose  singing  fully  jostitiod  his  method,  had  sncH  power  in  his 
diaphragm  that  ho  could  repel  simply  by  its  action  the  fist  of  anyone, 
however  strongly  pressed  against  tho  npper  portion  of  his  abdomen, 
when  inflated  by  a  full  diaphragmatic  inhalation.  To  this  fact  I  ooa 
bear  ]>orsonal  testimony. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  tho  very  exorcise  narrat*^,  as  having 
employed  by  Nero,  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  stammerers, 
the  majority  of  whom  flnffer  in  consequ<*noc  of  faulty  respiration  in 
relation  to  voice  production.  They  are  taught  to  place  n  heav\*  book 
on  their  abdomen  during  their  lessons  in  breathrng  and  correct  otter- 
ance,  the  weight  being  gradually  increased  as  the  jiowt-i'  of  resistance 
becomes  greater. 

2.  To  take  a  second  point,  T  should  be  inclined  to  deny  that  it  ia 
a  " fact," certainly  "curions"  if  true,  "that  men  httiithe  differently 
from  women,  the  former  using  the  abdominal  method — that  is,  pn$l)- 
ingdown  the  diaphragm — and  the  latter  doing  moat  of  the  work  with 
tho  upper  ribs."    AJl  recent  experiments  go  to  ahow  that,  except  in  the 

*  "  Voice,  Soo^.  nod  Spncb."     B;  Leiiucx  Kronnc  iml    Cmtl  Btiltpje«,    Klcrcnlh 
wtlltou.    Fnge  144.    LDodan :  fiunpaon  Low  &  Co. 
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case  of  pregnant  women,  and  such  as  are  the  aubjects  oi  dlseatw,  there  ib 

absolutely  no  difference  in  the  motbod  of  respiratlcm  in  the  sexes,  pro- 

^idod  the  waist  is  allttwod  to  be  uncoiiatricted  ;  and  Sir  Morell  Mac- 

t<?iizie  all  but  admits  this  in  tho  very  next  sentence,  wherein  he  says : 

'  One  raason  of  this  diifcrenco  is  that  the  fair  sex  insist  on  fixing  their 

)wer  ribs,  to  which  tho  diaphragm  is  atrarhed,  with  stays,  which  make 
niovenitoit  nf  that  muscle  imjwsstble."  lint  the  fact  that  this  difier- 

ice  in  the  ordinary  respiration  of  the  sexes  is  entirdtf  artiticial  has  been 
lemonsfcrattid   by  many,  and  i>8])eciHny  by  the  observations  of  I>r.  Da 
Lof  rbiladelphia,  on  native  lied  Indian  women  who  had  never  worn 
I  contd  myself  prodnce  examples  of  ladies  living  in  London, 
ages  varying  from  fifU>en  to  fifty,  to  prove  that  tho  vitnl  capacity  of 

romen  is  not  so  much  le&s  than  that  of  men  as  Sir  I^Iorell  Mucki-nzie 
liid  others  who  have  tested  it  nndeir  fallacious  conditions  of  artificial 
riction  would  h^ad  us  to  Ix-lieve.  ifadamc  Albani,  whom  Sir 
pll  !k[ackou»ie  so  frequ«-ntly,  and  with  groat  justice,  cit«s  as  an 
example  of  iwrfect  voice  production,  could,  I  have  no  doubt,  illnsfcrate 
this  fact,  and  she.  in  common  with  all  the  pupils  of  Lampcrti  of  Milan, 

rould  tell  him  that,  so  fai-  from  the  abdominal  method  leading  to 

Jerky  expiraliou,  as   he  asserts,  it  is  the  only  one  capable  of  giving 

Bvenness  of  Tocal  tone,  provided — and  tJiis  is  au   essential   of    the 

uthud — that  eoonomy  in  out-breathing  is  learned  as  a  corollary  of 

leep  iuHatiou. 

To  qaote  once  more  from  onr  boob  (p.  145),  the  ilrsl  lesson  en- 
joins that  it  must  "  be  clearly  understood  that  the  t»apiration  is  to 
be  alow  and  deep,  the  cjrpirationa  sudden  and  complete."     This  is  to 
levelop  to  th4>  full  the  inspiratory  muscles.      ''  'llie  second  breathing 

cercise  is  tho  exact  opposite  of  the  first,  and  consists  in  takiog  a  rapid 
tinspiration,  and  making  the  trplration  slow,  even,  uninterrupted,  and 
without  jerking  and  trembling.  Musical  rcadcra  will  at  onci-  mv  the 
importance  of  this  exercise  for  the  pnrposo  of  singing  sustained  notes 
and  florid  passages ;  but  it  iroald  bt^  quite  useless  to  attempt  il  before 

la  1  has  been  sufficiently  practised."  We  take  the  trouble  aliu  to 
^explain  this  at  some  length,  as  follows :  "  A  little  consideration  will 
ttliow  that  it  \i  wrong  to  try  to  control  the  exit  of  the  breath,  as  some 
would  have  usdo,  by  aoonti-actionof  the  glottis, because  the  comparatively 
tiny  ma.sclefl  of  the  larynx  are  too  weak  to  resist  with  impunity  bo  tremen- 
dous a  strain  ;  while  the  large  and  powerful  muscles  of  tho  chest  are 
clearly  mad<-  to  regulate  ^rpiration  as  well  as  HiKpiration.  It  is  absurd, 
on  tlie  fac"-  of  it,  to  suppose  that  thoy  ai-e  only  intended  for  inflating 
the  Inngs,  whtl.-  the  exit  of  the  air  is  to  be  governed  by  another  set 
of  small  musclf  s,  ailuoted  at  a  great  distance,  and  having  their  fiill  share 
of  work  in  the  marvellous  and  ever-varied  combinalious  which  are 
iK-cessar}*  in  the  production  aud  gradation  of  tone."  To  employ  again 
a  comparison  with  tho  organ;  whilu  the  weights  on  the  bellows  cause 
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the  air  to  be  carried  along  the  organ  pipe,  tht;  Bner  adjastuient  for 
pitch,  &c.,  18  provided  for  mainly  at  the  situation  of  the  .nsod,  whew 
the  tone  is  actually  producud. 

It  is  iniieed  "  curious  ■'  that  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  having  con- 
tended that  diaphragmatic  breatiiing  is  not  the  best  mot]iod.  and 
baring  rightly  stated  that  the  itse  of  stays  inipajra  thai  nictliod  of 
reepiratiou,  should  finally  affirm  that,  ulthoagh  "  the  slight  presiiure 
exercised  by  stays  does  not  matter  in  the  case  of  ladles  who  arv  not 
called  upon  to  use  their  voices  professionally,  and  who  do  not  care  to 
excul  as  amateurs  ....  in  the  cose  of  the  aiivUe  it  is  quite 
otherwise;  here  anything  which  in  the  smallest  degree  dimuiisb*« 
the  vital  capocity  seriously  handicaps  the  singf-r." 

3.  I^astly,  having  already  stated  at  length*  my  ubjec-tiutis  to  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie's  view  that  the  voice  sfiould  be  exercist-d  during  Ihe 
period  of  the  break,  it  is  not  necessary  to  r-'itemte  them,  more  espe- 
(aally  as  he  brings  no  new  evideuce  to  boai'  on  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mass  of  experience  of  choir  teachers  and  clioir  siiigi*rs 
on  this  point,  sinoe  obtained  by  Mr.  Bohnko  and  myaelfjt  has  mcst 
powerfully  confirmed  our  opinion  that  such  a  practice  is  simply 
minoos  to  good  voice  in  after-life.  Moreover,  in  many  tastanc^>s 
there  is  such  an  absolute  loss  of  singing  voice  daring  the  period  of 
the  break  that  any  attempt  to  exercise  it  is  perforce  abandoned. 

In  order  to  put  this  mattir  to  the  t«.-at  of  praerical  esp^rienoc  we 
asked  the  question :  •'  Do  you  consider  it  safi'  for  a  boy  to  contrnn*? 
Mnging  while  his  voice  is  hnaking?"  We  n-ceived  II'O  repliff. 
Only  2  considered  that  it  m  safe,  without  some  provision  as  to 
taking  a  lower  part  than  that  permitted  in  childhood.  whiU*  158 
•OQsidered  "  that  it  is  decidedlij  not  i^afe  for  a  boy  to  sing  while  )iis 
voice  is  breaking."  Our  correspondents  who  hold  this  view  inctuded 
such  names  as  thow  of  Sir  John  tStainer,  Dr.  Bridge  of  We«tmin*it*'r 
Abbey,  Dr.  Martin  of  St.  Paul's,  Sir  ItoK^rt  Stewart  of  Duhlin. 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Mans.  Some  of  these 
and  many  others  illustrated  their  convictions  by  recounting  the  ruin 
to  their  own  voice  or  to  those  of  others  wiliun  their  persona)  cogni- 
sance, by  per&ist«iice  in  singing  tliroughoiit  the  period  of  chong*! ; 
and  altogether  tbo  testimony  is  so  overw helming,  that  it  np]>ean(  to 
me  unwise — to  put  it  mildly — for  any  one  not  possessing  mueical 
knowledge  or  teaching  experience  to  offer  (■ven  a  qualified  opiuiun  in 
conlradictioti  of  it. 

1..e:n.xux  Bkohtck.    _ 


•  "  Scttncp  and  Sin^ng."     London  :  ChaiiFfll  iCo.   I»W  — 

t  "Tlw  Cliild'i  VoK'c:  its  tKatmeol  with  reeard  lo  after  devcloponnA.*    LobiIoq: 
Sampeon  Low  &  Co.  ISSd. 
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TRADES'   UNION   CONGRESSES  AND 
SOCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

A    RECORD   OP   MUTUAL    SELF-HELP 
BY   ASSOCIATIVE   EFFORT. 


THE  Annual  Trades'  Union  Congresses  have  arrived  at  a  period 
in  their  history,  and  have  attained  a  position  in  the  country, 
when  an  authentic  account  of  their  doings  is  not  only-  very 
desirable,  but  has  on  many  grounds  become  absolutely  necessary. 
These  annual  gatherings  of  the  real  Labour  Party  are  now  recognized 
as  a  permanent  institution  in  the  land ;  and  their  proceedings  are 
looked  forward  to  with  increasing  interest  by  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  by  the  organized  bodies  whose  delegates  constitute  the 
assembly'  By  the  latter,  these  periodical  meetings  are  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  national  convention  of  the  industrial  organizations  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  sense  formerly  attaching  to  that  term — 
in  those  earlier  days  of  earnest  political  agitation  when  a  "  con- 
Tention  "  was  regarded  aa  a  deliberative  assembly,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  review  the  past,  to  formulate  measures  for  the  present,  and  to 
become  a  new  starting-point  for  the  future,  whatever  the  primary 
objects  of  the  gathering  might  have  been.  The  political  conventions 
formerly  held  failed  because  the  bodies  which  called  them  together 
bad  no  permanent  entity.  Generally,  they  were  merely  called  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  the  convention. 

The  Trades'  Union  Congress  was  instituted  by  the  permanent  trade 
unions  of  the  country.  When  the  idea  of  holding  these  annual 
assemblies  originated,  the  trade  societies  of  England  were  under  a 
dark  cloud  of  sQspicion.  They  were  assailed  in  Parliament,  in  the 
press,  from  the  pnlpit,  and  on  the  platform,  with  a  virulence  seldom 
equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed,  in  the  history  of  public  move- 
ments in  this  country.  They  had  no  representative  in  Parliament  to 
rebut  the  charges  levelled  against  them,  or  to  correct  the  misrepre- 
sentati<ms  to  which  they  were  subjected.     They  had  no  status  in  the 
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press,  and  only  occasionally  were  they  defeoded  by  uioii  of  ability 
and  of  recognized  literary  stAnding,  whose  names  and  position 
ensiurwl  lh«  appearance  of  their  articles  on  the  subject.  Tlio  piilptt 
waa  of  course  cloeied  to  them,  while  its  utteraoces  were  almost  wholly 
cYtBtleainutury,  among  all  denominations,  without  any  exception.  The 
charity  which  covereth  a  mnltitnde  of  sins  was  in  this  case  absent. 
The  sins  of  trade  unionists  were  too  vilo  for  charity.  Bnt  the  plat- 
form was  left  to  them,  and  in  this  arena  of  debute  the  working-claa» 
leaders  were  fairly  able  to  hold  their  own.  Vet,  even  here,  tbey 
were  placed  at  a  diaadrantage.  Halls  for  public  meetings  were  not 
always  available  for  trade  union  pnrpoeee.  Kxetor  Ilall  wa«  some- 
times obtained,  but  only  at  great  expense  and  aSivv  a  good  deal  ot' 
trouble,  as  the  objects  sought,  were  "  too  [wlitical ""  at  that  date. 
Tlie  use  of  schoolrooms  was  almost  invariably  rrfutsed,  both  !br 
meetings  and  for  lodge  purposes.  The  only  places  open  to  them 
were  the  public-houses.  Driven  there  for  sheller,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  drinking  was  often  an  accompauimeut  to  their  debates  and  an 
ingredient  in  their  deliberations  ?  Nevertheless,  the  evil  was  nevor 
Ml  great  as  represented.  Exaggeration  was  as  rife  with  respect  tO' 
the  drinking  habitfi  of  the  workmen  as  it  was  regarding  their  violent 
lirupeusities  in  matters  of  coercion,  intimidation,  and  outrage.  In 
neither  case  was  their  conduct  so  bad  as  alleged  by  their  enemies. 
Druukenneas  was  the  esceptiou— not  the  mle.  If  violent  langaagit 
WM  sometimes  nsed,  it  was  the  violence  of  words  only,  not  of  deeds 
or  actsx.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  language  of  speakers  was  not 
violent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  it  was  simply  the  rough 
and  strong  expressions  in  customary  use  among  the  then  not  over- 
educated  working  people.  And  if  it  had  Iwen  as  Wolont  as  frequently 
described,  it  was  caused  by  the  injustice  with  which  they  and  their 
demands  were  treated. 

During  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  yearn  preceding  the  institntion 
of  the  first  Congress,  there  had  been  a  (lesire  on  the  part  of  many 
working  men  for  some  kind  of  federated  movement  on  a  natifmal 
basis,  with  the  view  of  combined  action  when  found  to  be  expedient 
or  neoesaary.  In  the  years  1 8^5-3-1  a  very  near  approach  was  made 
to  a  most  powerful  federation  of  the  trades.  At  that  time  a  magazine 
was  established,  in  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  then  a  prominent 
advocate  of  trade  unions,  Mr.  I'Vancis  Place,  Dr.  Wade,  and  other 
public  men  vigorously  supported  the  movement.  According  to  Mr. 
Hoebuck,  the  tnides  subscribed  ui)wards  of  £-30,000  in  support  of  the 
project  and  in  connection  therewith,  includiug  the  defence  of  the  six 
Dorcbe8t<>r  labourers,  the  supjxfrt  of  their  families,  and  the  striltes 
which  look  place  during  these  two  years.  Ilio  asBociation  thai  ^J 
formed  was  designated  the  '^  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades' ^H 
UuoD."     In  184ti  another  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  federstion< 
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of  Uboar,  by  the  inougumtion  of  the  "National  Associatiou  of 
Orgiinizeii  Tnulee,"  on  starch  2oth  of  that  yoAc.  This  association 
was  very  active  during  the  Brst  twu  yean  of  its  history,  but  it 
Hubieqaeutly  lost  iU  iuiiui<aci.-,  ihungh  tt  ooutioiied  in  existeiico  down 
to  IdOl.  lu  the  year  18G0  thv  trade  unions  6f  Shuttield  endeavunred 
to  est^abliiih  an  asiiociaUui],  calleii  the  "  L'niU-d  Kingdom  Alliimci)  of 
Orgauiz«d  Tradtw.'  Thia  ellorl  also  failed,  the  town  of  its  birth 
being  at  tht*  time  saspected  of  compUcity  in  th«  heinous  crimni  and 
oatrsges  aubKqufntly  investigated.  This  association  held  three 
confeivncee — tbe  firet  in  Sheffield,  whore  it  wa»  formed,  in  ItfGo;  the 
tfiecoad  in  Afanchester,  in  1  SOtJ ;  nnd  the  thini  and  last  at  Preston, 
in  1807.  In  the  latter  year  a  further  attempt  nt  federation  was 
made   by   the    London    Working    Men's    Assooiation,    but    its    first 

leeting,  held  in  St.  Martin's  Uall,  was  iis  last.  The  International 
Working  Men's  Association  was  of  another  kind,  intentionally 
political ;  it  i^  not,  tlierefore,  incladed  in  the  list. 

Each  and  all  of  these  efibrta  aimed  at  a  consolidated  union  of  all 
the  trades,  with  n  centra)  office,  an  executive  oonncil,  and  a   national 
lXiukI.     Whether  regttrdcrd  a«  a  federation,  convention,  or  conference, 

laj  failed  to  enlist  the  anppoi-t  of  the  trodos  sntHciently  to  establish 
a  consolidated  anion  on  a  permanent  basis ;  and  oil,  af^r  a  time, 
eollapged  and  wero  abandoned.  The  only  remnant  of  these  earlier 
'etl'ortd  that  now  survives  ia  the  Ijondon  Tmd&s'  Council,  established  in 
1661,  and  which  has  continued  in  oxisCence  ever  since.  This  body 
loa  become  the   nucleus  of  a  separate  movement — ^tlio  institution  of 

!*rade&*  Councils  in  all  tlio  chief  centres  of  indostr}'.  It  arose  ont  of 
tlie  lemporaiy  committee  colled  into  ejdstenco  in  18-50,  during  the 
it  strike  and  lock-out  of  the  boiWing  trader,  an  event  which 
>ught  into  play  all  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  trade  unions 
of  the  comitry ;  but  on  the  termination  of  the  dispute  each  trade 
settled  down  to  its  own  special  work.  This  may  be,  and 
ibly  is,  the  chief  reason  why  the  unions  regard  with  suspicion 
any  Echemo  of  federation.  JCach  association  is  bo  much  eugrovsed 
bj-  ita  own  affairs  that  they  have  little  time  to  tpare  for  gnind 
Bcheroefi  of  social  amolioratJon,  the  ruanageraent  of  which  might  fall 
into  hands  qniiet  beyond  the  control  of  the  better  organized  unions. 

The  proximate  and  immediate  causes  wliich  led  to  the  establieh- 
rnmit  uf  the  Trades'  Union  CoogreAses  were:  (1)  The  appointment 
o(  the  Royat  Commtsaion  to  in(|nire  into  the  Organization  and  Uules 
of  Trades'  Uninns;  and  (2)  the  decision  of  the  Lord  (Hiief  Justice,  in 
the  raafl  of  Hornby  •■.  Close,  which  virtually  dcolarod  ihat  tradea' 
rmiona,  being  in  restraint  of  timlo,  could  not  enforce  agreements  in  a 
ooart  of  law,  and  tlml.  coiiik.<]uenlIy,  thf^Ii-  funds  and  property  wero 
•bnolntely  wjihunt  legal  pix-teclitin.  Tht-  object  of  the  incpiiry  by 
the  Hoyal  Cotnniission  was  undoubtedly  to  find  a  preh-xt  and  justifi- 
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cation  for  tiie  supptvEsiou  qI'  the  unions.  This  ptirpO)«e  was  clearly 
Indicated  in  the  »]x*eches  in  Parlianieut,  and  more  iMrticolnrly  by  l3ie 
movers  and  Sfcundersi  of  the  Address  to  the  Crown.  It  also  fonnd 
fxprea&ioii  ill  the  newspaper  press  gMierally.  A  leadimf  Ixindon 
daily  uv-wspiiper  said :  '*  The  unions  must  be  stamped  out  a»  a  ptihltc 
uuisauce."  This  threat  of  suppression  on  the  one  hand,  aiid  tbo 
danger  of  their  funds  being  placed  in  jeopardy  by  iht-  deciaioD 
refernnl  to,  on  the  other,  drew  the  unions  closer  together  in  common 
defence,  first  of  all  by  meanH  of  a  special  committee  sitting  in 
Ixjiidon,  with  the  view  of  arertiug  n'hat  might  have  been  a  national 
disaster.  The  promptitude  and  activity  of  that  committee  did  ex- 
oellent  service,  alllionjfh  it  wjis  hut  a  ipmporary  expedient  to  meet  n 
present  difficulty;  the  work,  howc^•er.  was  so  woU  done  that  il  nsulted 
in  permanent  ndvontagi*. 

The  Koyal  Commission  «at  ami  imvutigat^'d.  The  inijuiry  ^raa 
w-arching,  far-n-aching,  and  complete.  The  rnponj*  and  evidence 
were  roluminoua,  and  miwt  valnnblc.  The  natun^  and  extent  of  tiio 
niftlpracticca  alleged  to  exist  wt^rf  probed  to  the  bofctmu,  and  exiweed. 
The  ordeal  wa.«i  severe,  but  the  investigation  was  judicial,  well  oon- 
dncted,  and  jnst.  Its  original  object  woa  to  curi>e  the  nniona; 
eventually  its  ileciaions  hardly  uiuounted  to  blame,  rxct-pt  in  a  few 
isolated  inntAnces.  The  nmsa  of  the  unions  were;  e3:onerated  from 
any  complicity  in  outrages;  not  one  of  their  ''leaders"  woe  inipU-' 
coted,  except  a  publican  at  SheDietd,  and  he  had  managed  the  thing 
&o  fkdroitly  that  his  cumiuittee  were  ignorant  of  his  practices,  or  at 
leoBt  nothing  was  proven  againet  them.  The  threatened  danger  of 
8uppre«aion  was  thus  averted,  and  the  injustice  of  leaving  the  funds 
of  such  important  bodies  of  working  men  without  ade*juatc  protec- 
tioa  WH  aduiitted  by  the  Royal  Couimis&ion. 

Daring  this  time  there  was,  of  course,  iuteuBe  anxiety  on  th"  part: 
of  the  moro  active  lenders  of  Ihe  working  clafises.  They  were  con- 
■dous  of  being  innocent  of  the  charges  made  against  them,  but  they 
also  know  ihat  the  forces  and  intrrosts combined  against  them  were 
numerous  and  strong,  bitt^^r,  ancl  even  nnscrupulous.  It  was  a 
period,  too,  of  great  [lolitJeal  activity  among  the  workmen  generally. 
The  struggle  for  the  (■xlension  of  the  franchise  o€N:upied  a  lar^gr 
afaare  of  their  atlentiou.  and  bronght  those  from  a  distance  into 
cloeo  contact  and  relationship  with  ihoHC  in  the  motropolia.  The 
vigour  with  which  the  right  to  the  suffrage  waa  fought,  indicated  a 
resoluto  purpose  in  other  directions.  The  franchise  waa  not  the  end. 
but  the  means  to  an  end.  Ilieir  combined  action  won  the  Keform 
Bill  of  1 8(57.  Their  enfranchisement  gave  an  immoneo  impetus  to 
the  labour  movement,  as  was  shon-n  by  the  general  election  which 
followed  in  the  aiituum  of  1868.  The  unions,  with  marreUoun; 
unanimity,  demanded  prot<-ction  for  their  funds,  and  that  they  shoul 
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ha7t>  a  reco^mz«l  etAtos  in  the  coimtiy,  as  lawful  associations,  for 
Ifgilimate  objects  ia  their  corjiorate  capacity.  MaDV  of  the  caiidi- 
dtttt'3,  who  in  tbo  preceding  I*arliament  had  denounced  them,  had  now 
to  [)leUi^'  tlierasfilves  to  support  a  measure  legalizing  the  union?  and 
prwiding  diip  prot«!tion  to  tlicir  propi-rty  and  fa&ds. 

It  was  nuder  theBc  circiimstaaces  that  the  hold  policy  was  conmvcd 
and  devist^  of  calling  together  a  Congres«  to  deal  with  mattcra  per- 
tatniTig  to  tradi*  unions  speciGcnlly,  and  those  aRiT-ting  gtmprally  the 
interests  of  vast  nam  be  rs  of  the  artisana  of  tlio  I'niti'd  Kingdom.  A 
brief  but  suoeinct  account  of  the  successive  Congresses  which  have 
taken  place  will  show  t!ic  natara  of  their  work,  the  pro.i^ss  innde  in 
domestic  and  ^tncial  legislation,  the  objects  generally  sontflit,  th<' 
n>3ulta  that  bavo  followed,  and  tJie  pecuniar}*  cost  by  which  all  thu 
advantage!!  have  been  attained. 

I.  MANniEJfrr.it,  /«««■  2iul  to  (VA,  ISiiS. — When  the  first  Congress 
assembled  in  Manchester,  in  Whit-wet'k,  1868,  the  darlc  cloud  which 
had  l>een  Imnging  over  the  nnions  hail  bnrsl.  Instead,  however,  of 
overwhelming  them  in  oonfbsion,  disaKter,  and  ruin,  the  storm  had 
partially  spent  it*elf  without  serions  harm.  Bat  the  danger  was  by 
uo  in^sns  iiasti.  The  lioal  Report  of  the  Itoyal  Commission  had  not 
api^ared.  and  it  was  awaited  with  some  forebodings  of  evil  conse- 
quences, ia  the  tJien  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  country,  mainly 
evoked  by  the  disclosures  at  Sheffield.  Manchester,  and  Nottiugham. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  thirty-four  delegates 
bi-ing  present  from  ftfauchester.  London,  Liverpool.  Bradford.  Bir- 
mingham, Holton,  Ijeeds,  Nottingham,  i'l-eston,  Sheffield,  Salford, 
['iibiiu,  and  some  other  towns,  representing,  according  to  the  cre- 
dentials bandiid  in.  about  118,^67  members.  The  subjects  dlscusoed 
at  this  Congress  included  the  "  Absolute  necessity  of  Tindea'  Unions," 
Foreign  Com{i«>t.ition,  Political  Kconomy.  Regulation  of  the  Hours  of 
Labour,  the  ]''ac)ory  Acta  Extenjiion  Act.  1S(j7;  Courts  of  Conciliation 

id  .-Vrbit.ration  in  Trades'  Disputes  Cpapcr  by  Mr.  Muudcdia).  Co- 
ofieratitm,  Cimipnlsory  Inspection  of  all  places  when?  Women  and 
Children  ore  Kmployed,  the  Law  of  Conspinu^  ns  applied  to  I<abouT, 
Coercion,  Pickeiing.  and  Tntiraidation  ;  the  Royal  Commisftinn  on  Trades' 
Unions — -how  far  worthy  of  the  eonfidence  of  Tpafie.^'  rnionisKs ;  Legis- 
lation us  regards  TradeH  Sfxneties  and  their  Funds ;  and,  lastly,  the 
DPC^asity  for  Annual  Trades'  L'niuu  Congresse-s.     The  subjects  above 

lamerated  indicat*  the  preliminary-  character  of  the  gathering,  and 

'"•how  that  the  delegate;^  attending  it  were  but  feeling  their  way  towards 

&  more  permanent  form  of  organisation— one  which  should  be  capable 

of  undertaking  continuously  serious,   i-esponsible,  and   durable  work. 

Tlip  expenses  of  this  Congi-ess  were  ])rovided  by  a  fee  of  10*.  fur  each 

Ldi-Iega'e.  as  his  share  of  tbe  cost. 

U.  BinMiNOHAM,  J»i/iigt  23>y/  to  28/A,  18G0. — The  first  CongresF 
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print^'d,  and   brought  uoder  the  notice  of  the  liome  Secretatyj  by  % 
deputation  representing-  the  Coagreis.     The  discusaious  relnlod  mainly 
to  t<h(*  two  Acts  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  Ilitis  to  bn  introdocLHl  ^^ 
during  thp  Sceaion  of  lii72 — namely,  the  Mines  Kegulalion  Bill,  a  Hill  ^^ 
for  the  Abolition  ol  Truck  and   enaaring  the  weekly  payment   or~ 
wages.  A  Bill  for  compensating  the  families  of  workmt'n    for   loewa 
sostained  by  injuries  inflicted  while  following  thr^ir  employmimt.  and 
the   Bill    for  amending  the  laws   relating    to    arbitration    in   tnid» 
disputes.     Tlii>  committt'e  were  also  in8truct.ed    to   iratch  carpfnlK- 
thi*   propowMl   legislation   with   respect  to  Friendly  Societies,  and    t<» 
agiratc  for  th(*   appointment  of  an  efficient  stAff  of  inspectors  undoi— 
the  FackiiT  and  Workshops  Acts,  witli  the  view  to  their  being  morf 
efficiently  adininisl^rod.     The  only   otbf>r  f^nesHons  discnssed  were 
Foreign  labour  and  competition,  how  best  to  utilise  the  Funds  of  Trades' 
Unions,  and  the  organization  and  management  of  Trades*  Oiancils-l 
A  feHorli.T  desultory  topics  were  introduced,  but  the  Congress  decidecl 
iha!  papers  and  discussions  in  defence  of  Trades'  Unions  and  cognAte 
subjects  wr-re  nnnerv^ssary. 

TUf  l^irliamentai-y  C-ommittoe  was  enlarged  from  five  to  ten  mem-; 
bera,  and  they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  prepuriug  a  code  of 
Standintr  Ordei-s  for  the  government  of  future  Congi-esses.  It  was 
aU<j  dwideil  thai  all  business  relating  to  thr  Congress  Ije  relegated  to  ■ 
Stouding  Oi-dei-s  committee  of  five,  to  be  elected  on  the  lirst.  day  of 
each  succeeding  Congress,  by  whom  the  order  of  procedure,  questiomi 
to  bv  discussed,  and  all  matters  of  detail  should  be  arranged  und 
formulat«d.  The  initial  steps  were  thns  detioitely  token  for  orgaaw- 
in^'  mid  est«bHshing  tbeCdngress  on  a  permanent  basiB  as  an  institution. 
its  r>n8litu'.ion  being  then  practically  settled,  Sineo  that  date  it 
has  np(  materially  changed  in  any  respect.  Nottingham  set  an 
example  winch  has  sijice  been  followed  in  othcn-  towns — namely,  the 
mayor  enteric iued  the  delegates  at  a  suDiptuous  Itaiiqnct  in  the 
Town  Hall,  and  the  townspeople  threw  open  thoir  booses  to  ibei 
delegates  in  a  way  which  was  moat  generous  and  surpnKing.  In 
fact,  there  was  almost  as  much  feasting  as  work — i>arly  brt^akfa8ts, 
almost  before  daylight,  public  Innoheons,  late  dinners,  and  eveoing 
soin'es  were  provided  in  profufiion.  Other  towns  have  been  gemerons, 
bnt  Nottingham  eclipsed  tliem  all. 

V.  LBBtw,  JoHimry  lUth  to  I8th,  187-1. — The  fifth  Congress  met  in 
the  Xew  Assembly  Rooms,  I^eeds,  on  Januoiy  I. 'J,  1873.  The  report 
of  the  l^rliamentary  Committee  was  on  elaboroto  one.  It  dealt  witli 
the  Torion!*  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Nottingham  programme^  bat 
more  esptK^ially  with  the  Mines  Regulatinn  ,\ct,  ami  the  Arbitmtion  Act,  m| 
botb  carri<.*d  in  187:!,  and  witli  the  Factories' Nine  Hours  Uill,  the  Master  fl^ 
and  Servant*.  Wages  (Truck)  Bill ;  the  Workmen  and  Servants  Com- 
pensation for  Injuries  Gill,  and  the  prosecntions  under  the  Criminal  Law 
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Lmendmeut  Act.  The  report  coDcladed  witJi  a  carefully  prvp&red 
lopus  of  questions  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  ensuing  Session,  formu- 
iuto  a  ditittnct  programnii*  of  ^rork.  This  also  huK  becomf  a 
iturv  iu  racli  Buccessive  year's  report.  Thf  dieciisaioiia  were  for  the 
zxio±»t  part  coutined  to  the  several  matters  mentioned  in  the  report,  reno- 
lutions  embodying  till.'  views  of  the  Congress  b«ing  passed  »ith  respect 
to  them.  Tb«  Standing  Orders  prepared  by  thi.'  committee  were  huI^ 
znitted,  discassed,  and  adopted,  with  a  feir  verbal  alteratioiiH.  These, 
ith  fiUght  iiiodifications  and  name  few  amendment's,  have  governed  the 
since  that  time.  Itesolutions  were  aisu  passed  condemning 
le  employment  of  wldiers  in  times  of  laiiour  disputes,  and  one  Eeverely 
"criticising  the  sentences  passed  on  the  gas-stokers  by  -Mr.  Justice  Brett, 
'he  first  copies  of  Mr.  PlimsaU's  famoas  book,  "  Our  Seamen,"  were 
rulated  at  this  Congreee. 

VI.  SnEfiiELD,  January  \2ffi  to  17(A,  1874. — The  sixth  Congress 
met  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  January  13,  187  J.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee's  report  was  a  lengthy  one,  dealing  with 

>me  down  c|nestionB,  more  or  less  in  detail.  These  included  thf 
jji-iminal  Law  Amindment  Act,  1871  ;  the  Master  and  Servants  Act, 
[B67  ;  the  Conspiracy  Laws,  the  Trades*  T'cion  Act,  1871  ;  the  Jniy 
iwa ;  Compensation  for  Injuries;  Payment  of  Wages;  the  Factory  Acts; 
Summary  Jarisdlction  of  Magistrates,  Federation  of  Employers,  &c. 
)me  discussion  also  took  place  upon  the  question  of  Federating  Trades' 
rnions.  onr  Merchant  Seami-n,  SFiop  Assistants*  Hour*  of  Labour,  and 
the  grievances  of  Postal  Eniployf-s.  In  consequence  of  the  way  in 
which  the  numbers  represented  were  duplicated  in  the  credentials 
handed  in,  the  committee  were  ordered  to  report  thereon  at  the  next 
Congress. 

VII.  Liverpool,  January  I8tk  to  23i-rf.  1875. — The  seventh  Con- 
gress assembled  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  on  Monday. 
January  16.  llie  state  of  the  representation  was  improved  as  regards 
ibc  duplication  of  nambers,  &c.  The  i-eport  was  an  elaborate  one, 
dealing    with    some    eighteen    different    subjects,    but  for  the  most 

it  traversed  the  same  ground  as  heretofore.  The  interest,  of  the 
fcthering  mainly  centred  on  those  portions  of  the  report  which  dealt 
with  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Labour  Laws,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  on  coming  into  office  in  187'1.  The  Con- 
groaa  rejected  the  scheme  of  federation  prepared  by  the  committee, 
and  it  referred  back  Uic  pro|Ki8ed  new  consfitntion,  for  governing  the 
Congress,  for  further  consideration.  Neither  of  these  schemes  has 
had  tiie  sanction  of  Congress,  though  both  ha\-e  been  discussed  at  sub- 
sequent gatherings. 

VIII.  Glasuow,  Octobfr  Wik  to  IGfA,  1875. — The  eighth  Congress 
aaaembled  in  Glasgow  in  the  autumn,  as  above,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  date,  carried  at  the  previous  Congres-t.     The  report  dealt 
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with  twenty  different  Bubjects,  bat  the  chief  topic  of  debate  was  tha 
"  workmen's  victory" — the  passing  of  the  "Labour  Laws" — ^in  the 
Session  of  1875.  It  was  the  celebration  of  a  great  trinmph,  after 
years  of  hard  work ;  bat  it  was  also  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
departare,  covering  a  wider  field,  social  and  political.  The  labour 
Laws  having  been  passed,  the  secretary  resigned  on  acooont  c^  iE- 
health  and  need  of  rest.  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst  was  elected  in  his 
stead.     No  new  subjects  of  moment  were  added  to  the  programma. 

IX.  Newcastle-on-Tyhe,  September  IStft  to  23rd,  1876.— The 
ninth  Congress  assembled  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  NewcaBtle-on- 
Tyne,  on  Monday,  September  18,  1876.  The  report  dealt  with 
twelve  different  subjects,  the  chief  one  being  the  Trades'  Union  Act, 
1871,  Amendment  Act,  1876,  which  Act  had  embodied  every  suggested 
improvement  made  by  successive  Congresses  since  1871.  The  other 
special  subjects  dealt  with  were :  The  extension  of  the  provisions  as 
to  breaches  of  contract  in  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875, 
to  seamen  while  iii  British  waters ;  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bales  iar 
carrying  out  the  before-mentioned  Act ;  the  Report  of  the  Hoyal 
Commission  on  Factories  and  Workshops ;  and  Co-operation.  No 
new  subject  was  introduced  into  the  pTx>gramme,  but  a  valuable  papor 
on  the  Codification  of  the  Law  was  presented  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Henry  Grompton  ;  this  subject,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Congress,  was 
added  to  the  committee's  programme  ;  and  also  one  for  amending  the 
law  as  to  the  qualification  for  seats  on  town  coancils. 

X.  Leicester,  Sepievibfr  17th  to  22nd,  1877. — The  tenth  Congress 
met  on  Monday,  September  17,  1877,  in  the  Temperance  Hall, 
Leicester.  The  report  dealt  with  twenty-two  different  subjects.  The 
new  questions  introduced  had  reference  to  the  Justices  Clerks'  Act, 
1877  ;  the  proposals  for  a  Criminal  Code  Bill ;  the  abolition  of 
Imprisonment  for  Debt  ;  Danish  Trades'  Unions  ;  and  Thrift.  Sir 
Thomas  (now  Lord)  Brassey  gave  addresses  on  '*  Work  and  Wages  in 
1877,"  and  on  "  Labour  at  Home  and  Abroad."  These  papers  gave 
a  tone  to  the  Congress,  and  influenced  the  discussions  during  the 
week. 

XI.  Bristol,  September  9(/t  to  lUh,  1878. — The  eleventh  Congress 
assembled  in  the  Atheusenm,  Bristol,  on  September  9,  1878.  The 
report  of  the  committee  dealt  with  some  sixteen  subjects,  the  most 
prominent  being  the  Employers'  Liability  for  Injury  Bill,  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Consolidation  Act,  and  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Bill. 
The  programme  for  the  next  year  was  reduced  to  nine  subjects,  no 
new  question  being  introduced.  The  notable  event  of  this  Congroea 
was  Mr.  John  Morley's  paper  on  "  Over-Production,"  an  address  taoch 
commented  on  at  the  time. 

XII.  Edinbuboh,  September  15/A  to  20th,  1879. — ^The  twelfth 
Congress  met  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  September  9, 
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Thii  report  dealt  with  nineteen  snbjecLs,  the  mont  important 
tbc  Bmployors'  Liability  Bills  and  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  before 
Hiamr-nt,  and  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879.  Tliree  new 
estion-s  were  added  to  the  programme — namely,  Reform  of  die  Land 
ws.  Assimilation  of  the  Borough  and  County  Franchise,  and  the 
nsion  of  the  Hours  of  Polling,  all  distinctly  political.  Ktr.  H.  8. 
right  read  an  interesting  paper  on  **  T^bonr  and  Land  QueBtiDns." 
Xin.  DOBUN,  Sfptentbcr  13th  (o  IBtk,  1830.— The  thirteenth  Con- 
8s  aasembled  in  the  Ancient  Concert  Room,  Dublin,  on  iSeptfDiber 
1880.  The  rejiort  of  the  committee  dealt  with  twelve  subjects, 
e  chief  being  the  Employers*  Liability  Act,  1880,  the  Act  for  Itega- 
lating  the  carrying  of  CTrain  CargoeA  in  bulk,  and  tlie  Act  extending 
e  provifiions  of  tho  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  to  British  Seamt'D. 
e  only  now  eubject  iiitnxluced  wan  the  Irish  l.And  Ijnwe.  Dr.  Ingram 
delivered  an  admirable  addreas  on  "  Work  and  Workmen  ;"  and 
Dr.  Hancock,  an  equally  excellent  addrcea  on  the  Poor  Laws  oV 
g  finglajxJ  and  Ireland.  The  Congress  was  a  suoceBsful  cue. 
^B  X[V.  London,  September  I2ih  to  Uth,  1881.— The  fourteetith  Con- 
^^■H^^Ut  in  London,  in  St  Andrew's  Hall,  Xewman  Street,  on 
^H^RK''  ^^>  1^^^-  '^^^  report  dealt  with  eighteen  different 
anhjecis,  some  of  which  were  outside  thf-  province  of  legislation.  Th» 
committee  n-feriied  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  one  of  their  number 
hod  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workahopa,  under  the 
new  Act ;  and  they  intimated  that  this  was  but  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  as  regards  Inspectorships— a  prediction  subsequently  fulfilled. 
I  .Mr.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  the  "  Codification  of  the 
^Blriminal  Law."  Some  noisy  debaten  took  place  at  this  C^ugress  on 
^^rair  Trade,  mainly  at  the  inatigatiun  o£  some  ptfMonB  who  had 
Lnmnagwd  to  get  in  as  delegates,  but  who  were  aiVTwards*  expelled. 
^Kbeoe  were  six  in  nnmber,  their  expenses  having  been  paid  by  private 
^individuals,  or  by  associations  outside  Trades'  Unions,  in  violation  of 
the  Standing  Orders  of  Congress. 

XV.  Ma-NCHESter,  ScploRber  IQth  to  Z'-ird,   1882.— The  fifteenth 
Ooogress  assembled  in  Manchester,  the  home   of  its  birth,  on   Mon- 
day, September   18,   in   the  Co-operative    Hall.       The    rqrart  dealt 
with  twelve  different  subjects,    the  most    important  being  the  Km- 
oyen'  Liabibty  Act,  188U,  Amendment  Bill;  Codilieation  of   the 
'riminal    Law,    Payment    of    Wa^fes    in    Pubiic-honses    Prevention. 
1,   Factory   and  Workshops   Insp^-ctioa,  lleform  of  tho  Cab  Laws, 
d  Law  lieform,  the  Settled    E.states    Act,  Kegistrars'  Charges  for 
ticat«?a  of  Death,  and  ('o-operntion.      Other   qneHtioua  were  di&- 
Cttflsod,  such  OS  the  Poor  Law  System,  the   Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
Kegnlatian  of  Bnbehouaos,  and  Infant  Mortality.     Tiiree   or  four  of 
the  subjects   were  new  ones,   and   several    were  more    distinctively 
political  than  those  formerly  discussed. 
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XVI.  NornxuHAM,  Stptcmher  lOlk  to  lotk,  1883.— The  sixteenth 
Congress  ass&mblfd  iu  the  Mechaoica'  Hall,  Notttagham.  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1883.  The  reiKirt  of  the  committee  dealt  with  thirteen 
difiereut  subjectfi,  only  u&tf  of  which  wus  new.  Four  of  the  matt«n 
dealt  with  were  political,  rather  than  social  or  iuduBtrial;  eight  wers 
legislative  and  social,  and  one  was  a  niatt-irr  of  industrial  orgmuization 
— the  projected  Labour  Cungress  in  Faris. 

XVXI.  Ajiehi>ee:n.  Si^tteinba-  8fA  to  13/A,  1884. — The  seventeenth 
Coi^^refis  opened  at  Aberdeen  on  September  8,  18Si,  in  the  Public 
Hail.  SaringH  Banks,  the  Uouns  of  I^abour,  and  International 
Trades'  Unioniam  were  among  the  sabjecta  diacusBed.  Lord  Bcne- 
beiy  and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  present  at  this  Congress,  the  former 
delivering  an  address.  The  increasing  tendency  to  political  action 
was  again  manifested  at  this  gathering. 

XVXU,  SotJTHi'uKT,  StptfinbiT  7th  to  Vlth,  1885. — The  eichteontli 
Congress  oaaembled  at  Southport,  on  September  7,  188.>,  in  the 
Cambridge  Hall.  The  report  dealt  with  aome  foartecn  subjt^tit,  two 
of  which  trcro  new — nami-Iy,  Government  Contracts  and  Coloniul 
QoCKtions.  The  moat  im|>ortaut  matter  which  engaged  the  ott^uticm 
of  this  Congress  was  the  adoption  of  an  "  Address  to  tho  Trades,"  in 
vieiT  of  tie  approaching  gi-ncral  election  in  Novf mbtT  of  that  year, 
setting  forth  sixteen  questions  to  bo  supported  and  vott'*!  f<~'t'  by 
candidates. 

XtX.  HfLL,  .Sr/^'twiVr  6<A  to  Wth,  1886.— The  nineteenth  Congress 
met  in  Hnll,  on  September  t>,  188G.  At  this  gathering  Free  Kdncation 
was  added  to  tho  programme,  and  a  Labonr  Elt-ctoral  Committee  was 
appointed  to  secure  increased  labour  representation  in  I'ai'liament. 

XX.  Swansea,  SfpUmlfr  oik  to  lO/A,  1837.— The  twentieth  Con- 
gress assembled  in  Swansea  on  September  o,  1867.  The  new 
questions  discussed  included  the  right  of  Public  Meeting  in  Ireland, 
Trado  Markii,  Sauitar)-  lns])ection,  and  the  Uevision  of  tfai*  Statute 
Law. 

XXL  Bradfohi>,  Sqitcmber  Srd  to  Bth,  1888. — The  twenty-first 
Congress  aHfiomblcd  iu  Bradford,  on  September  -1, 1888.  The  i-eport 
was  sliorter  than  usual,  in  amsequenct^  of  the  Parliamentary  Session 
nut  being  cloB^-d,  and  fewer  subjects  were  dealt  with.  I1ie  chief 
interest  of  the  gathering  centred  In  tbe  discussion  on  the  pro[)oscd 
Eight  Honrp'  Day. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  an  International  Trades'  Union  Congr^aa 
VM  held  in  Paris  on  .\ugiist  23  to  28,  1b8(!,  and  a  second  in 
London  on  November  6.  1888.  The  anhjocts  discussed  at  theao 
gathering!!!  were  similar  to  those  dealt  with  afc  the  fcwenty-onc  ( 'ongraeaet 
before  enumerated,  except  that  they  were  more  intensely  political, 
aad  State  aid  waa  more  generally  invoked. 

The  preceding  record  ia  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  laboon 
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of  an  institution  which  has  now  existed  over  twenty-one  years,  since 
Jane  2,  1868.  When  called  into  existence,  Trades'  Unions  were 
ander  the  ban  of  the  law.  Their  funds  and  property  were  tmpn> 
tected.  They  were  misrepresented,  reviled,  calumniated,  and  opposed 
on  all  hands.  The  earlier  Congresses  were  ridiculed,  and  the  leading 
men  taking  part  in  them  were  soundly  abused.  In  fact,  the  chances 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Unions  would  be  suppressed,  and  their  leaders 
probably  imprisoned  ere  the  second  gathering  was  called  together  to 
deliberate  as  to  ways  and  means.  Now,  all  is  changed.  Persecutioa 
could  not  kill  them  ;  let  us  hope  that  prosperity  will  not  weaken  their 
strength. 

The  nature,  constitution,  character,  scope,  and  definite  aims  and 
objects  of  these  Congresses  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows  :^ 
The  Trades'  Union  Congresses  meet  yearly.  Their  sittings  last  six 
days — Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive.  The  meeting-place  is  chosen 
by  the  whole  Congress  by  vote.  They  are  thoroughly  representative, 
the  delegates  being  elected  and  paid  by  the  various  societies  and 
councils  sending  them,  and  each  delegate  must  present  a  credential 
duly  signed  by  the  officers  of  his  society,  together  with  10s.  towards 
expenses.  This  fee  must  be  paid  by  the  society.  They  are  wholly 
aelf-supporting — the  Congress  itself  by  the  fees,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  by  voluntary  contributions  from  Trades'  Unions  or  Trades* 
Councils.  No  outside  help  is  accepted.  Political  and  other  associa- 
tions are  not  permitted  to  send  delegates,  nor  can  they,  or  private 
individuals,  subscribe  or  pay  any  of  the  fees. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  is  practically  a  permanent  body, 
elected  by  the  whole  Congress  yearly.  No  delegate  can  be  elected 
whose  society  has  not  contributed  during  the  preceding  year.  Only 
one  of  a  trade  can  be  elected.  The  competition  for  a  seat  on  the 
committee  is  usually  very  keen,  and  scarcely  less  so  for  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  committee  carry  on  the  work  from  year  to  yetu-,  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Congress,  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
Congress  on  the  day  of  assembling.  The  business  of  the  Congress  is 
relegated  to  a  Standing  Orders  committee,  by  whom  each  day's  work 
is  formulated  and  arranged.  They  also  examine  and  report  on  the 
credentials  and  finances  of  the  Congress,  and  prepare  the  published 
reports  of  its  proceedings. 

The  only  paid  officer  of  the  Congress  is  the  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary, whose  salary  now  is  £200  a  year  ;  but  an  honorarium  of  £15  is 
voted  yearly  to  the  treasurer.  The  other  expenses  consist  of  offices, 
printing,  stationery,  postages,  Parliamentary  papers,  and  the  like. 
The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  paper  show  the  income  and  expenditure, 
year  by  year,  the  places  of  meeting,  numbers  represented,  delegate* 
present,  and  other  details,  both  as  to  management  and  repre- 
sentation. 
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With  respect  to  the  labours  of  the  Congress — ^the  work  year  by- 
year  formnlated  into  a  programme  and  accomplished  op  to  date — ^it 
ia  necessary  first  of  all  to  remember  what  has  been  previonsly  said  as 
to  the  position  of  Trades'  Unions,  and  of  labour  questions  generally,  at 
the  date  of  their  foundation.  Bearing  this  In  mind,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  record  is  by  no  means  an  inglorious  one ;  indeed.  It  ia  qnite 
the  reverse. 

MmsKres,  1868  to  1889  inclusive. — With  the  extended  franchise, 
given  in  1867,  and  the  immense  activity  of  the  Trades'  Unions  in  the 
year  of  the  first  Congress,  preparatory  to  the  general  election  of 
1868,  came  the  first  gleam  of  hope  to  the  organized  toilers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  shape  of  remedial  legislation.  The  meaanrea 
which  have  been  more  or  less  the  ontcome  of  the  combined  action 
of  the  Trades'  Unions,  are  as  follows : — 

1868.  The  Recorders'  Act,  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  116,  which  gave  power 

for  the  first  time  to  punish  defaulting  officers  of  Trades' 
Unions. 

1869.  Trades'  Unions  (Protection  of  Funds),  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  61. 

1870.  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts  (Extension),  33  &  34  Vict. 

c.  62. 
1870.  Attachment  of  Wages— England  and  Ireland,  33  &  34  Vict. 
c.  30. 

1870.  Arrestment  of  Wages— Act  to  limit,  33  &  34  Vict.  e.  63. 

1871.  The  Trades'  Unions  Act,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  31.   (See  also  1876.) 

1872.  The  Mines  Regulation  Acts— Coal,  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  76  ;  and 

Metalliferous  Mines,  35  &  36  Vict  c.  77. 
1872.  The  Masters  and  Workmen  Arbitration   Act,  35  &  36  Vict. 

c.  46. 
1874.  Factories  (Health  of  Women)  Act,  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  44. 
1874.   Hosiery  Manufacture  Act — to  provide  for  the  Payment  of 

Wages  without  Stoppages,  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  48. 

1874.  Alkali  Works  Acts,  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  43. 

1875.  The  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  90. 
1875.  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  38  &  39  Vict. 

c.  86. 
1875.  The  Friendly  Societies  Act,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  60. 

1875.  Unseaworthy  Ships  Act,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  88. 

1876.  Trades'  Unions  Act  Amendment  Act,  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  22. 

1876.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  80. 

1877.  The  Justices  Clerks  Act,  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  43. 

1877.  The  Canal  Boats  Act,  40   &  41  Vict.  c.  60.     (Promoted  by 

Mr.  George  Smith.) 

1878.  The  Factory  and   Workshops  Consolidation  Act,  in  which 

many  and  most  important  Amendments  to  the  original 
Acta  were  incorporated,  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  16. 
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1878.  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  49,  as  to  the 

measnrement  of  coal,  among  other  provisions. 

1879.  The  Snmmary  Jnrisdiction  Act,  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49.     The 

passing  of  this  Act  was  materially  aided  by  the  action  of 
Congresa. 

1880.  Employers'  Liability  Act,  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  42. 

1880.  Merchant  Seamen — Payment  of  Wages  Act,  43  &  44  Vict, 
c.  16. 

1880.  Merchaoit  Shipping  Act — Grain  Cargoes,  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  18. 

1881.  Snmmary  JnriBdiction  Act,    1879 — extension    to  Scotland, 

44  &  45  Vict.  c.  24,  and  c.  33 ;  two  Acts. 
1881.   Bankruptcy  Act,  Scotland,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  22  ;  embodying 
many  provisions  relating  to,  and  advantageous  to  labour, 
and  especially  as    to  small  debts,  practically  abolishing 
imprisonment  for  debt, 

1881.  AlkaU  Works  Regulation,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  37. 

1882.  Metalliferous  Mines  Act,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  3. 

1882.   BoUer  Explosions— Witness,  &c.,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  22. 

1882.  Snmmary  Jurisdiction  (Procedure)    Ireland,  44  &  45  Vict. 

c.  24. 

1883.  Bankruptcy  Act^England,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  52  j  embodying 

provisions  relating  to  imprisonment  for  small  debts,  &c. 
1883.   Factories  Act  Extension,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  53  ;  Bakehonaes, 

White-lead  Works,  &c. 
1883.  The  Companies  Act,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  28. 

1883.  The  Patents  Act,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  57,  which  gave  four  years' 

protection  for  £4,  and  made  payments  on  easier  scale  than 
formerly. 

1884.  Amendment  of  the  Rules  of  Employer  and  Workmen  Act, 

1875 — ^various  important  modifications  therein. 
1884.  The  Canal  Boats  Act,  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  75. 
1884.  Master  and  Servant — Prohibition  of  the  Payment  of  Wages 

in  Public-houses  Act,  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  31. 
1884.  Extension  of  the  Hours  of  Polling  Act,  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  34. 
1884-5.  Extension  of  the  Franchise  Act,  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  3. 
1884-5.  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  23. 
188-^5.  Designs,  Patents,  and  Trade  Marks,  48  &  49  Vict,  c,  63. 
1886.  Coal  Mines  Amendment  Act,  49  &  50  Vict.  c.  40. 
1886.  Bankruptcy  Act — Agricultural   Labourers'  Wages,  49  &  50 

Vict.  c.  28. 

1886.  Act  to  Limit  Hours  of  Labour  of  Women  and  Children  in 

Shops,  49  &  50  Vict.  c.  55. 

1887.  Fencing  of  Quarries  Act,  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  19. 
1887.  Fraudulent  Marks  Act,  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  28. 
1887.  The  Stannaries  Act  (Mines),  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  43. 
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1887.  Tho  Tnicfc  Act,  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  40. 

1887.  Tho  Minos  Consolidation  Act,  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  58. 

1888.  taw  of  Distress  Amendment  .\ct,  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  21. 
1888.  Facton-  and  Workshops  Act,  51  &  b'2  Vict.  c.  22. 
1 888.  Merchant  Shipping— Saring  Lifi?  at  See,  51  &  62  Tict.  c.  34. 

'I'lie  preceding  list  ia  but  a  bare  record  of  measures  more  or  less  pra- 
moted  by,  or  the  direct  result  of,  the  action  of  the  Trades'  Unions  and 
Iheir  Congresses,  aud  more  recently  by  that  of  the  Labour  Heprpscnta- 
tives  in  Parliament ;  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  list,  inasmuch  a&  other 
Acts  were  altered,  amended,  extendt.-d,  or  modified,  by  reawn  of  tW 
action  and  decisions  of  Congit^tiii.  In<]uine«  have  also  been  instituted 
at  their  instigation  during  thx  past  oue-and-twotity  ycnrs.  This 
surely  is  a  noble  record  of  work  actually  aoconlpli^:hed.  More  bas 
been  attempted. 

Siicial  Advtintnnent. — ^When  the  Congresses  were  first  instituted. 
labour  reprcsentat/ton,  in  any  form,  was  but  a  dream,  atihongh  Mr. 
Howell  and  Mr.  Cremer  were  candidates  at  the  election  of  18C8. 
Till'  progn^Ks  made  since  that  date  is  cjnite  marvellouj?,  as  tho  fol- 
lowing fact*?  will  ahow : — 

In  1874,  the  lat«  Mr.  Alexander  I^Iacdonald  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bnrt 
were  electetl  to  sit  in  Parliament  ;  the  former  for  Stalibrd.  and  the 
latt«r  for  Morpeth,  Since  that  date,  beginning  in  1880,  !i[r.  Hewy 
BrmulhurKt..  and  Hnhseciuf-ntly  Mr.  J.  Arch,  Mr.  W.  Cratt-fonl.  Mr.  W. 
K.  Oivmer,  >[r.  C.  Penwick,  Mr.  .1.  Leicester,  Mr.  K.  Pickard,  Mr. 
W.  Abraiiams,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Mr.  James  Htmlandc,  and  the 
pri^iwnt  writer,  havi-  all  fonnd  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

One,  .Mr.  Tin>adhiirat,  has  been  promoN^d  to  a  position  in  Her 
Mnjesty's  Government.  Sevei-al  have  been  membere  of  Royal  Com- 
miafiion.«i^namely,  Mr.  Applejjarlh.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Bnrt,  Mr. 
Dnnnmond,  ISIr.  Shipton.  Mr.  Birtwiatli.-.  Some  others  have  this 
year  been  added  to  the  lirt.  Several  have  been  appointed  as  niagi»- 
trate.t.  snch  a.^  Jfr.  H.  Slattor,  Mr.  T.  Birtwistle.  Mr.  Pickard.  and  Mr. 
Matidsloy.  Several  have  been  appointed  Inspectors  under  the  Factories 
and  Workshops  Acts,  such  as  Mr.  Prior.  Mr.  Da^■is,  Mr.  Pater*on. 
Mr.  Plutts,  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Mr.  J.  T.  Birtwistle,  and  Mr.  G. 
Sodgwick. 

Mr.  Geot^  ShipUm  and  Mr.  C.  Drumraond  have  been  uppointod 
TnFpectors  of  Prisuns ;  5Ir.  J.  Burnett,  as  Ijabour  Correspondent  \a 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  and,  iu  numerous  iustauoea,  working  men  bare 
won  seals  on  School  Boardc,  Municipal  CuonciLs,  Vestries,  Local 
Boards,  and  on  County  Councils. 

These  sppointment.H  and  positions  give  extended  power  and  influ- 
ence to  the  bodies  of  working  men   by  whom  such    jtoHilinns   were 
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obtained,  and  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  those  who  have  been 
elected  or  promoted. 

Summary  of  Cost. — The  Tables  appended  hereto  will  show,  in 
detail,  the  entire  income  and  expenditure  of  the  institution  during 
the  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence,  and  also  the  representation  at 
each  Congress.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  if  a  brief  summary  be 
given  here. 

(o)  The  entire  income  from  delegates'  fees  has  amounted  to 
£1312  ;  the  total  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Congresses  has 
been  £969  2;*.  9(?,,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  good,  after  payment  of  all 
expenses,  of  £342  1 7s.  3rf.  In  one  instance  only  did  the  expenses  of 
CJongress  exceed  the  income — namely,  in  1876,  at  Newcastle,  when 
the  deficit  was  £6  17s.  8(/.  The  Congress  balances  are  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  yearly. 

(6)  The  total  income  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  trades,  exclusive  of  the  Cbngress 
balances,  has  amounted  to  £10,262  5s.  llrf.;  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture has  been  £10,4'i7  Os.  Q)d. ;  the  balance  at  the  close  of  last 
Congress,  as  stated  in  the  Report,  was  £1G0  2s.  llrf.  There  appears 
to  be  a  slight  inaccuracy  somewhere,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  accounts  a  few  years  ago.  Of  the  total 
expenditure,  only  some  £2880  17s.  has  been  paid  as  salaries,  and 
£2929  3s.  ^.  as  the  cost  of  the  meetings  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  and  Delegations.  The  balance  has  been  expended  in 
printing,  stationery,  postages  and  parcels,  Parliamentary  papers,  rent, 
gas,  fuel,  office  expenses,  and  clerical  assistance.  Truly  it  is  a 
splendid  record,  for  so  trifling  a  cost  to  the  great  Trades'  Unions  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Early  Piatieers — Death's  Doings. — It  would  scarcely  be  becoming, 
in  this  record  of  work,  to  close  this  article  without  some  reference  to 
the  early  pioneers  in  this  labour  movement — to  the  men  whose  voices 
are  now  silent,  and  whose  places  know  them  no  more.  Death  has 
been  gathering  in  its  harvest  apace  since  the  first  Congress  met  in 
Manchester,  in  Whltsnn-week,  twenty-one  years  ago.  It  is  fitting 
that  some  of  these  names  should  be  recalled,  and  their  labours 
be  remembered,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  labourers  in  this 
vineyard  appear  to  be  so  numerous,  but  many  of  whom  scarcely  even 
remember  the  earlier  workers,  certainly  never  coHDperated  with  them ; 
were  not  in  the  struggle  when  dangers  were  braved,  and  the  pioneer 
victories  were  won.  Of  those  whose  names  figured  in  connection 
with  the  earlier  Congresses,  and  who  by  their  ability  and  character 
helped,  not  only  to  found  the  institution,  but  to  direct  its  councils, 
and  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  land — many  have  departed ; 
indeed,  few  remain.     ITie  best  known  of  those  who  are  no  more  are 
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George  Odger,  William  Allan,  Daniel  Gnile,  Alexander  Macdonald, 
Jolin  Kane,  Peter  Shorrocks,  Alfred  Bailey,  John  "Whalley,  William 
Pickard,  John  Nonnanaell,  and,  later  on,  J.  S.  Murchie.  Some 
others  have  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  ;  others  have  been  promoted  to 
positions  of  honour  and  trust ;  a  few  remain  to  take  part  in  the  next 
Congress,  at  Dundee,  in  September  next.  Such  is  the  record  of 
twenty-one  years  of  laborious  work  in  connection  with  Trades'  Union 
Congresses. 

George  Howell. 

PosrrsCRiPT. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  final  notice  for 
the  forthcoming  twenty-second  Annual  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Dundee 
on  September  2  and  five  following  days,  has  been  issued.  The 
approaching  Congress  will  probably  become  historical — memorable, 
by  reason  of  a  new  departure  in  policy,  or  notorious,  as  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  those  yearly  gatherings,  according  to  the  views  enter- 
tained as  to  the  value  or  otherwise  of  the  institution.  It  is  said  that 
there  will  be  a  struggle  for  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Socialista 
in  directing  the  policy  of  the  Congress.  It  is  asserted  that  the  old- 
fashioned  Unionists,  who  rely  upon  self-help  by  associative  effort, 
are  behind  the  times ;  and  that  the  Unionists  of  to-day  rely  rather 
upon  State-aid.  This  question  will  be  threshed  out  to  some  extent 
when  the  Congress  arrives  at  the  ninth  subject  on  the  programme — 
namely,  the  '*  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Vote  of 
the  Trades  on  the  Eight  Hours  Question," 

The  other  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Congress,  after  the 
Election  of  Officers,  Report  of  the  Committee,  Report  on  Credentials, 
and  the  President's  Address,  are  :  (1)  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  1888  ; 
(2)  Infusion  of  Steam  into  Weaving  Sheds  (now  practically  settled  by 
the  measure  of  the  present  Session) ;  (3)  Amendment  of  the  Law  of 
Limited  Liability ;  (4)  Certificated  Competency  for  Men  in  chai^  of 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers ;  (5)  Increase  of  Inspectors  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Acts ;  (6)  Representation  of  Relatives  of 
deceased  Miners  at  Coroners'  Inquests ;  (7)  Co-operation  in  relation 
to  Trades'  Unionism ;  and  (8)  Representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentaiy  Committee 
will  give  rise  to  prolonged  discussion,  and  may  eventaate  in  some 
dissension,  judging  by  the  recent  action  of  some  of  the  bodies  sending 
representatives  to  the  Congress. 

G.  H. 

ATi^TESt  15,  1S89. 
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THE   DEATH   OF   COPERNICUS. 

Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  William  Uowan  Hamilton. 


Copernicus  died  at  Fracmberg,  a  small  cit;  ut  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistnla,  A.D.  1543,  and.  a^  has  been  said,  though  the  fact  is  not 
certain,  the  day  after  he  received  the  first  printed  copy  of  that 
great  work,  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  which  embodied  his 
astronomical  discoveries,  and  substitnted  the  Copernican  for  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe.  That  work  be  had  withheld 
from  publication  for  thirty-six  years,  fearing  lest  the  conclusions 
be  had  arrived  at  might  possibly  prove  unsound  scientifically, 
and,  in  that  ea»e,  till  confuted,  be  dangerous  to  Faith,  lliese  mis- 
givings he  had  discarded  on  re-examining  the  grounds  of  hiti 
philosophy. 


HAIL,  ailent,  chaste,  and  ever  sacred  stars !     ' 
Ye  bind  my  life  in  one !     I  well  remember 
When  first  your  glor^-  pierced  my  youthful  heart : 
'Twas  Christmas  Eve  near  midnight.      From  a  boat 
I  watched  you  long ;   then,  rowing,  faced  the  deep : 
Above  the  storm-loved  cliff  of  Elsinore 
Sworded  Orion  high  and  higher  rose 
With  brightening  belt.      The  city  clocks  struck  twelve ; 
Straight  from  the  countless  towers  rang  out  their  chimes 
Hailing  the  Babe  new-bom.      Along  the  sea 
Vibration  waved ;  and  in  its  depth  the  stars 
Danced  as  they  flashed  answering  that  rapturous  hjonn 
*'  Glory  to  God  on  high  and  peace  on  earth." 
I  shall  not  long  behold  them,  saith  my  leech : 
He  errs  :  I  suffer  little. 

On  my  bed 
Yon  lies  my  tome — one  man's  bequest  to  men. 
Is  the  gift  good  ?     From  youth  to  age  I  toiled 
A  gleaner  in  the  starry  harvest  field : 
Lo,  there  one  gathered  sheaf — 
I  think  I  laboured  with  a  stainless  aim 
If  not  a  single  aim.     In  ancient  times 
Pythagoras  had  gleams  of  this  high  lore : 
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Let  coming  ages  etamp  Iiis  name  upon  it : 
I  count  it  liis,  not  mine. 

My  earlier  book 
In  substance  was  as  this.      Bat  thus  I  mused ; 
Christ's  simple  ones  may  take  offence  and  cry, 
"  'Tis  written,  '  God  hath,  made  the  earth  so  strong 
That  it  ctainot  be  moved ; '  science  avers 
It  moves  around  the  sun."      Such  questioner 
Deserves  all  reverence.     Faith  is  more  than  Scienca : 
But  'twixt  the  interpretation  and  the  text 
Lies  space  world-wide.      That  test  meant  this — no  more — 
So  solid  is  the  earth  concussion  none, 
Though  mountains  fell,  can  move  it.     Here  ia  naught 
Of  motion  round  the  sun.      Solidity 
To  such  advance  were  needful  not  a  bar : 
Far  flies  the  pebble  forward  flung  ;  the  flower 
DrojB  at  the  Singer's  foot. 

Again  I  mused ; 
The  Truth  of  Nature  with  the  Truth  Revealed 
Accords  perforce ;  not  so  the  illusive  gloss 
By  Nature's  scholiasts  forced  on  Nature's  page : 
That  gloss  of  Ptolemy's  made  great  Nature  lie 
A  thousand  years,  and  more.      Through  countless  erroiB, 
Thus  only,  Science  feels  her  way  to  Truth. 
May  I  not  err  like  Ptolemy  ?      Distrustful 
I  hid  my  book  for  thirty  years  and  six, 
Cross-questioning  with  fresh  inquest  patient  skies. 
And  found  there  nothing  that  arraigned  my  lore. 
Much  that  confirmed  it.     From  the  Minster  tower. 
Canon  that  time  at  Wamia  though  unworthy, 
I  made  me  charts  of  angle,  sine,  and  arc : — 
Those  vigils  left  my  feet  so  numbed  at  mom 
ITiey  scarce  could  find  the  altar-step,  my  hands 
Scarce  lift  the  chalice !      Day  by  day  I  prayed 
With  adjuration  added,  "  If,  my  God, 
Thou  seest  my  pride  suborn  my  faculties. 
Place  me,  a  witless  one,  among  those  witless 
That  beg  beneath  church  porches."    Likewise  I  sued 
ITie  poor  beside  whose  beds  I  ministered — 
For  their  sake  I  had  learned  the  healing  craft — 
To  fence  me  with  their  prayers. 

Discovered  truths 
I  blabbed  not  to  the  many,  but  the  wise. 
Such  men  as  raised  our  stateliest  fanes.     In  these 
I  found  amazement  less  than  I  presaged : 
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There  seemed  a  leaning  In  tlie  minds  of  men 

As  when  a  leaning  cornfield  shows  the  wind 

To  such  results  as  in  Bologna's  schools 

Made  way  when  there  I  dwelt.      I  note  this  day 

The  ecclesiastics  of  the  higher  sort 

Are  with  me  more  than  those  whose  lore  is  Nature; 

These  hate  the  foot  that  spurns  prescription's  fence ; 

Not  so  my  friend,  the  bishop  of  old  Kulm ; 

He  cries,  "  Go  forward !  "      Thirty  years  ago 

Milan's  famed  painter — he  of  the  "  Last  Supper  " — 

Whispered  me  thus, "  The  earth  goes  round  the  sun." 

There  are  whose  guess  is  prophecy. 

This  night 
I  make  election  ;  twofold  choice  is  mine ; 
The  first,  to  hurl  this  book  on  yonder  sea ; 
The  last,  to  fling  it  on  a  flood  more  vast 
And  fluctuating  more — the  mind  of  man, 
Ciying,  *'  Fare  forth,  and  take  what  God  shall  send!  ** 
One  doubt  alone  remains ;  no  text  it  touclies. 
But  dangers  from  within.      In  days  gone  by 
I  saw  a  youth  besides  a  casement  stand, 
'Ilie  sea  not  distant  and  a  heaven  all  stars : 
Christ's  Advent  was  our  theme.     He  cried,  "  Look  forth ! 
Yon  skies  confute  the  old  Faith !     When  Karth  was  young 
Wiatful  as  lovers,  credulous  as  children. 
Men  deemed  that  Earth  tlie  centre  of  the  world, 
The  stars  its  lackios  and  its  torcli-bearers. 
Such  science  is  foredoomed  :  mankind  will  learn 
Tliis  sphere  is  not  God's  ocean,  but  one  drop 
iShowered  from  its  spray.    Came  God  from  heaven  for  that? 
Speak  no  more  words  ! " 

lliat  was  ft  tragedy ! 
A  mood  may  pass ;  yet  moods  have  murdered  sonlfl. 
It  proved  not  thus  with  him. 

I  looked  again : 
Tliat  face  was  as  an  angel's :  from  his  brow 
The  cloud  had  passed.      Reverent,  I  spake  no  word ; 
Later,  albeit  at  times  such  moods  recurred. 
That  man  was  helpful  to  a  nation's  soul : 
In  death  he  held  the  Faith. 

This  Earth  too  small 
For  Love  Divine !     Is  God  not  Infinite  ? 
If  so,  His  Love  is  infinite.     Too  small ! 
One  famished  babe  meets  pity  oft  from  man 
More  than  an  army  slain !     Too  small  for  Love  t 
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Was  Earth  too  Bmall  to  be  of  God  created  ? 
"Why  then  too  small  to  he  redeemed  ? 

The  sense 
Sees  greatness  only  in  the  sensuous  greatness : 
Science  in  that  sees  little :  Faith  sees  naught : 
The  small,  the  vast,  are  tricks  of  earthly  vision  : 
To  God,  that  Omnipresent  All-in-Each, 
Nothing  is  small,  is  far. 

More  late  I  knew 
A  hoary  man,  dim-eyed,  with  restless  hands, 
A  zealot  barbed  with  jibe  and  scoff  still  launched 
At  priests,  and  kings,  and  holy  womanhood  : 
One  night  descending  from  my  tower  he  spake ; 
"  A  God,  and  QoA.  incarnate  but  for  man. 
That  reasoning  beast ;  and  all  yon  glittering  orbs 
In  cold  obstrnction  left ! " 

Diverse  those  twain ! 
That  youth,  though  dazzled  by  the  starry  vastness 
I     And  thus  despising  earth,  had  awe  for  Grod : 
ITiat  grey-haired  fool  believed  in  matter  only. 
Compassion  for  those  starry  races  robbed 
By  earth,  like  Esau,  of  their  birthright  just, 
Is  pretext.     They  that  know  not  of  a  God 
How  know  they  that  the  stars  have  habitants  ? 
Tis  Faith  and  Hope  that  spread  delighted  hands 
To  SDch  belief ;  no  formal  proof  attests  it. 
Concede  them  peopled ;  can  the  sophist  prove 
Their  habitants  are  fallen  ?     That  too  admitted, 
Who  told  him  that  redeeming  foot  divine 
Ne'er  trod  those  spheres  ?    That  fresh  assumption  granted 
What  then  ?     Is  not  the  Universe  a  whole  ? 
Doth  not  the  sunbeam  herald  from  the  sun 
Gladden  the  violet's  bosom  ?     Moons  uplift 
The  tides  :  remotest  stars  lead  home  the  lost : 
Judeea  was  one  country,  one  alone  : 
Not  less  Who  died  there  died  for  all.      The  Cross 
Brought  help  to  vanished  nations :  Time  opposed 
No  bar  to  Love :  why  then  should  Space  oppose  one  ? 
We  know  not  what  Time  is,  nor  what  is  Space ; — 
Why  dream  that  bonds  like  theirs  can  bind  the  Unbounded  ? 
If  Earth  be  small,  likelier  it  seems  that  Love 
Compassionate  most  and  condescending  most 
To  Sorrow's  nadir  depths,  should  choose  that  Earth 
For  Love's  chief  triumph,  missioning  thence  her  gift 
Even  to  the  utmost  zenith ! 
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To  the  Soul 
Far  more  than  to  the  intellect  of  man 
I  deemed  the  gift  vouchsafed  when  on  me  first 
This  new-bom  Science  dawned.      I  said,  "  Long  since 
We  call  God  infinite :  what  means  that  term  ? 
A  boy  since  childhood  walled  in  one  small  field 
Conld  answer  nothing.      He  who  looks  on  skies 
Ablaze  with  stars,  not  hand-maids  poor  of  earth. 
But  known  for  worlds  of  measureless  bulk  and  swiftness, 
Has  mounted  to  another  grade  of  spirit, 
Proceeded  man.     The  stars  do  this  for  man  ; 
They  make  Infinitude  iniaginahle : 
God,  by  our  instincts  felt  as  infinite, 
When  known,  becomes  such  to  our  total  being. 
Mind,  spirit,  heart,  and  soul.     The  greater  Theist 
Should  make  the  greater  Christian.      Yet,  'tis  tree 
Best  gifts  may  come  too  soon. 

No  marvel  this : 
The  earth  was  shaped  for  myriad  forma  of  greatnesA,      ' 
As  Freedom,  Genius,  Beauty,  Science,  Art, 
Some  extant,  some  to  be  :  such  forms  of  greatness 
Are,  through  God's  will,  greatness  conditional : 
Where  Christ  is  greatest  these  are  great ;  elsewhere 
Great  only  to  betray.      Sweetly  and  sagely 
In  order  grave  the  maker  of  all  worlds 
Still  modulates  the  rhythm  of  human  progress ; 
His  angels  on  whose  song  the  seasons  Boat 
Keep  measured  cadence :  all  good  things  keep  time 
Lest  Good  should  strangle  Better.      Aristotle 
Aspired  like  me  to  base  on  fact-and  proof 
Nature's  philosophy.     Fate  said  him  nay  : 
That  Fate  was  kindness  hidden — 
The  natural  science  of  great  Aristotle 
Died  young :  his  logic  lived,  and  helped  the  Church 
To  map  her  Christian  Science. 

Ancient  Thought 
And  Christian  Faith,  opposed  in  most  beside, 
Held  man  in  reverence,  each.     Much  came  of  that : 
Matter  dethroned,  a  place  remained  for  spirit : 
Old  Grecian  song  called  man  creation's  lord ; 
The  Christian  Creed  named  him  his  Maker's  Image ; 
One  was  a  humble  reverence ;  one  a  proud  : 
Science  that  day  perchance  had  made  men  prouder : 
The  Ptolemaic  scheme  had  place  and  use 
Till  Christiui  Faith,  conquering  the  earth,  had  crowned  it : 
VOL.  LTI.  3  E 
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The  arch  complete  its  centering  is  removed  : 
That  Faith  which  franchised  first  the  soul  of  man 
Franchises  next  his  mind. 

Another  knowledge, 
Man's  appanage  now,  was  snatched  awhile  from  men, 
The  lore  of  antique  ages  said  or  sung : 
It  rolled,  a  river  through  the  Athenian  vales ; 
It  sank,  as  though  by  miracle,  in  earth  ; 
A  fount  unsealed  by  hand  divine,  it  leaps 
Once  more  against  the  sun. 

That  strange  new  birth 
Had  place  when  first  I  trod  Italian  soil  : 
Men  spake  of  bards  to  Dante's  self  unknown, 
f  To  Francis,  Bernard,  Dominic,  Aquinas : 

Great  Albert  knew  them  not.     The  oracles 
Of  lying  gods  were  dumb :  but  dumb  not  leas 
The  s^e  Greek  poets,  annalists,  orators, 
For  Grod  had  uttered  voice,  and  leaned  from  heaven 
Waiting  the  earth's  response.     The  air  was  mute, 
Mute,  for  the  Saviour  God  had  breathed  it  late, 
Left  it  His  latest  sigh.     The  ages  passed  : 
Alone  were  Apostolic  voices  heard  ; 
Then  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  the  Schoolmen  last. 
Clamour  surceased  :  the  "  Credo  "  for  that  cause 
Waa  plainlier  heard.      The  winds  and  waves  had  fallen ; 
And  there  was  a  great  calm — stillness  of  spirit 
At  heart  of  storm  extern.      At  laat  God's  Truth 
Had  built  o'er  earth  the  kingdom  of  God's  Peace : 
TTie  penance-time  was  passed ;   Greece  spake  once  more  : 
What  was  that  speech  but  prophecy  fulfilled 
"  The  heathen  shall  become  thy  heritage  ?  " 
Euphrates  and  Ilyssus  flow  again  : 
Grey  wastes  with  roses  flame.      Two  epochs  blend  ; 
Shall  not  God's  angels  reap  two  harvest  fields 
Severing  the  wheat  from  tares  ? 

Severance  is  needful, 
Tea,  needfuUer  yet  will  prove  as  ages  pass. 
The  nobler  songs  of  Greece  divulged  in  verse 
Such  Truths  as  Nature  had  retained,  though  fallen, 
Man's  heart  had  prized.     Aye,  but.  with  these  there  mixed 
Music  debasing.      Christendom  this  day 
Confronts  two  gifts,  and  trials  likewise  twain  : 
She  must  become  the  mother  of  great  Nations ; 
Each  Nation  with  the  years  will  breed  its  Book, 
Its  Bible  nninspired.     But  if  these  Books 
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Should  prove  bat  sorcerers'  juggling  wares,  these  prophets 

Stand  up  false  prophets  and  their  word  a  lie, 

A  voice  from  those  two  Books  of  Greece  and  Rome 

Win  sound  their  aentence,  crying  ;   "  In  the  night 

We  sang  sweet  songs,  the  auguries  of  dawn ; 

We  sang  the  Mother-land,  the  household  loves, 

The  aU-reverend  eld,  the  virgin  aanctitude, 

The  stranger's  right,  the  altar  reared  to  Pity ; 

Ye,  'mid  the  noontide  glories  turned  to  black, 

Oatshamed  our  worst  with  worse." 

Should  that  voice  peal, 
Woe  to  the  Nations  which  have  sinned  that  sin  ! 
Truth's  golden  bowl  will  at  the  cistern  break, 
Song's  daughters  be  brought  low. 

For  these  two  gifts, 
The  Science  new,  the  Old  Lore  revived,  the  time 
Seems  opportune  alike.     The  earth  finds  rest : 
That  Rome  which  warred  on  Christ  is  judged ;  has  vanished ; 
Those  direful  heresies  of  three  centuries  more, 
The  hordes  barbaric,  and,  barbaric  thrice, 
Those  Christian  Emperors  vexing  still  Christ's  Church : — 
The  Antipopes  are  gone ;  the  Arabian  prophet 
Scowls  at  the  West  in  vain.      Yet  who  can  tell 
If  in  some  age,  remote  or  near,  a  cloud 
Blacker  than  aught  that  shook  the  olden  worlij 
May  rush  not  from  clear  skies  ?      That  hour  upon  us 
"  Quieta  non  movere  "  may  become 
Wisdom's  sum  total ;  to  repress,  not  spur 
Progressive  thought  the  hour's  necessity  ; 
Against  their  will  the  truthfnllest  spirits  may  cry, 
"  Better  to  wait  than  launch  the  bark  of  knowledge 
There  when  the  breakers  roar ! " 

Work  on  and  fear  not ! 
Work,  and  in  hope,  though  sin  that  hope  may  cheat ; 
Work,  knowing  this,  that  when  God's  lesser  gifts 
Are  mocked  by  mortals,  God  into  that  um 
Which  stands  for  aye  gift-laden  by  His  throne 
Thrusts  deeplier  yet  His  hand  and  upward  draws 
His  last — then  chief — of  mercies — Retribution. 
Should  man  abusing  use  this  knowledge  vast 
Not  for  relieving  of  God's  suffering  poor 
But  doubling  of  their  burthens ;  not  for  peace 
But  keener  sharpening  of  war's  battle-axe, 
And  fleshlier  solace  of  the  idle  and  rich, 
God  will  to  such  redouble  pain  for  sin. 
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Such  lot  may  lie  before  us.     'Hiis  is  sure, 

That,  as  colossal  Sanctity  walks  oft 

In  humblest  vales,  not  less  a  pigmy  race 

May  strut  on  mountains.     If  from  heights  of  science 

Men  should  look  forth  o'er  worlds  on  worlds  unguesaed. 

And  find  therein  no  witness  to  their  God, 

Naught  but  man's  image  chaunting  hymns  to  man, 

"  Great  is  thy  wisdom,  man,  and  strong  thy  hand," 

God  will  repay  the  madness  of  that  boast 

With  madness  guilty  less,  a  brain  imbecile. 

Races  there  live,  once  sage  and  brave,  that  now 

Know  not  to  light  a  fire !     If  impious  men 

Press  round  Truth's  gate  with  Intellect's  fleshlier  lust — 

For  what  is  Godless  Intellect  but  fleshly  ? — 

Sudden  a  glacial  wind  shall  issue  forth 

And  strike  those  vile  ones  blind  ! 

Should  that  day  come 
Let  no  man  cease  from  hope.     Intensest  ill 
Breeds  good  intensest.     For  the  sons  of  God 
That  knowledge  won  by  bad  men  will  survive. 
If  fleets  one  day  should  pass  the  onrushing  storm 
That  Cross  which  lights  their  prow  will  reach  but  sooner 
The  lands  that  sit  in  night.     If  Empires  new 
Wage  war  on  Faith,  each  drop  of  martyr  blood 
Will  sow  once  more  Faith's  harvest.     Virgin  spiritft 
Raised  from  a  child-like  to  an  angel  pureness, 
Will  walk  in  Chastity's  sublimer  flame ; 
God's  earthquake  shake  men  to  their  fitting  places, 
True  men  and  false,  the  sons  of  light  and  night, 
No  more,  as  now,  confused.      Gfod's  Church  will  make, 
Since,  though  she  errs  not  yet  her  best  may  err, 
For  sins  of  good  men  dead  due  expiation, 
Then  for  her  aecond  triumph  claim  as  site 
A  planet's,  not  an  empire's  girth.     True  kings 
Will  fence  their  thrones  with  freemen  not  with  serfs ; 
True  priests  by  serving  rule.     The  Tree  of  Life 
First  made  our  spirits  food,  that  Tree  which  slew  us 
Will  prove  her  sister.     Knowledge  then  will  clasp 
Supremacy  o'er  matter,  earth's  fruition 
Not  by  the  facile  plucking  of  a  fruit 
But  by  the  valorous  exercise  austere 
Of  faculties,  God's  gift. 

"  Lift  up  your  heads. 
Ye  everlastmg  gates,"  the  Psalmist  sang, 
"  So  shall  the  King  of  Glory  enter  in." 
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Lives  there  who  doabts  that  when  the  starry  gates 

Lift  ap  their  heads  tike  minster  porches  vast 

At  feasts  before  a  marvelling  nation's  eyes, 

And  show,  beyond,  the  universe  of  God, 

Lives  there  who  doubts  that,  entering  there,  man's  mind 

Must  see  before  it  far  an  entering  God 

Flashing  from  star  to  star  ?     Lives  there  who  doubts 

That  those  new  heavens,  beyond  all  hope  distent, 

Must  sound  their  Maker's  praise  ?     Religion's  self 

That  day  shall  wear  an  ampler  crown ;  all  Truths 

Now  constellated  in  the  Church's  Creed 

Yet  dim  this  day  because  man's  mind  is  dim, 

Perforce  dilating  as  man's  mind  dilates 

O'er  us  must  hang,  a  new  Theology, 

Our  own,  yet  nobler  even  as  midnight  heavens 

Through  cr}'stal  ether  kenned  more  sharply  shine 

Than  when  mist  veiled  the  stars  !     Let  others  doubt — 

My  choice  is  made. 

The  stars !    Once  more  they  greet  me ! 
Thanks  to  the  wind  that  blows  yon  casement  back ! 
'Tis  cold :  but  vigils  old  have  taught  me  patience. 
Is  this  the  last  time,  O  ye  stars  ?     Not  so — 
'Tis  not  the  death-chill  yet.     ITiose  northern  heavens 
Yield  me  once  more  that  Northern  Sign  long  loved, 
That  northern  sea,  its  glass,  though  many  a  star 
Faints  now  in  broader  beams.     Yon  winter  moon 
Has  changed  this  cell  thick-walled,  and  iron-barred. 
Into  a  silver  tent.      0  light,  light,  light. 
How  great  thou  art !     Thou  only,  free  of  space, 
Bindest  the  universe  of  God  in  one : 
Matter,  methinka,  in  thee  is  turned  to  spirit : — 
What  if  our  bodies,  death  subdued,  shall  rise 
All  light — compact  of  light ! 

I  had  forgotten 
Oood  Cardinal  Schomberg's  missive  :  here  it  lies : 
I  read  it  three  weeks  past.      "  The  Holy  Father 
Wills  that  your  labours  stand  divulged  to  man ; 
Wills  likewise  that  his  name  should  grace  your  tome 
As  dedicate  to  him."     I  read  in  haste : 
That  such  high  grace  should  'scape  my  memory  thus 
Argues,  I  think,  some  failure  of  my  powers. 
So  be  it !     Their  task  is  wrought. 

The  tide  descends: 
The  caves  send  forth  anew  these  hoarse  sea-thunders 
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Lulled  when  full  flood  Batiates  their  echoing  roofs. 

They  tell  me  this,  that  God,  their  Grod,  hath  spoken 

And  the  great  deep  obeys.     That  deep  forsakes 

The  happy  coaGts  where  fishers  spread  their  nets, 

The  fair  green  slopes  with  snowy  flocks  bespread, 

The  hamlets  red  each  mom  with  cloaks  of  girls 

And  loud  with  shouting  children.     Forth  he  fares 

To  solitudes  of  ocean  waste  and  wide 

Cheered  by  that  light  he  loves.     I  too  obey : 

I  too  am  called  to  face  the  Inflnite, 

Leaving  familiar  things  and  faces  dear 

Of  friends  and  tomes  forth  leaning  from  yon  wall : 

Me  too  the  Uncreated  Light  shall  greet 

When  cleansed  to  bear  it.     0,  how  sweet  was  life ! 

How  sweeter  must  have  been  had  I  been  worthy — 

Grant  me  Thy  Beatific  Vision,  Lord : 

Then  shall  those  eyes  star-wearied  see  and  live ! 

Aubrey  de  Verb. 

J'ebruary  1889. 
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MID-AGE. 


■  The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flatter — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  wing.' 


OUR  first  cause  of  distress  springs  from  a  deterioration  perceptible 
in  all  we  are  or  effect.  To  one  with  a  poignant  sense  of  beauty 
the  change  in  a  flower,  a  few  hours  after  it  has  been  gathered,  is  more 
painful  than  its  withering  or  decay.  The  body  has  outlived  its  ideal 
moment ;  coareer  materials  are  being  substituted  for  the  delicately 
woven  textures  of  youth.  We  walk  denuded  and  impaired.  Self-love, 
it  is  decreed,  henceforth  can  have  no  part  in  our  love  of  beauty.  We 
lose  our  sense  of  being  welcome  in  the  world.  A  quality  has  fallen 
from  our  actions,  our  gestures,  our  speech — that  splendour  from  the 
gods  that  made  Laertes  lustrous  and  divine  in  the  eyes  of  Odysseus : 
we  are  no  longer  young. 

O  deep  allure  of  youth  ! 

From  what  depths  of  commonplace  does  the  tradition  spring  that 
a  middle-aged  apple-tree  famished  the  occasion  of  man's  first  offence. 
We  must  pierce  into  Eden,  and  pictui-e  to  ourselves  our  first  parents, 
not  under  a  ripening  autumn  sun — in  a  little  orchard  of  Paradise  in 
spring.  We  must  think  of  a  girl  set  down  to  rove  among  our  own 
enchanting,  northern  blossom,  woods,  free  to  smell  and  pluck  and 
wonder,  and  then  can  we  for  a  moment  doubt  that  her  ardour,  her 
zest,  her  curiosity  would  hover  over  the  closed  buds  and  yielded, 
broken  blossoms  of  the  apple-flower  ?  Her  choice,  we  must  believe, 
was  made  in  May  j  it  was  remembrance  of  pressed,  flushing  leaves,  of 
exalting  odour,  that  hurried  her  restless  fingers  to  the  fatal  twitch^ 

The  immortals,  spending  an  idle  hour  on  earth,  share  the  simple 
food  of  the  peasant,  and  pause  not  infrequently  with  the  poor ;  seldom 
do  they  tarry  with  the  old,  unless  it  be,  as  in  the  instance  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  to  convert  their  ineffectual  muttering  into  the  peren- 
nial murmur  of  forest-trees. 

Whosoever  will  gain  his  life,  even  the  life  of  his  youth,  must  lose 
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it ;  some  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  iwri^onalitj  must  be  claimed. 
Barring  tlie  splendour  of  the  Divine  Presence,  one  cannot  doubt  that 
to  8t  Paul,  whose  mind  as  a  flashing  mirror  reflectwl  Christianity, 
its  preciouH  elements  were  mere  penetratingly  reatiaeii  tbau  by  St. 
Peter.  There  mtwt  be  "  a  little  while  "  between.  We  cannot  poesess 
what  we  experience.  Why,  indeed,  should  looking  forwatd  be  synony- 
moos  with  anticipatiun,  and  looking  backward  with  regret?  Pre- 
historic vision,  one  would  fancy,  cannot  foil  to  be  more  nebolous  than 
memory,  life's  gendered  dream.  And  one  would  fain  say  a  word 
about  the  care  of  one's  memory,  thfl  conservation  of  those  moments 
that  may  be  aignificant  or  influential.  Selection  may  be  roadft  even 
of  our  remembrances;  unworthy  ones  oblit«>ml.od  by  repentance, 
frivolous  ones  Diade  void  by  mglect ;  thow?  that  glorify,  exalt,  or  soft-en 
di8sociat.ed  from  vulgar  contact  or  approach.  Wo  should  even  be  carefol 
of  the  mood*  in  which  we  draw  near  "  the  mines  of  time."  An  old 
love-scene,  visited  by  cynicism,  may  be  irreparably  defaced.  Wo 
mnst  not  traverse  with  hurrying,  worldly  feet  places  where  we  have 
walked  with  God.  We  may,  notwithstanding,  without  prejudice^ 
when  iU-ti-eatfd  or  tamiHhed  by  the  world,  resort  to  seasona  in  our 
lives  when  what  is  ideal  in  us  haa  met  with  recognition,  when  poets 
have  claim(*d  us  of  their  race,  when  love  has  wrought  miracle  ou  our 
faces,  or  wo  have  bnen  enabled  to  confess  by  deed  the  scope  or  inU-u- 
eity  of  oar  eSbrt.  ''  II  mezzo  cammino  della  vita  "offers  no  oompen^- 
lion  fur  the  lost  pleasures  of  youth.  Life  is  not  a  system  of  indem- 
uilicatiou ;  our  losses  are  not  made  good ;  wo  do  not  recover  our 
fortuue.  New  powers  develop,  some  the  rcstilt  of  conflict  or  failure^ 
othera  of  contemplative  quality.  Wo  aoe  better  and  deeper:  our 
boundary-Hues  cut  the  sky.  Wo  ore  no  longer ''im  Werden;"  we 
accomplish  luid  poascas.  Virgil,  tbo  sage  guide,  the  incomparable 
master,  exhorts  Dante  at  threshold  of  the  earthly  paradise  to  free  exer^ 
ciae  of  his  difldplined  judgment  and  to  trust  in  his  chastened  senses  :— 

"  Man  iwpHUu-  mio  dir  piA,  ni^  mio  cvnno : 
Libera.  •Iritto,  mnc  fr  lu  tuo  aibitriu, 
E  tallo  (ura  Don  taro  a  uno  Rennc>; 
I'cr  cbio  t«  Nopn  te  corono  e  mltrio." 

Thus  crowned  and  mitred  we  enjoy  a  period  when  the  eai-lhly  para- 
dise presenta  enchantmenta  without  peril,  when  we  may  be  left  for 
awhile  safely  to  oumtelves,  to  follow  our  imperious  in&tincte  and  moat 
immediate  desires ;  in  mood  to  i-eceive  as  crowning  favour  of  our  soul's 
mistress  "  a  corollary." 

Before  the  poignant  vi.sion  of  Beatrice,  before  the  stormy  hamlltn- 
ttons  of  a  naturt^  in  process  of  salvation,  there  is  provideti  for  every 
nobly  ordered  life  n  season  of  revel,  relaxation,  and  satisfied  curioeityf 
when  the  pageant  of  the  world  may  be  witnessed  withont  iutoxicatioa, 
and  art  adumbrates  truth.  .,  _ 
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THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  AMONG  THE 
EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 


AT  the  outset  of  this  article  I  wish  to  forewarn  my  readers  that 
probably  many  of  them  will  be  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
results  of  my  inrestigations.  It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  woman 
owes  her  present  high  position  to  Christianity,  and  the  influences  of 
the  Teutonic  mind.  I  used  to  believe  this  opinion,  bnt  in  the  first 
three  centuries  I  have  not  been  able  to  see.  that  Christianity  had  any 
favourable  effect  on  the  position  of  women,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
ib  tended  to  lower  their  character  and  contract  the  range  of  their 
activity.  Unquestionably  in  the  Gospels  women  occnpy  a  prominent 
position.  Many  of  them  followed  Christ  and  ministered  to  Him. 
With  a  woman  who  had  had  five  husbands  and  was  living  with  a 
man  not  her  husband,  He  holds  the  most  profound  conversation,  and 
to  her  He  proclaims  the  grandest  truths  of  His  revelation.  And  the 
women  of  His  day  and  coimtry  seem  to  have  had  great  liberty  of 
movement  and  action.  One  of  them,  described  by  St.  Luke  as  "  a 
sinner  in  the  city,"  finds  her  way  into  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  with 
whom  He  was  dining,  pours  a  box  of  ointment  on  His  feet,  and  washes 
His  feet  with  the  hair  of  her  head.  Christ  mingles  freely  in  the 
marriage  festivities  where  His  mother  and  doubtless  other  female 
relatives  were  present.  His  intercourse  with  the  family  of  Bethany  is 
of  the  most  unrestrained  character,  and  He  talks  to  both  sisters  on 
the  highest  subjects.  And,  according  to  St.  John,  His  first  appear- 
ance after  His  resurrection  is  made  to  a  woman,  Mary  of  Magdala, 
from  whom  He  had  expelled  seven  demons.  But  in  the  Gospels  there 
is  no  special  doctrine  propounded  in  regard  to  women,  and  if  there  is 
any  approach  to  this,  it  exhibits  great  mildness,  if  we  take  ihe  story 
of  the  woman  caught  in  adultery  as  genuine.  It  is  when  we  come  to 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  that  opinions  are  pronounced  in  regard  to 
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marriai^  and  the  conduct  of  women,  and  thcMv  can  be  no  doabt  that 
these  opinions  arc  of  a  storn  and  restrictive  natnrc.  The  Ebiomlea 
explained  the  Apostle'n  convention  by  stating;  that  be  iras,  as  he  himself 
aUowt^,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  that  lie  wan  not  a  Jew,  but  a  Greefewith  a 
Greek  father  and  a  Greek  mother,  that  he  went  np  to  Jerusalem  and 
stayed  tliere  for  some  time,  that  he  fell  in  lore  with  thu  hifi^h 
prieat's  daughter,  became  in  consequeoce  a  proselyte  and  asked  her 
in  maniage,  but  on  being  refused  he  was  euraged,  and  wrot« 
against  circumcistou,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  law.  Some  have 
thought  that  there  is  a  bittemeea  against  women  in  the  wntings 
of  St.  Paul  wfalcb  can  be  explained  only  by  some  such  rejeotiou  as 
that  rdated  by  the  Kbiomtcs.  His  woi'dfi  had  u  great  iullucuce  on 
the  tbrmatioii  of  opinion  in  iv-ganl  to  women  in  the  aucicut  Church. 

-They  lei)  in  with  the  tendencies  of  tbe  times,  and  wore  made  the 
groundwork  and  support  of  the  dojtnKiiation  of  marriage,  which 
became  prevalent  in  the  thinl  and  fourth  cttiiturioa  of  our  ora. 

Christianity  also  mun  brought  with  it  a  now  state  of  feoliag  in 
regard  to  tjuestiuns  relating  to  sex.  Acts  that  bad  been  itulini'rent 
now  became  morally  wrong,  and  the  Cliristian  writers  inquire 
minutely  into  points  which  had  not  provionsly  been  diacnssed.  The 
Christian  writers  are  particular!}*  frank  in  their  treatment  of  these 
qnestions.  Their  sense  of  decency  is  finite  different  from  that,  of  the 
modems,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  modem 
writer  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  their  ideas  and  reasonings. 

ITioro  are  two  Christian  books  belonging,  the  one  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  tlic  other  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  th^ 
make  large  reference  to  Uie  duties  and  position  of  women.^JQlP 
first  is  tbe  "  I'adagogus,**  or  Inatrnctor,  of  ClCjueut  of  Alexfuiuria. 
In  this  work  the  Alexandrian  bather  guides  the  Christian  in  idl  tiie 
affairs  of  common  life.  lie  exhibits  bow  tlie  Cbnetian  ought  to  be- 
have at  meals,  what  food  and  drink  he  ought  to  take,  bow  long  be 
should  sleep,  what  kind  of  clothes  he  ought  to  wear,  how  he  ought  to 
c<mduct  himself  in  church,  and  similar  matters.  Now  in  dealing  with 
the  duties  of  women  he  refuses  to  employ  any  euphemism,  A  spade 
with  him  must  be  a  spade  or  it  is  a  h'e.  God  created  man  and 
woman,  cverj-  part  of  them,  and  ■■'  no  one,"  he  says,  "  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  naming  what  God  was  not  ashamed  to  create,"  and  to  go 
about  the  bush  is  to  act  in  disrespect  of  ilim.  Besides,  he  thought  it 
very  important  that  e.vrry  detail  of  the  Christian  life  should  Im>  direetml 
oocording  to  the  instructions  of  Di\-ine  Iteaeon,  and  therefore  he  would 
faavo  regarded  it  a  dereliction  of  du^  if  he  had  nut  disonas«l  all  that 
cono-ms  the  functions  of  women.  But  the  feeling  of  the  pn'sent  ago 
ia  for  fuphcmiam  and  concealment,  and  accordingly  when  we  bod  to 
tnin8tat<>  Clement's  works  into  Kn^ish,  in  the  Ante-Kicun«  Library, 
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there  were  portions  w  completely  opposed  to  moJeni  ideas  of  decency 
that  we  coDEtideivd  it  Wtt«r  to  present  them  in  a  lifttin  and  not  an 
£ugli»b  dresa.  'ilie  same  |H!Culiurity  oUaracterizes  the  other  work 
which  I  mentionwi — "  The  Banquet  of  the  Ten  Vitgius,"  by  Methodius. 
in  thiti  book  ten  virgins  praisv  virginity ;  but  the  \'irgiii8  show  a 
remarkably  intimate  acciuaintance  with  the  pbyHiolo^  and  aberrations 
of  women.  Now  in  tho  caae  of  CU-ment  no  one  can  doubt  the  purity 
and  BimpUcity  of  his  mind,  and  his  expuaittous,  though  they  have 
Iwen  denounced  by  some  divines,  are  absolutvly  devoid  of  all  pruriency. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  little  of  the  meretricious  in  the  style  of  the 
Bonfjui^t,  for  iSw  nTtter  is  imitating  somewhat  unsuocesBfully  the 
Sanquet  of  Plato ;  but  the  language  is  entirely  conHiBt^'iit  with  per- 
fect parity,  and  the  difference  from  our  own  times  is  to  be  attributed 
to  tlio  B«?ntiment8  of  the  age,  not  to  a  debasement  of  chanict*^r. 

Therr  ia  another  remark  that  has  to  be  made  before  we  procuod 
with  our  subject.  We  may  have  to  employ  the  term  Christianity 
frequently  ;  but  a  great  mistake  would  Ixj  committed  if  it  were  assumed 
that  the  term  has  always  the  same  meaning.  There  is  the  ChnHtiaiiity 
of  Christ,  the  Chmtianity  of  the  first  centnr)',  the  Chriririanlty  of 
ffild»>brand,  of  Luther,  and  of  Calvin.  Christianity  is  different  aa  it 
appears  in  diffi-rcnt  ag^a  and  persona.  In  the  early  centuries  th& 
Christianity  of  Homo  differed  from  that  of  Greece  and  of  Africa^  and 
it  is  not  to  b<;  flsmmcd  that,  because  one  Christian  writer  mentions  a 
practice,  that  practice  waa  therefore  universal  in  the  Church.  So 
when  we  qnoto  a  writer,  that  writer  is  of  good  authority  for  his  own 
opinion  or  practice,  of  tolerably  good  authority  for  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Christianity  of  his  own  ooanlTy  and  age,  but  more 
faintly  for  the  Christianity  of  other  countries  and  age«. 

At  the  time  when  Christianity  dawned  on  the  world,  women  had  ■• 
attAined,  as  we  have  seen  in  onr  articles  on  Homan  women,  great  free- 
dom, power  and  influence  in  the  Roman  Empire.  'IVsdition  was  in 
favour  of  n^triction,  but  by  a  concun-^nce  of  circumttances  women  had 
been  liberated  from  the  enslaving  fetters  of  the  old  legal  forms,  and  they 
eojo^od  fn^edoin  of  intercourse  in  society;  they  walked  and  drove  in  the 
public  thoroughfares  with  veils  that  did  not  conceal  their  faces,  they 
dined  in  tho  company  of  men,  they  studied  literature  and  p!iilosophy, 
ihry  took  part  in  ix)litical  movements,  they  were  allowed  lo  defend 
their  own  law  c&M-a  if  they  liked,  and  they  helped  their  husbands  In 
the  goiTniment  of  provinces  and  the  writing  of  books.  One  would ^ 
have  iniftifini'd  that  Christianity  would  have  favoured  the  extension  of 
woman'*"  frtn^loni.  For  Christianity  itself  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
revotntions  which  the  world  has  over  seen.  It  defietl  all  past  customs, 
it  aimed  at  the  ovprt.hrow  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  it  overleapt 
the  barriers  of  nationality,  and  it  desired  to  fnse  all  mankind  into  one 
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family  and  one  faith.  Necessarily,  each  a  movement  naa  accompanied 
by  much  excdtemont  and  agitation,  but  when  entJiaaiaam  sways  any 
aaaoeiation  of  men,  and  they  live  in  a  state  of  ferment,  they  break  in 
pieces  the  bonds  of  custom — those  very  bonds  which  most  firmly  diain 
women  down  to  a  Bl&vish  position  of  routine.  Accordingly,  at  tlie 
wery  first  Rtago  women  take  a  prominent  part.  But  in  a  short  time 
(his  state  of  matters  ccustcA  in  the  Church,  and  women  are  ae«n  only 

•(  ia  two  capiacities — as  martyrs  and  as  deacooessM. 

Aa  marti3T8  they  presented  a  ma^ificent  spectacle  of  what  poor 
weak  woman  can  dare  and  do  when  under  the  impulse  of  an  inspiring 
faith.  There  are  especially  two  genuine  Ant«-Nicene  writings  which 
relate  the  courage  of  women  under  the  agonids  of  trial.  The  first  is 
the  letter  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  written  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelins,  and  the  second  narrates  the  martyrdom  o£ 
Terpetua  and  Felicitaa  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  centirry.  In  the 
lett«r  of  the  Church  of  Lyoos  the  most  conspicuous  woman  is  & 
delicate  young  slave  of  the  name  of  Blandiua,  to  whom  everp  ponible 
kind  of  torture  wus  applied,  until  her  body  was  a  mass  of  defonnity, 
but  no  word  could  be  wrung  out  of  her  in  doniol  of  her  Lord.    "  1  am 

j(  a  Christian,"  she  satd,  "  and  there  is  no  evil  dono  amongst  m."  The 
torturers,  finding  hor  resolution  immovable,  allowed  her  a  short 
respite.  Aftor  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two  she  was  taken  to  the 
amphitheatre  to  be  exposed  to  Uio  wild  beasts.  She  was  suspended 
upon  a  cror^s  iu  the  midst  of  tiiese  anitimls,  but  they  did  not  tondi 
her,  and  she  was  convoyed  back  to  the  noisome  and  dark  dungt>onB  of 
lier  prison.  Neither  wild  beast  nor  prison  altered  hor  determination. 
The  mngistrat**s  wer*^  verj-  onxious  that  she  should  recant,  and  day  by 
day  they  led  her  to  the  scenes  of  torture,  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
he  frightened  bytho  terrible  sufferings  which  she  saw  her  companions 
endure,  and  on  each  occasion  they  urged  her  to  swear  by  the  godn. 
Blandina  remained  steadfast,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  gladiatorial 
shows  she  was  taken  to  the  amphitheatre>.  There  she  was  scourged  and 
roast^ed  on  a  red-hot  iron  chair,  then  enclosed  in  a  net  and  tossed  by  a 
bull,  and  finally  slabbed,  triumphant  in  the  faith  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion and  a  blessed  union  witli  her  Lord.  The  martynlom  of  Perpetua 
and  Felicitns  wag  carried  out  in  similar  circumstances.  Felidtas  waa  a 
slave.  Vivia  Perpetua  belonged  to  the  higher  rauks.  She  had  recfived 
a  good  education,  and  was  married  at  the  time  of  her  appreheniioa, 
aud  had  a  child  at  the  bi-eost.  She  was  only  tweuty-lwo  years  of  age. 
Her  father  was  etili  a  heathen,  and  urged  her  by  every  possible  form  of 
argiimeut  and  appeal  to  renouuce  her  faith,  but  she  was  iirm.  She  waa 
then  cast  into  a  dungeon  and  sulTered  agnnies  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness and  Beparatiou  from  her  child.  But  her  frieuda  wont  intlucntiaJ 
enough  to  procure  an  alleviation  of'  her  hardshipR,  and  sho  was 
permitted  to  have  her  infant  and  to  receive  visits  iruni  her  GhriatJiui 
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m.  After  some  days  the  prisoners  wero  taken  to  tlio  town 
ball  and  tried.  Perpociia'a  fatber  ^aia  assailnd  her  with  eiitroatieB 
awf^r  \iy  tlio  pwla,  and  so  did  the  Roman  protnirator.  *'  vSparo," 
^Baid  tUit  latter,  "  the  gn-y  Uairs  of  yonr  fatiior,  spare  the  infancy  of 
ymir  boy,  offer  aacrifico  for  the  well-being  of  iho  Diuperors."  But 
r  :-  ::l  waa  iinuiovi'd,  and  to  tht*  fatal  qiiostion  "  Are  you  a 
t  I?"  she  rt'plifd  "  I  am  a  f 'hristiaii,"  and  was  condemnpd  to 

the  wild  beoHtfi.  She  returned  to  her  dangeon,  there  to  await  the 
day  of  the  gamrs.  On  that  day  the  varions  prisoners  were  conveyed. 
to  tht  amphitheatre,  and  wht-n  the  turn  nf  the  yonng  women  came, 
Tolicitas  and  Perpetua  were  placed  in  nets  and  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  a  mad  cow.  Perpetna  waa  first  tossed  up  in  tlie  air  and  fell  on 
her  loin»,  but  was  not  injnred  so  much  as  to  be  unable  to  help 
Fclicitas  when  «he  was  crushed  to  the  gi-ound,  for  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Iter  companion  and  lifted  her  up.  The  savage  fury  of  the  populace 
wrw  appeased  for  a  time,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  other  com- 
batants. As  the  evening  drew  on,  all  the  Christiana  alive  were 
mrooned  to  receive  the  final  sword-thrust ;  they  kitjsed  each  uther 
snd  then  «ubinitted  to  their  fate.  Then  the  writer  of  the  uarrutive 
excUima.  '•  O  most  brave  and  tilesaed  martyrs.  O  truly  called  and 
ch(>sen  unto  the  giury  of  our  Lx>rd  Jesus  Christ."  Every  honour  was  ^ 
beaiwd  after  dt:ath  ou  the  women  who  LIiub  sufTi>n;d  tor  Chruit's  salce, 
and  their  ashes  and  other  relics  wure  supiwsed  to  exercise  a  sauctify- 
ing  and  miruculuus  influence ;  but  during  their  lives  it  was  their  duty 
to  stay  at  home  and  matu^^  the  alEairs  of  their  Lout«Iiold  and  not 
meddle  in  teaching  or  any  spiritual  function./ 

Let  ua  look  now  at  the  organization  of  the  churcL  Various  ideas 
are  entertained  in  regard  tu  this  subject.  The  view  thnt  L  take  of 
ifc  18  that  the  organization  waa  the  ontcome  of  the  necessities  of  tho 
case  directed  by  the  institutions  of  the  age  and  the  place.  The  idea 
that  regulated  the  forms  of  or^nization  was  that  each  member  shonld 
contribute  to  the  Churchy  in  an  orderly  way,  any  gift  (hat  tJ od  had  given 
him,  And,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  movement,  women/ 
wore  allowed  to  do  whatever  they  were  litted  to  do.  Accordingly,  we 
meet  in  the  early  Church  with  prophetesses.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  the  fonr  daughters  of  Philip.  Tho  women  combine  with 
tlift  men  in  spreading  the  Gospel.  St.  Paul  calls  several  of  them  his 
fellow- labourers,  and  one  he  deagnaCes  a  mimster  or  deaconess  (as 
•ome  have  translated  it)  of  the  Church  in  Cenchrea^.  But  not  many  ^ 
g«nerationg  elapse  when  all  this  comes  to  an  end,  and  wo  hear  only  of 
two  claases  of  women  in  connection  with  tho  administration  of  Charoh. 
affairs.  The  first  is  that  of  widows.  Tho  Church  supported  its  own 
poor,  and  took  upon  itself  especially  the  maiatenance  of  widows  and' 
orphans.  For  the  widows  work  weis  found.  Some  persona  were 
required  to  visit  sick  women,  to  convey  assistance  to  poor  women, 
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and  to  rear  orphan  chiWi*n.  Widows  were  selectpd  for  this  Berrico, 
b^]^  not.  all  widows.  Certain  qaaliiicationa  were  deemed  esaontial.  The 
widow  must  at  least  be  sixty  years  of  ago  ;  slift  mnafc  have  made  up 
her  mind  not  to  marry  again,  and  sho  must  have  exp*>rience  in  thp 
nursing  of  children,  so  as  to  givo  suitable  advictv  to  mothers  in  Huar 
distress  and  difiiculries.  And,  of  oourse.  she  must  have  a  good 
character  for  sobriety,  discretion,  and  piety.  In  procan  of  time  the 
duties  which  had  been  assigned,  to  them  were  transferred  to  anotbCT* 
class  of    women,    though   the  widows  still  continued   to  exist  as  a 

^  separate  Ixnly.  This  new  clasw  received  the  name  of  deaconesiOH. 
Somo  have  thought  that  deaconesses  existed  in  the  apostolic  tunee, 
and  others  Jiove  supposed  thnt  the  office  was  of  early  origin  I'Ut  con- 
fiiied  to  special  locatitios.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pa^sag^  on  which 
these  opinions  have  been  based  do  not  substantiate  n  fixed  and  deQnJta 
office,  bat  mere  casual  and  sporadic  eervices.  It  is  towards  tbo 
middle  of  tbe  tbird  century  that  in  all  probability'  the  new  order 
becanio  common  in  all  the  Churches,  for  then  the  circumstances  wcro 
such  as  to  demand  its  existence.  First  of  all,  widowhood  had  fallen 
in  the  spiritual  market  and  virginity  had  risen.  It  was  not  wronr; 
for  the  widow  to  have  married,  but  the  act  implied  a  certain  weak- 
new,  and  sho  then'by  contracted  a  stain  which  rendr-wd  her  leas  fit 
for  the  service  of  the  Chnrch.  Acconlingly,  even  in  the  time  of  TV^- 
tnllian,  virgins  wore  elertwl  for  the  duties  and  called  widows.  '*I 
know  plainly,"*  he  pays.  "  that  in  a  certain  place  a  virgin  of  Ibbb 
than  twenty  years  of  agt-  haw  been  placed  in  the  order  of  widosrs.^  He 
himself  objocta  in  the  gtrongettt  -manner  to  this  innovation,  and  si)caks 
of  this  virgin  as  a  monster— a  ^nrgin'widow,  and  unfit  for  tlie  wotric, 
becaase  she  had  not  had  experience  in  the  married  life  and  in  tfao 
training  of  children.  But  the  respect  for  vti^inity  wa-*;  at  that  ttmo 
growing,  and  other  circumstances  combined  to  evoke  tlie  ni^w  nrder. 
To  the  end  of  the  second  century  there  were  no  public  buildings  for 
Christian  worship.  The  Christians  met  in  private  bouses,  and  th« 
tenants  of  the  houses  made  all  the  arrangement.'*  net-essary  for  tho 
meetings.  Bat  when  cburches  began  to  bo  be  built,  officials  had  to 
look  after  them,  and  this  dnty  was  a«stgut?tl  to  the  deacons.  In  thp 
advance  of  ascetic  ideas,  the  women  ^at  or  Hood  apart  from  the  m^n  and 
entered  by  a  separate  door.  And  at  this  door  stood  the  deacviivNw 
to  direct  the  worshippers  to  their  places  and  to  see  that  all  lwIuT*!d 
quietly  and  reverently.  '  This  was  the  great  work  of  wimien  in  the 
Churdi,  and  in  tbe  end  became  m-arly  Ibeir  only  work.  Hut  they  had 
also  to  holp  the  deacuns  in  any  t<ervice  which  woh  deemed  more  soit- 
able  for  women.  Tliufi,  in  baptism,  the  women  were  immersed,  but 
it  wan  not  neetuly  that  all  ihci  preparations  for  the  ceremonial  .•should 

'  be   made  by  the   men,  and  the  dressing  and   nndreseing  were  com- 
•  All  the  tmrulfltioa*  are  taken  fmni  Clnrk'tt  Atit^NIcenc  "Ubnry. 
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3tT«d  to  tho   part*  of  tbo  deaconiififl.     At  tht*  sstiii?  ritf  the  dencou 

omtrd  ottl^'  the   fi)n>hrAd   of  the   Christian   woman   with  oil ;  tha 

nt-ss     thi-n    aiioitit(?d    h«M"     wbolfi    body.       *V\w     dcawness    aUo 

deriook  tbf  work  which  the  widows  Imd  done  in  canying  niessagvs 

d    ministering    to   t.h*»    temporal    wants    of    poor    women.      ''  T]jou 

t  w*nd  a  woman  a  deaconess,  on   account  of  the  imaginations  of 

,e  bud,"  is  thf  oi'der  given  iu  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

Thf  widowK  bad  no  apiritn.al  function.  They  were  not  to  teach,    liow 

louH  tbf  Church  was  in  this   matter  is  seen  from   the  iastructions 

en    to  them ;    "  Let   tbe   widow,"   is  the   commandmeul    in    the 

iilutinns,  ''*  mind  nothing'  hut  to  pray  for  tbofio  thnt  give  and 

the  wbolc  Church,  and  when  she  ia  asked  anytliiii"  by  any  gxiq 

her  not  oasily  answer,  oxct^pting  questions   conci-rning  the  faith 

d    rightcousm-ss   and    hopo  in  God Bnt   of  the  remaining 

trines  U't  ht-r  not  answer  anything  rashly,  lest  by  saying  anytJiing 

IpaniMlly  she  shonid  make  the  word  l<j  be  blaaphemed,"     And  tho 

upatiou  of  the  widow  ir  summt-d   up  iu  these  wortis..  "  She  is  to 

At  homp,  sing,  pray,  read,  watfh  and  fast,  speak  to  God  continually 

M»ng8  and  hymns."     And  if  fihe  wisheR  to  go  to  any  one  to  eat  or 

drink    with    him,  or  to  receive   anything    from   any  one,  sbo  mast 

fin^t  ask  the  deacon's  consent,  and  if  she  acts  withoat  fir&t  consulting 

him  she  is  to  be  punished  with  fasting  or  separated  on  account  of  her 

mshness. 

The  deaconesaes  also  were  prohibited  from  teaching.     They  wer&\ 

Kperior  to  the  widows  in  the  liberty  of  movement  which  they  had, 
d  the  widows  were  enjoined  to  be  obedient  to  them ;  but  they  had 
I  Bpiritnal   function,  and   while   there   is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
laiued   for  their  service,  at  the   widows   also   were,  they  had   no 
■acnd  character,  and  oould  |wrforra  no  priestly  office.     To  take  one 
instance  from  Tertultian.    In  discusssing  the  administration  ofbaptism, 
he  states  that  the  bishop  has  the  right  of  conferring  it  firat  of  all, 
then  presi^yters  and  deacons,  and  then  if  none  of  these  are  at  band, 
a  layman  might  administer,  but  a  woman  never.     And  ho  appeals  to 
the  Apostle  Paul.      "  For  how  credible  would  it  seem  that  he  wlin  has 
not  permitted  a  woman  even  to  kam  with  over-boldneaa,  Bhonid  give 
fem^e  the  power  of  teaching  and  baptizing.      '  Ijet  them  bn  silent,* 
says,  '  and  at  home  coneult  their  own  hnabandB.'" 
The  entire  exclusion  of  women  from  every  sacred  function  standsx 
tn  Btriking  contrast  with  botli  heathen  and   heretical  practice.      In 
Borne  the  wife  of  the  Pontifox  Moxinniatook  tho  lead  in  tho  worship  of 
Boiu  Dea,  and  in  the  religion^!  riU>s  which  specially  concerned  women, 
most  honoured  priest  attached  to  a  particular  god  in  Rome,  the 
lamen  Diali-i,  mast  b^;  married,  and  must  rosign  his  oflico  when  big 
wife  died,  for  his  wif*^  was  aUo  a  priestess,  and  his  family  were  con- 
KCTm^4  to  the  service  of  the  god.     And  the  vestal  virgins  received 
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merj  mark  of  respect  that  oooid  be  bestowed  on  thun,  and  the 
amplest  liberty.  Tbe  highest  officials  mode  way  for  them  jnn  they 
passed  along  th«  streets,  thry  baac|aetcd  with  the  College  nf  Pontificei, 
they  viewed  tho  gamoi  in  the  company  of  tho  Empn-ss,  and  statoM 
were  erects  in  thi.^ir  hononr.  Tho  samo  rospect  is  accorded  to  wom«ti 
by  many  of  the  heretical  Christians.  Nearly  f^vory  found»*r  of  a  sect 
ban  a  woman  to  aid  him.  Simon  ^(agnus  ha«  biA  Ildc-np,  Montaaus 
liiB  Maxirailla,  Apclles  his  Phittimcne,  and  ho  in  the  case  of  other  sects. 
One  sect  deserves  sp«wial  notice  for  the  enoi^  with  whicli  itsupport'ed 
theclatnu  of  women.  It  bure  rations  names,  such  as  tbe  Quintiliaui, 
the  Popuziaui,  tho  PrisciUiam^  and  the  Bread-and-Cbeesitcs,  because 
they  celebrated  their  mysteries  with  bread  and  cheese.  They  gave 
special  thanks  to  Kve  because  she  first  ate  of  the  tree  of  laiowU<dge. 
They  celebrated  the  sister  of  Moses  and  tbe  four  daughters  of  Philip, 
bocouse  they  asserted  tho  right  of  women  io  prophesy,  that  is,  to 
apeak  in  public  the  message  of  God.  Fr»ciQentJy  in  tlieir  church 
SOTQD  virgiiu:,  clothed  in  white  and  bearing  torches,  stood  np  and 
addrcfist^  the  pi^oplc,  and  spoke  fK>  clo({uentty  that  tears  of  rep(iut«nce 
ran  down  the  cheeJts  of  the  audience.     In  this  sect  women  held  tiie 

^plactt  of  biahops  and  elderH  and  deacons  as  well  aa  men,  and  tboy 
appealed  to  St.  Paul  fur  their  practice :  for  he  saj-s,  *'  In  Christ  JAsna 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female."  It  is  against  this  sect  that  Ter- 
tnllian,  or  (me  assuming  bis  name,  launches  his  thunderbolts.  "  Tbe 
very  women,"  he  says,  "of  these  hen-tics  how  wanton  they  are!  For 
they  are  bold  enough  to  teach,  to  dispute,  to  enacc  exorci.sas,  to  under- 
take cures,  it  may  be  even  to  baptize." 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  which  woman  occnpied  in  the  Churdi 
in  the  course  of  the  iirst  three  centuries  of  Cliristianity.     Tbe  highest 

-post  to  which  she  rose  was  to  be  a  door-keeper  and  a  measage-woni&D, 
and  even  these  fonctions  were  taken  away  from  her  dnring  the  Middle 
Ages.  Was  there  a  reason  for  this  ?  Perhaps  we  may  find  some  clue 
to  this  phenomenon  in  the  conceptions  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Chorcb 
formed  of  thft  nature  <»f  woman. 

It  is  one  of  tlie  curious  features  of  early  Christiauity  that  it  did 
not  discuss  some  of  tbotie  social  problems  which  would  uatur^Jly  haxe 
suggested  themselves.  Thus  no  objection  is  taken  to  slavery,  thon^ 
the  Therapeuta}  bud  ulreuly  denounced  it  as  uulawful  uud  iuhiunail. 
GlinBtiauity  proclaimed  a  gospel  of  love,  which  had  no  limit  but  that 
of  the  human  race.  And  it  applied  thiii  gospel  to  all  clashes.  Tlie 
Christian  slave  thus  Iiecame  the  brother  of  all  member*  of  the  com- 
munity, received  kindness  from  all  and  was  admitted  to  equal  rights 
and  privileges.  But  Christianity  also  enjoined  on  him  submission  to 
the  will  of  his  proprietor,  urging  the  belief  that  man  is  bound  to  be 

'  content  with  the  poution  tn  which  he  is,  to  bear  patiently  all  the  ills 
of  this  life  in  the  cert^n  hope  of  a  gtorions  future.     Tlio  marriage 
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laws  and  cnstomB  prpvalent  t^iraugboat  tho  Roman  wor1<1  in  tlis 
first  agps  of  CIiriBtmnity  onght  to  have  crctatod  difficulty,  but  nothing 
is  said  of  thifl  dlfliculty.  Thus  a  Christian  cilave  woman  was  the 
property  of  hor  master,  her  children  were  a  source  of  gun  to  him,  and 
he  took  entire*  control  oror  this  mntt^T,  na  over  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
Yel  we  do  not  hear  of  any  discussion  in  regard  to  this  arrangemeat, 
uor  of  any  att^nipt  to  rescue  tho  slave  woman  from  the  treatment  to 
which  ^he  inuflt  have  been  sobjected.  Again,  the  Roman  law  recog- 
nbsed  marriages  only  between  citizen  and  citizen ;  but  a  very  largo 
nninber  of  the  early  Christians  had  not  the  righU  of  citkenslup  until 
the  beginning  of  the  third  ceutary,  and  if  they  mode  associations  of 
the  nature  of  marriage.  tUeir  children  were  deemed  illegitimate  fay  the 
civil  law.  Probably  the  Chui'ch  defied  the  ctvil  law.  It  became  a 
maxim  that  Christiana  were  not  to  go  to  law  with  each  other,  and  the 
Clinrch  pstabliehed  laws,  and  a  Jurisdiction  of  its  own.  In  the  case  of 
murriago  this  was  pocuUarly  necessary,  as  the  marriage  of  a  believer 
with  an  unbeliever  caused  to  the  former  great  inconvenience  in  carry- 
ing ont  his  fnit.h,  and  indt^i^d  supplied  ^Irong  ti^niplntiuns  to  apostasy. 
Such  marriages  were  therefom  from  the  first  forbidden  on  pain  of  ei- 
pnlaon.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  any  Christian  man  and  woman  were 
regarded  ns  duly  marrie^I,  nutwithtitanding  the  civil  law,  if  they  had 
got  the  consent  of  the  bishop  ;  and  secret  oonnections^thnt  is,  con- 
nections not  first  professed  in  the  presenoe  of  the  Church- — were  con- 
sidered aldn  to  vice. 

The  qnestions  that  occupiwl  the  Christian  mind  related  rather  to 
tie  mora!  choract^er  of  marriage.  These  questions  were  raised  first  of 
all  by  the  heretical  sects,  which  applied  philosophy  to  the  teueta  and 
practice  of  the  Church,  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
in  early  Christian  history  that  the  Chnrch  in  combating  these  sects 
mcceeded  in  defeating  them,  but  always  carried  off  a  large  ]}ortion  of 
their  heretical  opinions  for  its  own  permanent  use.  The  sfnrts  may  be 
>-divided  into  two  classes.  Some  nffirnied  that  marriage  was  un- 
neoeMory.  that  full  liberty  had  btvn  conceded  to  them  of  indulging 
the  passions,  and  tbat  indeed  the  way  to  rise  to  perfection  was  by  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  all  furmtj  of  action  jioesible  to  man. 
Others  held  that  marriage  was  immoi-nl,  that  the  Qesh  was  corrupt, 
that.  Ih'jise  who  sowed  to  the  Qvsh  must  reap  comiptiou.  aiid  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  as  in  heaven  there  is  neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage.  It  is  diflicult  to  trust  all  that  is  said  about 
tfaeae  heretical  sects — for  our  accounts  are  derived  from  the  orthodox 
alone — and  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  marriage  the  orthodox  invari- 
ably accuse  the  heterodox  of  licentiousness.  But  there  was  no  class 
of  people  who  onght  to  have  been  more  careful  in  their  asaertiona 
than  the  orthodox,  oa  they  themselves  were  accused  of  the  vilest 
crimes.     It  is  one  of  tbe  most  striking  facts  in  all  history  that  in  the 
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Beoond  century  the  ChrisiiaDs  were  univerBally  believed  bjr  Pagaoa  to 
be  secret  conspiratora  combmed  for  immoraJ  purposes,  and  at  their 
trialR  it  was  sufficit^nt  for  a  man  to  confei^s  that  he  was  a  Christjan  to 
be  condemned  as  a  licentious  villain.  The  assertions  made  in  rrgard 
to  tliera  ivere  that  they  mot  in  secret,  that  slaughtering  an  infant  they 
poured  his  blood  into  a  cup,  and  that  passing  this  cup  ronnd  they  all 
drank  r«f  it  ;  that  than  the  lights  wore  ertinguished  and  the  men  and 
women  procwdod  to  indiscriminate  licentiousness.  How  coold  snob 
ideas  have  arisen  ?  An  ^explanation  of  this  reveals  to  na  marked 
peculiarities  of  the  oarly  Clmrch  in  the  trcatroc-tit  of  women,  and  may 
help  DB  to  see  bow  the  later  opinious  arose.  Christianity  came  at  fint^ 
in  the  fervour  of  aa  overpowering  love,  love  to  God  aud  love  to  man, 
irrespectire  of  his  race,  position,  or  belief.  But  this  fervour  of  love 
directed  itself  with  special  foroe  to  those  who  accepted  the  same  faiti. 
They  called  each  other  fatheis  and  sons,  mothers  and  daughters, 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  were  ia  the  hobit  of  assembling  before 
dawn,  or  at  night,  men  and  women  together,  in  private  housee  to 
oondact  their  worship.  The  assembly  consisted  of  a  strange  aasortr 
meiit  of  charoct-ors  and  grades.  The  apostle  Paul  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthinn  Church  says  to  them  :  "  Bo  not  decravod  :  neither  fomio^ 
tors,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  efToininate,  nor  sodomites,  nor 
thieves,  nor  cheats,  nor  drunkards,  nor  reviU^rs,  nor  plundcn'ra,  efaoU 
inherit  the  kingdom  ipf  God  :  and  these  things  were  n>me  of  you." 
And  there  wore  in  thi'  aafiomhly  the  Iwnd  and  tJic  free,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  high  and  low.  hut  with  a  lai-ge  prejwndenuiceof  theJow. 
It  was  natural  for  a  heathen  to  siippofie  that  an  aRsc^mbly,  composc^l,  ns 
ho  would  consider  it,  of  the  dregs  of  society,  and  meeting  in  bonrs  of 
darkness,  had  no  good  object  in  view.  And  the  account  which  they 
themselves  gave  of  their  worship  sounded  to  a  Pagan  equally  con- 
temptible. The  Christians  affirmed  that  th^  worshipped  a  poor 
carpenter,  a  son  of  despised  Galilee,  the  child  of  a  husbandless  mother. 
Then  they  spoke  of  eating  a  body  and  drinking  blood.  But-  perhaps 
colour  was  given  to  the  accusation,  most  of  all  br  two  in^iitutiona  which 
have  now  passed  away,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  small  sects. 

In  the  days  of  the  first  fervour  the  Christiau  brflhren  set  ap  a 
plan  of  voluntary  socialism,  and  wished  to  have  all  things  In  ounumn; 
but  the  plan  did  not  x<rork.  and  they  hod  recourse  to  a  t^steuatic 
relief  of  the  poor,  Oue  feature  of  this  relief  was  what  were  called 
X^ve-feasts.  ft  was  not  unusual  in  ancient  times  for  large  bodies  of 
men  U)  dine  together,  and  large  dinner  parties  w<*re  often  made  np  hj 
each  man  bringing  bis  contribution  to  the  feast.  With  some  such 
idea  as  this  the  Christians  met,  men  and  women  togethpr,  thv  rich 
bringing  the  supplioe,  and  they  all  dined  together.  Probably  they  did 
thiscvory  day  at  the  earliest  period,  and  tiome  think  that  these  tuenU  con- 
stituted the  celebration  of  what  ia  called  the  Lord's  Supper.    Tbetorv- 
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were  unquestionably  asaociaW  witli  thU  inatitotiou,  Ijut  in  fJis 
coarse  of  time  they  became  less  frecjueut,  am]  geoerullj  took  placo 
after  tlie  adminlBtratiou  of  the  Eucharist.  They  coutiuuetl  till  the  tifth 
century,  at  least,  aud  were  ofteu  held  iu  the  churchea,  a(l«r  churches 
were  erected.  These  diimtrrs  were  uot  always  sceaes  of  perfect  pro- 
priety, as  St.  Paul's  Firvt  Epistle  to  the  Coriuthiana  sliows,  and  on 
some  ooca&iuua  iaboxicatiou  aiul  riotuusuess  pruvailed.  Tliuee  ftuutta 
went  by  Uie  name  uf  Ix)Vt;s,  or  Ijove-feasts,  as  we  uow  trauslate  thu 
wonl.  We  need  not  wonder  that  Pagans  should  aaspcct  that  the 
Loves  were  not  of  tlie  purest. 

Then  there  was  aoutber  practice,  still  more  fon^ign  to  oor  Ohristian 
idooa.  There  is  no  command  in  the  New  Testament  to  keep  the 
Sunday,  or  to  stand  or  sit  at  singing,  or  to  repent  the  Oeod  or  to 
keep  Good  Friday  or  Cliristraa?,  or  to  do  a  hundred  other  liiings 
about  which  Christiana  haro  wrangled  with  all  earnestness ;  bat  there 
ifl  a  commandment  five  times  repeated  in  the  Apo^ttoHc  Kpistl-'s,  and 
indicative  of  the  strong  bond  of  brotherhood  which  bonnd  Christian 
brothers  aud  sisters  to  each  other,  to  this  effect :  "  Salute  tho  brethren 
with  a  holy  kias,"  St.  Peter  varying  the  command,  "  Salute  tho 
brethren  with  a  kisa  of  lovo."  It  ia  likely  that  at  first  this  kiiss  was 
imparted  at  every  meeting,  but  gradually  it  became  limited  to  tbft 
great  sacramental  oocajiions,  such  as  baptism  and  the  Eucharirit.  A6 
firnt,  too,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  tho  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters  kissed  each  other.  It  is  easy  tc  see  that  such  a  practice 
wonid  give  rise  to  scandalous  r^^orts,  and  there  is  evirlenco  in  the 
leeiostical  writers  that  the  early  Christians  did  not  alwap  make  it 
holy  kiss,  as  it  should  have  been.  Atheuagoraa  quotes  a  saying 
which  he  attributee  to  onr  Xword,  and  which  evidently  deals  whh 
an  abuse  of  this  practice.  It  is  to  this  effect :  "  A^Tioever  kisses 
a  leoond  time,  because  he  has  found  pleasure  in  it,  commits 
a  sin."'  And  Clement  of  Alexandria  thus  speaks  of  the  matter : 
•'Ix>ve  lb  not  tested  by  a  kiss,  but  by  kindly  f»*ling.  But  there  are 
those  that  do  nothing  bat  make  the  churches  D'sound  with  a  kiss. 
ir  this  very  thing,  the  shameless  use  of  the  kiHS,  which  ought  to  bo 

c,  occasions  foul  suspicions  and  evil  reports." 

These   customs   prove   that  considerBbh*  frt^dom  pre\'ailed  among 

e  earliest   Christians,   and   doubtless   sometimes    thiH   freedom  was 

used.    In  the  very  first  epoch  some  of  tlii!  Corinthian  Chrislians  sided 

th  a  man  who  committed  incest  and  iwrsisti'd  in  it  after  rebuke, 

d  the  Apostle  had  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost   to  repress  the 

pathy  and   the  sin.      But   the    accusation?,   speaking  generally^ 

hideously  false  and  unfounded.     They  are  of  some  conseqnence 

our  pnrpoee,  for  they  must  have  «cted  powerfully  on  the  minds  of 

'isii&ns  in  inducing  them  to  avoid  ererylhing  that  might  furnish 

the  semblance  of  justification  for  them. 
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From  a  wry  early  date  two  carrenta  can  te  traced  in  tbe  Cbun^ — 
one  in  tho  dirtction  of  upholdiog  marriage,  another  in  that  of  despiidi^ 
And  rejecting  it.    No  one  with  the  New  Testament  as  liis  guide  conld 
rentore  to  assert  that  marriage  was  ■tvroiig,  and  the  tradition  remained 
fiiTfi  in  the  Church  during  the  Ante-Nicene  period  that  it  waa  onlnwful 
and  heretical  to  forbid  marriage.     The  Apoetolic  Fathers  offer  cxhor- 
tatloHB  to  wives  to  love  their  own  hiLsbanda  truly,  and  to  lore  all 
otherti  with  no  partiality  ior  any  one  and  in  all  chastity,  and  to  trais 
up  their  children  in  the  knowledgo  and  fear  of  God.      As  time  moves 
on,  such  exUorfatiops  become  less  frequent,  but  stUl  marriage  is  hold 
up  as  a  modified   blessing.      And    TertulUonr    whose  words    in   an 
opposite  direction  are  veiy  strong  and  nnmerons,  haa  this  paosage^ 
'*  Whence  are  we  to  find  language  adequate  to  describe  tie  bappineas 
of  that  man-iagc  which  thf  Church  cements  and  the  oblation  confirms, 
and   the   benediction  signs  and  seals,  which  angels  rejwrt  and  thtr 
Father  holds  as  ratified?"     And  then  ho  describes  the  joys  of  tils' 
couple  :  "  Together  they  pray,  together  prostrate  theiusclveB,  together* 
perform  their  fasts,  mutually  teaching,  mutually  exhorting,  rantually 
Bustaining.*'    But  Tertullian,  it  has  to  be  uotict>d,  it^  not  here  insifting' 
on  the  bleKBings  of  marriage,  but  on  the  bleHsednesa  of  a  mon-iagt* 
between  two  believers  celebrated  in  the  face  of  the  Chnrch,  in  contnstr 
with  a  niaiTiagi^  betwcm  a  Iielievi-r  and  an  unbeliever  not  tiancfjoiiedi 
by  the  Church.     Thu  diitiea  of  the  wife  were  aimple :  She  had 
1^7  her  htuiband,  for  he  waa  her  head,  her  lord  and  superior;  Bh& 
was  to  fi-ar  him,  Hiverence  him,  and   plense  him  alone  ;  she  bad  to 
cidtivate  silence ;  shf>  had  to  spin  and  take  care  of  the  house,  and  aha 
ought  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  her  children.    The  only  occasions 
for  her  going  oat  were  when  she  went  to  cborch,  or  with  her  husband 
to  visit  a  sick  brother. 

The  other  current  of  thought  which  I  mentioned  ran  against 
marriage,  and  it  was  of  au  ascetic  nature.  The  seedti  of  it  occur 
in  the  "  Hepubllc  "  of  Plato,  and  it  attached  iisvlf  to  thr  Pauline  con- 
ception of  Jlesh.  I  can  explain  it  beat  by  a  reference  to  food.  "We  take 
food  in  order  to  sustain  the  body.  Bat  various  kinds  of  dainties 
please  the  palate,  and  we  may  take  the  food  not  merely  for  healtJi^ 
bat  for  the  pleasure  that  it  gives.  In.  the  first  instance  we  ore  acting 
rigttly  and  under  an  irresistible  necessity.  In  th<j  second  ingfanco  wo 
are  sinning,  for  we  are  yielding  to  a  base  appetite,  the  outcome  of  tli» 
flesh.  The  flesh,  its  appetites  and  passions,  are  the  sources  of  human 
corruption,  and  gratification  of  the  tle^ib  is  a  sin.  In  like  manner  the 
bdIb  object  of  marriage  is  that  children  may  be  bom,  and  iTany  oliier 
object  is  80Ught<,  it  is  a  gratification  of  lost,  and  therefore  wlula 
marriage  is  allowable,  man  mny  be  nearly  as  licentious  in  t  -l-i 

out  of  it.     These  inferences  are  drawn  with  the  utmost  \n' by 

Christian  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  the  opinions  i 
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ive  mentioned  nil!  bn  found  exprcssod  ui  numerous  passages.  But  it 
ia  easy  to  see  that  tlin  mind  could  not  lialt  iu  this  position.  Murriage, 
en  for  the  sako  of  children,  was  a  carnal  indulgence,  and  such 
inkers  oonld  not  help  feeling  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Creator 
,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  They  did  not  venture  on  saying  thifi. 
^Kbey  did  not  dare  to  condemn  marriage.  But  they  held  that  it  was 
^Biuch  bettor  not  to  marry  at  all,  that  the  man  or  woman  who  had 
^^ever  married,  but  remained  pai-e.  was  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  being 
than  the  man  or  woman  who  had  married.  Of  course  these  ideas  did 
t  spring  into  vogue  at  once,  but  gradually  forced  their  way.  They 
ere  aidc^  by  the  increasing  rigour  in  the  distinction  between  clerical 
d  lay.  The  clerical  man  must  possess  a  peculiar  sanctity.  A  man 
'ho  aspired  to  a  cWrical  office  in  the  churcli  must,  above  all,  show 
Dtrol  over  the  luats  and  passions  o(  earth,  and  so  refrain  from 
arriage.  The  lay  brother  might  be  unable  to  free  himself  from  the 
.mniels  of  earth ;  the  cleric  could  rise  to  the  throne  of  heaven  only 
the  wiug!«  of  virginity.  Therv  thus  arose  a  gradation  of  merit 
^hiob  had  its  counterpart  in  the  evolution  of  tlie  world's  history. 
Kor  the  world,"  says  Alethodiu-s.  "  while  still  unfilled  with  men, 
like  a  child,  aud  it  was  uecesimry  that  it  mIiouM  first  be  filled  with 
sea,  and  so  grow  to  manhood.  15nt  when  hereafter  it  was  colonized 
im  end  to  end,  the  race  of  man  i^preading  to  a  boundless  eiitent, 
no  longer  allowed  man  to  remain  in  the  same  ways,  considering 
w  they  might  now  proceed  from  one  point  to  another  and  advance 
to  heaven  until,  having  attained  to  the  very  greatest  and  most* 
iXftU'ed  lesson  of  virginity,  they  should  reach  to  perfection,  tinit  (irsfc 
they  should  abandon  the  intermarriago  of  brothers  and  sisters  and 
marry"  wives  from  other  families,  and  then  that  they  no  longer  should 
have  many  wives,  like  brute  boasts,  as  though  born  for  thy  mere 
propagation  of  the  species,  and  then  that  tbcy  shonld  not  be 
ttdulterers,  and  then  that  thoy  should  go  on  to  continence,  and 
from  continence  to  virginity,  when  having  trained  theroBelves  to 
daspLte  thn  flesh,  thoy  soil  fearlessly  into  the  peaceful  haven  of 
iniortalify."  Marriage,  accowling  to  this  writer,  was  not  abolished 
Christ,  but  it  waa  a  state  of  inferiority.  "  Tor  I  think,"  he  makes 
virgin  say,  "  I  have  gathered  clearly  from  the  Scriptures  that  after 
Word  had  Im'iujrht  in  virginity,  lie  did  not  altogether  abolish  the 
neration  of  children ;  for  though  the  moon  may  be  greater  than  the 
the  light  of  the  other  stars  is  not  destroyed  by  the  moonlights" 
ete  thus  arose  the  gradation  of  virgins,  widows,  and  wives.  Ter- 
lian  si>eaks  of  wives  as  women  of  the  second  degree  of  modesty  who 
have  fallen  into  wedlock. 

TIic  current  of  thought  which  1  have  exhibited  displaje  itself,  first 
of  all,  in  the  coudemaation  of  second  marriages.  The  Apostle  Paul 
jwroiitted   these,  aud   the   Church  could  not   forbid   them.      In  the 
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^istor  of  Uennas  they  are  not  condemned,  but.  Athenogoraa  raises  his 
Toioo  against  them.  "  Uc  wbo  deprives  himselt^"  he  sajs,  '*  of  ki» 
first  wifo,  even  tUongU  aha  hc:  doad,  is  a  cloaked  adnlterer."  Tb(* 
argament  used  against  thorn  was  that  God  mnd^  haaband  and  wife 
one  flesh,  and  one  fleah  they  remained,  eTcn  aft<vr  the  death  of  one  of 
them.  If  ticj  were  one  flesh,  how  could  a  second  woman  ba  added 
to  them  ?  Sha  could  not  become  anf,  flesh.  Tftrtollian,  direrging 
from  the  Cotholic  to  tlie  Montanistic  faith,  raaintjuned  that  a  SACOod 
marriage  was  oqual  to  a  marriage  with  two  wivei)  at  one  time,  and 
therefore  forbidden.  But  whatever  their  aj^ments  were,  at  the  root 
of  the  Qpimoa  lay  the  ascetic  tendency  of  thought.  This  is  seen  in 
Tertulliajj.  who  wrote  a  treatise  addressed  to  his  wife,  admonishing 
her  not  to  marry  again  if  ho  died  first.  In  speaking  of  the  reearrec- 
tion  he  says  to  her:  -'There  will  at  that  day  be  no  resumption  of 
Toluptaous  disgrace  between  us";  and  in  another  treatise  he  remarks : 
"  Tjet  us  ponder  over  our  consciousness  itself  to  see  how  diffbrent  a 
man  fiiels  himself  when  ho  chancos  to  be  deprived  of  his  wife.  He 
savonrs  spiritually." 

Tertnllian,  for  his  age,  is  exceptional  in  tlm  strength  of  h!a  denun> 
oiations,  and  the  Church  nn  far  adhered  to  the  Apostolic  p«>rmi88Km 
to  allow  laymen  to  marry  twice. 

This  antagonism  to  marriage  had  a  great  influence  on  family  life 
It  is  strange  how  nelrlom  children  are  mentioned  in   the  Cbristiai 
writings  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.      Almost  nothing  ia  mA 
of  liieir  training ;  no  eflbrts  are  mentioned  as  being  made  for  tbeir-^ 
insiraction.     The  ChristJans  had  oome  to  the  belief  that  the  world  H 
had  enough  of  children,  and  was  fully  stocked,  and  that  every  birtit      ' 
was  a  cause  of  sorrow  and  not  of  joy.     One  writer  interprets  the  wail 
of  the  infant  ns  he  enters  the  world  thus:   "Why,  0  muther,  didst 
thou   bring  me  forth  to  this  life,  in   which   prolongation  of  life  ti 
progress  to  de^h  ?     Why  hast  then  brought  me  into  this  troabled 
world,  in  which,  on  being  bom.  swaddling  I)andi>  are  my  first  expe- 
rience ?     Why  bast  thou  delivered  me  to  such  a  life  as  this,  in  whidi 
a  pitiable  youth  wastes  away  before  old  age,  and  old  age  is  ehanned 
OB  under  the  doom  of  death  ?     Dreadful,  0  mother,  ia  the  ooanw  of 
life  which  has  death  as  the  goal  of  the  ranner.     Bitter  is  the  road  of  f 
life  we  travel,  with  the  grave  as  the  waj-farer's  inn."    Tertullian  Bays: 
"  Further  reaaouc)  for  marriage  which  men  allege  for  themselvra  arise 
from  anxiety  for  poeterily,  and  the  bitter,  bitt«r  pleasare  of  children. 
To  us  this  is  idle.      For  why  should  we  be  eager  to  bear  children, 
whom,  when  we  have  them,  we  desire  to  send  before  us  to  glory  (io 
r&Bpect,  X  mean,  of  the  distresses  that  ara  now  imminent) ;  desiroos 
as  we  ore  ourselves  to  be  taken  out  of  this   most  wicked  world  and 
received  iuto  the  Lord's  presence."    He  describes  children  as  "  burdens 
which  are  to  us  most  of  all  nnsnttable,  as  b?ing  periloiu  to  faith." 
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And  agua:  "Let  tlie  well  kuowii  bardenBomenefis  of  cliUdreiif 
eepccially  in  our  caae^  sufBce  to  counsel  wiilowhoad — cluldren  whom 
moil  aro  compelled  by  laws  to  have,  because  no  wise  man.  wonld  ever 
willingly  have  desired  boqs."  And  he  exclaims,  "  A  Christtan  forsooth 
will  senk  beirs,  disinherited  as  he  is  from  the  entire  world." 

iSticb  ideas  had  necessarily  a  very  powerful  oScct  on  the  place  and 
pofjition  of  woman  and  on  the  conception  of  her  nature.  "NVliat  woa  that 
eSecb?  1  will  attempt  to  describe  it  in  a  few  words.  1  may  define  man  to 
be  a  male  human  being,  and  woman  bo  bo  a  female  hnman  being.  They 
both  human  beings,  both  gifUtd  with  reason  and  oonBcience,  both 
iible  for  their  actions,  both  entitled  to  the  freedom  essential 

this  respouaibilily,  and  both  capable  of  the  noblest  thoughts  and 
Is.  As  haniaji  beings  they  are  on  an  equality  as  to  their  powers, 
differences  iu  individuals  resulting  from  the  surroundings  and 
circumstances  of  spiritaal  growth.  But  man  is  a  male  and  woman 
in  a  female,  and  this  distinction  exists  in  ^'ature  for  the  continuance 
oC  the  race.  Now  what  the  early  Christians  did  was  to  strike  the. 
male  out  of  the  definition  of  man  and  hnman  being  out  of  the 
dtifinition  of  woman,  ilon  was  a  human  being  made  for  tho  highest 
mad  noblest  purposes  ;  woman  was  a  female  made  to  servo  only  one. 

le  was  on  the  earth  to  inflame  the  heart  of  man  with  t^very  evil  pasuon. 

le  wa^  a  Grc-ship  continually  striving  to  got  alongside  the  male  man- 

-war  to  blow  him  up  into  pieces.      This  is  the  way  in  which  Ter- 

liau  addresarrfl  women  ;  "  T)n  you  not  know  that  each  one  of  you  ia 
Kvo  ?    Tho  Bcntcnce  of  God  on  this  sejc  of  yours  lives  iu  tins  age: 

10  guilt  muat  of  noceeeity  live  too.  You  are  the  devil's  guttiway  ; 
yon  are  the  nnsealer  of  that  forbidden  tre« ;  yon  ore  tlie  first 
erter  of  the  divine  law ;  you  are  she  who  persuaded  him  whom 
devil  van  not  valiant  enough  to  attack.  You  destroyed  so  easily 
God's  image,  man.  On  account  of  your  desert,  tbut  is,  death,  even 
the  Son  of  tied  bad  to  die."  And  the  gentle  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria hits  her  hard  when  he  aayg  :  "  Nothing  disgraceful  is  proper 
for  man,  who  is  endowed  with  reason ;  much  loss  for  woman,  to  whom 
it  brings  shamo  even  to  reflect  of  what  nature  she  is."  Gregory 
ThuumiilurguD  asserts :  "  Moreover,  sjuong  all  women  I  sought  for 
chatty  proper  to  them,  and  X  found  it  in  nont*.  And  verily,  a  person 
may  find  one  man  chaste  among  a  thousand,  but  a  woman  never." 
The  Testament  of  the  UVelve  i*atriarchs  makes  a  tdmilar  statement, 
and  adds;  "By  means  of  their  adornment  they  deceive  lirst  the 
minds  of  men,  and  they  instil  poison  by  the  glance  of  their  eye,  and 
then  they  lake  them  captive  by  their  doings,"  and  therefore  ^' men 
Bhonid  guard  their  senses  against  every  woman."  "  The  angel  of 
God  showed  mo,"  it  says  in  another  poasago,  "  that  for  ever  do  womon 
bear  mlo  over  king  and  beggar  uUko  ;  and  from  the  king  they  take 
ftwny  his  gtory,  and  from  ^o  valiant  man  his  strength,  and  from  the 
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beggar  even  that  little  which  is  the  stny  of  his  porerty."     liovr,  then, 
were  men  to  treat  this  frivolous,  dreaa-loving',  hiBt'iospiTtDg  creature? 
Surely  the  beat  plan  was  to  shut  her  up.     Her  clenr  duty  waa  to  stay  ■ 
at  home,  and  not  let  herself  be  seen  anywhere.     And  this  duty  iba 
Christian  n-ritera  impress  upon  her  again  and  again.     She  is  not  to 
go  to  banqnets,  where  her  looks  are  sure  to  create  evil  thoaghU  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  are  drinking  lai^ly  of  wine.     She  is  nob  to  go  to 
marriage  feastti,  where  the  talk  and   the  songs  may  border  on  licon- 
tiousncBS.      Of    coarse   Bhtt   is  not  to  wander  abont  the  Blroota  in 
search  of  sightn,  nor  to  frequent  the  theatre,  nor  the  public  baths, 
nor  the  epectaclw}.     Does  she  want  exerctt»e  ?     Clement  of  Alex- 
andria prescribes   for  her ;   "  She  is  to  eserciae  heinelf  in  spinning 
and   weaving,  and   euperintending  the  cooking,    if  neceasaiT."     He 
adds :  **  Women  ore  with  their  own  hand  to  fet«b  from  lhi>  store  what 
we  rwjuire ;  and  it  is  no  disgrace  for  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
milL     Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to  a  wife — housekeeper  and  helpmeet — 
to  occupy  herself  in  cooking,  so  that  it  may  be  palatable  to  her  hos- 
band.     And  if  she  ahokd  up  the  coudi,  n^ach  drink  to  her  haabaotl 
when  thii-sty,  set  food  on  tho  tahht  an  neatly  as  possible,  and  bo  give 
herself  cxej-cistt  tonding  to  sound  hcukh,  tho  Instractor  will  appnnre 
of  a  woman  like  this."     During  tfa<^  only  occasions  on  which  sht!  may 
quit  her  own   honse,   namely,  when   visiting  tho  sick  or  going  to 
church,  she  must  be  veiled— not  a  portion  of  her  face  must  be  seen, 
and  when  she  is  in  church  she  must  remain  covcrod.     These  are  the 
injunctions   which  occur  repeatedly  in  the  Christian  writers.      Voioes 
wore  raised  ugain.st   this  ascetic  rrentmti^nt,  amung  them  that  of  one 
Bisho])  of  Rome,  but  they  were  drowned  in  the  current  of  infectives 
that  were   directed  against  woman's   love  of  dress    and  tineiy  and 
ahow.     These   invectives  and  discussions  on  the  drnra  of  women  and 
veiling  of  virgins  are   numerous.     TertuIHan,   Cj-prinn,    Ckmcnt  of 
Alexandria,  Commodian,  and  the  Apostolic  ConRtitutions  deal  minutely 
with  the  subject' — all  on  the  idea  that  woman  is  a  roost  inflammatory 
being.     Is   a   woman  beautiful  ?      "  Natural  grace,"  says  TertuUian. 
"  must  be  obliterated  by  concealment  and  negligence,  as  bf^ing  dange- 
rous to  the  glances  of  the  beholder's  eyes."     Then  she  must  clotjia 
herself    from    head    to  foot.     In  speaking  of    her    going   to  church, 
Clement  of  Alexaudria  says:  "Let  her  be  entirely  covered,  nnli-ss 
tube  happen  to  be  at  home.     For  that  style  of  dress  is  grave  and  )>i\>- 
tects   from  being  gazed  at.     And  she  will  never  fall  who  pnta  before 
her  face  tno<1e»ty  and  her  shawl ;  nor  will  she  iuvil'i'  another  to  fall 
into  sin  by  uncovering  her  face.     For  this  is  the  wisli  of  the  Word, 
since  it  is  becoming  for  her  to  pray  veiled." 

Then  she  must  not  adorn  herself  in  any  way.  "  It  is  not  right  in 
God,"  aaytt  Commodian,  "ihab  a  faithful  Cln*isiian  woman  slioidd  be 
adorned."     Xhe  purpose  of  clothing  ia  to  defend  the  body  against 
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exc&ss  of  cold  and  intensity  of  heat,  atkI  the  simpleat  materials  aro 
,flu£Bcicnt  for  tins  pnrpose.  The  Christian  woman  must  (hot-efore  bid 
»well  to  embroidery  of  gold  aod  Indian  silk^ ;  she  is  strictly  for- 
Idet)  \o  wear  gold  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  she  is  to  avoid  all 
clotlies,  aa  the  dye  is  uuuc-ccissary  for  health,  afflicts  greedy  eyes, 
moreover  it  is  false ;  for  Uud  would  have  mado  tlie  sheep  purple, 
^He  had  wished  the  woollen  clothes  to  be  purple.  Strong  oondomna- 
liou  is  uttered  against  any  altempt  to  trick  out  the  person.  "  Hoad- 
dreases,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  and  varieties  of  head-dreases, 
flaborate  braidings,  aad  infinite  modes  uf  dressing  the  hair,  and 
lly  mirrors  in  which  they  arrange  their  costame,  are  characteristic 
Iwomen  who  have  lost  all  shame."  And  if  the  adornment  of  the 
tnral  body  is  thos  condemned,  the  endless  variety  of  artificial  oon- 
trinuioes  employed  by  the  Roman  and  Gi-eok  ladies  ia  necessarily 
oonadered  abominafale.  In  regard  to  the  hair,  Cyprian  addresses 
virginB  thus:  "  Are  sincority  and  truth  preserved  when  what  is  ain- 
oere  b  polluted  by  adalt^roas  colours,  and  what  is  true  is  changed 
into  a  Ub  by  the  deceitfnl  dyes  of  medicaments  ?  Your  Lord  says, 
'  Thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  black  or  white,'  and  yon  in  order  to 
stcome  the  word  of  your  Lord,  will  bo  more  mighty  than  He,  and 
|jn  yonr  hair  with  a  dai'io);  endeavour,  and  with  profane  contempt; 
^1  prej«4yo  of  tlie  futnre,  make  a  beponinj;  to  yourself  already 
JameK»loured  hair."  And  he  uses  equally  atrong  expressions  in 
ird  to  tinting  the  eyes.  "  You  cannot  sc«  God,  sitioe  your  eyes 
not  those  which  God  mado,  but  those  which  the  (Wil  has  spoiled. 
bftve  followed  him,  you  hav(«  imitated  the  rod  and  painted  eyes 
(the  serpent.  As  you  aro  adorned  in  tlie  fashion  of  your  enemy, 
iiim  also  yon  shall  burn  by-and-by."  And  he  thus  sums  up  the 
exhortations  which  ho  addresses  to  the  virgius:  *' l^et  your  counte- 
nance remain  in  yon  incorrupt,  your  neck  unadorned,  your  figure 
simple:  let  not  wounds  1>^  made  in  your  ears,  nor  let  the  precious 
chain  of  braculfts  and  ni-ckIac>>H  circle  your  arms  or  your  neck ;  leb 
your  foet  be  free  from  golden  Ijands,  your  hair  stained  with  no  dye, 
your  eyes  worthy  of  beholding  God."  NotwithsUnding  all  the  os- 
hortations  which  were  showered  upon  the  wives  and  virgins,  tho 
Christian  writings  prove  that  human  nature  often  had  its  own  way. 
Both  Clement  and  Cyprian  tell  dreadful  st-nriesof  someof  tlie  virgins, 
and  in  the  treatise  of  Cyprian,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  then^  am 
UmentAtions  like  this :  '*  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  Church 
frequently  moiims  over  her  virgins;  hence  she  groans  at  their  scan- 
dalous and  detestable  stories ;  henoe  the  ilower  of  hrr  virgins  ia  ex- 
tinguished, the  honour  and  modesty  of  continency  are  injured,  and  all 
ite  glory  and  dignity  are  profaned."  At  the  same  time  wo  ought  to 
justice  to  the  self-control  and  perseverance  with  which  many 
led  their  high  ideal — for  the  ideal  was  a  high  one,  aa  the  purity 
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aimed  at  was  not  corporeal  merely,  but  extended  over  the  whole  rang^ 
of  life.  "  For  it  would  be  ridicnlouB,"  says  one  of  the  virgiiu  in. 
HethodioB,  "to  preeerre  the  lastfnl  members  pore,  bat  not  th^ 
tongue,  or  to  preserre  the  tongae,  but  neither  the  eyesight,  the  ears 
nor  the  hands,  or  lastly  to  preserve  these  pure  but  not  the  mind. 
defiling  it  with  pride  and  anger." 

Such  then  was  the  position  of  women  among  the  early  OhristdaiiB. 
We  hare  -said  nothing  of  Christian  legislation,  for  we  have  been  treat- 
ing of  a  period  when  the  legislation  was  carried  on  -raitirely  by  paguta 
But  we  ought  to  mention  two  facts,  or  two  phases  of  one  fact  whicA 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  bat  especially  (£ 
woman,  and  which  have  found  their  way  into  modem  legislation. 
The  Roman  father  had  absolute  power  of  life  and  of  death  over  his 
children  in  the  primitive  times  of  Home.  Gradually  this  power 
slackened,  but  he  retained  to  the  end  of  heathendom  the  right  to 
expose  his  children,  and  pagan  sentiment  supported  him  in  snob 
conduct.  The  infants  on  their  birth  might  be  drowned  or  exposed 
to  the  cold  air,  or  starved  or  abandoned  to  wild  beasts.  In  tius  way 
deformed  and  wesily  children  were  left;  to  peridi.  A  very  larf^ 
number  of  the  children  who  were  thus  disposed  of  were  girls. 
Christianity  condemned  this  practice  from  the  first  as  murder.  It 
went  farther.  It  was  a  question  with  the  ancients  at  what  time  the 
human  fcetus  became  a  living  being,  and  many  maintained  that  tlw 
soul  came  to  it  only  when  it  was  bom.  Tertullian  has  discussed  this 
subject  fully  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul.  He  says :  *'  This  view  [that 
the  foetus  has  no  soul]  is  entertained  by  the  Stoics,  along  wit^  Aenesi- 
demus,  and  occasionally  by  Plato  himself,  when  he  tells  ns  that  the 
soul,  being  quite  a  separate  formation,  originating  elsewhere  and 
externally  to  the  womb,  is  inhaled  when  the  new-bom  infant  first 
draws  breath."  This  was  the  opinion  prevalent  among  all  classes  of 
the  Pagan  world,  and  the  practice  was  universal  and  avowed  of 
killing  the  fcetus  by  drugs.  But  Christianity  took  the  other  view, 
that  the  soul  came  at  the  earliest  stage,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
equally  sinful  "  to  take  away  a  life  that  is  bom,  or  destroy  one  that 
is  coming  to  birth."  Accordingly  the  heathen  pr-actice  was  forbidden 
l^  the  Church.  The  prohibition  made  its  appearance  at  an  early 
period  in  Christianity,  for  it  occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
written  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  we  are  told 
that  Peter  says  in  the  Apocalypse  (an  apocryphal  writing  probably 
of  early  date)  '*  that  abortive  infants  shall  slifij«  the  better  fate  :  that 
these  are  committed  to  a  guardian  angel,  so  that,  <ni  receiving 
knowledge,  they  may  obtain  the  better  abode,  having  had  the  same 
experiences  which  they  would  have  had,  had  they  been  in  the 
body." 

This  view  of  the  Christians  in  regard  to  infanticide  wonld  tend 
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lai^ly  to  increase  tlie  number  of  women  in  tHe  world,  as  infant  girls 
were  tlie  m(»t  frequent  victims  of  the  practice.  The  ascetic  tendency, 
on  the  other  hand,  repressed  the  growth  of  population.  It  had  also 
a  deteriorating  effect  on  posterity.  The  less  spiritual  classes  of  the 
people,  the  laymen,  being  taught  that  marri^e  might  be  licentious 
and  that  it  implied  an  inferior  Btate  of  sanctity,  were  rather  inclined 
to  neglect  matrimony  for  more  locee  connections,  and  it  was  these 
persons  alone  that  then  peopled  the  world.  It  was  the  survival  of 
the  nnfittest.  The  noble  men  and  women,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
were  dominated  by  the  loftiest  aspirations  and  exhibited  the  greatest 
temperance,  self-control  and  virtue,  left  no  children.  During  this 
period  there  is  a  striking  absence  of  home  life  in  the  history  of 
Christians.  Ko  son  succeeds  his  father,  no  wife  comforts  the  wearied 
student,  no  daughter  soothes  the  sorrow  of  the  aged  bishop.  Perhaps 
this  absence  of  domestic  affection,  this  deficiency  in  healthy  and 
vigorous  ofispring,  this  homelessness,  may  account  in  some  degree  for 
the  striking  features  of  the  next  century,  and  especially  the  prevalent 
hardness  of  heart.  Then  men  disputed  with  the  utmost  bittemesa 
and  ferocity  about  minute  points  of  doctrine  which  are  now  incom- 
prehensible almost  to  every  one,  and  matters  of  absolute  indifference  to 
this  generation,  and  they  pronounced  sentence  of  eternal  damnation 
■without  the  slightest  compunction  on  all  who  differed  from  them. 
Then  treatises  were  written  to  show  why  every  heretic  should  be  pnt 
to  death  in  this  life  and  tortured  eternally  in  the  life  to  come.  And 
there  is  scarcely  a  champion  of  the  faith  orthodox  or  heterodox  who 
was  not  accused  of  fearful  crimes.  If  a  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  it 
surely  is  that,  as  with  individuals  there  is  no  place  like  home,  so 
with  a  State,  there  is  no  institution  like  home ;  that  a  community  can 
be  great  only  where  there  are  happy,  harmonious  and  virtuous  homes, 
and  that  homes  cannot  be  happy  and  harmonious  and  virtuous  unless 
woman  is  accorded  a  worthy  place  in  these  homes,  with  freedom  of 
action,  with  a  consciousness  of  responsibility,  and  with  the  right, 
unfettered  by  circumstance  or  prejudice,  to  develop  all  that  is  best 
and  noblest  in  her  to  the  utmost  perfection. 

J.  Donaldson. 
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CHRISTIANS  AND  KURDS   IN 
EASTERN  TURKEY. 


AT  last,  after  an  interval  of  eight  years,  another  Parliamentary 
paper*  is  pnblifihed  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the  Chriatian 
populations  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  This  paper  is  over  ninety  pages  in 
length,  contains  about  a  hundred  distinct  documents,  without  count- 
ing enclosures,  and  principally  deals  with  the  Vilayet  of  Van,  one  of 
the  easternmost  provinces  of  Turkey,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 
The  population  of  this  province  consists  of  Turks  and  Kurds,  who 
are  Mohammedans  by  religion,  and  of  Armenians  and  Assyrians,  or 
Nestorians,  who  are  Christians.  The  numbers  of  these  different 
races  are  given  below,  according  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy 
authorities : — 

Turks 20,000 

Kurds 175,000 

Armenians      .         .         .         .         .1 40,000 
Assyrians        .....         80,000 

These  figures  must,  however,  be  received  with  caution. 

The  Kurds,  who  form  the  largest  and  most  powerful  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  probably  indigenous.  Headers  of  Xenophon  will  remember 
his  description  of  the  Karduchi,  who  have  altered  but  little  since  the 
day  of  the  Greek  writer  ;  indeed,  no  better  account  of  the  Kurds  and 
their  country  can  be  found  than  that  given  in  the  "  Anabasis."  Their 
religion  is  Mohammedan,  varying  in  orthodoxy  according  to  their 
divisions.  They  are  divided  into  tribal  and  non-tribal  Kurds,  nearly 
all  the  tribal  being  nomad.  'Whilst  the  former  are  tolerably  quiet 
and  well-behaved,  the  latter  are  extremely  wild,  and,  when  roused, 
often  guilty  of  the  most  ferocious  cruelty.  The  Kurds  are  very  much 
below  the  Christians  in  intellectual  powers,  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
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tpoble  of  nnch  improromcnt  hj  means  of  edncation.  Thcjr  have, 
however,  many  aava,gc  virtnoa,  and  nndora  wiso  and  very  firm  govern- 
ment might  become  fairly  good  ftubjecte. 

TliA  corresponflence   in   tlin  Blue   Rook  before   us    refers  to    the 

sufferings  of  the  Armenian  and  A^ssyrian  Christians  during  thu  past 

^Uteen  montbs  at  the  liaads  of  these  Korda,  and  to  the  misrule  and 

'bppregiiioD  of  the  represeutatires  of  the  Sultan.     In  considering  this 

jwUection  of  documents,  we  must,  at  the  outset,  make  a  very  clear 

distinction  between  the  euff^-ring  races :  the  Armenians  oa  the  ona 

1,  Bod  the  Agsyrious  on  the  oUier.     The  oppresjtors  uf  both  are 

same,  the  iujusttws  and  outragett  of  which  both  complain  are  very 

imltar,  but  their  political  condition  is  so  diiTerent  that  It  becomes 

ible  to  tn^at  of  them  sejmrately.     Tho  Armnniaas  have  had  the 

honour  of  being  indiided  within  thft  terms  of  a  Treaty  ;   active 

Armenian  or^mmittees  exist-  in  rxindun  ami  other  capitals  of  Europe, 

»rpptually  calling  attpntion  to  the  nou-fuIJiIment  by  the  H»rle  of  the 

jiiiistHl  local  and  adniinirttrative  ri'forms,  and  bringing  th"  comlition 

their  leas  fortunate  brethren  in  Eastern  Tnrlcey  before  the  notice 

Ihe  Signatory  Powers.     In  every  large  city  of  the  East,  in  India, 

\d  in  many  parts  of  Europe  are  colonies  of  Armenians,  containing 

len  of  wealth,  of  education,  and  of  progress ;  in  Constantinople  alone 

lere  are  said  to  be  at  least  150,000  Armenians,  nndor  a  Patriarch  who 

the  recognized  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  nation,  and  the 

official  means  of  oommnnication  between  hLs  people  mid  the  Porte, 

The  Armenian  peasant  is  induatrions  and  thrifty,   and  possessed  of 

considerable  iiit^'lligence,  which  in  his  more  educated  bnilher  of  the 

awns  haa  developed  to  sucli  a  degree  that  the  mercantile  ttkill  of  the 

rm<-n!»n!)  has  paiMsed  into  a  proverb.      With    rare   and    conspicuous 

tmpltfft,  such  as  the  Russian  generals  Loriii  Melikoff  and  Jjtz&reff, 

le  Anneuians  are  essentially  peaceful  and  unwarllke.      I  know  of  an 

tance  in  Pt-rsia  of  a  caravan  of  over  t%vo  Jiundred  Armt-nian  traders 

ig    stopped    and    plandered    by    seven    Kurds — a    thing   almost 

incredible,  although  it  is  true  the  Armenians  had  but  few  gans  and 

of  antique    pattern,    whilst    the     robbers    were    armed    with 

'incbust^T    repeating    rides.     The    non-military    charncter    of  the 

lodera   Armenians,  together  with  Oieir  proneaess  to  dissensions, 

lakes  one  think  that  tjieir  dream  of  an  indei>endenl.  Armenia  will 

lever  be  realized,  in  sjnto  of  the  marvellous  race  tenacity  which  has 

ipb  them  from  absorption  by  the  nationalities  amongst  which  their 

lot  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  cast.     This  national  unity  is  largely 

hir  to  tho  influence  of  their  religion.     We  in  the  AVa'^t  can  never 

>mperly  appreciate-  the  cloeo  connexion  between  politics  and  religion 

'which  is  thf.  key  to  so  many  propositions  in  iho  East.     It  is  the 

fashion,  for  instance,  to  speak  of  tho  Church  of  Kossia  as  the  slave 

tool  of  the  Rossian  Government;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
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misleading  or  more  aajaat  stAtemciiit.  la  Buietft  t-fvvty  queBtioa 
•Kunivs  a  religioos  upect,  ev«iy  war  becomes  a  cnuade.  vveiy  nevr 
annexation  of  territoiy  or  exteiifiioa  gf  iuflaeaco  meana  tiiu  epivsd  of 
'*  Orthoiioxy  nnd  liiusia,"  because  the  two  iduaa  are  iatieparabUt  to  the 
Miuwoviie  mind,  and  the  millions  of  the  Empire  bow  before  thair 
Sovereign  as  the  Head  of  their  religioa  and  the  direct  KepreoeniativB 
of  God. 

TVith  the  ArmoDians,  the  inflnence  of  their  religioa  is  different  in 
kind,  but  not  in  degree.  Amoagst  a  people  oppressed  and  down- 
troddon  for  centuries,  the  bishops  of  their  Church  hare  become  the 
aristocraoy,  the  olorj^  the  gentry  of  the  nation ;  and  thua  tiicir  ccolo' 
siaatictti  aup^^riora,  from  the  patriarch  to  fcho  village  priest,  arc  regardfd 
as  the  hoada  and  leaders  of  the  p<^oi>Io  in  every  nood.  From  the 
monasteries  have  come  their  higtorian^t  and  their  men  of  letters,  and  in 
tiic  cccli^sia-stical  order  the  only  national  organization  has  been  pre> 
served  fnjm  tho  w^reck  of  the  kingdom  of  Leo  de  Lnsignan.  Jam  as 
the  Greek  Chnrch  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  independence  when  the  whole 
race  groanwl  under  the  bondage  of  the  infidel,  so  the  Armenian  Chtirch 
is  the  palladium  of  the  national  liberties  at  the  present  day  ;  and  thud 
U  is  that  the  religions  divisions  caused  by  the  Ltatia  Armeuiaos,  and, 
more  recently,  by  the  growth  of  a  Protestant  Armenian  cx>mmuaity, 
have  a  distinct  tendency  to  weaken  the  national  spirit  tji  the  people. 
The  issue  of  the  strugj^de  agaiast  Turkish  rule  and  injustice  cannot  be 
doubtful,  though,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  what  I  kiiuw  of  tho 
Armenian  character,  I  cannot  think  that  the  Armenian  kingdom  will 
ever  riae  again  from  its  ruinK  Still,  a  wonderfully  united  nation  of  over 
•i.OOO.OOO  souls,  scattered  throughout  Asia  and  Earope,  with  growing 
resources  of  wealth  and  intoltigenco,  will  not  be  forced  iudeSnitely  to 
contemplate  the  sufferings  of  the  700,000  of  the  race  who  dwell 
between  the  liinils  of  Kunlistan. 

Wben  we  turn  from  the  Armenians  ia  the  Assyrians,  the  other 
anSering  Ohrisrlan  race  of  Kurdistan,  we  find  their  position  to  be  in 
many  respeclR  so  dillereut  as  to  warrant  a  separate  ODnBid<'ratioti  of 
their  condition  and  their  needs.  The  Assyrians  have  no  representa- 
tives in  Europe  or  even  at  Constantinople,  they  are  a  race  of  iiimplr 
and  unediiCHted  moimtaineers  and  shepherds,  helplosa  in  tlteir  ignoranoe^ 
hemmml  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Kurdish  tribos,  and  raivly  &Mo  to  raise 
a  cry  capable  of  reaching  the  ear  of  Europe.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  few  misaionaries,  and  still  fewer  travellers,  who  ocauionaUf 
visit  tJiis  remote  comer  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  t-ho  Assyrian  Ohrist^ 
iana  would  never  attnot  the  attention  of  Western  nations.  TTie 
Armenian  question  must  solve  itself,  and  that  in  a  more  or  Jem  sntifr* 
factory  manner,  although,  owing  to  the  unacwunlablo  apathy  of  Europe, 
roliof  from  their  sufTeriugs  may  be  deuiud  to  the  present  geuendioa 
of  jVrmonians.    The  Assyrian  question  is  far  more  di^cult,  and  exbibit< 
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V^eritonei  tendency  to  solve  itself  by  the  destruction  of  that  part  of 
tlw  race  which  has  the  misfoi'tune  to  be  on  tht*  western  side  o£  the 
Pereo-Torkiah  frontier.  I  have  made  tbrwf  journeys  to  the  difficult 
and  little-knuwD  country  of  the  iVBKyriatu,  in  1&84>,  in  1886,  and 
during  the  autumn  of  last-  year ;  1  hare  risit^d  nearly  every  valley 
and  district  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  ;  I  am  acqoaint*-d  with  most 
of  their  chief  men,  and  on  intimate  terms  with  the'  I'atriarch  and  hia 
family.  In  addition  to  this.  I  have  watched  the  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  country  very  carefully  during  the  last  few  years. 
1  trost,  therefore,  that  X  shall  not  be  accused  of  indifference  to  the 
aafferinga  of  the  Armenians  if  I  devote  the  greater  part  of  this  article 
to  tip  condition  of  the  Assyrian  population  in  tho  Vilayet  of  Van.  But 
little  is  known  in  Europe  concerning  these  Christians  ;  they  are  hopc- 
loasly  oonfosod  irith  tho  Armenians  in  tho  public  mind  ;  whilst,  on.  tho 
other  hand,  thoir  position,  both  natural  and  politica!,  is  very  n^markable. 
I  shall  be  obliged,  therefore',  in  discussing  their  n^lations  with  tho  Turks 
and  Kurds,  to  giv<-  a  more  careful  description,  both  of  themselves  and 
of  tjieir  mode  of  life,  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

Tho  Atsyrian  Christians  are  known  by  various  names  in  the  Kast 
and  in  Europe.  Chaldi-ans  they  often  call  themselvc!*  in  ecclesiastical 
documents,  though  this  name  is  genevally  used  by  Europeans  to  denote 
the  Assyrians  of  the  plain  of  Mosul,  long  s^-parat-ed  fi-oni  the  main 
body  and  united  with  Home  under  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon.  Another 
title  given  to  them  is  that  of  Nestorians,  on  account  of  their  mlhesion 
to  the  doctrines  of  that  fifth  century  heretic  ;  Syrians,  or  East  Syrians, 
ia  a  fourth  name,  sometimes  used  on  the  supjiosition  that  they  are  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Jocibitos,  or  West  Syrians,  and  because  their 
language  is  Syriac.  a  modem  form  of  the  ancient  language,  with 
dialects  peculiar  to  every  tribe.  A  tradition  amongst  tho  Assyrians 
ohums  for  them  a  •Tewiah  descent  and  Syria  as  their  original  country. 
It  is  possible  that  tht-re  may  be  some  admixture  of  Syrian  and 
Jewish  blood  in  their  veins,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  iire 
the  d<!scendaute  of  the  ancient  ('haldeaos  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia — 
the  likeness  of  individuals  of  the  race  to  tho  warriors  depicted  on  the 

Brtiiiia  of  Nineveh  Ja  often  veiy  remarkable, 
rho  Assyrians  are  divided  politically  into  the  subjects  of  Turkt^y 
of  Persia,  actually  intJ)  two  very  distinct  divisions,  the  Ilayahs, 
or  dwellera  in  the  plains  and  exposed  valleys  of  tho  roount-ains,  and 
the  Ashiret*,  or  tribal  Assyrians,  of  the  mountain  fastnesses.  Thure 
are  no  Ashirets  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  frontier,  and  the  total 
nnmlier  of  Awyrions  iu  the  dominions  of  the  Shah,  who  are  confined 
AOtirely  to  the  plain  of  Urmi,  is  only  30,000.  By  fnr  the  larger 
part  are  inhabitants  of  Turkey ;  and,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ffpeak  accurately  a*  to  thi-ir  numbers,  I  reckon  that  there  are  about 
90,000  AsBvriaiis  imdrr  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  of  whom  about  80,000 
inhabit  IlakkiaH,  until  lately  a  sepai-ate  Vilayet,  but  now  reduced  to 
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%  mndjak  in  the  soutliMrftsfceru  part  of  the  Vilayet  of  Van.  If  the 
rtatltT  irUl  look  ai  the  accompaDyiiig  map  he  wUL  at  once  distinguish 
the  Lakatt  uf  Vaa  and  L'niii,  am)  the  totrn  of  Mosal ;  roughly 
speaking  the  Assyrian  ChrisiianK  inhabit  the  district  between  thette 
three  points,  altboug-h  Ihny  do  nut  quite  reach  Van,  nor  approach 
within  hi^y  mileti  of  Mo!<ul.  There  are  also  a  few  i^cattered  vilhi<7e8 
of  Ass)Tians  in  the  direottun  of  Jezireh. 

The  KftVrth  Assyrians  ai'e  absolntely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Kurds  and 

the  Turkish  officials.     It  is  difficult  to  give  any  adoqnate  idea  of  their 

Bii:7(>rable  condition.     'I'heir  vilhtgen  ai'e  ooltections  of  mud    hoveU. 

(requenily  dominated  by  a  house  of  superior  construction,  in  which 

^^heir  master,  the  Kardish  agha  lives ;   for  u  largo  proportion  of  theso 

^Kayahs  arc   not  tlie  owners  of  their  land  but  the  dopondonts,  and 

^Bractically  the  slaves,  of  a   KurdiBli   pDprietor.      Men,  women,   and 

^^shildn^n  are  clothed  in  rags ;  their  clergy  labour  like  the  rest. ;  and  I 

know  of  a  bishop  who  has  to  work  in  the  fields  from  sunrise  to  sunset 

lor  his  daily  bread.      Some  of  the  Kayahs  own  their  villa^^Bs  as  free- 

Kold,   but   their   lot    is  little   better  tian   that   of  tho    sorfa.      I^st 
eptcniber.  during  the  night,  which  I  was  pasaing  at  a  village  near 
jvochane^,  a  Kurdish   mid  took  ploa^  ;  whtm  tho  villagera  awoke  in 
the  morning  they  found  that  the  greater  port  of  their  flocks,  upon 
which   tJiey  i-ely  for  their  verj"   life,  had   been  carried  off.      Tn  such 
coses,  and  they  are  of  almost  daily  occnrrence  in  summer,  an  appeal 
^^0  the  Turkish  authorities  is  useless — very  possibly  the  Kurdish  robber 
^^ll  first  cousin   to  the   caimacam,  or  local   govi-nior,  in  any  casi*  the 
suthoritic^  alimys  side  with  the  Kurds  against  the   Christians  if  ihey 
^^an,  and  the  only  rtflations  between  tlie  Itayahs  and  their  Ottoman 
^Bia-'itt.'rs   are  those  of  ta^iMyvr  and   tax-gatherer.      The    unfortunate 
^BCbristiau  is  tossed  like  a  ball  between   Kurd  and  'J'urk.     The  Kui'd 
P'stt-als  his  slieep  or  burns  his  hayrick,  whilst  the  Turk  looks  the  other 
way.     Then  tlie  Turk  comes  forward  to  squeeze  out  of  him  the  taxes 
which  the  Kord  has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  jKiying.     T^et  me 
give    another   instance  of   Kurdisli   oppression.     Last   year  I  passed 
through  a  village  iu  tht*  plain  of  Gavar,  which  was  bemg  destroyed 
by  drought.      A  neighlxturing  Kurdish  agha  had  diverted  the  stream 
which  irrigated  the  lields,  and  the  villagers  were  seated  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  their  hovels,  regarding  the   ruin  of  their   little  piupeHy 
with  the  tranquillity  of  despair. 

It  is  difficult    to    distribute    accurately   the    proportion  of  blajne 

itween    Kurds    and   Turks.      The    outrages    and    oppressions    are 

ueraljy  committed  by  those  of  Kurdish  race,  but  they  are  connived 

by  officials  of  the    i'orte,    if  not  directly   instigated   by   them.* 

^Itinr  can  bn  no  (t<lnt>t  lfa»t  the  Uoxal  Gortn^monl  vretv  wclliiwnn^of  Nuuriilliib's 

but  liiKteail  Iff  )iroiiiplly  cup|)Te»K]iif;  It  raUter  Ivil  llit>  KimU  to  bclk-ve, 

I  wiibont  coniiultting  tbeuibelvus  tu  bjij'  o\OTt  net  or  decbirAiIon,  tbat  the}*  wero 

hllKilj  to  itttAck  Lbc  NcstoriiUif. " — l\te-Contal  Dewg  to  Cotwat  C'AeriMM/f,  Turkej, 
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Agtin,  tlic  undftr  officials,  as  thB  prcwmt  cnimacaiD  of  JulaTnt^rk. 
sowetiniM  flvon  tho  higlirs*.  officials,  &s  tho  lato  gOT'omor  of  Hnklcinri, 
arv  Knnis  in  the  Tnrfcish  scrncc,  not  mortily  synijwitluzuij;  with  their 
fellows  but  often  blood  relations  of  ihf&f  oppn-ssors.  Even  Gorcm- 
meut  merrants,  liowfver,  ari^  ofien  thfm*i:lv«fl  guilty  of  acts  of  violence, 
as  the  folloHiDg  instance  of  wfintoii  cruelty  will  sfcow.  ToirardB  »ho 
eml  of  June  188B,  a  party  of  thirty  zaptiehft  wfUi  sent  from  Jalani<!rk 
to  AmAdia.  which  is  an  uncomfortablA  ami  unhealthy  place  it) 
suuiiner.  On  their  way  through  Rabat,  a  village  xJt  Tal  (Tal  is  a 
district  occupying  a  middle  position  between  an  A«hiret.  and  a  Itayali 
country),  these  rillains  deliberately  discharged  their  rifles  into  a  group 
of  peaceful  villager?,  killing  two  men  nud  wounding  two  women  and  a 
boy  of  twelvf.  They  then  sent  word  to  JulaiuerU  thot  Ihey  had  beeu 
fired  npon  by  the  peasants,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  quartered 
in  Rabat  for  tho  summer,  instead  of  at  Amodia. 

Tlic  ooantry  of  the  Ashirets  lies  between  Julamei-k  on  the  aorth 
nnd  the  valley  of  Berwar  on  the  sontli,  and  comprised  the  valtnyft  of 
Tinri,  Tkhuina.  Bas,  Jelu.  and.  in  a  less  strict,  souse,  Walto,  Tal  and 
Diz,  cflch  tin'  home  of  a  tribe  which  takes  its  namn  from  thn  Talle\', 
The  upper  Zab  runs  through  Tiari ;  the  other  valleys  lio  Lo  tlie  oast 
of  this  river.  There  ia  scarcely  any  level  jjfround  throughont  this 
country  of  tho  tribal  AssyrionB.  Tho  mountains  riHc  to  the  height  of 
14,000  fret  and  even  more,  the  valleys  arc  extremely  deep  and  narrow, 
and  the  posse;;  from  om<  to  tho  other  eo  pn^cipitous  a8  lo  be  rAlIi:>d,  not 
without  n-»tinn,  siairaitif.%  in  the  native*  language*.  So  boil  ar^  the 
pathn  that,  dnring  my  jnnmey  through  the  country  in  1886,  my  Afl^- 
rian  mulet^ern  on  two  or  three  occasions  unloaded  the  mules  and,  taking 
the  poor  beasts  by  their  heads  and  tails,  half  dragged  them,  half 
carried  them,  over  the  rocks  which  it  was  inipoasible  for  the  aoinial* 
to  surmount.  Agricnlturc  is  cnrrietJ  on  under  great  difficulties.  In 
many  of  the  valli'TB,  and  especially  in  Tiari,  the  rapid  si  reams  h-atre 
scarcely  any  room  between  tho  sid<-sof  the  moimtains;  on  their  banks 
Gelds  are  Inborionsly  ccnstmct-ed,  of  which  the  upper  sldos  arv  Iwundcd 
by  thi'  hill  and  the  lower  are  built  np  of  stones  several  ft-et  above  the 
level  of  tbo  river.  A  nidden  rise  of  the  stream,  which  oft^ii  tokus 
place  in  the  spring,  owing  to  tlie  uielting  of  the  snows,  means  destnic- 
tioii  to  thew^  ti^rracfS,  and  the  whole  of  a  man's  propi>rly  not  nnfre- 
queutly  ditappears  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  A  Hood  will  bring 
rain  nud  starvation  to  a  whole  district. 

These  tribal  Assyrians  are  governed  by  inaliks,  or  toinporsl  chjefii, 
who  are  all  theoretically  the  representatives  of  ihePatriarch.Mar  Shinnra, 
the  chief  ruler,  i-cclfftioKtical  and  temi>oral,  of  the  whcde  boily  of  Assy- 
rians. Of  this  personage  I  eliall  have  to  give  an  acctmnb  later  od. 
The  position  of  thcsD  Ashiretfi  is  a  cnrioos  one.  When  the  Toria 
first  sabdoed  the  connir}'  fifVy  years  ago,  the  mountoiii  region  woa 
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tienmrely  poBstUe  enlrnnces  to  these  valleys,  and  then  only  by 

arrongi^ment  with  the  Pntnarch  and  the  maliks.     The  amount  of  the 

L-s  due  from  thorn  to  tho  Govemment  s^ms  to  havo  bwn  fixed  at 

le  timo'Of  the  occnpatjon  oC  thoconntr}',  and  should  bo  paid  fclirongh 

]0  Patriarch. 

Armed  in  tho  ino^'t  primitive  manner  with  flint-locV  giini>,  iword^, 
id  lijfht  wicker  targt-ts,  tliKSo  tribal  j\ju»yrians  arc  safo   witliin  their 
latural    fortri?sfi«s   from    tho   attacks   of    on    all    but    overwhelming 
iber  of  Knrds,  bettor  armed  though  the  latter  are,  a  confiiderable 
aber  of  Martini  rifles  having  come  into  tiieir  possiession  siuoe  the 
Rasso-TurkiBh  war.     AVere  the  ralleys  capable  of  supporting  the  popu- 
lation, tho  Afisyrians  would  bavo  litt  le  or  nothing  to  fear  ;  as  it  is,  their 
Hocks  have  to  be  pastured  out'Sido  the  valleys  and  are  carried  otT  by 
the  Kurds;  tho  local  Turkish  ofiieials  exact  tribute  by  placing  guards 
at  tbe  eutiances  (if  the  valleys  with  oitlers  to  prevent  caravans  of  wheat 
iroia  entering;  thus  th«-  tribes  are  starved  into  submisKloii.* 
^b    Tho  eiB>cts  of  tbia  complete  isolation    from  the  onter  world  and 
^■etnoval  from  all  civilizing  inilufuees  oiv  what  we  »hctiild   <-xpPct  to 
^■nd;     Tlie  ^Vsliirtit  Aftsyriaa.s  are  wild  and  untuU>rt^d  in  their  haliita 
and  customs ;  their  Chrislinni^  oonsistB  in  little  more  than  a  passion- 
inkVi-*  clinging  to  a  faith  they  do  not  comprcht^nd,  and  which  from  (his 
B-Vi-ry  fact  is  |)oworl«B8  to  influonci'  thi-ir  nmraU.      Not  only  are  thtre 
no  schoolij  amongst  them,  but  their  clergy  are  incapable  of  instructing 
their  flrickB  in  l.lu.i  rudimi'nts  of  religiun,  HOme  of  \\u-m  are  quite  unable 
to  conduct  a  service,  othf^ra  can  repeat  the  important  parts  by  lieitrt, 
whilst  a  few  can  read  tiic  ancient  immnscript-s,  whicli  are  still  in  daily 
^Bse  tlironghout  the  country  because  fhen*  are  no  printed  hooks.      It 
HH«  coniparalivety  rarr-  to  find   a  priest  wlio  cnn  Iwth   n-rtd  and  writ* 
with  facility ;  all  ot-her  Iraming  is  absolutely  wanting.     Only  during 
e  winter  months,  wh<"n  the  snow  blocks  the  entrances  to  the  moun- 
18,  when  all  agricniture   is   at  a  standstill   and    Kuwlish    attacks 
ymv  impossible,  ooald  these  Ashirets  give  their  minds  to  edne»- 
>Q :  in  tJie  past  winter  the  Bev.  W.  U.  JBrowne,  of  the  Archbishop 


*  Ur.  J.  W.  Lowllicr  having  atK«^,  in  W%t:  Honio  of  Coaurions  on  August  16,  r»  an 

i:.-a»t  fi.r  tliv  TiirkiKh  (jovrnnmenl,  ihxt  th«  NcAtorumii  mfnite  la  \Diy  taxint,  J  ti\a.y  bx 

tliv  folluwiu^  txinct  frum  tlie  Iteiuonuitlum  wblvh   I   jirtiMTiU'J  to  tliu 

iiticB  on  mv  reloiii  from  Kur<li»[ati  lart  aatamn.     Jt  is  print<'<l  on  i>0|fft  .1U  nf 

iii^u  illui.-  Ilook.     "  I  c«tinut  ray  fur  ccrtitin  thnt  I  hvv  fttc  tuDs  iiiudt'  to  [mv  mors 

n  thf  mrrtfTl  Ulx,  bitt  t)iit  ntountaiiiPiM^  nnr  Mi  niLMinilily  iHXiTlhal  il  ic  iltHicttIt  loun- 

Liipiiy  aiiy  uixunut  nil."  3fr.  Lowtbei'BSCvoiidL-Iiiitvt'aK'tii^^t  llx-iii. 
^iDtly  cngaLf^cd  in  tnbiil  warfnrc."  \»  true,  fo  fai  a-  il.  i-i  a  fiicl  tliac 

.  .  ,(,■  ,,,,>.-i.  r.->.  iiiiiii.,-  ii,  .1  ,.f  ttii-  Kighlitri'isof  .Sciiiiiiii'l  urx-rtiiry  or 

(wo  JHTo,  !i  fwiL  ilii'  A»liiri-I»  i  Wiit'.lvc*.    Dgl  Mr. 

I^wilif  r'<  rhir  .    .1  ,r  !h  iiually  [ilcttin^  »^-aIni<L  thfi  tiovt-rn- 

jiiitulou-H  lii.iii>'uii*lj  ijiiit  ItitowillHiui.    'Ihc^eiuileand  jioor  .'■Lf'jihftiljiof 

'■.}»v«  Dot  the  ttli^'til«d  iileia  of  bow  tu  conib:ne,  »nil  thera  i>  Al>«nliibcly 

Ictiililiiih  in  ihdr  vincbt  and  t1co«,  uid  cblldi^ta  in  tbcir  helplcwnw. 
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of  Canterbury's  mission,  has  been  able  to  make  a  vvvy  small  bcpfinning 
in  tliif^  direction.'^  Dariug  the  rest  of  the  year  tbi*  petiplo  till  their 
ground  and  pastime  their  flocks  armed  to  the  teeth,  ready  to  repel 
the  Bttocks  of  which  thov  livt>  In  conatont  dread.  Indeed,  the 
Ashiret  Asuyrians  iiro  in  tlit'  position  of  a  belengnrpd  gairipon  in  a 
siege  which  is  never  raised  j  an  unending  snccesflinu  of  a5wanltfl  and 
sortiea  leaves  thi-ra  neither  time  nor  inclination  io  tliink  of  mon: 
peaceful  matters.  Their  wholu  eonvi'rsation  is  limited  to  three 
subjects :  guns,  the  Kurds,  and  the  harvest.  On  one  oocasion. 
dariug  my  joiiniey  through  the  Ashiret  valleys  in  1886,  after  Tamty 
trying  to  interest  a  chief  in  conversation,  it  occurred  to  me  that  > 
description  of  thp  Maxim  gun  might  arouse  him.  The  man's  face 
brightened  nt  the  relation  of  the  marvellous  -[Knvers  of  the  weapon, 
and  when  I  ha<l  finished,  he  said  :  '*  Ah,  if  we  only  hod  a  guu  like 
that  we  should  not  fear  the  Kurds !  No  man  could  make  such  a 
guD  ;  it  must  have  been  invented  by  the  angels ! " 

Such  are  the  Ashirets ;  brave  and  independent,  but  at  the  sam»- 
time  cbildisbly  weak  and  -Qoreasonable,  holding  tenaciously  to  tbeir 
ntountaiu  fastnesses  as  tbeir  only  security  from  the  nuM-rable  serfdom 
of  their  brethren  of  the  plains.  Yet.  year  by  year,  the  circle  of 
their  freedom  contracts,  and  little  by  little  the  Government's  authority 
advances,  if  one  can  dignify  the  mixture  of  tyranuy  and  anarchy  b}' 
such  a  uauie!  .Should  the  Turkish  ouLposta  U-  pushed  into  the  Tiori 
voU^,  and,  after  the  bloodshed  that  will  inevitably  en«ae,  the  AahireU 
be  disarmed,  they  will  have  to  choose  between  emigration  and 
deetructiun. 

Having  discussed  Uio  two  divisions  of  the  Assyrian  people,!  will  now 
endeavour  to  describe  their  supreme  ruler,  religions  and  temporal,  the 
Fatriai-ch  Mar  Shiinun,  i.'atholicos  of  the  Kast.  In  Uie  first  con tnriea 
afl«r  Christ,  a  "  Church  of  the  Kast,"  as  it  wa»  called,  whs  formed  in 
what  was  then  the  extreme  ea^tem  limita  of  Chribiendom,  out.  of  the 
jurisdictiuaof  the  Patriarch  of  Anlioch.  Thechiet'bishopof  this  Church 
took  the  title  of  Catfaolicos  of  the  Kast,  and  ranked  directly  after  th« 
five  Patriarchs  of  Home.  Constantinople,  Alexandt-in,  Antioch,  and  Jcn>-> 
salem.  After  the  condemnation  of  Kestorius  at  tlie  (fxiumenicul  ConiicU 
of  Kphesna  in  431,  the  Church  of  the  East,  hanng  thrown  in  her  lot 
witi  the  arch-heretic,  was  cut  off  from  Christendoin.  and  thf  Catbolicoe 
oSBomed  the  further  title  of  Patriarch.  The  varying  fortunes  of  tbf 
Church  of  the  Kast  and  her  rulers  are  of  exceeding  interest  but 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  article.   Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  rrinc4»- 

•  Th«  UiMJon  of  Ihe  PHumt*  ooD»isU  of  four  Bd2U4i  ckTBTtrT    ~"    ■'-■     :  .,r 
Uinibfidgr  fcnuIiiuI<-9,  !<enl  out  at  the  tequc-it  of  the  Annvriiui  I'nir.  .^ 

to  aWl  ia  the  revtml   of  cwlacalion  &n)ont{»1  the  naliii,f>.     It  ii.  '■■.-  t,. 

Swljrtltliig  nuKion.  endtsvunrins  to  bdp  the  ChrbtiaiiH  \a  ihclr  oirn  t  i 
■If  th«m  over  to  tbff  Chorch  ot  Eiiglund. 


and  othicrn  dearrilttbd  ttio 
Chrirtuoa,  can  be  had  at 


['Api!n>  ^viD^  iriforrDiilion  iib>> 
peonlur  eoltttiASUeu  aud  rdlffioa^  rmtonisof  i 
the  oflBcw of  tfa«  UIbvIod,  7,  Oe«n'a  Ynnl,  Wvitu..: 
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Bisbop,  who  now  wields  Iiis  authority  from  tbe  littU-  mouDtaln  viUnge 
of  Koctanes,  not  onljr  beats  tbe  samft  title,  bat  is  the  direct  lineal 
represeiitativf  of  tbe  prelate  who  sat  sixth  at  the  Council  of  Kicea. 
Up  tothu  middle  of  the  lifteenth  centmy  the  l*al.riarchs  were  elected  by 
the  bishops,  clergy,  and  people  ;  bat  in  the  year  l-loO  the  then  Patriarch 
«nacti>(]  a  law  that  his  successore  should  be  chosen  from  his  relfttives, 
aod  since  that  timt'  the  Patriarchate  has  been  hen.-ditan-  in  the  Hhimuu 
fatnUy.  Tlius.  for  over  four  centuries  the  Shimuns  have  given  rulers 
to  the  Assyrian  race;  the  suceefifior  is  generally  a  cousin  or  nejihew 
of  the  reigning  Tatriitrch  (for  no  bishops  are  allowed  to  marry),  and 
was  until  recently  aelocted  by  the  tribes  of  Tiari  and  Tkhuma.  but,  ac 
oonhng  to  present  arraugementst  by  the  family  council.  This  hereditary 
system  has  spread  to  the  other  Assyrian  bishoprics,  to  each  of 
which  aa  episcopal  family  is  attached.  The  reasons  for  this  curious 
custifin  are  temporal,  not  .-pcleeiastical.  A  persecuted  mce,  straggling 
for  i(«  existence,  required  an  unfailing  supply  of  leader?,  and  so,  when 
a  dynasty  and  aristocrac)'  wore  wanting,  ecclcsiaatical  substitute's  wore 
created  from  the  bishoprics  which  were  ready  nt  hanj. 

Kochanrs,  or  Qudahanus,  as  it  is  more  properly  spelt,  is  a  little 
Tillage  situated  on  an  alp  in  the  mountains  close  to  Julamerk, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  a-n.  Though  remot* 
aud  difficult  of  access  it  lies  ootside  the  Afthin^t  country*,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  as  Itayahs.  The  Patriarchal  residence  has 
a  low  tower,  and  is  otherwise  siomewhat  more  protentloua  than  the 
other  houses  in  the  vilUge,  bat  built  lilc>>  them  of  thick  walls  of 
roa^  unhewn  stone.  It  contains  a  few  rooms  paved  with  Sags, 
dimly  lighted  by  narrow  windows  of  lattice-work  covered  with  paper, 
and  furnished  with  rugs  and  a  few  stools.  Everything  connected  with 
the  house  and  its  domestic  arrangements  is  of  the  rougheut  and  rudest 
description,  such  as  one  wonld  expect  to  find  if  transported  to  a 
baronial  dwelling  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Miir  Sbimun,  whose  baptismal 
name  is  Iteuil,  is  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with  rather  thick  lips,  a 
email  black  beard,  now  streaked  with  grey,  a  knitted  brow,  and 
a  face  deeply  marked  with  care  and  poriilesity.  A  look  of  sadness  and 
melancholy  is  becoming  habitual  to  the  I^atriarch ;  on  each  succet^d- 
ing  visit  to  Kochanes  I  have  found  his  aspect  graver ;  he  rarely  sjiiilee 
now.  and  his  momenta  of  light-beartedne^s  are  of  short  duration. 
Indolent  and  irresolute  by  nature,  the  faalts  of  his  character  are 
becoming  more  defined  under  the  burden  of  his  troubles :  he  is 
pun'ouodod  on  all  tddes  by  the  enemies  of  his  people  and  himself,  and, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  for  safety,  he  thinks  inaction  the 
better  choice  of  evils  and  his  only  safe  course.  His  dress  is  that  of 
a  mountain  chief,  consisting  of  a  pnir  of  very  loose  trousors  of  dark- 
blue  cloth,  confined  at  the  ankle ;  a  jacket  of  the  same  materiid,  open 
in  front,  and  thereby  disclosing  a  shirt  of  coloured  stripes,  with  a  silk 
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B&sb  of  umilar  pnth^m ;  and  a  lilnck  turban  tightly  wonod  rciund  a 
fez :  the  only  mark  oE  his  ecclcfiiustical  character  is  tho  abBenci*  ot 
the  haujor,  or  dajjgor,  from  hia  woiat.  His  rcligioua  functions  an? 
obnost  entirely  limited  to  thn  consecration  of  bishopi  and  th-'  ordinn- 
tion  of  clorgy ;  I  havo  ncvnr  j-et  socci^edcd  in  drawing  bim  into 
a  convc^rsation  on  any  purely  eco1e<aastical  topic,  and  I  ^onld 
think  he  was  nnacqnaintod  with  the  mcIint'^Tits  of  theolop^y.  The 
Ptttriiu-ch  bear!)  the  fame  relation,  to  the  occletdaBtical  aSaira  of 
bis  Church  as  the  Sovereign  in  Itlngland  baai-a  to  thu  administroi- 
tion  of  justice,  and  he  i»  to  big  bishops  and  clergy  what  the 
Queeo  ia  to  the  judges,  the  passiTe  fount  and  source  of  «U 
authority.  Unaccustomed  to  be  cyatradict^d  by  his  dep«nJeutii, 
though  crossed  and  harassed  by  his  enemies,  his  position  is.  full  vf 
paradoxes.  Ue  is  at  oaoe  the  supreme  ruler  of  a  hondred  tbuusaiid 
people,  so  far  as  they  choose  to  obey  liim ;  regarded  as  a  power  of 
unknown  quantity  by  the  provincial  Oovemmeut,  and  yet  bullit.'d  by 
any  upstart  who  has  succeeded  in  rising  to  some  petty  office  ia  the 
Turkish  service;  tho  head  of  what  was  once  the  mightiest  Church  in 
Clu'istfliidom,  and  ignorant  of  tho  first  principles  of  divinity ;  a  per- 
sonage rciepccted  by  tho  Kurdti,  and  yot  pow»rlc£S  tu  help  his  people 
against  tht>  tyranny  of  the  meaneBt  Kurdish  agha. 

The  Shininn  family  fonns  tht-  iniiitodiutti  Conncil  of  the  Patriarch  ; 
diflbrent  raembf-rs  of  it,  espectally  Nimrod,  brother  to  Mar  Aurabam, 
tho  Patriarch-Designati^  ore  froqupiitly  wnt  lo  travel  over  the  Ashirct 
country  to  eettlo  disputes,  and  otherwi!>f!  to  act,  n&  tJir-  Potriarcb's 
representatives.  From  December  to  Marcb  the  inhaliitants  of  Kocfa- 
anes  aro  completely  snowed  up,  and  tin-  Sliimuns  hegnile  their  lime 
with  chess  and  in  listening  to  tho  jokes  of  Shlimon,  tho  family 
jester,  a  dependent  of  the  honsehold  especially  irlained  to  en- 
liven the  monotony  of  tlio  long  wintf-r  evening.  During  the 
summer  months  the  little  villfige  metropolis  is  visited  by  a  constant 
succession  of  Ashiret  chiefs  and  Rayah  heubnen,  who  come  to  oonsnlt 
the  Patriarch  on  national  questions  and  to  seek  his  nid  in  redresjiing 
their  wrongs.  But  to  eipe<;t  aid  from  the  Patriarch  is  to  rxpect 
the  blind  to  lead  the  blind.  True,  the  Shimuns  con  speak  Turkish, 
tho  language  of  the  Government,  and  in  that  tUt-y  have  an  advantage 
over  their  rossals,  but  thu  Patriarch  and  liia  family  council  are  igno- 
rant of  the  rudiments  of  Turkish  law,  and  know  neither  bow  to 
formulate  their  griL-vances  nor  bow  lo  seek  rt-dr*.'88.  It  is  I  his  very 
ignorance  which  makes  them  so  helpless  and  so  easy  to  ojypivss,  and 
tbe  Porte  has  hitberto  successfully  preveutcd  tbe  establishment  of  any 
sdiools  among  them  by  native  or  foreign  ag(mci<*s.  I  will  give  an 
instance  of  tbe  wrongs  they  have  to  enduro  from  want  of  pi>wcr  l« 
assert  themselves.  During  1885  and  18SG  a  new  trouble  beffU  them. 
Hkn  Foaha,  a  Kurd,  beiug  tho  representative  of  thi?  Porte  in  Hakhiori, 
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it  occurred  to  the  authorities  that  the  Christian  rillagers  had  no  title 
deeds  to  their  property,  and  a  demand  was  forthwith  made  upon 
certain  villages  to  produce  their  evidence  of  ownership.  The  peasants 
stared  in  stupid  astonishment  at  the  request.  They  had  never  heard  of 
snch  things  as  title-deeds  ;  all  they  knew  was  that  their  fathers  and 
grandfatJiers  had  held  their  lands  before  them,  and  their  ancestors  too,  in 
a  long  line,  before  the  Turks  ever  came  to  the  country.  Whereupon  the 
authorities  began  to  sell  the  villages  to  neighbouring  Kurdish  chiefs, 
and  the  unfortunate  people  were  either  turned  out  of  their  homes  to 
make  room  for  Kurdish  followers  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject 
slavery.  I  was  at  Kochanes  when  news  came  one  day  that  two  villages 
were  being  appropriated  in  this  way ;  the  helplessness  displayed  by 
tlie  Shimuns  was  lamentable.  They  came  to  my  tent  and  asked  my 
advice,  without  appearing  to  have  any  counsel  of  their  own.  I  sug- 
gested a  deputation  to  the  English  or  Russian  Consul  at  Van,  as  the 
nearest  European  official,  but  whether  they  ever  obtained  redress 
I  know  not.  Fortunately,  this  particular  form  of  outrage  ceased  with 
the  death  of  the  Kurdish  Yali  and  the  incorporation  of  Hakkiari  into 
the  Vilayet  of  Van. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Browne,  one  of 
the  two  original  priests  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Mission, 
■with  rare  self-sacrifice  took  up  his  lonely  residence  at  Kochanes  at  the 
request  of  Mar  Shimun.  During  the  winter  of  1887-1888  every 
possible  effort  was  made  by  the  Turkish  authorities  to  dislodge  him,  he 
beiug  the  only  European  of  any  kind  in  the  Hakkiari  d^rict. 
Zaptiehs  were  sent  again  and  again  to  inquire  into  his  plans  ;  he  was 
accused  of  practising  as  a  physician  without  a  diploma,  because,  in  a 
country  where  no  doctors  exist,  he  had  used  his  medical  knowledge  to 
relieve  a  few  poor  natives,  and  had  distributed  some  simple  remedies ; 
worse  than  all,  his  host  was  insulted  and  harassed  on  his  account  and 
the  native  Christiana  threatened  fur  harbouring  him.  The  Patriarch, 
however,  pressed  him  to  stay,  saying  that  his  presence  might  save  the 
Christians  from  a  massacre.  This  prediction  was  remarkably  fulfilled 
a  few  months  later. 

I  have  already  explained  how  the  Ashirets  are  forced  to  pasture 
their  flocks  outside  their  country  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  their 
valleys.  Last  summer  (1888)  the  sheep  of  Ashitha,  the  largest 
village  in  Tiari,  were  being  fed  in  a  zovia,  or  mountain  pasture,  in 
charge  of  the  women  and  girls  of  the  village,  to  the  number  of  about 
three  hundred,  and  two  men.  On  July  31st  the  encampment  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  Kurds.  The  men  were  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood  ;  all  the  women  and  girls  were  violated  ;  five,  who  made  the 
most  resistance,  were  kilM,  one  pregnant  woman  under  circumstances 
of  atrocious  cruelty,  which  I  shrink  from  describing  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review  ;  another  slowly  put  to  death  by  repeated  hanjar  thrusts. 
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and  several  more  wounded.  The  unfortunate  women  were  then 
stripped  entii-ely  naked,  and  left  in  that  Btate  to  make  their  way  back 
to  Ashitha.  The  object  of  this  terrible  outrage  was  attained.  A 
Sheikh  from  Amadia  had  been  preaching  a  general  massacre  of  Chris- 
tians,'' and  the  Kurds  intended  to  rouse  the  Tiari  that  they  might 
have  an  excuse  for  slaughtering  them.  The  Tiari,  wild  and  nncivil- 
ized  as  they  are,  were  maddened  by  grief  and  indignation.  Fatiiers, 
husbands,  and  brothers  seized  their  flint-lock  guns,  and  prepared  to 
avenge  the  honour  of  the  outraged  women.  Against  them  there  th(?n 
assembled  a  host  of  Knrds,  to  the  number  of  at  least  10,000  meQ,t 
most  of  them  armed  with  Martini  and  other  modem  rifles,  sufficient 
not  only  to  repel  the  feeble  attack  of  the  Tiari,  but  also  to  foix^  the 
entrance  to  the  valley. 

Up  to  August  19th,  the  Turks  showed  no  signs  of  interfering, 
when  Mr.  Browne  sent  a  messenger  across  the  Persian  frontier  to 
Canon  Maclean,  the  head  of  the  Archbishop's  ^Mission  at  Urmi,  with  a 
letter  J  concealed  in  his  tnrban.  The  Canon  instantly  telegraphed  to 
H.B.M.'s  Consul-General  at  Tabriz,  and  the  Turkish  authorities  in 
the  province  of  Van,  hearing  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  affair,  at 
last  took  steps  to  disperse  the  Kurds  and  to  prevent  the  impending 
massacre.  Whilst  these  events  were  passing  Dr.  Cholmeley  and  I 
arrived  at  Urmi  from  England,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Kochanes, 
where  we  found  the  Tiari  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  assembled 
at  the  Patriarch's  residence  to  consider  measures  for  their  defence. 
One  of  them  was  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  was  slowly  pnt  to 
death  on  the  zoma  by  dagger  thrusts.  It  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  when  the  danger  was  at  it-s  height,  and  the  onslaught  of  the  Kurds 
was  daily  expected,  all  that  the  distracted,  helpless  Patriarch  and  chiefs 
could  suggest  was  that  telegrams,  should  be  despatched  to  *'  The 
Queen  of  England,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  King  of 
France !"  They  are  rather  behind  the  times,  poor  souls,  in  their 
knowledge  of  politics  and  history  ! 

Before  leaving  Kochanes  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Yali  of  Van,  who 
was  encamped  near  Julamerk  with  a  portion  of  the  troops  brought 
to  disperse  the  Kurds.  The  danger  of  a  massacre  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  by  November  the  Kurdish  and  Assyrian  tribes  had  settled 
down  for  the  usual  winter  truce. 

Meanwhile  the  Grand  \'izier.  Rustem  Pasha,  and  the  Vali  of  Van 
had  been  busy  with  denials.  The  fine  air  of  injured  innocence  dis- 
played by  the  Porte  is  rrally  vi-r}-  amusing :  a  perusal  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  Parliamentan.-  paper  before  us  is  to  be  recommended  to 
all  who  wish  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  Turkish  diplomacy.      The 

•  S«*  rote  on  |Mpp  457. 

t  Th<«e  ntimben  an^  my  cvrn.     Alt  acconnU  on  the  spot  gave  15,U)0,  md  tbe  Turks 
have  since  admittFtl  that  VlHM)  Kurds  vcre  ander  arms.  ' 
X  Xnclosnre  4.  in  So.  32,  Turkey  No.  1,  1889. 
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rcporta  from  Hakkiorl  an* "  false,"  Uie  "Bllejvatlons  "  of  "  calnniniaUirs,'* 
"  pure  ioveutions ;"  and  the  Grand  Vizier  liasU'DS  to  assure  Sir  WU- 
Umu  Whit»*  ''  that,  to  his  knowlciljf,  perffi-t  tranquillity  pn-vails  over 
ihtr  coijiitrj'  whtre  tbt'  dislurbajiccs  are  isuppust'U  to  have  tak'*n  place.'' 
Of  otrarse  tiie»>  dcuials  deceive  nobudy,  aad  are  not  made  witb  tbe 
hope  of  deceiving  auvbotly,  bat  nwrely  to  gain  time  :  Uit'  Port*-  knows 
by  t'xperience  tbat  in  a  little  while  all  will  bi-  foi'gutten,  and  things 
will  go  on  as  nsaal  in  thi*  Kaatern  provinces,  until  sonn*  fresh  otitrago 
excites  public  opinion  in  Kurope,  when  pruoisfly  the  isame  tactics  will 
be  puKued. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Saltan's  Goremment  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the 
wron^  i)f  all  its  ChrLstinn  subjects.  With  the  Aseyriiins  it  even  goes 
a  step  farther,  and  euiJoovoura  to  forfft-t  their  very  existence,  1  well 
remember  how  a  high  Turkish  official  once  t-ndeavoored  to  p.'rsuade 
mt'  that  the  people  nmongst  whom  1  had  trnvelled  existed  solely  in  my 
brain,  and  that  tho  otUy  Christ  iari  Lahabitants  of  Kaatem  Turkey  w.-re 
"those  turbulent  Armenians!"  The  reason  for  this  ostraordinaiy 
attitude  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Turkish  diplomacy  is  accus- 
tomed lo  meet  the  demands  for  the  enforcemt-nt  of  jVriicIc  61  of  the 
Trvaty  of  Berlin  by  playing  off  the  Kurds  against,  the  Arm«-ni(ms,  by 
raising  a  "  Kurdish  question  "  in  opposition  to  the  "Armenian  (|n*fi- 
tion,"  alleging  thai,  the  Kurds  Ix^-ing  in  the  majority,  to  grant  favours 
to  the  Chriatiana,  or  to  pWr  the  Eastern  prorinces  under  Christian 
govemnra,  would  obviously  cauw  serious  difficulties  in  a  country 
which  is  better  deftcribrtl  as  Kunlitiati  than  as  Arnitiiia.  But  the 
Assyrians  constitute  a  third  party,  and  so  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
defence,  reversing  the  proportions  of  Christinna  to  Mussulmans,  and 
bringing  the  i:^astem  |iroviuces  into  a  dangerous  resembhnce  to 
Bulgaria  before  the  war.  They  are  a  feeble  folk  and  dwellers  in 
remote  places ;  they  are  easy  to  ignore ;  few  people  know  anything 
about  them,  and  so  ignored  they  are. 

How  is  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  Christians  to  be 
bettered?  The  following  practical  suggestions  are  founded  upon 
those  contained  in  my  memorandum  sent  in  to  the  Foreign  Office  last 
December:— 

(rt)  'rite  removal  of  nil  hiudrnnw^s  imposed  by  the  Porte  upon 
the  establishment  of  schools.  A  ay.«te]ii  of  village  schools,  wilb 
a  high  EcfaooL  in  which  the  Turkish  language  and  the  elemenl« 
of  Turkish  law  were  taught,  would  be  of  immense  bimefit  to  the 
Assyrians.  Such  a  high  school  the  Patriarch  could  eai^ily 
establish  at  Kochanes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  clergy. 
At  present  the  Turkish  authorities  will  not  even  allow  a  village 
priest  to  teach  u  few  children  to  read  and  write  in  his  own  house. 
{It)  The  recognition  of  the  Assyrian  Christians  as  a  distinct 
rcligiotis  community,  with  a  representative  at  Constantinople. 
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(c)  The  residence  in  Hakkiari  of  a  Consul  or  other  represen- 
tative of  aome  European  Government  ;  better  still,  the  revival 
of  the  Vilayet  of  Hakkiari,  under  the  governorship  of  one  of  the 
European  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Porte. 

(rf)  The  establishment  of  small  military  stations  where  the 
Ashiret  Assyrians  and  the  nomad  Kurds  come  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  the  arrangement  of  definite  limits  to  the  grazing 
grounds  of  both  parties  outside  the  Ashiret  country. 

(c)  A  fair  inqnirj-    into   the   capabilities    of    the    mountain 
Assyrians  for  paying  any   taxes,  and   a   fair   settlement  of  the 
taxation  in  the  event  of  their  being  found  able  to  support  it. 
I  have  discussed  the  Assyrians  in  detail,  because  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  condition  than  with  that  of  the  Armenians,  and 
I  wished  to  draw  a  faithful  picture  of  that  of  which  I  hare  a  personal 
knowledge.     I  will  leave  my  readers  to  reason   by  analogy  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  against  the  Kurds  and  Turks  of  oatrage 
and  connivance  at  outrage  with  regard  to  the  Armenians,  the  otlier 
body  of  Christians  in  the  Eastern  provinces. 

On  April  27th,  1889,  Mr.  Devey,  H.B.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Van,  con- 
firms the  rumour  which  had  reached  Europe  that  a  Kurdish  chief, 
Jloussa  Bey,  was  ravaging  the  country,  and  had  burnt  an  Armenian 
alive. 

On  May  18th  he  further  writes  to  Colonel  Chermside:  "Out- 
rages of  the  gravest  nature  are  being  daily  perpetrated  with  impunity, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  authoritie-s  to 
re-establish  public  security." 

On  May  24th  Colonel  Chermside,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Erzeronm.writes : 
"  The  vilayets  of  Van  and  Bitlis  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state 
as  regards  the  impunity  which  outrages  and  crimes  enjoy,  and  tii& 
sapineness,  apathy,  and  culpable  negligence  of  the  governors." 

What  is  the  reply  of  the  Porte  ?  First,  Rustem  Pasha  assures 
Lord  Salisbury  that  the  Kurds  who  commit  outrages  come  from  over 
the  Persian  frontier,  thus  drawing  upon  himself  a  sharp  rebuke  from 
Malcom  Khan,  the  Persian  Minister.  The  letter  is  too  good  to  be 
entirely  omitted. 

"The  statement  must  be  erroneous  ;  since  the  Government  of  His  Majestv 
the  Shiili  is  aware  of  no  cnse  in  which  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  hiive  ever 
made  any  complaints  on  the  subject  of  outrages  committed  fix)m  our  frontier. 
In  order  to  discover  the  true  authors  of  these  atrocities,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  victims  themselves. 

"  Fortunately,  the  cordial  understanding  now  exi.-itinp  more  than  ever 
between  the  Shah  and  the  Sultan  precludes  the  supposition  that  tlie  Porto 
is  trying  to  throw  on  n  neighbouring  and  friendly  country  the  responsibilitiea 
for  acts  which  tlie  Ottoman  authorities  and  Ambassador  deplore  in  common 
with  the  civilized  world."* 

•  Tnrkey,  No,  1,  1889,  page  62. 
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Then  His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  in  an  interview  with  Sir  William 
"White,  on  May  19tb,  thanks  God  that  in  the  distant  provinces- 
of  his  Empire  "security  and  tranquillity  reign  supreme."  The 
complaints  against  Moussa  Bey  "  can  never  be  believed,"  for  "  the 
actions  attributed  to  him  are  so  entirely  opposed  to  Mussulman 
character  and  customs."  The  Bey  is  on  the  roiid  to  Constantinople, 
and  his  trial  will  be  conducted  with  perfect  fairness  and  justice.* 

Lastly,  we  have  a  petition  of  grotesquely  transparent  origin,  signed 
by  fonr  hundred  Armenians  of  Van,  saying  how  happy  they  are  and 
what  a  good  kind  Vali  they  have  ! 

"  We  have  heard  of  no  injustice  or  distress — the  aim  of  these  false 
announcements  is  a  hostile  one — viz.,  to  alienate  from  Turkey  those 
£uropean  Governments  and  peoples  which  are  friendly  to  her,  and  to 
ajmihilate  the  hope  and  trust  of  your  Armenian  servants  in  the  Imperial 
favour  and  benevolence.  The  hope  and  trust  of  your  Armenian  servants 
rests  on  the  Imperial  favour  and  mercy  alone ;  there  is  no  need  of,  or  re- 
course to,  anybody  else.  Under  your  Majesty's  shadow  our  tranquillity  is 
perfect.  The  Vali  of  the  province,  Khalil  Bey,  is  your  true,  faithful,  and 
upright  servant.  His  zealous  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity, 
and  his  prompt  decision  in  doing  justice  if  ever  he  hears  of  the  least  wrong, 
e»uses  all  your  Ai'meni^nservnnts  to  call  down  blessings  on  your  gracious 
Majesty's  head  every  day.  If  only  he  stays  here,  let  all  the  acta  of  tyranny 
enumerated  by  the  papers  take  place  ! " 

One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  Christmas  circular  from  Dotheboys 
Hall !   Weak  indeed  must  be  the  defence  which  needs  such  shifts  as  this. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  14th  blame 
was  laid  on  Lord  Salisbury  for  want  of  firmness  in  dealing  with  the 
Porte.  I  do  not  think  the  Blue  Book  correspondence  will  support 
this  charge,  and  in  the  interest  of  those  we  wish  to  help,  I  earnestly 
deprecate  the  introduction  of  party  politics  into  the  question.  Per- 
haps I  am  too  much  of  a  Reactionary,  and  too  much  out  of  sympathy 
with  our  modern  political  parties,  to  appreciate  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  attacking  a  political  opponent  on  every  possible  occasion  and 
on  every  conceivable  subject.  Yet  I  think  every  one  will  admit  that, 
nnder  present  circumstances,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  Government 
of  ours  to  protect  the  Christians  of  Kurdistan,  and  that  without 
general  support  the  attempt  becomes  impossible. 

How  much  longer  will  Kurdistan  remain  in  its  present  state  ? 
How  much  more  grace  will  be  allowed  to  Turkish  rule  in  these 
Eastern  provinces  ?  Events  move  slowly  in  the  East,  even  in  tho 
nineteenth  century,  la  1H79  Sir  Henry  Layard,  then  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  warned  the  Porte  that,  unless  measures  were  taken 
for  the  protection  of  the  Christians  and  for  the  better  government  of 

•  A3  I  am  writing,  a  telegram  from  Constantinople  is  published  in  the  Times 
(Angust  19) :  "The  Knrdi;<h  chief,  Monnsa  Bey,  is  still  at  large,  and  has  not  been 
put  to  trial.  He  is  strongly  protected,  and  nobody  dares  to  come  forward  against 
him  ia  sach  circumstances." 
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the  Asiatic  provinces,  it  would  find  out  when  too  late  that  the  pro- 
vinces  in  qnestion  had  slipped  from  its  grasp.  Ten  years  have  passed 
away  ;  the  Christians  still  suffer,  and  the  provinces  remain. 

That  such  a  condition  of  things  can  exist  is  nothing  short  of  a  dis- 
grace to  England,  to  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  to 
Christendom  at  large.  To  England  in  the  first  place,  because  she  has 
not  hesitated  to  shed  the  blood  of  her  sons  in  defence  of  the  integrity 
of  Turkey,  and  has  maintained  the  rule  of  the  Porte  over  its  Christian 
subjects  for  her  own  political  ends.  Motives  of  humanity  should  move 
other  nations  to  take  steps  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey  ;  with  England  it  is  a  question,  not  of  humanity  only, 
but  of  honour. 

The  unhappy  rivalry  between  England  and  Kuseia  is  the  calamity 
of  Asia ;  to  end  that  rivalry,  and  to  convert  mutual  distmst  into  an 
alliance  for  the  noblest  purposes,  seems  a  taak  above  human  powers, 
but  it  is  a  task  worth  the  attempt,  for  the  statesman  who  should 
accomplish  it  would  merit  not  only  the  applause  of  two  Empires  but 
the  gratitude  of  a  Continent.  Meanwhile,  if  we  must  keep  Russia 
out  of  Turkey — and  with  our  present  relations,  I  admit  the  importance 
of  this  policy — we  are  at  least  bound  to  see  that  the  Christians 
whom  we  sacrifice  for  our  own  ends 'shall  have  some  security  for 
their  property,  their  honour,  and  their  lives. 

Athelstan  Riley. 
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FOR  eleven  years  Earope  has  not  heard  the  clash  of  arms  :  nor, 
except  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  for  eighteen.  Yet  her  soldiers 
are  connted  hy  millions,  and  her  charge  for  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments by  hundreds  of  millions.  These  establishments,  which  are 
hnge,  require  to  be  contemplated  in  various  light's ;  but,  whatever 
point  of  the  compass  we  select  for  our  inspection,  the  view  is  a  dismal 
one.  In  the  United  Kingdom  alone  of  tiie  great  States  do  the  enor- 
mous burdens,  which  these  establishments  require,  fail  to  constitute  an 
apology  for  so-called  protective  laws,  which  fetter  industry,  diminish 
wealth,  and  aggravate  distress.  In  some,  at  least,  of  the  six  greater 
countries,  the  pressure  upon  the  national  finance  in  this  time  of  peace 
is  very  heavy.  In  Germany,  it  is  said  to  be  so  severely  felt  as  to 
endanger  the  policy  of  peace.  In  Italy,  it  represents  what  might 
more  properly  accompany  the  extremities  of  an  exhausting  war.  The 
growth  of  the  huge  mass  of  national  debts  is  rapid  and  continuous. 
The  existence  of  enormous  armies  stimulates  the  martial  spirit,  and 
creates  in  each  country  a  military  class  thoroughly  centralized  and  of 
increasing  power.  In  this  state  of  facts  a  "  league  of  peace "  is, 
indeed,  a  sweet- smelling  savour,  if  it  answer  to  its  name.  But  that 
is  the  very  question  which  it  is  needful  to  examine.  For  assuredly 
the  military  condition  of  Europe  as  a  whole  is  not  the  outward  sign 
of  a  settled  tranquillity,  but  is  rather  the  announcement  of  the  strong 
and  rather  early  hkelihood  of  an  agonizing  war. 

The  European  public  may  be  said  to  know  that  the  members  of  this 
league  are  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy;  that  its  purposes  are  declared 
to  be  defensive ;  and  that  it  expires,  unless  renewed,  with  the  year 
1890.  Does  this  league  altogether  correspond  with  the  character 
announced  by  its  name  ?  is  its  strength  adequate  to  its  purpose  ?  is 
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that  pnrpoee  radon&t  and  just  ?  and  can  the  league  itself  be  expected 
to  endure  ? 

The  Holy  Alliance,  afWr  the  Treaty  of  Tienna,  purported  to  be 
a  league  of  peace.  It  was  in  1  riendsliip,  though  in  an  tr^piriug  friend- 
ship, with  England.  The  power  of  France  was  then  reduced,  and  her 
eelf-oouGdence  abashed.  There  was  no  possibility  of  a  counter -com- 
binatioD  able  to  look  the  Alliance  in  the  face.  It  was  not  a  leagut*  of 
peac«,  for  no  one  wanted,  or  indeed  was  able,  to  break  the  peace.  It 
was  not  a  league  o£  defence,  for  there  was  no  assailant.  It  was  a  leagua 
of  ollence,  conatructed  in  order  to  put  dotvu  liber^  by  force,  and  to 
secure  immunity  for  Sovereigns  who  had  given  promisee  to  their  sub- 
jects that  they  did  not  mean  to  fuliil.  Still  there  was  nothing  in  the 
tmbsisting  features  of  Europe  which  confuted  its  pretensions  in  rfgard 
to  peace ;  for  it  fulfilled  this  eeaential  condition,  that  it  could  hold  th» 
field,  with  its  three  at  length  victoriona  armies,  ngninst  all  oomers. 

There  was  another  league  of  peace  in  tho  year  1853,  and  with 
a  different  history.  The  Bmporor  Nicholas,  lifted  to  a  pinnacle  of 
overweening  self-confidenoe  by  his  subjugation  of  Hungaiy,  detcrnunjpd 
to  anticipate  the  course  of  Katun^,  and  break  up  the  Turkish  Empire 
by  that  powerful  inttrument  of  internal  interft^'renco,  which  the  Treaty 
of  Kainardjt  was  supposed  to  aSbrd  him.  From  whoever  raotimir 
the  other  four  great  Powers  of  Europe  entered  into  a  It-ague  of  peace 
against  him.  This,  too,  was  a  combination  of  overwhelming  force, 
against  which  it  was  impossible  that  Russia  should  make  head.  But. 
before  the  day  of  action  came,  the  King  of  Prussia,  rtUctd  non  hme 
pamtuia,  was  frightened  or  cajoled  into  ttiming  his  back  upon  hia 
allies  ;  so  that  Austria  did  not  venture  to  expose  her  ill-oovered  capital 
to  the  risks  of  a  Russian  invasion.  Thus  tlie  combination,  which  had 
not  unjustly  claimed  to  represent  the  whole  moral  force,  and  in.  vast 
preponderance  also  the  material  force,  of  united  Europe,  dwindled  in 
dimension  The  diiUcult  tUough  successful  war  of  the  Crimea  wag  a  war 
between  parties,  and  not  the  punishment  awarded  by  a  superior  and 
competent  authority  to  a  rebellious  Power.  But  England  and  Franco 
made  manifest  from  the  first  Ui<^ir  military  supei'iority.  In  population 
tiioy  jointly  equalU^  Russia,  in  determination  they  wore  not  inferior, 
in  wfialth  and  resource  they  enormously  sorpassed  her. 

But,  there  being  now  six  great  Powera  of  Europe,  of  whom  three 
only  are  in  the  "  league  of  peace,"  it  does  not  at  first  sight  appear 
that  this  league  altogether  answers  to  its  name,  if  wti  ore  right  in 
assnmLttg  that  a  body  which  advertises  itself  as  intending  to  kcei> 
the  peace  ought  to  be  able,  aa  welt  as  desirous,  so  tu  dp.  It  dors  not 
appear  clear,  aa  it  did  in  1S15  and  in  1853,  either  that  it  has  a 
commanding  weight  of  moral  authority,  or  that  no  counter-alliance  can 
be  formed  agtunst  it  with  a  possibility  of  success. 

Still  there  might  be  an  amount  of  available  strength  adequate  to 
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orercoming  reeiatance,  thougb  not  sufBdent  to  prerent  its  being 
ftttempted.  Is  Ifaat  quite  certwu  iu  the  present  instance  ?  The 
combinod  power  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  is  doubtless  very 
great.  Bat  from  thU  combination  France  and  Kassia  (to  say  notliiug 
of  England)  are  excluded.  And  tliis,  not  on  grounds  merely  arbitrary, 
bat  for  serious  cause.  Even  apart  from  tbe  state  of  .sentinif  nt  ii^t  bt-tween 
Rassiana  and  Germans,  Anstrin  and  Kusaia  have  constituted  liiem- 
selves  rivals  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  neither  seems  disposed  to 
what  some  simple  persons  might  take  to  be  a  probable  method  of 
eacapo  from  th(.>  ditticulty  -namely,  leaving  that  Peniosula  to  the  free 
nso  and  dispo&al  of  its  own  iafaabitaiits.  Frauce  and  Germany  have 
betwe<-n  tbem  the  qnarrel  of  AI^ce-Lorraine,  latent  indeed,  hat,  as  it 
may  be  feared,  profound.  As  between  France  and  Italy,  there  are 
mows  of  difference  which  may  he  factitiona  or  iuadeqoate,  but  which 
nerertheleiui  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  operative  in  producing  a 
state  of  mind  from  wbicti  war  may  readily  arise.  But  these  reasons 
for  the  excltuion  of  two  Powers  from  the  league,  if  strong,  seem  to  be 
hardly  less  titrong  for  bringing  about  the  unJou  of  those  two  Powers 
between  themsclT-es.  Were  that  union  to  take  effectj  it  does  not  Beem 
that  the  match  would  be  u  very  unequal  one. 

Granting  that  the  German  army  is  at  this  moment  the  Grst  army 
in  Europe,  it  seems  not  an  unreafonable  opinion  that  tbe  Itussiao  and 
the  French,  or  the  Frenoh  and  the  Kusaianf  armies  are  the  second  and 
the  third,  and  that  Austria  and,  in  the  fifth  place,  Italy,  have  to  take 
nmk  behind  them.  .Suppose  wo  attempt  ronghiy  to  meoaura  relative 
Btrength  by  the  threefold  test  of  (1)  numerical  amount  of  urmy  "  with 
tha  oolonrs"  and  navy,  (2)  population,  and  (3)  revenue,  Wi?  obtain, 
on  resort  to  popular  sources  of  information,  something  like  tho  follow- 

Iing  resulta : — 
B  GcTTDanj  witb 

■  Aiutrm  au<l  Italy. 

■     Army  find  Nary  I.C52,0f)O 

I      Population  (Europe  only)       11.1,000,000 
■     Bflvcnue  .    £279,000,000 

There  is  nothing  in  these  fignres  demonstrative  of  gross  disparity,  or 
of  an  incapacity  on  either  side  to  wage,  if  so  minded,  a  deliberate  and 
determined  straggle.  Especially  does  this  seem  clear,  wben  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  her  population  nhich  Italy  keeps 
under  arms  is  enormous,  so  much  so  that  to  this  total  of  forces  kept  on 
foot  slie  contributes  rather  more  than  a  moiety  :  while  the  wealth  of 
Frauce  is  probably  equal  to  tbat  of  any  two  among  the  other  Powers. 
It  is  a  n^markable  fact  that  daring  tho  war  of  1870,  while  German 
porcelain,  discharged  from  private  bouses,  was  to  be  had  at.  prices 
denoting  what  we  term  forced  t<ale,  France  did  not  send  her  endless 
works  of   art   and  articles  of  rtrM   across  the   Channel,   but  indeed 
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oootinaed  to  import  at  high  prices  precioas  stones  from,  the  Baat 
Indite.     It  seems  then,  thus  far^  that  the  leagao  of  peace  ii  not  w 
mDch  an  Aggregation  of  orennastering    forc«fl   able  to  oonunanti 
obodirnce  to  its  will,  as  (at  first  right)  a  Hkilful  oonsolidalion  of  tbo 
material  and  moral  strength  of  three  oftho  great  Contincmtal  Vcmvn 
•gainst  the  other  two,  who  might  not  impossibljr  be  a  tnntch  for  them. 
Unraare  fbrther  indications  that  the  astute  and  nrnscnlimi  brain,  which 
bai  formed  and  which  directs  this  le^bgue  of  peaee,  is  well   avraro  that 
it  iii  in  truth  not  more  nor  less  than  a  powerfal  league  of  preparatinn 
for  the  possibilities  of  a  deadly  etmggle.     We   hear  of  no  league 
between  France  and  Rnssia ;  nor,  according  to  the  ably  written  paper  of 
M.  Flottrens,"  bare  the«c  States  been  tmilbrmly  carefnl,  siiioe  the  war 
of  1870,  to  avoid  incidents  of  at  least  diplomatic  disturbance  in  their 
mutual  relations.     They  seem  content  to  allow  these  relations  to  be 
moulded  by  the  coar9e  of  events,  aud  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  seek   the   formation  of  special   alliances. 
But  on  the  other  side  the  case  iB  far  otherwise.     Altboogli  the  three 
Powers  arc  manifestly  beforehand  with  the  two  in  their  arrangements 
for  the  array  uC  Ihoir  gigantic  annanienta,  yvi  tliey  seem  to  fet*l   that 
saiubthing  moro  is  <nrant«d.     In  August  of   the  present  year  the 
public  juuraals  have  presented  to  us  rumours  that  Sj^iin  wus  to  join 
tliu  league  of  peace.      It  may  be  qnestioned  whether  the   fact  would 
be  one  of  cardinal  or  detvrmimng  importance;  but  the  inquiry'  may 
be  spared,  on  the  ground  of  the  unlikelihood,  not  to  say  the  absurdity, 
of  the  rumour.     Spain  has  no  interests  as  a  principal ;  as  a  mercamu^. 
uven  were  she  willing   to  be  bought,  theru  is  no  one  able  to  buy  ber 
Nor  conid  her  entrance,  crowned  by  success,  enanra  her  admission  to 
the  charmed  circle  of  the   Great  Powers.      Mach   more  importauca 
attaches  to  the  notion,  which  finds  currency  from  time  to  tinut^  that 
thero  is  a  secret  understanding  between  Eng-Iand  and  the  league   of 
poaco.      It  is  said  that  the  vast  maritime  powor  of  this  conntrj-  is  U. 
bo  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  (ranee  from  forcing  Italy 
by  the  use  of  her  na^*y  on  the   Italian  coasts,  (o  keep   her  army 
home,  instead  of  placing,  aa  we  are   told  she  has  bound   herself 
place,  300,000  men  on  the  Alpine  frontier  of  Franco  at  the  opening  of 
a  war.     It  seems  that  in  this  manner,  without  moving  so  tnnch  as  a 
corporal's  guard,  England  might  bo  worth  300,000  Italian  soldiers  to^j 
tho  Triple  AlUanoe.     Rnmours,  perhaps  due  to  these  apparent  Ukt<li^| 
hoods,  hnre  attracted  notice  in  Parliament.      Questions  have  been  pofc^^ 
on  more  than  one  occasion   in  order  to  learn  wlii>ther  there  was  anj, 
treaty  or  any  nnderstonding  between  Groat  Britain  and  Om  Tiipl 
Alliance  which  was  to  secure  our  co-operation  by  sea  in  the  eventu- 
ality of  war.     The  answers  have   been   in  the  negative.     The   last 
given  by  the  representative  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  Hooae  o^ 
•  !fm  Jttritie.  Ko.  3.  Art.  1. 
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Commons,  and  it  is  both  recent  and  perfectly  nneqniTOoal.  It  is 
conched  in  the  following  terms,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  Augast  20, 
1889.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  prefix  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
Labouchere  on  the  19th  nit. 

"ENGLAND  AND  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

"  Mr.  Labouchere  asked  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaire  whether 
he  had  seen  in  the  Times  of  that  morning  an  extract  from  the  National 
Zeitung,  stating : — '  It  \s  beheved  in  the  best-informed  circles  that  au 
understanding  was  arrived  nt  at  Odborne  assuring  an  identity  of  policy 
between  the  Powers  forming  the  Triple  Alliance  and  England  in  European 
questions,  and  making  provision  for  all  the  consequences  of  this  policy.'  He 
would  also  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether  there  was  anyttiing 
justifying  '  the  best-informed  circles '  in  entertaining  this  view. 

"  Sir  J.  Ferousson. — Tlie  article  in  question  is  manifestly  founded  on  pure 
conjecture.  Its  character  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  the  arrangements 
made  with  the  Salisbury  Government  will  be  adhered  to  by  their  successors. 
(Laughter.)  The  reply  that  I  gave  to  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  1 9th  ult. 
i*emains  in  force^namely,  that  the  action  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  event  of  war  breaking  out  will  be  decided,  like  all  other  questions  of 
policy,  by  the  cireumstance-i  of  that  particular  time  and  the  interests  of  this 
country.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  entered  into  no  engagements 
fettering  their  liberty  in  that  respect." 

The  declaration  was  followed  by  an  admission  that  on  the  late  visit  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  England,  conversations  on  the  future  of  Europe 
might  or  must  have  taken  place.  This  addendum  cannot  be  taken  as 
qualifying  the  substance ;  to  which  we  now  refer  only  for  a  limited  pur- 
pose. From  the  rumours  which  have  been  afloat  we  deem  it  to  be 
evident  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  aware,  on  the  one  hand,  of  its  ability 
to  make  war  and  to  contend  for  the  mastery,  with  high  hopes  of  attaining 
it ;  butj  on  the  other,  of  its  inability  to  command  the  continuance  of 
peace,  should  Russia  and  France  join  hands  together  for  the  determi- 
nation of  European  problems  as  yet  unsolved.  The  league  of  peace 
is,  then,  a  solemn  announcement,  first,  of  the  danger  in  which  Europe 
stands  ;  secondly,  of  the  amount  of  force  which  will  be  arrayed  on  one 
of  the  two  sides,  in  the  event  of  war,  should  that  war  break  out  before 
the  end  of  1891 ;  thirdly,  of  the  anxiety  of  its  heads  to  obtain  additional 
strength,  which  is  only  to  be  had  in  a  degree  really  available  by  the 
adhesion  of  England. 

The  general  question  is  of  such  vast  importance  that  no  apology 
can  be  required  for  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  true  and  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  positions  of  the  several  States  ;  above  all  to  ascertain 
whether  the  causes  of  danger  are  superficial  and  conventional,  or  sub- 
stantial and  even  profound.  And,  in  order  to  clear  this  question,  it 
will  be  well  first  to  draw  the  lines  which  appear  to  mark  out  the 
position  of  England,  not  according  to  the  sense  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual or  group  or  party,  but  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  duty, 
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honour,  and  mtereot,  to  wluoh  a  great  European  war  con  nerer  be 
wholly  foreign. 

It  will  bartUy  be  contended  that  the  BHtii^h  ICmpiro  has  any  such 
interest  in  contiiiuntal  war  as  to  Trarraat  its  engaging  ititelf  by  autici- 
pation  to  take  a  port  in  it  simply  as  continental  war.  It  oSen  do 
immediate  or  probable  prospect  of  danger  to  our  shores,  or  tu  the 
Queen's  possessions.  Should  it  eutoil  injury  to  our  commerce,  that 
wonld  not  furnish  us  with  a  legitimate  canae  of  war.  Should  it  be 
likely  to  Ihreateu  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  we  have  to  inquire 
a  little  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  cnncem  with  the  balaocu 
of  power.  It  is  easy  to  nnderstand  that  if  any  Continental  State  were 
now  to  ncquirt'  the  amonnt  and  kind  of  predominance  whieh  Na]V>lpon 
had  attained  before  his  «^'xpedttioti  tn  Moscow,  such  a  ?tatc  of  ibings 
might  drag  Kngland  into  war.  But  anch  a  state  of  things  may  be 
taken  as  impossible.  Itwes  one  thing  to  conquer  or  annex  continental 
conntriea  when  many  of  the  respective  nations  bad  little  scnso  of  interest 
in  their  institutions  or  their  independence,  and  when,  oonseqnently,  war 
was  an  afliiir  brtwren  government  and  goremment ;  and  quite  another 
to  carry  forward  a  similar  enterprise  when  a  spiiit  of  nationality  hu 
been  widely  developed,  and  when,  over  a  large  part  of  ISurope,  the  peoplo 
are  conscious  that  they  themselve-s  have  largely  to  do  with  the  making  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  under  which  they  live.  Nor  is  it  at  all  self- 
evident  in  whose  interest  or  to  whose  detriment  the  balance  of  power 
would  he  injured  by  a  proximate  wai*,  if  at  all.  ThoM  among  ub  who 
speak  most  and  loudest  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  commonly 
mean  not  its  impaitiat  maintenance,  but.  its  maintenance  against  France. 
Yet  it  seems  as  likely  that  the  change  would  bo  to  the  prejudice  of 
France  as  of  Germany.  There  is  not  in  truth  the  remotest  shadow  of  an 
argument  which,  as  mattera  now  stand,  would  be  likely  to  induce  the 
Britisli  nation  to  enter  into  any  engai^-ment  beforehand,  however 
guarded  by  conditions,  to  take  ]^>art  at  the  outset  of  the  approhended 
European  war,  lest  the  balance  of  power  sliould  enlfer  harm. 

There  is  indeed  another  source  of  danger,  which  is  perhaps  kit 
remote,  and  which  makes  a  more  le^ttmate  appeal  to  British  feeKnp 
tiian  tite  possible  tyranny  of  some  one  of  the  Great  Powers  ow*r  the  rest. 
It  is  Bomothing  more  than  possible  to  conceive  a  cormpt  arrangement 
between  two  or  more  of  them  to  accommodate  their  dilTerencps  by  tho 
s]ioliation  or  absorption  of  smaller  i^owers.  Without  inquiring  what 
might  happen  in  the  Balkan  Peninsnla,  it  is  very  difllcntt  to  forget  the 
famous  Benedetti  memorandum,  which  was  distinctly  aimed  at  t,he 
national  existence  of  Belgian.  There  were  indeed  disputes  as  to  fJia 
origin  of  that  memorandum.  It  is,  however,  beyond  dispute  that  tfe 
drew  forth  no  repudiation,  but  slumbered  quietly  in  its  proper  drawer 
until  the  moment  arrived  for  using  it  as  a  telling  weapon  Against 
Napoleon  III.     The  best  and  puteet  part  of  tho  foreign  policy  of 
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lis  country  is  that  which  has  been  directed  to  upholding  the  iude- 

Ipendence  of  the  Becondary  Powers.  It  is  amon^  the  virtues  of 
Ensjland  to  cherish  a  ready  indigTiadon  against  the  oppressiou  of  the 
wcnk  ;  and  a  jast  cause  for  the  intervention  of  Kngland  in  the  next 
^reat  Knropean  stro^le  is  perhaps  tut  likely  to  proceed  from  this 
<^uarter  as  from  any  other.  Bnt  this  is  a  coeo  to  bo  con&Ldorod  only 
whi^n  it  makes  its  approach. 

It  fieems,  tJion,  to  be  imperative  npon  this  country  to  preserve 
intact  and  entire  its  !iln>rty  of  action,  ite  power  and  right  to  adapt  its 
eondnct  to  events.  And  the  tjuestion  arises  whether,  in  this  regard, 
wo  may  now  lay  our  heads  upon  our  pillows  with  a  sense  of  perfect 

Lflecnrtty  ?     llie  annwer  may  possibly  be  fonnd  to  lie  between  Tes  and 

tKo.     I-*et  us  explain. 

In  making  his  dpclaration  on  the  10th  of  Angnst,  in  the  name  of 
Lonl  Salisbury  and  the  preseut  Adminiati-ation,  Sir  James  Fergusson 
used  language  which  presents  to  us  more  than  a  sing-le  aspect.  He 
fltabed  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  the  action  of  the  Government  would 
be  directed  "  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  time  and  the 
interests  of  this  country."     Notliiug  had  been  done  to  fetter  their 

lliberty  in  that  respect.  But  he  also  sought  to  diacrvdit  the  value  of 
an  article  in  a  German  newspaper,   by  pointing  out  that  the  article 

,<x>uld  have  no  authority,  as  it  stated  or  implied  "  that  the  arrange- 

[menta  made  with  the  Salisbury  Govemmyut  will  be  adhered  to  by  their 
icoesaors."     ^ow    the  article  was  eJfectually  extinguished   by  the 

'affirmative  statement  that  the  Under-Secretary  was  empowered  aud 
was  abont  to  make.  Why,  then,  this  surplusage  of  confutation  ? 
And  why  a  oontntatioa  imprudently  referring  to  a  possible  dilference 
between  the    Salisbury   Government    and    its    nuknown   successors? 

iTfarongh  this  litde  rift  in  the  Miniaterial  reply  we  seem  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  whikt.  may  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  to  be  in  a 
condition  at  once  to  acoouut  for  the  reassuring  statement,  and  for  the 
repeated  resuscitations  of  the  disquieting  rumours  that  covenants 
existed  which  secured  the  intervention  of  Kngland. 

Notwithstanding  the  nauseating  recollections  associated  with  the 

|8aliabury-Schouvalofr  agreement  (which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has 
nerer  been  laid  before  Parliament),  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to 
accept,  and  we  do  accept  without  qualification,  the  declaration 
recently  made,  that  there  is  no  treaty,  compact,  or  understanding 
between  Kngland  on  one  side,  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  any  of 
ita  members,  on  the  other,  which  will  bind  a  BritiKli  Government  ns 
such  to  depart  from  nontrality  in  the  event  of  a  continental  war. 
But  how.  then,  to  account  for  the  tenacious  vitality  of  the  disturbing 
rumours,  which  could  hardly  have  obtained  so  much  of  currency 
without  a  foundation  of  eome  kind  ?     AVell :  let  us  suppose*  that  the 

rvery  brilliant  statesman,  who  for  the  first  time  unites  the  functions  of 
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Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister,  should  have  held  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  or  some  of  its  representotiTea,  longaage  to  this  effect: 
That  the  Government  cannot  foresee  the  circnmstancea,  under  which 
war  may  flrise ;  that  they  cannot  predetermine  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  in  circumstances  not  jet  foreseen  ;  that  they  must,  therefore, 
leave  it  entirely  free  ;  bat  that  a  treaty  or  understanding  between 
States  is  one  thing,  while  the  opinion  of  a  Minister—or  even  a 
Cabinet — may  be  another.  That  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and,  as  he  believes,  of  his  colleagues,  if  France  were  to  make  a  wnr  of 
revenge,  or  any  war  for  tha  i-ecovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  would  be 
UL  unjust  war.  and  a  war  so  dangerous  (possibly  with  some  reference 
to  our  free  use  of  the  Meditortanean)  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  keep  Italy  safe  by  sea  agninst  any  French  attack 
threatening  her  in  consequence  of  her  having  become  a  party  to  'the 
Alliance.  We  cannot  but  conceive  it  possible  that  in  some  such  stzun 
of  conversation,  as  this  may  lie  the  reconciliation  between  the  official 
statements,  and  the  unaccredited  bat  yet  persistent  and  obtrusive 
rumours.  And  this  is  no  far-foichcd  supposition.  For  the  announce- 
ment nf  the  Government  that  there  is  no  covenant  is  confined  to  a 
(Iiy  announcement  of  a  fact.  There  Itas  been  no  repudiation,  no 
disRvowal  of  the  principle  of  committing  this  countn",  without  the 
assent  or  knowledge  of  Parliament  or  of  the  people,  to  direct  partid- 
{lation  in  a  continental  war  of  the  uatnr«  which  is  «>  widely  ajqire* 
bonded. 

But  though  we  may  thus  present  condititMuJIy  the  desired  recon- 
ciliation, there  are  other  difRculties  IVom  which  we  do  not  eeeape. 
Such  an  assurance  as  has  bi^en  sketohid  is  in  fhe  nntnre  of  a  favour 
to  Germany,  an  injnry  to  P'rancc.  Political  favours  nre  readily  for- 
gotten, but  the  memory  of  injuries  is  tenaciously  retained.  Further, 
may  it  not  be  said  that  to  adminirter  comfort  of  this  kind  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  then  to  assure  Parliament  that  the  <lJ.«cretion  of 
tJiis  country  remains  abso[nt«1y  free,  wonld  be,  in  the  homely  phrase. 
sailing  rather  near  the  wind  ?  For  supposing  tlio  cajie  to  occur  wluie 
the  present  Cabinet  is  in  office,  it  is  at  least  evident  that  its  member* 
wonld  not  be  absolutely  free.  And  as  we  know,  from  the  montii  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  that  they  will  not  resign  office  unlf-ss  compelled 
by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  from  the  House  of  Commons,  doAs  it 
not  appear  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  might  at  once,  to 
maintain  their  honour,  be  caaght  within  its  voi*tex,  and  fiuitene4 
down  to  their  task,  like  slaves  chained  to  the  oai'  ?  In  such  a  case, 
what'  value  would  attach  to  the  assurance  tliot  no  treaty  or  ond^'^ 
standing  subsists  between  Great  Dritaiii  and  the  membcra  of  Uii> 
Tiipic  Alliance  ? 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  course  supposed  to  have  beeu 
taken,  of  which  two  may  here  be  named.     In  the  first  place^  if  any 
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sach  dwUratioQS  have  been  made,  they  ought  nut  to  remain  a  secret. 

I      We  kare  a  right  to  knon*  what  our  Government,  which  is  padlocked 

^  ii|)oii  us  by  pMrnliar  circumatonces,  Tcould  do  in  snch   an   emerf^cncy. 

^■Germany,  Aosrria,  and  Italy  have  combined  in  the  face  of  day  to  act 

^Mn  a  certain  manner.     If  the  gentlemen  who  now  form   the  Britlsb 

HnCahinet  are  personally  bonnd,  shonld  they  be  in  office,  to  shnro  tltat 

P*»ction,  thCT  oaghtto  be  thus  bound  in  the  face  of  day,  and  ought  not 

to  skulk  in  tJie  rear  of  the  Alliance,  cairying  u  dark  lantern  for  their 

gnidance.     Publicity  is  in  most  continental  States  sompthing  of  on 

exotic.      But  here,  it  is  not  only  tUo  growth  of  our  soil,   it  is  the 

reath  of  onr  nostrils. 

Again :    nothing  in  our  view  can  be   more  preposterous  than  to 

that  England,  baring  gone  thns  far,  could  plant  her  foot  and 

refuRM  lo  gu  farther.     Apart  from  all  other  questions,  who  can  doubt 

that  before  snch  a  war  as  is  eupposed  had  lasted  for  a  couple  of  years, 

perhaps  before   the  expiration   of  a  twelvemonth,   two  at  the  very 

least  of  the  thre<*tbld ,  or  rather  fourfold,  Alliance  would  thunder  at  our 

doons  as  applicants  for  pecaniary  sabsidies  ?    And  we  should  then 

Iiavf  only  the  choice  between  the  total  breakdown  of  our  policy,  and, 

on  the  other  hand,  becoming  ^;mn  entangled  in  the  least  eficctual, 

the  least  honourable,  and  the  most  odious  of  all  the  modes  of  carrying 

on  war. 

I  The  prospect  we  have  presented  is  not  a  cheering  one.     Participa- 

H^oa  in  this  league   of   peace  means,  be   it  observed,  war  with  half 

^Tlurope,  iacloding  our    nearest  neighbour ;  that   neoi-est   nrighiwur 

being  the  Power  with  which,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  wo  have*  had 

Ubnincb  more  of  close  altianoe  than  with  any  other  continental  Statr.     It 

^"  would  be  well  if  oome  extension  could  bo  given  to  tho  bland  explona- 

,     tions  of  Sir  James  Fcrgusson.    Failing,  however,  such  comfort,  we  placo 

^Hfome  reliance  on  the  evident  desire  of  tho  continental  Powera  tg  postpone 

^Bbe  settlement  of  tho  terrible  account,    We  rc-ly  more  largely  on  the 

^^vident  march  of  opinion  on  domestic  questions  in  thiiii  country  which 

may,  before  the  outbreak  of  a  war,   have  secured  to  the  nation  a 

brooder  and   deepex    int^-rpn^tation    of  thf  assurance  vouchsafed   by 

L";rd  Salisbury  than  Lord  Salisbury  himself  may  ever  have  dreamt  of. 

I      Put   farther :   once  or  more  than    once,  during  tlie   sway  of  Lord 

IJoaconsfield.  we  have  seen  war  averted  by  the  rigoroos  action  of 

opinion  ontsidf  and  against   the   Cabinet,  and  we   deem   it  highly 

probable  that  the  preventive  proce-ss  might,  on  a  future  occasion,  be 

■i  Irfvs  prompt,  not  le«s  efficacious. 

So  much  for  the  attitude  and  duty  of  Kngtand.     Now  let  us  make 

round  of  the  Five  Powers;  let  us  assume  the  two  to  be  in  mutual 

derstaoding,  while  tlie  three  ore  in  formal  alliance.     And  let  us 

ut  to  each  of  thorn  in  sucocssiou,  with  duo  deferenci!  and  respect,  tbo 

e-bonoured  ([uestion,  que  fats  tit  dans  Kite  yalire  t 
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Some  among  them  will  oadonbtedly  have  a  ready  answer,  supported 
by  so  much  at  least  of  reasoning  as  even  partiea  in  a  oontmrprsy 
require  each  on  hta  own  side ;  not  demonstration  that  hg  is  right,  but 
indications  that  he  may  bo  right,  and  may  not  unnatnrally  asaumo 
the  right  to  be  on  his  aide.  Snch  is  tho  cow  certainly  with  Germany, 
perhaps  also  with  I-Vance,  in  the  face  of  the  problem  presented  to 
them  by  the  territonr,  now  called  a  Reichsland,  of  Alsaco-Lorrune. 

An  irreconcilable  politician  is  commonly  a  pcrsonaf^e  casyenongh  to 
deal  with.  But  an  irreconcilable  people  is  not :  and  Bmaller  masses 
as  well  as  greater  are  apt  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  gmat  r^nnstion  with 
whom  they  shall  unite.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  fix  by  definitions 
the  action  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  political  societies. 
Their  balances  are  determined  by  experience,  which,  stronger  tlian 
deorees  or  speculations,  has  aggregated  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
into  wholes,  but  has  serered  Belgium  from  IloUand,  Holstein  from 
Denmark,  in  accordance,  as  it  would  seem,  with  natural  laws.  In  aa 
intfirraediate  class  of  cases,  the  secret  of  harmony  is  found  to  lie  in 
local  self-rule,  combined  with  soma  form  of  imperial  control  or  infiaenoe, 
practically  found  sufllcient  to  secure  common  action  in  common  matters. 
Such  are  tho  cases  of  Austria  with  Hnngary,  Russia  with  Finland,  Den- 
mark witli  Iceland,  Sweden  with  Norway.  There  remain  the  instances 
where  the  problem  has  not  yi't  been  solved.  Poles  and  Irishmen  await 
its  solution,  and  a  painful  friction  marks  tho  interval  of  their  susponso. 
Into  which  of  thoso  classes  ia  Alsace-Lorraina  ultimately  to  fall  ? 
Before  1870  it  was  moro  French  than  1ho  average  of  France.  Since 
1870  it  has  been  suhjectod  to  the  full  jiower  of  Oio  German  Kmpira, 
exercised  for  its  tmnsformatton.  Will  OeiTnany  sncoeod,  as  Franco 
succeeded  after  her  conqnest  of  these  territories,  in  ^establishing  an 
union  of  affection  with  them  ?  If  she  does,  she  will  have  complete 
morn!  as  well  aa  legal  right  on  her  side  against  the  roorgnnized  army 
of  France,  against  her  nnforgotten  traditions,  and  against  her  aorely 
wounded  pnde.  But  what  if  she  shonld  fail  in  this  great  and  capital 
purpose,  and  shonld  ultimately  find  herself  to  be  holding  them  only  by 
the  Iu»nd  of  force  ? 

It  would  be  much  to  expect  of  Germany  that  she  slionid  regard  this 
failure,  when  proved,  as  at  once  cancelling  Iier  moral  title.  She  may 
urge  that  she  did  not  assail  them,  or  tlie  France  of  which  they  were  % 
part:  that  in  a  just  war,  which  she  was  compelled  to  prosecute  to 
extremities,  she  fairly  conqnered  them  :  that  her  conquetit  was  ratified 
by  treaty :  that  it  has  not  disturbed  the  European  equilibrium.  Sbo 
may  go  farther,  and  may  question  whether  they  have  a  voice  in  tbtt 
matter,  She  may  say,  a  people  may  exercise  an  authoritative  clioioi*, 
but  they  are  not  a  peopK-.  They  ans  not  even  an  unity.  Alaace  is  cot 
Lorraine,  nor  Lorraine,  Alsace.  Neither  the  two  jointly,  nor  each  of 
tbem  nngly.  hare  a  strong  historical  tmditiou  of  their  own.  or  hare 
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enffered  a  Bolnlion  of  any  coutinuity  except  that  of  an  union  with 
Prance,  which,  though  harmgnioas,  had  not  acquired  anything  like  a 
Tenerable  antiquity.  Can  these  fractional  assemblages  of  human 
beings  claim  the  Eupreme  rig'ht  of  9elf-disposal  ?  Is  not  such  a  right 
limited  by  Nature  and  nsagc  to  communities  having  a  oertain  magni- 
tude, and  ha^'ing  such  marked  features  of  their  own.  aa  to  stamp  them 
with  the  character  of  political  units  entitled  to  independent  action? 

German;  has  a  full  right  to  assert  that  she  did  not  either  covet, 
or  prosecute  with  levity  or  precipitancy,  the  conquest  of  Alsaoe-i 
Lormine.  There  is  or  was  published  in  London  a  little  known 
German  newapapj^r,  which  on  the  eve  of  the  war  in  Jaly  1870, 
exhibited  one  of  the  usnol  placards  of  its  contents,  among  which 
there  were  set  forth  in  conspicuous  charact<Tii  the  words  Snllm  vnr 
SUasB,  odfr  sotlni  wir  riii-hneAt  rnhmm  ?  Shall  wo  take  Alsace,  or 
shall  wft  take  counsel  ?  Kor  was  it  the  fault  of  Germany  that  this 
sagacious  warning  remained  withont  pffl?ct.  The  war  forceii  npon 
her  by  France,  and  npon  France  by  infatnation  in  high  places,  took  its 
course.  It  is  believed  that  to  the  last  Prince  Bismarck  was  arerw  to 
exacting  the  cession  of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  was  overborne  by  military 
inflnonces.  It  is  a  fact,  known  to  have  been  stated  on  unimpeachable 
authority',  that,  at  the  period  when  he  held  his-  famoas  interview  with 
Jnles  Favre,  at  Ferrieres,  he  promised  peace  to  France  on  the  condition 
of  ceding  only  Strasburg  with  its  hanlitm.  Had  thot  magnanimous 
oBer  been  accepted,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  been  spared  all 
immediate  occasion  o£  conflict  between  Germany  and  France,  (or  there 
would  have  been  no  Euru|)ean  (|a(^ioa  depending  on  the  fate  o£ 
Alsac^ljorraiue. 

There  is  such  a  question  at  tliis  moment.  Those  whom  it  concerns 
show  a  prudout  and  laudable  desiro  to  postpone  the  issue,  but  they 
constantly  botray  their  consdousness  oE  ite  existence  And  it  is  a 
moderate  assertion  to  my  that  according  to  the  established  codes  o£ 
national  action.  Germany  not  only  will  defend,  bat  has  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive title  to  defend,  her  possession  of  the  annexed  Reichsland  of 
Alsace- I^rraine.  Gi'rmany,  then,  has  an  easy  answer  as  tn  the  logiti- 
nncy  of  her  place  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  question  how  far  that 
moral  title  can  be  impaired  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  oommoa 
sentiment  of  the  provinces,  is  one  hardly  to  be  solved  by  the  argn- 
ments  of  mere  critics  from  a  distance.  Bnt  there  is  an  aspect  of  the 
cose  which  fairly  comes  within  our  cognisance,  France,  his(<orically 
aware  of  the  identity  of  feeling  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  and  the  rest  of  her  population  before  1870,  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  believe  in  its  persistency.  No  on& 
seems  able  to  predict  with  adequate  grounds  the  result,  or  no-result,  of 
tlie  process,  which  the  Germans  from  their  vantage  ground  of  aothority 
are  resolutely  pressing  forward.     The  measure  for  the  enforce  men 
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of  poBSportB.  to  which  the  yonng  Emperor  clings  with  soch.  tmncity, 
does  not  look  like  success.  We  auinot  cxcludo  the  supposition  that 
they  poseibly  may  fail.  If  the  process  be  ineffectual,  if  tlie  population 
of  Alsaoe  and  Lorraine  stretch  ont  the  hand  of  |>tTsistent  sopplication, 
and  implore  the  ejected  mother  again  to  take  them  to  ber  Ix^som,  can 
she  or  will  she  refuse  ?  Or  can  she  so  frame  her  ideas  and  poHn-  frooi 
this  time  onwards,  as  to  shut  out  this  coulingency  for  ait  time  from 
the  eventualities  which  stand  on  the  line  of  her  political  horizon  ?  If 
she  cannot,  then  slie,  loo,  lias  potentially  a  place  in  the  'jnUit^  in  any 
combination  which  may  be  formed  to  resist  the  Triple  Alliniice. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  tiiat  strong,  aud,  from  their  reapeotiTe 
point£  of  view,  sufficient  motives  may  tend  to  keep  Austria  in  alliflikoe 
with  Ciermony,  aud  to  draw  Kussia  into  co-tjperation  with  France. 
IfOuis  Kapoloon  projected  alterations  in  the  political  map  of  Europe, 
which  restricted  Austria  on  hor  German  aud  westward  Hide,  and  gave 
her  compeDSAti<m  iu  tho  East.  And  Lord  Salisbury  lias  haili^  an 
good  tidings  for  mankind  Uie  scheme  which  would  hring  AuHLrian 
jnwer  nearer  to  Constantinople,  though,  he  must  know  that  many 
Anstrians,  perhaps  the  most  and  wisest,  regard  with  aversion  a  polity 
which,  by  the  reinforcement  of  the  Slavonic  element,  would  disturb  the 
doUoate  and  critical  balance  of  races  and  nationalities  In  that  curionaly 
constructed  Kmpire.  The  supposed  or  real  necessities  of  1678  gare 
her  at  Bixlin  an  extension  of  responsibJUy  and  power  in  that  directaoo, 
by  investing  her  with  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Tg  this  she  si-cms  gratuitously  to  have  added  a  sort  of  sponsorship  for 
the  Government  of  Servia,  which  as  has  long  been  known  to  the 
instmctw!,  and  has  now  become  palpable  to  the  world  tlirougli  glaring 
facts,  has  been  extremely  unpalatable  to  the  Servians.  On  the  other 
hand,  Russia,  unless  greatly  belied,  has  exhibited  with  less  diBguise 
her  policy  of  intervention  in  Biil)»arin.n  concerns.  Tlie  splendid  service 
which  she  rendered  to  that  people  in  1877  was  calculated  to  ensure 
to  her  an  immense  moral  influence,  had  she  been  content  to  rely  on  it. 
Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  partirolarg  of  her  conduct.  But 
it  is  the  place  to  observe  that  both  of  these  great  Empires  appear  to 
regard  the  Balkan  Peninsula  as  intended  by  Providi^uce,  not  for  inde- 
pendent enjoyment  by  it«  on'n  inliabitaots,  but  for  the  eventaal 
aggrandisement  of  one  of  these  Powers,  and  for  a  field  of  present 
rivaliy  between  the  two. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  coutvst  between  tbem,  the 
overwnght  of  Russia  in  the  possession,  of  advantages  for  waging  it  ie 
immense.  She  has  some  sort  aud  degree  of  hold  upon  the  goodwill  of  tlie 
|»upulation»,  through  the  remembninco  of  previous  services.  Austria 
boa  none.  Russia  would  appear  in  the  real  or  asEumed  character  uf 
ft  liberator.  Austria  could  not.  Of  the  two  Empires  hers  is  at  uooe 
the  more  powerful  and  tho  more  compact.     The  Southern  SUva  are 
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andoabted  loT«rs  of  freedom,  and  have  shown  excellent  capacity  for 
QBing  it  In  this  respect  the  institutions  of  Aastria  are,  in  a  degree, 
nsarar  to  their  standard  than  the  ahsolatimn  of  Rnaato.  Bat  can 
these  institationa  be  said  to  have  mado  themselves  at  any  janctnra 
bvonrably  felt  in  the  foroign  policy  of  Austria,  and,  if  not,  can  this 
incidental  trait  form  an  appreciable  weight  in  the  scale  ?  Anotlier 
moet  seriona  di'awbock  to  Aaatrian  influence  with  tho  Balkan  popula- 
tiion«  ia  that  marked  hostility  to  everything  Slavonic  outside  her  own 
borders,  which  secured  for  Turkey  the  strong  sympathies  of  tho 
Magyars  throughout  the  last  great  elniggle.  In  tho  groat  particulnr 
of  race,  Aastria  has  a  very  large  Slavonic  minority  among  her  people, 
but  nowhere  and  in  nothing  does  their  inflnence  prevail  ngainst  rival 
forces ;  whil<>  Raraia  is  a  genuinely  and  intensely  Slavonic  power. 
In  the  still  greater  particular  of  religion,  thongh  the  spirit  of  the 
.SoQthem  Churches  may  not  be  identical  with  that  which  governs  the 
Chnrch  and  State  system  of  the  North,  and  the  (iW/it*  carried  down 
from  Czar  to  Czar,  yet  the  oneness  of  ci-eed,  of  tradition,  and  suh- 
Uially  of  rite,  would  of  itself  turn  the  scale  against  Austria, 
rhich  ia  essentially  a  Itomau  or  Romish  power,  aud  which  stteitis 
unable  to  dlesociate  it£  jwliLical  predominance  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina from  the  spirit  and  thu  processes  of  a  veiled  proselytism. 

There  is  another  moUvf,  more  felt  than  spoken  of,  which  deeply 
touches  Ilussian  action  in  the  Levant,  Two  Powers  may  be  said  tu 
share  between  them  Lhe  coasts  uf  the  EuxUio :  Turkey  and  Russia. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Uuseiia,  however  destitute  she  may  bo  of 
lawful  title  to  the  jiowseiwion  of  Constantino |)1«,  should  permanently 
acquiesce  in  that  mannfacturfnl  contri\'ance  which,  under  the  name  of 
Kui-tj|wan  law,  impristms  her  ships  of  war  in  the  Block  Sea,  am] j 
absoluiely  denies  them  the  only  access  which  Nature  has  funiishodi 
for  them  throii<;h  the  Bosphorus  aud  Darijaneltes  to  tlie  ^fediter- 
ranean  and  the  Atlantic. 

If  this  rivalry  in  the  Balkan  Venlnsula  undeniably  exist,  it 
conirtilutrti  an  ample  account  of  the  motives  which  lead  Austria  t-o 
aeek  t-o  stri'n|!^heii  herself,  by  association  with  her  more  robust 
Northern  slsler,  against  a  military  superiority  to  which  are  added 
on  the  side  of  her  competitor  so  many  elements  of  advantage.  So 
far  we  may  n^grt't,  bnt  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  divisions  of 
continental  Kurope  in  its  greater  States. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  remaining  name  of  Italy  the  case  is 
reversed.  For  the  four  other  Powera  we  find  abounding  circum- 
stances, which,  us  they  may  severally  hold,  throw  them  into  certain 
combinations  or  antagonisms.  But  none  of  these  have  the  smallest 
application  to  Italy.  Every  maxim  of  policy,  even.-  suggestion  of 
common  sense,  and  the  dictates  of  a  necessity  nothing  less  than 
tmmpet-tongued,   forbid  (o  Italy  all  intermixtnre  in  Cisalpine  auti- 
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putliies  or  conflicts.  It  is  best  to  be  plwi  on  tltese  occasions.  TVe 
will  therefore  not  scruple  to  kit  that  the  appearance  oC  Italy  in  th« 
Triple  Alliance  is  no  better  thou  a  gigantic  piece  of  political  Lom- 
fixilery,  wluch  is  so  atrangn  as  to  be  grotesque,  and  u-hich  would  npen 
be  comic  if  it  were  not  ruinons.  But  there  &he  i£,  and  the  fact  of  h^^r 
presence)  is  perhaps  the  most  signal  illnstration  ever  yet  afforded,  in 
the  ]}otilical  sphere,  of  the  proTerbial  remark  that  fact  ia  stranger 
than  fiction. 

Whcii>  by  tbo  greatest  u)aater-&1>roko  of  the  last  hajf-centnry,  the 
illustrious  Cavour  sent  15,000  men  to  the  Crimea,  and  thns  secured 
for  his  otiuntry,  at  almost  no  cost  or  risk,  a  continjf»^nt  place  Emong 
the  Great  Powers  of  Enrope,  a  result  n-as  achiertd  which  was  nothing 
less  than  stupendous  with  reference  to  the  means  employed  Kerer-WM 
there  snch  a  case  of  good  brickmaking  without  straw.  Tlien,  if  ever, 
approached  and  arrived  the  time  when  Italian  statesmen,  in  all  politics 
beyond  their  own  borders,  should  have  taken  for  their  motto  "  Rest 
and  be  thankful."  Italy  h'nd  to  complete,  through  alliances  astoui^- 
iugly  fortunate,  the  work  of  her  own  integration.  Could  she  not  rest 
oout«ut  with  successes  which  were  of  an  astounding  magnitude,  and 
which  were  principally  due  not  to  herself,  but  to  others  ?  If  slic  goes 
on  to  assume  responsibilities  that  are  not  her«,  and  to  court  dangers 
thut  need  never  threaten  her,  for  purposes  which  can  only  be  th<j«o  of 
Beliiah  and  thoughtless  aggrandisement,  her  conduct  is  no  wi»er  than 
that  of  some  youngster  at  Muute  Carlo,  whose  early  winnings,  by 
drawing  him  on  to  great«r  and  yet  greater  risks,  iKcome  the  eilicieut 
cause  of  tiis  final  ruin. 

By  the  provisions  of  Nature,  Italy  was  marked  out  for  a  ounserra> 
tive  forci*  in  Eui-opi^  As  Gnglaud  is  cut  olT  by  the  Chaund,  so  is 
Italy  by  the  mountiuns,  from  the  continental  mass.  There  are  even 
those  who  think  that  the  Alps  form  the  more  effective  demarcation  of 
the  two.  If  England,  however,  commits  follies,  they  are  tJie  follies  of 
a  strong  man  who  can  afford  to  waste  a  portion  of  his  resonroefl  with- 
out greatly  affecting  tlie  sum  total.  She  has  paid  off  (a  poor  aRair) 
two  hundred  millions  of  debt  since  the  peace  of  1815.  Were  she 
(which  Uod  forbid)  again  to  raiso  her  debt  throngfa  war,  say  ereu 
from  seven  hundred  millions  to  two  thousand,  she  would  still  stand 
immeasurably  better  than  she  did  at  that  epoch.  She  has  a  huge  free 
margin,  on  which  she  might  scrawl  a  long  list  of  follies  and  even 
crimes,  without  damaging  the  letter-press.  Hut  where  and  what  is 
the  free  margin  in  the  case  of  Italy,  a  country  which  has  contrived  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace,  from  the  date  of  her  reatowd 
independence,  to  treble  (or  something  near  it)  the  t^nxation  of  bor 
people,  to  raise  the  charge  of  her  debt  to  a  point  higher  than  that  of 
England,  and  to  arrive  within  one  or  two  short  paces  of  national 
bonkroptf^? 
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The  Italian  people  ar«  aa  fall  of  viitaes  as  they  aro  of  chamu 
Bat  Italiaa  poUtios  are  not  wholiy  without  defects ;  aad  among  these 
was  noticeable,  before  Cavour  put  his  EtroDg  hand  tu  the  helm,  a  ten- 
denoy  to  the  theatrical,  which  haa  reappeared  of  late  years  in  enlarged 
dimonHions.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  be  it  admitted,  when  poUtioB  ar» 
theatnoally  dealt  with,  to  have  upon  paper  on  army  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  inea ;  to  aeu  unsurpassed  iron  men-of-war  aSoat  in  the  Italian 
harbonrs,  at  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  sterling  oaoh; 
to  ham  Italy,  which  for  so  many  ages  knew  nothing  of  Germany 
except  from  contact  witli  her  iron  hvol,  lauded  in  the  German  pre^s ; 
to  find  the  exoejlent  King  Qmnbert  i^ted  (but  not  for  his  oxoellonce) 
and  bepraised  ;  and  when  Si|^or  Crispi,  trarolling  in  his  snite,  has 
an  interview  with  Prince  Uisniarck,  to  hear  of  the  minutes  or  llie 
bonrs  daring  which  "  the  two  statesmen  "  were  closeted  together.  But 
thiae  are  the  arms  of  copper,  which  Italy  receives  in  exchange  for  her 
arms  of  gold  ;  and  it  requires  no  closeting  to  learn  that  the  inclusion 
of  Italy  in  any  Ciaalpiue  alliance,  fbr  or  against  France,  or  Germany, 
or  anybody  else,  is  a  one-sidt-d  bargain,  the  trinmph  of  the  stronger 
over  the  weaker  miud,  and  the  harbinger  of  downfall  or  of  woe. 

All  this,  however,  undoubtedly  impKes  that  Italy  has  no  enemy 
on  this  side  the  Alps.  By  joining  the  Alliance  she  has  taken  a  step 
which  implies,  on  the  coutrary,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  h^r  recent 
Goverxuuents,  she  has  out-  eueuiy,  aud  that  that  enemy  is  France. 
Sad  aa  the  avowal  may  be,  it  must  be  coafe8si<d  that  two  natioos 
may  conceivably  go  to  war  us  dog  aud  cat  go  to  war,  wiih  no  greater 
cause,  and  with  rather  less  title  t<j  respect.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  deny 
that  in  the  surfaco-ojunion  of  onf  or  Wtli  countri<')^  there  is  plenty 
of  animosity  afloat,  the  scum  is  tliick  upon  the  face  of  the  cauldron. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the  independent  mind, 
or  Uiafc  the  populnr  masses,  of  either  nation,  share  tliene  got-up  or 
official  enmities.  1'nulitiooal  hatred  between  them  there  is  none  : 
for  if  the  historic  record  of  France  towards  Italy  be  not  absolutely 
clear,  at  least  it  will  War  favourable  com]>ari5on  with  that  of  Autitria, 
and  of  Germany,  Ihroiigh  its  relations  with  Austria,  prior  to  l86(i. 
Italy  sins  against  policy,  and  sins  also  against  jnstic4>,  if  she  moulds 
her  policy  into  hostile  forms  towards  any  Enninenn  State  on  the 
ground  of  events  which  happened  when  her  own  Uovemmenta  were 
the  friends  of  the  stranger,  and  used  him  for  their  evil  pnrposes. 
Plainly  she  ought  to  recollect  the  great  service  rendered  her  in  1866  by 
Gennany,  and  the  yet  greater  service  which  she  received  from  France 
in  16Sd  ;  a  service  still  greater  than  that  of  1866,  because  he  that 
breaks  the  first  link  of  the  captive's  chains  makes  the  most  effeotcal 
contribntion  towards  his  complete  and  final  freedom. 

It  may  have  been,  and  probably  it  was,  a  paltry-  measure  on  the 
part  of  Ni^eon  HI.  to  exact  from  Italy  a  payment  towards  the 
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liquidation  of  the  cltar^s  iDcarred  in  the  short  war,  best  kuuwn  in 
coDnection  with  the  names  of  MaK^^ta  and  tiolferino.  Savoy,  indeed, 
conld  under  no  circa  instances  hare  been  moved  in  fi*eedoni  aiid  harmooy 
with  a  great  ItuJian  Uiiigdom,'  but  the  esactfd  cession  ol  Nice  was  a 
measure  condemned  by  the  liberal  sentiment  of  Karopb  Theae, 
however,  are  simply  limited  deductions  froni  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  immeaBurable;  They  do  not  cancel  the 
obligation  itself,  and  they  impart  an  evil  taint  to  any  conree  of  action 
which  proves  that  it  bos  already  been  f(ii-gott«n. 

But  the  shining  sorvice  of  1850,  blaw>ned  on  the  page  of  history, 
is  not  the  only  reason  which  makes  the  accession  of  Italy  to  the 
Triple  Allianoi?  a  matter  of  minglt^d  gri«f  and  marvel  to  those  English- 
men, who  felt  strong  and  early  sympathy  with  her  upward  and  onward 
movement,  and  rejoioed  in  that  happy  spirit  of  co-operation  between 
Italy  and  their  own  country,  which  is  reasonably  believed  to  have 
produced  important  and  betieficiBi  rcsultH  at  corttun  junctures  of 
Enropean  policy.  It  is  with  an  eameatnefu  proportioned  to  tho 
strength  of  their  intcrfat  in  Italy  that  they  d(-pr«?affl  and  dmionnoe 
wimt  >4t>ems  \ti  thi?m,  iijKin  ansrioQa  cODsideralion,  a  course  of  suicidal 
action.  It  is  suicidal  when  it  happens  to  be  directed  against  France, 
but  it  would  not  have  be^n  a  whit  less  irrational  if  it  had  Austriii 
or  Germany  for  ifs  mark,  .\nimosity,  growing  into  hostility,  ivitliout 
cause  both  just  and  of  aderjuate  magnitude,  is  a  great  sin.  Ther^  is  no 
such  cause  as  between  France  and  Italy.  Somelimr-s  wt-  are  told  that 
Fmnc<*  behaved  ill  to  Italy  in  Tunis ;  but  Italy  never  would  have  set- 
up political  pretensions  there,  were  it  not  for  the  provali>nce  of  |-hat  i  Iten^ 
trical  spirit  which  seems  (o  have  been  the  e^'il  genius  of  Bome  among' 
ber  more  recent  statesmen.  >>ometimes  it  is  complained  that  a  »ectiun 
of  French  opinion  is  against  her  in  the  vital  question  of  the  temporul 
power.  But  that  section  is  the  very  same  which  is  in  deadly  hostility 
to  the  French  Kepoblic.  and  which  ought  to  tje  count^Tacted  by  fraokly 
cuitivatiug  the  liberal  sympathies  of  the  French  nation  at  large. 
Who  can  aay  that  German  or  Austrian  opiniou  will  ultimately  aifoi-d 
a  firmer  support  to  Italy  in  the  J^apal  controversy,  than  the  opinion  of 
Fmnce  ? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  duty  of  Italy  to  nvnid 
intermeddiiug  in  Cisalpine  contlict-s  is  dictated  not  more  by  political 
honour  and  conatstency,  than  hy  the  stricteiit  and  sterne-st  laws  of  self* 
pre^ervotion.  Italy  is  an  unit'-d  counlry,  and  she  derives  her  title  to 
national  existence  wholly  and  absolutely  from  the  doctrines  of  popnlar 
wOl.  She  cannot  honourably  undertake  engagements  which  might  bind 
ber  to  aid  in  suppressing  anywhere  popular  will  by  rnilitnry  forcv. 
Should  it  happen  tbat.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  found  to  remain  meurnbly 
French  in  sentiment,  that  France,  listt-ning  to  ber  appeal,  shonld  at  somo 
future  time  enter  into  a  straggle  which,  cc  kypothed^  would  be  a  war 
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of  Ubcradon ;  and  tiiat  Italy  vns  found  to  act  as  a  member  of  u 
military-  partnership  foriho  puqwao  of  BtiHing  local  frepdom,  even  in 
an  art-a  ut  limiU'd  ;  fhen,  whatever  might  bo  said  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  there  wonld  bo  i-ecoi-ded  agaiust  Italy  one  of  tho  gravest,  one 
of  the  most  shocking  scaadaU  in  history.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  thfiBo  pages  to  incriniinat'^  tht>  condnct  of  any  Power,  bnt 
et|nity  secmt  to  reqnire  the  remark,  since  Italy  in  a  liberal  and 
popntar  Smt«,  that  Franc<^  has  promote  tbi^  canse,  or  evi^n  fonght  the 
hftttlp,  of  lilxTty  on  more  than  one  occasion.  She  has  promoted  the 
emancipation' of  Greecn,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Spain,  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  Lebanon,  the  Union  of  the  Dauabtan  Principalities  ;  and 
aome  of  ns  may  now  be  sorry  that  sh'?  was  prevented,  iu  1310,  from 
ndvanmog  and  elevating  the  status  of  Egypt.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  draw  np  any  similar  record  on  behalf  of  tho  principal  membei'S 
of  the  Triple  AUiance.  If  Euch  is  the  state  of  the  case  on  the 
side  of  honoar^  feeling,  and  consistency,  what  aspect  does  it 
present  when  we  examine  it  on  grounds  of  rational  calcalation  ? 
Has  she  reason  to  sappose  that  France  cherishes  the  ovil  intention  of 
making  war  upon  her?  Or  nirht-r  is  it  not  plain,  and  beyond  dis- 
pute»  that  France  is  in  a  condition,  vi-ealthy  indeed  and  strong,  and 
periiapa  well  ei|iiippe(l,  but  one  in  which  she  cannot  uffoi-d  to  waste 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  her  resources  ?  Now  there  is  no  mark  of  waste  so 
j^roea  and  fatuous  as  to  turn  gratuitously  into  enemies  those  who 
might  be  friends.  To  aacriVie  to  France  in  her  present  position 
hostih*  designB  against  Italy  is  to  impute  to  her  the  extremp  of 
wickedness  combined  with  the  extreme  of  folly.  No  doubt  there  may 
be  found  casps  where  such  extremes  have  bee-u  combined  ;  biit  rntional 
calcnlation  takes  for  its  matoinals  the  usual  forms  of  human  -motive, 
and  the  aTemge  of  conduct,  and  not  those  exceptional  and  prodigious 
eases  which  may  occur,  as  frolics  of  Natnre,  once  iu  a  generation  or  a 
centurj-. 

And  what  are  the  internal  conditions  m»der  which  Italian  states- 
men are  onn  tern  plating  an  enti^rprise,  from  which  Don  Quixot*  would 
have  shrunk  in  dismay  ?  They  may  be  set  forth  intelligibly  in  very 
few  words.  Hrst  of  all,  it  »eems  plain  that  a  nation's  infancy  is  not 
suited  to  the  effortj^  which  demand  full  maturity  of  strength.  Italy 
10  old  in  the  civilization  of  ber  people,  but  young  in  jwlitical  expe- 
rience. The  giistle  has  not  yet  hardened  intu  bone.  The  noblest 
charger  must  needs  break  down,  if  he  have  t«  begin  his  campaigning  as 
a  colt.  But  there  is  unhappily  the  yet  mure  oommanding  considera- 
tiuQ  that  financial  e.\cvR5es  have  already  brought  abont  a  premature 
di-Tn-pilude.  Jn  peace  Italy  already  totters  under  a  taxation  tnily 
afflictive.  She  has  to  lament  the  prevalence?  among  her  |)eople 
of  grinding  though  not  aniversol  distress.  The  inesorable  lignres 
uf   her  public  ftccoants  demonstrate  that  alt  the  resoorcee,   com- 
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mtmly  hasbanded  for  the  extreme  contingencies  of  war,  have 
bettn  already  dissipated  amidst  the  serenity  of  perf«>ct  pesco.  Tha 
neglect  and  apatliv  of  tlip  older  Govemmeats,  now  happily  (lis- 
placed,  lefb  Italy  aadnr  special  and  urgent  oecessilieH  of  internal 
development,  wbidi  aro  in  direct  competition  with  the  dei-oming 
demands  of  her  military  And  navnl  establishments  ;  that  is  to  My,  of 
her  eccentric,  and  perhaps  unexomplod,  tbrei<^  policy.  And  the 
Power  that  has  calmly  embraced  this  policy,  which  may  be  called  une 
of  demeutaiion,  is  tho  very  Power,  and  tlie  only  Power,  that  carried 
folded  in  her  own  boRom  a  Foo  aalBciently  Cunnidablc  to  make  even 
Boch  lesBona  of  prudence,  as  miprht  be  optional  ibr  others^  imperative 
upon  her.  Every  onomy  of  Italy  will  know  that  she  has  to  reckon 
a  port  of  her  population,  donbtlesa  a  minor,  but  possibly  a  consider- 
able and  somewhat  powerfnl  part,  who  are  the  Pope's  men  first,  and 
the  Kinf^'s  men  afterwards ;  nnd  that  he  can  negotiate  with  a  great 
personagrt  seatoil  in  the  Vatican,  who  bos  the  disposal  of  the  heartEi, 
and  at  the  critical  time  perhaps  also  of  the  hfuids,  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  respectable  fraction  of  Italians. 

purely  tlie  statesmen  who,  in  a  state  of  things  whereof  the 
abrogate  is  almost  intolerable  (and  is  worse  each  day  than  it  was 
the  day  before),  can  employ  themselves  in  creating  dangers  abwlutcly 
gratuitous,  must  be  adepts  such  ns  the  world  has  rarely  ae-en  in  tiie 
art  of  shutting  their  eyes. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  this  be  a  true  picture  of  the  case,  thrn,  in 
introdncing  the  Italian  people  iuto  the  Eui-opean  concert,  th<>re  has 
only  been  created  a  new  obstacle  to  peace,  instead  of  that  fresh 
gnarantee  of  stable  equilibrium  which  impartial  observers,  forming 
their  estimato  from  the  grnat  charoctier  and  policy  of  Cavoar.  had 
desired  and  hoped  from  iha  erection  of  Italy  iuto  u  great  Powco:. 
But  there  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that  the  policy  of  the  more  recent 
Governments  had  received  its  inspiration  from  the  nation.  The 
theory  of  sulf-govemment  la  a  gain  for  mankind,  but  it  is  a  long  way, 
•'a  far  cry,"  from  the  theory  to  the  perfect  practice.  Even  in  this 
oountiy,  what  multitudes  of  people  give  their  votes  according  to  the 
preerare  not  of  what  is  greatest,  but  of  what  is  nearest ;  jnst  as,  if 
your  child  has  the  i«arlet  fever,  you  are  more  impressed  than  by  the 
news  that  five  hnndred  people  have  been  drownetl  by  a  flood  in  China. 

A  sleq)le8s  vigilance,  an  incessant  activity,  a  large  command  nnd 
free  expenditnre  of  time,  constitut-c  the  conditions  which  alonn  coald 
enable  the  moss  of  a  people  to  restrain  all  sectional  foroes  and  all 
partial  tendencies,  and  to  determine  from  point  to  point  tite  fashion  in 
which  ita  own  public  interests  are  to  be  handled.  'Iliis  aggregates  of 
silent  inSaences  upon  tlte  State  is  usually  lodg(Hl  in  persons  who  hava 
wealth,  or  station,  or  culture.  All  of  these  imply  command  of  leisure, 
and  the  power  to  make  appropriations  of  time  sudi  as  the  multituda 
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cannot  from  the  pressure  of  their  daily  necessities  afford.  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  people,  we  may  call  these  persons  of  influence  the 
select.  Having  leisure,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  heing  pressed  by  daily 
toil  or  care  for  their  subsistence,  they  hare  a  free  margin  of  time 
available  for  the  constant  supervision  of  political  affairs,  which,  it  must 
be  observed,  have  in  themselves  great  attractions  for  men  of  leisure 
and  of  easy  circumstances.  The  nation,  then,  is  divided  into  these 
two  parts :  the  first,  inferior  in  force  when  directly  pitted  against  the 
other;  the  second  superior  in  force,  but  requiring  to  be  roused  and  dra^vn 
away  from  standing,  and  more  or  less  imperative,  avocations,  in  order  to 
bring  its  force  to  bear.  On  the  few  occasions  when  the  facts  are 
palpable  and  salient,  motive  is  proximate  and  urgent,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere well  warmed,  the  people,  being  awakened,  will  have  their  own 
way.  But  as  to  that  lai^e  proportion  of  afiairs  which  is  either  unim- 
portant, or  without  salient  and  telling  interest,  or  recondite,  or  with 
isaaes  hidden  from  view,  down  to  the  present  day  all  these  affairs, 
which  coustitnte  the  vast  majority,  have  in  all  European  countries 
been  mainly  in  the  hands  and  under  the  management  of  the  leisured 
classes.  And  all  this  manifestly  applies  in  a  particular  degree  to  what 
are  regarded  departmentally  as  foreign  affairs,  of  which  not  one  but 
all  are  of  necessity  remote'  from  the  eye,  and  which  are  for  the  most 
part  only  apprehended  by  a  nation  when  remedies  for  error  are  too 
late,  and  procrastination  is  followed,  and  its  evil  results  often  aggra- 
vated, by  precipitancy. 

It  is  difficult,  with  the  imperfect  means  we  possess,  to  say  positively 
that  the  Italian  Government  does  not  in  this  grave  matter  represent 
the  people.  Yet  the  signs,  as  far  as  they  go,  suggest  that  conclusion. 
Within  no  long  period,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  University  students 
(who  are  the  warmest  of  patriots)  have  made  vigorous  demonstrations 
in  this  sense.  The  voice  of  what  may  be  termed  the  literary  portion 
of  the  press  has  sounded  in  many  quarters  to  the  same  effect.  For* 
example,  in  this  very  month,  an  emphatic  denunciation  of  the  policy 
faas  proceeded  from  the  Marchese  Alfieri  di  Sostegno.'  No  manifesta- 
tion of  individual  opinion  in  that  country  could  possibly  carry  greater 
weight  than  the  Peiisicri  of  lacini.t  one  of  the  few  Italians  still 
surviving  who  have  received  the  lessons  of  experience  in  all  the  stages 
of  the  great  revolution  of  the  Peninsula,  and  who  are  qualified  to 
point  the  moral  that  they  teach. 

How  different  might  and  should  have  been  the  prospects  of  Italy ! 
Her  people  have  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  nationality  with  a  rapidity 
and  a  thoroughness  beyond  the  highest  expectations  of  their  friends. 
Self-government  at  many  points  on  the  surface  of  the  country  vindi- 
cates itself,  in  despite  of  the   enormous   taxation,  by  material  and  by 

•  Nineltenlh  Century,  Sept.  1889 :  "  Italy  Drifting.'' 

t  "  Pcnsieri  Bulla  politica  Itidiaiui."    Firenze :  Girelli.     188d. 
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social  developments.  All  the  hazards  of  a  tremendons  transition 
have  been  faced,  with  a  complete  success.  The  King  and  the  Qaeen 
reign  in  the  hearts  as  well  as  over  the  bodies  of  their  snbjects.  It 
would  be  very  difficnlt  for  either  the  Pope  or  the  clergy  (many  of 
whom  are  believed  to  be  liberal)  to  make  ont  a  case  of  practical 
grievance  nnder  the  existing  ^stem.  The  party  of  reaction  never 
can  be  formidable  to  a  country  which  has  no  enemies,  and  no  serions 
ground  of  quarrel  with  any  State  or  nation  in  the  world,  unless  she 
herself  chooses  spontaneously  to  sow  the  dragon's  teeth  from  which 
the  hostile  army  are  to  spring.  Italy  by  Nature  stands  in  alliance 
neither  with  anarchy  nor  with  Cjesarism,  but  Ti-ith  the  cause  and  the 
advocates  of  rational  liberty  and  progress  throughout  Europe.  Never 
had  a  nation  greater  advantages  from  soil  and  climate,  from  the 
talents  and  dispositions  of  the  people  j  never  was  there  a  more 
smiling  prospect  (if  we  may  fall  back  upon  the  graceful  fiction)  from 
the  Alpine  tops,  even  down  to  the  Sicilian  promontories,  than  that 
which  for  the  moment  has  been  darkly  blurred.  It  is  the  heart's 
desire  of  those,  who  are  not  indeed  her  teachers  but  her  friends,  that 
she  may  rouse  herself  to  dispel  once  and  for  ever  the  evil  dream  of 
what  is  not  so  mnch  ambition  as  affectation,  may  acknowledge 
the  true  conditions  under  which  she  lives,  and  it  perhaps  may  not 
be  yet  too  late  for  her  to  disappoint  the  malevolent  hopes  of  the  foes 
of  freedom,  and  to  fulfil  every  bright  and  glowing  prediction  which 
its  votaries  have  ever  uttered  on  her  behalf. 

OUTIDAKOS. 


iSSg] 


CHEAP  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSION 
EDUCATION. 

A  REPLY. 


IT  is  a  sign  tliat  the  missionary  movement  has  attained  its  majority 
when  it  begins  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  forces  by  which  the 
future  of  mankind  must  be  moulded.  Thus  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend's 
article  in  the  July  number  of  this  Review  is  specially  interesting  to 
those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  missionary  cause.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  for  one  who  welcomes  the  appearance  of  such  an 
article,  and  especially  for  one  who  sympathizes  with  the  broad  conclu- 
sion it  arrives  at,  to  say  anything  against  it.  Still,  it  is  important 
that  the  beginnings  of  criticism  on  missions  by  thoughtful  publicists 
should  be  based  on  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  facts.  There  is  no 
publicist  in  whose  fairness  I  have  more  confidence  than  in  Mr. 
Townsend's.  But  he  is  as  liable  as  other  men  to  fall  into  the  errors 
which  lurk  in  generalities.  Nor  is  it  astonishing,  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  rapidity  of  change  in  such  phases  of  Indian  life  as 
change  at  all,  that  important  elements  should  be  overlooked  by  one 
whose  acquaintance  with  Indian  missions  has  depended  for  a  genera- 
tion on  the  unsympathetic  utterances  of  secular  newspapers  and  the 
small  details  which  alone  find  place  in  ordinary  Mission  Reports. 
That  Mr.  Townsend  has  fallen  into  mistakes  which  could  hardly  be 
made  by  one  acquainted  with  Indian  missions  as  they  are,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  show. 

With  the  greater  part  of  what  he  says  in  the  first  part  of  his 
article,  ^  to  the  procurability  of  "  cheap  missionaries,"  every  man 
who  knows  India  and  is  not  biassed  against  missions  will  substan- 
tially agree.  Tet  even  there  he  betrays  the  distance  of  his  stand- 
point and  the  consequent  vagueness  of  hia  knowledge.  He  ascribes 
much  of  the  existing  desire  to  screw  down  the  income  of  missionaries 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  ministers  at  home 
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on  account  of  the  Iiigli  place  held  hy  them  in  the  esteem  of  congrega- 
tions. "The  missionaries  are  their  heroes."  "Morally  the  mi»- 
Bionary  caste  is  regarded  as  the  Brahmin  caste  of  the  clergy — the 
best,  the  most  tried,  the  most  efficient."  It  is  tme  that  some  each 
feeling  existed  in  Mr.  Townsend'a  boyhood,  bat  it  is  the  pnrest  fancy 
that  it  prevails  now.  Doubtless  some  relics  of  it  may  be  fomid  by  a 
careful  seeker.  In  the  remoter  parts  of  East  Anglia — if  "  Arcady  "  has 
become  aware  of  the  existence  of  missions — and  in  congregationa  far 
np  Wensleydale  or  Swaledale,  the  missionary  is  perhaps  regarded  as  a 
hero  still.  Bat  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  any  fonn  of 
church  life  in  England  or  Scotland  (for  Protestant  Ireland  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty),  know  that  such  ideas  have  passed  away. 
Setting  aside  a  few  like  Selwyn,  DnfF  and  Livingstone,  misaionaries 
have  long  been  regarded  by  the  balk  of  ordinary  church-goers  as  men 
who  have  gone  abroad  because  they  could  not  get  a  comfortable 
settlement  at  home.  I  believe  there  are  few  congregations  in  England, 
and  I  know  there  are  none  in  Scotland,  at  least  in  any  central  situa- 
tion, where  an  intimation  that  the  services  were  to  be  conducted  by  a 
missionary,  about  whom  nothing  except  his  being  a  missionary  waa 
known,  would  not  do  immensely  more  to  empty  the  church  than  to 
fill  it.  And  about  the  way  in  which  congregations  regard  men  who 
wish  to  settle  at  home  after  a  few  years  abroad,  it  would  be  ea^  to 
tell  both  pathetic  and  amusing  stories.  The  contempt  for  missionaries 
is  probably  not  so  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  pendulum  is 
swinging  back.  In  Scotland,  at  all  events,  it  has  begun  to  be  recog- 
nized that  misaionaries  have  not  all  been  driven  to  leave  home,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  fairly  on  a  par  with  the  home  pastors  who  were 
their  class-fellows  at  college.  But  to  say  that  they  are  regarded  as 
superior  to  home  pastors,  or  to  deny  that  they  have  long  been  looked 
down  on,  is  simply  ludicrous  to  those  who  are  in  personal  contact 
with  church  afiairs.  The  notion  of  missionaries  being  overpaid  arises 
directly  from  their  being  regarded  as  inferior  articles,  which  are  bad 
bargains  if  not  got  cheaply,  infinitely  more  than  in  an  inverted 
fashion  from  their  being  looked  upon  as  "  heroes." 

It  is  another  sign  of  how  little  Mr.  Townsend  ia  in  contact  with 
missionary  societies,  that  he  does  not  once  look  at  the  question  of 
missionary  salaries  from  the  only  point  of  view  which  churches  and 
societies  should  take.  For  the  question  is  not  whether  missionaries 
should  be  willing  to  endure  hardship  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  bnt 
whether  Christian  men  should  allow  those  who  do  their  work  for  them 
to  endure  hardship  which  they  can  readily  avert.  Nobody  doubts 
that  it  was  noble  of  St.  I'aul  to  work  on  in  penury  and  distress,  and 
to  support  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  The  only 
question  ia  whether  it  would  have  been  noble  in  the  Fhilippian 
Church,  which  sent  "  once  and  again  unto  his  necessity,"  to  calcniato 
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when  it  maile  each  remittance  ivbat  vras  the  smallest  sum  oa  which 
Uie  Apostle  conld  eubaist  until  tlie  next  rDtnittance  reached  him. 
So,  too.  in  our  day ;  it  is  admirable,  antl  may  a>mctimes  be  right,  for 
men  to  go  out  as  messengtra  of  Christ,  rt-gordless  of  health  and 
omnfort,  and  sun-eDdering  for  their  Master's  sake  every  earthly  tie. 

£t  men  who  are  called  to  this  will  act  for  themselves  if  they  obey 
call.  Either  thoy  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  missionary 
aooieties,  or  they  will  nse  what  legitimately  cornea  to  them  from 
Bocit'tifs  for  furtheriog  their  work  and  doing  good;  as  I  haw  little 
doubt  tltot  Paul  did  with  a  largo  proportion  of  his  remittances  from 
Fhilippi.  The  question  for  the  society  is  not  what  is  the  missionary's 
duty,  but  what  in  Ha  cvm.  Now  its  plain  duty  ift  to  provide  ita 
repn'scntativo  with  pacb  a  portion  of  '*  the  good  things  of  this  life" 
aSf  when  his  upbringing  and  general  surronndings  are  taken  into 
ftcoonnt,  may  set  him  free  from  pressing  caies — let  him  tnakt'  urb  of 
this  pro\'i9ion  as  he  pleases.  T  cannot  conceive  of  any  otlmr  answer 
being  given  by  one  who  looks  at  the  qnestion  of  a  mintdonary's 
allowances  fifom  the  only  point  of  view  tbat  befit>9  the  church  which 

ida  him.     It  is  a  point  of  view  which  Mr.  Townsend  never  takes. 

iBnt  I  have  do  serious  quarrel  with  the  earlier  part  of  tite  article. 

r  Towusend  says  a  few  things  with  whicli  I  do  not  agree,  and  lays 
fss  on  points  which  I  regoid  as  secondary.     But,  though  I  might 

kvel  by  a  different  route,  I  should  arrive  at  his  conclusion — that  by 

^ing    to    obtain    luissiouaries   at    the    lowest    possible    figure,  tho 

lurches  will  gain  nutluag  "except  the  privilege  of  repeating  an 
experiment  which  has  been  made  half  a  dozen  times  and  bus  invari- 
ftljly  faihnl ; "  Ut  which  I  should  add  tliat  thi-y  will  disgnce  them- 
selves aud  seriously  dauiagi3  their  own  spiritual  life. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  part  of  the  article  which  deals  with 

rian  education,  Mr.  Towusend  begins  by  stating  two  things: 
be  has  no  prejudice  against  Mis«on  Education,  whatever  bo  might 
have  in  favour  of  it ;  and  that  he  fully  conipreheuds  "  the  arguments 
wbich  swayed  Dr.  Duff."  As  regards  thi?  lirsl,  few  of  us  aro  good 
judges  of  oar  peculiar  idols  of  the  ea^e.  1  know  of  no  jooraalist 
more  free  from  intentional  nnftumess  than  J^lr.  Townsend ;  but  old 
and  appreciative  readers  of  the  Sj^^-rfator,  like  mj-self,  will  scarcely 
hear  without  a  smile  of  ita  accomplished  editor  being  free  from  pre- 
judice, if  by  prejudice  be  understood  the  tendency  to  judge  things  hy 
on  inner  light  which  gives  thorn  a  good  deal  of  its  own  complexion. 
"What  I  regard  as  Mr.  Townsond's  chief  prejudices  will  appeu*  oa  I 
go  on. 

As  r^ards  the  second  point,  I  do  not  admit  tbn:t  Mr.  Townsend 
comprehends  " '  the  arguments  whicli  swayed  Dr.  Duff,"  and  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  by  but  few  of  Dr.  Duff's  sarviviug  friends.  But  on 
this  question  I  shall  not  contend  with  him.     He  knew  Dr.  Duff  long 
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beFore  I  did,  and  po&sibly  he  kaew  him  better.  One  thing  mt  least  is 
dear,  that  he  doeft  not  comprehend  the  argameuts  which  sway  those 
nho  aro  now  doing  tUi^  work  Dr.  Duff  was  the  (imt  to  set  jimcticalljr 
on  foot.  On  every  pogt-  he  shows  that  he  has  never  heard  of  these 
arguments,  or  that  he  misapprehends  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  for  setting  forth  such  arguments.  My 
present  aim  is  simply  to  state  some  facts  of  which  the  article  gives 
an  erroneous  impression  or  tukca  no  account.  To  begin  YnXh: — I 
do  not  know  what  Mr.  Townsend  believes,  but  certainly  his  readen 
will  understand  him  to  b>?lieve  that  tho  great  bulk  of  missionaries  in 
India  are  what  he  calls  **  tutor  missionarico."  (I  fancy  tho  nickname 
will  stick.  It  markB  wt'll  tho  c(U(ilified,  not  oxc^ssivc,  conloropt  and 
dislikir  with  which  average  Anglo-Indians  regard  tlie  class  to  which  it 
is  applied.)  What  are  the  facts,  however  ?  I  hare  not  the  means  of 
aacprtaining  how  all  the  missionaries  in  India  are  employed.  But  in 
Sonthom  India,  that  is,  the  ACadroa  Presidency  and  the  Native  States 
geographically  conm^ed  with  it,  the  number  of  male  missionaries  flnom 
Europe  and  America  has  in  n-c^-nt  years  been  between  250  and  300. 
I  have  taken  much  pains  to  determinp  the  exact  number  at  present 
labouring  among  the  oO,000,OOft  and  upwards  of  the  South.  Jnclading 
those  who  are  absent  on  furlough,  I  believe  it  to  be  207.  For  two 
reasons,  some  trifling  inaccuracy  is  possible.  One  reason  is  that  some 
Nonconformist  ministers  devote  a  great  deaJ  of  time  to  their  own 
countrymen ;  so  that  it  becomes  hard  to  say  uhi-ther  they  should  ba 
reckoned  as  missionaries  or  as  pastors.  The  other  is  that  some  native 
clergymen  have  Knglish  names.  Thus,  I  have  not  always  been  able 
to  make  perfectly  sui-e  about  the  birthplace  of  a  certiiiu  R^-v.  Matthew 
Thomas  or  William  Abraham.  It  is  possible  that  I  have  unwittingly 
placed  one  or  two  natives  on  my  list  of  American  and  Eurojieau  mia- 
sionories.  But  I  helicvi'  I  am  literally  exact  iu  stating  the  number 
of  each  missionaries  as  2V>7. 

I  cannot  speak  so  precisely  about  the  number  of  female  mlsaioDaries. 
I  do  not  mean  the  wives  of  missionaries,  but  Kuropean  or  Amrrican 
women  supported  from  home,  na  distinct  mission  agents.  I  have 
aaoertained  that  there  are  conaiilerably  more  than  sixty  snob  lady 
miauonories  in  Sonthom  India,  and  probably  about  eighty.  Lefc 
them  be  set  down  at  seventy.  ThiK  will  make  the  wholo  iiiiHsionary 
strength  of  Southern  India,  inclading  all  native  agents,  amonnfcj 
to  367. 

How  moat  miasionary  boXee  liave  taken  something  to  do  with 
>jnglish  education.  Experience  has  led  them  to  seo  (in  some  cases 
very  slowly  and  reluctanlly)  that  schools  give  ihem  the  Iwst,  and  often 
the  only,  opening  among  the  real  people  of  the  country — tJm  Hindos 
OS  distinct  from  the  non-Hindn  elements  in  the  popiUation.  Bat 
XhA  297  male  miBsionarics,  only  41  are  personally  emplc^ed  in  Gngtiali 
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«iuBg ;  and  scarcely  any  of  tbese  give  their  whole  time  or  strength 
it.     If  one  were  to  go  Into  details  aboat  fractions  of  time  and 
ngth,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  Iobs  tbnu  thirty  men  represent 
the  proportion  of  effective  missionary  power  given  to  English  cdutation. 
Let  that  pass,  however.     Of  the  tady  misaionarlcs,  a  very  few  taach 
a  little  Kngiisb  to  the  advanced  classes  in  the  achoola  for  native  Cliris- 
tian  girla.     I  hardly  know  whether  their  doing  so  brings  them  withiu 
th*>  catagoiy  of  "  tutor  missionaries  "  ;  but  even  if  it  does,  it  will  not 
^Hd  more  than  four  or  Gve  to  the  number.     The  reault  is  that,  even 
^Hien  counting  as  an  educationist  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do 
^Bth  Gngtinh  edocation,  out  of  the  367  missionaries  of  Sonthern  India 
^oly  41,  or,  at  th^  ntmost,  i5  or  4ii — in  other  words,  about  an  eighth 
—are  •'  tutor  niissionaries."*     Now  it  is  generally,  and  correctly,  sup- 
poned  that  the  Sonth  is  the  part  of  India  in  which  mission  education 
is  most  developpd.      Thus  one-tenth  is  ns  near  an  approximation  as  I 
can  make  to  the  pmbablo  proportion  of  the  entire  niiagionary  force 
which  ia  given  to  Knglish  education.     Yet  the  article  seems  to  proceed 
on  the  assamption  that  maintaining  colleges  is  the  only,  or  at  least 
the  main,  work  of  Indian  missionaries.      Certainly  it  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  this  being  so  small  a  part  of  what  they  do.     Now  many  things 
ar«  useful  as  a  part  which  would  be  hurtful  if  they  wi-re  the  whole. 
^f'all  missiouarieii  ^vere  giving  themselves  to  English  teaching,  however 
^pmest  its  character  or  lofty  its  tone,  I  should  join  in  denouncing  the 
system  aa  [>erniciouB  and  absurd.     But  when  teaching  is  so  aubordiiiato 
oa  it  is.  when  it  is  regai-d«l  a^i  aoiiliarj-  to  other  ellort — and  it  is  thua 
that,  all  wiae  miKsionariea  re^anl  it — the  fiuesttou  is  entirely  changed. 
That,  all  the  men  of  an  army  should  be  employed  as  kcouU  or  pioneers 
Would  be  foolish  on  the  face  of  it.     Uoes.il  follow  that  none  should  bo 
90  employed  ? 

'lliis  whole  question  is  one  on  which  missionaries  are  tlie  Ijest,  if 
not  the  only,  judges.  The  position  may  ounceivably  be  taken  on 
tbetiretical  grounds  that  it  is  wrong  to  use  education  as  a  handmaid  to 
Christianity.  But  I  think  tliat  this  position  will  hardly  be  held  by 
lyonc — surely  lea-st  of  all  by^Mr.  Townsend.  And  unless  some  such 
sw  be  held,  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  better  judges  than 
rionarica  themselves  of  the  right  extent  and  method  of  employing 
•education  in  any  given  set  of  circumst.ano'S.  'ITiose  engaged  in  doing 
a  thing  are  likely  to  know  best  how  to  do  it,  whether  the  thing  in 
hand  be  the  building  of  a  bridge  or  the  Christianizing  of  a  continent. 
On  the  question  of  education  the  miMJonary  body  in  Southern  India 
han  spoken  with  no  nncertiun  sound.  Its  last-  opportunity  for  dis- 
cnssiug  it  was  at  the  Conference  held  at  Bangalore  in  1870.      There 

Ko   117   memljers  of  that  Conference.      Of  thest>,   24  were  native 
gymen,  while  sewn  m^mbere  came  from  Ceylon,  and  four  from 
ports  of  India  which  I  do  not  include  in  the   t«rm    Southern  India. 
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The  Temaming  82  were  a  fair  repreeentatioD  of  the  260  Anieric&n  and 
European  mtssionnries  who,  in  1879,  ■wvxvi  citiier  at  work  ia  Southern 
India  or  on  fiirlongh.  Aa  at  all  micli  gatlicniigt!.  iho  imtHL'nse 
majority  of  the  117  were  not  engaged  in  cdncJilioii.  It  was  judjfed 
wise,  however,  to  entrnat  the  drawing  np  of  the  deliverance  of  tho 
Conff'rcnce  on  this  suhjoct  i-n  men  who  could  not  bi>  snpposed  to  liavft 
any  personal  interest  at  stake.  Here  is  the  reaolotion  rerhatim  which 
was  framed  by  a  committee,  no  member  of  which  was  a  "  tutor 
miMtonary."  It  was  morcd  and  seconded  by  men  who  wern  wholly 
identified  with  preaching  work.  No  "  tntor  miaaionary  "  said  a  word 
about  it.  It  waa  adopted  by  the  Conference  without  modification  an^ 
without  a  dia^ntient  voice.  It  haa  been  reprinted  to  satiety  ilk 
missionary  publications,  bat  will  be  new  to  many  readers  of 
Kevictt. 

"  IlESDLnnos  OS  TnE  Hionsa  Educatiox." 

'*'rhib  Conference  de&irus  to  uxi>n»«  its  full  n[.<pii_'cialton  of  high-4ilaS8 
(./krthtiau  edm-uliuti  att  a  miiitiiuniLry  ugcimy,  anil  itii  bu[x.i^  tliiil  tlio  friends 
tif  Indiiin  tiiisiuoiiH  will  t^^mjiatluze  with  Lim  LKjually  wjlh  otliL>r  brunchw  of 
KvRnpelJKtir  wnrk  in  this  rountry. 

*'Thc  Native  Cliurch  in  India  needa  at  prGisent,and  will  still  mora  need  in 
the  future,  men  nf  Kuperior  edttcktion  to  occupy  positions  <if  tt'oxt  and 
responRibility  as  postont,  evaa^listH,  and  U>ading  memhRm  of  tli»  commu- 
nity, such  as  can  ouly  besuf^Iieil  by  onr  highHsloAi  Christian  int^titiition.'i. 

"  Those  missionaries  who  are  cnj^aged  in  rmniaetitnr  v^rk  ilmre  speriilly 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  powerful  efl'ect  in  favour  of  Chrutiatiitr  whir!h  theae 
inatitutioDS  are  exercising  tlirdojiliout  tlie  rountry,  and  to  reconl  their  high 
regiird  for  tho  tdiwational  wiirk  a»  a  neocaanry  part  nf  tbo  work  of  iho 
t'hn'.'fl  iiLn  Churrh  in  India. 

"  Tliis  Conference  foeln  bound  to  plae*  on  record  its  conviction  that  these 
two  gifttt  bmnches  of  Ohriitliflii  work  are  indUpenMible  rumpk-uients  of  one 
anotber,  and  woiilil  earnestJy  bope  (bat  tbe.r  will  W  mo  ru^'arded  by  the 
Chruftitto  Chui-ch,  nnd  tliat  Iwth  will  muet  with  continued  and  hearty 
Kupport." 

If  it  were  a  deliverance  of  military  men  on  a  military  point,  or  of 
doctors  on  some  difficulty  in  practical  Eanitation,  it  would  be  aooepted 
as  settling  the  quuetiou.  And  if  thvre  were  any  large  survival  of  tba 
feeling  of  missionariee  being  "  the  best,  the  most  tried,  the  most 
efficient "  of  the  clerical  order,  I  think  it  wonld  be  accepted  as  deciaLVo^ 
even  on  a  mtssionaty  point. 

Of  course  this  deliverance  left  open,  and  was  meant  to  leave  open, 
all  qii(.'«tions  of  detail.  I  have  no  dispute  with  those  who  hold  that 
the  proportion  of  mission  strength  spent  on  education  should  he  a  little 
lees  or  a  little  greater  than  it  is.  Snch  points  arc  always  open  tAdi»- 
cossion.  Opinions  on  them  will  vary,  and  ought  to  vaiy,  according  tn 
varying  circumstances.  But  the  article  before  mc  means,  if  it  meaM 
anything,  that  *'  tntor  missionaries  "  were  a  mistakt.<  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished.  On  that  broad  gtncnil 
qneataon  I  must  be  excused  if  I  prefer  the  judgment  of  tltose  who  u« 
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Bide  by  aide  with  the  educationists  and  know  their  work,  to  that  of 
one  who  has  had  no  experience  of  South  India  as  it  is  on  which  to 
base  his  views. 

Bat  it  is  not  missionary  opinion  alone  that  this  portion '  of  the 
article  sets  at  nought.  It  contains  a  nnmher  of  dark  sayings  which 
seem  directly  opposed  to  facts,  or  sach  an  imperfect  statement  of  facte 
as  to  he  virtually  opposed  to  them.  I  shall  take  one  or  two  as 
specimens. 

Education,  we  are  told,  "  does  not  even  improve  Iiiiia."  "  Nobody 
in  India  believes  educated  Indians  to  he  better  than  old  Indians  of  tlie 
same  temperaments."  I  do  not  know  whether  this  may  have  been 
true  in  Bengal  thirty  years  ago,  but  certainly  it  is  not  true  of  the 
India  I  see  around  me  to-day.  Education  has  had  disagreeable,  and 
perhaps  in  a  few  points  even  had,  effects  j  but  that  it  has  vastly 
improved  India  on  the  whole,  I  did  not  know  till  I  read  -this  article 
that  there  was  a  sensible  man  alive  who  doubted.  It  would  be  vastly 
nearer  the  truth  to  say,  "  Everybody  in  India  believes  educated 
Indians  to  be  better  than  old  Indians."  Let  the  opinion  of  men  like 
Sir  C.  U.  Aitchison  or  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  who  are  now  in  Britain, 
be  asked  on  this  point.  In  India  itself  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
administrative  officer,  old  enough  to  compare  things  as  they  are  with 
what  they  were  before  education  had  become  so  general,  will  hesitate 
to  testify  to  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place.  From  such  men 
it  is  the  merest  commonplace  to  hear  that  the  general  standard  of 
purity  and  honour — the  standard,  for  example,  of  the  public  service — 
though  lower  than  it  should  be,  is  immensely  higher  than  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  standard  is 
highest  where  mission  education  has  been  strongest,  and  lowest  where 
education  has  been  hardly  in  the  hands  of  missionaries  at  all — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  country  districts  around  Bombay. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  but  vague  impressions.  Let  me  give  a 
single  definite  proof  of  what  is  believed  in  India.  Seven  years  ago, 
a  Comrtission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  Indian  education.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  of  whom  not  by  any  means  all  were 
educationista.  Five  were  civil  servants  who  were  employed,  or  had 
been  employed,  as  district  officers.  Seven  were  native  gentlemen, 
Hindu  or  Mohammedan.  Only  three  were  missionaries,  and  one  of  the 
three  was  not  an  educational  missionary.  The  Commission  examined 
many  witnesses  in  every  province,  and  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  moral  and  social  effects  of  English  education.  They  did  not  con- 
ceal the  darker  side  of  things ;  bat,  in  innumerable  passages  of  their 
voluminous  Report,  they  show  clearly  that,  in  their  opinion,  education 
bad  proved  highly  beneficial  on  the  whole.  A  single  extract  may  be 
given — not  by  any  means  the  strongest,  but  perhaps  the  most  care- 
fully balanced  that  is  short  enough  to  quote  : — 
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"  The  nformcm  of  IQgg,  to  whom  tli»  sy^iton  u  doe,  djuiued  Llut  onlr  br 
aa  BdamtioD  in  EDgliih,  And  after  Europeim  methods,  could  wo  hope  to  niait 
thfl  moral  and  iQb>Un-tua]  tone  of  Indian  society,  and  uipply  tlio  Adiuinia- 
trwtion  witli  s  irutiipelent  body  of  public  sen-oiits.  Tu  Kkal  degree,  iben, 
bavu  thciL'  bbje(^t«  beeu  attaiiwd  )  Our  atuiwer  la  iu  ibii  leHliiQODjr  uf  wit- 
uwaea  befogre  tbia  Comnuiwion,  in  the  thoujjljtful  ujiiuioitu  i)eliv<>>«d  from 
time  ta  time,  bv  mdn  whoie  ptMtitioa  hare  {^iven  Uieiu  oidjJp  opjx>rtutittie« 
of  judging,  anu  in  Uie  facta  obvious  to  all  eves  Uirou^lioul  tbo  oountry. 
And  that  answer  is  eoncluKive  :  if  not  that  roUegtat4>  education  biu  ful611(>d 
all  tlia  (ucptictttUuuji  mt^'iaiiml  of  it,  a.t  least  tliat  it  lui&  nut  tli>nppouit«d 
thf  hopeit  uf  n  Mtber  judgiQeut." 

ThAt  these  twenty-one  gentlemen,  representing  every  shade  of  opiniao 
axtil  every  class  of  the  community,  believed  "  t:ducated  Indians  to  b« 
better  thai)  old  Indians,"  is  undeoiable.  Somv  of  their  utterances 
have  beeu  called  in  (]uesbion ;  but  I  au  not  awan*  that  what  tliey  said 
on  tbis  point  has  erer  antit  now  been  challenged.  Perhaps  they 
would  not  all  agree  with  mt*.  but  to  my  mind  it  la  certain  that  tb« 
influence  of  Christian  education,  pervading  in  somv  degree  the  whole 
educated  conuitunity,  hao  been  the  chief  cause  of  that  moral  growth 
the  exifttenco  of  which  they  unanimously  afBruied. 

"  Of  th<^  absence  of  altruism  tber<>  is  proof  in  the  Blight  agitAtioiUt 
rused  for  the  reform  of  the  more  opprvsfive  native  cttstows."  llutt 
tht.-se  agitations  arc  less  effective  than  might  be  wished,  will  1x3  con- 
ceded ;  but  that  they  exist  at  all,  and  still  mort-  that  they  an*  steadily 
growing  and  penetrating  the  mass  of  Hindu  eodety  more  deeply — 
are  these  not  proofs  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  edacatioD  and,  as  1 
at  least  believe,  mainly  of  Christian  education  ? 

But  even  though  there  be  improvement  in  morality,  we  have  to 
fade  the  dictum  about  Christian  education  that  "as  A  method  of 
evangelising  India  it  has  foilt^,  and  ahvay^  must  fail."  That  com- 
paratively few  of  those  educated  have  joim^  tho  Christian  Church  1 
admit ;  and  that  few  will  join  it  very  Boon  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny, 
liut  in  full  view  of  this  admission,  and  without  perceiving  any  incon- 
sistency in  doing  so,  I  hold  that  "  the  system  "  han  succeeded,  fpd  that 
there  is  every  sign  of  its  being  raoro  and  more  successful.  In  saying 
so,  I  expect  to  bo  snppcrtixl  by  every  one  who  knows,  the  facts  and 
who  jiidgi-g  by  the  only  standards  applicable  in  a  discussion  of  tho 
kind.  For  tho  success  of  any  instni mentality  must  be  jndgf-d  by  the 
nature  of  Ihe  work  it  is  fitted  to  perform.  Who  would  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  plough  by  the  number  of  sheaves  it  could  deliver,  or  of 
a  reaping  machine  by  the  number  of  acres  it  could  dig  up?  The 
wiiM'  farmer  uses  each  of  bis  implements  in  the  appropriate  way  and 
expocts  his  harvests  from  the  united  effects  of  alb  Kdncation  is  not 
fitted  to  bring  men  of  immature  minds,  wlioe<-  characters  are  only  in 
process  of  being  formed,  into  the  organized  Chri^itiau  Church  upon  any 
extensive  scale.  At  moat,  it  may  be  e-xpectod  to  bring  one  here  and 
another  there  (o  the  point  of  breaking  all  human  ties  in  obedience  to 
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dirine  call.     This  it  lias  done  ncd  is  doing.     Bat  it  is  Sttfd  to 
^lont  thoDglits  and  awaken  impat&es  which  may  make  the  work  of 
missionary,  in  the  strict  eensu,  \x-\\  more  powerTullj.     It  is  fitted 
mako  tho  soil  good,  and  thoa  to  contribute  much  towards  Eccuring, 
the  propfT  time,  nu  abundant  harvest.     This  also  it  has  done  and 
doing. 

Gnuted  that  Ihe  harrpflt  is  not  yrt  so  plentiful  hs  the  misaonaiy 
and  his  socii'ty  desire.  It  is  possible  to  say  mucli  to  account  for 
that.  The  sctJe  on  which  thi?  process  needs  to  be  gone  throngh  in 
jidia  is  onormons ;  imd  the  Harvest  has  been  delayed  by  the  extent  to 
rhich  mast  missionaries  have  given  their  attention,  not  to  the  central 
89  of  the  population,  hnt  to  the  outlying  sections  which  have  been 
%t  at  all,  or  very  imperfpctly,  Hinduixed.  I  do  not  mean  to  find 
wit  with  them  for  having  done  so.  Still,  the  fact  goes  far  to  explain 
rhy  Christian  education  has  had  a  small(-r  visible  ontoome  than  m-aa 
*  one  time  expected  from  it. 

But  I  conceive  that  those  who  believe  in  the  government  of  God 
id  in  their  own  chief  end  being  to  cany  out  His.  pnrposes,  have  not 
ary  raucli  to  do  with  questions  about  rates  of  progress.  For  such, 
le  great  (question  is  whether  lliey  are  following  the  right  road.  Tl:e 
of  reaching  their  journey's  end  is  a  matter  of  subordinate  impor- 
ice.  "But  then  Mr  Townsend  says  that  Christian  education  has 
5t  "given  to  the  class  afftsrted  any  gemeral  bias  towards '"  Christiauity. 
lb  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  words  aro  nsed.  That 
[ncatt-'d  Uiudns  have  not  much  of  a  bias  towards  tho  open  profession 
»f  Cliristiauity  is  trut;.  For  some  years,  the  gviieral  bias  has  been  iu 
oontrai^'  direction.  Rut  if  to  have  a  growing  apprehension  of  tho 
najesty  and  |)ower  of  what  Christians  have  learnt  from  their  divine 
Master  Ix'  included  in  wliat  it>  meant  by  a  bias  towards  Christianity, 
then  snclt  a  bias  is  plainly  to  be  disoemed.  Some  niontlis  ago,  when 
le  pajwrs  wen-  full  of  5Ir.  Caine's  attacks,  a  Hindu  friend,  many 
inndred  miles  from  Madras,  wrote  to  ask  me  whether  there  was  any 
langer  that  niis.siona  would  be  induced  to  give  up  edtieatiou.  He 
lepreoated  their  doing  so  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  wondered  what 
eople  could  considiT  to  be  success  if  it  was  not  snccess  (o  have  mode, 
as  he  phrased  it,  '*  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  prevail  in  India."  I  should 
not  employ  bis  phras«'  myself.  It  is  but  a  dim  adumbration  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  that  prevails  in  India  as  yet.  Hnt  that  iirst  faint 
treak  is  the  certain  herald  of  the  dawn,  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
orie-s  of  the  perfect  day. 

The  fact  is  simply  this.  The  educated  men,  or  a  large  proportion 
of  (he  educated  men,  in  Southern  India  have  come  to  set  before 
them  as  the  tnie  model  of  life  a  not  altogether  distorted  pattern  of 
practical  Christiauity.  They  estimate  rightly  the  moral  fruits  which 
Christianity  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  in  Christians.     But  oa 
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yet  tiiey  bave  not  genarallj  learned  that  a  living  Christianity  ib  Uio 
only  tree  on  which  anch  fruits  can  grow.  At  prcHi-iit  they  are  for 
tiie  moftt  port  struffi^ling  hard  to  beli(*Te  that  HindmEnn,  in  eomo 
amended  form,  rn\[  products  alt  the  fraita  irhich  thrj*  have  learnt  to 
value.  Thoy  are  tryinif  to  read  as  mach  as  poasihip  of  th."  troths 
and  rhi*  Bpirir  of  Christianity  into  Hindnism.  Of  coarse  the  atfempt 
i.t  forwloomod  tn  disappoint mnnt.  Bat  it  is  an  attempt  nhicib  it  \s 
lUitnral  for  Hindiin  to  make  at.  the  comrai^ncemcnt  of  their  religions 
avrakening.  It  is  an  attempt  which  is  a  proof  of  their  sincerity  ;  and 
it  spem-1  to  Ijo  a  nccossary  part  oi  the  divine  training  that  they  shonid 
discover  its  fntility /or  thmuriws.  Thus,  setting  mere  excreacenocft 
aside,  the  present  state  of  feeling  is  at  bottom  a  proof  that  the  pro- 
cess of  transition  throngh  wkicli  India  mast  pass  is  going  on  healthily. 
To  one  who  seeks  mainly  tho  enlargement  and  triumph  of  his  parti- 
cular church,  the  sitaation  ia  certainly  nnaatisfactoiy.  But  to  one  who 
regards  churches  and  societies  as  nutans  towards  spiritoal  end»,  to  oud 
who  puts  the  lastiug  good  of  India  foremost  in  his  th(.<tigh1«  and  who 
cares  chiefly  about  being  the  means  of  working  oat  some  part  of  the 
divine  plan,  it  ia  full  uf  encouragement  and  hope.  It  is  a  ^itnatiou 
which  many  things  have  helped  t>->  bring  about;  but  the  chief  of 
them  has  been  the  inHueuci}  of  missions,  and  of  educational  for  more 
than  of  any  other  missions. 

Of  counie  to  have  awakened  the  leading  element  in  the  vast  Indian 
community  to  a  new  ideal  of  life— to  have  set  them  to  ask  how  this 
ideal  can  be  attainted,  and  in  the  first  place  to  try  to  attain  it  by 
readjustments  of  their  ancestral  system — ill  this  is  a  trivial  thing,  if 
one  judges  by  the  standard  of  numbors,  or  by  the  applauae  which 
visible  success  elicits  from  the  Church  and  from  the  world.  Ono 
would  not  espect,  howe\*er,  to  find  Mr.  Meredith  Townseud  among 
those  who  reckon  by  these  standards.  Nor  would  he  bo  fonnd  among 
them  if  he  ware  in  contact  with  the  facts.  Seeing  from  a  distnnce, 
he  sees  nothing  in  young  India  but  a  generation  "  intoxicated  with 
the  sense  of  freedom  **  and  which  has  lost  "  all  originality.'*  If  he 
were  seeing  with  his  own  eyes,  he  would  aeo  that  while  his  chargea 
oontun  a  large  amonnt  of  Rnpcrficial  tmth,  there  ai-e  also  many  things 
at  work  which  are  signs  and  germs  of  derp  moral  and  spiritna!  change. 
It  is  true  that  the  change  will  not  \»  completed  soon,  .nnd  that  Ihirly 
years  have  not  done  much  more  than  begin  it.  But  lasting  develop- 
ments liaro  t«dions  be^nnings;  and  those  whom  God  employs  to  effect 
them  must  exercise  something  of  TTis  own  divine  patience.  They  muct 
lesrn  to  wait.     But  thev  can  afford  to  wait. 

But  how  is  it  that  a  sympathotio  observer  like  Mr.  Townseud  has 
failM,  even  at  a  distance,  to  discern  thfse  joyful  «dgns?  One  reason 
iK  that  in  t)ie  province  which  he  formerly  knew,  such  dgns  are  fewer 
and  morf-  faint  than  elsewhere.     The  divorce  between  knowledge  and 
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real  thought,  the  incUnntion  to  value  educntion  merely  as  a  means  of 
getting  on  in  life,  the  gi-uem!  shallowneaa  and  "  bamptiousnosn,"  of 
which  there  is  too  innch  everprhere,  are  greater  than  anywhom  c-!(w 
in  R>ng4J.  There,  the  germs  of  good  are  at  their  mimnmm  and  the 
disngreeablo  effects  of  edncation  at  their  nmximutn.  Other  causM  of 
the  position  taken  np  by  Mr.  Towruend  might  be  given  if  T  had  space. 
One,  however,  is  too  important  to  be  pused  over.  It  ia  the  attitude 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  press  and  Anglo-Indian  society.  Whatever  be 
the  caose,  it  ui  well  known  that  the  touo  of  "society"  in  Tiidifi  is 
opposed  to  mora!,  and  Httll  more  to  definitt^Iy  n^'Iigions,  work  among 
t^  "  natives."  It  is  "  bad  form  "  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
3ple  of  the  country.  Of  course  there  ore  many  exceptions.  There 
Civil  seiTants,  and  military  men,  and  iaw^'ers,  and  merchants  who 
have  Bfi  genuine  interest  in  the  people  as  any  missionary.  But, 
however  numerous,  these  are  e.Kceptions.  The  missionaries  are  the 
^uly  Europcuns  who,  as  a  class,  arc  in  living  contact  witli  tho  people, 
Bhd  wlio  show  clearly  tliat  it  is  on  tho  people  that  their  thoughts 
nabitually  turn.  And  of  all  missionaries  the  educational  mifisiuuiiry 
most,  conspicuously  violates  tho  canon  of  aloofness  from  natives  which 
*•  society"  lays  down.  Moat  mj.'tsioaanes  are  in  quiet  rami  st.'vtions; 
nnd  even  if  fully  in  the  public  cyp,  an:  not  so  much  iJentified  with 
the  dass  of  nativY^s  with  which  ordinary  Europeans  come  in  contact. 
Bat  the  educationiU  missionary  is  natnrally  located  in  some  social 
centre  and  ha»  to  do  with  that  pushing,  restless,  nncomfortablo 
clan — the  "  educated  natives  " — which  •*  society  "  regnrds  with  a 
stntnge  mixtnre  of  dislike,  contempt,  and  apprehension.  And  the 
educational  missionary  lias  not  only  to  do  with  tliis  class,  but 
treats  t<hem  as  men  of  like  passions  with  himself.  He  is  the 
personal  friend  of  some  of  them ;  he  ai^ues  with  them  on  com- 
mon ground,  submits  his  judgment  occasionally  to  theirs,  laughs 
«",th  them  or  laughs  at  them,  "  chaffs  *'  them,  loses  his  t'-mper 
th  them  perhaps  too  often,  but  shows  in  his  whole  bearing  towards 
em  that  he  regards  them  as  individuals  with  diameters  of  their  own, 
not  as  a  men>  cKss,  to  be  trempled  on  or  patronized  a.s  the  case  may 
be,  but  anyhow  to  be  kept  at  arm's  length.  Thus  "  society  "  has  a 
more  pronounced  quarrel  with  the  educational  than  with  any  other 
misKionary  ;  and  the  press,  which  is  the  echo  of  "  society,"  gives 
opcm  Qsprrosion  to  the  quarrel  ivith  him.  The  newspapers  pass  over 
his  mtocesses  or  minimize  them,  and  make  all  that  can  be  made  of  hia 
failures  and  mistakes.  They  magnify  every  trouble  that  hia  oppo- 
nenta  inicoeed  in  raising  into  a  total  rotlap^  of  his  plans.  They 
dpridc  him  if  he  comes  short  of  the  most  complete  ideal,  or  fails  to 
il  the  most  high-wrought  expectations.  They  open  their  columns 
:  every  fine  who  wishes  to  have  a  fling  at  him.  There  ore  hononr- 
]p  MKeptions  ;  bnt  that  this  is  tho  general  tone  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
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prass  it  is  not  possible  to  (leoy.  Then  thv  parable  la  taken  up  «t 
bome. '  The  prevailing  idea  there  bciug  that  missiunaries  are  \nat 
oreatnres,  credit  is  given  t^o  all  thnt  is  charged  against  them.  And 
since  educational  raission  work  is  that  of  which  the  Indian  press  Bays 
most,  and  that  which  in  its  very  nature  is  slowest  and  least  openly 
succeasfnl,  it  bears  the  main  Ijruiit  of  hostile  criticism.  Thns  the 
idea  ifl  propagated  that  the  work  of  Christian  colleges  and  schools  is 
all  failure,  at  the  very  time  when,  along  their  own  line,  some  of  Uwm 
aro  eminently  snccessfnl.  For  it  must  he  bome  in  mind  that  scaroely 
in  A  single  instance  do  attacks  on  their  work  come  from  those  who 
have  an  intimat«  acquaintance  with  it.  They  com**  (rum  men  in 
Britain  wtto  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  India.  They  conif.  though 
very  seldom,  from  Christian  men  who  have  been  lung  in  India,  but 
whose  early  prejudices  against  mission  education  hare  kept  theiu  Iron 
examining  for  themselves  the  thing  they  criticize.  They  oome.  a 
little  more  frequently,  from  earnest  men  who  have  been  a  year  or  two 
in  the  Bast,  and  who  judge  by  what,  as  they  imagine,  things  ooght 
to  be..  Seldom,  If  ever,  do  Lhey  come  from  men  who,  whatever  line 
of  work  they  most  sympathize  with,  have  a  wide  experience  of  the 
moral  and  spiritn&L  wants  of  the  ooantry.  On  page  133  of  Uie 
Keport  of  the  Allahnbad  Conference  in  1872,  may  be  read  bow 
perhaps  the  most  devoted  itinerant  or  preaching  missionary  that  thi< 
Chnrdb  of  England  ever  had  in  Bengal,  spoke  on  the  snbject  of 
Christian  edacation  : — 

"  With  pe«(»ct,''  lie  tgtid,  "  to  the  remaiks  of  thu  young  brother  with  the 
black  Innn),  whose  riiinio  i  did  nob  catch,  1  may  state  tliat,  when  1  had  been 
in  the  ouuiitry  ae  short  b  time  as  he  has  been,  my  imprei^ionB  upgn  thift 
Bubject  wure  precicoly  what  hifi  appear  t«  be.     I  waa  most  strongly  opposed 
to  miEsionai^  schools  and  eoUegee ;  I  loukeil  ufmn  that  ilnpartuient  of  mts- 
sionaiy  labour  as  a  great  mietake.     But  although  not  a  Scotchman,  t  am,  I 
think,  constitutionnlly  a  little  cautinut*.     A(<rnnUii^ly  I  deteniiini>d  not  to  iiay 
a  word  or  write  a  line  nbout  what  I  thouj^lit  or  Felt,  J  resolved  to  waiLanil 
watch,  and  feel  my  wuy  to  an  unliiaf»f>il  euuclu^ion  ;  nnd  now  iift^^r  mare 
than  seventeen  years'  rl<we  and  citreful  ohwervation,  I  have  nrrived  at  the 
deliberate  cocvictinti  that  my  first  inipresHions  were  irroTij .-  that   Bchool 
work  is  a  miMt  valaable  and  important  pait  of  mistionnrr  s^jency,  an  agency  ' 
that.  IB  largely  cnntrihntinp  to  the  fHtiii-eglMrimw triumph  of  iheltcdeemer'*' 
(«nHo  in  this  land.     I  do  not  feel  thut  I  could  myself  cnga^  in  oducnUonal 
work ;  I  am  not  fitted  for  it ;  but  neverthele.s8  I  feel  the  highest  re^Hnl  for 
those  dear  brethren  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  and  1  do  nof  think  it  to  ; 
boi  as  some  one  here  has  described  it,  an  easy  work.     It  is  in  my  estimation 
one  of  the  hardest  nnd  mosc  tr\-ing  parts  of  mixsionjtry  tabour.     We  preach- 
ing  missionaries  have  nn  actual  enjoyment   and  even  exhilaration  oftun 
attending  ns  in  our  work,  to  which  the  plodding  cehool  nji*«iouajT'  i>i  all*^ 
gether  a  stmnger.     He  is  doing  hard,  heavy,  and  important  work  without  ■ 
any  present  reward.     I  honour  him  for  ii,  and  Iwlieve  that  he  is  doin^  Ucid'a 
work  as  really  and  truly  as  are  preaching  nustaonaries." 

The  prophecT  implied  in  this  was  fulfilled.     At  the  Conference 
1882,  in  Calcntta.  I  met  the  brother  <*  with  the  black  beanl  "—which! 
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was  not  then  so  black  as  t«n  jeArs  before — and  found  that  he  had 
beoome  a  thorough-going  supporter  of  mission  education.  Bat  (ho 
attaclcfl  tliat  proceed  from  all  the  above  classes  taken  together  are 
^uch  ffirer  than  those  that  come  rrom  men  who  are  opponeute  of  all 
Dions,  or  hopelessly  ignorant  of  ererything  connected  with  them. 
Southern  India  ut^orly  fvery  such  attack  is  anmiymous.  It  is  so 
the  sullicieut  reaiiun  that  if  the  writ«r'y  name  weru  known,  there 
)Qld  be  cousidt<rable  amuBement  at  the  idea  of  his  poaing  as  a  critic 
'miaaious,  or  pretending  to  deplore  their  failan?. 
Take  the  Misaion  CoUt-ge  in  which  i  am  employed.  It  is  Heldom 
lat  a  long  period  elapses  without  articles  or  letters — sometimes  whole 
jlleys  of  them — decrying  ita  character,  misrepresenting  ita  airas. 
lorying  over,  or  professedly  lamenting  ita  failure.  But  many  years 
have  passed — -more  than  a  doeen,  I  believe — since  any  saoh  newspaper 
attack  was  signed.  Meantime,  1  do  not  know  of  one  man.  or  at  moat 
of  only  one,  in  symprtthy  with  other  mission  work,  who  can  be  justly 
regarded  as  an  opponent  of  the  college.  There  may  bo  others,  bnt  I 
have  never  heard  of  them.  OF  course  tlic  college  has  its  critics 
among  men  who  synipatbize  wirJi  mission;!.  Some  think  that  it 
is  too  wide,  and  ^ome  ion  narrow  ;  somi^  that  it  attempts  too  mncb. 
and  some  that  it  attempts  too  little.  Many  perhaps  are  of  opinion 
tliat  it  is  not  conducted  so  well  as  they  would  conduct  it.  But  no 
institution  that  has  a  widespread  and  powerful  influence  fdiould  expect, 
or  ew-n  wish,  to  be  exempt  from  criticism  of  this  kind.  And  of  course 
3*^  college  is  not  all  that  might  be  dt-sired,  or  that  it  raay  yrt  become. 
le  important  question  is  whether,  witli  all  its  real  or  supposed  defects. 
it  is  not  a  powerful  means  of  promoting  tho  kingdom  of  heaven  in 
Southern  India.  If  even  a  Kingle  man  who  is  known  io  value  Chris- 
tian wiirk,  aud  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  college  and  ita 
influence,  will  say  that  it  ii^  nut  thi(«,  and  say  it  over  his  oicti  name. 
I  shall  begin  to  ask  whether  I  have  not  misapplied  the  labour  of  half 
a  lifetime — a  question  which  fur  lung  yeara  I  have  not  felt  any  need 
to  ask. 

In  speaking  as  I  do,  1  may  at  nil  events  bo  credited  with  sincerity. 
In  any  stdfisli  point  of  view,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  if  the 
salaries  of  missionarifs  he  reduced  to  those  of  "  Portuguese  clerks  " 
-morrow,  1  have  had  openings  enongh  elsewlicre,  and  could  enjoy 
fe  without  tAking  advantage  of  any  of  them.  I  remain  where  I  am 
inse  I  know — let  all  the  journalists  of  India  deny  it  if  they  plfase 
-that  I  am  promoting  a  rery  hnmble,  yet  an  indispensable,  pjtrt  of 
-what  the  purposes  of  God  require  to  be  done.  Of  course  sincerity 
gucs  for  little  if  a  man  be  a  fanatic  or  a  fool.  But  even  among  the 
jnymous  aasailants  whom  the  appearance  of  this  reply  will  probably 
Ae  in  considerable  number.  I  am  confident  that  not  one  will  describe 
le  as  a  fanatic,  and  that  only  a  few  will  writt^  me  down  a  fool. 
VOU  X.VI.  2  K 
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Mr.  Townscnd  concludeB  his  article  wiiU  a  descriptioD  of  what,  in 
his  opinion,  Indian  intasionaricB  ouf|;ht  to  bo.  I  nmglod  to  be  able  to 
close  my  roply  in  oomplcto  agreement,  with  him.  There  i»  room  and 
urgent  n^ed  ihatn  fimal]  |U'oportion  nhonld  bo  employi^  in  planting 
thon^hlA  and  Mirrinf;  aspirationa  which  Christ  alone  can  Aattsfy.  in 
moulding  character  so  that  it:  Khali  ro!ipond  to  thi?  life  and  immortality 
which  the  Gospel  has  brought  to  light,  in  making  the  whole  onviron- 
ment  of  the  yoong  Indian  Obnrch  as  favonrabte  as  possible  to  iU 
speedy  and  healthy  growth.  Some,  too,  will  continue,  and  nhotild 
continue,  to  devot«  themselves  to  literary  and  indBstj-ial  pnreuita  ;  aud 
a  few  are  needed  to  iiU  the  post  of  Secretary-  or  General  Manner  inj 
the  larger  organizations.  But  tiie  groat  bulk  of  Indian  misaonaries 
ought  to  be  whul  Mr.  Towosend  calls  ''  prcAchiug  bishops."  Tbcro  is 
no  need  to  quarrel  about  the  title  he  employs.  Their  noblest  f auction j 
is  to  otganiitr-,  to  tftimutato  and  gaido  the  efibrts  of  as  many  native 
erangelistfi  as  they  can. 

But  the  extraordinary  thing  is  how  Mr.  Townsend  should  bo  ignorant  fl 
that  what  he  dfpcribes  as '' preaching  bishops  "  is  exactly  what  the  bulk 
of  Indian  missionaries  are.  Kxcept  the  few  whom  Providence  has  led 
along  different  lines,  this  is  what  they  all  aim  at  being.  It  is  trse  H 
there  are  not  yet  "  a  hundred  "  native  workers  for  each  of  them  to 
direct.  And  it  ia  right,  until  time  and  strength  are  wholly  taken  np 
by  SDch  directing,  that  they  should  do,  as  best  they  can,  something 
of  the  work  of  evangclista  themselves.  It  is  by  doing  it,  even  thodgh 
with  many  drawbacks  and  failmres,  that  they  will  learu  how  to  direct 
those  others  whose  birth  and  training  will  enable  them,  in  the  long 
rnn,  to  do  it  better.  Bat  what  Mr.  Townaend  dratderatee  is  what  the 
vast  ■  preponderance  of  Indian  missionaries  wish  to  be,  and  w  but  to 
a  considerable  extent  most  of  them  are.  The  fact  that  they  hwgely 
are  already  what  he  maintains  they  should  be,  is  tht>  only  thing  that 
gives  any  plausibility  to  the  absurd  charges  of  luxoiy  and  self-indn!- 
gence  which  have  been  hurled  against  them. 

Thus  I  can  part  from  Mr.  Townsend  with  gratitude  for  that  appro- 
oiation  of  the  right  principles  of  missionarj'  labour  which  underliea 
his  mistaken  antagonism  to  the  particular  form  of  work  with  wfaidi 
I  am  chiefly  connected.  I  should  be  confident  of  his  perfect  sympathy 
with  my  own  work  if  ho  knew  better  what  tJie  facta  of  missianary 
experience  actually  are,  at  all  events  in  Southern  India. 


William  Muxeb. 
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ONE  of  the  things  that  most  pleased  Lord  Macanlay  in  connection 
with  hiB  famous  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on  Miss  Aikin's  "  Life 
of  Addison,"  was  the  confirmation  of  a  minor  statement  which  he  had 
risked  upon   internal   evidence.     He    had  asserted  confidently  that 
Addisoncould  never  have  spokenof  Steele  in  the  "OldWhig"  as  "Littb 
Dickey " ;  and,   by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  a  few   days  after  his 
article  appeared  he  found  the  evidence  he  required.     At  a  bookstall 
io  Holbom  he  happened  upon  Chetvrood's   "  History  of  the   Stage," 
and  ^edily  discovered  that  "  Little  Dickey  "  was  the  nickname  of 
Henry  Norris,  a  diminutive  actor  who  had  made  hia  ddbut  as  "  Dicky  " 
in  Farqnhar's  "  Constant  Couple."   Norris,  it  may  be  added,  must  have 
been  a  familiar  figure  to  both  Addison  and  Steele,  becaose,  besides  taking  * 
a  female  part  in  "The  Funeral,"  he  had  played  Mr.  Tipkin  in  "The 
Tender  Husband,"  which  contained  *'  many  applauded  strokes  "  from 
Addison's  hand,  and,  only  three  years  before  Addison  wrote  the  *'  Old 
Whig,"  had  also  acted  in  Addison's  own  comedy  of  "  The  Drummer."  Bat 
the  anecdote,  with  its  tardy  exposure  of  a  time-honoured  blunder,  aptly 
illustrates  the  main  function  of  the  modern  biographer  who  deals  with 
the  great  men  of  the  last  century.     Rightly  or  wrongly — no  doubt 
rightly  as  regards  their  leading  characteristics — a  certain  conception  of 
them  has  passed  into  currency,  and  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  alter 
it  materially.     A  "  new  view,"  if  sufficiently  ingenious  or  paradoxical, 
may  appear  to  hold  its  own  for  a  moment,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  lasts  no 
longer.      Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Steele,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
remain  essentially  what  the  common  consent  of  the  past  has  left  them, 
and  the  utmost  that  latter-day  industry  can  effect  lies  in  the  rectification 
of  minute  facts,  and  the  tracing  out  of  neglected  threads  of  ixiqniiy. 
Slspecially  may  it  concern  itself  with  that  literary  nettoyage  A  sec  whidi 
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has  £or  its  object  the  diminution,  and,  if  poenble,  the  entire  dUpemon, 
of  doubtful  or  discreditable  tradition. 

Of  this  method  of  bioj?raphy,  the  new  "  Life  of  Stf't'li-,"  which  Laa-J 
just  been  issued  by  Mr.  George  A.  Aitken,  is  a  favourable,  and  evvm 
typical,  example.     That  Mr.  Aitkea  is  an  enthusiast  is  tmo  ;  but  he  1 
!£  also  an  enthusiast  of  exceptional  patience,  acuteness,  and  tenacity  of 
purpose.      He  manifestly  set  out  determined  to  Icoow  all  tliat  could^^^ 
possibly  be  known  about  Steele,  and  for  some  Gre  years  (to  judge  by^| 
his  first  advertiaementfl)  he  has  laboured  unwesriedly  at  his  task.    The     ■ 
merf!  authorities  referred  to  tn  hia  notes  oonstitnte  an  ample  literature 
of  the  period,  while  the  consultation  of  registers,  the  rammogiuf*  of  H 
records,and  the  general  disturbance  of  contemporary  pamphletaand  docn- 
monte  which  his  inquiries  must  obviously  have  entailed,  are  fiurly  enough 
to  take  one's  breath  away.    That  in  these  days  of  hasty  research  and 
hastier  publication  such  a  train  of  investigation  sliould  have  been  un- 
dertaken at  all,  is  remarkable  ;  that  so  prolonged  and  ardnons  nn  nflbrt  ^ 
fihould  have  been  selected  as  thft  diploma-work  of  a  young  and  hitherto  H 
nntTicd   writer,  is  moro   remarkable  still.     It  would   have  been  di^ 
conraging  in  the  last  d^grc«  if  so  much  indnstry  and  peraereranofr^ 
had  been  barren  of  result,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Aitkea ^| 
hasboen  fortunato  enough  to  add  considerably  to  the  existing  matmal 
respecting  St<>ele.     lu  the  pages  that  follow  it   Ls  proposed,  not  so  ^ 
much  to  recapitulate  Steele's  story,  as  to  emphasi7.e,  in  their  order,  soniu  H 
of  the  more  important  discoverins  which  are  due  to  his  latest  biographer. 

Richard    Steele,  as  we  know  already,  was  l»oni  at  Dublin  in  March 
1672  (N.S.),  being  thus  about  six  weeks  older  than  Addison,  who  fir 
saw  the  light  in  the  following  May.     Beyond  some  vague  references  ir 
the  Toiler,  nothing  definite  has   hitherto  been  ascertained  alwut  bis 
parents,  although  his  father  (also  GJchard  Steele)  was  reiK}rted  to  kai 
been  a  lawyer.     Bat  Mr.  Aitkcu's  investigations  establish  the  fact^ 
that  one  Richard  Steele,  of  Mountain  (Monk^town).  an  attorney,  waa 
married  in  1670  to  a  widow  named  Kliuor  Symes.    Thiwo  wure  Steele's 
fathtir   and   mother.     Steele   himself  tells   ns  (7a//rr,  No.  131)  thatj 
the  former  died  when  he  was  "  not  quite  live  ywira  of  age.**  and  htsil 
mother,  apparently,  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.     The  boy  fell 
into  the  charge  of  his  uncle,   Henry  Gasooigne,  secretary  to  the  fir 
and  second  Dukes  of  Ormond.     Gasooigne,  concerning  whom    Mr.j 
Aitken     has    recovered    many    ])ai'ticalars,     had    married    a    ^sle-t 
of    one    of    Steele's    parents.       Through    Ormond's    intioeiioo    hii 
nepherr  woh  jilaot'd,  in  November  1681,   upon  the  foundation  Kt  Ui< 
Charterhonae.    Two  years  later  ho  was  joined  thei-e  by  Addison.   It  w»l 
then   the  retgn  of  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,   afterwards   "  the  ingeniot 
T.  W*.''  of  the  Spectator,  but  nothing  has  been  recovered  ns  1o  Steeled 
school-days.     In  November    1689  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Churdi, 
Oxford,  with  the  asual  exhibition  of  a  boy  on  the  Charterhowv  foni 
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dstion,  and  lio  matricnlated  in  M&rch  16d0,  Addison,  then  a  demy  at 
Mugdalen,  having  prwieded  him.  Letters,  already  printed  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  WilU  and  others,  show  that  Steele  tried  hard  for  a  stadentsbip 
At  Christ  Church  ;  but  erentually  he  became  a  post-master  at  Merton, 
his  oollego-tiitor  beinp  Dr.  Welbore  Ellis,  to  whom  he  subseqaantlv 
refers  in  tlie  prefaof  to  the  "  Christian  Hera"  Of  his  intercourae  with 
Addison  at  Smithlield  and  Oxford  no  record  has  com^  to  light,  and  it 
in  tberofore  still  open  to  the  essayist  to  piece  the  imperfections  of  this 
period  by  ficdtioua  scores  with  the  tart-woinaii  or  imaginary  musings 
on  the  Merton  temices.  But,  in  any  such  eicnnsions  iu  search  of  the 
pictaresrine,  the  fact  tltat  Steele  was  oldur  instead  of  younger  than 
Addison  cannot  safely  be  disregarded. 

Why  Richani  8toele  ()nitttHl  the  Univ(?rsity  to  become  a  "  gentle- 
man of  the  army,"  still  remains  obscure.  His  University  career,  if  not 
brilliant^  had  been  rt'spectable,  and  he  left  Merton  with  tho  love  of 
♦*tlie  whole  Society."  Perhaps,  hke  his  oompatriot  Goldamith,  he 
prefenvd  a  rt^  ooat  to  a  black  one.  At  all  events,  in  1694,  his  rest- 
less Irish  spirit  prompted  Kim  to  enlist  as  a  cadet  in  the  second  troop 
of  Horse  Guards,  then  commanded  by  his  uncle's  patron,  James  Butler, 
second  Duke  of  Ormond.  When  he  thus  "  mounted  a  war-horse,  with 
&  great  sword  in  his  hand,  and  planted  himself  behind  King  William 
the  Third  against  Lewis  thn  Fourteenth,"  he  lost  (he  says)  "  tho  suc- 
eesaion  to  a  very  good  estate  in  the  county  of  Wexford  in  In>Iand," 
for  which,  failing  further  particulars,  we  may  perhaps  provisionally 
read  '*  Castle  in  Spain."  His  next  appearance  was  among  the  crowd 
of  minstrels  who,  in  black-framed /o^w,  mourned  Queen  Mary's  death. 
Already  he  had  written  verse,  and  had  even  burned  an  entire  comedy  at 
college.  Tiie  chief  interest,  Iiowever,  of  "  The  Procession,"  which  was 
the  particular  name  of  this  particular  "  melodious  tear,"  was  its  diplo- 
matic dedication  to  John.  I^rd  Cntte,  himself  a  versifier,  and  what 
was  more  importaut,  also  the  newly  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Cold- 
«tream  Guardi*.  Cutts  speedily  sought  out  his  anouymoiis  panegyrist, 
took  bim  into  his  household,  and  fiualty  gave  htm  a  standard  in  his 
regiment.  'ITiere  is  widence,  in  the  shape  of  transcripta  from  the 
Blenheim  MSS.,  that  K ttwie  was  acting  as  Cutts's  secretary  ciiai  1 696-7 
^a  circum.stnuce  of  whicti,  by  the  way,  there  is  conliruiation  in 
Gftrletcm's  "Memoirs"),"  and  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  by  his 
employers  interest. — for  Cutts  gave  him  little  bat  patronage — ho  became 
fk  captAin  in  Lucas's  FusileecB.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Aitken's  cautious 
method  discloses  an  unsuspected  error.  Steele  is  spoken  of  as  a 
captain  oa  eariy  as  1700,  and  "Lord  Lucas's  Keginient  of  Foot"  (not 
specifically   '•  Fnaileers")  was   only  raised    in  t'ebniary   1702.     If, 

'Attbe  (liii(-a]>pDintc(l  [savu  CaiVlon,  wrltinf;  at  tbe  date  of  th«  Asvtwnation  Plot 

«{Ht>.  I  waited  on  bis  lonlftitplL/tfdCulu),  where  ItnetMr.  SteulCnovSirRictiud. 

id  Mt  that  timo  his  aocmAr]r),who  imnMidiatelj'  intiodGcod  mc"    ("  Mcmoin,"  17S8t 
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tberefore,  before  this  dote  Steele  had  any  right  to  the  title  of  captain, 
it  must  have  been  a&  captaiu  va  the  Coldstream  Qaards.  Uafor- 
tnnatoly,  all  ofTorts  to  trace  btm  in  the  reoordg  of  that  n^^ent  hare 
hithorto  proved  unsuccessful.  Neither  as  captain  nor  as  ensign  ooald 
ita  historian,  GenenI  MacKinnon,  though  naturally  watchful  on  the 
point,  find  nny  mention  of  his  name. 

By  1700  the  fonner  post-master  of  Merton  had  become  a  seoaoued 
man  about  town,  a  n-co^ized  wit,  aod  an  haiAini  of  WUI's.  "  Dick 
Steel  ia  youre,"  writes  Conifreve  to  a  friend  early  in  the  yoar.  Already, 
too,  there  aro  indications  that  he  had  begun  to  fwl  the  ''want  of  pence 
which  Toxes  public  men."  From  thi«,  however,  aa  well  aa  hia  port 
in  the  coflee-honse  crusade  against  Blackmore,  we  mnst  pass  to  Kr. 
Aitken's  next  rectiiication.  That  Steele  fought  a  duel  ia  already 
known.  That  it  was  forced  u|x)n  him,  that  he  endeavoured  in  erwx 
honourable  way  to  erade  it,  and  that  finally,  by  misodrenturp.  he  all 
but  ki]l6>d  his  tnab,  have  been  often  circumstantially  related.  But  the 
da1«  of  the  occurrence  has  always  been  a  mystery.  Calling  ImltreU 
and  the  Fltfiwj  Post  to  hia  aid,  Mr.  Altken  has  ascertained  that 
the  place  was  Hyde  Park,  the  time  Jane  10,  1700,  and  the  other 
principal  an  lrit«hman,  noined  Kelly.  Luttrell's  description  of  Stee 
aa  "  Capt.  Stet^le,  of  the  Lord  Cuba  regiment,"  ia  confirmatory  of  th< 
aasumption  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Gnarda.  Whether  this  was 
his  only  ' '  alfair  of  honour,"  or  whether  there  were  others,  is  doubtful ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  repentant  spirit  engendered  \iy  t 
erent,  for  his  adversary's  life  long  hung  trembling  in  the  balance. 
ia  olof<ely  connected  with  the  publication,  if  not  the  preparation,  01 
the  "Christian  Hero,"  which  made  ita  appearance  a  few  months  later. 
Upon  (be  scheme  of  this  curious  and  by  no  means  Qninstmctive 
moQuat.  once  bo  nearly  forgotten  as  to  be  described  as  a  jioem,  it 
not  necessary  to  linger  now.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  dated 
feum  the  Tower  Guard,  where  it  was  written,  and  that  the  Governor  of 
Uie  Tower  was  the  Lord  Lncas  in  wliose  regiment  Steele  beeame  an 
officer. 

The  year  of  which  the  first  months  witneued  tlie  pnUicatioB  of 
the  *'  Christian  Hero"  witnessed  in  ita  ck««  the  production  of  Steele's 
6rst  play,  and,  inconsequently  enough,  the  one  waa  the  cause  of  the 
other.  It  was  an  almost  inevitAhlc  result  of  the  book  that  many  of 
the  author's  fonner  as.40ciates  were  alienated  from  lum,  while  others, 
not  nicely  sooutive  to  the  distinction  drawn  in  Boilean'a  ami  de  la 
vertu  pluW.  que.  rtrttutu\  maliciously  controKted  his  precepts  with  his 
practice.  Finding  himself  "  slighted  (he  says)  instead  of  being  en- 
oonnged,  for  his  declarations  as  to  religion,"  it  became  ''  incumbent 
upon  him  to  enliven  liis  character,  for  which  reason  he  writ  the  comedy 
called  '  The  Funeral,'  in  which  (though  Cull  of  incidente  that  mov« 
laughter)  Virtoe  and  Vice  appear  just  as  they  ought  to  da"    In  oUtsr 
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words,  Steele  enilenTOured  to  swell  that  tido  of  reFonnotion  which 
Collier  had  set  flowing  by  bis  "Short  Viiiw  of  the  Imiuomlity  and  Pro- 
fimenees  of  the  Engliah  Staj^,"  and  ho  followed  np  his  first  effort  of 
1701  by  the  "Lying Lover"(1703)  and  tlie  "Tondtr  Husband"(l705),  the 
Hoond  of  which  was  arowcdiy  written  "in  the  severity  Collier  reqnired." 
Bnt  his  connection  with  th«>  parification  of  the  contemporary  drama, 
however,  would  le&d  too  far  from  the  special  anbject  of  this  paper 
— (he  rmaed  facts  of  bin  biography.  Among  these,  i\m  order  of 
the  plays  as  given  above  is  an  important  item.  Owing  to  some 
traditional  misconception,  the  "Lying  Lover,"  which  was  a  rather  over- 
emphatic  protest  against  doelUug,  was  believed  by  all  the  older  writers 
to  be  the  last  of  Steele's  early  dramatic  efforts.  As  n  natural  oou- 
Beqoeace,  its  being  "  damned  for  its  piety  "  was  mode  responsible  for 
the  author's  long  abstinence  from  the  task  of  thiatrical  regeneration. 
Unfortunately  for  logic,  the  facts  which,  in  this  instance,  llr.  Aitken 
has  extended  rather  than  discovered,  ore  diametrically  opposed  to  any 
mch  convenient  an-angcment.  The  "  Tender  Hosboud,"  and  not  the 
"  l^ing  Ixiver."  was  tlio  last  of  Steehra  first  three  ploys — that  is  to  say, 
the  moralized  Collier  mixtnre  was  succeeded  by  a  strong  infusion  of 
MoliAro,  while,  ho  far  from  leaving  off  writing  for  the  stage,  there  ia 
sbnndant  evidence  that,  but  foi'  other  cures  and  more  absorbing  occu- 
pations, Steele  would  speedily  have  proceeded  to  "enliven  his  character" 
with  a  fresh  comi^dy.  Indeed,  in  a  very  instructive  suit  against 
Christopher  Rich  of  Dmry  Lane,  which  Air.  Aitken  bus  exhumed  from 
the  Chancery  Pleadings  in  the  Record  Office,  mention  ia  made  of  what 
may  well  have  been  the  performanoe  in  question.  It  was  to  have 
treated    a    subject   essayed    both  by   Gay  and  Mrs.  Centlivre,    the 

y^lection  of  Gotham.*' 

^PThe  Chancery  gait  above  referred  to,  which  arose  oat  of  the  profits 
of  tie  "Tendor  Husband,"  began  in  1707.  Early  in  1702  Steele  had 
become  a  captain  in  Lucas's,  and  between  that  date  and  1704  must 
have  speot  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  at  Landgnard  Fort,  doing 
garrison  duty  with  liis  company.  Ho  lodged,  according  to  report,  in 
ft  farmhouse  at  Walton.  Mr.  Aitken  prints  from  various  nnrcea 
eever&l  new  letters  which  belong  to  this  period,  together  with  some 
account  of  another  in  the  long  series  of  lawsuits  about  money  with 
which  his  Steele's  biography  begins  to  be  plentifully  besprinkled.  In 
an  autograph  recently  iu  the  market,  and  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Alfi-ed 
Uorrison,  we  find  him  certifying  with  Addison  to  the  unimpeachable 
chaivcter  of  one  **  Margery  Maplesden,  late  Sutler  at  the  THlt-yard 
Gnard,"  and  we  get  passing  glances  of  him  at  the  Kit  Cat  Club  and 
(dsewhere.  Perhaps  we  are  right,  too,  in  placing  about  this  date  the 
ftoooont  of  his  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  details  of  this 
episode  in  his  career  rest  mainly  upon  the  narrativo  of  Mn.  Manley, 
the  author  of  that  "comncopia  of  scandal,"  the  "  New  Atalantis;"  bnt 
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there  is  little  doabt  that  thero  was  ground  for  the  stwy.  tnotw  Steele 
liimBelf,  in  later  life,  printed,  without  coutrndtctioQ,  a  reference  to  it 
in  Tmni  Talk,  and  it  ia  besides  couofcted  with  the  next  of  Mr.  Aitkra'a 
diacoverica.  According  to  "  Itivella."'  an  empiric,  wbo  foand  the  aan- 
guine  Steele  "  a  bubhlo  to  his  mind."  i'Dfra^d  bim  in  tlie  pursuit  of 
tho  iiuigimm  aTranuin.  Furuaci-a  wt-r<*  built  without  dflay,  and 
Stontn's  available  msoura'a  bi>|>an  to  vanisU  nipidly.  In  titeec  traos- 
ActionH  Mrs.  Mauloy'a  husband  played  an  ambiguous  part,  and,  if  we 
HTC  to  liolicvp  her,  sbo  ItcrsiUr  impersonated  the  Dea  or  machina.  and 
warned  Steele  that  ha  was  being  duped.  It  was  not  too  soon.  He  only 
juKt  (tared  his  last  nr^gotiahhi:  property,  his  commission,  and  bod  to  go 
into  hiding.  "Fortune,"  Mm.  Mnoley  continues,  •' did  mori*  for  Um 
in  his  odTersity  than  would  have  lain  in  hc>r  way  in  prosperity  ;  aha 
threw  him  to  seok  for  refuge  in  a  bouse,  where  was  a  lady  with  veiy 
large  posseasions;  he  married  her,  she  settled  all  upon  him,  and  died 
soon  after." 

This — and  to  some  extent  it  is  a  corroboration  of  the  story — was 
Steele's  first  nife,  who  until  now  has  been  little  more  than  a  vf^rae 
shadow  in  his  biography.  Her  actual  personality  still  renituns 
reiled  ;  but  Mr.  Aitkeu,  with  inliuite  pains,  has  ascertained  her  naioe, 
and  a  niuuber  of  facts  about  her  family.  SUe  was  a  West  Indian 
widow  named  Margaret  St^^tob,  who  had  inherited  au  estate  in  Bar- 
bados of  jC850  n  year  from  ht-r  brother,  Miyor  Ford.  Steele  morrit-d 
her  in  tlie  spring  of  1700,  and  buried  her  two  years  later.  There  is 
some  indication  that  ber  death  was  caused  by  u  fright  given  her  (when 
tnteinte)  by  Steele's  only  sister,  who  was  insane ;  but  u]k>u  this  point 
nothing  definite  can  be  idlirmed.  Ijooking  to  the  circumstaoces  in 
which  (as  narrated  by  him.  Manley)  the  actjuaintauoeship  began,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  personal  charms  of  tlie  lady  had  less  to  do 
with  the  marriage  than  the  bfniin--  ymx  df  m  eaagrtU.  In  any  cose 
StA^  c-an  scarcely  escapit  the  imputation  whicli  usually  attaches  to 
the  onion  of  a  necily  tiachelor  with  a  rich  widow,  and,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  he  was  not  tuiig  inconsolable. 

Wlintlier,  even  at  t!ie  time  of  the  marriage,  the  Barbados  estate 
wna  really  productive  of  much  ready  money  may  be  doubted.  But  in 
August  1700,  Sltele  was  appointed  Gentleman  Waiter  to  Queen  Anne's 
Consort,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  a  few  weeks  after  his  wife's 
death,  through  tJie  n'oommendation  of  iVrthur  .Mainwaring,  one  of  thv 
members  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  Harley,  then  a  Secretary  of  State, 
gave  him  the  post  of  Gazetteer  with  on  increafied  salary  of  £300 
a  year.  "The  writer  of  the  Gazette  now," says  Henme  in  May  1707, 
■'  w  Captain  Steel,  who  is  the  author  of  several  romantic  things, 
and  is  ncconntrd  an  ingenious  man."  As  Captain  Svelc  he  continued 
for  many  year^  to  be  known,  but  it  is  assumed  that  he  lefV  the  army 
IxTore  his  second  msrriogo,  which  now  followed.     To  his  first  wib't 
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fniLPral  had  come  as  mourner  a  lady  of  about  niDe-aod -twenty, 
tbe  daughter  of  a  d'^ct^aitpd  getitl?m&n  of  Wales  and  the  Mim  Mary 
Scnrlocfc  who  has  sinw  hpconie  liislorical  an  \\ie  '■  Prnn  *'  of  the  well- 
known  Steele  IpHerK  in  \hv  British  Museum.  That  she  was  au 
heinsA,  and,  oh  ^trs.  M&nley  says,  a  "  crifd-up  beauty,"  ivas  known, 
thouf^h  in  the  alw-nct-  of  d^'finite  pictorial  assurance  of  the  latter  fact, 
it  haa  hitharto  b«'fn  rlifficult  to  we  her  with  Ihs  admirinp  eyes  of  the 
cnihnsiaiitic  wrlti^r  who  signs  hitn^flf  her  "  most  obsequious  obedient 
husband.'^  Bat  while  unable  to  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  her 
character,  Mr.  .\itken  has  succeeded  in  discorering  and  copying  her 
portrait  by  XCncUer,  a  portrait  which  amply  justiiirs  her  husband's 
ni>ptnres.  la  Sir  (Jodfrey'tt  "  animated  canvas,"  she  ia  shown  as  a 
rery  beantiful  bninetU>  in  n  cinnamon  satin  dress,  with  a  high,  almost 
too  high,  forehead,  and  dark  brilliant  eyes,  Steele's  phrase  "  little 
wife  "  must  liuve  been  a  *'  dear  diminotive,"  for  sho  ia  not  especially 
pttUcy  but  rather  what  Fielding's  Mm.  James  wonid  stylo  "  a  very  fine 
person  of  a  woman,"  and  she  has  an  arch  humorons  expression  which 
8ii<;gest8  the  wit  with  whicli  fihe  is  cretlited.  Fmm  tfie  abeonoo  of  a 
ring  it  haK  bp<>n  conjectured  that  the  portrait  wan  taken  before  marriage. 
But  Knellc-T  was  much  more  likely  to  have  painted  Mrs.  Steele  than 
Miss  Scurlook,  and  the  simple  explanation  may  bo  either  that  rings 
were  neglected  or  that  the  hands  were  painted  in  from  a  model.  As  in 
UiH  case  of  ^Ir».  Sin^ich,  Mr.  Aitken  has  collected  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion nbont  Mrs.  Steele's  relations.  His  good  luck  has  al5o  helped  him 
to  one  veritable  find.  In  her  letter  to  her  mother  annonncing  her 
engagement.  Miss  Scnrtock  refers  scornfully  to  a  certain  "  wretched 
impndence,  H.  (),"  who  had  reomtly  written  to  her.  Tliis  was  mani- 
festly a  rejected  but  still  importunate  suitor,  although  the  precise 
measure  of  his  implied  iniquity  remained  nnrevealed.  From  docu- 
ments now  first  printed  by  Mr.  Aitkeu,  it  swms  that  his  name  was 
Henry  Owen  of  Qlaasalt,  Carmarthen  ah  ire,  an  embarrassed  widowi*r 
of  (in  the  circnttoos  language  of  the  law;  "  thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty 
years  of  age  at  the  moat'" — that  is  lo  say,  he  was  over  forty. 
Miss  Scurlock  hod  known  him  as  a  neighbour  from  childhood,  and  for 
four  or  five  vuars  past  at  Bath,  at  London,  and  at  other  places,  he, 
being  a  needy  man.  with  an  entailed  estate,  had  bt-t-n  besieging  her 
with  liis  addresses.  Only  two  years  before  her  engagement  to  Steele, 
finding  her  obdurate,  he  bad  trumped  up  a  suit  against  her  for  breach 
of  contract  of  marriage,  which  apparently  was  not  successful.  The 
"  Libel "  and  "  Answer,"  which  Mr.  Aitkeu  prints  from  the  records  of 
the  Cnnsifitorial  Court  of  London,  ure  more  curious  than  e<iifyiQg,  and 
tend  to  show  that  Owen  was  rather  a  cur.  But  the  whole  stor}'  is  useful 
indirectly  ns  suggesting  that  Miss  Scurlock's  constitutional  i)rudeiy 
was  not  the  only  reason  why  she  enrrounded  Steele's  worship  of  her  with 
flomnch  mystery  Abhorrcncoof  *'  public  doings"  in  "changing  ihvi  name 
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of  brer  for  hnaband"  was  certamly  snporiioiAUy  jostifia^le  in  the  oir>> 
conutances.  A  geotleuiaa  who  hod  brui^ht  o  suit  against  faw  in  1704  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  waa  still  pestering  heriu  Auj^st  1707  with  his 
nnpalatablo  attentions,  nas  qaiie  capable  of  pattiag  awkward  ofastadrs 
in  the  way  of  that  other  ardent  wooer  from  Lord  Sunderland's  office 
in  WhitoliaU,  who,  in  onlur  to  pay  hia  ooort  to  ''  tho  bcautifolleet 
object  in  the  world,"  woa  confessedly  neglecting  tho  Gazette  and  the 
latosfi  news  from  Ostend. 

According  to  tho  lioeTise  the  marriage  was  to  have  taken  place  at 
St.  Margaret's,  WestniinHtor ;  bnt  the  registers  of  that  church,  as  well 
ofl  those  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  and  St.  MarfcinVin-the-FifJds,  have 
been  fniitlpsHly  searchrd  for  the  record,  and  it  is  dear  that,  for  aoout 
days,  the  ceremony  was  kept  a  secret,  pending  the  arrival  from  Wales 
of  Mrs.  Scnrlock's  consent.  It  probably  took  place  on  the  0th  of  Sep- 
tember 1707,  the  day  after  the  license  was  granted.  In  the  previous 
month  of  August  Steele  had  rented  a  house,  now  no  longer  standing. 
in  Bury  Street,  close  to  the  turning  out  of  Jermyn  Street,  This 
was  a  quarter  of  the  town  described  by  contemporary  advertisements 
as  in  close  proximity  *'  to  St.  James's  Church,  Chapel,  Park,  Palace, 
Cofi'ee  and  Chocolate  Hoases  " — that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  hatii  monde ;  and  here  Steele,  moreover,  would  be  within  ea^ 
distance  of  the  Court,  aud  the  Cockpit  at  Whitehall.  He  appears  to 
have  begun  his  eatablishment  upon  the  lavish  footing  of  a  gentieman 
whose  expectations  are  larger  than  his  means,  and  whose  wife's  dignity 
demands,  if  not  ''the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares"  of 
Pope,  at  least  a  chariot,  a  lady's-maid,  and  an  adequnla  equipment  of 
cinnamon  satin.  On  paper  his  income  from  nil  sources,  Mrtf.  Scur- 
lock's  allowanoe  not  included,  was  about  £1250.  But  by  ftir  the 
largest  portion  of  this  was  derived  from  the  Barbados  property,  which, 
besides  being  crippled  by  legacies,  seems  to  have  made  irregalar 
returns.  His  salary  oa  Gazetteer  was  also  subject  to  "  deductions," 
and  OS  upon  the  modest  income  of  a  retain  in  Lucas's  he  had  dabbled 
in  alchemy,  he  was  probably  considerably  in  debt.  The  prospect  was 
not  a  chcerfnl  one.  either  for  him  or  for  "  I*nie,"  as  he  soon  begins  to 
call  his  more  circnmspect  bett^i^half,  and  the  signs  of  trouble  an 
quickly  present.  Always  irrepreasibly  Banguino,  and  generally  without 
ready  money,  he  is  constantly  turning  some  pecuniary  comer  or  other, 
not  without  anticipations  and  borrowings  that  bring  their  inevitable 
train  of  actions  and  bailifis.  All  this  has  to  be  gently  tempered  to 
the  apprehenuvo  "  Prue,"  who,  to  her  other  luiuriea,  promptly  odds  a 
confidante,  described  as  Mrs.  (probably  here  it  meuis  Miss)  Binns. 
Meanwhile  her  husband,  bustling  to  and  fro,  now  detained  in  his 
passage  by  a  iriend  (and  a  "  pint  of  wine  ") — now,  it  is  to  be  fcan»d, 
atteotdvely  "shadowed"  by  the  watchful  "shoalder-dabbere  ** — eoribbles 
off,  ftxnn  remote  ooffee-houses  and  other  casual  coigns  of  vootagvi, » 
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Htring  of  notes  and  notelets  designed  to  keep  his  "  Abeolata  Goremem  " 

at  Bury  Street  minatoly  ociOHiiited  with  his  duiags.     I'hrouji^h  all 

these  tho  '*  dusky   strand  "  of  the  ••  West  Indian  business  " — in 

er  words,  the  protracted  negotiation  for  thf  sali;  of  the  Barbodos 

irty — winds  languidly  and  inortricably. 
Steele's  letters  to  his  wife,  oooeuiblo  in  the-  reprin&is  by  Nichols  oT 
787  and  1800,  are,  how^rer,  too  well  known  t*.  need  description,  and 
althoagh  Mr.  Aitkcn  hai«  collated  them  with  the  originals,   he  does 
not  profess  to  have  made  any  material  addition  U*  their  richeti.     As 
(ty  progrcdK,  rhoy  record  more  titan  one  of  the  varions  attempt*  at 
Taoceme nt  with  which  their  writer,  eggt-d  oa  by  Ida  ambition  and 
his  embarrassments.  ij>  p<.>rpetually  preoccupied.     Once  it  is  a  gentle- 
mau-ashership  that  seems  withiu  his  reach,  noxt  he  is  hoping  to  be 
Under-Secretary  via:  Addison  promoted  to  Irebiud.     Then  the  strange 
torbing  6gure  of  Swift  appears  upon  the  sceue.  not',  as  it  seems,  to 
ercifie  its  osaal  power  of  fascination  over  "  Prue,"  by  whom,  he 
ites  later,  Steele  is  gororued  "  most  abomtnaUy,  as  bad  as  Marl- 
borough."    With  April  1709  oomes  tho  establishmont  of  the   TaiUir 
d  wo  ontor  upon  thrice- gleaned  ground.     The  period  oorored  by 
BickenttaJrK  Lucubrations  "  and  their  KOCcesHor,  the  Sftfetaior^ 
ted  as  it   is  by  stray  side-rays  from  the  wonderful  "  Jounuil  to 
Itelto,"  oilers  fewer  opportunities  for  fresh  illumination.     Air.  Aitken's 
nnt  of   the  inception  of  the  two  pa]>ers,   and  of  their  several 
tal^ri^,  is  copious   and    careful,   but    beyond    printing    from    the 
hi'im  MSS.  some  interesting  accounts  of  Tonson  Ijearing  upon  tha 
6  of  the  collectt-d  editions,  and.  from  the  British  Museum,  nn  nssign- 
ment  to  Buckley  the  bookseller  of  a  share  in  the  Sixttotor,  he  adds 
nothing  that  is  absolutely  new  to  what  has  already  been  collected  by 
I     prake,  Percy,  Chalmers,   Nichols,  and  other  writers.     With  respect 
^K>  the  unexplained  cessation  of  the  Tailer,  h>--  apparently  iodines  to 
^^Hte  view  that  it  was  in  some  way  the  result  of  an  understanding  with 
^^Parley,  by  which  Steele,  having  been  deprived  of  his  Gazetteership 
ois  a  caution,  waa  allowed  to  retain,  quamdiv  ac  htnc  f/esetrit,  bis  recently 
acquired  appointment  as  ConmiisBtonei*  of  Stamps.     But  it  is  not 
r\ibable  thut  we  shall  ever  know  much  more  of  a  transaction  cou- 
which  Addison  was  unconsulted  and  Swift  uninformed.     With 
his  openness,  Steele  cuuld,  on  occasion,  keep  his  own  counsel,  and 
seems  io  have  done  so  in  this  instancu. 

Nor  ore  we  really  any  wiser  as  to  the  reasons  fur  the  termination  of 

^eetator  in  December  1712,  except  that  we  know  it  to  have  been 

itated.  ^ce  the   Ihiaiiiian  was  projected   before  the  SpecUUor 

lased  to  appear.     From  the  Berkeley  letters  among  Lord  ^niont's 

SS.,  we  leom  that  Steele  was  once  more  dollying  with  his  first  love, 

0  Btflgw,  and  from  the  same  source  that^  either  eorly  in  February  or 

Ikfce  in  January,  the   death   of  hia  mother-in-law   lind   put  him  in 
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poBsessioa  of  £500  per  nnnnm.     U  ia  posaiblo  tbat  to  thin  improTP- 

ment  in  his  aflairs  is  traceable  that  iucrea&ed  spirit  of  independenoe 

whicli  precipitated   what  all  lovers  gf  letters  muat   regard  as   his  di»* 

natrous  plunge  into  politics.      Whatever  the  oriifin  of  tlie  Guardian, 

and  bowevur  sincere  its  opeDiug  protests  of  neutrality,  the  sitnattoo 

was  far  too  strained  for  one  who,   having  a  journal  at  his  command, 

had  been  from  his  youth  a  partisan  of  the  Kevolatiou,  and  hiidalreadj 

made   rash  entry   into  party  qnarrels.      Beforu  May    1713,   he  was 

in^-olved  iu  bitter  hostilities  with  Swift,  arisinjr  out  of  a  Tory  attack 

on  the  Notttnghams  who  had  deserted  to  the  Wliign.       A  few  weeks 

later  found   him  insisting  upon  the  demolition,  under  the  Treaty  of 

Utrfcht.    of    thi'     harbour    and    forttGcationa    of    Dunkirk,    which 

demolition,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected,  the  Alinistry  were  intendinj^  to 

forego.     In  Jona  he  had  resigned  hia  Cotnmissionership  of  Stamps, 

and  in  August  ho  was  elected  mombfr  for  the  borough  of  Stockbridge. 

Almost.  concurrf;atly,  he  issued  a  pomphlet  entitled  *'  The  Importance 

of  Dunkirk  oonsider'd."    Swift,    henceforth  hanging  always  upon  his 

traces,  retortwl  with  ono  of  his  cleverest  pamphlets,  "The  Importance 

of  the  Guardian  consider*^,"  and  the"  nnder-spur  leathers  "  of  the  Tory 

I^esa  began  also  to  ply  their  pens  against  Steele,  who  by  this  t^e 

bad    dropped    the  Oimnlian   for  a  professedly  political    organ,   tha 

Emglisiiman.  Shortly  afterwards  be  issued  "  The  Crisis,"  a  pamphlet  on 

the    Hanorerian  nuccession,   which  Swift   followed    by  his  masterly 

■'  Piiblick  Spirit  of  the  "Whigs."     No  sooner  had  fiwele  taken  his  seat 

in  the  Hona^  in  February  than  he  found  that  in  the  oyoa  of  thosa  in 

power  ho  was  a  marked  man.    lie  was  at  once  impeached  for  scdilloos 

utterances  iu  "  The  Crisis,"  and,  though  he  seems  to  have  made  aw  able 

defence,   was  expelled.      Then,  after  n  few  doubtful  months,   Qne«D  _ 

Anne  died,  his  party  came  into  power,  and  his  troubles  as  a  poUtictan  H 

were  at  an  end.    la  his  best  pamphlet^  his  *'  Apology  for  Himself  and 

his  Writings,"  he  has  given  an  account  of  this  part  of  his  career. 

That  career,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  may  be  said  to  cloee 
with  the  publication  of  the  *'  Apology,"  in  October  17H,  Not  many 
months  afterwards,  on  presenting  an  address,  he  was  knighted 
by  King  tieon»e.  During  the  rest  of  bis  life,  which  waa  pro- 
longed to  September  1720,  when  he  died  at  Carmarthen,  ho  oon- 
tinned  to  publish  various  periodicals  and  tracts,  none  of  which 
are  of  great  importance.  In  DecombGr  1718,  Lady  Steele  died,  and 
four  years  later  her  husl>and  produced  a  fourth  comedy,  that "  Consciooa 
Lovers  "  which  honest  Pai-son  Adams  declared  to  be  (iu  parts)  "  almost  _ 
solemn  enough  for  a  sermon,"  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  perhaps  by^ 
reason  of  Cibber's  collaboration,  one  of  the  best  oonstructed  of  hia 
plays.  Pari,  of  Mr.  Aitken's  second  volume  is  occupied  by  St««]e'a 
connection,  as  patentee  and  manager,  with  Dmry  l^ono  'l'beatar<&.  oon 
oeming  which   he   has  bronght  together  much  oorions  and  hithfii 
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napabliBhod   in  format  ion.      Oth«<r  pointa   upon  which   iiflw   light  19 
tiirown  ore  thn  pablication  of  thn  "  Ladies  Library,"  tho  cstfibtishtneQt  of 
the  '•  Oensorium."  Si>eele'6  application  for  the  Mastership  of  the  Charter- 
hoaae,    Mr.    Jyhn    Hollos    and   hla    mechanical    hoop- petticoat,    the 
ikilar»  of  Sfc»e1e'9  oiico  famoas  coDtrirance,  the  Fish-J*ool,  his  con- 
K'ction  with  tlio  Dyers,  &c.      But  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  schedule  iu 
letml  the  nnmerons  iogtances  in  which  Mr.  Aitkeii  has  beon  able  either 
itupplement  the  existing  material,  or  to  supersede  it  by  uew.     A 
ireful  and  exhaustive  bibliography  is  not  th**  lea.st  of  hi^  acliievem(.'nts. 
As  regurtls  Steele's  chnracter,  Mr,  Aitkeu's  im|Hiri'*s  furth-jr  enforce 
the  coactuaion  that,  in  any  estimate  of  it,  considerable  olloTriuice  must 
be  made  for  tho  iiiHui'titv  of  that   miserable  and   maliciouB  contem- 
porary gossip,  of  which,  us  Fielding  says,  the  '*  only  basis  is  lying." 
^or  much  of  this  Steele's  iU-starred  excursion  into  faction  is  mainly 
prespou&ible.     "  ScAndal  between  Whig  and  Toiy,"  said  the  ingonnous 
autJior  of  the  "  New  Atalantis,"  "  gwe  for  nothing."  and  apart  from  her 
speci^c  recantotJon  in  the  dedication  to  **  Luciot),"  this  sentiment  alone 
should  stilficc  tu  discredit  her.  at  all  events  in  tli'>  nbsenee  of  anvthing 
'like  corroljorative  i-viiK-nce.     'I'hc  attacks  oi*  Dennis  unil  the  rest  art- 
ae  worthless.      We   know  that  Steele   was  not  "descended  from  a 
trooper's  horse,"  and  we  know  that  he  wa-s  not  "  Jiorn  at  CarrJckfergus  "" 
(whatever  social  disqualification  that  particitlar  accident  may  confer). 
I'Wby  ehonid  we  listen  to  the  circulators  of  tJiese  or  other  stories — those 
fof  Savage  for  example  ?     With  respect  to  Swift,  the  most  dangerous 
becanso  the  mo^t  powerful  detractor,  it  is  clear  from  tlie  way  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Steele  and  Sleelu'a  abilities  he/cf  the  strife  of  party  had 
ffltr&nged  them,  that,  if  they  liad  never  quan-elled.  he   would    b»ve 
Enmked  him  only  a  little  lower   than  Addison.*     And  if  Stede  bat» 
suffered  from  scandal  and  misrepresentation,  be  has  also  suQered  from 
his  own  admissions.      The  perfect  frankness  and  freedom  of  h\»  letters 
,liaa  been  accepted  too  literally.      Charming  and  uiurjue  a^  they  are, 
ley  leave  upon  many,  who  do  not  suflSciently  bear  in   mind  their 
tjctremely   familiar  character,    an   ill-defined  impression  that  he  waa 
>r-uxorious,   over-seniimentaJ.     liut  a  man  is  not  neceeearily  this 
For  a  few  extravagant  hillds-dovxy  or  many  irreproachable  persuns  who 
low,  in  the   time-honoured   words  of  Mr.   Miuiwber,    *' walk  erect 
jefore  their  fellow-me.n,"  would  incur  the  like  condemnation.     Again, 
it  is,  to  all   appearance,    chiefly  due  to  the  careless  candour  of  some 
half-doxen   of  these  documents  that    Steele   has   been   branded  as  a 
.drunkard.      The  fact    is   that,  in  an  age  when  to  take    too  much 
riuo  was  no    dingrace,  he  was  neither    better  nor   worse  than   hi» 
[contemporaries ;    and    thoro    is    besides    definite  evidence    that    he 

f;_  -ii  .  , ...-A-  „—  ,.  ^... — iiy  g[  hatred  to  Stepic  raniKJl  wdcdiy  \v  rjrpUinci). 

[l/j"  !i  St«<le  hwl  womMk-"!  bim  lioi«li'*ilj  m  lti>  mi'ft 

rntn         '  ,  ,  ii  bis  pretflnsians  to  poliiical  ooiniiwu  ii'.'.i  .tnd  be 
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vas  easily  overcome — far  mora  canly  than  Addison.  As  regards 
his  money  difficntties,  tJiey  oauDot  be  dented.  Bati  thej  wece 
the  difHcnUiea  of  improrideoce  and  not  of  |>roftigac}',  of  a  man  who, 
with  Fielding's  joy  of  lifo  and  Goldsmith's  ■'  knack  of  hoping,"  always 
rated  an  anecrtain  incomt-  at  iu  highest  imd  not  at  itn  average  amonnt, 
and  who,  morwovf  r,  paid  his  debts  before  lie  died.  For  tlit>  rwt,  npon 
the  qaestJon  of  hia  general  persooality,  it  will  xuffice  to  cite  oae  nn- 
impoachable  witness,  whose  testimony  has  only  of  late  yeare  come  to 
light.  Bt^rlteley,  who  wrote  for  the  Gnnrdiatt,  and  visited  Steele  much 
at  Bloonuibnry  (wliere  he  saw  nothing  of  bailiffs  in  liver}),  speaka 
exprecsly,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Perocval,  of  his  love  and  conaidemtio 
for  his  wife,  of  tho  generosity  and  hii^nevolenco  of  his  temper,  of  hia 
cheerfnlness,  bis  wit  and  his  good  sruso.  He  should  bold  it.,  he 
says,  a  sufficient  n>cumpense  for  writing  tho  "  Treatise  on  Human 
Knowledge"  thai:  it  "gave  him  some  sfaon*  in  ilio  friendsliip  <if  so 
worthy  a  num."  The  praise  of  Berkeley — Berkeley,  U>  whom  Hope 
gave  "every  virtue  under  heaven,"  and  who  is  certainly  one  of  Om 
noblefit  figures  of  the  century— outweighs  whole  cartloads  of  Umb- 
stroet  scandal  and  skip-kennel  pamphleteers. 

With  Stifle's  standing  as  a  man  of  letters  we  are  on  surer  ground, 
since  his  own  works  speak  for  him  without  the  distorlions  of  tradition. 
To  thei  character  of  poet  he  mode  no  pretence,  nor  coald  he,  although — 
witness  the  HornHan  lines  to  Marlborongh,  which  Mr.  Aitken  now 
data's    170!'— he   possessed  the  eighteenth-centnry  faculty    of    ftuy 
octosyllabics.     Of  hia  plays  Jt  has  been  said  that  they  resemble  esaa; 
rather  than  drama?,  a  jndgment  which  sets  one  wondering  what  woali 
have  been  the  cntic's  opinion  if  Ste«le  had  never  written  ihe  Sj*rct> 
and  the  TaUtr.     It  is   perhaps  moiv  to  the  point  that   their  per- 
ception of  strongly  marked  humorous  character  is  far  more  obvious 
than   their  »itsge-craft,    and   that   their  Hhortcotnings   in    this  latter 
respect    are    heighten(>d    by   Steele'^  debatable  endeavours  not   (as 
Cowper  says)  ''  to  let  down  the  pulpit  to  the  Iev«;l  of  the  stage,"  but 
to  lift  the  stage  to  a  level  with  the  pulpit.     As  a  political  ^vrifvr,  his 
honesly  and  enthu^iafim  were  not  snfEcient  to  ivcare  him  permanent 
socceas  in  a  line  where  they  are  not  always  thrice-iumed  that  have 
their  quarrel  jn^t ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  him  that  he  was  unable  to 
contend  iigoinst  thi-  oold-blixKl&d  irony  of  Swift.     It  is  aa  an  eesayiafc 
that  be  will  be   beat  romemberod.      In  the  past,   it  has  been    too 
much  the  practice  to  regard  him  as  tJie  coloitrleas  colleague  of  Addison. 
We  now  know  that  he  deservca  a  much  higher  place ;  that  Addison, 
in  fact,  was  qnib^  as  much  indebted  to  8t«%le'8  initiative  and  inven- 
tive gifts  as  Stivlfl  oould  possibly  havo  been   indebted  to  Addiiton's 
shaping  and  elaborating  spirit.  It  may  be  that  he  was  a  more  negligent 
wrih^r  than  Addison  ;  it  may  bo  that  he  was  inferior  aa  a  lit«raij 
artut ;  bnt  the  genuineness  of  his  feelings  frequently  carries  bim 
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futher.  Not  a  few  of  Ms  lay  sermons  on  anger,  pride,  flatteiy, 
magnanimity,  and  bo  forth,  are  nnnTalled  in  their  kind.  He  rallied 
the  follies  of  society  with  unfailing  tact  and  good-hnmoor ;  he  re- 
bnked  its  vices  with  admirable  courage  and  dignity ;  and  he  wrote  of 
women  and  children  aa,  in  his  day,  no  writer  had  hitherto  dared  to  do. 
As  the  first  painter  of  domesticity,  the  modem  novel  owes  Mm  much. 
Snt  modem  joomalism  ow^  him  more,  since,  to  use  some  words  of  Ms 
great  adversaiy,  he  "  refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use." 

Mr.  Aitken's  book  has  been  described  in  the  title  to  this  paper 
as  the  "  latest "  Life  of  Steele.  It  will  probably  be  the  "  last."  No 
one,  at  aU  events,  is  likely  to  approach  the  subject  again  with  the 
same  indefatigable  energy  of  research.  To  many  of  ns,  indeed, 
Biography,  conceived  in  this  nncompromising  fasMon,  wonld  be 
a  thing  impossible.  To  shrink  from  no  investigation,  however 
tediona;  to  take  nothing  at  second-hand,  to  verify  everytMng,  to  cross- 
examine  everything,  to  leave  no  smallest  stone  untamed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  moat  infinitesimal  fact — these  are  conditions  which 
presuppose  a  literary  constitution  of  iron.  It  is  but  just  to  note  that 
the  method  has  its  drawbacks.  So  narrow  an  attention  to  minutias 
tends  to  impair  the  selective  power,  and  the  defect  of  Mr.  Aitken's 
work  is,  almost  of  necessity,  its  superabundance.  It  will  be  said  that 
liis  determination  to  discover  has  sometimes  carried  him  too  far  afield  ; 
that  mnoh  of  these  two  handsome  volumes  might  with  advantage  have 
heen  committed  to  the  safe-keeping  of  an  appendix ;  that  the  mass 
of  detail,  in  short,  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual  relevancy.  To 
this,  in  all  likelihood,  the  author  would  answer  that  his  book  is  not 
designed  (in  Lander's  phrase)  to  lie 

"  With  sammer  sweets,  with  albums  ^ilj  drest, 
Where  poodle  snifts  at  flower  between  the  leaves ;" 

that  he  does  not  put  it  forward  as  a  study  or  a  critical  monograph ; 
but  that  it  is  a  leisurely  and  conscientious  ofTort,  reproducing  much 
out-of-the-way  information  which  is  the  lawful  prize  of  Ms  individual 
bow  and  spear ;  and  that,  rather  than  lose  again  what  has  been  so 
painfully  acquired,  he  is  prepared  to  risk  the  charge  of  surplusage, 
content  if  his  labours  be  recognized  as  the  fullest  and  most  trast- 
worthy  existing  contribution  towards  the  life  and  achievements  of  a 
distingnished  man  of  letters  who  died  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago.    And  this  recognition  his  labours  undoubtedly  deserve. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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TWO   YEARS  OF  NAVAL  MANCEUVRES. 


THK  story  of  the  maiianivres  of  the  present  year  ought   not  to 
read  alone.     lu  order  to  uudurstuod  it,  it  is  aecesaary  to  cotnparp 
with  it  the  history  of  what  happened  last  yoar.     A  vague.  imprKSSton 
that  lost  ypar  Sir  George  Trj'on   was  in  command  of  tho   hostile  or 
Achill  fleet  and  Admiral  Baird  o£  the  British  fleet ;  thot  this  year  the 
positions  were  rerersod,  and  that  on  each  occasion  the  fleet  of  which 
Sir  George  Tryon  was  in.  commaact  had  the  bv^t  of  llie  miiuic  war,  is 
likely  to  lead  to  the  fabest  ]K>ssible  conclusionB  ns  to  the  nature  of  the 
)n»truc(don  which  these  manceavrvs  oonvey.     It  i&  necessary,  for  any 
practical    purpose,  to  compare    tlie  circumstances   of  the  two  years* 
ManfTUvres,  and  see  how  far  what  happened  in  each  would  bo  likvly' 
to  happen  in  war.     Moreover  the  action  of  both  Aduiir&la  this  year 
was  so  largely  affected  by  what  happened  in  last  yt-ar'a  raanoenvTes, 
that  Qolea^  the  events  of  lo-'^t  year's  mana^uvres  are  oonaidered  in  oon-, 
nection  with  those  of  this  year,  it  will  bo  irapoaaible  to  appreciate  i\ 
motives  whieh  dctfrniined  the  conduct  of  cither  of  them.      A  few 
my  readers  may  have  retained  a  sufficiently  vivid  remembraooe  of  the 
incidents  of  last  year's  mimtc  war  to  enable  me  simply  to  refer 
them  as  familiar  facta,  but  I  believe  that  for  moat  of  them  it  will   be 
more  satiafoctory  if  I  recall  to  their  remembrance  the  general  sequence 
of  last  year's  manGDnvres,  seeing  that  what  I  have  to  say  about  tJiiaj 
year's  doings  depends  on  a  somewhat  closer  awjuaintance  with  the  focta ; 
of  last  year  than  I  could  ffurly  expect  most  of  them  to  retain.     I  huveJ 
had  the  good  fortune  to  9ee  both  years*  mancenvres  under  very  favour-] 
oble  circumstanceB,  and  to  know  the  views  of  many  of  the  mos-t  important 
actors  in  both.     Au  account  which  I  gave  of  the  maua>uvres  of  la^l 
year  was  rtWMved  with  ao  much  Itind  approval  by  many  naval  ofiioere,! 
that  they  have  urged  me  to  repeat  tlie  expi-rimunt  this  year.      I  ami 
by  no  means  anxious  to  enter  into  any  technical  details,  but  only 
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dwfll  u]ion  so  mncli  of  tin*  story  as  mw^t  deeply   interest  oil   those 

Koglialiiuen  who  care  fur  the  position  of  their  coantry  and  the  eoft'ty  of 

their  homes.     While,  therefore,  I  shall  say  nothinjif  which  is  not  hosed 

npoii  thi>  opinioQB  of  oar  best  naval  officers,  and  npon  assured  eridence 

as  to  facta,  I  write  for  those  who,  liko  myself,  would  be  friglitcnt^d  off 

by  any  attempt  to  discuss  technicalities  which  the\'  feel  that  they 

cannot  raastor.      ITltimately.  the  di-fenco  of  the   Britisli  Empire,  does 

no!  depend  on  the  officers  or  men  of  the  nav}'  or  army,  but  on  the 

people  of  England.     If  they  choose  to  have  the  Empire  secore,  they 

L      can  hare  it  so.     If  they  ilo  not,  the  utmost  efforts  of  cither  service 

^Krill  not.,  if  war  should  unhappily  be  forced  on  us,  compen^te  for  pre- 

^^baratione  which  ought  to  have  been  made  long  before  war.     Therefore 

^^p   is    indispensable  that    those   who  influence    the   present  electorate 

slionld  have  reasonable  means  before  them  for  foL-ming  a  judgment  as 

to  the  relation  at-  present  existing  between  what  we  need  and  what  we 

Iwre.     1  propose,  therefore,  to  endeavour  throughout  the  present  paper 

1      to  soggest  how  far  the  lessons  of  the  mimic  contests  have  been  true 

lessons  for  war,  and  how  far  olreumstances  peculiar  to  the  conditions 

of  peace  manojuvres  have  influenced  the   events  that  haVB  occurred. 

I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  reader  that  much 

L^hat  has  happened  is  simply  a  true  object  lesson  of  what  would  happen 

^Ki  war.  and  that  in  many  cases  the  results  that  have  appeared  most 

^■Marming  would  hare  been  produced  with  even  greater  certainty  had 

^^ot  n-atrictions,  imposed  by  the  necessary  rules  of  the  eiqjerimental 

contest,  intcTfered  with  the  working  mit  of  that  which  would  havt^  bi'cn 

istiblo  in  actual  warfare.     Writing,  however,  tbos  for  thoso  who  are 

fljfiorbed  in  the  peaceful   occupations  of  ordinary   English   Hfc,   it  is 

fcessary  that  I  should  put  in  one  plea  for  mysiilf  before  I  deal   with 

the  facts  before  mo.     Those  of  ua  who  plead  that  in  the  prcs*'nt  con- 

Idition  of  the  world  it  is  necea'airy  that  England  should  be  able  to 
Hefend  her  commerce,  her  shores,  and  her  vast  Indian  and  Colonial 
feminrp  from  hostile  attack,  are  not  advoeiitca  uf  war,  hut  of  pence.  If. 
knowing  what  war  is,  nv  were  bo  wicked  ns  to  drsire  to  bring  it  about .  we 
Blionid  not  ask  England  to  make  herself  ready  for  emergencies.  We 
do  not  ask  that  England  shall  change  her  whole  character,  and  be- 
come suddenly  in  love  with  war,  and  not  with  peacr.  We  do  not  a.'ik 
I  that  our  statesmen  shall  be  pre8.se<l  to  adopt  an  aggressive  tone,  tliat 
Biey  shall  not  be  ct^ed  to  be  as  conciliatory,  as  friendly  to  all  foreign 
powers  as  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be ;  but  we  say  tliat  ther.* 
are  times  when  weakness  invites  attack,  and  directly  tentbi  to  bring 
pirar  ab(jut.  A  very  remarkable  speech,  which  has  be^n  passed  over  in 
Kt-raugc  sileuce  by  the  English  press,  was  made  at  a  dinner  which 
^followed  tho  naval  review  at  Spithead  this  year,  by  the  German 
^^Bnperor.  He,  in  returning  thanks  for  a  toast,  oaed  words  to  this 
^effect :  "  I  have  seen  to-day  what  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  finest  navy 
I     in  the  world.      Germany  has  an  array  proportioned  to  her  needs.     J/ 
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England  has  a  nary  eafficient  for  her  needs,  that  will  greatly  tend  to 
the  peace  of  Europe."     The  words  are  coorteooa,  but  beni-ath  ihe 
ooDiteejr  lies  the  honest  saggestioa  of  a  friend  too  anxioos  to  say  what 
is  really  aen-iceable  to  be  other  than  candid.     "  The  &sutX  nary  in  the 
world  ]  "     'Vhe  words  have  been  uttered  again  and  again,  and  in  evtsry 
form,  aa  comment  on  the  naval  review,  by  every   newspaper   iu  the 
Idngdom,  from  Land's  Kod  to  John  o'  GroatB.     They  are  true.     The 
navy  that  passed  in  review  before  the  Gennaa  Emperor  was,  no  donbt^ 
the  finest  coUeotioa  of  ships  that  have  ever  been  gathered  together ; 
but  is  that  the  point  ?     A  little  time  ago   we   beard   that  ail  were 
agreed  that  England  onght  to  possess  a  navy  equal  to  the  strpngth  of 
any  two  foreign  navies.     That  is  something  very  different  from  "  the 
finest  navy  in  the  world  ' ;  bat  is  it  to  the  point  any  more  than  the 
other  ?     The  words  of  the  German  Emperor  suggest  that  it  is  not ; 
and  they  are  tmc  words.     The  qnestion  for  England  is  not  whether 
nhc  has  a  na\y  the  6nei^  in  the  world,  or  equal  to   any  two  other 
navies.     Those  are  phrases  for  rhftoricians.      The  practical  bnnneea 
qncstion  is.  Has  England  a  navy  "  sufficient  for  hor  needs  "  ?  Now  the 
needs  of  England  are  the  protection  of  a  commerce,  of  which  the 
actual  extent  is  inadequately  stated  when  it  is  described  as  two-thirds 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  of  home  shores   which  are  more  ct- 
tensive  in  proportion  to  territory  than  those  of  any  other  groat  power 
except  Italy,  and  of  an  ompire  spread  over  the  globe  as  no  other  is 
spread.     'ITierffore,  the  one  thing  that  is  interesting  in  th<^se  naval 
TOanrfTiivrea  is  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  inquiry,  how  far 
our  navT,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  ade({uate  to  protect  the»a  vast  in- 
terests.    Let  me  put  a  cose  which  will  illustrate  the  importance  oE  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  ore  most  nenously  anxious 
lest  any  increase  of  our  power  should  tempt  us  into  amlNtious  courses. 
On    Sunday,    September   22.    before  these  pages    see    the  light,   a 
question  will  have  been  decided  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.      Either  the  present  rnlcrs  of  I'rance  will  then  bo 
retained   in   i>ower,  or  General    Boulangi>r  will  bo   the  leader  of  » 
victorious    assault    upon   them.     Xow   I    do    not    say    thai  General 
Bonlonger  will  succeed  tn  power.     T  do  not  say  that  if  hf>  docs  suooeed 
to  power  he  will  dt^aro  wai*  u]X)n  England ;  but  at  this  moment  most 
of  those  who  study  France  think  thai  his  sticcess  is  possible,  if  not 
probable.     It  has  long  since  btwn  ]>ointcd  out  tJiat  (he  condition  of 
things  which   lias  existed    in    France  since    1870   ofTers   peculiar 
guarnnteca  for  the  peace  of  the  world.     War  wonid  be  fatal  t<»  the 
personal  prospects  ofthemen  in  power.     If  they  failed, they  would  be 
turned  out  becanao  of  failure.  If  the  war  were  suoccssfnl,  the  viclortooa 
leader    would   replace    them   in   the    wnlldence    of   the  people.     If 
Boulanger  comes  into  jtower,  all  those  conditions  are  changed.      He 
may  desire  peace,  hot  he  ninrt  desire  to  sfltisfy  the  wounded  vanity  cf 
Erauce,  to  grattfy  the  feeling  which  has  placed  him  in  power.     Ko 
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jone  sapposes  that  lio  is  very  scrupnloos  as  to  the  means  he  employs 
gain  bis  ends.  Now  is  it  morally  rif^t  that  tlie  ooorso  of  action 
rhtch  En[*1anc]  ahaXi  tako  in  ref^ard  to  aDj  qaesh'oii  of  her 
own  policy  as  a  nation  shall  be  aubjnct  to  tlio  ilictation  of  a 
man  like  Gent^rnl  Tloalanger  ?  If  yon  do  not  think  that  it 
is  ri<,'ht  tliat  Ihnt  should  bo  80,  onnaider  this  fact.  A  fen*  ycitan  ago 
onr-  fif  the  leading  naval  oflSoers  of  Pnmw,  Admiral  Aul>e,  in  a  serioa 
of  artJclcs  in  the  l^rue  tUs  Dette  Mondes,  advt>cated  a  special  nchemo 
brining  England  to  her  knees.  He  proposi'd  that,  (he  French 
\vy  should  be  largely  increased  in  fast,  cniis^rs  and  torpedo-boats, 
•in  order  that  they  might  be  employed  in  bombarding  oi-  holding  to 
anaom  df  fenceless  to\ms,  and  in  tTie  capture  nnd  destiiiction  of  large 
3a?senger  vesftols  and  other  merchandise.  Xaturally  the  Republican 
Goremment  then  existing  in  France,  vrlien  qneatioued  on  the  subject) 
Tepndiftted  all  reaponsibility  for  what  Admiral  Aube  had  written. 
Neveriheless,  Admiral  Aube,  within  a  fcir  nrteka  of  the  very  date  of 
that  repudiation,  Ix^came  Minister  of  Marino.  He  at  once  proceeded 
carry  oat  his  programme  by  adding  largely  to  the  number  of  swift 
ars  and  o£  torpedo-lxmts  iu  the  Fn*nch  navy.  The  Joiimai  tks 
iihaU  applauded  bis  doings.  It  Tronld  not  b«  necetsatx  to  repeat 
lis  plain  statement  of  fact,  but  that  writers  who  ought  to  know  the 
itb  carefully  ignore  it  when  announcing  their  disbelief  in  any 
iviliaed  power  attempting  attack  on  onarmed  towns.  A  notable 
ince  of  this  occnrs  in  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  long  letter  to  the  Times 
September  18,  the  whole  argument  of  which,  like  that  of  an  equally 
ioDg  earlier  one,  depends  on  his  not  facing  the  facts  I  have  mentioned. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  write  en  such  a  subject  at  all  without  dealing 
-with  them? 

Considering  the  condition  of  stobility  of  French  affairs,  which  is 

reprcsent-^d  by  the  at  least  imminent   poBsibility  which  has  oocnrred 

of  the  advent  of  Bonlanger  to  power,  is  it  in  the  least  unlikely  that,  if 

he  does  not,  some  other  man  of  hia  type  may  come  into  power  very 

shortly  ?     If  sncli  an  incident  shontd  occur,  would  it  be  safe  for  us  to 

depend  on  his  not  carrying  out  by  war  the  policy  which  Admiral  Aube 

has  prcpored  for  during  pence  time  ?     Seeing  that  it  takes  tfare«  years 

to  comitrnct  and  arm  one  of  our  modem  men-of-war,  is  it  prudent  or 

jk^ight  to   put  off  till  the  moment  occnrs  when  the  will  of  a  single 

^Kuui  at  th«  head  of  affairs  in  France  can  determine  whether  or  no 

^^^Hdefencel^ss  town;;  shall  be  linmbarded,  and  onr  large  popsenger  ships 

^HVour  merchant  vessels  attacked,  the  con.<iidcration  of  the  question, 

^Krhether,  if  he  chooser  to  do  so,  we  can  prevent  him  from  doing  it  or 

T^liot  ?     Is  it  not  a  true  peace  policy  to  make  such  men  as  Admiral 

Aube,  and  the  kind  of  public  opinion  which  is  represented  by  the 

Journal  dts  IMhata  and  the  JRevue  des  J)eux  Monda,  feel  that  at  least , 

leir  schemes  are  not  merely  improper,  but  impossible.     Now,  if  that 

80,  it  is  well  worth  the  while  oX  every  sober  EDglishman  to  esamlne 
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the  eridence  sapplied  by  the  double  eflect  or  the  manccuvres  of  thp»* 
two  years,  and  to  see  whether  it  does  at  present  lie  withia  ihe  meanfi 
ot'  nny  foreign  power  to  attack  onr  commerce  and  our  shores.  If  the 
niaDtcnvres  are  uot  id  thoao  respects  object -lessons  aa  to  what  viti 
happen  when  we  are  at  war,  it  will  be  at  least  prndent  to  demand  of 
f  hoee  who  say  that  they  are  not  90,  to  point  ont  specifically  trhero  tlii> 
lessons  which  thr<so  of  iia  who  have  studied  thr-m  closely  think  we  have 
learnt  tfcm  them  Tail  to  be  applicable. 

I  propose,  then,  to  g-ivo  a  brief  skL-feh  of  rhe  incidents  whicB  bate 
occurred  iii  each  of  the  naval  manfcnvn-s,  nnd  to  con&ider  how  far 
the  success  of  Sir  (leorge  Tryoti  when  in  command  of  the  Britisli  i)r 
defensive  fleet  this  year  odcqnatfly  relieves  na  from  any  anxieties 
which  may  have  bt^t-n  excit.>d  by  his  siicceafi  when  in  command  of 
the  Adiill  or  hostile  fleet  last  year. 

At  th<'  time,  then,  when  the  manrrnvres  of  1888  began,  Vice-Admiral 
J,  K.  Fi.  Baird  was  in  command  of  two  8C)nadponii,  constituting  to- 
gether the  *'  British  fleet."  Rcfir-Admiral  Sir  George  Tr^-on,  K.C.B., 
was  in  cnmmnnd  (tf  two  squadrong.  Together  constituting  the  hostUe 
iteet,  to  which,  for  the  convenience  of  dirtinctness.  Sir  Gi-orge  had 
given  the  name  of  "  Achill."  One  of  the  British  squadrona  was 
liloclcading  the  Achill  squadron  imder  the  immediate  command  of 
Kir  George  Tn,'on  in  the  harbour  of  Bearhavfn,  which  was  supposed 
to  he  atrongly  fortified.  Thw  British  eqnadron  was  under  the  Im- 
mediata  command  of  Admiral  Baird  himself.  The  other  sqimdron  of 
the  Achill  fl«-et  was  under  the  coniniaud  of  Rear-Admiral  l"itx-ttoy, 
fljid  was  blockaded  in  Tx>ngh  Swilly,  ou  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  by 
the  second  squadron  of  the  British  fltwt,  under  tJie  iuimediatu  com- 
mand of  Bear-Admiral  C.  J.  Rowley. 

The  purpose  of  these  manncuvi-es  was  to  test  certain  quetntions  in 
regard  1o  Ihe  powiibilitifs  and  necessities  of  blockrule  under  modem 
coudiiions  of  Ueets  and  arraamoiits.  It  is  obviuns  that  while  many 
things  would  be  ven*  different  in  war  from  what  they  are  in  these 
niimie  coutefftJ.  there  are  olhent  which  would  l>>  in  no  wise  chiutged. 
Indeinl,  it  is  on  the  wliole  safe  fo  say  thai  naval  inanieuvres  differ 
less  from  the  dread  reality  of  war  than  do  those  great  military 
jwrformances  on  which  all  Ihe  continental  powers  think  it  worth 
while  to  expend  ainiiially  such  vast  sums  of  money,  and  such  im- 
mense attention  and  care.  For  the  real  decision  of  military  coo- 
test*  now  rests  with  an  immense  hierarchy  of  subonhnntes,  in  regard 
to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  say  ar  any  moment  wlierher,  under  the 
strain  of  war,  they  will  act  with  the  orderly  calmness  and  with  the 
prompt  decision  tlmt  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  generaTi 
views  may  l>e  carried  out.  The  men  on  whoni  the  athniral  depends 
for  the  (^ecQtion  of  his  schemes  are  comparatively  few  in  niumberi 
and  are  alt  well  known  to  him.  lie  Issnes  an  nrder.  and  it  is  obi»vi 
by  the  whole  fleet  in  the  same  order  and  with  (Ik-  siiuie  ppcision 


ore,  tbftn  would  be  the  caa**  in  war.  The  gi-neral  uow-orclayfs  in 
his  very  effort  to  iuiItalA  the  oondiliooK  of  war,  has  to  be  conteuT. 
n-ith  giving  a  gi-ueral  direction  to  the  movementB,  oud  leaving  the 
incideucv  to  work  thcinRelves  out  in  n  niaituer  a1tof^etIi*'r  other  thnn 
would  be  the  case  if  Bliells  were  barsting  and  bullets  Byinj,^  T)ii», 
which  is  true  of  the  maiia>aTres  boUi  of  Inst  year  and  this,  ia  well 
Uhistrated  by  certain  incidents  in  last  year's  inana'uvrea ;  but  before 
speaking  of  them,  other  points  most  be  brought  out,  which  give  an 
eapeoial  value  to  the  experiences  of  these  manajuvTos.  Before  the 
manoBUVTes  of  lost  year  began,  it  was  quite  uncerinin  whether  it 
would  or  would  not  be  posnble  to  ouol  at  oea  a  Beet  which  was  lying 
(iff  a  hostile  port-.  The  landsman  who  is  most  sceptical  about  the 
valao  of  these  exijeriments  will  Dot  deny  that,  if  it  hsA  proved  fio  diffi- 
oolt  to  provide  ships  with  coal  at  sea  during  ]v^acc  manocnvros  that 
the  attempt  has  had  to  be  given  np,  then  the  change  from  peno* 
war  would  not  alter  this  rf»iilt.  Tht-  mere  fact  of  our  being  at  war 
ill  not  smonth  the  seas  and  make  it  easy  to  put  oials  on  board  when 
it  is  difficult  to  do  so  now.  Now  this  was  just  one  of  those  points 
which  l.h<'  Admiralty  de.sired  to  teat  la.st  y^ar.  Therefore,  in  order 
at  this  and  certain  other  matters,  rather  more  technical,  as  to  the 
ork  of  carrying  on  a  blockade  might  be  effectively  tested.  Sir  Gt-orge 
was  ordered  at  first  not  to  attempt  actually  to  break  through  the 
g  squadron,  but  to  threaten  continually  to  send  out  ships,  so  as 
keep  the  outside  fleet  on  the  qui  rivf.  The  blockading  fleets  were  not 
formed  of  these  orders.  Theref<ire  for  a  considerable  time  the  block- 
g  fleets  hod  to  encounter  nothing  more  serioQs  thau  the  weather 
d  the  sham  attacks  of  torpedo-boats.  During  this  period  of  lust  year's 
anoiuvn'S  the  weather  was  unpleas^aut,  but  by  no  means  abnormally 
-ugh.  Under  these  circumstauees  the  fleet  outside,  during  tUrse  days  of 
loesing  alx>ut  in  the  Irish  Channel,  found  it  actually  impossible  to  coal 
their  shlp^  at  sea.  In  very  calm  weather  it  might  be  done,  in  average- 
weather  it  Mold  uot.  Furthermorr,  the  blockading  fleet  had  with  it 
a  noitiber  of  torpedo-boats,  admirably  officered.  They  went  througli 
is  unpleasant  experieneo  :  all  ilay  lung,  uiih-Ka  ihey  took  up  a 
lirion  on  the  coast  tmpostiible  in  war,  tbey  were  being  kuocked 
about  by  the  sen  in  a  way  that  made  sleep  or  rest  imposflible,  and 
sually  they  were,  botli  by  night  and  day,  being  continually  drenched 
ugh.  Meantime  the  crews  of  the  opposing  tor|iedo-boat8  of  the 
ilocknded  squadron  were  able  comfortably  to  rest  all  day.  Now,  seeing 
X  night-time  i.s  the  perio«l  of  the  activity  of  the  torpednboata.  it 
ifty  be  imagined  on  what  unequal  tcnns  the  two  fle«?tB  of  little  vessels 
met  wht-n  that  pi-riod  came.  The  crews  of  the  blockaded  torpedo- 
boats  wen*  fresh,  and  reixdy  to  enjoy  a  short  run  among  the 
lOBtiie  tleet.  The  civws  of  the  blockading  torpedo-boats  were  ex- 
ond  jaded  before  their  proper  time  for  work  b^nn.  'ITie 
Ich  followed  showed  conclusively  that  even  during  peace 
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numcDuvreB,  though  torpedo-boats  conid  be  emplDyHl  very  effitctiTely 
inside  a  harbour,  they  could  not  be  emplujed  with  any  rlfect  ontside 
aoB.  Kow  what  I  wont  to  bring  home  to  my  brother  landsmen  in  this. 
matter  is,  that  just  in  bo  far  o^  these  resalts  have  bren  piuvod  to  bo 
true  for  peace  they  have  been  proved  to  be  trae  for  war.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case  that  hereafter  some  method  may  be  devised  by 
which  ships  can  ooal  at  aea^t  mayor  may  not  be  the  case  that  liere- 
aftor  some  form  of  torpedo-boat  will  be  devised  which  will  be  able  to 
muntain  ita  position  in  a  blockading  fleet ;  bat,  as  the  case  stands,  these 
disadvantages  under  which  a  blockading  sqaodron  sufTcrs  as  compared 
to  H  blockaded  squadron  are  fixed  data  fm'  tfar. 

Now  this  matter  la  of  vital  importance  to  us  aa  a  nation  becaoAP, 
as  oiir  naval  oQicera  have  for  years  been  insisting,  then*  is  only  one 
method  by  which  we  can  insure  for  our  enormous  commerce  absolot^ 
tranquillity,  or  even  approximate  tranquillity,  during  vc^t,  and  that  is 
by  effeclually  blockading  within  their  ports  the  Eeets  of  those  nations 
which  are  opposed  to  as.  -Kvcrything.  therefore,  which  tends  relatively 
to  weaken  tie  strength  of  a  blockading  sqnadron  as  compared  with  a 
blockaded  squadron  is  a  serious  injuiy  to  our  most  eflective  form  of  action. 

Nor  was  tlint  Uie  only  respect  in  which  these  manceavres  of  last 
year  tended  to  show  that  it  would  bo  exceedingly  difficult  for  ns  now* 
o-days  to  do  as  we  did  in  Nelson's  time,  in  keeping  onr  enemy's  fleets 
away  from  the  highways  of  commerce.  For  Sir  George  Tyron,  blockaded 
in  Bearhaven,  had  otio  advantage  which  no  French  admiral  blockadi-d 
by  Nelson  ever  bad.  Thanks  to  the  electric  tel^»roph  ho  was  in 
direct  communicotion  with  his  other  fleet  blockaded  in  Ix-ugh  Hwilly. 
Admiral  Baird,  on  the  other  hand,  could  only  commnnic&tc  with  his 
other  floft  by  the  far  slower  mpthod  of  despatch  steamers.  Tho 
advantage  of  this  appeared  the  moment  that  thi>  artificial  blockade, 
established  by  the  Admiralty,  was  raised,  and  that  Kir  George  wss  ot 
liberty  to  concert  plans  for  combined  action  with  his  fleet  at  Ixiagh 
Swilly. 

If  I  may  judge  from  conversations  with  tiaval  officers  prior  to  the 
events  of  last  year,  many  of  them  had  by  no  means  made  up  their 
minds  before  these  experiments  whellier,  so  far  as  the  actnol  escape 
of  ships  was  concerned,  steam  had  given  advantAge  to  the  rhips 
attempting  to  ran  a  blockade  or  to  those  watching  them.  There 
wer<?  nice  points  on  both  sides.  At  all  events  an  experiment  was 
tried  firom  Though  Swilly,  on  the  very  night  that  escape  was  per- 
mitted by  llie  Admiralty.  A  email  vessel- — the  Calypso — had  do 
difficulty  in  slipping  through  the  "  British  "  fleet  on  Aogust  2,  1888, 
This,  however,  was  a  mere  hallon  d'fssai.  It  was  on  the  following 
night,  that  of  Angnst  3,  thot  the  crucial  experiment  was  to  Ik>  mudr. 
The  safe  escape  of  the  Caiypso  was  duly  reporti-d  by  wire  to  Sir  Georgo 
Tryon  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  Admirtd  Boird  to  be  aware 
that  anything  of  the  kind  had  happened.     By  wire»  also,  Admiral 
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B-Roy  vras  toU  to  transfer  the  command  tu  Captain  Kinalian  of  the 
ek  Prince,  which  was  tct  remain  Whind  in  Loiifjli   Swiliv,   and  on 
Angnst  -I  to  run  thu  blockwle  with  his  own  fiagahip,  the  |x>»'tfrral 
id  swift  man-of-war,  the  llodnaj.      He  was  assi^fnt-d  a  ruiidwsvous  at 
[lint  fixed  iu  latitude  and  longitude — in  fact,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Kitda,  OQ  Ihe  tvo&leru  {Kjiut  of  the  Uubridett.     Thithrr  be,  having 
tlirough   the  blockade  at  Lough  Swilly,  was  to  repair,  and  there 
throe  of  the  fastest  ships  ia  tht-  Bi^arhaven  f'eet,   which  were  to 
the  blockade  the  preTiouu  uight  (August  3),  were  also  to  gather. 
Imiral   Fibs-lioy,  from   Longh   Swilly,  without  difliculty  performeii 
I  pari  of  the  engagement,  leaving  alike  his  own  fleet  and  the  enemy's 
soppose  that  he  was  Hiill  in  his  old  quarters  at  a  moment  when  he 
speeding  away  to  hid  appointed  rendezvous. 

feanlime,  at  Bearhaven  a  more  sensational  and  picturesque  scene 
been   enacted  on   Angiist  3.     The  Heet  aa  a  whole  had  been 
iptoj'f^d  in  imposing  on  the  enemy,  in  assisting  in  the  escape  of  the 
stined  cruisers,  and  in  leaving  the  enemy  imcertain  as  to  the  natnra 
number  of  the  ships  that  had  escaped.      The  preparations  were 
klxirately  made,   and  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  blockaders. 
more  especially  newspaper  correspondents,  taking  advantage  of 
facilities  afforded  by  their  position,  with  porhaps  more  loyalty  to 
aide  on  which  they  were  employed  than  conformity  to  tJio  pro- 
ieties  of  their  position,  had  ^■•■'■n  from  the  shore  the  steps  taken  to 
?j{  the  ships,  to  fill  up  with  coal,  and  to  mak»  ready  for  aca.    As, 
rever.  they  could  only  report  tln-ao  preparations,  with  the  exception 
!the  bladcening,  as  apparently  general  thi-oughont  the  fleet,  it  may 
doubted  Whether  the  information  they  conveyed  did  not  in  the  end 
rather  to  puzzle  their  friends  than  to  assist  them.     Nerertheless, 
I  important  to  note  that  the  moment  chosen  for  the  attempt  wae 
^u&  known  to  the  blocka(.lers,  so  that  the  runners  had  not  the  advan- 
ce of  a  surprise.     A  bazy  night,  as  to  the  exceptional  advantages 
which  opinions  differed,  was  soon  illumined  at  Ixtth  exits  from  the 
rbour,  round  the  island  which  covers  the  anchgrage,  by  the  'blaze  of 
gtins  and  mnaketty  from  ship  after  ship  of  the  blockaded  squadron, 
it  moved  out  into  the  open  ecu.      Kl(x;trio  lights  tiaahed  in  all 
ions.  The  signal-rockels  from  the  blockading  squadron  torpedoes, 
1  officers  endeavoured  to  warn  the  outlying  fleet  of  what  was  going 
confused  by  other  signal- iiocketa  from  the  outgoing  fleet.    All 
ships  wluch  thus  appeared  were  carefully  watched  by  Commodore 
rkham.  wlio  was  in  command  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  blockader's 
and  was  convinced  that  nothing  had  escaped  him.     But,  mean- 
le.  aliead  of  their  noisy  and  flashing  consorts,  the  three  dark  and 
crnisers,  whoso  business   it   was   to   mnko   their  escape,   were 
ling  out  into  the  night  aa  fast  as  high^pressure  steam  could  take 
They  were  unobserved  by  any  ouft  bnt  the  crows  of  the  torpodo- 
wfao,  lying  closo  in  shore,  hod  seen  them  steaming  off,  had 
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endeavoured  to  cbase  them.  and.  their  sigDals  uot  havio^  been  noticed 
amoDg  the  many  lights  of  tbe  barfaotir.  bad  been  unable  to  communi- 
cftte  tilt  woU  oa  towards  moraiop  wifh  Admiral  Baird. 

Again  1  ask  any  one  who  rends  that  stor}'  tu  consider  m  what 
respect  war  would  modiQ'  tliese  conditiojie.  In.  war  the  blockading 
fleet  would  in  all  probability  have  been  cut  oif  completely  from  all 
communication  from  the  shore  of  a  hostile  country',  llie  work  of  tbe 
spies  would  bavo  been  at  least  much  nu>re  diiBcuH..  It  would  at 
leant  have  been  luucli  uiore  likely  that  tlio  actual  moment  of  escape 
would  have  btn-u  kept'  a  profound  st-cret.  Otherwise  war  wodU  sot 
have  enabli'd  eyt>ci  to  nee  more  sharply,  or  have  made  tltc  night  Ie« 
dark,  or  hare  altered  by  a  stroke  of  a  piston  the  rata  of  working  of 
the  steamers.  It  would  bi)  interexting  if  those  who  wish  to  poob- 
pooh  these  experirnces  wonld  state  specifically  whore  tbe  chaiiga 
would  oome  in,  which  wnr  would  have  produced.  At  no  timf  were 
any  of  the  hostile  ships  within  effective  gunshot  range,  or  far  leas 
within  ramming  distance  of  one  another.  Therefore  Hhot  in  tbe  guns, 
nr  the  desire  to  use  any  of  the  engines  of  modem  war,  would  have 
effected  no  change  in  the  conditions. 

Once  more  ;  the  night  is  nearly  over,  the  next  morning  nearly 
come,  when  the  report  reacbt-s  Admiral  Baird  fn>m  tbe  torpedo-boats 
that  some  ships  hav^e  escaped.  Uow  many,  or  of  what  class  th«y  are, 
he  doea  not  know.  An  attempt  to  cloe<e  in  on  the  harbour,  and  see 
how  many  ships  are  still  there,  only  shows  that  Sir  George  Tryoo, 
anticipating  this  attempt,  has  withdrawn  auy  ships  that  remain  to  within 
a  part  of  the  anchorage  where  i\w  vhipa  can  be  neither  counted  nor 
Cou&idcr  Admiral  Baird's  position,  and  set.-  whether  he  would 
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have  been  more  hnppy  hud  he  btren  dvuling  with  an  enemy's  Ueet 
instead  of  with  a  fricudly  Admiral.  To  the  North  of  Ireland  thera  lies 
another  fh-et  of  hi>4,  not  very  superior  to  the  hostile  scguailron  which 
it  is  blockading.  An  enemy  of  unknown  strength,  who  has  already 
gained  many  hours'  start,  is  steaming  fast  away.  The  8lii|M  he  has 
wiih  him  are  at  leant  eorao  of  tbe  swiftest  ahipe  in  hi*  navy,  for  the 
torpedo-boats  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  them.  May  he  not  bo 
intonding  to  concert  operations  with  the  blockaded  Beet  1o  fight  « 
general  actitm  with  superior  force,  the  two  fleets  combining  against 
the  one  blockathng  Ht-et  in  the  north.  The  two  hostile  Heets  are  io 
momentikry  communication  with  one  onuther.  The  enemy's  Admiral 
in  port  at  Reorhaven  can  inform  his  colleague  at  Lough  SwUIy  of 
almost  tbe  exact  hour  at  which  thu  ndnforcemento  will  arrive. 
There  aro  no  means  of  warning  the  British  Admiral  in  time.  May 
ho  not  be  caught  with  st^nm  not  up  and  in  no  condition  for  action. 
My  cherry  friend !  you  who  think  that,  whatever  warnings  these 
naval  manteuvre*  appear  to  convey,  you  may  console  yourself  by  the 
reflection  that  after  sU  monceuvpes  are  not  war — may  I  ask  von  for  a 
moment  to  put  yourself  in  Admiral  Baird's  place.      If  you  do  I  think 
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^■csQ  you  will  feel  that,  at  the  time  when  AdminJ  RaJrd  roceivod  the 
^pbwB  of  the  escape  of  tho  men-of-war  from  Bearhaven,  tiient  was  ooe 
conaolation  for  him,  and  one  only.     He  had  to  thank  God  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  was  dp^ling  with  a  frienilty  'Kngli^h  fleet,  and  that  it 
'   was  not  war.     Had  it  been  war  his  position  woald  havM  been  terrible. 
At  all  eventa  no  ooo  that  I  am  aware  of  has  m  much  as  saggested 
tiiat  the  Cfmrse  which  he  now  took  wmild  not  hare   been  inevitable 
had  the  case  been  one  of  war.      He  at  once  determined  to  move  with 
his  whole  ileet  to  the  support  of  his  endangered  friends  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.      He  despatched  the  swift.'st  cruiser  that  he  possessed  to 
warn  Admiral  KowJey  of  the  impending  danger,  and  to  desire  him  at 
'  once  to  raise   the  blockade  of  l^ugh   Swilly.  and  join   him  at   an 
assigned  rendezvoas  in  the  Iiish  Channel.     The  escape  of  the  three 
unknown  fihips  from  Bearhaven  had  thus  enforced  the  ru»<iog  of  both 
blockades.     Now    consider   what    that   meant.      As  I  have»  noticed 
L^ready,  blockade,  coinpIel.e  effective  blockade  of  all  an  eneniyV  ports, 
Hbch  as  existed  at  tht-   time  when   Xajwleon  declan--d  that   hi?  could 
not   put  a   cockle  boat   to  sea  without  its  being  snapped  op  b^- 
'   the     English    cruisers,  is  the   one  means    by  which  our    commerce, 
,.  which  is  to  thut  of  all  other  powers  not  mvrvly  firfit,  bat  ''  Urst,  and 
the  rest  nowhilher,'*  can  be  secured  from  fatal  dauger.     The  raising  of 
the  two  bluckaJes  meant  that  the  two  Heels  within  the  harbours  were 
released,  to  deal   as  they  pleased  with   the  commerce  and  the  coasts 
of  the  British   Empire  throughout  the  world.     Nor  was  that  all.     It 
was   not  the  actual  transference  o£  force  from   Bearhaven  to  Lough 
Swilly   that   had   constituted  the    danger  for  Admiral   Rowley  and 
Admiral  Baird.      It  was  the  fact  that  an  enemy  of  nnknown  strength 
hod  escaped  into  the  blue,  and  mvjhf  be  intending  to  attack  the  Lough 
Swiily  blockaders.     Tho  advantage  of  the    initiative — the  advantage, 
'   that  is,  of  being  able  to  strike  in  whatever  direction  he  pleased,  and 
.    of  leaving  his  opponent  to  guard  as  best  lie  mip'ht  against  n  blow  Oiat 
,    might   fall  in  any  possible  direction — had  passed  altogether   into  tht- 
I    hands  of  Sir  Georgo  Tryon,  the  representative  for  the  time  of  the 
enemies    of  England.      It    depended    on    the   secret   cypher  message 
which  had  paau'd  over  the  wiii-s  from  him  personally  to  Admiral  Fitz- 
'  Koy  personally,  known  only  to   those  two  men,  where  the  powerful 
'  forc«^  of  four  awift  men-of-war  ordered  to  rendezvous  off  the  Western 
Hebrides  should  strike.      Certainly  the  conditions  of  the   mauoiuvri'S 
here  made  a  difti-renoe  from  war.     But  it  was  a  difference  which  only 
tended  to  make  it  clear  how  much  more  dan^rons  would  the  situa- 
tion have  been  had  the  case  occurred  in  war.      By  tho  rules  of  the 
manoeuvres,  tiie  area  of  strife  was  necessarily  limited.    In  war  ihe  whole 
Cmpirv  would  have    been    op**)!    to  ibe  attack  of  tht*  Hying  scjutidron. 
tJic  manceuvres,  the  limitation  tixed  iu  latitude  and  longitude  prac- 
ly  restricted  the  blow  to  the  neighboarhood  of  the  British  Isled. 
rtheleaa,  Sir  Oeotge  Tryon's  order  had  directed  a  blow  to  be 
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struck,  for  which,  from   the  oatore  of  the  case,  Admiral  Baird   ba<] 
been  able  to   make  no  preparation.     From  the  reztdezvoiu.  Admiral 
Fita-Roy"B  fleet  proceeded  rapidly  round  the  north  coast  of  ScDUand, 
and  was  next  heard  of  striking  in  upon  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  all 
tJic  porta  of  the  EoHt.     The  news  of  thi>sc   blows  reached  Admiral 
Boird  at  the  time  when,  baring  elTectcd  hia  junclinn  witJi  his  northern ' 
fleet-,  ho  woR  in  the  Irish  Clionnnl,  with  the   whole  island  of  Brilaia 
interpoeed  between  him  and  the  assailing  tleet.     Mi-antimo.  Sir  George 
Tryon,  with   the  main  body  of  his   two  flt^ets,   had  not  hurried  his 
raovemoiits.      Receiving  by   telegraph  from   all   the  coast  of  Iraland 
reports  as  to  the  movements  of  AclminU   Baird's  fleet,  whenever  it 
neared  the  western  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  he  knew  tlmt  the  gpeiit«r  | 
part  of  it  at  least  hiid  in  tin*  first  instance  mnved  northwards.    There- 
fore it  wo'ald  not  lx<  i^Afe  for  him  to  move  round  and  unite  with  the 
Lough  Swilly  fleet  until  he  could   be  snre  that  thr>  combined  fleet  oEj 
Admiral  Baird  wonld  not  move  against  his  in  the  neighbourhood  of' 
Longh  Swilly.      He  had  only  three  available  bottle-shipe  left  in  Bear- 
haven.     The  despatch  of  the  War^>Ut,  a  powerful  belted  cruiw^r,  the 
Severn   and   the  Irii,  the  three  whicli  had  escaped  on  the  night  of 
August  'i,  had  left  him  with  only  the  Mavvles,  Ajax,  and  Uffo  within 
Bearharen,  besides  the  powerful  but  slow  Rnycrt,  which  was  lo  be  IcAj 
as  a  guai-d-slii]).      Now  occurs  ihii  point  at  which   the   incidents 
tlie  uiaiifBUvres  of   1868    largely  tended  lo  determine  the  character 
those  of  this  year.     Admiral  Bturd,  having  ucMMSsarily  in  his  pasng* 
northwards  left  the  Chaunel   open,   fully  e.\pected  that  Sir  George 
Tryon  would  strike  for  the  Thames  and  Lrmdun.     The  correspondMits 
on  board  Admiral  Baird's  fli^-ship  ])n>vcd  to  demonstration  that 
was  the  only  possible  course  open  to  Sir  Geoi-go  Tryon.    Unfortunately' 
Sir  George  Ti^on  took  a  different  view  of  tho  case  ;  and,  without  for  ■ 
moment  doubting  the  infallibility  of  that  sacred  person^o  tiie  news* 
paper  coiTespondeut,  when  ho  speaks  cr.  mthttird  and  in  matters  of 
newspaper  faith,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  combined  eflect  of  the 
two  years'  mauoouvres  has  been  to  show  that  Sir  Qcorge  Tiyou'a  hertfay^l 
tliough  ^till  under  tliitt  more  than  papal  condemnation,  is  likely  tol 
work  eflectivcly  in  practioo.     Could  not  tho  sucred  rollege  devise  same 
fonnula  liy  which  some  day  Sir  George  Tryon  might  be  alloned  to  aare 
England  whilst  yet  the  dogma  remained  intact  ?    For,  in  the  first  place, 
by  another  of  tUoso  mtjdificationa  of  reahty   introduced   into  the&b^^ 
manoeuvres,  which  have  certainly  not  tended  to  make  tho  task  of  ib^H 
euemiea  of  England  as  easy  in  them  as  it  would  be  in  practice,  S»^^ 
George  Tryon   could   not  coal  fully  either  at   Bi-nrhaven   or    Longh 
Swilly.     ITierefore  he  could  not.  from  that  cause  alone,  have  ventt 
to  ent^r  the  Channel,  lest  he  should  find  himself  short  of  that  indis-^ 
peiihable  commotlity,  and  unable  to  escape. 

But  there  is  another  element  in  the  question,  which  roprf*^nta 
view  of  naval  warfare  in  the  future  which  it  is  well  to  have  before 
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.eyes,  though  it  is  onJy  that  of  thoughtful  naval  offlcen;,  and  has  not 
tcommeDtied  Itaelf  to  the  corrcsi>aiidciit.  It  appears,  Ihcu,  that  Sir 
George  Tryon's  view  is  tliat,  ia  any  futun?  naval  war,  two  Hocte  that 
oome  within  sij^ht  of  one  another  will  bo  foroKl  to  fif^ht  to  tbo  last  man, 
unless  the  weaker  fleet  ia  within  immediate  n-ach  of  protection.  For 
the  constant  liabihty  of  modoriL  coinpliuated  iniichinery  to  get  out  of 
oi-der  leads  to  such  conUnaal  enforced  di'Iayaon  the  pax-t  of  ship  after 
ship  in  a  fleet,  that  if  one  (l&et  should  for  any  length  of  time  bti  on- 
gaged  in  cha^ng  aiiothfr  leas  powerful,  it  would  be  continually  piching 
up  the  '*tamo  ducks  '  that  had  dropped  behind. 

Henoi'  at  this  timi>,  Sir  fteorge  Tryon,  having  only,  besides  crttisers, 
in  Bearhavirn  the  Htreula,  Sero,  and  Ajtix,  and  in  Ijoogh  Swilly  the 
Deraxfatimi  and  TnvineUtb!,  available  for  sea  operations,  determined  to 
nnito  them,  and  to  strike  anywhere  clso  rather  than  down  the  Channel, 
where  he  oonld  be  safely  buttled  by  Adruind  Baird'a  superior  fleet. 
Moreover,  the  niovt-ment  of  Admiral  Fita-Roy's  fleet  down  the  east 
coast  was  tolerably  certain  to  oblige  Admirul  Eaird  to  move  to  tho 
month  of  the  Thames,  and  therelbre  for  Sir  George  Tryon  to  commit 
his  own  fleet  to  that  exi>e(.lition  where  his  enemy  was  certain  to  be, 
iost^afl  of  going  where  it  wai  practioaliy  ourtaiu  that  it  would  not  be, 
was  to  throw  away  the  best  chances  which  the  game  offered  him. 
Therefore,  whilst  Admiral  Baii*d  sailed  fur  the  mouth  of  tho  Thames, 
and  Was  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  Admiral  ilowley,  .Sir  Gtxirge 
Tryon,  having  collected  his  remaining  men-of-war  at  Lough  Swilly, 
struck  fur  Liverpool,  whilst  the  vaiious  cruisers  that  Jind  escapi.-d 
— Ampftum,  C\d>jf}go,  Serpent^  Citrlav,  HpuUr,  VolwfV,  Co3meI,\  tSctiuiJly 
— spread  round  the  ooost,  working  destruction  upon  commerce  and 
towns  at  their  will,  in  strict  conformity  with  Admiral  Anbe's 
>rogrftmme. 

The  fact  that  Admiral  Fitz-Koy  had  disappeared  in  some  unknown 
lirection.  after  attodcing  Aberdeen,  Leitii,  Kdiuburgh,  the  Forth 
Iridge,  Inchgarrie,  the  lyno,  Shields,  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Hartle- 
pool, Scarborough,  Grimsby,  still  tied  Admiral  Baird  to  the  mouth  of 
thf  Thomea.  There  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  time  of 
the  mancrnvres  he  stayed,  white  tht-  east,  west,  asd  south  coasts 
of  England  were  at  tho  mercy  of  cruisers,  and  all  commeroe 
atering  in  any  direction  was  being  attacked.  Now  when  tho 
3w  manccavFt-s  began  this  year  it  did  not  require  any  veiy  keen 
judgment  of  men  to  be  pretty  sure  that  these  incidents  of  last 
gear's  campnign  would  largely  dot«';rmino  the  course  which  those  of 
L889  would  follow.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  were  greatly 
changed.  The  Admiralty  had  accepted  the  decision  of  the  umpires, 
that  "  wiLliont  the  bluokading  battle-i^hips  being  in  the  proiK>rtion  of 
&ve  to  three  "  on  eifective  blockade  would  be  impossible,  while  "  & 
■till  larger  proportion  might  be  necessary  if  the  area  to  be  covered  by 
the  blockaders  was  extensive."     The  trial  was  to  be  made  whether  a 
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fleet  working  from  an  establisheJ  base  could  protect  the  coasts  ud 
CMuntry  better  than  by  attempting  blockade.     Tbe  positions  of  ti* 
Admirals  were  reveraed.      Sir  George  Tryon,  with  bis  Uast-  at  MlUbrd 
Haven,  was  to  command  the  '"  British'"  fleet.    Admiral  Baird,  with  bis 
fleet  at  Quoenstown  and  Bearbaven,  was  to  attempt  tlie  nttack  upon 
England.     I  believe  I  am  jaatified  in  saying  that  from  Xhv  firet  Sii^ 
George  Tryon.  in  vrorkingout  Ibo  programme  of  this  year's  manccmm-a.^ 
waH  convinci-d  that  agaioBt  aucb  a  movi'meitt  as  that  which  he  had 
earned   out  the  previous  year  there  was  no  defence.     If  Adminl 
Baird,  detaching  a  fleet   round   tbe  North   of  Scotland    sufficieDtty 
st-rong  to  tackle  thr  sqaadroii  which  under  Commodore  Markhaui  »-aa 
tbis  y«*ar  placed  to  wafcb  the  Firth  of  Ft)rth,  should  repeat  rho  mora 
of  Admiral  J-'ibi-Koy,  the  same  results  munt  ensae  ns  iH'for*-.     Tbti 
Admiralty  had  dottt'd  little  parties  of  inbipn  about  tbe  vnst  coast  t( 
protect  it  against  such  a  raid  as  was  made  the  previous  year,  bat 
the  enemy  kept  his  ships  together  these  would  theniflelv(«  \h-  liable 
defeat  in  detail.      Kowever,  there's  a  deal  of  hnman  natnre  ulwut  mi 
and  it  was  tolerably  safe  to  reckon  upon  two  points).     First, 
Admiral  Bailed  would  not  like  to  copy  what  bad  been  done  the  prrvit 
year  lest  it  should  seem  like  mert-  playittrism  ;  secondly,  that  bo  woni 
be  so  far  weighted  by  his  own  action  the  previous  year,  that  both 
bim»i-If  and  to  others  he  would  want  to  justify  it.      Xow  tiip  pre\"ioi 
year,  as  we  have  seen,  he   n-solntely  hung  about  tbe   month   of  tl 
Thames,  conwdering  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  protect   Londc 
It  was  important  to  him  therefore  to  show  that  if  Sir  George  Tnrc 
adopted  any  other  course  than  that  of  banging  about  tht-  mouth  «f 
Thames,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  of  tbe  coasts  of  Kugland  and  all  he 
commerce  to  bo  rdvaged,  London  must  b<.^  open  to  assault.     Therefor 
taking  thesr  two  factit  into  considcrat-ioii,  it  was  tolt;rab)y  cartaiu 
Admiral  Baird  would  make  an  attempt  to  move  down   the   Brttii 
Channel  u)>on  London.     Holding  the  heretical  opinion  which  I  hav 
already  with  some  fears  of  being   burnt  for  my  pains  ventured 
Btate,  Sir  George  Tiyon  wiafaed  tioUiing  better  than  to  encourage 
eveiy  meanHin  bin  power  Admiral  Baird  to  enter  the  British  (!hnnnfii 
He  was  crjnvinced  that  if  he  oould  only  have  the  Achill  tli'et  lUit-ad 
him,  he  would  be  continuoasly  picking  up  tbe  lamo  ducks,  and  thi 
06  he  mnst  get.  news  of  its  entry  soon  enough  to  follow   leas  tbi 
eight  boure  aft«r  it,  ho  would  l>efore  long  have  tlio  opjKjrtunity 
destroying  it.      On  the  other  hand,  with  his  Huperior  fleet  lying 
watcli  in  the  Channel,  for  the  Achill  fleet  to  attempt  to  eninr 
Channel  and  come  upon  it  accidentally  would  pn-scnt  a  gnai.  chi 
to  the  British  Admiral,  though  it  would  not  maJco  escape  so  impossible^ 
for  the  Achill  fleet.      But  in   order   to  efl^ect  the  purpose  of  Inovii 
with  bis  concentrated  fleet  into  the  Channel,  it  was  neceauiy  fi*r  hii 
to  get  his  fleet  together.     For  tbe  Admiralty,  while  taking  nni 
their  own  charge  a  number  of  small  deeta  vliich  they  had  oeftt 
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atong  the  coast,  as  showa  in  the  annexed  II«t,  liaJ  placed  under  Sir 
Georgp  Tiyon  the  small  u|ua(li'on  at.  Lamhish  Bay.  in  addition  to  his 
niain  I1(h>1.  at  ^tilford.  It  was  iioci^Ban'  to  bring  part  of  thi»  sonth- 
vrards  in  ordi-r  to  pi-otect  Lirprpcol.  to  watch  thi'  Triah  Channel,  and 
to  ensure-  the  preponderance  of  fi>rco  that  was  deHirable,  and  in 
order  not  to  expose  this  little  fleet  to  separate  capture.  Furthermore, 
it  was  extri'.mi'Ijr  desirable  when  in  the  Channel  to  have  the  means  of 
coaling  near  the  western  entrance,  and  furtlier,  it  would  greatly  t^nd 
to  misli'ad  the  Achill  Admiral  if  the  British  fleet  could  coal  at  somo 
point  that  had  not  been  calculated  on.  For,  tti^  in  these  days  tbe 
nioremcats  of  fleets  are  determined  by  their  facilities  in  coaling,  it 
was  an  iuiportAnt  datum  in  tho  cfllcnlations  of  the  Acliill  Admiral 
tliat  the  nasigned  coaling  stations,  \vhere  alone  the  British  Admiral  could 
coal  ill  all  security,  were  at  Milford  Haven,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Portland.  For,  &«  the  case  at  Grst  stood,  even  if  the  British  Admiral 
estnblishcd  himself  across  the  mouth  of  the  Clianuel  from  the  Scilly 
Islands  to  Ushant,  he  could  only  maintain  that  position  for  a  few  day)>, 
and  mu.'tttheii  f-itberfall  back  upon  Portsmouth,  orcrossiug  the  Bristol 
Channel  go  into  Milford,  luaving  tlie  British  Cliaimel  open  during  all 
the  time,  not  ouly  of  his  transit,  but  uf  the  coaling  of  the  fleet  also. 
Theryfore  Sir  George  1^-on  decided  to  transfer  from  Milford  to  Fal- 
month  sufBcient  colliers  to  provide  for  the  coaling  of  the  tleet  at  that 
point,  lu  order  to  cover  the  movement  south  of  the  colliers  to  Fal- 
mouth, and  of  tbe  "  C."  t>quadrun,  it  was  necessar.^  to  spread  oat  the 
main  body  of  the  fleet  across  the  Irisili  Channel  in  the  direction  of 
any  possible  movement  from  Queenstoirn  or  Hearhaven.  The  IfecaU; 
behind  an  elaborate  system  of  harbour  defence  and  with  torpedo  boata, 
was  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde ;  and  the  Goiy/on  and 
Cffcloju  were  to  move  as  far  south  as  Liverpool  to  guard  that  port, 
with  the  aid  of  five  torpedo  boats ;  the  BfUtide  moved  to  Milford  ;  while 
the  IToUsjiUT  and  Htariy  joined  the  main  Meet.  The  point  therefore  was 
to  ntilizc  this  movement  so  as  to  encoumg<'  the  Achiii  Admiral  in  the 
imprr-ssion  that  the  British  Channel  was  left  open  to  him,  and  yet  to 
strike  there  with  every  possible  rapiditj-.  Furlhei-more.  immediately 
ncTv>»(  the  Irish  Channel  lay  the  ports  of  Achill,  full  of  the  re3onrce.s 
of  war  which  would  assist  the  enemy  in  fntniv  descents  upon  ihc 
Knglish  coast.  It  appeared  to  be  sound  policy  flt  once  to  talct- 
ad\antngi"-  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy's  fleet  lying  at  Qneenstown  and 
hearhaven  could  not  protect  the  eastern  iwrts  of  Achill  from  attack, 
<Kncl  to  desti-oy  at  once  all  warlilce  resources  they  contained.  Tlje 
Orders  of  Sir  George  Tryon  were  therefore  for  the  fleet  at  Lamlaab  on 
ita  way  south  to  strike  at  B«'lfasl.  The  *VfrcHry,  probably  the 
Hwiftest  cruiser  in  the  flvet.  needs  much  coal  to  keep  her  at  her  best 
vpeed,  and  as  tbe  experience  of  her  during  the  previous  year  had  led 
Sir  George  Tryon  to  expect  that  she  would  also  take  much  time  In  cnal- 
projKffied  to  utilize  her  swiftness  by  at  onoe  deepatching  her  toj 
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strike  at  Dublin,  atten<led  hj*  a  Bmall  fle^t  of  torpedo-boats.  As  won 
as  Blie  had  accomplished  this  Tnission  she  was  to  r^tuni  to  MUfoH, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  that  Larbour  for  coaling,  hi 
as  to  bt>  always  able  to  proceed  at  her  bt-st  pace,  was  trom  this  ti: 
onwards  to  {Mitrol  the  Irish  Channel  toasoertaiu  tho  whi-ri'iilxnitsof  an; 
jlcbiil  aliipis  that  might  enter  it,  and  then  employ  hiT  UotUla  of  torp*s] 
boots  in  uttackiug  them.     Larue  and  Canrickrerguswereul&oattacke 

Meantime  the  great  body  of  the  fleet  liailed  direct  for  Watf-rford, 
and  gent  in  torpedo-boats  to  do  there  what  was  to  be  done  at  DubU 
and  Itelfast.     At  Waterford  the  fleet  was  in  a  position  to  arrive 
night-time  in  the  English  Channel.      As  it  reached  "Waterford  Iwfo: 
cither  Diiblm  or  Belfast  could  be  reached   by  the  &hi[)s  which    we 
seTeralty  to  attack  thoin,  the  newg,  which  vould  in  all  probability 
teach  the  Achill  Admiral  from  his  signal  stations  by   telegraph 
despatch  boats,  was  (hat  the  whole  Achill  coast  from  ^Vaterford 
Dublin  to  BelfaBt  bad  been  assailed   Iiy  the  British   Qect.  and  as 
TToald  he  impossible  for  him  tc  know  that  the  fleet  from  Belfast  was 
proceeding  sonth,  and  the  Mnrvnj  returning   to   Milford,  and  t 
main  fleet  striking  direct  for  the  British  Channel,  the  gcnpral  eftect 
this  news  was  likely  to  tend  to  convince  hira  that  thi-   British 
engaged  in  offensive  operations  against  the  coasts  of  Achill  mnst  ha 
left  tiio  British  Channel  open  for  the  raid  npon   Londoo,   which,  fi 
the  reasons  assigned  already,  it  wns  at  least  probable  that   he    wo 
be  easily  tempted  to  attempt.     According  to  tbe  rules  for  the 
ncDnvres,  in  order  to  claim  the  capture  of  any  town  sncli  as  Beliiurtk- 
Dnblin  or  Waterford,  it  was  necessary  to  be  with  snfficient  force  fiir 
eight  houre  «-ithin  bombarding  distance  of  tbem.     But  in  the  sch 
of  Sir  George  Tryon  there  was  no  design  to  capture  the  towns,  Imtonl 
to  destroy  the  shipping  and  stores,  an  operation  obviously  r\i|niri: 
much  less  time.     Seeing  that  in  war  the  purpose  of  an  enemy  thai 
appearing  before  several  ports  would  he  extremely  difficult  to  divin«i,j 
because  he  might  purpose  either  merely  to  destroy  the  warlike  Btores 
or  actually  to  seize  the  towna,  it  is  doubtful  if  tlicse   conditions  laid' 
down  for  the  manoeuvres  inti-odnced  any  exceptional  conilitions  into 
tho  oaso.     But  at  all  events,  so  far  ns'the  game  for  the  time  was  con- 
cerned, it  wns  probable  that  Admiral  Uaird  might  calcidate  npon  tht 
detention  of  tho  ships  during  the  eight  hours,  and  that  Sir  George  Tryon, 
as  he  had  no  intention  that  any  of  his  ships  sliould  remain  so  long 
would  be  able  on  tiiis  ocoount  to  carry  out  )iis  fioutliwani  moremen' 
more  rapidly  than  Admiral  Baird  would  expect.     As  a  matter  of 
Admiral  Baird  was  not  influenced  by  this  move,  liecause  ho  did  n 
hear  that  it  had  taken  place  tiH  two  (lays  after  it  had  been  mode. 
Hostilities  were  ordctvd  to  begin  at  6  a.m.  on   the  uioming 
Thursday,  August  15.     By  two  in  the  afternoon  tlio  main   fleet  hai 
reached   Wat<-rford.     After  a  few  hnur.s*  delay,  not  the  eight  hou: 
OBBumcd  in  many  newspaper  reports,  the  fleet  steamed  soulhwardi 
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A  dense  fog  prewnted  the  taking  up  by  the  fleet  of  its  station  in 
the  Channel  that  night.  Lot  in  the  coorae  of  Friday  the  tlyet  was 
stretchod  aoroaa  from  tho  Scilly  lalea  to  Uabant,  awaiting  the 
approach  of  tho  hostile  fleet.  The  diflerence  In  point  of  speed  of  the 
modern  ironclodg  makes  it  impossible  for  the  whole  of  cne  of  out 
fleets  to  work  together  unless  the  pace  of  the  whole  is  to  be  regulated 
by  that  of  the  alowoat  ships.  Tho  •'  Admiral "  class  of  ships,  of  which 
with  Sir  Georgo  Tiyon  there  wen-  the  Ifjt'-e  and  Itrwiw-tf,  are  far  faster 
thau  the  old-fashioned  Jlejvults,  lamiv.ioin.  S/utmuni,  Blaek  Frirui^ 
Ajtu,  and  KqituM. 

The  Hotce  and  Jiodncy,  with  the  }f(irspi(c,  a  powerfiil  and  fast 
battle-ahip  erf  a  different  class,  and  the  Thantfs,  a  crtUHer,  wei-efonned 
into  the  fast  fleet  under  Admiral  Tracey.  With  these  wm  also  the 
Conqueror,  but  she  proved  wholly  unable  to  keep  up  with  either  her 
nominal  speed  or  the  pace  of  her  consorts.  Sir  George  IVyon  him- 
self took  immediate  command  of  the  six  slower  battle-ships. 

During  the  night  of  Friday,  whilst  the  British  Hwt  was  lying  in 
it£  position  of  observation,  the  first  signs  of  the  enemy  were  obsen'ed. 
Two  OT  three  of  them  independently  endeavoured  to  pass  the  fleet, 
bat,  finding  they  were  in  pp>senco  of  a  superior  force,  sheered  ofi*, 
ict/'ndin^  to  try  to  jmsa  at  some  other  point.  In  tho  early  morning  a 
slight  fog  prevailed,  and  out  of  it  suddenly  appeared  the  Achill  ship, 
ihft  Saro,  Admiral  Tracey 'a  fleet,  with  the  Nt-ptum,  at  onoe  gavo 
cliaee,  and  very  noon  afterwards  discovered  the  Campertlmcn  and 
ImmorUiliU  also  within  view.  In  a  short  tiino  the  WantpUfi 
•rrived  to  inform  Sir  Georgo  Tryon.  Whilst  the  quicker  fleet 
continued  the  chase,  Sir  George  Tryon  decided  to  push  on  in  support 
with  the  whole  fleet  at  best  speed,  on  the  principle  that  the  smaller 
the  portion  of  the  enemy's  fleet  that  wos  being  pursued  tho  more 
laeoessary  was  it  for  hi.?  whole  fleet  to  keep  together,  becanse  the 
greater  would  be  the  remainder  of  the  enemy  whom  he  might  have 
to  encounter,  Admind  Tracey,  finding  that  ho  had  with  tho  ffowe, 
RvdiiOf,  Warspife.  and  Tha»uii  sufficient  force  to  capture  the  enemy, 
sent  back,  according  to  previous  agreement,  the  Cotyqticror,  which 
could  not  keep  up  with  him.  *  The  chase  had  been  proceeding  for 
about  an  hour,  when  the  (Jollintju-ood,  and  the  A?i»)n,  the  flag-ship  of 
Admiral  Iniue,  the  second  in  command  of  the  Achill  Al-oI,  and  the  A'us- 
tralia,  wei-e  also  sighted.  They  were,  however,  in  such  a  position  that 
(he  whole  of  Sir  George  Tryons  immediate  fleet  was  intei-posed  be- 
tween them  and  the  chase  which  was  going  on  by  Admiral  Tmcey  of 
the  Campcr^ovm  and  her  consortoi.  It  appears  that  they  were  not 
aniire  of  the  predicament  of  their  friends,  and  when  Sir  George  Tryon, 
signalling  to  inform  Admind  TiTHX^y  of  his  intentions,  gave  them 
OliBBe  in  order  to  keep  them  fVom  interfering  with  the  hoped-for  cap- 
tnre-s,  they  were  well  content  to  escape  from  so  powerful  a  fleet,  and 
the  best  of  their  way  book    to  Cork    Harbour.     Sir. 
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Tryon's  slow  ships  bad  no  project  wbnterer  of  o\'ertakmg  them,  bnt 
th?  cbase  was  BWadilr  mnlDt-iiined  till  n^'ar  nightfall,  in  order  to  eomre 
the  isolattoa  of  AdmiiiU  Tni»-y's  (|iinrr)'.  I1ius  tn  the  papt.are  of  Ui^ 
three  ships,  which  were  all  ultimately  taken,  the  whole  of  Sir  Gorge 
Tiyon's  fleet  was  directly  or  indirectly  co-operatdog.  It  is  hardlj 
to  imagine  that  in  war  nnder  such  circamstonoes  ships  so 
off  from  their  own  ooantry  by  the  whole  of  so  powerful  a 
possibly  have  escapetl  ultimate  capture.  It  is  therefore  unneoauHT^ 
for  practical  purposes  to  discuas  the  minor  disputes  which  haw  been 
raised  against  the  clear  and  definite  decision  of  Lord  Chorb^B  Scott. 
tlie  umpire  present  on  the  spot,  that  according  to  the  nilra  of  the 
mancruvres  nil  three  of  them  were  actually  captored.  Moreover  u 
BCTera  comments  have  been  made  in  the  press  npon  Admiral  Irnne't 
proKh'dings  by  those  who  did  not  -tee  what  happened.  I  must  add  lliat 
I  believe  that  no  one  who  did  f>ef  what  happened  think.';  that  Admiral 
frvine  had  any  choice  as  to  what  he  did.  He  was  nnable  to  ai^iii 
his  consorts,  and  had  not  the  least  notion  where  they  were.  Hn 
ooiild  not  hare  reached  them  withont  fighting  his  way  throngb  Sir 
George  Tryon'a  whole  fleet.  Undoubtedly  the  disast«T  to  Acblll  oror 
from  the  attempt  to  slip  through  the  watch  of  the  British  fl*-et  by 
ail^^mpting  to  pjiss  it  with  several  .ships  at  several  diflerent  points. 
Tlie  impression  produced  on  board  the  British  fleet  was  that  tbo 
veeael*  had  b»^ome  separated  in  the  fog.  Tliia,  however,  appeara  not 
to  have  been  the  ca."w.  It  was  part  of  the  original  design  that  the 
gliips  nhould  be  separat*>d.  in  order  that  if  one  was  stopped  another 
might  find  an  nngtmrded  puint  and  itiip  through.  The  design  wu 
frustrated  because,  for  the  reasons  I  hove  assigned.  Sir  George  Tryoa 
liad  fully  anticipated  that  his  opponent  would  strain  erery  nerve  I 
.some  way  or  other  to  get  at  the  Thames  through  the  Engliah  Channe! 
and  h<>  was  ready  at  every  point  to  frustrate  that  attempt.  This  is  chs 
explanation  of  the  "m^-stery"  which  Admiral  Baird,  in  his  *'Oider 
No.  15  "  of  August  29,  at  the  endoftJiemanceuvres,  cannot  account  for, 

I  cannot   venture  to  spend  space    in    discussing   the    di'tailH 
the  fight  which  led  to  the  great  capttire.     It  must  suffice  (o  say 
I    tn-llfve  that,  in   the  judgment   of  all  the  officers  of  the    Briti? 
ilet^.    no  bet1.er  model  of   all    that    a    sailor  ought  to  attempt 
action  under  most  difficult  conditions  was  displayed   tJirongliniit,  i 
man<ruvrea  than  tht-  handling  of  the  Ciiinpenhtrn  by  Captain  King. 
He  voR  full  of  rase,  of  judgment,  and  of  skill,  and  his  capture  was  in 
way  due  to  the  omission  ofone  step  that  he  oonld  have  atiemiHed  in 

K  somewhot  artificial  rule  had  been  laid  domi  for  tlie  manani 
that  as  soon  as  ships  wen*  captured  they  t^iioutd  be  transferred  lo 
flog  of  the  capturing  Admiral.    The  motive  of  the  rule  is  obvious. 
li  nnt  drtirablo  to  deprive  any  of  the  ships'  crews  of  the  benefit  of  t 
oxpericnce  of  the  mancruvres.    Therefore,  as  they  hod  been  taken  fro 
tlie  fleet  in  which  they  were  6rst  employed^  it  seemed  better  to  trsnsf^ 
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them  to  the  fleet  by  which  they  had  been  captured.  No  donbt  it  would 
be  imposriblc,  for  want  of  crews  in  the  open  sea,  to  make  thia  transfer 
immediately  in  war ;   moreover,  after  a  severe  action,  tlie  ehips  would 
nndou'btcdly  require   too  many  repairs  to  enable  them   to  take   their 
place  among  those  who   have  captured    them  within  tie  fortnight 
assigned  for  thes-e  manoenvres.   Yet  tUe  rule  h&rdtr  seeois  to  aesign  to 
I      the  early  capturi-s  of  a  ^^■ar  a  greater  importance  than,  really  atUjuds 
^^■mn.     For  nowadays  it  takes  three  yuara  to  comnmsion  a  war-ship, 
^^vmn  the  time  that   it  is  laid   on  t>hu  stocks,  while  even  ver}'  st'rious 
rapairfi   will  ordinarily  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  a  well- 
sapplied  dock}-ard.  It  is  not  amiss  therefore  that  some  attention  should 
be  directed  to  tliis  chanty  which  has  taken  place   in  naval  warfare 
ainoo   the  days   when  a  great  war-ship,    like    the    Vicioiy,  could  he 
impleted  in  about  eleven   months.     Taking  the  ordinary  period  of 
lodcm  wars,  tt  i^  safe  to  say  that  with  the  ticket  as  it  exists  at  the  l>e- 
inning  of  the  war,  the  contest  will  have  to  be  fought  out.  bo  far  as  the 
construction  of  new  battle-ships  of  the  modern  type  isconcomed.  "To 
tm  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  is  a  law  deeply  implanted  on  tho  con- 
ition  of  mmlem  fleets.     Only  by  captures  from  the  enemy  can  the 
nnmber  of  modem  battle-ships  be  increased  in  a  modem  fleet,  onless 
from    those  that  are   already   on  the  stocks  when  war    begins.     It 
appears,  however,  tliat  Admiral  Baird  f«lt  that  it  wonid  be  imposaible 
for  him  to  continue  the  struggle  if  three  of  his  best  ships  were  not  only 
snbtrocted  from  him,  but  added  to  the  force  of  his  enemy.     On  his 
remonstrance  the  Admiralty  ordered  back  into  port  the  captured  ships 
which  had  been  renamed  and  recommissioned  by  Sir  CJeorgo  Tryon. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  describe  the  proceedings  of  a  detached  portioa 
of  Sir  George  Tryon'ii  fleet.  Four  powerful  belted  cruifeers  -nvrv  at- 
tached to  Sir  Getirge  Tryon's  fleet.  It  was  the  one  element  in  wliich 
he  was  from  the  first  overwhelmitigly  superior  to  Admiral  Baird,  who 
had  only  two  of  the  same  class.  These  four  shi])s  were  at  ouc  pushtjd 
OQ  from  Milford  Uaveu  towards  Qneenstown.  with  orders  to  watch 
e  enyray'a  fleet,  to  rt-turn  nt  once  if  the  fast  ships  had  been 
etached,  and,  if  not,  to  capture  some  of  the  depredating  cruisers 
whom  be  was  sore  to  detach.  They  did  not  ancceed  in  tliis  mission. 
e  cruisers  escaped  thom.  and  preycnl  on  commi-rce  at  their  will.  On 
eir  way  back  they  fell  in  with  the  Anson  and  Ciftiintpfooti.  who 
claimed  to  have  captured  one  of  them  under  the  mistaken  impression 
k^hat  the  supjiOBod  capture  was  the  unbelted  cruiser,  Manxthon.  The 
^Bnle  imturaJly  aasijrns  a  much  longer  time  for  the  capture  of  a  power- 
fully armed  belted  cruiser  than  for  a  mere  soont,  auob  as  the  MaraiJion. 
As  thr-  AcliiH  flort  pnt  in  no  claim  even  fohnve  remained  sufficii-ntly 
ng  within  fighting  distance  to  have  captured  a  bolted  cmiser,  Ihia 
ipcora  to  havftbe«>n  lumply  one  ofthoRe  natural  mistakes  which  must 
n  arise  where  the  cone  cannot  be  decided  by  actual  fighting, 
vol..  hvu  2  H 
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For  the  rest,  the  remainder  of  the  etory  is  soon  told.  Hitherto  tie 
rIow  bottloehips  of  the  "  Achill  fleet  "  had  done  nothing,  tilr  George, 
»fCer  hi»  success  on  Satard&y,  the  17th,  coaled  np  at  Folmonth,  pm*  ^ 
oeeded  round  to  Milford,  where  he  picked  np  the  Mcrcttry  and  BtlUiA*,  | 
and  endeavoured  to  induce  Admiral  Baird  to  loavi*  his  hartunr  by  only 
watching  Qaeenstown  with  crui.s<:-rs  while  ho  Bailed  along  the  sonthcfn 
Irish  C0€i9t.  Admiral  Baird,  howorer,  having  clung  cloiwly  to  harbour 
with  his  slow  shipA,  the  British  Admiral  retantMl  to  Uie  Chaon<!l  on 
Saturday,  Aognst  'lA,  where  he  n'ceived  news  of  iJie  enemy's  swift 
ships  being  of!  Scarborough,  and  at  once  diE|u:ttched  Adnitral  Tracer 
with  tho  J/oKt,  Boilnty,  and  Naivisstu  to  catch  them.  SulxBequontly, 
the  Uadaunied,  Medea,  Thames,  Invincihte..  and  Ajfix  were  sent 
reinforce  Admiral  Trnoey.  For  many  days  Aduiiral  Baird  appears 
have  been  nadcr  the  impression  that  he  was  actually  blockaded,  lli 
despatched,  howewr.  on  tho  ntght  of  August  20,  the  whole  (rf*  his 
remaining  iast  men-of-war — the  Cdliriffwaod  and  tho  Annon — to  folli 
the  course  which  had  been  takiMi  tho  previous  year  by  Admiral  Fib- 
Hoy'e  Ejquaoron  ;  they  passed  the  Western  Hobridns  and  betwft'n  tlui 
Orkneys  and  Shetlanda.  The  InJl^xibU  ft-oni  Tx)ugh  Swilly  foUoindi 
on  an  independent  mission,  and  met  the  Anton  by  cluuice.  That 
move,  as  Sir  GeoT^  Tryon  had  all  along  predicted,  proved  *'  nn- 
answerablc/'  The  small  j^arding  M|ua«lron8  on  the  east  coast  wew 
easily  evaded,  and  Aberdeen.  Peterhead,  and  the  Fjrth  of  Fortii 
successfully  attacked.  The  desire  to  get  at  tJie  Thames,  which  hid 
been  throughout  tho  fatal  temptation  for  Admiral  Baird,  induced  bin 
to  attempt  a  move  which  ultimately  led  to  the  certain  capttm 
the  CoUingttyxid  and  InfiexOfk,  and  to  the  Anson  being  at.  least-  in  8odi 
imminent  danger  of  captnr*'  that  it  was  claimed  by  the  other  aide. 

It  is  now  possible  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  from  th«  two  yttaC 
mAnoenvi-cfi  with  some  de6nitene93.     Nothing  that  has  c>ccurred  in  thii 
Mcond  year's  manajUTrea  has  altered  tho  evidcno-  which  waa  tJiippUtd 
by  tliose  of  last  year,  that    with   fleets  of  the   relative  strength  of! 
those  of   France   aud  England,  even  as  they  will  be  when  the  fall 
programme  at  present  undertaken  has  been  carried  out.  it  will  bo 
impossible  for  us  to  effectually  ulose  up  the  fl*-ets  of  e^'en  one  bosti) 
power  by  blockade-.      For  it  by  no  meaiia  follows  that,  sup]x>Hng  o 
Ue<-t  lilauds  to  tlmt  of  France  for  ins^tance  in  the  proportion  of  fi 
to  three,  therefore  the  lesult  contemptati^d  by  the  umpires  of 
yt-ar  will  have  been  secured.      There  is  no  compari.son  at   nil 
tbir  number  and  variety  of  the  dutie-s,  other  than  blockade,  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  English  navy  as  compared  with  that  of  Yt\ 
MoreovPT,  it  would  l»e  necesaaiy  to  have  this  full  jinpoiider  ■ 
each  separate  port.      For,  as  appcortN]  last,  year,  the  brcakdow: 
blockade  of  a  »ngle  port  nutauls  tho  breakdown  of  that  of  all. 
sealing  op  of  the  enemy's  means  of  destruction  being  then  tieyon 
our  power,  are  we  safe  so  loug  as  we  do  not  possess  it  ?     1 
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tbat,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  victorions  Admiml,  no  answer  cither 
a  the  matter  of  tho  manajuvrc-fl  or  in  the  f-reiif  of  war  was  ^wsaible 
>r  him  if  tho  cm-mj*  hod  attempted  the  v^ry  tnanccurre  which  suc> 
codMl  last  yoar.  The  result  of  the  manajiiTres  fiilly  coufirmed  Uiat 
pinion.  If  the  A}ViOH  and  thi^  Cdlin'ju^ood  conld  tlo  soraach  as  they 
id,  what  might  not  hav<>  been  done  had  the  whole  fieet  of  tho  quick 
lipri — -itisoji.  ColHuffwooii,  Campcrdown ,  Jfrru,  with  the  ImmvrUiHU 
tid  tho  Amlralia — been  despatche<l  at  the  beginning  of  the  manojuvroa 
y  thiB  route?  I  has'o  shown  what  causes  interfered  with  this 
Uroke,  and  bow  little  they  wt*re  of  a  kind  tbat  could  bo  couuti>d  on 
>  protect  as  in  war.  Had  that  movement  been  ajado.  Sir  Ueorge 
'fjon's  fleet,  not  being  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird,  could  not  be  in  two 
lacea  at  once,  and  oould  not  be  separated  by  thrt  Icn^'th  of  thi'  Rritiah 
alw  without  running  risk  of  being  overwliclined  by  the  cnnoontrated 
Mce  of  tho  enemy.  Tlie  fact  thereforv>  tliat  tJiero  aro  two  ways  round 
hcae  inlands,  and  many  ways  to  pass  raund  the  northern  jmrta  of 
[ic-m,  niakus  it  indispenBable  to  have  for  their  pmluctiun  a  Oect  more 
linn  doable  of  that  which  assails  thorn  if  the  const  towns  are  to  be 
sft  nnfortiiied  and  yet  spcnre. 

That  in  the  attacks  on  commerce  there  were  elements  of  fiction 
nring  both  years'  mana*nvres  is  beyond  dispnte.  Nothing  can  be 
968  like  reality  than  a  fleet  or  a  cruiser  lying  quietly  within  a  friendly 
iSrbonr,  or  just  out-side  it,  and  profosidng  to  capture  the  ships  that 
■ee&use  it  is  peace  time  go  quietly  past  her  into  the  harbour.  Again, 
ortainly  few  of  tho  great  passenger  steamers  could  not  in  reality  hove 
[Iran  tie  slip  to  tht?  cruisers  that  professed  to  capture  them.  But 
v^icfl  erery  admission  of  this  kind  has  been  made  that  ought  to  be 
nade,  the  fact  remains  that  in  each  y«ir  thi-  full  force  of  the  cniisera 
^f  t3iu  hostile  fleet  was  loose  among  tlie  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
tod  that  in  neither  year  did  the  utmost  efibrt«  of  the  British  fleet 
lucc^'d  in  capturing  a  single  cruiser  whilrsl  so  engaged.  The 
Olivers  bad  ample  opportunity  for  capturing  untold  wealth.  In  the 
Koood  year  the  Britiah  fleet  bad  been  made  specially  strong  in 
Kited  cruisers  for  this  eipn'ss  purpose.  After  the  overwhtlmiug 
luocss  of  August  IG  the  fleet,  and  more  particularly  the  belted 
misera,  were  systematically  worked  for  this  e:q>ress  purpose,  with  all 
be  skill  of  which  Sir  George  Tryon  has  given  such  ample  evidence. 
'et  tiio  widefip^?ad  net  secured  nothing.  The  only  capture  of  a 
ruber  was  that  of  the  TmmorlalUi,  at  a  time  when  she  was  employed 
1  atlemptinj^  to  break  through  the  fleet.  There  were  not  cruisers 
ith  the  British  fleet  sufHcient  to  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  acting 
I  t^-es  to  the  fleet  and  saving  commerce,     lltat  a  condition  of  things 

Thus  prfp<-nt*d  which  does  not  permit  uh  aa  yet  to  rest  content  with 
ir  pn^pnratiims,  that  though  England  has  "  the  flnoBt  fleet  in  the 
srM  "  she  has  not  yet  one  "  sufficient  for  her  needs,"  is  the  broad 
Ltoome  of  the  lessons  from  those  two  yean  of  naval  manceurres. 
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Tf  .»     n /I         *    (Rear-AdmiralSirGBOBQBTBTOS,  K.C.B.,  in  Cbnnxoiii 
I  naer  urciers  ot   ■  Kear-Admiral  Tkacey.  Second  in  Command. 
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«  60.    .    .    . 

•  •                            H 

16 

„    P.  R.  de  Chiiir 

— 

' 

..66.     .     .     . 

II                            IP 

16 

„    S,  R.  Krenuuitla 

— 

,.71.     -     .     . 

..                            >l 

16 

„    P.  V.  LewcB 



,.    75.     .     .     . 

M                       ■■ 

16 

„     H,  Jones 

^ 

-.76.     .     .     . 

!'                       '• 

16 

„    W.  0.  Boottby 

— 

..77.     .     .     . 

16 

„    E.  F.  B.  Charlton 

"^ 

.,81-     .     .     . 

.. 

26 

..    H.  B.  Jackson 

*  These  three  to  b*  temporarily  considered  2nd  Class  Battle  Ships. 

"C"  SQUADRON. — Headquartbes :  Lahlash  Bat. 
Under  Bkah-Aduibal  Commantliiu/  "  A  "  Fleet. 


Sblpt. 

Cla>^flc«tion. 
Battle  Ship,  2nd  Class 

Told 

CommandiDg'  OOoer. 

Toaa. 

E. 

Hotupiir 

232 

Capt.  T.  H.  Boyse 

4,010 

1 

JielUiaU 

..      2nd       „ 

286 

,.    the  Hon.  R.  Hare 

4.670 

1 

Gorgon 
Oi/elcpt 

Annd.  Coast  Def.  Ship 

191 

„    A.  D.  Fanshawe 

3,560 

1 

»1                                     "J 

191 

Com.  H.  H.  Barnard 

S,660 

1 

Hecate. 

191 

„    B.  E.  Bradford 

3,560 

I 

Searttf. 

Special  Service  Vessel 

87 

..     W.Wilson 

1.800     : 

Plot-er . 

Ganboat,  1st  Claas 

75 

Lieut.  E.  G.  Baaan 

756 1  ; 

No.  51 . 

Torpedo  Boat 

U 

„    F.  R.  C.  Gibbons 

«   53. 

n                   " 

16 

„    J.C.  Tancred 

_ 

.,   53. 

"          •> 

16 

„    E.  J.  W.  Slade 

— 

„  54. 

ft          If 

16 

„    Hon.  Hely-HutohinwHi 

— 

These  two  fleet*  constituted  theactire  force  under  Sir  G«orge  TlTOo, 
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[Manceuvra,  1889. 
"  D  "  SQUADRON.     Under  Commas  dbe-di-Ciiief,  Plymouth. 


lipi. 

I   ToM 
CUitlSoation.               'Comple- 
1   ment. 

Comnnndlng  Officer. 

Toni. 

U.  Power. 

ml 

trt 

Cmiser,  2nd  Cla^s 
Arrod.  Coast  Def.  Sbip 
Cruiser,  3rd  Class 
Torpedo  Boat 

If                            Tt 

fj                            " 

608 
199 
159 
11 
14 
11 
16 
16 
16 

Capt.  J.  B.  Warren 

Com.  Hon.  E.  T.  Needhnm 

„    G.  F.  King-HaU 
Gunr.  R.  8.  0.  Staddon 

„    E.  Walker 

„    W.  J.  Thompson 

„    W.E.Pauley 
Lieut.  E.  A.  Salvey 

,.    Hon.  S.  0.  J.  ColviUe 

5,780 
3,fi8U 
1,770 

7,360 
2,130 
4,500 

"B"  SQT:aDRON.— Headquartbes:  The  Downs. 
Under  the  Orders  of  Commakdes-i>~ -Chief,   Sheemess. 


Ipt. 

CliutDc^tioD. 

Total. 
190 

Comnuuidiiig  Officer. 

Toni, 

H.  Power 

*       •       . 

Armd.  Coast  Def.  Ship 

Capt.  J.  £.  Stokes 

4,910 

2,870 

Cruiser,  2nd  Class 

355 

„     W.  A.  D.  Acland 

3,080 

4,530 

Armd.  Coast  Def.  Ship 

191 

Com.  G.  L.  Poe 

2,560 

1,470 

Gunboat,  3rd  Class 

51 

Lieut.  G.  E.  Richards 

363 

3B0 

3rd    „ 

51 

„      H.  D.  Law 

363 

370 

3rd     „ 

51 

„       J.  Masterman 

363 

310 

Torpedo  Boat 

11 

Gunner  J,  Conrtnell 

— 

it                  ii 

11 

Boatsn.  W.  L.  Hackney 

— 



16 

„        J.  Sanders 

— 



t,                   •* 

16 

Lieut.  A.  H.  Limpns 

— 

. . 

If                   ,, 

16 

„       Douglas- Hamilton 

— 



■    ■    • 

,,                   ), 

16 

„     F.  C.  D.  Sturdee 

— 

— 

'■  F  "  SQUADRON.— HEADQUABTBEfl  :  Hull. 
'nder  the  Orders  of  Commodore  Uabkhau,  Commanding  "  G  "  Squadron  at  Leith. 


Ipe. 

CliuiflcalloD. 

Total. 

CommandiaK  OBlcer. 

Tod*. 

U.  Power. 

Cruiser,  3rd  Glass 

262 

Capt.  R  F.  H.  Henderson 

2,120 

1,830 

3rd     „ 

159 

Com.  G.  N.  A.  Pollard 

1,770 

3,500 

•  .     .     . 

Special  Service  Vessel 

53 

Lieut.  G.  Drury 

700 

1,130 

Gunboat,  3rd  Clase 

51 

„      H.  K.  Greeson 

363 

810 

Torpedo  Boat 

16  :       „       E.  C.  Hogg 

— 

— 

„ 

16  j      „      Plenderleath 

— 

— 

(QUADRON. — Hbadquabtbes  :  Lbith.     Under  the  Orders  of  Commodore  Mabkjiam. 


ipe. 

ClauiacatioD. 

Tola). 
356 

CommantllD^  Officer. 

Tom. 

H.  Power. 

...  1  Cruiser,  2nd  Class 

Com.  A.  H,  Markbam 

3,080 

4,130 

'        „        2nd     >. 

193 

Capt.  E.  H.  M.  Davis 

2.800 

9,000 

Gunboat,  1st  Class 

76 

Lieut.  G.  H.  Hewett 

765 

1,200 

r 

2iiil    „ 

65 

„     A.  Furlonger 

363 

410 

3rd    „ 

51 

„    C.  F.  Foley 

362 

320 

3rd    „ 

51 

„     J.  W.  Brown 

— 



Torpedo  Boat 

16 

„    H.  H.  CampbeU 

— 

— 

„ 

16 

„    R.  Hudleston 

— 

— 

foox  squadrons,  also  "  British,"  were  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
intended  for  the  immediate  protection  of  the  coasts. 
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ACHILL  OB  "B"  FLEET.— Headquabtebs  :  Qu£bnstown  and  Bbab  Hatxh. 

Under  Orders  of 
Vice-Admiral  Baibd,  in  Oommattd. 
Bear-Admiial  D'Abgy  Ibtine,  C.B.,  Second  in  Command. 


Ittm 


Stdpi. 

CliHlflaiiJatc. 

Total 

ComnindlDg  Offinr. 

Tans. 

E.n>a«r. 

Korfftujijjerland 

<Flag  ShSp  Of 

Vice  ■■  Admiral 

Baird)  .     .     . 

Battle  Ship,  3td  Class 

;ii 

C&pt.  B.  C.  Danrin 

7,690 

6,039 

Atuoa(l1tigShip 

of  Rear.Admira 

1 

D'ArcT  Irvinf) 

,.      1st      „ 

630 

„     B.  F.  Clatl: 

10,600 

11,^ 

CcHivginooit  . 

r.             >.          1st          ^, 

462 

„     R.  R.  Harris 

9.fiO0 

9,WI> 

Catoperdmcn .     . 

.,       1st       „ 

515 

„      R.  D.  King 

10,000 

Li.aoo 

Jnfieanhk  .    ,    . 

.,      1st      ,. 

i^ 

,.      C.  C.  P.  i'itagemia 
„      F.  S.  VanderMeulen 

11,886 

8,018 

DevatHfUion  .    . 

.,         iBt         „ 

3fj9 

9.330 

^9N 

AToAitrrh   .     .     . 

„        „     2nd      „ 

677 

^,      U.  C.  SiugtetoD 

8,320 

7,m 

iron  Duke     .     . 

M      2nd      „ 

484 

„      H.  M.  Uojd 

6.010 

3,599 

Mere    .... 

..     2nd      „ 

S35 

„      J.  Fellowes.  C.B. 

6,200 

6,um 

Aiatraiia .     .     . 

Crntser,  l8tCla3s(beUed) 

lAU 

„      H.  H.  Boys 

5,600 

e..i-» 

ImmortiiliU    .     , 

fi                 T}                 ri 

450 

,,      R,  H.  Hamond 

5,600 

8.fi«> 

Btda    .... 

Torpedo  Dcpfit  Ship 
Craiaer,  2nd  Ciasa 

272 

„      E.  J.  P.  GaUwej- 

6,400 

2,?M 

iferteif     .    .    . 

324 

„      H.  Rose 

4,oao 

6.0« 

Artthuta  .     . 

2nd      „ 

29T 

„      G.  T.  H.  Boyes 

4,300 

5,666 

ItU      .... 

..       2od      .. 

278 

„      F.  R,  Boardtnao.CB, 

s,iao 

T,3» 

Magrcieitne   .    . 

Caiffpto    .    .     . 

2nd      ,. 

in 

„     J.  P.  PipoD 

2.950 

'J,M 

aid     „ 

317 

„      Coxmt  F.  0.  lletaia 

3,170 

3.710 

Njfmphe 

Sloop 

13  G 

Cool.  C.  T.  Turner 

1,140 

S,Ol» 

Curlew       .      .      , 

Gun  Vessel,  Ist  Class 

103 

„     C.  J.  Korcook 

950 

l,fil» 

Oriuifiopptr .     . 

Torpedo  Gun    Boat, 

1st  Claxs 

63 

Li<jnt.  P.  W.  Bnsh 

336 

ifiVS 

Jtaiilamh   .    . 

■•9                            *»                             « 

63 

.,      F.  W.  logratn 

5A0 

!,7« 

Ko.  2fi.     .     .    . 

Torpedo  Boat 

It; 

Gnnncr  ii.  C.  Bteelo 

— 

— 

„   4.1. 

Tl                            pi 

16 

„       M.  J.  Ah«rn 

— 

— 

..  42  . 

19                            '1 

14 

Lieut.  C.  R.  Keppel 

— 

— 

«  49. 

1*                n 

1€ 

„      J.  F.  M.  Aynsley 

— 

— 

,.   50. 

-4                                     f-. 

10 

H.  K  D.  Pearee 

— 

, — 

„   78. 

16 

S.  A,  e.  Calthofpe 

— 

— 

„  79. 

■■                n 

16 

„      H.R.H.      Prince 

^ 

-- 

Gcorpe  of  Wales 

— 

— 

..80.     .     .     . 

■■ 

21 

„      C.  L-  Ottk-j- 

F.  Maurice. 
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THE   ETHICS  OF  THE    DRINK  QUESTION. 


ALL  the  statistics  and  formal  statements  published  abont  drink  are 
no  doubt  impressive  enough  to  those  who  have  the  eye  for  that 
kind  of  thing ;  bat,  to  moBt  of  ns,  the  word  "  million  "  means  nothing 
at  all,  and  thus  when  we  look  at  figures,  and  find  that  a  terrific 
'nnmber  of  gallons  are  swallowed,  and  that  an  equally  terrific  amount 
in  millions  sterling  is  spent,  we  feel  no  emotion.  It  is  as  thongh  you 
told  OS  that  a  thousand  Chinamen  were  killed  yesterday ;  for  we 
should  think  more  about  the  ailments  of  a  pet  terrier  than  about 
the  death  of  the  Chinese,  and  we  think  absolutely  nothing  definite 
concerning  the  "  millions "  which  appear  with  such  an  imposing 
intention  when  reformers  want  to  stir  the  public.  No  man's 
imagination  was  ever  vitally  impressed  by  figures,  and  I  am  a 
little  afraid  that  the  Btatistical  gentlemen  repel  people  instead  of 
sttracting  them.  The  persons  who  screech  and  abuse  the  drink- 
sellers  are  even  less  effective  than  the  men  of  figures ;  their  opponents 
laugh  at  them,  and  their  friends  grow  deaf  and  apathetic  in  the 
Btorm  of  whirling  words,  while  cool  outsiders  think  that  we  should 
be  better  employed  if  we  found  fault  with  ourselves  and  sat  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  instead  of  gnashing  teeth  at  tradesmen  who  obey  a 
human  instinct.  The  publican  is  considered,  among  platform  folk  in  the 
temperance  body,  as  even  worse  than  a  criminal,  if  we  take  all  things 
seriously  that  they  choose  to  say,  and  I  have  over  and  over  again 
heard  vague  blather  about  confiscating  the  drink-sellers'  property  and 
reducing  them  to  the  state  to  which  they  have  brought  others.  Then 
there  is  the  rant  regarding  brewers.  Why  forget  essential  business  only 
in  order  to  attack  a  class  of  plutocrats  whom  we  have  made,  and  whom 
our  society  worships  with  odious  grovellings  ?  The  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers earn  their  money  by  concocting  poisons  which  cause  nearly  all 
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the  crime  and  misery  in  broad  BriUia ;  there  Is  not  a  soul  living  in 
these  islands  who  does  not  know  the  efF<fct  of  the  afore-aamed  poimna ; 
there  is  not  a  soul  living  who  does  not  very  well  know  thai  there 
nerer  was  a  pestilence  crawling  over  the  earth  whicli  could  match  Mm 
alcoholic  poisons  in  mnrderous  power.  There  is  a  demand  for  these 
poisons ;  the  brewor  and  distiller  supply  the  demand  and  giun  thereby 
large  profits ;  society  beholds  the  profit-s  and  adores  the  brewer. 
When  o  gontlcman  has  sold  enough  alcoholic  podson  to  give  him  the 
TOst  regulation  fortune  which  is  the  drink-makers  inevitable  portion, 
then  the  world  i-eceives  him  with  welcome  and  reverence  ;  the  mlera 
of  the  nation  search  out  honours  and  meekly  bestow  them  ppon  him, 
for  can  he  not  command  scats,  and  do  not  seats  mean  power,  and 
doea  not  power  enable  talkative  gentry  to  feed  themselves  fat  out  of 
the  parliamentary  troogh  ?  No  wonder  the  brewer  is  a  personage. 
Hononrs  which  nswl  to  bo  reserved  for  men  who  did  brave  deeds,  or 
thonght  brave  thoughts,  are  renerved  for  persoriB  who  have  done 
nothing  but  sell  bo  many  hackett;  of  alcoholized  fluid.  Observe  what 
happt'ns  when  some  bn^wer's  wife  chooses  to  spend  a  matter  of  £5000 
on  a  boll.  I  remember  one  excellent  lady  carefblly  boasting  (for  the 
benefit  of  the  Press)  that  the  flowers  alone  that  were  in  her  bouM  on 
one  evening  coat  in  all  £2000.  Well,  the  mob  of  society  folk  fiuriy 
yearn  for  invitations  to  such  a  show,  and  there  is  no  meanness  too 
despicable  to  be  perpetrated  by  women  who  desire  admiraion.  So 
through  lifo  the  drink-maker  and  his  family  foro  in  dignity  and 
splendour ;  adulation  surrounds  them ;  powerful  men  bow  to  the 
superior  force  of  money ;  wealth  accumulates  until  the  amount  in 
the  brewer's  posseesion  baffles  the  mind  that  tries  to  conceive  it — and 
the  big  majority  of  our  interesting  race  say  that  all  this  is  good. 
C'oDstdeiing,  then,  how  the  English  people  dii-ectly  and  indirectly 
force  the  man  of  drink  onward  until  he  must  of  necessity  fancy  there 
is  something  of  the  moral  donii-god  about  him  \  oonsideriog  how  he 
is  wildly  implored  to  aid  in  ruling  ue  fmm  Wcatminatcr;  cooNdering 
tiiat  his  aid  at  an  elocUon  may  procure  him  the  same  bonoor  which 
fell  to  the  share  of  William  Pitt,  Karl  of  Thatham — may  wo  not  say 
that  the  community  makoA  the  brewer,  and  that  if  the  brewer's  stulTmam 
the  community  we  have  no  business  to  howl  at  him.  We  are  answer- 
able for  his  living,  and  moving,  and  having  his  being — tlio  few 
impulsive  people  who  gird  at  him  nhould  rather  turn  in  shame  and 
try  to  make  some  impression  on  the  huge,  cringing,  Blavorjng  crowd 
who  make  the  plufoci'at's  iKimpon»  reign  [KWfliblei 

But  for  myself,  I  cannot,  hv  Iwther'd  with  bare  figures  and  rnguo 
abase  nowadays ;  abstractions  are  nothing,  and  neat  arguments  are 
less  than  nothing,  because  the  dnllest  quack  that  ever  qnncked  can 
always  clench  an  argument  in  a  fashion.  Evei-v  mm  that  talk  can 
take  on  the  drink  question  brings  the  image  of  xome  man  or  woman. 


I 
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or  oompiuiy  of  men  and  women,  before  me,  and  that  image  is  alive  to 
mj  mind.  If  you  pelt  me  with  tabular  forms,  and  tell  me  that  each 
adult  in  Britain  drank  so  many  pinta  last  year,  yon  might  jtist  asireil 
recite  a  mathematical  proof.  1  fix  on  some  one  human  figure  that 
your  words  may  snggest,  and  the  image  of  the  bright  bd  whom  I 
eaw  become  n  dirty,  loafing',  thieTiah  sot  ia  more  inatructiTe  and  more 
vrofol  than  all  your  columns  of  numerals. 

Before  me  passes  a  tremendous  procession  of  the  loat ;  I  can  atop 
ita  march  when  I  choose  and  fix  on  any  given  individual  in  the  ranks, 
^- so  that  you  can  hardly  name  a  single  fact  concerning  drink  which 
^^does  not  recall  to  me  a  fellow-creature  who  has  passed  into  the  place 
W  of  wTeck<jd  lives  and  slain  aouh.  The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more 
I  plainly  1  w«  that,  if  we  are  to  make  any  useful  tight  against  driok, 
I  we  mufit  drop  the  preachee-preachee ;  we  must  drop  loud  execra- 
I  tiODs  of  the  people  whose  existence  the  State  fosters;  we  must  get 
^^liold  of  men  who  knoic  what  drinking  means,  and  let  them  come 
^^iieut  to  heart  with  the  victims  who  are  blindly  tramping  on  to  ruin 
for  want  of  a  guide  and  friend.  My  hideous  pixwesaion  of  the  damned 
J9  always  there  to  importune  me ;  1  gathered  the  dnloi-ous  recruits 
who  form  the  proeoasion  when  I  was  dwelling  in  strange,  darkened 
vays,  and  I  know  that  only  the  magnetism  of  the  human  80ul  could 
ever  have  saved  one  of  them.  If  anybody  fancies  that  Gotlienburg 
ByKtetns,  or  lecturos,  or  little  tiresome  tiracts,  or  sloppy  yarns  about 
"  Job  Tomkinfi'a  Tempei-anoo  Turkey,"  or  eBbsive  harangues  by  half- 
educated  buffoons,  will  rvi?r  do  any  good,  he  must  run  along  tlio 
ranks  of  my  procession  with  me,  and  I  reckon  he  may  learn  (something. 
The  comic  personagpH  who  deal  with  the  snbjpct  are  cruelly  useh-sa ; 
the  very  norion  of  making  jokes  in  presence  of  such  a  mighty  living 
Terror  seems  desolating  to  the  mind  ;  I  could  not  joke  over  the  pest 
of  drink,  for  I  had  as  lief  dance  a  hornpipe  to  the  blare  of  the  last 
Tmrapet. 

1  uud  you  must  have  men  who  kn/ne^  if  you  care  to  reecun  any 
tempted  creature.  You  mnst  also  have  men  who  address  the  indi- 
vidual and  get  fast  hold  of  his  imagination ;  abetracttous  must  be 
complutvjy  left  alone,  and  your  workers  must  know  so  much  of  the 
minute  ddails  of  the  horror  against  which  they  are  lighting  that 
each  one  who  comes  under  their  influence  shall  feel  as  if  the  story  of 
his  life  were  known  and  his  soul  laid  bare.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  ever  stop  one  man  from  drinking  by  means  of  legislation ; 
you  may  level  every  tAvem  over  twenty  square  miles,  but  you  will 
not  thereby  prevent  a  fellow  who  haa  the  bitr  uf  drink  from  booelng 
himself  mad  whenever  he  likes.  As  for  stopping  a  woman  by  such 
merely  mechanical  means  as  the  cloeing  of  publlc-honsee,  the  idea  is 
ridiculoas  to  anybody  who  knows  the  foxy  cunning,  the  Hxed  deter- 
mination of  a  female  aooker.     It  ia  a  great  moral  and   physical 
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problem  that  we  want  to  solve,  and  Bills  and  claoaeB  are  only  so 
mDcb  ink  and  paper  which  oro  ineSeotiTe  as  a  schoolboy's  copybook. 
If  a  man  has  tho  desire  for  alcohol  there  is  no  power  fcuown  that  can 
stop  him  from  gratifying  hims&lf ;  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
remoTd  t}ie  desire — to  got  the  drinker  past  that  tttage  when  the 
craving  presses  hardly  on  him,  and  yon  can  nt^ver  bring  that  about 
by  mles  and  regulations.  I  grant  that  the  clnstcra  of  drink-ahopa 
which  are  stuck  together  in  the  slums  of  our  big  towns  are  a  dis- 
grace to  all  of  as,  but  if  we  dosed  D9  per  cent,  of  tliem  by  Statnte 
we  should  have  the  same  drunken  crew  left-  "While  wandering  far 
and  wide  over  England,  nothing  has  atruok  me  more  than  the  steady 
TSfiolutioD.  witli  which  men  will  obtain  drink  during  prohibited  hours ; 
the  cleverest  administrator  in  tho  world  oonld  not  &%me  a  network  of 
clauses  that  could  stop  them ;  one  might  close  every  drink-selling 
placo  in  Britain,  and  yet  those  folks  that  had  a  mind  would  get 
drink  when  they  waut4>d  it.  You  may  ply  bolts  and  bars;  yon  may 
stop  the  working  of  beer^mginee  and  tape ;  but  all  will  be  futile,  for 
I  repeat,  that  only  by  asserting  power  over  hearts.  souIh.  imagiuatooilS 
can  you  make  any  sort  of  definite  resistance  to  the  awe-striking  plagni) 
that  envenoms  the  world.  With  every  humility  I  am  obliged  to  say 
that  many  of  the  good  people  who  aim  at  reform  do  not  know 
sniTiciently  well  the  central  facts  regarding  drink  and  drinkers.  It 
is  beautiful  to  watoh  some  placid  man  who  stands  np  and  talks  gently 
to  a  gathering  of  sympathizers.  The  repoaefnl  face,  tJie  reposeful 
voice,  the  retinemont,  the  aaaored  faith  of  tho  speaker  are  comfort- 
ing ;  but  when  he  explains  that  ho  has  always  been  an  abstain^',  I 
an\  inclined  to  wonder  how  he  can  possibly  exchange  ideas  with  an 
alcoholized  man.  How  can  he  know  where  to  aim  his  persuasions 
with  moat  effect?  Can  he  really  sympathize  with  the  fallen?  He 
has  never  lived  with  drunkards  or  wastrels ;  he  is  apart,  like  a  star, 
and  1  half  think  that  he  only  has  a  blurred  Wsion  of  ihe  things  about 
which  he  talks  so  sweetly.  lie  would  be  more  poignant,  and  more 
likely  to  draw  people  aEler  him,  if  he  bad  living  images  bnmed  into 
his  consciousness.  J^ly  own  Bet  of  pictures  all  stand  out  with  ghastly 
plainness  as  if  they  were  lit  up  by  streaks  of  fire  from  the  Pit.  I 
have  come  throng  the  Valley  of  tho  Shadow  into  which  I  ventured 
witb  a  light  heart.,  and  those  who  know  mc  might  point  and  say  what 
was  said  of  a  giant :  "  There  is  tho  man  who  has  been  in  hell."  It 
is  true.  Through  the  dim  and  sordid  inferno,  I  moved  as  in  a  trance 
for  awhile,  and  that  is  what  makes  mo  so  keen  to  wani  those  who 
fancy  they  are  safn ;  that  is  what  makes  mo  so  disoontentcd  with  the 
pecoliar  ethical  conceptions  of  a  society  which  bows  down  before  the 
oonooctor  of  drink  and  spurns  the  lost  one  whom  drink  seizes.  In  a 
[It  of  savage  despair  I  chose  to  plunge  into  oblivion  for  a  time,  and  1 
tiiought  the  time  would  be  brief,  and  that  I  might,  maybe,  Cffiergo 
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cured  into  the  upper  air.  But  it  was  not  sacli  a  qnick  piece  o£ 
morlc  oa  all  tliot  comes  to,  and  before  1  wrenclietl  myself  fairly  al£ 
I  hat]  seen  the  nether  side  of  lifn;  I  had  seen  all  possible  pb 
of  luoral  ptitridity,  and  I  learned  to  look  with  yearning  pity  ani^ 
panlott  on  all  who  have  been  blasted  in  life  by  their  own  weakness, 
and  gripped  by  the  trap  into  which  so  many  wealcly  creatures 
fttumble.  Ijooking  at  brutal  life,  catching  the  rotting  soul  in  the 
%'ery  fact,  have  made  me  feel  the  most  careless  contempt  for  Statute- 
mongers,  beoaoae  X  know  now  that  yon  moat  conquer  the  evil  of 
evils  by  a  straii^t  appeal  to  ono  individual  after  another  and  not  by 
any  screed  of  throttling  jarg-on.  One  Father  Matthew  would  be 
worth  ten  Pai-liaments,  even  if  the  I'arliaments  were  all  reeling  ofi 
curutivu  mettourea  with  unexampled  velocity.  You  must  not  talk  to 
a  county  or  a  province  and  aspect  to  be  heard  to  any  purpose ;  you 
must  address  John,  and  Tom.  and  Muy.  I  am  sure  that  deod-lifb 
individual  eflbrt  will  eventually  reduce  the  ills  arising  from  alcohol  to 
a  minimum,  and  I  urn  equally  soro  that  the  blind  groping  of  half- 
informed  men  who  chatter  at  St.  Stephen's  will  never  do  more  good, 
than  the  chatter  of  the  game  number  of  jackdaws.  It  is  impossible' 
to  help  admiring  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  smiling  courage,  but  I  really 
do  not  believe  that  ho  soos  more  than  the  faint  flhodows  of  tho  evils 
against  whieli  he  stru^les ;  he  does  not  know  tlie  true  natura  of  the 
task  which  he  has  afctackt^d,  and  h(*  fancies  that  securing  temperance 
is  an  affair  of  bolfjt,  and  bars,  and  police,  and  cackling  local  oouuclla. 
1  wish  ho  had  livml  with  me  for  a  year. 

If  you  talk  with  strong  emotion  nbout  the  dark  horror  of  drink  you 
always  com  plent}'  of  jibes,  and  it  is  true  that  yon  do  pivo  your  hand 
awny,  as  the  fighting  men  say.  It  is  easy  to  turn  off  a  light  pamgraph 
like  this :  **  Because  A  chooses  to  make  a  beast  of  himself,  is  that  any 
reason  why  R,  and  C,  and  D  shonld  l>c  deprived  of  a  wholesome  article 
of  liquid  food  ?  *' — and  so  on.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  B,  and 
C,  and  D  at  all ;  A  is  my  man,  and  I  want  to  g^  at  him^  not  by 
means  of  a  policeman, .  or  a  municipal  officer  of  any  kind,  but  by 
lmn(png  my  aonl  and  sympathy  close  to  him.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  if  everybody  had  definite  knowledge  of  the  wide  ruin  which  is 
Ixjing  wrought  by  drink  there  would  bo  a  general  movement  which 
would  end  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  drinking  habits.  At  this 
present,  however,  our  stato  is  truly  awful,  and  I  see  a  bad  end  to  it 
all.  Hnd  a  very  bad  end  to  England  herself,  uutess  a  great,  emotional 
impulse  travels  over  the  counlr)'.  The  some  middle  class  which  is 
envenomed  by  the  gambling  madness  is  also  the  heir  of  all  the  more 
vUo  habits  which  Ihy  aristocrats  have  obandoned.  Drinking — convi-, 
mUty  1  ihiiik  they  call  it — ts  not  merely  an  escrescenc«  on  the  life  of' 
the  middle  class — it  is  the  life  ^  and  work,  thought,  study,  seemly 
conduct  are  now  the  excrescences.     Drink  iiret,  gambling  second, 
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labricdty  third — those  ave  the  chief  interests  of  the  young  men,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  t)ie  interests  of  mnturo  and  elderly  men  dilTer  very 
much  frorn  those  of  the  fledglings.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  dwell 
in  quiet  reilnement  can  hardly  know  t.hc  scenes  amid  which  OM" 
middle-class  lad  passee  the  spaa  of  hU  most  impressionable  days.  I 
have  watched  the  men  at  all  timea  and  in  nil  kinds  of  places ;  every 
town  of  importance  is  very  well  known  to  mo,  and  the  same  abomina- 
tion is  steadily  destroying  the  higher  lifi?  in  all  The  Chancellors  of 
tho  Eicht'qoer  gaily  repeat  the  significant  figures  which  give  the 
Tovf-nue  from  alcohol ;  the  optimist  says  that  times  are  mending;  the 
comfortabl«  gentry  who  mount  the  pulpits  do  not  generally  care  to 
ruBId  the  fine  d&mes  by  talking  about  unpleasant  things — and  all  thp 
while  the  curse  is  gaining,  and  the  betting,  ttcofling,  degraded  crew  of 
drinker;;  are  slidiug  merrily  to  destruction.  Some  are  able  to  k^p  on 
the  slide  longer  than  others,  but  I  have  seen  soorea — hundreds— «top 
miserably,  and  the  very  faces  of  the  condiimned  men,  with  the  la^  em- 
bruted  look  on  them,  are  before  me.  My  subject  has  no  many  thouaands 
of  faceta  that  1  nm  compelled  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  Take 
one  scene  through  which  I  sat  not  ver^'  long  ago,  and  then  you  may 
andwBtand  bow  far  the  coming  regeni-rator  will  have  to  go.  A  great 
room  was  filled  by  about  .350  men  and  lada,  all  of  the  middle  olosa ;  a 
concert  was  going  on,  and  1  was  a  little  curious  to  know  the  kind  of 
entertainment  which  the  well-dreeaed  company  liked.  Of  course  there 
was  drink  in  plenty,  aud  the  staff  of  waiters  had  n  busy  time  ;  a  loud 
crash  of  talk  went  on  between  the  aonga.  and,  as  the  drink  gathered 
power  on  excited  brains,  tliis  crash  grew  mont  and  more  discordant. 
Nice  lads,  with  smooth,  pleasant  faces,  gi-ew  flushed  and  excited,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  J  occupied  myself  In  marking  out  possible  careers  for 
a  good  many  of  them  as  I  studied  their  faces.  There  was  not  much 
fan  of  the  healthy  kind  ;  fat.,  comfortable,  middle-aged  men  laughed, 
BO  heartily  at  the  faint^'st  indfcent  allusion  tlmt  the  singers  greir 
broader  and  broader,  and  the  hateful  music-hall  songs  grew  more  and 
mori:!  risky  as  the  night  grew  onward.  By  the  way.  can  anything  b«, 
moro  loathsomely  idiotic  than  the  average  music-hall  ditty,  with  itfli 
refrain  and  its  quaint  stringing  together  of  casual  filthiaeas  ?  If  1  had 
not  wanted  to  fix  a  new  picture  on  my  mind  I  should  have  liked  Vtti-r 
to  be  in  a  taproom  among  honestly  brutal  costers  and  scavcugi^ra 
than  with  that  sniggering,  winking  gang.  The  drink  got  hold,  glaawn 
bc|^  to  be  broken  here  and  thei-e,  the  time  was  beaten  with  glas^, 
crashers,  spoons,  pipes,  and  walking-sticks ;  and  then  tho  bolder 
spirits  felt  that  the  time  for  good,  rank,  unblushing  blackguai'dism 
had  come.  A  being  stepped  up  and  faced  a  roaring  audience  of 
enthusiasta  tvho  knew  the  quality  of  his  dirtiness  ;  he  launched  out 
into  an  unclean  stove,  and  he  reduced  his  admirers  to  mere  comnilaiona. 
He  was  encored,  and  he  went  a  trifle  further,  until  he  reached  adepUi 
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of  bestiality  below  which  a  gaf!  in  Shoreditch  could  not  descend. 
Ah  !  Those  bonny  loda,  Imjw  they  roared  with  laughter,  and  how  they 
exchanged  winka  with  grinning  elders !  Not  a  single  obscure  nllusion 
to  filtli  was  lost  upon  them,  and  they  took  more  and  more  drink  under 
preBsure  of  the  secret  excitement  antil  many  of  them  were  ansteody 
and  incoherent.  T  think  1  shoald  ahoot  a  boy  of  mine  if  I  found  bim 
enjoying  such  a  foul  entertainment.  It  waa  l£ze- Humanity.  The 
oi^e  rattled  on,  to  the  joy  of  all  the  steaming,  eoddencd  com]>any, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  guess  where  some  of  the  songs  and  recilaliona 
came  from.  There  are  deepa  below  doc-ps,  and  I  anppoee  that  there 
Ar*>  skilled  literary  workmen  who  have  snnkao  far  that  they  are  ready 
tn  anpply  th^  im^peakable  dirt  which  I  heard. 

TTiere  was  a  merry  crowd  at  the  bar  when  this  astonnding  function 
ceased,  and  the  lively  lads  jostled,  and  langhed.  and  qnoted  some  of 
the  mor¥>  spicy  specimens  of  nastiness  which  they  had  just  heard. 

Now,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  such  an  nnsavoury  hnsiness  as 
■tfiis,  but  that  it  illustrates  in  a  cnrious  way  the  fact  that  one  is  met 
and  countered  by  the  power  of  Prink  at  every  turn  in  this  country. 
Among  that  nnboly  audience  were  one  or  two  worthies  who  ought  by 
right<  to  have  called  the  police,  and  forced  the  promoters  of  the  fun 
to  appear  before  the  Bench  in  the  morning.  But  then  tbe^e  magis- 
trates had  an  interest  in  Beer,  and  Brewery  shares  were  pretty  well 
represented  in  the  odious  room,  and  thus  a  flagrant  scandal  was  gently 
passed  aside.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  after  a  rouse  like  this,  the 
young  men  do  not  care  to  go  to  bed,  ao  they  adjourn  to  some  one's 
rooms  and  play  canls  till  any  hour.  In  the  train  next  morning  there 
are  blotchy  faces,  dull  eyes,  tongii«s  with  a  bitter  tasto,  and  there  is  a 
general  ru&b  for  "  livenera  "  Ijefore  the  men  go  to  oQico  or  warehouse ; 
and  the  day  drags  on  until  the  joyous  evening  oomes,  when  some  new 
form  of  debauch  drowns  the  memory  of  the  morning's  headache. 
Shoald  you  listen  to  a  aet  of  these  men  when  the  roar  of  a  long  bar 
is  at  its  height  at  night,  yon  will  6nd  that  the  life  of  the  iutelleot  has 
passed  away  from  their  midst.  The  fellows  may  be  sharp  in  a  small 
way  at  bnsineB?,  and  1  am  sure  1  hope  they  are ;  but  their  conversa- 
tion is  painfbl  in  the  extrem'*  to  any  one  who  winhes  to  retain  a  shred 
of  respect  for  his  own  species.  If  yoa  listen  long,  and  then  fix  your 
mind  so  that  yoo  can  pick  out  the  exact  significance  of  what  yon  have 
board,  you  become  confounded.  Take  the  sorapa  of  "bor"  gabble. 
"  So  I  says,  '  Lay  mo  fonrs.'  And  he  winks  and  say?,  '  111  give  yon 
seven  to  two,  if  yon  like.'  Well,  yon  know,  the  horse  won,  and  I 
stood  him  a  bottle  out  of  the  three  ponnd  ten,  so  I  wasn't  much  in." 
"  '  What. ! '  says  I ;  '  step  outside  along  o'  me,  and  bring  your  ]wil  with 
yon,  and  I'll  spread  your  bloomin'  nose  over  your  face."  That  corked 
him."  *'  I  tell  you  Hyaway's  a  dead  cert.  I  know  a  bloke  that 
goes  to  Newmarket  regular,  and  he's  acquainted   with  lleiUy  of  the 
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Oreyltound,  and  ReiUy  told  bim  that  be  heard  Ti?ddj  Martin's  ooueiu 

Bay  that  Flyaway   was   tried  within   eeron   pounds  of  Poooodc.    Can 

jjoa  have  a  better  tip  than  that?"     '"I'll  give  you   the  bn-ak,  ami 

'we'll  play  for  a  bob  and  the  games."     "  Tlianka,  deah  boy,  I'll  jest 

have  ono  with  you.     TjOT  !  wasn't  I  chippy  Ibis  tnoroing?     I  felt  as 

if  the  pavement  was  making  rnahen  at  m»,  and  my  hat  seemed  to  nmnt  a 

shoehorn  to  get  it  on  or  off  for  that  matter.    Bill's  whisky's  too  good." 

"  Tm  going  out  with  a  Judy  on  Sonday,  or  else  yon'd  have  me  witli 

you.     The  girls  won't  leave  me  alone,  and  the  blessed  dears  can'i  be 

denied."     So  the  talk  goes  steadily  forward.      What  can  a  bri^t  lad 

tleam   there?      Many  of    the   assembly  are  very  yoang,  and    their 

[features  havo  not  lost  the  freshness  and  purity  of  skin  which  give 

'Buch  a  charm  to  a  healthy  lud'g  appeanuace.     Would  any  mother  like 

to  see  her  faT0iirit«  among  that  hateful  crowd  ?     I  do  not  think  that 

niothtTS  righHy  know  the  sort  of  places  which  their  darlings  enter ;  I 

do  not  think  they  guess  the  kind  of  language  which  thf  yoaUis  hear 

when  the  chimes  sound  at  midnight ;  they  do  not  know  the  intricacies 

LDf  a  society  which  half  encouragea  callow  beings  to  drink,  and  tbea 

kicks  them  into  the  gutter  if  the  drink  takes  bold  efiectoally.      Ths 

kindly,  seemly  woman  remains  at  home  in  her  drawing-room,  papa 

Blnnibers  if   he  is  one  of  the  stay-at-home  sort;    but  tierald,  and 

[Sidney,  and  Alfred  are  out  in  the  drink-shop  hearing  talk  fit  to  moko 

labelais  turn  queasy,  or  they  are  in  the  billiard-rocmi  learning  to  spell 

min  "  with  all  convenient  speed,  or  perhaps  tht-y  havf  ' '  copped  it  *' 

— that  is  the  correct  phrase — rather  early,  and  they  are  swaggering 

alcng,  shadowed  by  some  creature — half  girl,  half  tiger-cat — who  will 

jbring  them  np  in  good  time.     If  the  women  knew  enough,  I  aonie- 

rtimes  think  they  woold  make  a  combined,  nightly  mid  on  the  boosstng- 

bare,  and  bring  their  lads  out. 

Some  hard-headod  fellows  may  think  that  thon^  is  eomething 
grandmotherly  in  the  regrets  wliich  I  utter  over  the  cesspool  in  whiclj 
so  many  of  onr  middle-class  seem  able  to  wallow  withont  suffering 
asphyxia ;  but  I  am  only  mournful  bccausf*  1  have  seen  the  plight  of 
so  many  and  many  after  their  dip  in  the  sinister  depths  of  the  pool. 
1  envy  those  stolid  people  who  can  talk  so  contemptnonsly  of  frailty — 
I  mean  I  envy  them  their  self-mastery;  I  quite  undi-rstand  the 
temperament  of  those  who  can  be  content  with  a  slight  exhilanUJon, 
and  who  fiercely  contemn  the  crackbrain  who  doee  not  know  when  to 
stop.  No  doubt  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  part  with  his  self- 
control,  but  I  happen  to  hold  a  brief  for  tlie  crackbraijt,  and  1  say 
that  there  is  not  any  man  living  who  can  afford  to  be  too  contemp- 
tuous, for  no  one  knows  whan  his  tarn  may  cpmo  to  make  a 
disastrous  slip. 

Most  strange  it  is  that   a  vice   which  brings  instant  ponishmt 
on  him  who  harbours  it  should  bo  first  of  alt  encouraged  by  the  very 
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people  who  are  most  mM-cUoss  in  coodemning  it.  The  drunkard  Itas 
not  to  wait  loDg  for  hia  punishment;  it  folJows  hard  on  hia  sin, 
id  he  is  not  left  to  the  justice  of  another  world.  And 
st,  as  we  have  said,  this  vice,  which  eutails  such  acatUing 
disg^ivce  and  soS'ering,  ia  encouraged  in  many  seductive  ways. 
I  talk  in  good  company  ofUn  runs  on  wine ;  the  man  who 
the  deadly  taint  la  his  blood  is  delicatttty  pi*esded  to  lake  that 
rhich  brings  the  taiut  once  mora  into  ill-omeued  activity ;  but,  so 
jng  OB  his  tissues  show  no  sl^  of  that  tlabbiuess  and  general 
iwholeaomeness  which  mark  the  excessive  drinker,  he  is  left  uu- 
jtioed.  Then  the  literary  men  uearly  always  make  the  subject  of 
Irink  attractive  in  one  way  or  other.  We  laugh  at  Mr.  Pickwick 
id  all  his  gay  aet  of  brandy -bibbers  ;  we  laugh  at  John  Ridil,  with 
few  odd  gallons  of  ale  per  day  ;  but  let  any  man  be  seen  often  in 
bton  which  led  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  lilble  accident,  and  see  what 
him.  He  is  soon  shunned  like  a  scabbed  sheep.  One 
Iiad  better  incur  penal  servitude  than  fall  intu  thab  vice  from  which 
the  Government  derivea  a  huge  revenue — the  vice  which  ia  ironically 
■Bodated  with  friendliness,  good  temper,  merriment,  and  all  goodly 
things.  There  ore  times  when  one  is  minded  to  laugh  for  very 
bitterness. 

And  this  sin,  which  begins  in  kindnoaa  and  ends  always  in  utter 
aelGahnesa — ^this  sin,  which  ponra  accursed  money  into  the  Exchequer — 
lis  sin,  which  consigns  him  who  is  guilty  of  it  to  a  doom  worse  than 
srvitude  or  death — -this  sin  is  to  bo  fought  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Oa  the  one  hand,  there  are  gentry  who  say,  "  Drink  is  a  dreadful 
curse,  bat  look  at  the  revenue."  Ou  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
jrho  say,  ''  Drink  is  a  dreadful  thing ;  let  us  stamp  it  out  by  means 
foolscap  and  printers'  ink."  Then  the  uoutrals  say,  "  Bother  both 
)ur  parties.  Drink  is  a  capital  thiu*^  in  its  place.  Why  don"(  you 
ivo  it  alone  ?  "  Meantime  the  Sower  of  the  earth  are  being  bitterly 
blighted.  It  is  the  special  examples  that  I  like  to  bring  out,  ao  thi^ 
the  jolly  lads  who  ore  tempted  into  such  places  as  the  concert- 
sm  which  I  described  may  perhaps  recoivo  a  timely  check.  It  is 
use  talking  to  mo  about  culture,  and  reGnoment,  and  learning, 
aerious  pursuits  saving  a  man  from  lUo  devouring  Jiend  ;  for  it 
ipens  that  the  fiend  nearly  always  clutches  the  best  and  brightest  and 
most  promising.  Intellect  alone  is  not  worth  anything  as  a  defensive 
means  against  alcohol,  and  I  can  convince  anybody  of  that  if  he  will 
go  with  me  to  a  common  lodging-! lOuse  which  we  can  choose  at 
random.  Yes,  it  is  the  bright  and  powerful  intellects  that  catch 
the  n>t  first  in  too  many  coses,  and  thai  is  why  I  smile  at  the  notion 
mere  book-learning  making  us  any  better.  If  X  were  to  make 
it  a  list  of  the  scholars  whom  I  liave  met  starviujv  and  in  Tags,  I  should 
ce  people  ga])e.     1  once  shared  a  pot  of  fourpenny  ale  with  a  man 
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wlio  lined  to  earn  £3000  a  year  by  coaching  at  Oxford.  He  waa  Id  & 
low  honfte  near  the  Waterloo  Rood,  and  he  died  of  oold  and  haogPT 
there.  lie  had  been  tho  D-icnd  and  coanaellor  of  statesmen,  but 
vice  from  which  statesmen  squeeze  revenue  had  him  by  the  throat  beft 
be  knew  where  he  wa«,  and  he  drifted  toward  death  in  a  kind  of  coo- 
stant  dream  from  which  no  one  t/vcr  saw  him  wake.  They  swarm  in  Ihff 
booses  of  poverty,  do  these  onc«  bright  and  splendid  intellectual 
beLugs  :  if  yon  pick  up  with  a  peculiarly  degrad<^  one  yoa  may 
idwavs  be  sure  that<  he  was  one  of  T-he  be«t  men  of  his  time,  and  it 
tivems  as  if  the  very  rich  quality  of  his  intelligence  bad  enabled  cor- 
ruption to  rankle  ^ough  him  eo  much  the  more  quickly.  I  havi 
seen  a  tramp  on  the  road — a  queer,  long-nosed,  abort-sighted 
who  would  i-ead  Greek  with  the  book  npside-dovrn.  Ue  was  a  Teiy 
fine  Latin  scholar,  and  we  tried  him  with  Virgil ;  he  could  go  off  at 
score  when  he  had  a  single  line  given  him,  and  be  scarcely  made  a 
slip,  for  the  poetry  seemed  ingrained.  I  have  shared  a  pennywwtfc 
of  sanflDge  with  the  brother  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  I  have  played  a 
piccolo  while  an  ex-incumbent  performed  a  dance  which  he  dcacribed, 
I  think,  aa  Pyrrhic.  Hn  fi^U  in  the  fire  and  used  hideous  Ungtwgn 
in  Latin  and  French,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  Pyrrfaie 
also.  Drink  is  the  dainty  harvester  :  no  puny  aani  for  him,  no  faint 
and  bending  stalkm :  he  reaps  the  r&the  com,  and  there  is  only  the 
choioefit  of  tlie  choice  in  his  sheaTVa.  That  ia  what  I  wont  to  fix 
on  the  minds  of  young  people — and  otfaera;  the  more  sense  of  power 
you  have,  the  more  pride  of  strength  you  have,  the  more  yoa  an 
likely  to  be  marked  and  shorn  down  by  the  grim  reaper;  and  tbei 
is  little  hopp  for  you  when  the  reaper  once  approaches,  becanae 
very  friends  who  followed  the  national  craze,  and  upheld  tbe  b*rm- 
lesaness  of  drink,  will  shoot  out  their  Ilpa  at  yon  and  mn  away  when 
your  bad  moment  cornea. 

Tbe  last  person  who  ever  suspects  tliat  a  wife  drinks  is  always 
the  huaband ;  tbe  last  person  who  ever  anapects  that  any  givea  maa 
is  bitt«n  with  drink  is  that  man  himself.  So  steattliily,  ao  softly 
6oeB  the  evil  wind  it»;lf  around  a  man's  bi'ing  that  he  retr  often  goes 
on  fancying  himself  a  latber  admirable  and  temperate  costoDusr — 
until  tbe  cnwh  comes.  It  Is  all  so  e*^,  that  tbe  deluded  dupe 
never  tllunka  that  anything  is  fat  wrong  until  he  finds  tbai 
his  friends  ar«  aoiiiebow  bi>{rinmng  to  fight  ehy  of  him.  N 
«ne  will  tell  bim  what  ails  him,  and  I  may  sKy  that  sneh 
ODorse  wooM  be  quite  oscless,  for  the  petaon  warned  would  sntcly  Of 
into  a  passion,  di-clare  himself  iosQlted,  and  probably  perform  sarae 
mad  tridc  while  hia  nores  were  on  e^e.  Well,  there  cornea  a  timft 
when  the  doomed  man  is  diaiiiiiiTBed  for  exeitjoa,  and  he  knowa  ihafc 
aronething  is  wnmg.  He  has  beooiae  sly  almost  wttbont  knosrii^ 
■ad,  sUfaoogli  be  is  pining  Cor  some  atumlns,  he  pretaids  to  go  witboatj 
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and  tries,   by  the   flimsiest  of  devicea,  to  deceive  those  around  him. 
Now  that  is  a  funny  symptom :  the  master  vice,  the  vice  that  is  the 
piihtf  of  the  revenoe,  always,  without  any  exception  known   to  me, 
turns  a  man  into  a  sneak,  and  it  generally  toms  him  into  a  liar  as 
well.      Sq  sore  as  the  habit  of  concealment  sets  in,  so  surely  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  dry-rot   of  the   soul  has  begun.     The  drinker  is 
tremnlons ;  he  finds  that  light  beverages  are  useless  to  him,  and  he 
tries  something  that  bums ;  his  nerve  recovers   tone  ;  he  laughs  at 
himself  for  his  early  morning  fears,  and  he  gets   over  another  day. 
Bat  the  dry-rot  is  spreading ;  body  and  soul  react  on  each  other,  an^ 
the  forlorn  one  soon  begins  to  be  fatally  false  and  weak  in  morals,  and 
dirty  and  slovenly  in  person.     Then  in  the  dead,  unhappy  nights  he 
sofiers  all  the  torments  that  can  be  endured  if  he  wakes  up  after  his 
day's  supply  of  alcohol  lies  stagnant  in  his  system.     No  imagination 
is  so  retrospective  as  the  drunkard's,  and  the  drunkard's  remorse  is 
the  most  terrible  torture  known.     The  wind  cries  in  the  dark  and 
the  trees  moan ;  the  agonized  man  who  lies  waiting  the  morning 
thinks  of  the  times  when  the  whistle  of  the  wind  was  the  gladdest  of 
sounds  to  him ;  his  old  ambitions  wake  from  their  trance  and  como 
to  gaze  on  him  reproachfully ;   he  sees  that  fortune   (and   mayhap 
fame)  have  passed  him  by,  and   all  through  his  own  fault ;  he  may 
whine  about  imaginary  wrongs  during  the  day  when  he  is  maudlin, 
but  tiie  night  fairly  throttles  him  if  he  attempts  to  turn  away  from 
the  stark  truth,  aud  he  remains  pinned  face  to  face  with  his  beautiful^ 
dead  self.     Then,  with  a  start,  he  remembers  that  he  has  no  Mends. 
When  he  crawls  out  in  the   morning  to  steady  his  hand  he  will  be 
greeted  with  filthy  pnblic-house  cordiality  by  the  animals  to  whose 
level  he  has  draped  himself,  but  of  friends  he  has  none.     Now,  is  it 
not  marvellous  ?     Drink  is   so  jolly ;  prosperous  persona   talk  with 
such  a  droll  wink  about  vagaries  which  they  or  their  friends  committed 
the  night  before ;  it  is  all  so  very,  very  lightsome  !     The  brewers  and 
distillers  who  put  the  mirth-inspiring  beverages  into  the  market  receive 
more  consideration,  and  a  great  deal  more  money,  than  an  average 
European   prince ; — and  yet  the  poor  dry-rotted  unfortunate  whose 
decadeuce  we  are  tracing  is  like  a  leper  in  the  scattering  effects  which 
he  produces  during  "his   shaky  promenade.     He   is  indeed  alone  in 
the  world,  and  brandy  or  gin  is  his  only  counsellor  and  comforter. 
As  to  character,  the  last  rag  of  that  goes  when  the  first  sign  of  indo- 
lence is  seen  ;  the  watchers  have  eyes  like  cats,  and  the  self-restrained 
men  among  them  have  usually  seen  so  many  fellows  depart  to  perdition 
that  every  stage  in  the  process  of  degradation  is   known  to  them. 
No!     There  is  not  a  friend,  and  dry,  clever  gentlemen  say,  "  Yes. 
Good  chap  enough  once  on  a  day,  but  can't  afford  to  be  seen  with  him 
now."     The  soaker  is  amazed  to  find  that  women  are  afraid  of  him 
a  little,  and  shrink  from  him — in  fact,  the  only  people  who  are  cordial 
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with  him  art?  tkt*  lanillonis,  among  whom  be  is  ti-ent^d  as  a  sort  of  irre- 
fqwnKiblo  baby.  '■  I  may  as  well  have  hia  money  as  anybody  eiaa. 
He  fiha'n't  fjel  outrageously  drunk  her<r,  bnt  he  miiy  as  well  moial<-n 
his  clay  and  ki-^-p  liininelf  fr<^iii  Ihdng  inisorablp'.  If  ht  j^c-ts  the  jumps 
in  tho  night  that's  hia  look-out."  That  is  the  soaker's  friend.  The 
man  m  not  unkind  ;  he  i^  mt-n-ly  hardened,  and  his  moral!),  like  tiiOM 
of  nearly  all  who  are  coimect<:d  with  the  great  Trade,  have  sufTrred 
a  twiat.  When  the  soaker's  last  penny  has  gone,  he  will  receire  from 
the  landlord  many  a  contemptuously  good>natured  gifV — pity  it  is  that 
the  |i»t  wastrel  cannot  be  saved  before  that  weariful  last  j)enny 
huddles  in  the  comer  of  his  pocket. 

Whili^  the  harrowing  descent  goes  on  our  suffering  wretch  is 
gmdnally  changing  in  appearance  :  the  piggish  clement  that  i^^  latent 
in  most  of  us  comes  out  in  him  ;  his  morality  is  sapped;  ha  will  beg, 
borrow,  lie,  and  steal ;  and,  worst  of  alt.  bo  is  a  butt  f<ir  thought- 
less young  fellows.  The  last  is  the  worst  cut  of  nil,  for  the  battered, 
bloodless,  sunken  ne'er-do-well  can  remember  only  too  TiviiUy  his 
own  gallant  youth,  and  the  thought  of  what  he  was  drives  tum 
crazed. 

There  is  only  one  etid  :  if  tho  doomed  one  escapes  delirium.  trfmm$ 
lie  is  Itkfly  t^)  havf  cirrhosis,  and  if  he  misses  both  of  these,  then  dropsy 
or  Bright's  disease  cliums  him.  Those  who  once  Iwred  him  pray  for 
hu  death,  and  gn^  bis  last  sigh  with  an  ech<nng  sigh  of  tbanlcfhlneES 
and  relief:  he  might  have  bei-n  cheered  in  his  last  hour  by  the  grace- 
ful sympathy  of  tpoopa  of  friends ;  but  the  State-protected  vice  has 
such  a  withering  effect  that  it  scorches  up  friendship  as  a  fiery  bmtli 
from  a  fnmftce  might  scorch  a  grflss  blade.  If  one  of  my  joyous, 
delightful  lads  could  just  watch  the  shambling,  dirty  6gnre  of  sticli 
a  failure  as  I  have  described ;  if  he  could  see  the  sneers  of  amosed 
I>a8»er»*l>y,  the  timid  glances  of  women,  the  contemptnoiis  oir-baod 
speech  of  the  children — "  Oh  !  him  !  That's  old,  boozy  Blank  ;  "  tben 
the  youths  might  well  tremble,  for  the  wobegone  beggar  that  sairek 
out  thanks  for  a  mouthful  of  gin  was  once  a  brav«*  lad- — clever,  hand- 
some, generDUfi,  the  delight  of  friends^  tiie  jqj-  of  his  parents,  t^v 
most  brilliantly  promising  of  all  his  circle.  He  began  by  being 
jolly  :  he  was  well  encouraged  and  abetted  ;  he  found  thai  reapectable 
men  drank,  and  that  Society  made  no  demur.  Hut  he  ftirgot  Uiat 
there  arc  drinkere  and  drinkera,  he  forgot  that  tht*  cDol-headed  bho 
were  not  tBint(<d  by  heredity,  nor  were  their  brains  so  delicstnly  poised 
that  the  least  grain  of  foreign  matter  introdoccd  in  tlh-  fonn  of  rapovr 
oould  cftnse  semi-insanity.  And  thos  the  sacrifice  of  Society — and  Lbe 
Kxcheqner — goes  to  the  tomb  amid  contempt,  and  hissing,  sad  ecxRi  ; 
wliile  tlie  saildest  thing  of  all  is  that  those  who  loved  him  most  fnninn 
ttoly  are  most  gtad  to  hear  the  ckids  thump  on  hb  coffin.  I  betienv 
if  you  let  me  keep  a  youngster  for  an  hoar  in  a  room  wttfa  me,  X  oowU 
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tfll  him  enough  stories  from  my  own  shnddeiy  experience  to  frighten 
hira  off  drink  for  life.     I  shonld  cause  him  to  be  hfiuntwj. 

There  ig  none  of  tho  rage  of  the  oonrert  in  all  this ;  I  knew  what 
I  was  doing  when  1  went  into  the  base  and  sordid  homes  of  riiiu  during 
year?,  and  I  want  to  know  how  any  justificotion  Jioi  fitted  for  the  libretto 
of  an  extraraganza  can  be  given  by  certain  parliamentary  gentlemen  in 
order  that  we  may  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct.  My  wanderings 
and  freaks  do  not  count ;  I  was  a  Bohemian,  with  the  tastes  of  a 
Romany  and  the  curiosity  of  a  philosopher ;  I  went  into  tho  must 
abominable  company  because  it  amused  me  and  I  had  only  myiielf  to 
please,  and  I  Haw  what  a  fearfully  tense  grip  the  monster,  Drink,  baa 
taken  of  thim  nation  ;  and  let  me  say  that  you  cannot  understand  that 
one  little  bit,  if  you  ore  content  to  knock  aliout  with  a  policeman  and 
squint  at  signboards.     Well,  I  want  to  know  how  these  legislators  can 

i,go  to  church  and  repeat  certain  prayers,  while  they  oontinne  to  make 
proRt  by  retailing  Death  at  so  iimch  a  gallon  ;  and  I  want  to  know 
how  some  scores  of  other  godly  jnen  go  ont  of  their  way  to  back  np 
a  traffic  which  is  verj'  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  A  wild,  night- 
roaming  gipsy  like  me  is  not  expected  to  be  a  model,  bnt  one  might 
certainly  expect  better  things  from  folks  who  are  so  inanltingly,  aggres- 
sively righteous.  One  aombre  and  thoughtful  Romany  of  toy 
aoqnaintance  Raid,  *'  My  brother,  there  are  many  things  that  I  try  to 
fight,  and  they  knock  me  out  of  time  in  the  first  roand."  That  is 
my  own  cue  exactly  when  I  observe  comfortable  personages  who 
deplore  rice,  and  fill  their  pockets  to  bursting  by  shoring  the  rice 
right  in  the  way  of  the  folks  most  likely  to  be  stricken  with  deadly 
precision  by  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  bad-tempered  over  this  saddening  business; 
one  has  to  be  pitiful.  As  my  memory  travels  orer  England,  and  follows 
the  tracks  that  I  trod,  I  seem  to  see  a  line  of  dead  faces,  that  start 
into  life  if  I  linger  by  them,  and  mop  and  mow  at  me  in  bitterness 
beoaose  I  put  out  no  saving  hand.  So  many  and  many  I  saw 
tramping  over  the  path  of  Destruction,  and  I  do  not  think  that  ever 

,  I  gave  one  of  them  a  manly  word  of  caution.      It  was  not  my  place,  I 

'■thought,  and  thus  their  bones  are  bleaching,  and  the  memory  of  their 
names  has  flown  away  like  a  mephitic  vaponr  that  was  better  dia- 
peraod.     Are  there  many  like  me,  I  wonder,  who  hare  not  only  done 

'nothing  to  battle  with  tlio  mii;^htiogt  modem  evil,  bat  have  half 
encouraged  it  through  cynical  recklessness  and  pessimism  ?  We 
TOtrap  tho  poor  and  tho  base  and  the  wrotohcd  to  their  deaths,  and 
then  we  cry  out  about  their  vicious  tendencies,  and  their  improridenco, 
and  all  the  nwt.  Heaven  knows  I  have  no  right  to  sermonize ;  but, 
at  least,  T  never  shammed  anything.  When  I  saw  some  spectacle  of 
piercing  mliery  caused  by  Ihnnk  (as  nearly  all  Knglish  misery  is)  I 
simply  choked  down  the  tendency  to  groan,  and  grimly  resolved  to 
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see  al]  I  ooald  and  remembor  it.  But  now  that  I  haw  bad  tune  U>  ^j 
reflect  imitcad  of  gaaing  and  mooning,  I  have  a  sharp  oonceptloa  of  thtr^H 
thing'  Ihnt  ia  bitiuR  at  Enfjland's  vitals.  People  fish  out  all  sorts  of  ^^ 
wondrous  and  obscuro  causes  fbr  crime.  As  far  as  Knglmnd  u  con- 
cerned I  shonUl  lump  Uio  influences  provocative  of  crime  and  ptudno- 
tive  of  misery  into  one ;  I  say  Brink  is  the  root  of  almost  all  evi]. 
It  is  heartiawaking  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  our  own  doors,  for, 
however  we  may  shuffle  and  blink,  we  cannot  disgulsii  the  fact  that 
many  millions  of  human  beings  who  might  b«  savinl  pasB  their  live* 
in  an  obsci'ne  hell — and  they  live  so  in  marry  England.  iDoTBt  any 
one  describe  a  lane  in  Sandgnt«,  Nowcasfle-on-'ryne,  a  court  off 
Orange  Street  or  Ijuicastor  Street,  London,  an  nlley  in  Manobesterj 
ft  four-stoK-y  fcfnoraent  in  the  Irish  quarter  of  Liverpool  ?  I  tbink  not^  j 
and  it  ia  perhaps  best  that  no  description  should  he  done;  for»  if  it! 
were  well  done  it  wonld  males  harmless  people  unhappy,  and  if  it  weie 
ill  done  it  would  drive  away  sympathy.  I  only  say  that  ail  thu  horroni 
of  those  places  are  dne  to  alcohol  alone,  Do  not  f&y  that  idle- 
ness is  answerable  for  the  gruesome  stale  of  things ;  that  would 
be  putting  canse  for  effect.  A  man  iinds  the  pains  uf  the 
world  too  much  for  him;  he  takes  alcohol  to  bring  on  forgot* 
fulness ;  he  forgets,  and  he  pays  for  liia  pleasure  by  losing  alike 
the  desira  and  capacity  for  work.  The  man  of  the  slums  farr« 
exactly  like  the  gentleman :  both  sacrilice  their  moral  sense,  1>otb 
become  idle ;  the  bad  in  both  is  ripeued  into  ranknees,  and  niakett 
itself  villanously  mauiiest  at  all  seasons  ;  the  good  ia  atropbied,  and 
finally  dies.  Goodness  may  tal»  an  unconscionable  time  a-dying,  bat 
it  is  sentenced  to  death  by  the  fates  from  the  moment  when  alcoholtsm 
sets  in,  and  iko  execution  is  only  a  matter  of  time. ' 

England,  then,  is  a  country  of  grief.      I  never  yet  knew  one  faoQy 
which  had  not  lost  a  cherishal  member  tJiruugh  the  national  oiiree ; 
and  thus  at  all  times  wo  aro  like  the  wailing  nation  whereof  the  first- 
born in  every  house  was  stricken.     It  is  an  awfnl  sight,  and  aa  1  ait 
here  alone  I  can  send  my  mind  over  the  sad  Kngland  which   I  know, 
and  see  tiie  anny  of  the  mourners.     They  say  that  the  calling  of  th^j 
wonnded  cm  the  field  of  Borodino  was  like  the  roar  of  the  sea :  oa  1 
my  battle-field,  where  drink  has  been  the  only  sUyer,  there  are  many 
dead  ;   and  1  can  imagine  that  I  hear  the  fall  volume  of  cries  from 
those  who  are  stricken  bnt  still  living.     The  vision  would  tmseMloj 
my  reason  if  I  hod  not  a  trifie  of  Hope  remaining.     The  philoaophloj 
individual  who  talks  in  correctly  frigid  phrases  about  the  evils  of  th&' 
Liquor  TVade  may  keep  his  reason  balanced  daintily  and  his  nerrft^ 
nnhurt.     But  I    have   images   for   ccHopany — images  of  wild    feaiw 
aomeness.       There    is    tbe    puffy    and    tawdry    woman     who    nUsi 
along  tbe  street  goggling  at  the  passengers  with  boiled  eye. 
little  pretty  child  says,  "  Oh  I  mother,  what  a  strange  woman. 
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didn't  nnderstand  what  she  said."  My  pretty,  thftt  was  Drink, 
and  yon  may  be  like  thnt  one  of  these  days,  for  aa  little  aa 
yonr  mother  thinks  it,  if  yon  ever  let  yooreelf  tonch  tho  Cnnw 
CftrdMdy.  Bless  ynn,  I  know  scores  who  were  onoe  as  swoct 
as  yon  -who  can  now  drink  any  costermouger  of  them  all  nnder 
the  stools  in  the  ITaymarket  bar.  The  young  men  grin  and 
wink  aa  that  staggering  portent  larches  past:  I  do  not  saule;  my 
heart  is  too  sad  for  even  a  show  of  sadness.  Then  there  are  the 
children — the  children  of  Drink  thoy  abonld  bo  called,  for  they  suck 
it  from  the  breast,  and  the  vcuomous  molecules  become  one  with  their 
flesh  and  blood,  and  they  mon  learn  to  like  the  poison  as  if  it  were 
pnre  mother's  milk.  How  they  hunger — those  little  children  1 
"What  obscure  complications  of  agony  they  endnre,  and  how  very  dark 
their  odd  convulsiro  6i>ecies  of  existence  is  made,  only  that  one  man 
inuiy  buy  forgot futncHS  by  the  glass.  If  I  let  my  imagination  loose, 
I  can  hear  the  immense  army  of  the  yonng  crying  to  the  dumb  and 
impotent  sky,  and  they  all  cry  for  bread.  Mercy  1  how  the  little 
children  suffer!  And  1  have  seen  them  by  the  hundred — by  the 
thousand — and  only  helped  from  caprice  j  I  coold  do  no  other. 
Vdio  iron  winter  is  nenring  ns,  and  soon  the  doll  agony  of  cold  will 
fiwoop  down  and  bear  the  gnawing  hunger  company  while  the  two 
dire  agencies  inflict  tortnre  on  the  little  onea  Were  it  not  for 
Drink  the  suiferers  might  be  clad  and  nourished  ;  bnt  then  Drink  is  the 
finppr^rt  of  the  State,  and  a  few  thousand  of  raw-sldnnod,  hunger-bitten 
children  perhaps  do  not  matter.  Then  T  can  sw  all  the  mined 
gentlemen,  and  all  the  fine  fellows  whose  glittering  promise  was  so 
easily  t*mished ;  tliey  have  crossed  my  track,  and  I  remember  every 
one  of  them,  but  I  never  could  had  back  one  from  the  fate  toward 
which  he  shambled  so  blindly ;  what  could  I  do  when  Drink  was 
driving  him  ?  If  I  could  not  shake  off  the  memories  of  squalor, 
hanger,  poverty — wi-ll-desen-ed  poverty — despair,  crime,  abject 
vrretchedness,  then  life  could  not  be  borne.  I  can  always  call  to 
mind  the  wrung  bands  and  drawn  faces  of  well-nurtured  and  sweet 
ladies  who  saw  the  dull  mask  of  loathsome  degradation  sliding  dowu- 
'^rard  o%'er  their  loved  one's  face.  Of  all  the  mental  trials  that  are 
cmel,  that  most  be  the  worst — ^to  see  the  light  of  a  beloved  soul 
ittering  gradually  down  into  stench  and  nncleanness.  The  woman, 
«s  the  decadence  day  by  day,  while  the  blinded  and  lulled  man  who 
causes  nil  the  indescribable  trouble,  thinks  that  everything  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  Drink  mask  is  a  very  scaring  thing;  once  you 
■watch  it  being  slowly  fitted  on  to  a  beautiful  and  spiritual  face  you 
do  not  care  over-mnch  about  the  revenue. 

And   now  the  fiimona  Russian's  question  comes  np :  What  shall 
do?     Well,  Bo  far  as  the  wastrel  poor  are  concerned,  I  should  say, 
*'  Catch  them  when  young,  and  send  them  out  of  England  so  long  as 
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there  is  any  place  abroad  where  their  labour  ta  sooght."  1  ahould  say 
ao,  because  tbero  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  chonco  for  them  in  this  coantry : 
they  wit]  go  I'n  their  turn  to  drink  as  surely  as  they  po  to  death.  As 
to  the  vagabond  poor  whom  tre  hare  with  qb  now  I  hare  no  hope  for 
them ;  we  must  wait  until  death  weeds  tliem  out,  for  we  can  do 
nothing  with  them  nor  for  them. 

.fVmong  the  classes  wlio  are  better  off  from  tlie  worldly  punt  of 
view,  we  shall  have  sacrifices  oflfered  to  the  fiend  from  time  to  time. 
Drink  has  wound  like  some  ubiquitous  fungus  round  and  round  the 
tissues  of  the  national  body,  and  we  are  sure  to  have  a  nasty  growth 
striking  out  at  intervals.  It  tears  the  heart-strings  when  we  see  the 
brave,  the  brilliant,  the  meny,  the  wise  sinking  under  the  evil  element 
in  our  appalling  dual  nature,  and  we  feel,  with  something  like  despair, 
that  we  cannot  be  altogether  delivered  fi-om  the  sconrgo  yet  awhile. 
I  have  stabs  of  conscience  when  I  call  to  mind  all  I  have  Been  and 
remember  how  Uttle  I  have  done,  and  I  can  only  hope,  in  a  shame- 
faced way,  that  the  use  of  intoxicants  may  be  quietly  dropped,  jnst  aa 
the  practice  of  gambling,  aud  the  habit  of  drinking  heavy,  swoei 
wines  have  passed  away  from  the  exclusive  society  in  which  cards 
tiaed  to  form  the  main  diversion.  Frankly  speaking,  X  have  aeen  the 
degradation,  the  abomination,  and  the  roeasurvle&s  force  of  Drink  so 
near  at  baud  that  I  am  not  sanguine.  1  can  take  cart-  of  myself,  but 
I  am  uever  really  sure  about  many  othtT  pet^ple,  and  I  had  good 
reason  for  not  being  sure  of  myself.  One  thing  ia  certain,  and  that 
is  that  the  crv«ping  enemy  is  sure  to  attack  the  very  last  man  or 
woman  whom  you  wontd  expect  to  see  attacked.  When  the  first 
symptoms  are  seen,  the  stricken  one  should  he  delivered  (Vota  ennui 
as  much  as  possible,  and  then  some  friend  should  tell,  in  dull,  dry 
style,  the  slow  horror  of  the  drop  to  the  Pit.  l''ear  will  be  eifecUTo 
when  nothing  else  will.  Many  are  stronger  than  I  am  and  can  help 
more.  By  the  memory  of  broken  hearts,  by  the  fmiileas  prayers  of 
mothers  and  sorrowing  wives,  for  the  ?ake  of  the  children  who  are 
forced  to  stay  on  earth  in  a  living  death,  I  ask  the  strung  to  help  as 
all.  Blighted  lives,  wrecked  intellects,  wasted  brilliancy,  poisoned 
morality,  rotted  will — all  these  mark  the  rood  that  the  King  of  Evils 
takes  in  his  darksome  proffn-as.  Out  of  the  depths  I  hnve  called  for 
aid  and  receivod  it,  and  now  I  ask  aid  for  others,  and  1  shall  not  be 
denied. 

JaUBS   RcSCtM&N. 
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IT  may  perhaps  be  asserted  with  truth  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  the  studenfc  afforded  such  opportunities  for  the  comparative 
study  of  Constitutions  and  le^slation  as  in  the  United  States.  Nearly 
fifty  free  commonwealths,  having  an  average  population  approaching 
a  million  and  a  half,  are  engaged  each  for  itself  in  working  out 
the  problems  of  good  government.  There  is  never  a  year  in  which 
the  people  of  one  State  or  another  are  not  assembled  in  convention  to 
reconstruct  their  organic  law  from  its  very  foundations.  There  is  never 
an  autumnal  election  at  which  the  people  of  several  States  do  not  vote 
for  or  against  important  changes  in  their  Constitutions.  In  each 
legislative  period  of  twenty-four  months,  no  fewer  than  sixty  sessions 
are  held,  resulting  in  an  "out-put"  of  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
enactments.  Enormous  as  Is  this  volume  of  legislation,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  trace  through  the  successive  biennial  periods  and  through  the 
statute-books  of  the  various  States  certain  marked  tendencies,  political, 
administrative,  ethical,  and  economic ;  and  all  such  investigation — very 
little  of  which  has  as  yet  been  made — will  yield  ample  rewards.  I 
propose  at  this  time,  however,  not  to  discuss  so  much  the  subject- 
matter  of  legislation  as  the  methods  and  conditions  of  legislation  and 
certain  matters  affecting  the  initiation  and  assimilation  of  laws. 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  Congress  are  easily  understood.  Its 
powers  are  limited  and  defined  in  the  instrument  of  union  which 
created  it.  The  legislative  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  Congress 
took  only  a  small  segment  out  of  the  complete  circle  of  po^ble 
legislative  activity.  All  the  rest  remained  in  the  control  of  the  people 
of  the  States.  This  they  were  free  to  confer  in  toto,  or  under  limi- 
tatioDS  and  restrictions,  upon  their  State  Legislatures.  The  general 
prescription,  in  the  early  written  Stat«  Constitutions,  of  the  bicameral 
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H}'St<fm  and  of  certain  parliamentary  funns  and  modes  of  proMdnw 
may  be  dismissed  with  a  m6re  alluaion  to  tbem  :  these  tHng^  had  been 
ihv  growlh  of  centuries.  But,  generally  speakiug,  the  early  L»*gislBlai*8 
had  {.arU  UanrJie  an  to  both  maimer  and  matter  of  le^slatiou.  Aotl 
this  was  natural  enough.  The  popular  assembly  stood  for  their  r^;lits, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  againnt  the  traditiona)  exactions  and 
tyraouiea  of  a  government  by  momuchH  and  privileged  classes.  As  a 
Massachusetts  jari&t  remarked  some  yenrs  ago: 

*'  Tlie  Auiericui  LegttJature  Itegnn  with  a  charter  as  broad  aa  thut  of  iho 
British  Pui'lianieiit.  U  Eulieequetitly  tfurrendered  certain  wetl-deiibed 
po"ern  to  the  Kedei'ul  Oovomment.  As  tg  the  rest,  it  was  still  the  uniii- 
■Uticted  represents  live,  the  plenipotentiary  Iuw<makine,  toxiuf:,  s]>i;itdia^, 
luid  borruwing  or^u  uT  a  Sovereigu  State,  lutd  it  could  do  everythiut:  wbtch 
could  he  done  in  u  legislative  capacity  except  alter  tho  fundoioentiU  lew." 

Thi8  is  substantially  tnie,  alllioiigh  it  was  not  realised  by  iha 
early  Constitntton-mBkere.  Their  dread  was  wholly  of  traditioiuil  foca; 
and  they  went  through  the  form,  iu  elaborate  Bills  of  Uights,  of  pro- 
viding the  [H-ople  with  protection  nguinst  all  encroachment  upon 
fundamental  liberties.  In  their  paper  Constitutions  they  incorporated 
tile  DL-claration  of  independence  of  1776,  the  Bill  of  Itights  of 
'William  and  Mar}*,  and  the  essential  parts  of  all  the  old  Kngli^  aod 
colonial  charters.  Mr.  Frederic  Stimeon  has  charnctorized  tliis  period 
»  suggestively  in  a  recent  article  that  1  am  inclined  to  quote  him  ut 
some  length. 


"At  first,"  «.)-»  Mr.Stimson,  "as  was  natural,  tho  pooplc,  so  lately 
from  datiie»tic  tjTanny  or  foreign  menace-,  sought  to  bmil  and  (dineh  tha 
matter  Uy  a  miiltituilo  of  reprvasive  and  proliibitivo  proviHioDS  directed 
agniuKt  its  older  enemies  :  a  series  of  chAin.s,  which,  fortnnately,  have  proved 
as  tmoeoesaary  as  Bunmn,  somewhat  prematurely,  thought  the  f^yvca  on 
Pope-  and  pagan.  Of  this  nature  is  tho  careful  iteration,  in  all  our  Con* 
Btituiii'Ui«,  that  men  nro  free  iind  equal,  are  positcasM  of  inalieoablc  ri]jht« 
to  life  nud  lil>ortv,  and  (in  all  the  States  except  Missouri,  in  which  gloomy 
commonwealth  tliry  have  not,  it  appears,  such  rigljt)  to  pursue  liappineas; 
and  thai  they  aru  not  to  have  oxclusivo  or  horeditar>*  privilogrs,  nor  standing 
annits  nor  martial  law ;  nor  feudal  tonurcs.  nor  be  burdcnetl  with  cstabUshed 
chuii-he^  or  compf lied  to  attc^ud  th«m,  nor  to  make  sectarinn  ajipiTipiijiUons, 
nor  submit  to  riili(;iouN  oatiu  or  tests.  0(  this  naturo  is  tlie  cnnatituliinia] 
clao^  that  men  shidl  have  fi-eedom  of  «pe*cli,  )il>ei-ty  of  the  prp-Hs,  sliut-fj^uns 
ad  liljiliint.  rights  to  assemble  and  consult,  to  emigrate,  to  sue  ut  law,  t-.|aim 
Auttot  evrpvt,  ba^'e  jury  trial,  and  no  impritwnment  for  debt ;  and  Inil,  and 
warratitii  for  arre»«t,  aud  iodictinents,  and  freedom  from  attainder,  cruel 
puni^hnienlA,  and  tx  jxttljticto  lautt.  Of  such  nature,  finally,  is  tli9  i>wreping 
PonstitutioiiHl  proTixion  llint  tli^-^e  rij^hLs  (»ud  uiore  if  neciKKary)  «halj  bo 
for  ever  khv^I  ami  ^xceptf^l  omI  uf  the  powci-g  of  all  gowmuient*,  tiveo 
though  amended  in  the  Cotislilutiuu  and  voted  unanimously  by  th«  people's 
reprsecututivcw.  This  last  cJimher  is  a  [wdh^ck  from  tho  arsenal  of  Jran- 
Jawpic*  Itousswiu,  as  is  idso  the  btati-nK-iil,  nearly  umver«d,  iu  our  Slate 
Const!  tut  ion  8  that  idl  jwHtical  powei'  is  inherent  in  tlio  jH-ople,  who  haine  at 
hU  timvti  a  right  to  innke  and  overthrow  a  gowmmcui  whoso  exiatoncs  ui 
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founded  upon  their  contmct;  and  thew,  with  the  othen*,  oi-e  cvideutly 
fi-umod  with  a  view  tn  what  vre  have  termed  the  deslnustivt  or  d^/enjrire  stage 
of  tfau  (MHiple's  aRseriion  of  itself — the  stage-  when  it  ttm  nooeasary  for  them 
rather  tu  pruhibit  or  prev-cnt  than  to  provide,  direct,  and  foster.  And  nmong 
these  iruilienAhle  rights,  notably,  we  find,  in  ne«u-If  thirty  Stfttes,  the  right  to 
acquire  and  ponscss  property."* 

It  most  be  remembered,  hownrpt,  tliat,  in  epUc  of  oil  these  prohiW- 

ms.  "  the  department  most  tnistM  was  the  legislative,  and  the  main 
larations  uf  rights  were  meant  to  guai-d  againfit  any  abuse  of  power 
the  executive  and  the  indiciary."     There  was  practically  nothing  in 

a  forbidden  realm  demarcated  by  the  early  Constitution- materB  that 

o  Jjegislatures  bad  any  r«al  temptation  to  encroach  upon.  Tliey 
red  on  a  delightfully  unrestricted  career.     In  the  lauguage  of  the 

Hssachiisetta  jurist  already  quoted ; 

"  The  enrly  Ameriean  I>j;;ii]Aturc  ret-ognixed  no  limits  to  tlie  purposes  for 
rhich  putiHc  taxation,  either  of  tlto  Stat^or  of  its  diviaiooA,  should  be  applied, 
1  kiuied  £^tAte  and  municipal  tredit  indi.>icriminatcly.  It  a-sjuiined  authority 
(Ueesly,  and  exercised  it  in  tin  ejtpcnfiive  and  piecemeal  method.  It  tnid 
a  Bchool-difttrict  hi^liwity  in  one  oottnty,  undertook  a  public  work  of 
iS'Contiitental  importunce  and  involving  an  outlay  of  @^U,0l)O,(XIU  in 
QOtbei',  changed  n  man's  unnie  in  »  third,  autborized  a  fourth  to  lend  ila 
lit  to  ftome  Mrhemw  of  iutormd  developmttnt,  a  lifth  tn  aid  tbe  mino  by  a 
ttery,  oot  up  ii  wild-cat  hank-notv  uirculation  in  n  sixth,  ehnrtered  half  a 
cen  rettgiriug  ix>rpomtionx  in  the  seventh,  aulliorize*!  a  military  comjiauy 
the  eighth,  a  firemaD'e  iu  the  uinlli,  [inwerved  ti^h  in  the  teulb,  Ivgit  imixed 
le  prtx-ewding8  of  a  cvxvlvss  tywu-me«ting  in  tlie  el^-vwnlb,  hiid  a  special  tax 
)r  »  frvo  bridge  in  the  twtdf  Lb,  charteix-d  u  [wii-ulM  ptikutul  after  a  prodigious 
iiDgle  in  the  thii-twinth,  and  divided  a  town  (with  epuil)  in  th«  fourlveiiUi. 
rith  our  c-ivillKation  daily  growing  more  complex,  mir  Legislatures  wuro 
diaitmcte^l  by  the  inve^tigntiun  of  hundi-ndH  of  potty  projoctx  which  wore 
brought  tu  ibe  gcnurn)  court,  eadi  of  wbicli  wax  puiihed  by  friends  in  and 
out  of  the  legi-slative  hmly,  tvhoFu  etrurts  in  il«  behalf,  in  tutcutdty  and 
iinscrupuloo&ness,  wore  propoilioued  to  its  importuuce." 

The  confidence  felt  by  the  early  American  bodies  politic  in  their 
antative  aeaembliea  was  Eodly  shuclced.     In  the  colonial  times 
»o  api«)int«l  officerB   of  the  Crown,   the  Btxifds  of  Trade,  and  the 
jprieliirj-  interests  hod  kept  vigilant  watch  over  the  jwpular  assem* 
les.     But   the  new  rfijime  had  provided   nothing  that   adequately 
lercisijd  such  »  function.      In  the  Westtrn  aad  Soutb-wejift'm  States 
}ecially  theru   cuBiu-d   tk  perfect  carnival  of   financial   mteconduct^ 
?lf  followcil  by  a  hmglmio  of  disasten>.      Of  bonded  debts  incurred 
for  unwise  and  unprofitable  public  works,  of  State  banks  whose  worlli- 
eas  note  tfwuea  wcm  made  receivable  for  taxes,  of  improper   powers 
pi-ivileges  extended  as  a  matter  of  favour  to  pnrticuhir  corix>ra- 
ona,    of   the  mnltiplication   nf  offices,  and  the   engrossraenl.   of  the 
minting  power  l»y  the  LegiBlaturcs — of  these  and  many  other  kindred 
»gislative  pi-actices  a  d<;tailod  account  cannot  here  be  attempted.  8n£5oe 
then,  to  say  that  the  American  people  learned  tn  the  costly  school 
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of  experience  Uiat  Legislatures  were  not  to  lie  iruftt^d  ;  ami  tlie^  found 
thp  remedy  for  the  ills  of  democracy  to  be — still  mow  democracy  \ 
They  determined  to  make  the  Legislatur**  Uieir  scrviHit  and  not  tht^Jr 
master — ^to  limit  its  sphere  of  operatitiiifl.  and  lo  hold  it  lo  a  plrict, 
accountability.  And  they  found  their  written  Conettitutiuns — originally 
devised  na  n  defence  against  ills  now  almost  wholly  imiipnarj' — lo  be 
precisely  ihe  sort  of  instrament  (bai  muhl  lit?  used  niutrt.  t'lTi-cii^fly  iu 
bringing  the  law-making  power  under  subjection.  The  Constituttoos 
bt'gnn  gradiially  to  assume  a  new  character.     Tliey  now  bcm:  ■!»•- 

thing  more  than  re-statementa  of  those  civil  liberties  WTesi"  .■■ii 

times  from  reluctant  monarchy  phtM  t  he  mere  outlines  of  the  framovork  of 
the  govemraental  machineiy.  Tlie  people  began  to  lepslnte  directly  fi»r 
themselves  about  certain  matters,  ami  to  etnlmlm  their  t-nactments  in  tbv 
sacred  instmment-a  of  oi^nic  law.  By  so  much,  the  uphere  of  actiritj- 
of  the  reprfBentalive  asw^mblit-s  was  circumscribed.  And  tlio  ppopl^ 
began,  furthei-morei  to  put  into  their  Constitutions  one  after  another  a 
great  variety  of  more  or  leas  sweeping  restrictions  touching  I  he 
subject-matter,  the  times,  the  moflutla.  and  tht*  processi'S  of  legislutJoD. 
Thert^  was  uot  much  system  or  ecleut  ilic  diiicrimiiuitioa  used  in  n:;t«t'rict- 
jog  legislation,  but,  viewed  liistortcally,  the  movement  yields  readily  to 
analysis. 

First,  the  scope  of  legislation  was  diminished  by  means  of  rults 
incorporated  in  the  written  Cuustitutions  which  summarily  dit^jiotted  of 
verj'  imiKirtant  provinci-s  of  action.  Ofnerally  Hpt-aking.  (be  Assembliei« 
came  to  be  shorn  of  non- legislative  functitms — us,  for  instsace,  the 
iippoLuting  ]X)wer.  In  1830  none  of  the  States  elecltnl  judges  hf 
popular  vole.  Half  of  them  pn>vided  for  elections  by  llie  l>'giHltttnrp. 
or  ■■qualified  the  executive  nomiiiallon  liy  legislative  sanction."  Now 
the  entire  judiciary,  higher  as  well  as  lower  courts,  of  nearly  all  tbi* 
States  is  chofion  by  jxipular  vote.  This  change  was  mrmt  radical  and 
iiniverHd  in  the  "West.  In  Rhode  Islaud.  New  Jer.-H'y.  Virginia, 
Soath  Camlina,  and  Georgia  the  Legislatures  still  elect  the  judgvs  t>f 
certain  sMpreim>  or  ai)pellati>  eoui'ts;  but  llicse  tild  States  ?tAnd  ns 
exc<"]itions  to  a  rule  now  ntrtrngly  prevailing.  In  three  or  four  mofv 
of  the  older  States  the  higher  judges  are  appointe<l  by  tJie  executivf 
and oonfirnied  by  the  upper  legislative  House.  Rut  it  has  iHvnme  1hi^ 
general  pnictiw  of  the  American  [)eopto  to  relievo  the  legislative 
and  executive  dejmrlrupnta  of  all  responsibility  for  tV  appointment 
of  the  judiciary. 

The  reckless  use  of  the  public  credit  was  perhaps  the  greatnf 
single  evil  of  the  first  half-century  of  State  lf.>gi8lniion.  The  people 
finally  applied  an  heroic  remedy:  they  took  the  piiblir  credit  out  of 
the  control  of  legislative  bodies.  The  West,  as  the  givatest  anffetrr 
from  this  evil,  was  promptest  and  most  thorough-going  in  apiilying 
the  cnre.     In  the  Iowa  Constitution  of  1846  it  was  provided,  not  oiOy 
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that  the  Legislature  should  nev^r  lond  th«  mooey  credit  of  the  Stato 
to  any  indtriilnal,  associaticm,  or  corporation,  but  also  that  no  Stat« 
■^ebt  fibouUI  be  incumKl  b)-  the  Lt^^iuUture  fur  public  works  or  State 
^Kijecte,  notUiug  mure  fonuldablL-  tUuo  u  temporary-  loaa  u£  less  than 
^■100,000  being  permisHiblt'  to  meet  curruat  expeudilures  in  anticipa- 
^tion  of  taxes.  Iowa  had  witiiesac^d  the  disaslvra  that  had  overtaki-n 
Jinois  afttT  ihe  {janiu  of  I8;J7,  and  wisely  dt'termincd  to  begin  hvj 
tte-life  on  tiouad  principles.  JdioneHota  w&a  obliged  to  undergo  an 
>ppy  exi>erieufe  l>eforu  teaming  wisdom.  She  pledged  her  credit 
>avily  on  behalf  of  a  Stale  system  of  railroads,  and  afterwards 
abject*^  henvlf  tu  the  impntation  of  being  a  repudiator.  But  Btate 
Stnti'  theac  liinitntions  up<jii  the  liorrowing,  loaning,  and  spending 
>wer  of  the  LegisUliires  became  very  general  throughout  the  Union, 
le  morenH^nt  m  ihe  luain  being  from  West  to  East.  In  1874  New 
Torh  Biriende<l  her  Constitution,  and  forbade  the  loon  of  public  credit 
id  the  creation  of  further  State  indebtedneea  except  by  direct  vote 
the  people  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  for  some  ungle  work  or 
tjject.  Similar  rules  now  exist  in  a  majority  of  the  Constitutions, 
id  tipy  reduce  enormously  the  field  in  which  [x-miciouB  legislative 
tivity  may  opemte.  As  one  con.sequence,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
rnnsaa,  and  Colorado  have  now  no  Stato  dohts.  and  Michigan  and 
.Miiineflota  have  practically  none^the  Minnesota  bonds  being  nearly 
all  held  as  a  permanent  investment  for  Stato-achool  funds. 


It  was  long  very  diflGcult  for  the  people  of  the  American  conimon- 
realths  to  perceive  tho  evils  of  local  and  private  h-gislation,  or  to 
listiugtiifth  clearly  b**tweea  the  domain  of  general  and  that  of  H])ecial 
laclmeutu.      And  it  waa  »liU  longer  aft^T    the    evil    waa   appreciated 
discomiiig  minds  Iwfore    a  complete  and  sweeping  remedy   wa« 
ind  to  be  Ixith  pnicticable  and  without    any  of  the   biinuful  quality 
ita  own  that  had  beeu  predicted.     The  great  bulk  of  the   earlier 
lielation  was  of  a   private.  Or  special,  or  local  character.     "  Log- 
rolling" and  Ihe   rule    of    locality   courtesy  were  universal.      Each 
lembiTcame  to  the  Legislatiin*  with  his  dozens  of  petty  neighbourhood 
;hemeaor  pri^Titc  projects  to  be  acted  upon.      Uefore    the  prohibitioue 
Ipon  the  loan  "of  Stato  crtxUt  were  generally  adopted,  these  schemes 
requeotly  involved  the  plundering  of  the  'iVeasury.      Hut  even  when 
ley  were  innocent  and  praiKeworlhy  in  their  intention,  the  multipli- 
itiou  of  these  private  and  local  Bills  was  utt-erly  demoralizing.    They 
liverted  attention  from  mutters  of  public  concern,   and  educated  tho 
legislators  to  the  habitual  exchange  of  support  for  pending  moasnres, 
as  also  to  the  tolerance  of  what  is  really  special  le^slation  under  the 
liae  of  a  general   enactment.      It  remained   for  the  newer  States,  in 
loir  plastic  and  formative  stage,  to  show  the  older  ones  how  eutii-ely 
»nsable  is  legislation  of  this  character. 
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Iowa  in  her  ConBtdtntion  of  1846  ituttitufcod  an  importAnt  xriam  in 
the  proriiuon  that  no  oorporations,  cxtwpc  mnaicipol,  w^ro  to  be  created 
by  special  laws.  There  was  an  atr  of  rtgoar  and  of  advanced  idc« 
aiwat  this  Coostihition.  Its  abtioltite  prohibition  of  all  hanlnng,  in 
view  e>Tidently  of  the  erils  of  "wild-cat"  banking  in  the  oldn 
Western  States,  was  afti^rwarJs  modifietl.  Its  prohiliitlon  of  divorce! 
by  Act  of  Lfgislature  was,  perhaps,  aln^ady  contained  in  some  other 
State  Consiitntions,  Bat  its  niakera  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  ft 
complete  abolition  of  all  othf-r  than  general  laws.  Eleven  vpsm* 
experience  was,  however,  suflicieut  for  the  Iow»ns,  In  18-57  they 
adopted  a  revised  Cooatitution,  which  forbade  local  and  special  lawa 
in  a  large  number  of  particular  coses,  iiicludinf^  the  iacor[*omiion  of 
cities  and  towns,  and  which  Goally  declared  that  tit  ail  other  m«ai  w/irrt 
general  lauv  couid  be  wutde  apptieahU  there  sfundd  he  no  local  or  spedtd 
itffidatwn.  The  prohibition  of  Slate  indeb(eilnpif<s  and  of  loans  of 
^ate  credit  had  uiun.<aMed  the  tomptatiuii  to  ptnnge  counties  and 
municipal  corporations  into  oxtravaganoe,  and  the  incnrriMice  of 
rainooH  obltgatitms  for  public  workf,  railroad  oulft'idM's,  and  other 
objects.  This  Iowa  Constitution  of  1857  met  the  difficulty  by  for- 
1>idding  any  coun^  or  minor  mnnicipal  corporation  to  incur  imlehted- 
ncBB  Ix-yond  o  per  cent,  of  its  aaaesaed  property  \'alnation. 

Kansa»  in  1859  followed  Iowa's  exam]>le,  and  forbade  all  local  and 
special  legislation.  Wiacotisin,  which  still  retAtns  the  Con^ilnttan 
originallv  adti])!*^!  in  18-K>,  haa  only  iiiipi>rff'crly  ninended  if  in  this 
re^rd ;  and,  while  bringing  private  ooqwnitions  under  the  terms  of  the 
gennral  law,  prohibiting  eomo  enumerated  clA£m%  of  privati^  and  ai^ectal 
enactnu-ntfl,  and  flubjocting  township  and  county  affnirg  quite  largely 
to  uniform  regulations,  thnt  State  Ftill  toleratrs  at  each  seswion  a 
volume  of  local  and  particular  law-making  much  greater  than  tbo 
volorae  of  general  legislation.  And  Minnesota  in  no  better  in  rr-gpecf 
to  this  matter.  Her  original  Constitution  of  1867,  which,  in  nmeuded 
fonu,  she  still  retains,  was  a  far  lefts  innovating  and  progressive 
instniment  than  Iowa's  re%"ifled  Constitution  of  the  fianie  vear ;  just  na 
Wisconsin's  original  Constitution  of  1846  was  decidedly  lees  modem 
than  Iowa's  of  the  «ame  date.  Minnesota's  constitutional  arrBoge- 
mentu  were  largely  copietl  from  thoflp  of  "Wisconsin,  as  Wlscrmsin'g  in 
turn  had  Iteen  deWsed  from  Michigan's,  and  those  of  Michigan  from 
those  of  New  York.  It  woh  not  until  1881  that  Minnesota  ao  Ctf 
reformrtl  her  organic  law  as  to  forbid  local  and  ppecial  Ipgislatitrn  in 
ten  or  twelve  enumerated  particulars,  none  of  which  cut  away  any 
considerable  ]x>rtion  of  tho  evil  except  (he  ona  forbidding  fho  furtbm 
granting  of  epccial  charters  of  incor]X)ration  to  towns  and  villages. 
But  the  tinlceiing  of  the  charters  of  all  the  ciciee,  towns,  and  villngee 
jirovioualy  incorporated  goes  on  unchecked,  and  there  Qontinuea  to  be 
built  up  for  each  municipal  corporation  a  eeparate  mass  of  enact  roeutSk 
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The  amount  of  special  legislation  for  the  cities  of  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Dalath,  Winona,  and  so  on  is  very  extensive  at  each  session, 
and  ita  care  largely  occupies  the  time  and  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives irom  those  places.  The  laws  passed  at  the  Minnesota 
session  of  1887  are  contained  in  a  volame  of  about  1100  pages, 
of  which  400  pages  contain  general  legislation,  while  700  pages  are 
filled  with  special  enactments.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  general 
Acts  (a  majority  of  them  brief  amendments  to  existing  statutes)  were 
passed,  while  400  special  enactments  were  made.  And  1887  was  not 
an  onusoally  prolific  year  for  legislation  in  Minnesota. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  bulky  and  comparatively  ill-digested 

masses   of  legislation    contained    in    the    Minnesota    and    Wisconsin 

volumes  of  session  laws  to  the  slender  biennial  volumes  that  contain 

the    new    legislation    of   Illinois    and    Iowa.      Illinois'  monumental 

Constitution    of    1870    embodied    the    moat    minute    and    sweeping 

prohibitions  of  special  legislation  ever  made  up  to  that  time.     The 

work  of  the  long   and  important  session  at  Springfield   in   1887  is 

to  be  found  in  a  little  volume  of  300  pages.      The  Iowa  session  laws 

for  many  years  past  have  amounted  in  quantity  to  an  average  of  from, 

200  to  250  pages.     Those  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  reach  an 

average  of  about  1500  pages.     The  laws  passed  at  Madison  in   1885 

relating  to  the  one  subject  of  city  charters  and  their  amendment  are 

bound  separately  in  a  plump  volume  of  1342  pages,  there  being  about 

500  separate  Acts.     Those  of  1887  relating  to  the  same  subject  are 

contained   in  a  similarly  huge  volume,  while  the   remainder  of  the 

legislation  of  the  session,  general  and  special,  is  comprised  in  a  volume 

of  more  than  600  pages.     I  present  these  figures  because   the  mere 

difierence  of  bulk  serves  convincingly  to  show  how  obstructionary  and 

objectionable  the  practice  of  local  and  special  legislation  must  be,  and 

what  a  relief  a  State  must  experience  when  once  delivered  from  it.    To 

cut  oflF  this  whole  class  of  business  is  to  give  a  law-mating  body  real 

freedom.    The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  especially  suffered  from 

the  abominations  of  local  and  private  enactments,  adopted  in  1873  a 

constitutional  amendment,  based  upon  the   system   of  Iowa,  Kansas, 

Illinois,  and  other  Western    States,  which  prohibited  special    laws  in 

all  cases  where  uniform  and  general  laws  could   be  devised ;  and  in 

1874  the  State  of  New  York  adopted   the   same   great  reform.     The 

victory    has   thus   been   won  for   the    whole    country;  for,  one    after 

another,  the  States  are  all  erecting  similar  dykes  to  prevent  the  flow 

of  legislation  beyond  a  true  and  proper  channel.     The  last  important 

move  in  this  direction,  and  a  very  significant  one,  has  been  made  by 

Congress  in  the  law  of  1886,  which  prohibits  the  enactment  of  local 

and  special   laws  by  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  Territories.     This 

national  law  shows  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  entire  country  is  at 

last  clear  upon  the  point  that  the  work  of  Legislatures  should  be 
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restricted  within  definite  limits.  Such  a  law  forty  yeaxs  sooner 
woald  have  given  a  proper  direction  to  the  law-makinrr  of  errt^ 
States  which  lepslarc  recklessly  to-day  simply  because  they  wt-re 
allowed  to  form  the  habit  of  reckless  legislation  while  in  the  Terri- 
torial condition.  Uereafter.  no  new  State  will  be  admitt^  lo  the 
Union  under  a  Constitution  which  does  not  place  large  limitaiiom 
npon  the  aullioriry  of  the  Legislature. 

In  thi-  prefatory  notes  of  his  "  Digest  of  American  Statute  Law,''  Mr, 
Frederick  Stimsou  remarks  that: 

"  The  ConstitutionB  of  the  Western  Sitat«s  ore  more  elaborate,  mere  eum- 
brou-s  and  more  frty)uently  amondet)  than  thona  of  the  Eastern.  One  reftsoo 
(or  thin  ii,  that  in  the  Wt^t  the  State  t 'onxtttution  is  frerpiently  made  the 
instrument  for  enjictin^  laws  which  are  in  mmt  tftate9  uui^onHtitutianal ; 
another,  that  in  thft  West  many  thin^  are  put  in  the  Coiutitiition  which 
ar«  ebcwbereleft  to  the  I^^,4]atiii-e.  Ttie  constitutional  provisioos  arv,  of 
couRWimueh  more  stable  tlian  ordinary  Uws." 

Mr.  Stimsou  here  hints  at  what  is  a  very  noteworthy  ten- 
denc)'.  TTie  Western  Statrs  are  democratic  in  the  extreme. 
About  certain  matters  of  soi'^ial  coucem,  where  the  popular  intenst 
and  conviction  an*  strong,  the  people  an*  learning  to  Ifgtalate 
directly.  There  is  much  difli-rence  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro]>er  coattnit 
of  a  State's  organic  law,  and  the  encroachment  of  the  Constitntion- 
making  power  upon  the  spheiv  of  the  I^'gialstiirt^  hati  been  remstrd  on 
theoretical  grounds  at  every  step.  But  the  movement  has  not  bi^en 
stopix-d,  and  its  momentum  increases  every  year.  It  will  no  tonirer 
answer  to  say  that  an  American  State  Constitution  coiitains  nothing 
more  thnn  an  enumt'nition  of  individual  rights,  a  formulntion  of  the 
plan  of  the  State's  governmental  machinery  and  of  the  machinery  of 
its  subdirisions  and  minor  municipal  corporations,  and  cr-rtain  direct 
ttons  and  restrictions  touching  the  method  and  scope  of  legislation. 
The  mo«t  characteristic  of  the  n^cent  Constitutions,  a*  those  of  Itltnms 
and  California,  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  li-gislati\-c  in  ita  imtnrp. 
And  amendments  of  this  chnracter  an«  always  pending  in  one  or 
another  of  thi'  Wt-*ttem  Stat*-s.  Thus  the  people  of  Miaoeflota 
voted  at  the  last  Noveml)«T  election  upon  an  amendment  making 
liable  to  seizure  and  sale  all  real  property  (otherwise  exempted  h\  % 
constitutional  provision)  for  any  debt  incurred  to  any  lalionrer  or 
servant  for  laltour  or  servio*  p«^rfomied,  or  for  work  done  or  malenHls 
fumjiihed  in  the  construction,  repair,  or  improvement  of  the  property. 
Aud  the  same  peoph*  then  votpd  upon  another  amendment,  dfclaring 
to  be  punishable  as  a  criminal  conspiracy  any  combination  of  persona 
in  any  capacity  (o  monopolize  the  markets  for  food  products  in  th* 
State  or  to  interfere  with  or  restrict  the  freedom  of  miirkets.  The 
most  general  instance,  perhaps,  of  this  kind  of  Coustitnt ion- making  is 
to  be  found  in  the  various  provisioua  of  moet  of  the  Btatet  re^xvting 
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edncntion.  Thew  are  more  Dunierous  and  apcciGc  'm  the  West  liiaa 
in  tie  East,  Thus  the  Constitutions  of  Michigan,  "Wisconsin,  lotta, 
Kamaa,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Nevada,  and  CaJJfornia  pn-ficrilyc 
thi-  miaiaiuui  leiiglh  of  th«  aumial  public-school  st'ssiomt.  That  of 
California  dealii  ivith  the  text*book  question. 

American  cou»titutiouul  conveutious  are  thus  bt^rnming  iii  a  certain 
sense  legislative  Uidies;  uud  each  BUCCxiMive  Legislature*,  with  f**w 
vxceplioos,  resolves  itaelf  into  a  ftM^i-oonstitutional  convention  for 
the  fi^mingr  and  subiiiisaion  to  the  peojtl',*  of  certain  additions  to  or 
chaitjjes  in  the  fuudauu-nttd  law — in  sujjjwbwl  deference  to  a  [Kjsitive 
und  mature  public  opuituu.  Unfortunately,  many  of  lhe«e  auiendmentB 
are  crudely  and  hastily  fmnifd,  and  are  encumbered  with  unneceBsary 
detiiile.  Bui  this  is  only  incidental.  'ITie  people  evidently  desire  to 
hare  the  more  ini]KPHant  of  their  social  in»titations  and  arnuigenienta 
clenrly  deti'tiiiinwl.  diKfirictly  underHlood.  and  reasonably  s-table.  And 
HO  they  uiakt*  tln*ir  written  Conettitutiona  it  n-ceptacle  for  their  syBtems 
of  local  government  as  well  aa  the  system  of  State  government;  they 
]mt  info  Ihem  tlieir  (iVsl'-niH  of  frei-  crimmon  nchools  nnd  normal  Bchoola 
and  universities;  and  they  incorpornte  in  them  many  things  relating 
in  peraons  and  property  which  are  in  the  nature  of  p»Uic  ratJier  than 
nf  jirirnif.  law— to  tiw  these  terms,  with  certain  i*erent  writers,  in 
much  the  same  sense  as  thf  Koman  jurists  used  them.  Thus,  follow- 
ing this  tendency,  it  is  natural  tlrnt  a  matter  of  so  universal  interest 
an  the  ownerwhip  and  dinprwirion  of  land  should  in  one  way  or  another 
li*'  dealt  with  in  many  Constitutions  ;  and  it  is  easily  predicable  that  in 
future  revisions  this  subject  will  ha^-e  fnller  and  more  thorough  treat- 
lient  than  in  the  existing  instninients.  Possibly  in  part  because  iheir 
lie  were  borrowers  rather  than  lenders,  the  Western  Stataq  have 
not  deemed  indebtedness  the  worst  of  crimes,  nor  the  enforcement  of 
private  claims  the  principal  object  of  civil  government.  They  have 
t»ken  the  social  rather  than  the  individual  view.  Their  laws  encourage 
rl»e  accumulation  and  n:'tention  by  families  of  the  means  of  livelihood. 
The  liomestead  and  exemption  laws  of  some  Westfm  States  and  Terri- 
tories exempt  from  ordinary  pitwess  of  attachment  and  sale  an  amount 
«)f  property  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  average  holding.  These 
debtor-exemption  laws  and  homestead  laws  Iiave  such  general  bearing 
and  deep  social  significance  that  they  have  naturally  found  their  way 
into  the  Constitutions  of  all  Western  States,  either  in  sanction  of 
their  principle  or  iu  prescription  of  their  main  features.  The  eonsli- 
tuticoat  provisions  relating  to  trials  at  law  and  criminal  matters 
approach  more  and  more  completely  the  character  of  a  penal  code. 
Hfncefiirth.  most  of  the  fundamental  changes  in  criminal  law  and 
(lenal  administration  must  be  constitutional,  so  largely  have  these 
inuttMrs  been  placed  lieyond  the  discretion  of  the  Legislatures.  A  good 
authority   says  that  when  the  first   State  Constitution  was  adopted 
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there  OQuId  hardly  Iiave  been  fifty  moneyrd  corporatioiiH  in  tho  entire 
country.  Ten  yeara  ngo  tUt'ir  iinmber  was  I'stimatetl  at  t>0,O0O.  U 
ia  now  prohaiily  noart^r  100,000.  for  utmost  as  many  bnslne^  corpom* 
tions  liftvo  bocrn  fonnod  in  the  pasl:  decade  as  inllieprt'cwirngconniry. 
Tho  authority  juttt  citt*d  was  of  opinion,  ten  yeare  ago.  thai  rhear  cor- 
porntion*  represented  four-fifUia  of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  tlie 
country. 

"  The  energy  ami  persistence,"  reinftrki>d  Professor  BftUiviu,  "  with 
wliich  tliej  couceuti'^tti  [wwer  in  the  prosecution  of  new  eatcrpriscd  ore  no 
1^188  Irre^ntiMe  when  <1ii«cte<)  to  the  attainment  of  any  l^islatiiiQ  lA  wfairh 
they  may  find  profit.  Their  directors  and  pn^itidentei  611  nur  S^ruttcs,  nitil 
thoir  BtockholdorK  nntl  employees  nra  promiuent  iu  the  loner  Hc)ii->e,  UdIw* 
tho  CoDstitutiou  sot  up  some  hariicr,  Choro  am  few  favours  which  orgaiuia* 
tions  80  powci'f  ul  t-au  suck  iii  vain." 

The  Wesforu  Statwa  look  ihir  Unul  in  asscrtin^r  \\w  princjph'  of  pulilie 
regulation  and  ix>iitro1  of  corporaLioiiit,  c^pociaily  of  tLoBi-'  pi'rform- 
ing  tlio  fund  ions  of  common  carrit'm ;  and  Ihn  Western  Constitn- 
tioiiB  nro  boconiing  morn  and  more  full  of  pi-oviBions  d«t,*hiring  thnt- 
rtuiroods  aru  ])uhlic  highways  and  tho  uompauicH  common  carrif?r&; 
tiiat  tiici*  mast  bo  no  discriminalion ;  that  thew  must,  bo  periodical 
inspection  of  eer\'ic«i  and  iTHulway,  and  that  accounts  and  tniitmci.iontt 
must  havt^  publicity;  that  Ihe  issue  of  slocks  and  bondft  must  be  in, 
accordanci-  with  certnin  qKicified  rulefl ;  that  there  muKt  be  no 
aotidation  of  j>aralli>l  lines  or  pooling  of  hnsint-ss ;  tlnit  the  l-^'gislatart* 
may  pr(>wribt>  niaxiimuu  ratfs  of  cliargp ;  and  so  on  indefinitely, 
foftturo  of  Constirution'maliing  ia  still  in  tho  expt^imenlal  stage,  buH 
nnqucstionably  it  krw  an  important  fiitnre  Ijefore  it.  The  "  grangeni  "' 
on  ihc-ir  homi-st^-ads  arc  forging  still  fnrth/r  const itnrional  fetters  witij 
which  to  bind  tho  corporations  and  monopolies.  Tim  elaboratti  otm- 
Btitational  provisions  regulating  banks  and  banking— the  outoDBnsof' 
costly  experience — ne^d  hot  a  pacing  referf«nw.  Krct^pl.  that  the 
Western  Con-qtitutions,  in  oomnion  with  that  of  New  York  and  a  few 
othera  of  the  older  States,  forbid  tlie  granting  of  divorces  lir 
Rp«cial  dispensation  of  the  T^egialature,  there  ore  practically  no  con-- 
stitntional  provisions  ivgulating  marriage^  divorce,  and  the  family 
relations.  These  matters  are  left  to  (he  um-estricted  discretion 
the  law-makers  and  the  judicial  tribunale.  The  people  sn^m  not  yet 
to  appreciate  the  social  and  political  importance  of  quc^ions  aflbot- 
ing  the  family  as  an  imrtiitutiou.  The  legal  view  regards  mnrriagi* 
OS  a  private  ci\-il  contract  rather  than  as  a  social  institution  and  ob 
a  statuR  whose  fostering  cnra  and  protection  deserve  oou.stitutianal 
aafegnarda.  But  then-  are  numerous  signs  of  awakening  tuid  reform 
in  this  direction.  S«'veral  States  have  placed  in  their  CVmstitufions 
certain  provisions  intended  lo  protect-  lubourerg  as  rcgarda  secnritTof^ 
pay  and  safety  of  conditions,  and  like  pi-oviBionB  are  awiiting  popnlor 
aonctigu  in  other  State;*,  hut  they  are  not  very  important  as  j'ttt, 
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are  significant  chiefly  as  straws  indicating  drifts  and  eddies  in  tho 
*'  labour  movement "  so  called.  Since  the  hard  and  protracted  battle 
in  which  the  "  grangers  "  succeeded  in  establishing  the  principle  of  the 
public  control  of  corporations  there  has  been  no  other  question  before 
the  Western  people  comparable  in  its  hold  upon  the  popular  feeling 
to  that  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  idea  of  partial  or 
even  complete  prevention  of  the  retail  traffic  in  intoxicants  as  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power  is  by  no  means  new.  Several  of  the 
Western  States  in  their  Territoria!  days  tried  prohibition,  or  something 
approaching  it.  And  Maine  is  by  no  means  the  only  Eastern  Stat© 
whose  experimentation  in  this  line  dates  a  long  way  back.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  truly  said  that  the  idea  of  erecting  prohibition  into 
the  similitude  of  a  great  and  permanent  principle,  and  making  it  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  commonwealths,  is  distinctly  new  and 
Western.  It  was,  apparently,  suggested  by  the  national  amendment 
prohibiting  slavery.  It  would  of  course  be  superfluous  to  point  out 
the  lack  of  real  analogy.  The  slavery  amendment  is  really  nothing 
bat  the  enrolment  and  enshrinement  of  an  historical  fact  after  its 
accomplishment.  The  prohibitory  liquor  amendments  deal  with  a 
subject  wholly  different  in  its  nature,  and,  furthermore,  they  must  have 
the  effect  of  living  statutes.  In  favour  of  them  these  things  are  to  be 
said :  (1)  The  subject-matter  is  of  social  and  public  interest  in  very  large 
_  degree,  and  of  iudividual  and  private  concern  only  in  a  minor  degree. 
(2)  It  is  a  matter  that  appeals  directly  to  the  comprehension  and 
convictions  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  is  therefore  a  most  feasible 
subject  for  the  re/crendwm.  (3)  There  are  involved  innovations  so 
serious  and  radical  that  the  dii-ect  authority  of  the  people  may  well 
be  invoked.  (4)  Such  changes  as  those  accomplished  by  prohibition 
should  be  more  stable  than  ordinary  statutes,  for  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare both  of  society  and  of  individuals.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present 
purpose  to  discuss  the  propriety  or  advantage  per  se  of  prohibition, 
but  only  its  form  and  basis.  And  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  if  the 
popular  feeling  against  the  liquor  traffic  continues  to  grow,  that 
feeling  is  destined  more  and  more  generally  to  express  itself  in  the 
form  of  constitutional  amendments.  But  to  this  part  of  my  discussion 
I  must  give  no  more  space.  I  have  simply  endeavoured  to  illustrate- 
that  remarkable  democratic  tendency,  under  the  lead  of  the  Western 
commonwealths,  to  legislate  directly  upon  matters  of  paramount  social 
concern,  and  thus,  by  supersessions  or  by  mandatory  directions,  greatly 
to  restrict  the  sphere  of  ordinary  legislative  action.  And  this  ten- 
dency, now  almost  wholly  unconscious,  will,  as  I  believe,  come  under 
something  like  scientific  and  systematic  direction  when  it  is  more 
consciously  and  frankly  accepted  and  more  carefully  studied. 

I  have  now  to  discuss  a  kind  of  limitation  upon  the  ordinary  law- 
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making  body  ontiraly  ditftTcut  in  nature  iroiu  those  already  mentioned 
— ^namely,  restrictions  upon  flio  frequency  and  duration  of  seeeioDa. 
It  was,  pcrhajH,  unttirol  that  communities  whicli  lind  come  to  regard 
legislation  with  8u<Tiicion  and  fear,  because  of muItifnriDu«  jobbery  end 
eslravftgnnce,  should  iilso  think  it  a  calamity  to  have  the  Lcgislattiro 
in  se^ion  at  all.  and  should  insist  \x\kit\  ha^'ing  tJie  U-aM  possible  amount 
of  a  new^asary  evil.  This  feeling  has,  manifestly,  prevailed  throttgh- 
ont  tiie  West,  whero  it  has  been  thought  dosirablo  that  the  sessftjons 
shoald  be  long  enough  to  pass  the  Revenne  and  Approprintion  Bills 
and  tranaaot  some  other  urgent  matters  of  public  business,  and  yet  so 
short,  aa  to  allow  as  little  time  a.%  possible  for  the  making  of  liad  laws 
and  the  culmination  of  wicked  schemes.  Moreover,  the  Westcro 
States  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  r^ular  session  once  in 
twenty-four  months  is  quite  frequent  enough.  The  question  of 
biennial  sessions  must  b»*  regarded  as  pretty  well  settled  for  the 
present.  Eicepting  Massacliusetts,  New  York,  Xew  Jersey,  South 
CaroHaa,  and  Rhode  Island,  nil  the  States  have  fido)>ted  the  biennial 
legislative  period.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1883  that  Wisconsin 
abundoued  annual  serious;  aud  iu  the  Minnesota  Legislature  of  1B67 
Ignatius  Domielly  advocated  the  return  from  bieiuiial  to  yearly  s««stons 
with  tuch  foi'Cd  and  plausibility  that  he  teemed,  for  u  time,  likely  to 
carry  his  prujwsitiou — to  submit  the  quoKtiou  to  popular  vote  aa  a  con- 
stitutional  amendment.  Uis  arguments  were  to  the  cfibct  that  u, 
youfag  aud  developing  Slate  has  constantly  arising  an  enormous  omonnt 
of  new  legislative  business,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  railway  com- 
panies, aud  corporate  interests  geuerally,  require  constant  legislatin 
vigilance.  These  nrgumenls,  advanced  by  thti  ingenious  author  of 
"  Ilagniirok  "  and  the  discoverer  of  the  alleged  Shaksjwnan  cryptogram, 
were  inllueniial,  but  they  were  not  sound.  The  real  argaioent 
for  annual  se«sions  with  a  two  years'  ohictive  t*Tin  is  llio  oiipor^ 
tuniiy  thus  afforded  iu  the  second  session  to  undo  the  mistakes 
and  utilize  thit  experience  of  the  first,  and  the  Ktmilar  advaolAgo 
to  be  derived  from  coufidering  a  mcosoru  iu  one  session  and  then 
allowing  it  to  season  and  mature  for  finiil  nctioii  in  (he  second. 
Bur.  the  American  St-itea  are  too  fully  comniitifd  ti>  fdiort  legis* 
lutive  tenns  and  rotation  in  olHce  to  make  it  reasonnlJe  to  hope 
for  traini'd  and  e^iwrienced  legislative  bodies.  The  two  yeara*  lerm 
and  the  biennial  session  are,  for  the  present,  firmly  establishecL  The 
feafflbio  remedy — and  it  ought  to  be  very  obvious — for  the  evil  of 
inex[ioricnci'il  and  hasty  legislation  is  to  be  found,  first,  in  clearing 
away  the  posaibility  of  local  and  special  enactments,  and  in  guidii^ 
tho  treatment  of  important  subjects  by  constitutional  landmarks,  thio 
providing  a  clear  and  di^finito  channel  for  legislative  activity,  and, 
feecond,  in  providing  for  sesslung  that  shall  be  long  enough  to  permit 
thorough  and  deliborate  consideration  of  eveiy  measure. 
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The  first  paii  of  this  remedy  the  Wealem  States  have  f^enerally 
found.     The  seconcl  part  they  are  now  begtmung  to  iiad ;  and  it  may 
be  instructive  to  note  some  of  their  recent  experiences.     The  Stato 
of  Nebraska  carae   into  tho   Union  with  what  was  de«»nied  a  moat 
virtnous  restraint  upon  legislative  excess.     Its  Constitution  provided 
that  li^iislators  shonld   be  paid  only  three  dollars  a  day,  and  should 
<h:aw  pay  for  a  biennial  session  of  only  forty  days.     Congress  in  its 
wisdom  had  ordained  in  I8o2  that  thn  Territorial  Legislatures  should 
meet  only  once  in  two  years,  and  that  sixty  days  should  bo  the  niaxi- 
moia  length  of  their  si'Rsions.     And  Minn(»ota,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  fwveral  other  States  had  prescribwl  the  sixly-days  limit  for  their 
Lpgislalures.     But  Nebraska  thought  to  do  twenty  days  better,  when 
promoted  from  Territoriftl  tnfcelage  to  tln'  status  of  a  fulI-orb«i  member 
of  the   Union.     Out  of  the   fulness*  of  thoir  exporienco  with    short 
neasions,  th*>  people  of  Nebraska  in  1886  vot^?d  to  amend  their  Consti- 
tntjon  touching  this  matter  ;  and  now  it  is  organic  law  that  the  session 
ahall  not  Ir  Irsn  than  sixty  days  under  any  oircumBtauces,  and  it  may 
be  A3  long  as  the  members  please  to  work  for  their  rather  small  fixed 
salaries  of  S:lO0.     No  new   Bills  may  be  introduced  after  forty  days 
c^^pt  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor,  the  exception  beiog  intended  to 
provide  for  extraordinaiy  cases.     Colorado  also  came   into  the  Unioa 
in  1370  with  a  ConslituLion  declaring  that  no  session  shonld  exceed  forty 
days,      la  1885  an  ameadmeat  was  adopted,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
extending  the  maximum  limit  to  ninety  days,  and  increasing  the  per 
diem  compensation  from  four  tx>  seven  dollars.     In  1882  'Wisconsin 
&doi>ted   an  amendiuent   uutking  the  salartOH  of  members  $500,  and 
placing  DO  restrictions  upon  the  length  of  sessions.      Since  that  timo 
their  average  duniiiun  has  been  alxiut  one  himdrcd  days.     Michigan's 
long-standing  plan  has   beeu  to  allow  thn  le^slators  a  moderate  per 
(Uem  compensation,  and  to  prohibit  tlio  intrwluction  of  new  Bills  after 
fifty  days,  no  orbitrary  limit  ixnng  fixed  for  the  length  of  tho  session. 
Where  no  maximum  time  limit  exists  however,  tho  per  diem  plan  of 
paying  members  is  not  entirely  satiBfactory,  and  in  1881  tho  people 
of  Michigan  vot^d  upon  an  amendment  fixing  the  salary  of  legislators 
»t  $700  for  the  term.    This  proposition,  meritorioiis  as  \t  seems  to  have 
been,  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  perhaps  because  tho  mm  was 
considered  too  munificent.   What  effect  tho  proptisi<l  change  would  have 
had  upon  the  length  of  sessions  is  only  conjectural.     Minneeota  lintita 
the  session  alisolntely  to  sixty  days,  and  permits  the  passage  of  no  Bill 
on  the  last  day.     The  pay  is  $5  a  day,  amonnting  to  $300  for  tho  ses- 
sion.    In   1881   t-ho  people  of  Minnesota  voted  npon  and  rejected  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  removing  the  time  limit  altogether, 
and  making  the  pay  $5  a  day  up  to  a  maximum  of  $io<i.     Tliis  would 
luiTe  provided  compensation  for  ninety  days,  while  the  Legislature  would 
have  been  allowed  to  sit  as  much  longer  w  it  chose  to  give  its  tlmo  and 
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eervice  to  tlie  public.  The  vote  was  almost  equal.  Tho  propoution 
would  certJiinly  have  been  siistainwl  if  the  people  had  fully  appreciated 
the  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  As  a  subetitut*  for  Mr.  Domwlly's 
motion  to  restore  auuuul  sessions,  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  lbS7 
voted  to  submit  to  popular  election  in  November  of  thd  following  year 
ftn  ttiut^ndmeut  lucreasiug  tlie  maxiuiiuu  length  of  sessions  from  sixty 
to  Qtnety  duvs,  aud  forbtddiug  tiiL'iuti-oduction  of  any  new  Bill  during 
the  last  twenty  days  of  the  session  ejcoept  at  the  Govemor's  requesW 
This  proposal,  though  not  in  tho  best  form,  was  ratified  by  the  volere, 
who  sifm  at  lust  to  U*  convinced  of  thu  folly  and  danger  of  stfsuoc 
absolutely  restricted  to  so  iihort  a  period  as  sixty  days. 

For  Uiese  are  by  no  means  trivial  or  merely  curious  facts  (hat  I  hai 
bf«u  grouping.  They  have  bearings  of  a  very  serious  fharactt-r.  Aa' 
illustration  may  be  drarni  from  the  Iowa  session  of  1888  (Iowa  is 
one  of  tiif  ffw  Western  Statea  whoee  biennial  si-seion  occurs  in  Ihii 
even  yt^ai's,  tJiuse  of  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan,  WisconEiu,  Miu- 
nesota,  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Coloratiu,  California. 
Kevada,  Montana,  and  Washington  all  occurring  in  the  odd  ypnrs). 
Iowa  began  h&r  State-life  with  the  prevailing  pn-judice  against  lung 
sessions,  but  she  was  wise  enough  never  to  fix  an  absolute  limit.  By 
her  original  Constitution  of  1616  the  compensation  of  mfmbera 
was  fi-xed  at  two  dollars  a  day  for  a  period  of  tifty  days,  and  at  one 
dollar  eech  for  the  remaining  days  of  the  session.  The  re^Hsed 
Conatitution  of  1857  simply  provided  that  no  General  Assembly  shonM 
jncrrase  the  compensation  of  its  own  members.  It  wiped  ont  all 
opportunity  of  local  and  special  legislation,  provided  for  tlie  uniform 
organization  of  municipal  bodies,  removed  the  election  of  judges  from 
the  Legislature  and  gave  it  directly  to  the  people,  auihorixcd  gienentl 
laws  for  tho  incorporation  of  private  companies,  and  fixed  the  character 
of  legislation  upon  various  important  eiibjecta.  Having  thus  reduced 
and  demarcated  the  field  of  legislative  activity,  it  did  not  seek  to 
prevent  the  careful  and  thorough  cultivation  of  t-hat  field.  As  a 
couse(|nence,  Iowa  sessions  have  averaged  about  a  hundred  days  in. 
length,  and  Iowa  Legislatures  have  btt-u  remarkable  for  superior  work 
and  for  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  character  in  their 
membei-ship  than  those  of  several  neighbouring  States.  But  to  return  to 
tlie  recent  seselcm  :  during  the  political  campaign  in  the  autumn  of  ltJB7 
the  State  was  deeply  agitatedover  the  question  of  ruilruud  control.  At  no 
time  siuce  the  "granger"  legislation  of^  aearly  a  decade  and  a  half  before 
had  tlte  anti-railroad  feeling  been  so  strung.  Four  leading  measures 
were  advocated,  having  importance  in  the  order  named,  ae  follows: — K 
uuiximum  frt'ight-rnte  Bill,  a  twiM^ent  per  mile  maNinium  {KUitiei 
rata  Bill,  a  comprehensive  Bill  applying  to  traffic  within  the  Sfrif" 
sabstantiaUy  the  same  provisions  as  are  contained  in  tlio  inter-^ 
commerce  law,  and  a  Bill  making  the  Itatlroad  Commis^ionens  elecuvc 
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instead  of  appointive.  A  totv  large  majority  nf  the  raembere  were  com- 
mitted to  thCBe  meagures  when  the  new  Legislature  inut  tit  Junuaiy. 
An  extmordinarTineBsage  from  a  popular  and  highly  respected  Governor, 
advocating  all  the  meaaares  in  the  strongeat  termB,  increased  the 
feeling ;  and  the  enoctmont  oE  the  entire  series  was  regaidiKl  as 
inevitable.  And  certainly  tf  the  aesaion  hod  been  ILnuted  tt)  sixty 
days  they  wonltl  all  have  become  laws  by  good  majorities.  Bub  there 
waa  no  such  excas.^  for  hasty  action.  On  the  contrary,  there  waa 
ample  time  for  a  fall  debate,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Legislature. 
The  maximnm  freight  Bill  and  the  two-c^^nt  fare  Bill  were  discussed  to 
xleatJi.  Their  opponents  on  the  fioor  uf  both  Uousea,  in  the  preee,  on 
tJie  pobKc  pUtform,  and  in  open  argument  before  legialati\-e  com- 
mittees carried  the  day  by  dint  of  honest  persuasion.  They  convinced 
public  opinion  that  those  measures  were  not  only  prumaturo  and 
inexpedieDt>  but  probably  Qraught  with  great  loss  and  harm  to  the 
State.  It  would  have  tseen  easy  to  pass  the  Bills  in  a  short  session, 
feut  they  were  doomed  in  the  longer  one.  And  nolx>dy,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  makes  the  charge  that  railniad  money  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  result.  The  law-makers  wont  up  to  this  same  session 
intending  to  enact  a  free  school-book  law  uf  soma  sort.  Again  Uie 
fulness  and  tboronghness  of  the  discussion  were  fatal  to  a  measure 
that  would  have  been  more  objectionable  than  the  burden  that  it  was 
^mignod  to  relievo. 

And  now,  by  way  of  contrast,  I  could  cajtily  cite  gravely  objection- 
able laws  that  were  enacted  by  the  ^linneeota  Legislature  of  1S87  in  its 
sixty  days'  session — pawed  solf^ly  becanne  the  time  was  so  short,  and 
Ihe  attention  of  partionlar  members  and  their  constituents  waa  bo 
ftfasorbod  with  matt^^rs  of  local  and  npecial  legislation,  that  the 
measarea  in  question  pjyyi'ped  scrutiny.  They  could  not  |x>sBibIy  have 
anoccfdcd  in  a  hundred  days'  ftesflion.  It  <u*fms  strange^  that  the  evils 
■of  abort  se«wions  were  not  perceived  earlier.  Thus,  California,  in  her 
-fiuDOus  Constitution  of  1879,  was  no  unwise  as  to  ordain  that  no  pay 
ahould  bo  given  beyond  sixty  days — this  also  being  the  plan  in  Texas, 
■while  MiKHOuri  pays  for  seventy  days,  and  Tennessee  for  seventy-five. 
But  California  hiw  now  8*>en  her  error,  and  rectified  it.  By  a 
votfl  in  1886  the  limit  was  extended  to  a  hundred  daya.  It  would 
have  been  still  better  to  remove  the  limit  altogether.  Illinoia'  last 
twawion  was  160  days  long,  and  the  average  length  in  that  State 
much  exceeda  a  hundred  days,  legislators  heii^  paid  a  fixed  salaiy 
itnd  fuhji'ctv^  to  no  re^itraintji  upon  the  duration  of  their  sittings.  It 
U  certainly  difficult  to  see  how  the  interests  of  the  State  would  be 
promoted  by  any  arbitrary  abridgment  of  the  biennial  sojouni  at 
Springfield. 

To  anm  up,  then,  it  may  be  said  t  hat  the  tendency  in  the  West  is 
now  towards  Beasions  at  least  a  hundred  daya  long,  and  not  restricted 
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except  as  custom,  public  opinion,  and  moderate  fixed  salnries  tend  to 
make  th«m  sliorter  rather  than  longer.  There  will  pi-olwbly  jtnrrire, 
SB  a,  relic  of  the  old  Uiuitu,  Ihu  preocription  of  certain  penuds  within 
which  new  Bills  maut  be  introdaced,  and  tluH  funu  of  lituitatioti  will, 
I  think,  bu  found  altogether  advtuttageauH. 


Still  another  cla«8  of  retitrictioas  tt  will  be  nocestiary  to  coinuieut 
upon  only  \Try  briefly.  These  have  to  do  with  thw  forms  and  pnv 
oeeaea  of  legislation.  8uch  are  tJie  requireiuenty  that  full  JouruaU 
bo  kept  by  both  Houses;  that  Billa  hv  read  on  thret<  separate  daysj 
that)  voting  be  done  in  a  certain  manner ;  Uiat  quorums  oon^et  of  a 
certain  number  or  proportion  of  the  members;  that  Bills  be  enrulled; 
that  each  enactment  &hall  deal  with  a  »ngle  subject,  clearly  exprcsaod 
in  its  title ;  that  the  (jovemor's  veto  he  exercised  in  a  certain  manner  ; 
and  that  the  laws  be  published  in  a  certain  way.  The  pur])ose  of 
those  directions  is  good,  and  many  of  them  are  important.  But  the 
Western  Constitutiona  have  generally  been  loo  minute  and  mandatoiy 
in  the  prcacription  of  pojliamentory  forms,  and  the  courts  h&re  been 
too  technical  and  priggish  in  their  conatraction  of  these  requirements 
An  imperfect-ion  in  tho  title  of  an  otherwise  valid  statute  ought 
hardly  to  render  it  null  and  void.  Directions  intended  lo  sectuw 
clearness  and  certainty  ought  not  to  subject  the  laws  to  anapicion  and 
nnoertjunty.  Yet  such  too  often  is  their  result  The  moat  reniArk* 
fible  instance  in  the  history  of  the  country  occurred  in  Iowa  a  few 
yeara  ago,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  declared  the  pmhi- 
bition  amendment  to  be  void.  The  amendment  had  been  passed  in 
two  consecutive  Legislature*,  as  required  by  the  Gonstiintion,  hod 
been  duly  referred  to  the  people,  had  been  voted  ujion  in  lawful 
manner,  had  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  tJiirty  thousand  va  tax 
nnnsuaily  fuU  poll,  had  accordingly  been  proclaimed  by  the  Govermr 
aa  a  part  of  the  organic  law,  and  had  gone  into  force  aa  such.  Ni>- 
body  questioned  the  validity  of  its  adoption.  Yet  somebody  aubee* 
quently  diaoorered  that  one  of  the  Hoascs  of  the  first  Lpgislat-mv 
had  neglected  to  record  the  amendment  in  full  in  its  Journal.  Them 
was  unhmitud  evidence  that  the  measure  had  been  actually  paned; 
but)  because  a  journal  clerk  had  neglected  his  duty,  all  siibseqitait 
proceedings  were  invalidated,  and  a  court  of  law  pronounced  void 
what  the  people  themselves  had  ordaiued  and  put  in  operation  aa  a 
portion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  commonwealth.  In  these  mattcrrs 
of  punctilio  and  fonn  the  West  gives  frequent  illuEtratiou  of  tJie 
curious  blending  of  tho  crude,  careless,  and  informal  with  the  utoet 
■nnoytiig  and  dcstructivo  adherence  to  technicality  and  empty  titcv- 
alism. 

A  use  of  the  terms   "  public"  and   "private"  law   that  snlts  my 
oonvemence  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  have  borrowed  from 
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certain  reonit  writers.  The  dlstinokion  is  not  iotended  to  "be  uaed 
wilii  liny  nicety.  It.  is  certainly  permissible  to  say,  with  cmn  of  these 
writers,  that  "  a  portion  of  our  law  is  primarily  intendwl  to  realize 
the  80clal  Interest  of  '  public  policy,*  and  that  another  portion  ia 
primarily  meant  to  secure  the  advantage  of  individualsi."  So  far  as 
there  is  an}'thin^  creatire,  noTf  or  radical,  in  "Western  legislation,  ifc 
falls  chiefly  iv-ithin  the  first  of  these  divisions.  And,  after  all.  ifc 
comprises  a  minor  part  of  tho  buUc  of  enactments  Ix-lonffing  to  that 
general  category.  Thesiraplo  truth  ia  that  Western  legigUtion,  bo  far 
as  it  has  a  general  character,  is  princi|wlly  a  re-enactment,  with  more 
or  less  laodilicaiion,  of  the  laws  of  older  States.  This  is  fortunate  ; 
for  the  Western  Legislatures,  with  their  short  sessions  and  their  low 
average  of  legal  learning  and  trained  intelligence,  might  hare  made 
soiTy  work  if  the  resulta  of  long  t^xperience  and  careful  le^slatiou  in 
other  Stales  had  not  been  at  their  disposal.  The  New  York  Legisla- 
ture does  not  ait  for  the  jM-opte  of  New  York  alone.  It  makes  laws 
also  fur  the  jwopie  of  "Michigan.  Wisconsin,  ilianesota.  and  Dakota, 
and,  to  a  great  exteut,  for  the  people  uf  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraaka,  and  olher  States.  It  is  certainly  witbin  tionnds  to  say 
that  a  majority  uf  tlie  laws  of  vital  concei-n  to  the  people  of  several 
Western  States  came  from  New  York. 

Tbe  great  bulk  of  legislation  aflbcting  persona.  pro]X'riy.  and  tho 
ordinary  relations  and  alTairs  of  life  was  left,  by  the  federal  arrange- 
munt,  to  the  States.  Whereas,  in  a  centraliKed  govomroent  like  that 
of  (jreat  Hritnin  or  France,  these  departments  of  law  would  bo  uniform 
for  all  the  |H'ople.  it  is,  of  conrse.  impossible  that  tlu-y  shoold  be 
nniform  throughout  the  many  States  of  the  American  Union.  They 
oaght,  hijwevi'f,  to  have  a  somewhat  harmonious  development  and  a 
tendency  towards  assimilation  ;  and  ihia  mar  well  lie  brought  about 
nnder  the  hegemony  of  one  or  two  influential  States.  New  York  has 
thns  far  set  tho  best  and  most  acceptable  pattern.  Chapter  after 
chapter  of  the  reTised  atatutea  of  a  State  like  Minncoola,  for  example, 
may  be  traced  to  tho  New  York  laws.  The  New  York  Penal  Code^ 
'  the  Codi;s  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure,  and  the  Probate  Code  have 
boon  widely  odopted  in  Mii  by  tho  Woatern  Slates.  As  for  the  Field 
Civil  Code,  so  long  a  bono  of  contention  in  New  York,  where  it  has 
lately  again  failed  of  adoption,  California  has  already  borrowed  it  and 
put  it  into  practice,  while  Dakota  hiis  done  the  same  thing.  Iowa, 
Ifontana.  and  other  "Weatcm  Slates  and  Territories  have  carried  codifi- 
cation very  far,  and  their  Codes  are  largi'-ly  based  upon  the  work  of 
Now  Y'crk.  Tho  Far  West  has  ex-idenlly  not  a  single  Iwinge  of  fear 
that  codiBcation  may  arrest  tbe  natural  and  normal  processes  of  legal 
development ! 

The  scope  and  extent  of  this  article  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
the  real  initiatiTe  in  ^Vestem  Stat«  legialaticm,  and  the  degree  to 
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whicH  class  interest  pre^-ails.  with  illustrations  from  the  work  of  K«c*nt 
seanons.  But  perhaps  1  may  slill  be  indulged  for  a  few  &ent<-nC(n. 
A  Western  Legislature  spends  nearly  half  its  brief  session  in  oi^tmizing 
and  getting  fairly  ready  for  work.  It  con  originate  very  little.  It 
can  only  imper&ictly  digest  what  ia  submitted  to  it.  The  committees 
Bcratiniae,  more  or  less  carefully,  the  Bills  referred  to  them  ;  the  I^-gis- 
lature,  aa  a  whole,  scrutinizes,  more  or  less  carefully,  the  measures 
reported  back  from  oommittees ;  and  the  Governor  scrutinizes,  more  or 
Jess  carefully,  the  Bills  sent  up  for  his  signature.  The  Governor  is 
inclined  to  throw  responsibility  njmn  the  Houses;  the  Houses  are 
inclined  to  throw  it  upon  the  committees ;  and  the  committees — fre- 
quently not  verj"  competent  to  jndge  new  Bills,  and  not  rerj-  familiar 
with  the  laws  already  existing — throw  hack  the  responsilrih't^'  upon 
the  member  who  introduced  the  Bill,  or  the  interest  reprewnted  by  it. 
And  so  class  Ingialation  abonnds.  The  farmers,  through  thi>ir  Grangn 
Organisations  or  Allinnces,  formulate  the  moasores  they  deairo,  and 
send  them  up  to  the  Legislature.  The  Knights  of  Labonr  frame,  demsndt 
and  secure  most  extraordinary  laws,  instanrcA  being  a  Ijubour  Lien 
Law  and  a  Bailroad  Tjiability  IjAw,  enacted  in  1B87  in  Minnesota,  that 
am  almost  incredibly  abimrd  in  certain  pATticnlars.  Thna,  also,  the 
dairymen  combini-;  and  oecure  laws  prohibiting  olcoinargarine' — in  tbo 
interest  of  the  public  health.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperanc<( 
Union  demand  and  securo  lejppslation  putting  temperance  teaching  in 
the  public  schools,  framing  the  laws  thi'msetres,  and  dictating  the  par- 
ticular t**xt-books  to  be  usi-d.  Thi*  temperance  organ izatiojis  take  tjie 
initiative  in  legislation  aflecting  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  A 
few  men,  solicitous  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community,  place 
copies  of  the  famous  Anthony  Comstock  laws  of  New  York  in  the 
hands  of  friends  in  the  Xj^slature,  and  those  enactments  turn  up  in 
the  next  volume  of  the  session  luws,  reproduced  rtrbaitm.  So  the 
philanthropist  organizes,  in  his  young  'WeBtem  city,  a  Society  for  the 
IVvention  of  Cruelty  lo  Animals;  woiA.  presto!  the  Uenry  Bergh  Laws 
are  enacted  in  fall — the  whole  subject  not  having  secured  the  intcreatiBd 
attention  of  a  dozen  meuiliors  of  the  Legislature.  The  me<lical  men 
combine  and  draft  a  Medical  Practice  Act  so  severe  that  a  Dr.  llamnioud 
or  s  Dr.  Billings  could  not  pose  the  examination  witJiont  hiud 
cramming.  The  dentists  and  druggists  do  likewise.  These  Acta  do 
not  ftffect  those  already  in  Imsine^ii,  and  they  shut  offcomiieting  new- 
comers admirably. 

But.  in  justice,  I  must  call  nltention  to  another  and  a  better  Uinl 
of  outside  initiative  in  law-making.  I  refer  to  that  of  official  BoaiA 
and  Conunis&ions,  and  execnti^'e  officers.  The  best  new  legislation  of 
(he  Western  States  originates  with  these.  The  State  Bailroad  Cbm- 
miasions  have  advantages  for  studying  both  actual  conditions  at  homo 
and  the  ex])erience  and  laws  of  other  States  and  other  countries.  Con- 
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eequently,  they  propose  and  draft  for  the  benefit  of  the  I/egislature 
much  sound  and  careful  legislation.  The  Bureaus  of  Labour  and 
Jjabour  Statistics  also  perform  well  a  like  function.  The  wisest  echool 
laws  generally  originate  in  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  in  a  position  to  survey  the  whole 
field  at  home  and  abroad.  The  new  State  Boards  of  Corrections  and 
Charities  are  doing  wonders  to  unify  and  improve  the  elaborate  systems 
of  penal  Emd  charitable  institutions  maintained  by  all  the  Western 
States,  and  they  are  the  formulators  of  much  advanced  and  valuable 
legislation.  A  Minnesota  official,  known  as  the  Public  Examiner, 
who  oversees  the  book-keeping  and  financial  methods,  not  only  of  the 
State  departments  and  public  institutions,  but  also  of  the  counties, 
has  been  the  originator  of  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  laws. 
Important  matters  are  referred  sometimes  to  special  commissions. 
This  is  true  of  the  tax  system  in  several  States ;  and  the  results  are 
good.  Further  illustrations  need  not  be  given.  The  public  Boards 
and  officials  have  become  in  fact,  though  not  in  name  or  form,  a  part 
of  the  law-making  system  ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  the  worst  part. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  Railroad  Commissionei^, 
♦he  Labour  Commissioners,  and  the  Sujierintendents  of  Education 
all  meet  in  annual  convention  with  like  officials  and  specialists 
from  the  other  States  ;  and  the  result  of  their  interchange  of  views 
is  of  marked  advantage.  Herein,  perhaps,  lies  a  clue  to  the  legis- 
lative improvements  of  the  future.  The  tendency  will  be  towards 
expert  preliminary  work  under  public  auspices.  The  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  representative  assemblies  met  to  give  their  consent  to  taxation 
and  to  approve  or  reject  certain  propositions  of  a  statutory  nature 
affecting  the  general  interest.  For  such  responsibilities  the  popular 
assembly  is  well  designed ;  but  it  is  manifestly  unsuited  to  the  task 
of  originating  and  framing  all  the  legislation  of  a  society  so  complex, 
BO  highly  governed,  and  so  continually  enlarging  the  domain  of  govern- 
mental activity  as  that  of  the  American  States. 

Albert  Shaw. 
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SMALL  LATIN  AND  LESS  GREEK. 


'  AdcI  though  thon  hadst  small  Latice,  and  lesse  Greeke, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  ironld  not  seeks 
For  names  ;  bat  call  forth  thundring  ^&!ichilij>, 

£aripide8,  and  Sophocles  to  as, 
Pwcnvias,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead,* 
To  life  again,  to  heare  thy  Buskin  tread." 

Bus  Josaox.  i»  Prt/aee  to  Jint/iiio. 


IN  a  recent  and  happily  defunct  controversy  as  to  the  aathorship 
of  the  Shakesperian  plays,  few  things  were  more  astoiindiiig  than 
the  assertions  made  as  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  author, 
whoever  he  might  be,  with  the  literary  masterpieces  of  antiquity. 
And  there  was>  strange  to  say.  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
maintained  Shakespeare's  claims  to  thresh  the  subject  oat.  It  wxy 
be  that  those  who  had  given  the  question  careful  consideration  did  not 
care  to  mingle  in  the  controveisr.  and  those  who  did  wen  omtent  to 
suppose  that  a  nund  capable  of  acquiring  so  miraculous  an  aoqfaamt- 
ance  with  houum  nature  might  easily  come  by  technical  knowledge 
in  a  manner  not  possible  to  leser  mortals.  The  controversy  toidred 
evrtaioly  to  prv-duce  the  impression  that  there  is  something  mystoioiB 
about  Shakespeare's  classical  knowledge :  acd  that,  if  not  a  ooaTincii]^ 
argument,  at  least  a  strong  point  may  be  made  of  it  on  the  T^^f■p^iM> 
side  of  the  question.  Yet  a  careful  con^deratton  of  the  sabject  wiQ 
show  that,  so  far  from  the  s:iiall  Latin  and  less  Greek  having  to  he 
stretched  to  cover  his  acquaintanceship  with  antiquity,  the  larger  pmpir* 
tioQ  of  it  might  have  l:«en  SL-quir^d  wtrhccc  any  Ladn  or  Greek  at  alL 
la  dealiasc  wiyi  the  wvrfc  of  a  man  capable  to  a  marrelliTcs  degree  rf 
^similatiij:  the  thoughts  of  othrrs,  and  whciz  we  know  to  have  had 
a:  leas  coie  learned  friend,  ^e  expect  to  £:id  scne  aarvesc  from  acker 
mens  lawjuirs.  "Hiere  are,  :or  i:::si:a=ce,  traces  in  tie  pl*ys  o£  Ae 
inirence  of  I'^tc.  p^tacly  acqzir^  1:1  ixcr-rrsadcn.  5:r  uecher 
Socrstes*  nor  any  i-:^Ttaii;  zr-emiwr  ci  his  lellcwship  are  allixiied  to 
by  Shakei?peare.  who  rakes  repeated  use  ot*  s^ch  sczciac^^  aa  k» 
jvsswses. 


*  la -raw 


w«3  knrwaia  &qd^s&  Tfaenraz*.  ac  Taws  aimx  Oatnea't  smx. 
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Ooa  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  &  sabject  of  tills 
nature  only  by  broadly  comparing  such  large  quantities  as  these  :  the 
general  bnik  of  clasmc  legend  and  history ;  the  portion  of  that  bulk 
with  which  Shakespeare  wis  acquainted  ;  the  amount  of  antiquo 
legend  and  history  that  was  translated  into  English  and  printed  and 
pnblishod  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  that  portion  of  it  U>  whicli,  as 
far  as  we  can  tell,  he  coold  only  hare  hod  access  by  reading  it  in  t!io 
tongues  in  which  it  was  written.  This  lost  is,  of  conrse,  an  uncertain 
quantity ;  the  age  being  one  of  scholarship,  in  which  njanuwcript. 
tnmslations  abounded.  According  to  Isaac  D'lsraelif  "  the  classical 
rniza1>eth  introduced  another  literary  fashion ;  having  translated  the 
*  Ilercnies  (Etteus,'  she  made  it  fashionable  to  translate  Greek 
tragedies."" 

The  earliest  Shakespearian  play  on  a  classical  snbject  is  the ' '  Coniedy 
of  Errors."  the  plot  of  which  ia  founded  on  Plautus,  and  it  is  probably 
not  merely  a  coincidence  that  there  existed  in  print  a  translation  of 
this  one  comedy  of  the  itomau  poet's,  under  the  following  heading  :— 

"  McncecDii 
A  pleasant  and  tine  Con- 
ceited Conitudie,  tukou  out  of  the  most  ex- 
Mllent  wittio  Poet  PLAUTUa 
Chosen  purposely  from  out  the  rest,  as  least  hamoruU,  and 
yet  most  doliphtfnll- 
written  in  Eiif,'IU-h  by  W.  W. 

In  the  printer's  preface  to  thiH  book  he  says:  "The  writer  hereoT 
(loving  KeaderK)  having  diverse  of  tins  Poettea  Comedies  KngHshed  for 
the  use  and  delight  of  his  private  friends,  who  in  Plantus  owne  words 
are  not  able  to  nnderstand  them :  I  have  prevailed  so  far  with  him  aa 
to  let  this  one  go  fartiier  abi"Oad,  for  a  public  recreation  and  delight." 

This  preface  shows  us  that  it  was  not  nnnsual  at  that  time  to 
translate  the  classics  into  English  without  any  immediate  idea  of 
pnblication  ;  and  that  it  is  a  mi.<rtake  to  assume  that  no  translations 
were  accessible  except  those  in  print.  Not  a  hundred  years  later, 
Hobbes  of  ifalmesbnry  translated  the  *'Iliad"and  "  Odyssey"  into 
English  verse,  as  a  sort  of  holiday  recreation,  when,  having  attained 
his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  considered  that  he  had  fairly  done  with 
serious  work,  "Why,  then,  did  I  write  it? "he  asks  in  his  pre- 
face ;  ifplying,  "  Because  I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Why  publish 
it  ?  Because  I  thought  it  might  take  off  my  adversaries  from  showing 
their  folly  upon  my  more  serious  writings,  and  set  them  npon  my 
verses  to  show  their  wisdom." 

These  extracts  show  a  temper  very  different  from  that  of  our  own 

*  I  tmre  b«pn  tnuiblf  to  Hnd  107  authoritj  for  this  staleiDent,  nnd  it  u  in  itxclf  a 
paidinK  t}Ot,  M  tlHi  "  Hi-rculci  (Etaiiis  "  is  b  I^tin  play  b;  &a)«:ii.  Another  p)»r  h^ 
Sauoft  (the  "  UcnnilM  Pureiu  ")  U  fotin<le«]  on  the  "  H«aklet( "  of  Enripidu* ;  and  thut 
]»tt«r  nifty  be  the  Qr«ek  tiufrct);  inl«Dde<l.  Thv  statement,  though  not  litenUtv  acca- 
imt«,  hM,  doabUen,  uow  antbrntiG  fonndfllion,  uid  lDdirat«»  that  to  tnuiHUit«  tba 
Ontk  drooaa  «w  Eutlcnable  la  tb«  Sluabcttuui  age. 
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time  with  regard  to  transtatJoD ;  the  recentl)^  cltsooTer^  claenc  auUiora 
had  a  freshness  for  the.  Boholars  of  tliat  day  which  has  nuc0,  in  Bome 
measure,  evaporated.  ^ 

Shakespeare  bad  soma  ocqaatntance  with  Virgil,  and  a  con&ider-H^ 
able  knowledge  of  Ovid'a  subject  matter ;  witness  tie  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  the  clown's   play  ia  "AMidBummer  Night'a   Drfam,'' and 
unmerous  allnaions.     Marlow  translatfid   the  "  Ele^ea  of  Ovid,"  aiid_ 
there  doubtless  existed,  in  mannscript,  rersions  of  other  of  his  pucmi 
Doubtless,  too,  id  those  days,  a  good  tistencif  mij^ht  Ifarn  all  that 
plnywright  would   need  of  untrauslaU'd  classics   from   the  society 
scholars;  we  may  imagine  that  some  "learned    Thc^bon"  supplie 
Shakespeare  with  a  fond  of  inforuiatinn  about  tJie  **  Old  Mantoan,* 
and  Ovidins  Naso  offiirding  at  ttic  sumo  timn  the  mod<-l  from  which  the' 
schoolmaster  Holofcmcs  was  drawn.     But,  on  the  whole,  it  sooms  more 
likely  that  Shafcespeam  extmctod  what  he  wantfd  from  t.hpse  poets 
by  a  laborions  use  of  his  small    l^tin.      If  he  conld,  without  tronble_ 
to  himself,  have  got  at  all  the  subject  matter  of  Plautus,  theno 
Ik-  no  special  reason  why  he  should  choose  aa  a  theme  the  one  sUuy  i 
his  that  hod  apptared   in   Kiiglisli    font).     In  Ovid,  too,  we  find 
studies  sternly  directed  and  limited  to  material  for  his  own  art.  Wit 
Ovid  as  a  story-teller  he  was  fairly  familiar;  with  Ovid  as  the  aatbc 
of  the  "  Art  of  Love,"  and  the  "  Elegit's,"  he  seems  to  have  cone 
himself  no  more  than  he  did  with  Horace,  or  any  other  Latin  writ 
whose  productions  would   not  be  directly  useful  to  the  playwright 
He  thowg  no  ugns  of  pleasui-e  in  the  perusal  of  the  Latin  poeU  :  th< 
eulogy  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  on  Vijgil  and  Ovid  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  pedaut  Ilolofernes,  and  is  in  itself  ridiculous. 

Bo  with  PlutATch,  whom  he  read  in  North's  translutiou.  'Where 
Plutorcli  gives  him  useful  information,  ho  studies  him  with  care,  and 
fnllows  him  point  by  point  with  the  utmost  closeness.  When 
Plutui-eh  forsakes  for  a  moment  the  business  of  providing  the  dramAtist 
with  subject  malter,  and  pauses  to  moralize  on  the  similatitiea  be- 
tween this  famous  Greek  and  that  renowned  Koman,  Shakespeare 
aF«ail8  him  with  pitiless  ridicule,  in  the  iuimitalily  ludicrous  parallel 
of  Fluellen's  between  Alexander  and  Uarry  of  Monmouth.  In 
Plutarch  Shakespeare  found  Iho  moterial  for  his  poem  on  "  Lurroce," 
and  for  four  plays,  "  Coriolanus,''  "Timon,"*  "  Julius  Caisar,"  aad 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  as  well  as  the  character  of  Theseos  in 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  That  he  used  the  translation  of  Noril 
will  be  obvious  lo  any  one  who  takes  tlie  pains  to  compare  thll 
version  with  the  phiya  derived  fVom  it.  Indeed,  tho  diction  of  Ne 
seems  to  have  rccnrred  to  Shakespeare  when  engaged  on  other  plaj 

•  Mr.  nomnflly  mwirtji   thiit  Titcrm  w»«  dftivrd  ''fttim  lb«  niil.rmii" 
LucImi."     a*  »  inoiiUr  of    (act.    ilie    fuut-iful   mi'l    |iLilv*v|ihlo   c<jti 
TIMQ!!.  U  MlZJ^NeFQllOr.  would  Dot  have  Itclpc^  ShakeapmTa  n...< ..  ..   uo 
Irnovin  it.  wbcrcM  be  mailc  nmplc  om  of  ihe  uiMdoWs  tcUted  h/  Plutucli  about 
Tlmon.  
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than  Uiose  foanded  on  Plut^arcb.     North  speaks  of  "  Menecrates  aad 

MenUr   notable  pirates."     for  the  sake   of  hia  verae,  Shakespeare 

chaogos  ibia  to 

"  3Ienacmtci  and  Ucnax,  famous  pirBtae." 

But  Onino  addresses  Antonio  in  "  Twelfth  Night"  as 

'-  Notable  pjntic !  " 

The  imagination  which  etiahled  Shakeitpoare  so  viridly  to  re-creAte 
the  heroGs  of  antiquity  has  i«*ndt*d  to  oonfasc  critictttm  as  to  tha 
records  from  which  lie  dmw  hie  materials.  Some  of  the  characters  in 
**Troiln3  and  CrMsida"  are  no  less  stalely  than  the  same  personi^es 
OS  depicted  by  ^Kachyliis  and  Sophocles,  and  are  nobler  than  their 
ooonterparts  in  Kanpides.  Yet  that  Shakespeare  was  completely 
anac<|auiited  with  the  Greek  drama  is  capable  of  a  more  convincing; 
proof  than  the  merely  negative  one  that  no  passage  in  his  works  givee 
a  hint  that  he  know  even  the  names  of  the  great  Athenian  tragedians. 

Looking  at  the  remains  of  the  great  tragic  writers  we  find  tlial  tho 
Btorj-  most  characteristic  of  that  splendid  phase  of  literature  is  that  of 
Orestes.  Of  the  seven  esistiug  dramas  of  JEschylus,  three  form  an 
Orestoia  i>r  history  of  tiiia  hero,  in  two  of  which  he  is  the  most  pro- 
minCDt  Ggure.  In  the  sevea  plays  of  Sophocli-s  he  is  the  leading 
male  character  of  one — ^the  "  Electra."  In  the  more  numerous  works  of 
Earipidea  he  appears  in  nu  fewer  than  fuur  pinys.  He  is  of  the  first 
importianoe  in  the  "  Electra ''  and  the  •'  Orest^-s,"  and  in  a  conspicuous 
Bgure  in  the  **  Andromache  "  and  thy  "  Iphigema  in  Tauris."* 

Orestes  is  neither  menliom'd  nor  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  and 
though  (from  what  source  we  Khali  pri-seuliy  see)  this  poet  was 
familiar  with  Agami'mnon  as  the  leader  of  the  Greek  host  against 
Troy,  with  llie  death  of  that  hero,  and  Uie  revenge  taken  by  his  son, 
he  is  seemingly  unacquainted.  Tliis  is  the  more  sigitificant  that  tho 
story  of  the  revenge  of  Orestes  is  not  only  very  like  that  of  Hamlet ; 
it  in,  when  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  almost  identical  with  it. 

In  both  canes  a  king  is  killed  by  a  near  relation,  who  succeeds  to 
the  throne,  and  is  finally  killed  by  the  king's  son.  In  both  cases  the 
king  is  a  military  hero,  famous  for  special  achievements,  and  the 
ufmrper  a  mean  and  unworthy  character.  In  both  coses  tlie  hero  is 
prompted  to  his  revenge  by  aupemataral  means — Orestes  by  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  and  Hamlet  by  his  father's  ghost.  In  both  cases  tho 
□surper  paves  the  way  to  hia  crime  by  the  sednction  of  tho  qneen, 
and  marries  her  after  tho  crime  is  committed-  In  the  later  story  tho 
q^neen  u  possibly  not  guilty  of  any  direct  accession  to  her  hasband'a 

*  '  ■  '~'']y  rcmliu  hi«  liii[)ortiuic<!.  we  muM  rcinember  tJuit,  out  of  over  ei{ffUs 
r\  . r.trodncvl  l>v  thu  Grn-k  lrii);n<:  wriU-M*  (if  we  rxrcpt  IJib  go(]<)eit!i  AUienoj, 

cul  commoa  to  ihtm  all.     Of  thcBO  Jiit  -Atprii«miiou,  Clyt«tnneslra,  Oraetos, 

pTlBOt-K,  anil  Elpcira-  bclcmg  lo  the  storv  of  Orc^tco.  The  remaining'  ch&mctcr  i>  that 
dC  Aiiti^onr.  wlio.  AS  wellKfl  btr  father  CKdipas.  in  tnunselj  characurristic  of  thisphASO 
ot  poetrr.  N«ilbiT  nf  thrvn  nrc  mr):tiuQecl  hy  Shklcusnouv,  thongh  nomc  idtiinLiania  in 
**Kiag  f«u  "  could  «cain;«  lutvc-  fu]e<t  to  ffugg«9t  to  oim  porallcf  Keoef  in  Sopboclcs 
1 1  be  Sad  boco  BWare  ot  them. 
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death,  and  her  pimishment  is  accidental.  In  the  sterner  Greek  tale, 
Clytemnestra  shares  to  the  full  in  the  murder  of  Agamenmon,  and 
receives  her  death  at  the  hands  of  her  son. 

The  story  of  Orestes,  had  Shakespeare  known  of  it,  would  certainly 
hare  been,  alluded  to  by  Hamlet,  who  was,  as  far  as  his  aathor's  l«e 
could  carry  him,  fond  of  classical  allusions,  referring  freely  to  Jnlins 
Caesar  and  Alexander,  Hyperion,  Niobe,  HercQles,  the  Nemean  lioiit 
and  80  forth. 

Polonius,  describing  the  repertoire  of  the  players,  'says — 

"  Seaeca  cannot  be  too  heavy  "  [for  tbem]  "  nor  PlaatoB  too  light " — 

as  if  they  chiefly  performed  versions  of  the  classics.  Bat  HAmlet, 
requiring  a  play  for  a  special  purpose,  takes  them  out  of  this  categoiy, 
though  he  need  not  have  done  so  had  Shakespeare  been  familiar  with 
the  tragedies  of  Seneca,*  but  might  have  found  among  them  a  play 
to  suit  his  intention  as  well  as  the  imaginary  "  Got^ago."  Hamlefs 
comments  on  the  play  as  it  is  performed  might  be  transferred  to  the 
Boman  drama  with  little  more  than  a  change  in  the  names. 

"  Haulet.  This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  MycencB  :  Ago- 
viemrum  is  the  King's  name ;  his  wife,  Clytemnestra,  you  shall 
see  anoQ :  'tis  a  knavish  piece  of  work. 
This  is  one  ^gisthus,  nephew  to  the  King. 
He  rnurders  him  at  a  banquet  for's  estate.    His  name's  Aga/memnon,    Tbe 
.story  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice  Latin.    You  shall  see  anon  how  tbe 
murderer  gets  the  love  of  Agamemnon's  wife." 

Milton  accurately  describes  the  Greek  tragedy  as — 

*'  Presenting  Thebes'  or  Pelops'  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  diiine.' 

The  characteristic  Theban  figures,  (Edipua,  Jocasta,  Creon,  Antigone, 
Eteocles,  and  Polynices,  are  not  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  any  more 
than  Pelops,  Thyestes,  Orestes,  and  Electra,  or  Agamemnon,  except  in 
bis  character  as  the  Greek  general  before  Troy.  The  end  of  "A  Winter's 
Tale"  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  part  of  the  "  Alcestis"  of  Euripides; 
the  mental  attitude  of  Leontes  in  the  fifth  act  being  very  like  that  of 
Admetus,  as  he  reflects  on  the  virtues  of  his  lost  wife.  But  there  is 
no  hint  in  the  play  that  Shakespeare  was  aware  of  this  coincidence  ; 
any  more  than  there  is,  in  any  of  his  writings,  an  indication  that  he 
knew  the  story  of  Alcestis,  or  the  exploit  of  Hercules  which  restored 
her  to  her  husband.  It  is  in  the  "  Tale  of  Troy  Divine  "  that  we  find 
clearest  proofs  of  the  authorities  that  Shakespeare  employed. 

The  criticism  of  to-day  accepts  Homer  as  the  one  authority  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trojan  story ;  but  this  is  comparatively  a  recent 
conclusion.  In  the  time  of  Byzantine  scholarship,  commentators 
believed  that  they  possessed  no  less  than  four  contemporary  accounts 
of  the  Trojan   war,  written  by  men  who  took  an  actual  part  in  the 

*  The  tragedies  of  Beneca  were  translated  into  English  by  Jotin  Btodley,  and  pub- 
liflbedinl666. 
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^ege.  The«6  four  special  correspondents  were  Si^^hus  of  Cob,  the 
secretory  of  Teucer ;  Cormnns,  »  discipl*  of  Pftlamedes ;  Dares,  a 
Trojau  priest ;  and  Dictya  of  Crete,  the  companion  of  IdomenenH. 
Tzotaj'-'s,  the  ttcholiaat  of  Lycoplirou,  evi-u  goea  so  far  aa  to  point  out  that 
Bonier  takes  the  faolii  in  hiii  poem  from  Diotys.  Corlnnus  and  Sisy- 
phus of  Cos  are  inerolj"  names  to  us  ;  but  Latin  traQsIationa  BtiK 
exist  of  tho  works  attributed  to  Dart's  and  to  Dictys.  These  writings 
are  not  only  far  later  than  Homer,  but  were  in  all  probability  composod 
oft<ir  Virgil  and  Ovid  had  re-handled  the  stoiy  of  IVoy.  A  Dares 
makes  a  aingle  appearance  in  the  "  Iliad ;"  he  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(*'  II."  book  V.)  as  a  priest  of  Yalcan,  and  then  he  disappears  :  and  a 
Dares  ai>pear3  in  the  ''^Eneid,"  who,  aa  he  accompanied  the  hero  of  the 
poem  from  Troy,  may  be  the  same  personage ;  bat  Virgil  docs  not 
aUiide  to  his  litorarj*  abilities. 

.^ian  (writing  abont  a.d.  110)  says  in  his  history : 

Kai     Tov    i^pvya    i)i    ^afUfrn,    oii    ^pvytav    WtaSa    trt    Ktu    vuv 
turoatatflfUvitv  ot6a  irpo  Ofiijpou  Kal  roiirov  ytvta&at  ^tyovat.* 

jdJUian,  then,  knew  the  original  Greek  of  Dares,  which  has  now  van- 
idied ;  but  appears  to  have  had  his  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity.  Tho 
Ijfttin  titusslattouj  e^tigting  at  pi*eseiit,  has  been  ascribed  to  Cornelius 
Kepos  ;  au  ascription  that  scholars  of  Latimty  reject  with  licom  and 
tinauimity.  Au  amusing  skirmish  took  place  over  this  author,  in  the 
columns  of  a  moruing  paper,  between  Mr.  PoanoHy  and  a  leader 
writer,  Tho  former  was  rebuked  by  the  latter  for  clasidng  Uarea 
among  Greek  autho™.  Mr.  Doiim-lly,  who  had  apparently  been  right 
by  miiiml venture  only,  accepted  his  reboke,  merely  inarnniring  at  tho 
iieeilUiHs  diKplay  of  scholarsliijj  that  was  broaght  to  bear  on  him.  Tho 
earliest  printed  copy  of  Dares  is  dated  Venice,  1472,  but  a  mfmuscript 
of  the  tenth  century  is  said  to  Ix-  in  existence. 

After  thia  dry  chronology,  the  history  of  the  book  of  Dictys  of 
^f^be  oomea  with  a  refrei<hing  breath  of  romance ;  it  sounds  almost 
ce  the  I)eginniii<;  of  a  modem  novel.  Dictys  accompanied  the  King 
'  Cret«  to  the  Trojan  War,  and  wrote  a  historj*  of  it.  After  his  return  he 
gave  orders  that  his  precious  manoscript  shoold  be  buried  with  him 
in  his  tomb,  Thia  was  accordingly  done ;  and  the  hero  and  his 
Iiist/>ry  were  enshrined  in  a  magnificent  monumfnt,  which  remained 
undiaturbi^d  for  aboot  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  ^mo  thi^  tomb  was  shattered  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  manu- 
script of  Dictys  again  aaw  tho  light.  It  was  found  by  shepherds, 
who  carried  it  to  the  Empfjror  Nero ;  they  were  richly  rewarded  for 
the  troiivaiKx,  and  Nero  caiitied  the  precious  manoscrtpt  to  bo  trans- 
lated from  its  original  archaic  form  into  Greek,  and  afterwards  into 
Latin.     This  charming  story,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  ia  scouted 

•  Ami  thty  say  that  Dares  the  Phrygian,  wbow  rbr7sian  Uiad  I  kavw  to  b«  jot  io 
exJstcDCt,  wu  before  Homer. 
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by  criticiiini,  and  a  lat^r  date  thaQ  that  of  Nero  ia  attached  to  thaHj 
composition  of  the  history  of  Dictys.      Li^niprif:!^  is  inclined  to  place 
it  in  tlie  fiftwntli  century,  but  thia  is  too  late,  as  Suidas,  writing  in  ^ 
the  twelfth  century,  refers  to  it.     In  I»atin,  Dares  and  Dlctfs  w«K^^f 
nsaally  prinl«d  together  in  a  single  rolunie ;  they  made  ibetr  appear- 
ance  in  English  under  the  following  quaint  title:* — 

THE    AVN- 

CIENT   IIISTUBIK  AKD 

ooely  trewe  and  ayncere  enmlde  of 
the  warrea  betwixte  tbo  Gredana  aod  the 
Ti-oyans,  and  aiil»i?qnentty  of  the  fyrst  over- 
cyan  of  the  aitncient  and  famouse  Cytyo  of 
lioyo  under  Lamedon  the  King,  aod  of  the 
laste  nod  fynali  destruction  of  the  snme  un- 
der Pryam  wrytten  by  Daretus  a  Troyftii 
and  Dictos  a  Grecian  both  souldiours  and 
present  in  all  the  aayde  wnrreft  and  dige- 
sted in  Latyn  by  the  lerned  Ouydo 
C'olutnpnis  and  fiythea 
translated  into  en- 
ftb'^he  vetse 
by  tlolin  LydgHte  moncke 
of  Burye,  and  newly 
imprinted.     An.  M. 
D.L.V. 

Jdin  LydgatA  anderr&t«d  his  own.  share  iu  thin  oompiJation  in 
aaying  only   that   he  translated    it    into    Kn|;^li!ih    vcrae.      He    alio 
'*  digested  "  into  it  the  story  of  Troilua  and  Cn-ssida,  from  Chanoer^^J 
together  vilh  an  cncominm  on  that  author,  -nliom  Uo  admired.      AndH 
at  times  he  calls  npon  Homer,  of  whom  he  did  not  think  highly,  to 
blush  for  his  opinions.     The  leisure  of  the  cloister  allowed  him   tine 
to  diversify  his  work  with  numeroua  addresses  to  his  reader,  and  to 
*'  Uuydo,"  whom  he  is  translating.     If  it  were  not  one  of  tho  mc 
exasperating,  this  book  of  Lydgat«'s  would  probably    be    tho  mc 
tedious  literary  production  in  existenoe. 

And  from  this  dull  book  Shakei^are  drew  his  material  for  the  magni- 
fioent  play  of  ■'  TroLlus  and  Cressida"  :  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  hisj 
hands  have  all  the  splendour  and  fire  of  Homer  and  the  tragediana,  ht 
an  examination  of  the  play  will  show  that  they  were  drawn  from  a  tc 
late  version  of  the  Trojan  stor}-.     for  the  ■■  Tale  of  Troy  Divine  "  necer 
ceased  to  grow,  and  to  assimilate  fresh  matter  to  itself  from   tbe  ti 
of  Homer  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  story  of  Troilns  am 
Cressida  was  devised,  and  ingeniously  dovetailed  into  it.      ^'iKcfayloaj 
and  Sophocles  changed  the  Homeric  characters  very  little;   EnnptdflF.i 
if  he  ailded  something  of  human  pathos  to  them,  very  certainly 
diminished  their  heroic  and  typical  character. 

The   story  of   Ueroules  slaying  a  searmonster  that  opprcaaed  1 

*  CastDO  bad  miviotiilv  pobIiEbc>3  a  Storr  of  Tror  immediately  tnui»Utcd  fnaa 
French  of  It.  Le  Venr.  tmt  imfattblT  dcriTed  from  Doras. 
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knra  of  Troy  by  demanding  tbe  yearly  tribute  of  a  virgin,  of  liis  being 
ivfased  the  kaad  of  Hesioue,  daughter  of  King  Loomedon,  that  had 
b^t-n  promised  him,  and  of  hia  besieging  and  taking  the  town  in 
revenge,  is  later  than  Homer  and  tho  tragedians,  and  in  not  menlJonod 
by  tiiem.  Orid  relates  it,  and  it  is  included  in  Lydgate'i)  book.  It 
forma  tho  Bubjiict  of  those  beantiful  linen  of  Shakespeare's: — 


"  Mow  bo  goea, 
Wltb  no  li;w  presence,  but  with  mach  more  lore, 
Thftn  yoang  Alcidsv,  when  hu  flid  rodnon 
Tbe  Tlrgfn  triboto  paid  by  hnntiiig  Trojr 
To  the  aea<uoQat*r  :  I  Hbuid  fur  Mu-'riflue ; 
Tbs  reet  Aloof  arc  the  Daidudau  wim, 
Wilb  blearM  visagos.  oomc  fonb  to  ?ifl« 
lbs  iwiw  of  the  «zploit.     Go,  ll^rculra  I 


Live  tbou,  I  Itv« :  with  miKli,  tuucfa  more  ^mav 
I  view  tbe  flght,  thaii  iboa  tliat  nikk'.'it  the  fray. 


^H  The  poet  Lyoophron,  the  obscnrit^  of  whose  language  gained  him 
^^Hhe  nbkname  of  Tg7iehrtisit.%  givt-a  n  grotesque  version  of  thia  incidi^nt. 
Haocording  to  him  Uerculea  clod  himself  in  armour  from  head  to  foot 
and  leaped  into  the  month  of  tho  sea-beast,  n-ho  was  expecting  to 
swallow  Hesionc.  Tho  result  to  tiio  njonstor's  digestion  was  as 
disastrous  aa  that  following  the  administration  of  the  '*  lumps ''  by  the 
Daniol  of  the  Apocrypha  to  the  Dragon.  One  is  hardly  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  unfi^Hng  hero,  after  >iponding  three  comfort-l«HS  days  in 

Kio  creature's  interior,  emerged  withont  bis  Imir. 
Pftlyxena,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  makes  her  tirst  appearance  with 
le  last  of  tbe  three  dramatists^.     In  Euripides'  "  Hecuba,"  she  is 
illed  on  tbe  tomb  of  Achilles,  in  revenge  for  that  hero's  deaths  and 
at  the  express  demand  of  his  shade.     Ovid  and  Virf;il  repeat  this 
incidi^nt,  bat  later  writers  straufi^ly  change  it  into  a  kind  of  Itomeo 
and  Juliet    love    story   between    Achilles  and  the  Trojan   princess. 
According  to  them,  ho  is  killed  in  an  attempt  to  gain  on   interview 
with  her,  and  fiho  sacrifices  hertiolf  on  his  tomb.      Shakespeare  takes 
view  of  the  case  from  Lydgatc.     Thcro  was  a  general  desire  on 
o  part  ol  tho  later  killers  of  tho  Trnjan  tale  to  connect  a  sentimental 
o  story  witJi  Achilles,  which  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  Pcn- 
ilea  on  the  scene :  a  sort  of  feminine  Rhesus,  who  oomes  to  assist 
tho  IVojans  towards  the  end  of  the  war.     Achilles,  according  to  some 
versions,  was  in  love  with  her  during  her  life;  according  to  others, 
having  slain  her  in    Hght,  he  was  struck  with  hi-r  heanty  as  he  dis- 
armed her  dead   body.     Sir  Toby  Bolch,   when  Maria  retires  aft^-r 
unfolding  tier  scheme  against  Malvolio,  salates  her  with  **  Good-night, 
Fentbesilea ! " 

The  most  startling  change  in  the  slory,  betwixt  the  Homeric  and 

tbe  Virpilian  times,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhna,  the 

ton  of  Achilles.     Uo  came  to  the  Greek  camp  in  the  last  year  of  tiie 

uege,  and  received  the  name  of  Neoptolemus — the  new  warrior.      He 

mentioned  in  the  "  Iliad,"  but  does  not  appear  upon  the  scene  ;  in 

"  Odyssey,"  Ulysses,  in  addressing  the  shade  of  Achilles,  gives  a 
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splemlul  description  uf  the  valonr  and  ebquencn  of  Neopiolemiu.  In 
the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  tlii?  cbamcter  of  Neoptolentus  is  fintiier 
developed  ;  eloquent,  loyal,  and  of  dauntless  courage,  ho  displays  a 
generous  hnmanit)*  and  unsellistiness  rh&t  make  him  tlie  mosl  eyn- 
patlietic  of  all  the  noblo  figures  of  the  Trojan  story.  When  TeJ^- 
machns.  in  the  ''Odyssey,"  arrives  at  the  Court. of  Menelans  and  Helen, 
he  finds  that  they  have  just  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  their  daughter 
with  Neoptolenms  ;  who  has  carried  her  away  to  hia  kingdom  of 
Pthia.  Amid  the  toils,  the  d<*spcnit.p  perils,  and  the  delayed  succrss 
of  the  "Odyssey,"  this  wedding  of  the  gentler  son  of  the  Hon-likf 
Achilles  to  the  prosperously  named  Hemxione,  daughter  of  Helf D 
in  the  time  of  her  inuoceat  wifehood,  opens  before  us  a  vista  of  trao- 
quiUity.  A  somewhat  n^^ttre  personage  in  the  hands  of  Ennp)dcs 
(for  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  his  njarrying  Andromache  against 
her  inclination  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  outrage,  or  as  doing  the  best 
tliat  could  be  done  for  one  inevitably  forlorn),  Tyrrhus  becomes, 
with  the  later  vrrit-ers,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  revelling  in  the  savap 
mafisacre  of  the  defenceless.  It  is  plain  from  which  phase  of  tb« 
story  is  drawn  *'the  hellish  Pjrrhus"  of  whom  Hamlet  recitva.  In 
"  TroiluH  and  Cre&sida,"  Ulysses  Epeaks  to  Achillea  of  hia  son  b»^ 

" .  ~  JOMPg  FyrrLiu  now  nt  home." 

And  labor  on  Hector  says : — 

"Not  NcopLolunuB  BO  mtniiilp, 
Od  wlii».t?  brigtit  cicAt  Kitnio  w[tb  b«r  loud'st  Oyos 
Crlva.  'Tliis  U  be,'  coulil  [iromUe  to  hitorcU 
A  thought  of  added  honour  lom  frow  Hector." 

This  is  explicable  when  we  see  that  Lydgate  (or^  perfaaps,  "  tinydo' 
before  him)  finds  the  two  dilferont  phases  of  Pyrrhns  so  difficult  tu 
reconcile  that  he  is  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  muking  him  into  two 
Bopamte  personages,  for  which  his  double  name  afibrds  some  con- 
venience. In  this  Shakespeare  follows  him.  A  similar  inaccuracy 
occots  in  **A  Slidsummer  Ni^t's  l>re«mi"  where  Hippolyta  and 
Antiopo  are  spoken  of  as  different  people. 

That  Khakc«peoro  gathered  the  bnib  of  his  Troy-lore  from.  Lydgate 
seems  more  likely,  from  his  adopting  as  the  central  incident  of  hit 
play  the  loves  of  Troilna  and  Oressida,  a  mediffival  mventiaB,  of 
which  there  is  no  hint  in  classic  writers. 

Where  a  personation  of  Hector  is  introduced  on  the  atoge,  io 
'•  Ijove'a  Labour's  Lost," Shakespeare,  in  finding  words  for  him,  oatunlly 
bethinks  him  of  Lydgate. 

"Tbo  wrmiimtent  Hnrs.  of  iukcca  Ihe  alinigbtj', 
Uai«  Hedur  a  gift,  the  lielr  of  lUoo," 

evidently  contains  a  rominisconce  of 

"  O  mynbly  M«w.  Ibut  with  ihv  Hlerno  lyffhl 
In  mxmjb  baat  the  power  And 'the  mvf;h^ 
And  twined  ut  rrau  eostft  ty)  occideiil 
Tlie  myglity  lonle^  tb»  god  Artuipplatt." 
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with  which  Lydgate's  prologue  commenceB.  The  trace  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Trojana  in  "  Troilu8  and  Creasida  "  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  Btemuess  of  the  Homeric  Btory,  and  is  evidently  derived  from 
chapter  25  of  Lydgate,  of  which  the  heading  is 

"  How  dur^ing  a  trewea  of  III  monthes 
Hector  ^ralkcd  into  the  Grekes  hoste,  and 
of  the  talke  liadde  betwy xte  Achylles 
and  hym." 

^e  play  that   Hamlet  describes  as  having  been  "  caviare   to    the 

^neral "  has  its  interest  in  connection  with  this  point. 

Shakespeare's  opinion  of  M^low  varied  from  time  to  time ;  perhaps, 

writing  impulsively,  he  treated  him  according  to  the  mood  of  the 

moment.     The 

"  Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  t^y  saw  of  might, 
'  Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  eight  t'  '* 

of  "  As  yon  Like  it "  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  Marlow's  memory  ;  but 
ancient  Pistol,  with  his  scraps  of  bombastic  verse,  is  not  merely  a 
satire  on  Marlow's  style,  but  is  in  all  probability  a  ludicrous  picture 
■of  the  man  himself.  The  scene  ("  2nd  Henry  IV."  ii.  4)  wherein  Pistol 
quotes  the  "  pampered  jades  of  Asia  "  wants  only  that  Pistol  should 
be  hurt  to  death,  instead  of  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  to  have  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  received  account  of  that  scene  at  Deptford 
where  Christopher  Marlow  came  by  his  end. 

The  play  that  Hamlet  describes  is  obviously  Marlow's  *'  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage,"  and  the  speech  begun  by  Hamlet,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  first  player,  is  not  a  parody,  but  an  imitation  of 
Marlow :  an  imitation  from  memory  of  the  speech  in  which  ^neas 
describes  to  Dido  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Priam. 
The  similarities  between  the  two  speeches  make  it  worth  while  to 
compare  corresponding  portions  of  them. 

Hablow.  Shakbspsabb. 

jEneas.  ffamUt, 

At  la«t  came  PyrrhuH,  fell  and  full  of  ire,  '  The  mgged  Fyrrhas,  like  the  Hyrcanian 

His  harness  dropping  blood,  and  on  bis  beast,' 

spear  — it  is  not  bo  : — it  begins  with  PjrrrhMS : — 

The  mangled  head  of  Priam's  youngest  'The  rugged  Pjirhus^he,  whose  sable 

son ;  arms. 

And,  after  him,  his  band  of  Myrmidons,  Black  as  bis  purpose,  did  the  night  re- 

With  balls  of  wild-fire  in  their  murdering  scmble 

paws, 

So  I  escaped  the  furiouH  Fyrrhus'  wrath :  Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire. 

Who  then  ran  to  the  i)atace  of  the  king.  And  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore. 

And,  at  Jove'a  altar,  finding  Priamus  With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish 

About  whose  withered  neck  hungHecuba,  Pyrrhus 

Folding  his  band  in  hers,  and  jointly  both  Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks.' 

Beating  their  breasts,  and  falbng  on  the  Firit  Player. 

ground,  '  Anon,  he  finds  him. 

Be  with  bis  falchion's  point  raised  up  at  Striking  too  short  at  Greeks ; 

once 
And  with  Megaera's  eyes  stared  in  their 

face, 
Ihreatening  a  thousand  deaths  at  every 

glance ; 
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Hablow. 

Not  rnovec]  at  all.  but  smiling  at  hut  WarN 
Tbla  butcher,  wtiiUt  his  hjuiiU  wvre  7*1 

beld  op, 
Treading:  niJon  faU  breast,  strnok  off  his 

hua&K 
At  whtcli  ibi'  frant.io  nurcn,  &<!. 

*  •  *  « 

WhereM.  he  lifted  up  his  berl-rid  limbii 
Ai)d  would  have  gropplod  with  Achillott' 

MID, 

Which  L«,  dUdainUiK.  whisked  hla  sword 

abont 
And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  king  fell 

down ; 

*  •  »  « 

Ileripped  olil  Pfl&m,a.l.  wboite latter  f^^^ 
JoTc's  marble  Blatue  'gaa  to  bend  the 

brow 
An  loftthifig  I'j^nhnu  for  th[«  wioked  net. 


80,  loaning  on  hin  Mword,  h«  3A00A  Hone 

Mill 
Viftwfng  ibe  fire  wherewith  ricli    QioD 

bum  I. 

Anna. 
0  what  became  of  aged  Hecvbat 


SllAKCSrKARK. 
Fir*t  Plas/tr. 
'  Wh4^n  flit  saw  PTTThvi  make  maUciot 

Hport 
In  loiticisK  with  his  sword  Iwr  Umhant 

limbe. 

The  inaUit  bnrat  of   clamonr  Uial  the 
Diadtt,  &c  , 

•  *  •  •  J 

iinf^iial  mntohed, 
Pynbus  at  Priatn  ilrt*4r> ;  in  m^  »trjkea 

wide; 
Bst  with  th«  whiff  and  wind  of  hb  IcQ 

sword, 


lite  Dnncrved  £&th«3-  bdI^.     Hun  Miiae> ' 

leM  lliuni, 
Soeminp  to  feel  this  blow,  with  "-"''^ 

lop 
BLnc|u>to  liix  baAc;  and  wiUi  a  UidcoB* 

crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pjrrhtu'  car :      *       * 

Efo,  a*  a  inintvl  tyrant,  Prrrlian  HUnd, 
Aod  like-  n  nenttal  to  his  will  and  luattit^ , 

Did  urtthlDg.'        •  ■  • 


Prithee,  nay  on ;  oone  to  Hecuba. 


l^e  roscmblanccs  am  too  frcqnent  to  1>e  Bccmmted  for  fay  oob- 
oidence.  Sliakeflpearc,  it  is  evident,  hod  heard  MaHow's  play ;  and. 
introducioj^  n  frngment  of  it  fnfco  his  own  trap^Jy  with  a  favonrabl* 
notice,  thougi't  liiinsit'lf  Rnfficienfcly  accnrattt  fnr  tho  ptirposo  in  Betting 
down  his  rocoltoction  of  the  points  of  thn  speedi  in  an  imitation  o( 
its  style.  Slarlow,  by  the  way,  speaks  of  tho  wn  of  Achilles  in- 
differpntly  as  Neoptolomna  and  l^yrrhus.  Introdncinjf  /Kiioas  into 
ft  i>!ay,  he  ineritahly  takes  the  Virgilian,  or,  one  may  aay,  the  Titgu 
view,  of  tlie  dostroypr  of  Troy,  but  he  evidpntly  had  in  hw  head 
Homer's  description  of  the  conrageoos  bearinj?  of  Neoptolemns  in  the 
wooden  horse  when  he  wrote  these  splendid  lines : — 

"  Tben  ho  nnlockvd  the  horse,  and  tuddcnly 
FVom  out  hifl  entralla.  Neoptolcinns, 
Ht-tlini;  his  »pcar  u^o  llic  ground,  \c\.pt  forth, 
And  after  him  a  thousand  Grecian*  inor^. 
In  whoM-  Horn  fiit-w  hliiiiod  i)m  quenchless  Are 
Tiint  nftf  r  burnt  the  pri^c  ol  A&ia.'' 

I 

The  opinion  to  which  a  study  of  his  works  lei^s  us  as  to  Shake-  ^^ 
spcare'a  ecbolarehip  was  univer^Iy  held  by  his  contemporm'ies,  andflj 
has  been  expressed  by  others  than  Ben  Jonson.  In  *'  The  Hetiim  ^" 
from  Parnassus,"  a  piny  printed  in  .Shafcespeart!*s  lifetime,  his  fellow- 
actor,  Wilttnm  Kemp,  is  introduced  un  the  stage,  and  made  to  aay : 
"  Few  of  tho  Unirorsity  pen  plaies  wt?ll ;  they  bdipII  too  mnch  of  that 
writer  Ovid  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis,  and  tolko  too  much  of 
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ProBerpina  and  Jnppiter.  Why,  here's  our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts 
ihem  all  downe." 

Diggee,  writing  on  Shakespeare  and  his  poems,  says : 

"  Next  Nature  onely  helpt  him,  tor  looke  thorow 
This  whole  booke,  thou  ahalt  find  he  doth  not  borrow 
One  phrase  from  Crreekes,  nor  Latines  imitate."* 

We  gather  irom  this  that  the  amount  of  classical  allasion  in  Shake- 
speare that  has  sometimes  been  held  to  necessitate  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  ancient  writers  was  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  Elizabethan  age, 
when  scholarship  was  in  the  air.  His  fellow-actor,  who  is  represented 
AS  supposing  "  Metamorphosis "  to  be  an  author's  name,  did  not 
recognize  any  greatly  superior  learning  in  Shakespeare.  To  Digges, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  plays,  the  scholarship  in  them  was  abso- 
lately  invisible.  And  this  view  is  intelligible,  if  we  inatitnte  a  com- 
parison  with  the  enthusiasm  for  classic  writing  of  Christopher  Marlow 
and  the  very  recondite  learning  of  Ben  Jonson. 

And  from  Shakspeare's  expressive  silence  we  gather  this :  he  re- 
created the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  story  with  matchless  energy  and  fire, 
yet,  for  the  first  tellers  of  that  tale,  whom  he  knew  only  through  the 
tedious  compilation  of  Lydgate,  he  had — he  could  hare,  no  enthusiasm. 
In  this  the  greatest  writer  of  all  difiers  from  all  other  great  writers. 

^achylus  esteemed  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad  "  to  the  extent  of  calling 
tis  own  drama,  "  Scraps  from  the  Table  of  Homer."  The  existence  of 
the  "^neid  "is  an  act  of  homage  to  the  same  great  poet :  and  the 
*'  Divine  Comedy  "  is  framed  on  an  elaborate  tribute  of  love  and  ad- 
miration, paid  by  Dante  to  Virgil.  Chaucer  mentions,  with  tender 
reverence,  "the  wyse  poet  of  Florence,  that  hatte  Daunt ;  "  and  Milton^ 
doing  homage  to  his  mighty  predecessors,  proposes  to  summon  the 
spirit  of  Chancer  to  complete 

"The  story  of  Cambascan  bold." 

'From  Homer  to  Virgil,  from  Virgil  to  Dante,  from  Dante  to  Chaucer, 
from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  the  sacred  fire  is  passed  on,  to  be  received 
with  a  tribute  of  thanks :  Shakespeare  stands  alone. 

H.  Arthur  Kennedy. 


*  Halliwell-Phillipps  says  that  the  poem  in  which  these  lines  occur  was  written  about 
1623, and"  bears  e?ery  appearance  of  having  been  intended  for  one  of  the  commenda- 
tory  verses  prefixed  to  the  first  folio."  The  reason  why  it  could  not  be  used  is  obvious. 
Ben  Jonson's  generous  tribute  to  Sh.ikespeare's  memory  could  not  be  decently  followed 
by  a  poem  inwhich  a  point  is  made  of  the  fact  that,  whilst  Jonson's  playa  sometimes 
gathered  so  scanty  an  audience  as 

"  Scarce  defrayed  the  sea-cole  fire. 
And  doorkeepers," 

Sbike^teare's  drew  always  crowded  houses.   The  short  poem  by  Diggea,  prefixed  to  tUe 
f  olio,  is  a  miniature  version  of  the  longer,  with  the  odious  oomparison  omitted. 
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OUR  GREAT   PHILOSOPHER." 


n. 


LAST  May  I  consideretl,  in  this  Review,  the  primar)- 
apon  which,  JSilr.  Herbert  Speucer's  philosophy  reata — bis  doc- 
trines of  Causation,  of  the  Relativity  of  Kaon-ledge,  imi]  of  The 
Unknowable.  The  couclusiou  ut  which  I  urrived  was  that  ibes? 
foundations  of  his  system  are  not  estahUsb^d  I'octs,  biiC  unverified 
-fusumplions,  and  that  the  vast  edifice  of  problematic  conoeptiona 
reared  upon  thum  is  a  prematare  generalization  of  cmde  hypothesn. 
Hence  I  found  myself  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  proprJoty  (^  tiie 
iitle,  "  Our  Great  I'hiJosopher,"  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Spencer  by  n 
distinguished  naturalist.  1  observed:  "A  philosophy  which  coni- 
pletely  uniGed  knowledge  wonld  be  a  perfect  philosophy.  Wi*  may 
admit  that  sa  the  ideal.  In  proportion  as  it  apjiroachi^  such  an 
idenl,  a  philosophy  is  great.  In  other  words,  in  proportion  aa  it 
satistica  the  intellect  and  increases  the  limits  of  rational  knowledge- 
If  ita  principles  ore  objectively  true  and  certain,  if  thoy  ara  foanded 
in  the  order  of  being  and  eternal  i-eality,  they  can  be  jiinilBed  <m 
rational  grounds.  If  their  root  is  in  the  constiluont  principlea  of  tbo 
human  intellect,  the  mind  yrill  be  bonnd  by  its  own  intrinsic  lawa  to 
accept  them  ;  they  will  internally  cohere ;  they  will  be  Hyinnjotrical, 
for  between  all  speculative  trntha  there  is  OMTcitpon deuce  of 
Analogy."  Tried  by  this  standard,  Mr.  Spencer's  system  ee«med  to< 
mo  no  great  philosophy  ;  nay,  in  fitrictnefis — to  speak  frankly — o« 
■philosophy  at  all.  **  I  am  by  no  means  inscnBible,"  I  wrot«»,  "  to  Uie 
valne  of  the  mass  of  facts  which  he  has  so  diligently  eoHectod.  I 
admit  that  some  of  his  generalizations  unquestionably  hold  good,  and 
that  others  may,  very  likely,  be  satisfactorily  established  hereafter,  J 
allow  that  liis  speculative  history  of  the  universe  undoubtedly  oontaioa 
large  elements  of  truth.     But  it  appears  to  me  that  his  system  resta 
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Qpon  no  sufficient  uUimate  groun<l8 ;  Uiat   bis  primordial    principles 
:k  foundation  in  the  order  of   b«iDg  and  eWraal   reality  ;  thai  his 
tiociuation  is  not  seldom  a  maiis  of  contradictions  and  a  pifxus  of 
biguitiea." 

So  much  as  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  s)'stem  viewed  as  a  whole.  But 
ere  is  onv  department  of  it  wbicb  colls  for  special  and  more  detailed 
(saminatiua.  I  mean  bia  pbiloeopby  of  othica,  r^urded  by  many  of 
bis  disciples  aa  bis  supreme  aohievemont,  and  certainly,  for  practical 
porpo&eR,  his  most  important.  dir.  S|)enoi>r  bimftclf,  indeed,  so 
accounts  it.  In  his  Preface  to  the  "  Uota  of  Ethics"  ho  tells  ua 
that  "  as  far  back  as  1842."  the  dote  of  bis  firat  nanay,  bis  "  ultimate 
porpoeo.  lying  behind  all  proximate  purpomrs,"  was  '*  that  of  finding 
for  the  principles  of  right  and  irrong  in  oonduct  at  large  a  scientific 
bams."  This  was  the  ''  last  part  of  the  tank  " — the  colooaal  task — 
wheorennto  he  has  devoted  hia  life :  and  to  it  he  regardjt  *'  all  the 
preceding  parts  as  subsidiary."  It  was  tht-  fear  of  leaving  this  purjwHe 
trofulfilled  which  led  him,  just  twenty  yt^ars  ago,  to  give  to  the  world 
his  "  Data  of  Kthtcs,"  a  work,  he  tells  ns,  which,  thongh  it  does  not 
exhibit  In  detail  bin  "  sprcific  conclasions,"  yet  "implies  ibem,  in 
tmch  wise,  that  definitely  to  formulate  them  requiros  nothing  beyond 
logical  deductions."  And  here  let  me  cite,  in  cxttttso,  the  passage 
which  imuK-diately  foUowit,  and  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  Mr. 
Spencer  to  abbreviato. 

*'  T  am  the  morr  anxiouK  tn  irnUcate  in  ontUne,  if  T  cnnnot  rompleU-,  this 
nal  work,  bocauRo  thj?  ejilabh'slmiont  of  rules  of  right  conduct  on  ft  srlentific 
is  a  pif-SHind  need.  Now  that  moral  iujunctioDs  arcloeing  the  authority 
|iveti  by  tlieirs»ppos«l  .sncret)  origin,  tht;  M*(*ulHrix9ition  of  monJn  ix  liocoming 
fmperarive,  >Vw  thingji  oui  hitppeu  more  diMLstrond  than  thf-  demy  nnil 
drath  of  II  regutntive  *i)>tein  no  lori^'er  6t,  before  another  and  fitter  regulative 
system  hiui  grou-n  up  to  roplnro  it.  Most  of  thow  who  rejwt  the  current  creed 
appcikr  to  luuiuuK*  liijit  the  (.-^lU trolling  ngenoy  furnishwl  Viy  it  may  fiafcly  bo 
tlirowu  (i-Miie,  iiuil  the  viiciitKy  left  uu611e<l  by  any  oilier  contnilling  agMicy. 
Mciinwhilf,  tlift>*'  who  ilcfeuit  tlie  «nirreut  ci-eeti  allege  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  gtiiil.iiice  it  vie!i1*i,  no  gtiiifituce  can  exist ;  tlivine  couimninlnieritoi  they 
think  tin-  only  ]K"*»iblr!  giii<)e«.  TIkw  l>«tween  the?ie extreme  opimncnt-s there 
is  a  certain  couuuuuity.  The  ou«  hukU  that  the  gup  left  hy  »iii*iip[ipaiunce 
of  Uiecodv  of  nupeniattinil  elhii-s  neeJ  not  bo  fille*!  by  «  coilv  <>f  iiHtiii-al 
ethics ;  and  the  other  hohh*  that  it  cannot  be  so  filled.  Both  c-ontemplate 
a  vncuuui,  whicli  tJte  one  wishw  and  tho  other  fear*.  A»  thu  rhuuge  which 
proiuioes  or  thrmtons  to  bring  about  tins  state,  Uosiret.1  or  dretulvt],  u  mpiilly 
pro^n^-'Miiug,  those  who  believe  that  the  vacuum  can  be  filleJ,  aud  tbnt  it  inu»t 
bv  iilled,  Htv  culled  on  to  du  something  in  pnit<uani«  of  their  belief," 

In  my  former  paper  I  recognized  the  claims  upon  our  respect  made 
by  the  heroic  courage  and  faith  oufailing  which  bare  sustained  Mr, 
Spencer  in  his  vast  enlerirrise ;  by  the  sober  enthusiasm  which  lias  led 
him  '*  to  ficorn  delights  and  live  laborions  days,"  careless  of  wealth; 
and  indiftbroni  to  popularity  ;  intent,  with  noble  singleness  of  purpose, 
upiia  the  severe  studies  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  existence. 
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But  the  passage  wbiob  I  have  jast  quoted  exblbite  bim  to  an  eren 
nobler  light,  llio  greatest  benefactiora  of  maukiiid  hare  be^n  those 
who  hsro  condaoted  our  race  upward  ua  the  path  o£  ethical  progress. 
Mr.  Spencer  thiakfi  that  the  moral  code,  which  has  been  the  life  and 
light  of  Eoropoan  civiliaation  for  eo  many  centuries,  is  obsolete.  He 
fbreaees  "  an  ethical  vacuum."  Ho  desires  to  fill  it,  becaose  he  knows 
well  that  without  morality  society  connot  hold  together.  '*  Few 
thiags  can  happen  more  disastrous  than  the  decay  and  death  of  a 
regolative  system,  no  longer  fit.  boforo  another  and  fitter  regniatiTtt 
system  has  grown  up  to  replace  it."  True,  indeod.  Aud.  aamirodly, 
if  Mr.  Sponcer  is  warranted  in  his  pretensions  ns  an  etluoal 
titoeher.  wo  may  well  venerate  him  as  "  Oar  Grent  Philosopher." 
What  more  angu<«t,  what  more  sacred  enterprise  is  conceiTable,  than 
to  rescue  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  from  destniction,  and  to 
establish  thnm  for  all  time  upon  the  everlasting  adamant  of  science  ? 
E  prajKise,  in  the  present  paper,  to  examine  how  far  these  pretenwons 
are  woiTanted.  First,  I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  consider  with  mo  thp 
ethical  teaching  which  Mr.  Spencer  offers  to  the  world  ;  and  then  1 
shall  iiKjtiin-  whether  in  truth  any  necessity  exists  for  this  new 
morality  tlirotigh  the  discredit  and  supersession  of  the  old. 

What,  then.  Is  "  the  fitter  regulative  eyslem  of  conduct "  which 
Mr.  Spencer  invites  mankind  to  accept  ?  That  is  our  first  topic 
The  true  way  of  investigating  it  seems  well  indicated  by  certain 
words  of  Coleridge  which  occur  to  my  mind.  "  The  sum  lotaL  of 
moral  philosophy  Is  found  in  this  one  question;  Is  tjood  a  soper^ 
flnous  word— Kir  a  mere  laxy  synonym  for  the  pleasurable  and  ite 
causes ; — at  luost  a  more  modification  to  express  degree  and  comjiara- 
tive  duration  of  pleasure  ?  Or  the  question  may  be  more  unanswer- 
ably stated,  thus:  Is  good  superfluous  as  a  won!  exponent  of  a  hindt 
If  it  be,  then  moral  philosophy  ie  hut  a  Fubdivieion  of  phj-sica."* 
There  are,  in  truth,  two,  and  only  two,  great  schools  in  ethica,  how- 
ever  mach  their  adherents  may  differ  in  details.  There  is  the  school 
which  seeks  to  ascertain  morality  from  the  spirilnal  natare  of  mm 
by  methods  purely  rational.  There  is  the  school  which  denies  fchA 
transcendental  ground  of  man's  being,  and  which  seeks  to  derm 
morality  from  his  animal  nature,  by  methods  merely  physical.  There 
is  the  acliool  which  finds  the  real  aboriginal  principle  of  morals  in 
pleasure  or  agreeable  feeling.  Iliere  is  the  school  which  finds 
it  in  intuitions  of  equity,  held  to  bo  primordial  and  independent 
elements  of  our  nature. 

Now  there  can  be  no  qaostion  to  which  of  these  schools  Mr. 
Spencer  belongs.  His  philosophy,  viewed  as  a  whole,  ia  an  attempt 
to  construct  a  complete  scheme  of  the  universe  by  means  of  the 
peratstenoe,   under  various  transformations,  of  that  manifestotioa  of 

*-TiAl»  Talk."  ^  167. 
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the  Unknowable  which  ho  calls  Force ;  to  tinify  knowledge  of  pho- 
nomena,  the  only  knowlodge  held  by  hiin  to  be  posaible,  and  to  tracd 
ev-erywhere  the  one  coamical  /mwraww.  Thus,  in  hia  ''  First  Principli-B," 
he  applies  his  one  g-rwal  formnla  of  the  Peniateiice  of  Force  to  tJbe 
OTolation  of  the  universe  from  iu  primitive  gaseoQK  elements  to  its 
preaeDt  stage.  In  his  "  Principieit  of  Biology  "  he  seeks,  by  means  of 
lifais  formula,  to  aocoant  for  the  strnctnra  and  faQCtional  complexities 
of  plant  arid  animal  life  :  '*  life  "  being  explained  by  him  as  "  the  con- 
tinnoos  adjustment  of  inner  to  onter  relations,"  bnt  neither  "  inner" 
or  "  onter  "  being  defined.      In  his  •'  Principles  of  Psychology  "  the 

^me  formaU  unlocks  for  him  all  doors.  By  its  aid  he  exhibits 
the  development  of  the  most  complex  iotellectaal  processes,  from  tUo 
first  indefinite  unit  of   feeling;  of  conscionsness,   from  the  nervous 

tem  ;  of  thought,   from  things.      Ue  insists  n\)OTi.  the  identity  of 
teUectual  conceptions  and  material  impressions.     He  makes  of  mind 
outcome  of  groups  of  sensations.      Instinct,  memory,  reason,  ho 
repreeenta  as  all  evolved  in  the  mind  1^  its  effort  to  maintain  the 
Ijostmeut  with  the  environment.      Thi*  faculty  of  reason  receives  no 

I  recognition  in  his  psychology — what  be  calls  psychology.     It  is 

Uy  physiolog}-  disguised  in  a  few  metaphysical  rags  and  tatters. 
Tnie.  he  tells  as  that  ''  a  mtioual  syr.thesis  must  build  up  "  from  the 
"  ultimate  analysis."  Bat  his  syuLhoaLs  is  not  rational.  The  facts 
are  not  subjected  to  the  jodgmcnt  of  reason.  Kven  when  he  is  not 
arguing  a  prioi-i,  be  does  not  get  boyoud  tho  sequence  which  sensible 
experiencQ  reveals.  He  does  not  exhibit — he  does  not  allow — the 
intelligible  efficient  determining  the  effect  Ho  socs  in  the  operatiocs 
of  the  Will  merely  the  invariable — by  which  he  means  inevitable — 
results  of  nervous  action,  of  atomic  movementfi  of  matter. 

And  in  ethics  his  method  is  similar.      He  attempts  to  construct  a 
oe  of  morals  out  of  phynical  elemonts.  bytncana  of  his  one  formula,* 

lays  it  do\vn  in  his  "  Data  of  Ethics  "  that  '•  there  is  an  entire  cor- 
rLvp<Hidence  between  inoral  evolution  and  evolution  as  physically  de- 
fiu<-d."t  And  througliont  his"Fir8t  Principh-s" and  bis  "Principles of 
Psychology,"  he  insists  that  the  physical  jHodnca  the  mental  evolution. 
Thus,  in  llip  latter  work  we  read,  *'  Corresponding  to  absolute  external 
n>Iation.s.  there  are  estabiislied  in  the  stnictui'w  of  the  nervous  system 
absolute  internal  i-elations,  ....  antecedent  to,  and  indepondont  of, 

*>*H««,  UicQ,  «r«  have  to  enter  oa  tb«  consIdoraUoD  ot  the  moral  pheoomona  as 
lnaoBWiM of  erolation :  beinf;  fomMlto  dothiabjr  fiadiiiff  th.it  thoyform  Bpartof  tbu 
jgKgste  of  ph«tM>mcn<  which  evoliuion  has  wron^t  ou*.  If  the  entire  visible 
'milverM  ha«  bnen  evolved— if  tbu  ihjIiu  sjslMn  aa  n  ivhoto,  ih»  enrlh  as  a  part  of  it,  the 
life  ia  geoeral  wlucli  th«  earth  bears,  u  well  ag  that  ot  each  lodividoat  organism— if 
thi!  rMBtul  pbenoiuona  tlls|ila,yed  b]r  all  ercatnros,  up  Co  the  highut,  in  ooounva  with 
tbt>  ]>bi>nonieaik  presented  bj  agi^efcnteA  of  these  h));n«Mt — if  one  aad  allconform  to  the 
law  of  cvgtutiun ;  then  the  ueccsasrv  ImplioitiDn  is  that  thwi.-  phcDuutena  of  condoot 
i"  '  '  '•«  (TcatiirM  with  which  morolityin  coocioniKi.  iilso  conform."— /te(o  of 

/  Itut  tlMMn  **  lawM  of  eTalulinn  "  itni  (^uiwidort-it  hv  Mr  Spcitora  M  purrljr 

phy-K.ii.     ili>  exprewjr  Iclht  us  ( j  2t>)  tbai  "a  rpdiatrlhnlion  <-kf  in.-tltcr  and  motion 
«OT4(i/wr(»oToluii"ii."  f  i  'iv. 
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*'  individDai  expexiences."  *  Bat  ibeu^  art;  "  act  iudcpendenl  of  rxpe- 
rienoesia  general."  "  Thu  human  brain  is  an  organized  rfgisTerof  fo- 
finitdy  numerous  oj^perieiices,  rtceivtfd  during  Ibo  eToliition  of  life,  or 
rather  ....  duriog  the  (.■volution  of  that  series  uf  orgaDism»tbroiigli 
which  the  human  organum  haa  Wen  reachnl  ":  and  thus  "  aruv,  at 
length,  our  Ncwtons  and  Shake£peare!j."t  Agnin,  be  tellb  u&  that  thvn 
18 "no  impasEahle  ohasm"{  between  psychotogj*  and  pUj biologjr.  Ue 
holdH  that  neither  the  lower  nor  the  bigher  psjxhical  life  is  afaeolulely 
distingiiiBhi'd  from  physical  life:  that  intelligence  arises  out  ot  iv«\' 
ing :  and,  indeed,  gi^nerally,  that  "  advance  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complex  cognitions  is  explicable  on  the  principle  thai  tlie  outrr 
relations  produce  the  inner  re!otionB."§  For  him  "  the  ppoblem  is  lo 
interpret  mental  evolution  in  tiTme  for  the  rcdistrihation  of  Jilalter 
and  Motion."!  He  accounts  as  '*  compftrntivtily  oonBistonfc  "1  t^t  very 
remarkable  Matonalidtlc  dictum  "  that  thii  aciiviticK  of  the  impon- 
derable snbsta.ncc  [ether],  thcmgh  far  nrnplor,  and  in  that  respi>cl  far 
lower,  than  the  activkties  we  call  !&[ind,  are  at  the  somB  time  far 
higher  than  those  wo  call  Mind  in  respect  of  their  iiilensity.  tbeir 
Telocity,  their  Hubtlety.  WHiat  hns  been  gaineil  in  a<htp1a1iiliry  liiis 
been  lost  in  vivacity."**  '"Though  thought."  In-  ubscrvea,  "ia  qniek, 
light  is  many  millions  of  times  quicker/'tt  and  the  concluskm  he 
reaches  is  that  "  wc  can  fiiink  of  Matter  only  in  tt-rniB  of  Hind: 
wo  can  think  of  Mind  only  in  terms  of  Matter  " :  but,  obscrro.  that 
in  the  Rpcncerian  doctrine  of  evolution,  it  i&  Matter  thai  produces 
Mind. §5  "  rheuomviia '" — he  makes  no  exception- — "  ai-e  interpret  able 
only  as  the  it-sults  of  nniversally  co-existent.  forces  of  attivction  and 
repulsion'':  forces  that  are,  indeed,  the  caro]>lementarj'  aspects  of 
that  absolutely  peraistent  i'orce  ^^bicli  \i  the  ultimate  datum  of  otm- 
Eciougness.lll  '*  Those  modes  of  the  Unioiowablo  which  we  call 
motion,  heat,  light,  chemical  affinity,  &c.,  are  alike  transformaUe  into 
each  other,  and  into  those  modes  of  tho  Unknownble  which  we  dia- 
tingnisb  as  sensation,  emotion,  thought:  these,  in  their  turns,  beang 

•  "  Dala  of  KMiics."  j  208. 

t  ihiJ.     Obtwrvt  tht  ^xtrcice  vagueMM  of  tbiu  word  "  independent."     U  may  aiMn 
nncauHd  bT,  or  uncoRditiwed  bv. 
1   JW.  i'Vil,  $  Ilitt.  %  214.  a  Jbid.  %  SSI. 

*  Ib.d.  27?.  ••  ;W.  g  871.  fi  md. 

$g  "Tti«  |)[0|;TM>iifruml)tr>«rornii'nr  ri-tJingROniiiU-Txlilr  oompOimdBiil 
coDiponmltd  Igrms  of  feeling  teen  in  licnuu)  bvlnifit.  i.<<iuallT  bamc' 
geiitnil  |jrin<*iplc<i  of  pvolutidn  that  huif  l-  hcco  laid  dnwn.     We  ntvi  tbsl  aiUuHin  lr..(u 
the  pimplcfit  t<i  Ihr  niAtd  conipUoc  ccpnitioos.  in  vxplic&blv  on  Ihv  [uiitci|il>'  tlxu  iIh? 
oatrf  irlaliciii   [irDiiucr  ttiir  innei  ri^btllon*.     Wv  lahiill  wKv  thai  ttiiii  >ur.i' 
Riipi'li'')'  i»i  •■xpl.iDHticrn  of  tlie  Q<lvaiic«  froui  llie  (implesi  U>  ibe  nort  coupli 
For  wLtii  ibi'  lUvcIoirmcni  of  Li(c  rwicbes  this  rrpcat""''-  '^'■"•'■•■■''   -<•■■  ■ 
■uUinnniic  »cilon»  iner^c  into  action*  thut  nrr-iit  oncc^ 
Wliitt  iDUfil  l<c  the  effect  of  further  latprrifncc"  f     'J'h< 
Dectton  witb  a  icreap  of  itn|iT^tthinn!>  nnd  (he  lUKtcnt  tnoUir  (.liiUi)fe*  t> 
tli«re  i«  habjttinUy  *onir  othrr  toiprosdloD  or  fi7on|<  ot  inlp^e^■•iflt)>.  «<' 
C>luu)ft«  ai  B,foa\>  uf  motor  r hung p*,  it>i«  will,  in  [irrM:t»«of  tiii: 
to  tbo  (ingmal  (rrouiMhat  [I.  too,  will  bvcoiaoiuuH».-ijt  wh'.-n  t 
OM0«iil,  and  will  rtodcr  Uie  origliui]  RTonpBiuc«nt  if  it  1h  itr.-.,  ii...,.^.m.  — i. 
«/Ay(Mcyp  $SH.  H"Ft»tPriwipl«'."S170. 
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directly  or  indirectly   re-transformftble  into  \hf    ongui&l  sbApes."' 

"  That  no  idea,  or  feeling  arises,  sare  as  a  result  of  ttoine  physical 

force  erpended  in  produciDg-  it,  \&  fust  becoming  a  commuopluco  of 

»cience."t     "If  the  genurol   law  of  IruDstbrmation  aiid  equiralonco 

holds  of  tiie  forc08  we  clasit  oa  ntal  and  m**ii(al,  i(  must  hold  also  of 

those  which  we  class  ae  BOcial."J     Here  are  both  ends  of  the  chain. 

Attraction  and  Itt'puUion  traiufomi  tbemsekes  into  lbi<  phenomena 

of  Egotam  and  AltruiBm,  and  Kthtcs  results  from  the  Persistence  of 

f  orce.  §     "  Force  being  perKistcnt,  the  Iransformation  which  Kvolu- 

m  aliowB  ns,  necessarily  resulta."|      And  *' the  deepest  (nithu  we 

reacli  " — in  morals  as  elsewhere — *'  are  aimply  Btatemonts  of  the 

ideat  uniformities  in  our  experience  of  the  relations  of  Matter,  Motion, 

d  Forxs^."1 

So  much  must  suffice  as  to  Mr.  Spenccr'a  method  in  moral  philosophy, 
ns  go  on  to  consider  his  application  of  it,  and  aee  how  be  manufac- 
3  morality  from  prior  conditions  that  were  unmoral.  He  tells  ns 
Ethics  has  for  ita  subject-matter  that  form  which  universal  conduct 
les,  dnriug;  the  last  stage  of  its  evolution." '*  And  elsewhere 
'finm  it  as  "  Xotbing  clso  tban  a  definite  account  of  the  forms 
of  conduct  that  are  fitt«d  to  the  an$ociatod  state,  in  snch  wise  that  the 
of  each  and  all  may  bo  the  greateat  possible,  alike  in  b-ngth  and 
th."tt  By  "conduct"  he  means  "acts  adjusted  to  ends,  or 
se  the  adjustment  of  acts  to  encl8."tt  And  "  always  acts  are  called 
or  bad,  as  tliey  are  well  or  ill  adjusted  to  ends. "§5  Thus  "the 
ness  or  badness  of  a  pointer  or  a  hunter,  of  ii  sheep  or  an  oi, 
ignoring  all  other  attributes  of  these  creatures,  refers,  in  the  ono 
,  to  the  fitness  of  tlteir  actions  for  eflecting  the  ends  men  use  them 
',  and  in  the  other  case,  to  the  (qualities  of  iheir  tlosh  as  adapting 
to  BQpport  human  life."||||  Conduct  whieU  subsenx's  "  the  welfare 
of  self,  of  offspring,  and  of  fellow-citizens  "  "  is  regarded  ns  relatively 
good."1!^  But  "  evolution  becomes  the  highest  possible  when  the 
^  conduct  simultaneously  achieves  the  greatest  totality  of  life  in  self, 
^Kn  ofTspriD^',  and  in  fellow-mfin."  "  Thvi  conduct  called  good  rises 
^Bo  the  cuiitjiict  conceived  aa  beat,  when  it  ful&Is  all  thnw  classes 
^Hf  ends  at  the  same  time."***  Condnct,  in  abort,  is  good  or  bad, 
^Blcoording  to  (he  Spencerian  Kthics,  as  it  increases  or  diminishes  the 
^^m  total  of  life.  liVliy  ?  Because  life  is  the  highest  good.  "  The 
final  justification  for  maintaining  life  can  only  be  tho  reception  from 
it  of  a  surplus  of  pleasurablo  feeling  over  painful  rooling."ttt  "  In 
good  the  conduct  which  subsi^rvea  life,  and  bad  tho  conduct 
hinders  or  destrovs  it,  and  in  so  implying  that  life  is  a  blessing 
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ana  not  a  corse,  we  are  ineWtitbly  iwwcrtinjf  that  ooudiict  is  good  or 
bad,  according  as  its  totel  effects  are  pleasnrablo  or  painfiiL"*  Or, 
M  he  elsewliera  piita  it,  "  Act«  are  good  or  bad,  according  as  their 
aggrogate  effects  increase  men's  happiness  or  increase  their  iniMry.''t 
It  ig  impoesible  to  "  ignore  the  nltimate  derivations  of  right  and 
wrong  from  pleasure  and  paiD."t 

I  beg  of  the  reader  to  ponder  this  doctrine  a  little.  Mr.  Spenerr 
sees  in  every  animal  movement  what,  of  course,  we  all  eee  :  an  adapta- 
tion of  meaus  to  ends.  And  he  riglitly  considers  thnt  adnptatron  a 
goo^  The  evolution  of  conduct  he  holds  to  consist  in  au  ever  more 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  most  complex  means  to  a  totality  of  ends 
ever  more  divi-rt^ificd,  and,  »t  tho  Kamo  time,  ever  more  closely  linfcrd 
together  in  a  htinnoniuus  unity.  And  his  now  embraces  not  merely 
individual  life,  but  eocial  life ;  nay,  tbe  anivereal  life  of  humani^. 
Every  act  adapted  to  its  end  is  good.  And  the  test  of  gooJnetw  in 
conduct  is  that  it  subserves  that  evolution  wliich  is  the  general  and 
common  end  of  all  being.  Good  conduct  is,  in  nhort,  the  condnot 
relatively  the  most  developed  ;  Iwid  oondiict  the  conduct  relatively  the 
least  developed.  Moral  good,  then,  nccording  to  Mr.  Spencer,  doei 
not  differ  fs»entialli/  from  physicnl  good.  "The  conduct  with  which 
Uorality  is  not  concerned,  passes  into  conduct  which  is  moral  or 
unmoral,  by  small  degrees,  and  in  countless  ways,"^  the  "broad  di»- 
tinction  "  lieing  "  a  greatei' coherence  among  iti  component  moti(HU.*|| 
''The ideal  goal  to  the  H«/j(m/evolntionofc'-iiiducr  ....  we  recogntie 
as  the  ideal  standnr<l  of  conduct  fOnmlhj  considered."^  Thegoodnew 
of  a  hunter  and  the  goodness  of  a  hero,  the  goodness  of  mutton  and 
the  goodnes?  of  man,  are  for  Mr.  Spencer,  tn  kitui,  identical.  And 
the  teat  of  goodn«'s8  is  always  the  same  :  not  the  character  of  the 
agent,  not  the  quality  of  his  intention  ;  no:  bat  the  pleasorable  ten- 
dency of  those  actn.  "  Beyond  the  conduct  commynly  approved  of. 
or  reprobated,  ns  right  or  wrong,  there  is  included  all  conduct  wfaidi 
further*  or  hinders,  in  either  direct  or  indirect  ways,  the  welfare  of 
self  or  others."  "  T«king  into  effect  the  immediate  ert'ecta  on  all  per- 
tiOa£,  the  good  is  universally  the  pleasurable."**  Virtne  possesses  no 
primordial  and  independent  character.  It  is  whatever,  as  a  meaw, 
promotes,  on  the  whole,  the  snpr*'me  end — pleasure. 

This  is  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  of  the  fundamental  question  whero* 
with  etbics  is  concerned:  the  nature  of  moraJ  good:  the  diflerenoa 
Ijetween  right  and  wrong.  We  will  nejct  consider  his  account  of  that 
faculty,  witct'EUiLng  for  a  moral  law,  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  conscience,  and  to  esteem  the  endowment  in  virtue  of  whici 
man  is  an  ethical  being.     What  is  Mr.  Spenoer's  explanation  of  con- 

•  -nitaof  Ethio."4  10.  f  JUil.%  U. 
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cjenca?  of  tJic  Categoncal  Imperative  of  Dut^- ?  Well,  ooasciencc  is 
for  liim  merel;  a  nervous  Htructnru  :  daty  U  un]y  a  war  oC  apprehctid- 
iug  1if>-',  wliertfby  n-e  an.'  led  Uy  suburdiual'-  pn>xiuuU«  to  ultimate 
jnUsfoctiou.  "The  moral  tutjUvo,"  be  tells  uh — tim  true  moral 
motiirv-— "  is  coDstituttid  by  repntivntatioiia  of  con8«i]uences  whicb  Lbe 
acta  uatamlly  produce.  Tbost-  rfpresentatious  are  not  all  diutjiict, 
though  some  ')f  thmu  uro  nsaally  present :  but  they  form  qd  iiswm- 
blage  of  indi&tiuct  repretieDtations  iiccamulatoJ  from,  experience  of  the 
resolls  o£  likf  acts  in  the  lifr  of  the  individual,  euper-poaod  on  a  eitill 
more  indisUnot  but  voluminous  consciousness,  due  to  the  inherited 
eflects  of  such  experiences  in  progenitors  :  forming  a  feoling  that  is, 
at  oncej  massive  and  vngue."*  "  The  truly  moral  deterrent  Prom 
murder  "  ia  »  representation  of  "  the  iailiction  of  death-«g<»ny  on  the 
victim,  the  destraction  of  all  his  poasibilitiea  of  happiness,  i\u-  t^ntailod 
I.Bnfli^rings  to  his  belongings.*'  Tho  moral  check  on  thfft  is  '*  t-Iie 
thought  of  injury  to  tho  person  robbed,  joined  with  a  vaj^c  con- 
scionsness  of  tho  general  evils  caused  by  disregard  of  proprietary 
rights."  "  Those  who  n;probat<-  the  adulterer  on  moral  grounds 
have  their  minds  filled  ....  fvitK  ideas  of  unliappiness  entaiUnl  on 
tho  aggrieved  wife  or  husband,  the  damaged  lives  of  children,  and 
tho  diffosed  mischiefs  which  go  along  with  disregard  of  the  marriage 
tie.'t  These,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  are  "  the  restraints  properly 
distinguished  as  moral,"  and  be  conuders  tliat  they  are  evolved  from 
restraints  which  are  not  moral  at  all :  namely,  political  restraints 
originating  in  fear  of  angering  ihi;  trilwil  chief;  religious  restraiute, 
springing  from  dread  of  gboett> ;  aud  social  reslratnts,  prompted  by 
dislike  of  being  boycotted.  *'  Thesis  ....  kinds  of  iutiTual  control 
....  though,  at  first,  tliey  arc  pi'aotically  co-cxtt-usive  and  uudis- 
tinguisbed  ....  in  the  coiirso  uf  social  evolution  diifereutiatc,  aud 
eventually  the  moral  control,  with  its  accompanying  concr-ptionti  and 
»'ntiuient8  emerges  as  independent-, "{  by  a  proccii^s  which  ^\x.  Spenoiu' 
doacribes  at  much  length.  It  may  he  noted  that  he  claims  for  this 
hypothesis  of  his  the  merit  that  ''  it  enables  us  to  reconcile  opposi^d 
moral  tlieorics.     For  as  tlio  doctrine  of  innate  forms  of  inlcllectual 


*"Data  of  Ethics,"  ^  V>.  " CDrn!»p«Kidittx  to  tbc  fandunectal  propositions  of  s 
dflvoloped  Mora)  Science,  thpro  hare  been,  ana  still  aro,  derelopini-  in  the  racp,  rartafn 
fuoduiicntAl  moial  intuitions;  ami  ....  tbottghLbeMmonl  intniliuDsnrc  tho  renuluor 
nccuiDtil^tfvt  (!zprrii-tico»  of  utility,  graditutlj^  uTgnnir.e<!  and  inheriliHl,  they  linvr  poma 
lij  )jn  ()uit«  intlcpciideat  ot  conoclouH  experience.  Just  In  the  saoio  vray  that  I  bulicvo 
till!  iiil  uition  i-if  Kpttc«,  ^ossesHftd  bj  an^  living  iciiiTidnB),  to  have  ariacn  from  orcaaliiod 
»n<l  c<MiMiltdiit«(1  expeneiiMa  of  all  nntocc(lcn^  individiittlx  who  bequeathed  to  hJin  Uirir 
slowly  'Icreloped  n«rvoas  ornntsations — jost  »x  I  b«li«vo  thut  thl»  intnition,  rnqiurinf; 
oulf  to  1>D  madD  definite  and  complete  by  pergonal  fxperieitccy,  ban  pmuticiilly  b(<eoii]u 
A  (..rtn  ..f  fi.f.^Loht.  apparently  qnitP  fntlcpendent  nf  orpetlonce  j  sr<  do  I  bslicvB  tLsC 
I'  "t  utility  ocgaulxed  and  oo[icoUdat«d  tbroutth  all  paot  geni^ralinns  of 

t  .  tiare  been  produoin);  correspoodio);  nvrvons  modilital tonii.  which  hy 

DuiitibtitiL  Liiiii->mifi3tonandaccamnlMios,  have  Ijccomc  In  ■as  c«naiii  fncnlticfof  montl 

ntuitioo— <«rtam  cniotiniu  rtinpoiuiing  to  riKbl  nnd  wtoiij;  conduct,  which  have  no 
it  boHH  in  tbc  Uidiridual  •zped«iiw«  oi  ntiUtj." 
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intattioa  falls  into  IiarmuDy  witb  Xhd  cxpenontial  doctrine,  when  wo 
TOCOgtuEc  the  production  of  LDtellectnal  rocuItieB  hy  inli«ritancn  of 
effects  «TOUglit  Ity  fKperiencL- ;  so  does  thr-  iIoctriwH  of  innnte  powpre 
of  moral  [lerception  become  congruona  with  the  titilitiu-iun  doclrine, 
-when  it  is  seen  that  preferencoi  and  arcrsioiiB  are  reudered  organic  by 
inheritance  of  the  effects  of  pleasnmble  and  painful  experienoes  in 
progenitors."'* 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  Mr.  Sp(>ncer'8  ethics,  the  morid  ocm- 
aciouaneas  is  wholly  n  sociiil  product,  due  to  the  causes  whicli  he  sete 
forth ;  tJio  oljst-iTed  or  expected  conscqncnccs  of  acta :  chief  among 
which  are  the  penalties,  real  or  imaginary,  entailed  by  prohibited 
fomis  of  conduct.  But,  as  ho  justly  r<"raarka,  "one  forlh<?r  i]ae«tioQ 
has  to  be  answcnjd — Ho%v  does  there  arUe  the  feeling  of  moral 
obligation  ?"^  (Observe,  not  the  fmt  of  mural  obligation,  but  the 
fetlifig.)  Ht-  r^plic!*,  "  Siooe  with  the  nfstrainta  thus  generntcd  i» 
always  joined  the  thought  of  external  coercion,  there  arises  the  uotion 
of  obligation  "t  •  "a  notion,"  writes  Ur.  Martineou,  "  which  he  aftei^ 
wards  curiously  interprett  as  equivalent  to  tlie  indispensablenest  of 
any  means  towards  a  given  end,-  the  means  being  that  which  we 
are  obliged  to  employ,  if  we  n-oald  secure  the  end.&  For  instance,  if  ^ 
a  carnivorous  animal  is  to  lire,  it  must  eot :  if  it  is  to  eat,  it  mofit 
kill ;  if  kill,  it  must  catch  ;  if  catch,  it  must  chase :  and  so  it  is  under 
on  obligation  to  do  each  of  these  things.  To  this  generic  idea  of 
obligation,  the  differentia  '  Moral '  is  added  on,  when  it  is  concerned 
with  the  means  of  avoiding  the  political,  social,  and  religious  pnuklties  j 
attached  to  oertaiu  conduct.  The  *  moral  consciousness'  is  thus  tbo  H 
sclf-applicnfion  of  a  lesson  loamod  ab  extra."  |1  " 

In   the  Sih^ncerian  doctrine,  then,  conscience  widi  ita  atithorito- 
tivencsB   and  coercivonees  is  not  tfac  formal  principle    and    rule  oT' 
ethics,  bill   an  advmtitious  element:  nay,  a  "transitory"  olenjMjt, 
which  "  will  dimiuLsh  as  fast  as  moralir-ation  increases. "f    Mr.  Spcniceri 
considers  it  "  evident "  that  when  the  human  machine  is  perfected 
by   evolution.    "  that   element  in   the   moral  conscious nes-i   which   t*' 
expressed  by  the  word  obligation  wilt  disappear.     The  higher  aciiuQB 
required  for  the  harmonious  carrying  on  of  life,  will  be  as  much  malt«r 
of  course  as  are  those  lower  actions,  which  the  simple  desires  prompt^ 
....  the  moral  sentiments  will  guide  men  just  as  spontaneously  an 
adequately  as  now  do  the  sensations."**     Olosely  connected  with  this 
tenet  of  the  Si»enc«-ria«  gospel  is  that  of    the    evanescence  of    evU. 
'*  Evolution,*'    Mr.     tS|)encer    assures    u?,    "  can    end   only    ia    the 
establishment    of   the    greatest    perfection  and    the    most  complete 
happiness."  It 

"  ■'  D»U  of  Klhic."  S  45.  f  Jhul.  S  4«.  J  ftwi  §  «.  §  /fcW.  §  5«. 
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Kl  have  now  put  before  my  reader*  tlie  funtUmeutal  positions  of  that 
fitter  reijiilative  system  "  which  Mr.  Sponcer  proposes  to  ua  in  the 
place  of  th(*  rule  of  li^ht  and  wrong-  hitberto  nceirml.      What  are  vm 
to  think  of  it  ?     la  reply  to  that  quentioa  I  shall  make  four  obeerra- 
tiouB,  wliich  although,  of  course,  not   uafoldiujf  in   detail    my   cxm- 
clusious,  yet — to  use  Mr.  Spencers  own   words — '*  imply   Ihem  in 
auch  wise  that  definitely  tu  formulate  them  requires  nothiag  beyond 
I    logical  deductions." 
^B  And  first.  I  would  remark,  tliat   Mr.  Spencer's  ethical  Uoctiine  is 
^^ft  variance  with  the  primary  principle  upon  which  his  whole  system 
rests.     "  I  do  not  auk,"  said  Tall>-yranflf  upon  one  occasion,  "  that 
my  opponent  shunld  be  of  my  opinion :  but  I  may  fairly  cspect  him 
to  be  of  his  own."     This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Spencer  is  not.    There 
18  an  absolute  contradiction  between  his  he^lonistic  morality  and  his 
aoooant  of  the  great  law  of  evolution :  the  Jaw  of  all  living  beings 
from  the  most  rudimeoiary,  to  the  moat  highly  specialized.    Kvolution 
does  not  demand  as  ita  starting- point  any  degree  of  Beusibility,  any 
capacity  for  pleasure  and  pain.     It  is  esentially  tht^  advance  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  state.      But  agreeable  feeling  i»  by  no  moans 
nocessorily    attached    to    that    advance.      Even    among    the    higher 
TartebmtAS,    in   which   consciousnoaa   and    emotional   sensibility  aro 
largely  developed,  agrceablo  feeling  is  not  the  sole  form  of  life,  the 
j     sole  subject  of  evolution.      Health,  physical   staingtb,  the  duo   pro- 
portion  of  limbs,   the  li&rmonious  working   of  the  physical   organs, 
L^w  real  goodit,  of  which  one  may  be  more,  or  less,  sensible,  bat  which 
^Bkist  in  their  entirety,  irrespective  of  the  agreeable  feeling  received 
from  them.     We  may  aasuredly  say  the  like  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
j     And,  as  assuredly,  we  must  include  among   the  goods  of   life  the 
orderly  interaction,  the    rhythmical  balance,  of    all  the  component 
parts  of  our  being.      Sensibility  develops   with  the   rest:   and  the 
able    feeling    resulting  from   it  has    place   in    the    total    per- 
lon     issuing     from     the   concordant    development   of    all     our 
faculties.      But — this  is  the  point  on  which  I  am  insisting — agree- 
able   fei'ling,    where    it    is    found,    is    merely   an   aecompoHiiMiit. 
Mr.  Spencer  allows  that,  as  evolution  pn^ressos,  pleasure  and  pain 
4o  no   more    than   euxompanj/    actions,   wbicli    am,    in    themselves, 
advaniageouR    or  hiiKftil.      How,  then,  can  it  be  the  sole   end,  the 
supreme    idfal  ?     Again,  nothing  is    mom    ci'rtain    than  the  varia- 
iS  of  sensibility,    depending,  aa    it    does,   upon  individual  char- 
ter and  envimniiii'nt.      Mr.  Spencor  flliowa  this,  at  length,  in  his 
«liapt«*r  on  •*  The  ftelativity  of  Pltasun-.s  and  I'ains."    The  foot  ia  tlxat 
ts  no  sort  of  correspondence  between  the  degree  of  perfectiOTi 
the   sfttisrflclioii   of  aeusibility:   and  therefore    plposnre  cannot 
tly    be  the    m.^nsum    of  good.      But  further.      The    operative 
principle  of  evolution  is  the  struggle  for  existence ;  which  means  that 
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tha  plfAsnre  of  one  being  is  obtaiaed  by  the  pain  of  anolber :  or  ua 
Mr.  Hppiiwr  eupbomistically  pxpresaes  it,  that  *'  vuiy  generally  a 
HDccfwxful  NdjuRtmont  mado  by  one  croation  involves  nn  nnsnoceoaAil 
adjiiKlninnt  madtf  by  another  crpatioa,  either  of  the  Hame  kind  or  a 
difff rent  kind."*  Hur.  this  principU^  Brtr.  Spflnwr  compU'tely  afanndona 
in  thf  ultimate  rorm  of  human  society  whereof  he  prophesies. 
'•  Plrasiire,"  ho  afiaiirps  us,  "  will  erontually  accompany  erery  mode 
of  action  demanded  by  sfxiial  conditions."  As  wo  saw  jnst  now.  Mr. 
Spanwr  prononncfs  this  "i^vitlent."  How  is  it  evident?  Then*  is 
no  kind  of  L^vidence  for  it.  And  it  is  na  far  as  ]vossibIe  from  being 
ft«ilf-(>vidt>nt,  for  the  more  antomntic  an  act  is,  the  loss  pleasurable  is  ir. 
Therf  is  no  reason  whatever,  beyond  Mr.  Spencer's  ipse  rfu-i/,  for 
iK'llLnTiijr  that  "the  form  which  universal  conduct  assames  daring'  tiie 
l»«l  Blftp'  of  evolution  **— snch,  it  will  be  remfimbered,  is  itr.  SpraoCTi 
di'iinition  of  ethics — will  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rondamentNl 
priDciph^  of  evolution.  Mr.  S[M>nci'r,  indeed,  does  not.  spet^  of  oppo- 
sititin.  He  masks  his  ^xAU>-ftKr.  by  the  word  antjthedt.  "  Imper- 
fpotly  involved  conduct,"  he  wnt<>#,  "  introduces  tu,  by  antithosia,  b» 
oondact  that  is  pt'rCcotly  invulvtHi."t  Antitbews!  indeed.  It  b 
n«lly  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  evulationary  hypotheaia. 

Hut — to  go  on  to  my  seoood  observation — Mr.  Spenoar'a  whole 
teaching  ee»cntially  depends  upon  arbitrary  assomptums  of  dm 
kind.  1  know  of  no  specolator  who  makes  more  violent  desuudi 
upon  oar  credulity:  who  so  libeniily  indulges  in  a  Uceooe  of  Aag- 
roatism.  At  the  very  points  in  his  system  where  proof — aaeh  pctn^ 
of  oonise,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of— dionld  be  fofiboomsBg; 
he  has  notliii^  to  ofler  bat  a  nade  assertian.  lUce^  for  example,  1^ 
doctrme  of  one  uHimato  form  of  maiter,  •■  cxpmnded  in  his  ^  Pria- 
oiples  of  PToMeigy.'*  His  object  is  to  eladdate  tlie  natoiv  of  Mind 
\ij  comparing  it  with  the  notnre  of  Mattar4  or  rBther.  to  justify  hl» 
ccu^eetan  respecting  Mind  by  a  parrileHna  "  with  that  which 
chemists  have  estaUidwd  wpetling  Matter."  Ii  is  a  enrioas  skd 
rhswrtsriwHn  ndMTonr.  Let  os  see  how  ha  aete  about  it.  Wi 
night  rMSOKtably  1ook«  n  th*  fint  planes  ^*  *  ekar  and  pnata 
■eeoont  of  what  ihisuirtw  Wm  laiWa^  ahoat  Mslter.  We  sbonU 
look  in  vaiii.  Mr.  Spenoer  hegins  hy^  noaikn^  genefal^,  '^  Molta- 
tadinowa  wihstanoe*  thut  sea«  to  be  hoapgenoBM  and  umfU  ptorv  to 
be  raally  ImMQ^Mwniii  sad  rwiptwil ;  and  ratms  that  appav  -wbotty 
'■anhfted  ■»  Acwa.  faj-  ■■■^j  lin  to  be  Bear  akin.*     Ha  tken  yuowrfs 

*  TWr*  V  t«MMB  to  BH^aef  that  ....  thoe  is 
MilMii.  ool  «r  whiah  Ot  swwi^^  ■«■  < 
taatsfk    BytWMiliiilftiuisiiiaaqfMaa, 

•■Kk*  fptafs  «mAi  with  ila  wwq  load,  sad 
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$uppoa«d  tluit  there  have  been  procliiced  th«  Idods  of  miitt«r  we  mil 
elemeotary;  just  as,  )>y  further  com poRit ions  similarly  carrievl  on,  thwte 
ptXHluce  furtlier  varieties  and  i-oiuptexities.  AnO  this  mipposition  Uie 
j>l)«iiomvna  of  allotropi^m  go  fat  to  juAtiFy,  by  lihowiog  ur  \ha.i  the  iwiiie 
!'nuiss  of  iuol(!GuIeR  usAUuiee  quite  ditfei«nt  properties  when  vhe  mode  of 
Offgfogatiun  is  chaDged.  If,  thea,  un>  w^  that  by  unlike  arrangemeats  of 
lile  iinitM,  all  tbe  forms  of  Mattel-,  apjuirently  so  diverse  in  nature,  may  be 
produced— if,  even  uitboiit  assumuig  tUnt  tho  so-called  elemeiitN  are  com- 
pound, u-e  reinemljer  how  from  a  few  of  these  theru  mtty  nru«  1)y  transforma- 
tion  and  by  combination  iiiimetx)us  seemingly  -  simple  substanceK,  strongly 
ittastod  with  their  coiistitiieuts  nnd  with  cue  unoUtQi-,  we  ahiUI  the  lietteT 
aceivo  the  potability  tluit  the  muliitudiuous  foniis  of  Mind  known  as 
dtflt-i'cut  fc-vliugs,  uiny  lie  compotied  of  simpler  units  of  footing,  and  even  of 
tinits  fundamcntiiUy  of  ono  kind."* 

I  beg  tbe  n'ader's  attention  to  tlie  words  whicb  I  have  put  iu 
italics.  Hm  will  olwerve  that  Mr.  Spencer  begins  with  a  BUBpicicn  : 
whic-L  is  ])rpf>ently  magiiiHeil  to  a  suppositiun :  and  a  few  lines 
further  on  to  a  fact:  "we  see."  Bnt  in  truth  the  *' suspicion  "  on 
which  thie  wordy  wlifice  is  reared  is  a  mere  hypotheais.  We  may 
if  we  pU-ast'  "  suspect  " — what  is  to  hinder  us  ? — '•  tlmt  there  ia  hut 
one  nttimate  form  of  Matter."  We  bare  no  right  to  make  our  sus- 
picion the  comer-atone  of  a  philosophical  system. 

Again.  It  is  essential  to  A{r.  Spencer's  speculations  tbot  t^ie  origin 
of  consciousneeB  shonld  be  found  in  the  nervoos  system  This  is  how 
he  finds  it  :— 

"  Tho<4)  iibililic«  wliioli  nii  intfilligeot  creature  [xusef^ts,  of  rtvognising 
iliveree  uxteniftl  objects  and  of  ndjuBUng  its  actioiui  to  coinfKxdte  phenomena 
f  various  kinds,  imply  a  |K>wer  of  combining  many  separate  impresflionK. 
'base  separate  iiupi-^Bsiona  ure  receiwd  by  the  h>rslw  ....  [and]  iiiu>!t  lie 
ftll  brought  into  relation  with  ono  Mnothfr.  But  tluA  implies  srime  centre  of 
communication  common  to  them  all,  through  which  they  sevewUlv  pn.<vi;  nnd 
they  cannot  psiss  through  it  siiiiiiKftneouftly,  they  must  pass  through  it  in 
lion.  So  that,  im  the  exti^rnal  phenomena  reaponded  to  become  greater 
in  number  And  more  coiupHeatctl  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  the 
changes  to  which  thiH  common  centre  of  communication  is  subject  must 
inn-eajw — there  muKt  retitdt  nii  unhi-oben  series  of  tbesa  changes — there 
mtmt  arise  a  consriousnetis."  t 

Myuit  !  Comment  upon  this  "  must "  is  surely  anperfluoua.  And  sach 
is  Mr.  Spencer's  metliod  throughout  liis  "  Psychology."  As  Professor 
Green  has  observed,  with  entire  accuracy,  "  he  first  triumphantly 
explains,  throngh  three-fourths  of  tho  book,  the  genesis  of  'thought' 
from  '  things,*  on  the  strength  of  tho  amumrtJ  priority  luid  independ- 
ence of  tho  latt*?r,  and  defers  the  considerations  likely  to  raise  tlie 
<|uestion  whether  this  assumption  is  correct — he  never  directly  rais** 
it  him-wlf — till  he  can  approach  them  with  the  preatigt"-  of  a  system 
ali*cady  proved  adequate  and  successful."  J 

Once  more.    In  bis  account  of  "  the  genesis  of  tbe  moral  oouscious- 

*•■  Dal*  of  Ethics,"!  61.    t-'*''''.  $  "9- TlieitaHwaxciniac.  {  "Wotke,"™!.  l-p.**. 
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ness,"  or.  «8  he  prefers  to  call  it,  "  th©  feeling  of  moral  oWigolion." 
Mr.  Spencer  is  equally  dogmatic.  "  Accumulated  expenenwa,"  he 
tells  ns,  "  iiart  produced  tlie  consciousness  that  guidanos  by  feelings 
wltich  refer  to  remote  and  geneml  rvsults  ia  usnally  more  conducive 
to  wirlfiire  than  gnidonoe  by  feelings  to  be  immediately  graliiird-" 
*•  The  idea  of  authoritatiraneaa  has,  therefore,  oome  to  be  conotcted 
with  "  "  complex  re-ropivBontative  feelings.'  "  Fears  o£  the  political 
and  social  ponaltios  (to  which,  I  think,  tiin  religious  moEt  be  add*<l), 
hart  generatixl  that  sense  of  coemveness  whioh  goes  along  with  the 
tlioDglit  of  postponing  present  to  future,  and  peraonal  desires  to  the 
claim  for  otiera."  *  Itr.  Spencer's  whole  moral  doctrine  resta  npon 
these  tirwo  propositions.  Arc  they  self-«^Wdont  ?  No.  Are  they 
prored  ?  Assuredly  not.  Kxperience  by  no  means  warrants  tlium. 
Introspection  and  analysis  nJike  fail  to  support  them.  Here  again  vi' 
hnvi>  no  otlipr  foundation  for  ^fr.  Rpenrer's  dogma  than  Mr.  Spencer's 
tint  ilii-it.  He  does  indeed  offer  us  in  suppirt  of  ir  an  analogy. 
•*  The  sentiment  of  duty,"  he  telU  ns,  "  ia  an  abstract  sentiment 
generated  in  a  manner  analogons  to  that,  in  which  abstmct  ideas  air 
generHtetl "  :  and  by  way  of  example  li«>  adduces  the  abstract  idea  of 
oolonr.  Unfortunately,  for  ^(r.  Spencer,  tlte  analogy  b  n  false  one, 
AS  1  had  occasion  to  point  out,  elsewhere,  some  timr*  ago.  Oolonr.  in 
general,  no  doubt  is  known  by  abstraction  from  colours  in  parlicular. 
But  moral  obligation  in  general  cannot  by  any  poesibility  be  abstrsctrd 
from  a  representation  "of  the  natural  coi»e<,|uenct-8  "  in  particular, 
for  the  ver)-  ample  reason  that  it  is  not  oontaintd  in  them.  '■  Moral " 
is  one  genus  ;  '*  natural  consequences,"  meaning  pains  or  pleasiuva. 
another.  And  in  abstracting,  as  in  -syllogizing,  we  are  forbidden  to 
pus  from  this  genus  to  that  genus.  This  is  elementary  metsphysto : 
or,  if  Mr.  Spencer  prefers  my  so  putting  it,  iilomentary  conmon-eeitie:. 
If  the  ftpecific  thing  called  mc>ratity  is  not  in  the  particular  actiaDS 
under  the  form  of  ''  authority  "  and  *'  ooerdveness,'  it  cannot  be  gdk 
ft<om  thorn  by  abstraction.  If  it  is,  the  genesis  of  it  remains  to  be 
investigated,  and  cannot  be  explained  by  an  ahFtnicticn  which  has 
not  )ft  taken  place.  The  sophism — really  Mr.  Spt-uLvr  must  pardon 
me  the  word — is  ghiring.  From  particular  colours,  colour  in  genenL 
(Amado.  From  partioiilar  pleasores  and  pains,  fdeaeare  and  pain  m 
genaral.  By  all  means.  But  fnmi  the  reptfewntatMn  of  (futmv) 
picasorea  and  palna,  momlity  in  geoefal !  Why  not.  then,  sonbeuBS 
from  cucumbt^rs,  or  tht*  sense  of  ethical  justice  fron  the  varielaea  oT 
the  triangle? 

My  third  ofaeerration  is.  that  Mr.  Sppncer's  moral  philoaopfar  Is 
hopelrtfsJy  vitiated  by  his  misapprehension  of  the  snbjeot  wli«v<witb 
sach  philosophy  is  ooDCcmed.      Ethics  is  th«>  science  of  oar 
•  -  Oms  dl  XtUo*"  f  i&    The  flalks  an  mfM-. 
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natore,  and  the  qac-stion  which  lies  at  the  root  of  that  aclenoe  is  this: 
What  is  tbt}  ditfi.'Teooe  between  virluu  and  vice,  betwi^-n  rig'ht  aad 
wrong,  between  a  good  action  and  a  bad  ?     ^Ir.  8penoer.  as  w«  hav« 

^'Been,  holds  tliat  virtue  and  vice  can  be  calculated  in  terms  of  pleasure 
and  pain :  that.  "  agreeable  feeling "  supplies  a  definito  standard  of 
moral  rectitude :  that  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  deed 
is  in  the  results.  It  is  true  that  in  terms  ho  rcpudiatcij  the  ex- 
pediency plurality,  whether  in  the  raw  Benthamite  form,  or  aa  cooked 
by  llr.  Mill*  But  that  he  is  really  involved  in  it  is  absolutely  clear 
iVom  hb  own  words:  "  I  conceive  it  to  bo  the  buadncss  o£  Moral 
Science  to  deduce,  from  the  laws  of  life,  what  kinds  of  action  necessarily 
tend  to  produce  happiness,  and  what  kinds  to  produce  imhappiness.''t 
Tor  such  is,  MUlem  raifis,  the  utilitarian  or  expediency  account  of 
morals.  It  rfdacett  ethica  to  tudzemonism.  "  Hnppine!>s,  our  being's 
end.  and  aim  " — that  is  one  view,  and  Mr.  Spencer  holds  it.      "  FuU 

juMtitm,  jjrraif  jjimhi/ub"  expresses  quite  another  view,  into  which 
happinesft  does  not  enter  as  an  element,  nor  are  its  laws  determined 
by  considerations  of  Ihe  euda^monistio  order  at  all.  Mr.  Spencer's 
morality  is  ego-aiirmxtir,  limited  by  the  idea  of  the  eocial  organism, 
llie  transcendental  morality  rests  upon  a  natural  and  permanent 
revelation  of  the  reason,  and  social  ethics  is  but  a  subordinate 
obapter  of  it.  Tlion>  is  a  whole  universe  between  Mr.  Spencer  and 
genuine  a  priori  moralists.  But  the  difierence  between  Mr.  Spencer 
and  the  elder  scliools  of  utilitarianism  is  unessential.  '*  Its  deductions," 
iie  flacys  of  his  ethical  '*  sciunci^,"  "  are  to  bo  recogniiu^d  as  laws  of  con- 
duct, and  are  to  bn  confomed  to,  irrespective  of  a  dirtxt  estimation 
of  happiness  or  mi-ior}'."t  "  .Direct."  The  word  indicate*  thr  differen- 
tiation of  Mr.  Spencer's  method  from  Benthara's.  The  estimate, 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  will  be  indirect,  because  it  has  been  per- 

^formed  for  me  by  the  tribe,  and  I  have  a  ready  reckoner  in  tho  brain. 
Again,  Mr.  Spencer  laya  down  that  happiness  ought  not  to  be  the 
object  of  direct  pursuit,  because,  if  it  is,  we  shall  probably  miss  it  :§ 

ka  statement  which  I  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  fundamental 

^iwoposition  that  we  never  can,  or  do,  puisue  anything  but  our  own 
happiness.  For  either  we  seek  virtue  because  it  is  pleasant,  or  not 
because  it  is  pleasant.  In  the  first  case,  we  seek  happiness  alone. 
In  the  second,  we  do  uot  seek  happiness  alone.  But,  finally,lj  he  con- 
oiliatos  individual  and  general  interests  by  means  of  "  a  higher  eg(^ 
istic  satisfaction,"  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  love  of  parents  for 
their  children.  Thus  we  come  to  happiness  aud  agreeable  ftfciliug, 
after  all,  as  the  formal  constituent  of  virtue. 

•  g«  thfl  "Introdiiotion"  lo  hU  -SociMl  Statioa." 

Thila  Af  Klbics,''$3l.  So  in  4  37.   -'ThcpnrpottrofethtmltnqiiirTistoesUbUsb 
8  of  Ti(;Iit  liviof^;  uid  ....  tbn  nilea  of  f.fthl  livrng  ue  tlui»o  of  which  the  total 
riwiillu,  iailiTtUiul  and  funeral,  dlr«ot  aoU  iudii«ot,  ai«  mcut  conduci'ti  to  bumui 
llB|tptttMi."  t  "  ^^  "^  Etlticp,"  I  21.  i  Jbtd.  $  n.  II  Jbid.  §  92. 
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Now  thia  resolatioii  of  the  iden  of  good  into  the  idea  of  plABSinw, 
1  take  leave  to  call   Mr.    Spencer's  master-error.      I   will    c^xpluti 
why  I  BO  call  it.     In  the  firat  place,  Mr.  Spenoer'a  wcount    of  th« 
meaning  of  the  words  "good"  and  "bad,"  is  qnite   unphilosophical 
and  wholly  iuadecjuate.     I  am   far  from  denying   that  pleasure  is  a 
good.      But  it  ia  a  good  of  an  entirely  different   nature   from  ^irtne. 
Good — bontivi — according  to  the  schoolmen,  to  whoee  precise  thgll^Ii^t 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn,  if  but  for  a  moment,  means  that  at  whidi 
the  human  will  can  aim.     And   they  allow  of   two*  kiude  of  good: 
honttm  Mcctal/ilc — pleasure,  which  may  be  either  physical  or  mental; 
and  boHum  honcstttm — virtue.     Both  are  legitimate  objecU  of  punmt^ 
To  retarn,  however,  to  Mr.  Spencer.     Goodness,  generally,  means  for 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  mljustment  of  means  to  ends.      And,  la  human 
Hfe,   in  particalar,  the  word  means,  for  him,  conduct  that  promotes 
the  welfare  of  a  man's  self,  of  his  ot&pring,  and  of  bis  fellows :  actions 
which  subserve  life  :  which  further  ■'  complete  living  "  :   which  produce, 
on  the  whole,  a  balance  of  pleasure  over  pain.      Now  Mr.  Spencer  ia  I 
here  the  victim  of  a  fallacy,  so  obvioas  that  it  is  difficult   to    nnder^ 
stand    how  he  can   have   fallen   into  it.     The   good   is   pleasarable. 
True.     Bnt  it  is  a  curious  logic  which  conclodes,  eiyo  pleasure  ia  the  | 
ftesfe  of  goodness.     Pain  ensiiea  upon  bad  actions.     True  agmn  ;   and  in 
■  far  profounder  sense  than  Mr.  Spencer  supposes.      But  how  does  it 
follow  that  "  what  some  call  the  badness  of  actions  is  ascribed  to  them , 
solely  for  the  reason  that  they  ontail  pain,  iramt'diate  or  remote "?*■ 
A  conclusion  which,  Mr.   Spencer  judgt-s,    ''no  one  can   deny,"  bat] 
which,  as  I  venture  to  think,  no  consecutive  reasoner  can   maintiun. 
Andean    Mr.    Spencer   havv    realty    weighed    his  doctriof    that  the< 
goodness  of  mutton  and  the  goodness  of  man  are  essentially  tlie  same  ? ' 
that  the   one  test  of  virtue  always    is  adjustment  to  the    end  ofj 
promoting   human  hfe  ?     Surely   a  little  more  consideration  would' 
have  shown  him  that  not  alt  actsi  adapted  to  promote  that  end  are 
ethically  good  ;  that  the  distinction  drawn  by  metaphysicians  b^Hween 
material  and   formal  goodness   is    well  warranted.      A  cose  occurs  to 
me,  as  I  write,  which  may  illustrate  this  simple  propoiiition,  if  indfKnl : 
illustration  be  necessary.      An  old  man  disinherited  his  son   and  left) 
his  fortune  to  a  hospital  in  order  to  punish  tht- young  man  for  many-' 
ing  a  young  woman,  with  whom  his  septuagenarian  pan?nt  hod  fallen 
in  luve.     Undoubtedly,  the  irate  testator  did  much,  by  thisdiii]Kwition| 
of  bis  property,  to  improve  the  living  of  his  fellow-men:  nudoubtedly 
he  produced  by  it,  on  the  whole,  a    balance   of   pleasure    over   pain. 
But  will  Mr.  Spencer  maintain  that   his  deed  of  jealous  veDgeanoo 
was  moral  ?     Again,  a  man  who  givt>s  to  a  crowded  neighbourhood,  in  j 

*  Th«T  itpeok  ftlso  of  Domini  ti/>7r.     We  at-|  jtriipirr  litmnui  uttl*  wbm  v,-r.  ad  for  U 
sake  4ff  Mimp  4>b)rct  which  i«  TiM>fii1  »]■  :i  mi^n*  lownnU  ple»»iire  or  viitac.     Our  iAv>-  i 
hit*  end  will  Rlwa^  be  cUbcr  iumtim  ivntttvr/t  gt  Cwiiijh  r/(/(rtoh7p,     0%a  ntat 
iulcrmcdiaU  end  will  bo  6cmHn>  tiHJi.  f  >■  |)ata  of  Etblu,"  |  11. 
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which  lie  r«(*idea,  a  public  park  or  garden,  porformH  an  net  adjusted 
to  acbievr  "  the  greal^wt  totality  of  life  m  self,  in  offapring,  and  in 
fellow-tneu  " — Mr.  Spt-neei's  criterion  of  most  highly  evolved  oondact. 
But  if  the  donor  ha  a  fi-auduleot  specolator,  who  so  invests  his  money, 
by  way  of  ftdrertis«-ment,  in  order  to  procnre  a  chanict«r  for  public 
spirit,  and  thr>reby  to  ensnard  moi'e  victims  in  hia  fiuaucial  oobwebe,  is 
hisact  ethical?  Agreeable  feeling  the  source  and  rule  of  right  ?  But 
sorely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  memorable  iu  the  moral  order 
has  evri"  been  accomplished  by  men  in  whom  the  predominant  thought 
has  been  agi-eeable  feeling.  It  seems  a  well-nigh  imivei-sat  law  that 
Kulfcring,  not  pleasure,  is  tho  conditiou  and  the  reward  of  goodness  j 
nay.  I  will  say  the  most  masterful  incentive  fco  it.*  EWI  that  which 
cau>tos  pain  to  t«ntiont  beings?  But  Hurely  many  actu  are  evil 
which  cause  uo  ptuu  at  all,  but  only  pleasure — and  that  of  an  intense 
kind— to  sentient  beings.  That  virtue,  in  our  earthly  experience — 
his  only  teet — is  a  ha])pineas  producing  conduct,  is  an  asBumption 
which  Mr.  Spencer,  of  all  ix'ople,  has  no  right  to  make.  Evolution,  ha 
tenches  ns,  is  a  struggle  for  existence.  Will  he  maintain  that  the 
morally  g^^iod  always  survive  in  that<  struggle,  and  so  are  the  fittest  ? 
"What  shall  we  say  of  those  "  who  loved,  who  suffered  countlesa 
thingrt,  who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just " — and  fwled  ?  Of  the  lost 
causes,  with  their  martyrs  and  prophets,  which  make  up  so  much  of 
history  ?  Is  it  clear  that  after  apparent  failure  they  triumphed,  or 
will  some  day  triumph,  if  they  were  morally  good  ?  How  will  Mr. 
Spencer  show  the  necessary  connection  ?  A  priori  f  He  is  debarred 
by  his  own  principles.  And  experience — to  say  the  least — gives  aa 
uncertain  sound. 

lict  us,  however,  8upi>oso  that  such  a  connection  as  Mr.  Spencer 
postulates  doe«,  in  truth,  fxist  bctwwn  virtue  and  agreeable  feeling. 
I  a^,  why  most  virtue  be  only  the  means  and  that  feeling  the  end  ? 
Why  not  Considt-r  virtui>  as  ihe  cause  and  happiness  as  the  effect  ? 
Virtue,  the  final  cause  for  which  happiness  exists,  and  the  eOicient 
cause  which  can  alone  produc'  it  in  perfection  'f  Grant  that  in  the 
long  ran  thin*  are  inseparable.  Still,  we  must  ask,  which  is  for  the 
soke  of  I  he  other?  This  is  a  point  of  capital  importance.  Mr. 
Spencer  leaves  it  out  altogether.  We,  who  found  ourselves  on  con- 
science, maintain  that  the  motive  determines  the  nature  of  condoct, 
and  must  be  moral ;  whereas,  the  motive  of  pleasure,  taken  by  itself,  is 
neither  moral  nor  immoral,  hut  indifferent.  Gnrnting  that  the  state 
of  goodness  is  neoeasarily  the  state  of  perfect  ft-licity,  we  maintain 
tliat  the  pm-suit  of  such  felicity  not  only  docs  not  constituto  goodnesa, 

*  80  Mr.  Carlylfi,  in  wotilt  as  true  w  noble :  "  It  Is  a  cnlomnj  on  men  to  Miy  tint 
tliev  an  roiu«d  to  b^oic  ftction  by  «>■«,  hopp  of  plpiiaiii«,  lecoinpeni^ — •iBgta  plums 
ul  MDj  kind  Id  tlijs  wurld  or  (Iw  iiosU  In  tlic  tuua&esl  niuniU  Uicrc  lies  somvtUiif 
nobler.  DilKcnUT-,  ahni-^tinn,  tnnH^dom  are  tbo  aUureoKiite  tbaL  act  on  tbe  heart 
of  man." —  Ltclurc*  <m  J/nort,  Iccl.  li. 
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bat  do«6  not  even  (?nter  into  its  nit^aning.  Granttug'  Uist  "  Honestj  is 
the  best  policy."  we  maintain  that  lie  who  parsnes  it,  merelv  as  the 
best  policy,  is  not  bonefit.  Gmnttng^  that  plt*asure.  of  out;  kloil  or 
another,  may  bo  the  consequence  of  well-doing,  we  mntnt-oln  that  to 
make  pleoenre  an  end  in  itself,  exclnaive  of  tin-  entirely  diflcre-nt 
aspect  of  things  which  wo  call  "  moralj"  is  not  well-doing :  that  so 
long  as  we  pursue  ])Ieasnre  absolutely  becoofic  it  is  pleasant,  and  not 
because  it  is,  under  the  circumstances,  riffht  to  choose  pleasom,  wr> 
cannot  be  acting  ethically :  nay.  that  virtue,  soaght  for  the  sake 
of  pleoanre,  ceosoa  to  Ix"  virtue.  Mr.  Spencer  agrees  with,  os  bd  far 
as  to  reje>ct  the  Benthamite  calculation  of  pains  and  pteasures,  whtip 
substituting  for  it,  chiedy,  certain  innate  emotions  duo  to  ossociatioiiB 
of  feelings  in  tiie  remote  past.  He  explains  "the  moral  sentiment" 
by  evolution.  But  the  point  is  not  as  to  the  history  of  *'  the  moral 
sentiment" — there  I  might,  very  likely,  ogree  largely  with  him — but 
as  to  its  casence,  it-*  nature.  I  say  it  is,  hero  and  now,  a  faculty, 
mii  gciMris,  having  nothing  to  do  with  pleasurf's  and  pains,  but  only 
with  right  and  wrong.  If,  however,  the  history  is  looked  into,  w»  shall 
find  that  Mr.  Six-ncer,  instead  of  explaining  right  and  wrong,  wilt  be 
found  to  have  degi-aded  virtue  into  mechanism,  and  to  have  made  of 
ethics  a  corollary  from  the  Persistence  of  Force.  That  he  likewise 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  etliics,  as  sudi  a  corollary,  I  am 
well  aware.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  his  many  self-contradictions, 
My  argument,  huwever,  is,  that  the  concepts  of  morality  and  mechanism 
are  irreducible,  and  that  "Sir.  Spencer's  purely  mechanical  expIanaUon 
of  good  leaves  out  its  essential  element.  Ti;i'  t;$ovitv  vpoXafi^avovm^ 
viTTfpovfitv  ToyaQov. 

My  last  obfiorvation  upon  Str.  Spencers  etliicftl  doctrise  is  this: 
that  it  ia  no  less  fatal  to  the  concept  of  moral  obligation  tluin  it  is 
to  the  ooncopt  of  moral  goodness.  The  first  rjnestion  in  ethics  is, 
What  foniiully  cimstitiiti^  virtue?  The  second.  Why  should  I  prac- 
titie  virtue  ?  Mr.  Sjiencer'n  reply  to  the  second  of  these  questiuns  is  of 
a  piece  with  his  reply  to  tlie  first..  The  good,  he  tells  us,  ia  the 
[deasurable.  And  then,  recurring  to  his  favourite  method,  he 
assumes  that  men  must  and  will  follow  the  gn-at<cst  happiness  known 
to  them.  Nay,  more,  to  help  them  in  this  excellent  way,  be  instmcta 
them,  at  some  length,  how  the  finest  Altmism  may  be  turned  into 
the  ooorsest  Kgoi^m.*  But  realty  this  assumption  is  qnit^.-  as 
unwarrantable  aa  are  those  other  primary  assumptions  of  Mr. 
Spencer's,  at  which  we  have  already  glanced.  When  you  have  deanos^, 
strated  to  othcrt)  ibat  such  and  sucli  things  will  yintd  them  agmaUv, 
feeling,  neither  yon  nor  tiiey,  in  truth,  suppose  for  one  minut*-,  lliat 
yon  havr  laid  upon  them  thi"  ohli^ation  of  pursuing  tlios«^  thlnga.  A 
convicted  thief  in  a  London  police-court,  not  long  ago,  after  rewiviog 
•  8m  chap.  «Jv.  of  hU-Drtiirf  Ethics." 
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Crvm  the  mi^trate  a  homily,  and  a  sent«ace,  turned  to  hiB  "  pals," 
and  addressed  thorn  on  this  wisu.  "Be  virtaous,  and,  ob  his  Worship 
aaya,  yoiill  be  happy  :  but  yonll  have  deriUsh  little  fnn."  It  is  n 
truer  reading  of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Spencer's.  His  "  montlity  *' 
can  but  oounael.  It  cannot  ooromand.  \t&  highest  appeal  is  a  priiden- 
ilal  recouimendutton.  Bnt  the  desirable  is  one  thing.  The  obHgiitory 
IK  another.  It  is  tlie  distinction  Ijetwet-n  "may"  and  "must":  or 
rathw,  t«  put  it  more  accurately,  between  *'mOgen"  and  "soilen." 
'Vo  say  that  men  arc  hound  to  follow  pleaanre,  is — I  most  be  par- 
doned tht!  won! — ^ponsoii^.  It  is  double  distillod  nonsenao  in  Mr. 
Spencer^a  system  of  phj-siological  fatality,  when-  power  of  choice 
— '''  arbitrement,"  ^lilton  calls  it— does  not  really  come  in  at  all, 
where  our  volitions  are  accountwl  as  merely  facts  of  a  certain  order. 
ahsolntely  governed  by  certain  physical  laws,  which  we  cannot  help 
ob«-ying.  Evulution,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Spencer.  (.'ffHctra  all  diffei-- 
(•nce  of  nature  bi/twet-u  beings,  and  distinguisheii  Ihvui  only  acconling 
to  Ihb  degree  of  their  development  and  complexity.  It  is  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  idea  of  iii«  moral  person,  endowed,  consciously  endow.-d, 
wilh  the  jwwer  of  fn*ely  choosing  a  better  or  a  worse,  both  equally 
•  possible,  and  res]K>usible  for  his  choice.  But  wiUiout  pertionalily, 
liberiVi  and  responsibility  there  con  be  no  ethical  obligation.  And, 
iu  truth,  in  Mr.  .Spencer's  ithira,  duty  is  merely  a  name  for  profit, 
advantage,  pleasure. 

But  whose  profit,  advantage,  pleaanre  ?  Mr.  Speiicer  thinks  he  can 
point  to  -'  certain  principles,  in  the  nature  of  thing?,  which  causally 
determine  welfare."*  The  science  of  these  is  what  he  means  by 
ethics.  He  confesses^  however — as  of  course  ho  must — that  individual 
welfare  does  not  always  coincide  with  social  wolfiire.  "  'ITie  two  ends,'" 
he  tells  OS,  cophomiBtically,  "are  not  harmonious  at  the  outlet i^f 
though  he  promises  their  conciliation  in  his  Millennium.  At  presmUi, 
however,  "  the  life  of  the  social  organism  mnst,  as  an  end,  rank  above 
the  lives  of  its  units ";(  "thewel^roof  the  soototy,  as  a  whole," 
must  be  "put  in  the  Toregroimd."§  But  why  the  "mnst"?  Why 
ought  the  individual  to  sacriRcn  himself  to  the  orgftnism  ?  It  may 
be  profitable,  advantageous,  pleasurable  for  the  organism  that  he 
should  do  fio.  It  is  aeftiiredly  most  unprofitable,  disadvantageous,  and 
nnpteasnmblo  for  tlie  man  himself.  No  principle  causally  determining 
his  weliare  can  be  cited  here.  And  self-sacrilice  is  ontnde  ihfy  sphere 
of  Spenoeriiui  ethics.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Spencer  has  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  but  his  own  ipse  dixit.  He  tells  us  that  the  "  deductions" 
(rf  his  ethical  science  "a?«  to  be  recognized  as  laws  of  condoct,  and  are 
to  be  conformed  to,  irn'spective  of  a  direct  estimate  of  pleasures  and 
pains."  .     '*  Arr ''  ?     Wliy  ?     AVIiy  must  I  oouform  to  ilr.  iSpencer's 

I   iW.  0  Jbiti.  i  a.    'ftie  iuOics  ore  mine 
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"  dednctions"!'  They  have  to  be  confronted  with  the  struggle  Tor 
tucUtence.  Thpy  may,  poaubly,  point  to  what  is  advantogeoua  for 
Iho  tribe.  But,  if  I  follow  them,  /  nmy  not  Burrive.  Why  then 
dhonUt  1  follow  them  ?  Wliat  is  me&nt  by  saying  it  is  tcnuvg  not  to 
fuUon*  tliem  ?  Wrong,  in  tho  old  sense,  does  not  oome  in  ot  all. 
With  Mr.  Spencer  it  merely  means,  inexpedient  for  the  tribe.  Bat 
why  should  I  consid*-r  the  tribe  ?  Ananedly,  in  the  atru^j^li^  for 
existence,  Uie  tribe  will  not  consider  me.  "  Nay,  nay,"  Mr.  Spencer 
instBtSt  '*  ID  snbordinating  your  own  immpdiaCe  advantage  to  the  fatare 
advantage  of  Uie  tribe,  yon  gratify  certain  emoCiona  the  roBuU  of 
organiaed  experiences  within  you.''  But  tlie  facta  do  not  bear  oui 
this  assertlim.  Ilow  many  men  arc  there  in  wboin  moh  emotions  are 
not  felt  at  all?  In  whom  neither  tntrospectioa,  nor  analyns,  discloees 
their  existence  ?  And  even  if  they  do  exist,  where  ia  the  obligation 
to  postpone  to  tUem  other  emotions,  certainly,  as  a  role,  modi  more 
masterfnl  ?  Bat,  in  truth,  the  discussion  of  this  question  with  Sir. 
Spencer  is  Idle  as  the  fighting  gf  those  who  beat  the  air.  Declaring,  as 
he  does  in  terms,  that  we  have  no  rt* al  power  of  choice,  that  &pe*will 
is  an  objective  and  sobjective  deliuiion,'  he  dombat  mock  us,  whon  he 
calls  upon  ns  to  elect  this  or  that  course  of  action.  In  fact^  liberty  of 
volition  b  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  Ihe  physical  fatalism  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  his  doctrine  :  or,  us  he  prvfers  to  e-xprcss  it,  ''  with 
Uie  buieficeot  neceauty  displayed  in  the  evolntitm  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  tht>  organism  and  the  environment,  "t 

The  tmth  is.  that  to  the  whole  Utilitarian  school,  in  which  Mr. 
Spencer  must  assuredly  be  classed,  the  facts  of  oar  moral  consoioua- 
ne«s  prrspnt  quite  insuperable  difficulties.  Bentham  proposed  to  get 
rid  of  those  difficnitie.?  by  the  simple  metliod  of  banishing  the  woid 
"  ought "  tram  the  vocabulary  of  moroU :  and  by  ceasing  to  talk  abont 
duties*  "Sir.  Spencer,  less  boldly,  endeavours  to  explain  away  th-  ethical 
sense  by  deriving  it  from  the  instincts  of  selfishness,  ^rmp^tliy.  imita- 
tion, disciplined  by  the  experiences  of  the  coontjess  generations  who 
have  bequeathed  to  us  tbeir  slowly  developed  nervous  orgaaiftation. 
Such  are  the  unmoral  factors  frL>m  ivhich  he  seeks  to  evolve  tlie 
sanctity  of  Hight,  the  stern  benignity  of  Duty.  Dne  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  Mr.  Spencer,  absorbed  a»  he  has  bei'n  in  the  s|»in- 
ning  uf  Lis  hv*pothL>ses,  has  ever  found  tiuii-  serioubly  tn  reSoct  upon 
the  real  rignificance  of  the  moral  "  oa^t."  UnqnaUOed  obligation  is 
a  /acl  of  the  world  of  oonsciousneas.  Fmra  conscience  wi-  reoeivn 
dictates.  From  sense,  impreasions.  The  I  nipt- rati  ve  of  Duly  ia  Cate- 
gorical :  that  is  primary  and  unconditioned.  How  then  con  it  spring 
from  the  condilioufd ?  How  can  it  be  derivative?  Mr.  Speoosra 
account  of  it  is  wholly  inade(|uate.      He   leaves  out  the  chief  foots 

•  ** Frinoiplcii  of  P»Tcho)oeT."($  310. ?m  t  'A«'-  \^Vit. 

X  "  Heoauaogxr  rol.  i.  ^.  W,  40. 
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which  cftll  for  explatiation.  Mr.  Spencer,  apparently,  sees  no  differ- 
encA  betireeo  the  counsel  of  prudence  and  the  inaodatc  of  conscicuco : 
between  regret  for  a  lot-t  opiwrtuiiity,  and  remorst*  for  a  viol&ted 
duty.  ■'  Here  stand  I,"  mid  Luther  at  tbo  Diet  of  Worms  :  "  I  can 
do  uo  other."  There  is  a  whole  QDiverse  between  the  fueling  of  tlie 
indinpt-nsableness  of  tlu*  meanK,  if  we  would  attain  the  end,  and  the 
ft-eliug  that  obedience  to  the  voice  within  '\&  itself  the  end,  to  be  fol- 
lowed "  in  the  Boom  of  consequence. ''  You  may  as  reasonably  explain 
the  ethical  ''  ouglit "  by  the  mechanism  of  the  common  pump,  as  by 
the  mechanism  of  man's  neiToos  striictnre. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  "  the  fitter  regnlative  OTHt«m,"  by  which 
Mr.  SpcnciT  propows  to  stjpcrsode  the  old  data  of  ethics,  is  a  mere 
abortion  of  moral  philosophy.  I  do  not  deny  Mr.  Spencer's  speculative 
ingenuity.  1  am  far  from  (picstioning  his  positions  that  animated 
natnre.  in  ^om'ral,  has  risen  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stagf ;  that,  in 
particnlar,  man's  whole  btnng  ha<i  been  derived  from  the  universe',  as  a 
whole,  in  an  orderly  and  natural  manner.  Itnt  the  qaestion  is  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  progress.  Again  1  do  not  donbt^ — who  docs  ? — 
that  a  nen'ous  stimcture  may  give  rise  to  tendencies  which  bi'swme 
hereditary.  But  this  is  a  vety  difl'erent  thing  from  saying  that  the 
primary  principles  of  reason  are  tho  product  of  brain  or  ni-r^'ons  action. 
Once  more.  I  bave  nothing  to  except  against  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrino 
that  the  subjective  organ  of  ethical  knowledge,  and  the  objective  for- 
mula of  the  moral  idt-a,  are  both  in  a  permanent  state  of  becoming.  ]'>ut 
that  does  not  deprive  conscience,  or  the  moral  law,  of  thrir  imperative 
character,  for  i-ach  act  recognised  by  me  m;  obligator}- :  it  does  not. 
iu  ilio  least,  iuiply  the  di-Mruction  uf  etiiicat  libt-rty,  properly  under- 
stood. The  idea  of  duty  is  one  thing:  tlii>  nomenclature  of  duties  is 
quite  another.  Wlien  Mr.  Spencer  advocati-.s  a  "  sdentilic  morality  "  he 
means  a  uionility  iudopi^ident,  not  merrity  of  dogmatic  theology — for 
that  indeiiendence.  a«  I  sliall  proceed  to  show,  I  stirnmiusly  contend — 
hut  a  itiorulily  indepe-iidcnl  of  niBtnphysics.  And  such  a  morality  is 
impiisBible,  fur  the*  scifnce  uf  Drying  rests  on  thi^  s«cieiiee  of  Biding. 
What  .Mr  Spencer  meann  by  scientific  morality  is  a  morality  based 
on  the  experimi-ntal  sciences.  His  ohject,  in  that  department  of  hia 
philosophy  which  we  have  been  conaitlering  in  this  paper,  is  to  Rnd  a 
justification  in  physics  for  ntilitarian  ethics  :  to  discover  the  rules  of 
human  action  in  the  properties  of  matter.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
p-sult  at  which  he  arrivps  is  the  annihilation  of  the  mora!  idea :  while, 
if  we  closely  examine  his  pages,  we  shall  find  his  reasoning  non- 
ser|uaeitins,  his  terminology  shifting,  liis  inductions  superficial  and 
haxanlous,  his  assumptions  colossal,  and  bi^  explanations,  to  n  large 
extent,  mi-re  descriptions.  "Sir.  Spenc«T  is,  in  fact,  a  realist  who  attects 
to  dval  with  the  whole  range  ttX  human  knowledge  :  to  give  us  *'  a  com- 
pn-hensive  view  of  truth  iu  alt  ita  branches."     But  even  within  the 
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prarinco  of  physics  he  fallK  into  grave  error :  while  in  the  niBthodti  of 
metaphysics  ho  w  obviously  unversed.  '*  Given,"  he  t^lls  ns,  "  Un* 
Peniist^nci*  of  Force,  and  given  the  various  derivativo  laws  of  Forcr. 
and  there  Las  to  bo  shown  ....  how  thtn-  necessarily  rt-soU  thf 
morv!  Dumerons  and  involvevl  traits  exhibited  by  organic  and  super- 
organic  existences :  how  an  organism  is  e-volved  ?  what  is  tlie  p<-iMiiJ» 
of  human  iutelligeuce  ?  whence  social  progress  arisuB?''*  This  liaa 
to  be  shov^Tu  Yes.  But  ilr.  Spencer,  with  all  his  periM^vtTanoe  and 
enerj.'y,ha8  not  shown  it,  in  his  vast  volumes.  Ho  has  not  solvi-d  a  single 
ouoof  these  problems.  His  portentous  generalities,  with  their  intefrm- 
tioiis  and  <lisiulcgration£,  leave  tho  mystciy  of  thiup«  precisely  whi^re 
Ihey  found  it. 

And  now,  lot  me  in  conchiaon,  verj'  briefly  ejcomini'  that  olher 
qwKtiori  whicli  1  pmixjsed  at  starting :  whether,  in  truih,  any  ni*ed 
has  arisen  for  a  new  tn'stein  of  ethics,  ihi-nugh  the  diHcn-dit  of  the 
moral  ideas  hitherto  duminaui  in  men's  toitidg.  Mr.  Spencer — ns  wo 
have  seen — was  compelled  to  aesume  the  cIiiuw^Ut  of  ethical  teiurher 
by  his  deep  conviction  that "  moral  injunctions  nru  lixiing  the  authority 
given  by  their  supposed  sacred  origin":  by  his  \ind  apprt'lienshm  of 
tho  mischiefs  likely  to  follow  "  the  disappearance  of  the  code  of  super- 
natural ethics,"  should  ■'  tlie  vacancy  [be]  left  nnfilled  by  any  other oon- 
trolling  agency."!  **  Those  who  defend  the  current  creed,''  be  allegee, 
''think  divine  commands  the  only  possible  gnides":  thint  tJiat  '•  in  the 
absenoe  of  the  guidance  it  yields,  no  guidonee  con  exi.st."  And  by  "  the 
current  creed  "  he  means  ChriRtianity.  Mr.  Spf-ncer,  in  fact,  represents 
the  school  in  ethical,  as  in  all  philosophy,  fundamentally  opposed  to 
his  on-n,  to  bo  a  mere  appendage  of  Christianity ;  und  Christianity  hi> 
regards  as  quite  diHcredite<l  for  higher  intellects,  and  as  gradually 
losing  its  power  over  tht*  popular  mind.  More  crudely  still,  but  in 
the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  describes  that  school  as  affirming 
that  morality  is  "  the  product  of  a  particular  creed  ":  that  it  if  "■  cuoacd 
by  tielief  in  Christianity  " :  that "  it  dropped  from  the  clouds  eighteec 
hundred  years  ago."$  I  remember  hearing  a  story  of  a  counli^  paisou, 
who  upon  being  assurt>d  by  a  Professor  of  Greek  (hat  the  text  in 
St.  -lohn's  First  Fpistle,  obout  the  Three  Heavenly  Wicnessef,  «nw 
spurious,  exclaimeti,  "  Then  I  may  as  well  drinlc,  whore,  and  chBal  my 
creditors."  1  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  gmunili 
Ihi-  preachers  of  utilitarian  ethics  assume  that  this  good  rural  dean  is 
a  fair  tj-pc  of  troasci-ndentol  moralisla.  'Ilio  assumption  is  so  utieriy 
Falae  that  one  can  hardly  nnderRtand  how  an  intelligent  porstm  cao 
in  good  faith  have  made  ir.  Tlitu  to  thn  vast  majority  of  men  tad 
women  ethical  rules  present  thomselvrs  in  thr  gnise  of  religiouE 
duties,  is    trne    enough.     Nor  can  it    bo   otherwise.      Ueligi<imi,   an 

•  ■'  Tint  Prlnciplee."  j  tC3.  f  '■  Data  ot  EUiIcb,-  Prefaoi-.  p.  t^. 

t  8ee  his  >rUcl«.  "  Bxlirf  itri'l  Cottdnol,"  ^iaeUattlt  frntnry.  Srptcmhor  USAN. 
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Bohopenfaaiicr  him  well  said,  are  tJiP  philotsophies  of  the  vulgar :  liia 
<ni]y  philosopliiee  poasiblf  io  them.  E<iually  tme  is  it,  that,  In  its  ntijly 
philosophical  aspect,  the  exjsting  morality  appeals  to  m6taphy?iica], 
not  to  theological  principlea.  Th©  moral  precepts  of  Chriatianily  are 
independent  of  its  mysteries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  hove  Wen 
largely  derived  from  non-Christian  sources.  Jcsos  Christ  lef^  no 
code  of  ethics."  Ho  left  the  record  of  a  life  of  lives,  where  the  moral 
id&al  is  realized :  a  supreme  example,  an  all-sufltcient  pattern.  He 
preached  perfection  and  exhibited  Himself  as  the  embodiment  of  it. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  from  the  Gospels,  even  if  we  add  to 
them  the  Bpistles,  the  elements  of  a  scientific  morality.  X  shall  not  be 
supposed  to  nndervalue  tlie  direct  contributions  made  to  morals  by  tlie 
Nevr  Testament.  I  think  it  is  the  fashion,  at  the  present  day. 
greatly  to  nndervalue  them.  But  the  great  work  of  Christiaiuty 
for  ethics  was  to  fecundate  it  hy  the  supreme  ideal  of  solf-sacrilice 
prc»*nted  by  Him,  who  "  pleased  not  Himself."  And  wlien,  in 
the  expanding  Christian  society,  the  need  arose  for  a  scientific 
synthesis,  recourse  was  had  to  the  great  philosophers  of  Hellas :  to 
AriAtotle  and  Platn ;  to  the  8toics  and  thi-  KpiciircanH.  It  is  to 
the  inexhaustible  fount  of  wisdom  alTordfd  by  Hellenic  thonght, 
we  owe  liie  clearness,  the  precision,  tlie  wealth  of  psychological 
analysiH  which  charncterizi!  the  ethical  b-aching  of  the  great. 
mediipval  schoolmen  and  of  their  modem  coniinnators.  For  them, 
the  moral  law  do**ft  not  depend  upon  the  command  of  a  Supreme 
legislator  :  but  upon  "  those  dictates  of  natural  reason  "  which,  in  the 
words  of  Soarez,  '*  are  intrinsically  necessary  and  indept^ndent  of  all 
volition,  even  of  the  Divine."t  Upon  those  dictates  do  we  ground 
morality.  From  the  veiy  nature  of  man  do  we  ascertain  it.  The 
moral  eye  of  the  ^f>ovifio^,  as  Aristotle  te-oches,  is  an  original 
source  of  knowledge,  through  its  inwiwd  intuitions.  Ethical  science 
proceeds  from  those  intuitions  fit-  din-cted  upon  the  manifestations  of 
the  moral  nature.  We  stoi-i  from  tht*  facts  of  personality,  will, 
consciousness.  And  we  work  up  to  principle*.  The  moral  law,  as 
we  conceive  of  it,  is  a  transcendental,  universal  order,  good  in  itself^ 
as  being  sujtrcmely  reasouable,  the  rule  of  what  ahvitld  be,  as  distinct 
from  what  is.  To  that  rule  our  own  individual  Heason  gives  testi- 
mony :  for  the  moral  order  of  the  macrocosm  is  mirrored  in  the 
microcosm.  This  is  what  St.  Paul  calls  our  "  consent  nnto  the  law 
^t  it   is  good,"  our  "  delight  in   tt,  after  the  inward    man.'     We 

*  He  Su^rM:  Thmtnn  non  tf«dii]it  PrffiCCptn  moralift  PMitiva,  Mxl  Nai'trjilM  ill* 
mapiM  expliciii'it."' — De  fj^itiur,  !il).  2,  c  IS.  n.  9,  And  in  hix  tenth  book  (c.  ".*,  ii,  ») 
be  quoted  Iha  diclnni  nt  A'^iilnns:  "  lyupiin  ntivam  e«Mi  cnnu^tAiii  pncocptU  iiii>tnlibo]i 
MataraUa  LcgiR.  <?L  arUculi»  >'ideiel  SacraiiifnttsGr»tiie."  llii^  '  (.^fx  Nntumli-"  i«  ■ 
MnBaD«nt  FovpUuioD  of  tb«  Ktuuon.  indicating  "  quid  tit  pur  w  nuluni  v«l  buiiniB 
uomioL" 


f  -  Dp  LcglbnB,"'  c.  6,  n.  1. 
PUtOu 


1  QMd  hardly  obserre  that  this  ia  mieo  Om  l«««hing  of 
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have  the  witnpsa  in  ourselves  to  that  shfih/  If.  Necessity  is  laid 
npon  us.  The  Categorical  Imperative  '■  Thou  oughteot "  means  "  Aa  a 
rational  agent  thou  most.''  The  goodneas  of  man  ooosiats  in  his 
voluntary  Hulmiisaion  to  that  Tini>erat.ivo  :  in  his  allowing  iha  higher 
law  by  which  he  feels  himself  involuntarily  condititmed.  to  prevail 
over  "the  Uw  in  his  memhers"  The  trao  end  of  man  is  moral 
perfection,  not  pleftsm-e.  And  it  h  in  bringing  the  animftl  oanire  into 
obedience  to  tlie  rational,  tht-  particniar  will  to  the  univL^raal,  that  hn 
advances  towards  that  end.  The  moral  quality,  tabjcctaTtly  rou- 
sidered-^f  couree  tlie  act  has  alsu.  or  rather  primarily,  a  moral 
quality — resides,  not  in  the  result  achievt;d,  uor  in  the  end  pursued 
by  htm,  bat  in  the  motiro  which  prompts  him:  in  the  inner  ^risg 
of  action,  in  volition.  The  unly  n-al  and  absolute  good  for  man  is  a 
good  will :  that  is  a  will  deterniineil  by  the  moral  law.  Duty  for  the 
sake  of  daty  i»  the  true  priaciple.  For  those,  indeed,  wim  by 
defect  of  will  and  nature  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  this  high 
argument,  ihero  is  need  of  rewards  and  punislmieuts :  "■  decs 
aliquot!  et  subterranea  rcgna."*  Rot  the  desire  to  do  right,  as  right, 
is  morality.  No  act  is  really  ethical  which  is  not  motived  by  Dnty^ 
by  obedience  to  the  moml  law.  And  that  law,  as  Kant  admirably 
teaches,  is  not  a  higher  self,  but  an  independent  reality,  which  evokea 
the  higher  self  within  us.  Hitman  Conscience  is  the  entering  into 
the  individual  of  the  objective  law  of  right,  the  authority  of  which  is 
intrinsic  and  unconditioned  :  which  is  its  own  e^-idence,  its  own  justi- 
Rcation ;  and  which  would  subsist,  to  nil  eternity,  as  it  has  subsisted 
from  all  eternity,  though  Christianity,  and  all  other  relipons,  were 
swept  into  oblivion.  1  do  not  deny,  but  strenuously  maintain,  that 
the  ideas  of  fiod  and  Immortality  are  th^  crown  of  the  moral  law. 
True  is  it,  Uiat  this  law,  written  in  the  fleshly  tables  of  our  he*rt— 
"  the  law  of  virtue  which  we  are  bom  under " — links  us  with  the 
whole  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  with  the  Infinite  and 
Ktemal,  its  final  end  and  ours,  in  whose  Divine  Keason,  as  I'lato 
teaches,  it  is  contained.  But  it  is  also  tnte  that  this  law  ia  inde- 
]>eiident  of  religion  :  that  if  we  prescind  from,  if  we  make  abstraction 
of,  tiie  td(>a  of  God. 

"Duly  exfrts:  ImtUQMblT  stirTiT« 
For  onr  sappon,  the  nieBAnrcs  uaA  tlic  forms. 

Which  UQabntract  iiitcUigi^ni^  *n|>plii%«.'' 

The  very  knowledge  which  we  have,  by  our  natitral  reason,  of  jns1.!oi- 

"  To  obvuite  nnr  inUcnni'Kjitiun  i,if  uty  mmDlng.  \^i  rk^  boro  cite  m  f<*w  n'ordK  fnifn 
Dr.  llwtliiaiiu.  with  uhlcb  I  »ul>suiDliiilly  ii^mr.  ■■  Ifthcr" «■<■«■  ivi"'r">v^'ifT«-irft'i!i<iry 
hapT^Bsa^nd  sttSBrin^:.  Lbe  moriil  inw  wotilU  ))<■  cnrtailt'l  of  ;     i*: 

not,  boverer,  be«aiMe  right  mid  WTon>;;ira  t«vcalrO.  orvvwti  In  II  -'I. 

oaly  by  tlielr  coaicquoiK-i-r.  iiml  >>>   thv  crnaure  at  thottc  wm.Ki  i.    dui 

b«aia»e  iritttnur  rcHrotlve  kiionlol^c  of  Ihclx-Ui^rnmJ  the  wor^«  i.;>  iMicraC 

anguiteiiof  joy  abddorrow.thc  failure  urul  talMihood  •■[  whii-h  woaM  l ,   .._  uiMlttao 

tJie  whoto  nnnoanccmflnt  of  the  umar  onuil«." — Tt/pn  (tf  Kthttal  Theorg,  voi  ll.  p.  lUfi. 
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and  injustice  suffices  to  gtre  rise  to  a  strict  ethical  obligation. 
Yes.  "  N'y  eut — il  meme  point  de  Dien  saint  et  bon,  n'y  6ut — il 
que  le  grand  etre  universel,  loi  de  tout  id^al,  sans  hypostase  ni  r€alit^ 
le  Devoir  serait  encore  le  mot  de  I'Snigme  et  I'^toile  polaire  de 
llmmanit^  en  marcfae." 

I  hold,  then,  that  even  if  Mr.  Spencer  were  warranted  in  his  view 
oE  Christianity  as  an  outworn  creed,  the  necessity  for  his  new  ethical 
doctrine  has  not  in  truth  arisen  :  because  the  old  data  of  ethics, 
though  doubtless  enforced  with  most  cogent  sanctions  by  religion,  are, 
in  themselvee,  independent  of  religion.  Here,  again,  it  is  but  lost 
labour  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  risen  early  and  late  taken  rest  and  eaten 
the  bread  of  carefolness.  His  work  is  vitiated  by  fundamental  errors. 
The  old  ethics  which  he  seeks  to  replace  is  not  theological,  any  more 
than  is  the  new  ethics  which  he  offers  us  ■'  scientifia"  The  real  issue 
before  the  world  is  between  transcendental  and  materialistic  morality : 
between  metaphysical  and  physical  morality  :  between  a  morality 
grounded  upon  a  necessity  which  issues  from  the  reason  of  things,  and 
corresponding  with  the  postulates  of  inward  experience,  and  a  morality 
which  resolves  the  "onght"  of  Conscience  into  a  social  product  generated 
by  cowardice,  and  the  law  within  into  a  cerebral  calculating  machine. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 


ZOOT, 


IS  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE  WORTH  SAVING? 


THE  inflnence  of  military  training  on  our  national  life  has  been 
vastlj  increased  by  the  adoption  of  a  short  service  system :  it 
is  upheld,  and  may  be  intensified,  by  present  political  conditions. 
Whether  this  influence  shall  be  on  the  whole  for  good  or  for  evil 
depends  so  greatly  on  the  adequacy  and  soundness  of  our  internal 
military  policy,  that  it  may  be  useful  again  to  draw  attention  to  a 
defect  in  our  present  organization  which  seems  to  require  and  to  admit 
of  a  remedy. 

Xiord  Wolseley  remarked  lately  at  Birmingham,  that  "  the  army  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  national  school  in  the  countiy." 
"  You  must  remember,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  that  we  educate  in  the 
army  annually  from  25,000  to  40,000  young  pupils  every  year,  that 
we  educate  them,  that  we  feed  them,  and  that  we  give  them  that 
moral  and  intellectual  training  which,  I  feel  convinced,  renders  them, 
when  they  return  to  civil  life,  after  from  three  to  seven  years'  service, 
far  more  reputable  and  better  citizens  than  they  were  when  they 
joined  the  army." 

No  criticism  will  be  offered  here  upon  the  army  from  a  military 
standpoint :  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  assumed  to  fulfil  its  military 
duty  to  the  State.  But  Lord  Wolseley  very  rightly  points  out  that 
the  army  is  more  than  a  school  of  military  training.  He  points  out 
that  it  is  a  school  for  civil  life,  and  laments  that  its  office  in  this 
respect  la  so  little  recognized.  He  believes  "  that  the  nation  which 
submits  its  young  men  to  this  species  of  training  (i.e.,  compulsory 
military  service)  is  bound  to  be  in  a  few  generations  composed  of  far 
finer  men  and  women  than  a  nation  like  onrs,  which  refuses  to  give 
attention  to  this  department  of  national  education,  because  it  has  been 
led  to  regard  it  as  merely  a  military  question.     This  kind  of  ednc»- 
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tioo,"  he  soys,  ''  ia  fat'  more  importanl;  to  a  notioo  than  atiy  army 
matter  can  bn ;  it  is  of  Uio  most  vital  ccmRD<|aonco  to  unboni  geaera- 
tiou8.  I  hoijo  that  the  tl«y  may  uome  when  thi«  people  of  this 
ooaniry  will  be  willing  to  wlopt  same  lystom  imdw  which  averj 
young  man  shftll  be  laken  fntiu  his  hoim^  from  Lht'  unhealthy  homes 
in  which  too  manj'  in  this  coiinri^'  abidi-,  and  l)roQgbt  up  as  young 
ini*n  aro  brought  np  in  the  armies  of  Continental  Knropc,  and  given 
at.  the  i*>q>en6e  of  the  public  such  a  ))hyHicaI  and  moral  training  for  at 
least  Two  years  of  hip  life,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  la  snre 
to  be  in  every  way  more  fitted  to  do  honour  to  England  and  to  be  a 
useful  L-itizen.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  glad  [?  sorry]  to  aay 
tliat  thi»  is  a  point  that  is  not  so  frequently  remembered  by  th& 
Knglish  people  as  it  should  bo."  * 

Tliew  observations,  let  it  at  onco  be  said,  are  not  quoted  on  behalf 
of  compulsory  military  service.  That  will  not  be  advocated  here ;  it 
will  not:  even  be  discuased.  Nur  an?  Lord  Wolseley's  remarks 
adduced  i\a  directly  supporting  the  argument  which  irHl  presently  be 
nofblded ;  but  they  are  iguoted  in  general  support  of  the  view  that 
this  civil  side  of  the  army'»  work  is  commonly  ignored,  both  by  the 
army  and  by  the  public,  and  becnuse  the  main  consideration,  which, 
for  a  somewhat  special  pnrpoiie,  will  be  presented  here,  is  closely 
oonnocted  with  that  neglect  to  which  Ijonl  ^Volsoley,  for  rat.hcr 
diflercnt  reasons,  draws  attention. 

To  fight,  then,  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  army  j  and  the  national 
lichool  of  arms  is,  in  a  wider  senso,  a  school  for  civil  life,  a  school, 
moral,  int<<llt>ciual,  and  physical,  for  the  nation,  now  and  for  the  time 
to  come,  as  well  as  for  the  indivEdnal. 

And  since,  speaking  gimemlly,  each  soldier  who  leaves  the  army 
leaves  it  for  civil  life,  wherein,  too,  as  a  rule,  tho  great<^r  number  of 
hia  years  are  spent,  it  will  be  ngrc^'d  to  be  desirable,  especially  from 
his  point  of  view,  provided  always  it  be  possible,  that  this  education 
shall  be  as  practical  and  n.v>fiil  to  the  man  for  the  duties  of  life  aft«r 
he  Itjaves  the  army — 1>.,  for  the  nsnal  life  of  tho  wage-earning 
citizen— as  it  is  for  the  efficient  performance  of  his  present  and,  if  a 
Ueserve  msQ,  prospective  military  service. 

That  it  is  not  sufficieuily  practical  in  this  sense,  and  that,  without 
detriment  to  military  efliciency,  it  may,  and  for  eeveral  reasons  onght 
to,  be  made  moro  so,  is  the  pr«Beut  contention. 

To  compare  these  two  great  olBces  fulfilled  by  the  army  to  the  State 
is  needless.  They  are  both  of  its  essence.  >Iilitary  requirumeutii  are 
national  reqniremeuts  ;  the  army  is  a  necessity,  and  its  inilnence  must 
be  great.  (>n  t-he  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  by  what  may 
be  called  our  military'  policy,  the  function  of  the  army  as  a  tKrhool  for 
dvil  life  is  ignored.  KnlJsted  for  a  term  of  twelve  years — seven,  perhaps, 
•   Timtt  report,  Feb.  2,  1689. 
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o£  which  are  spent  with  the  colours,  five  witli  the  XieseiTe — tho  soldier  ia 
trained  with  a  view  solely  to  military  efficiency.  During  auJ  after  Ihe 
second  of  these  periods — i.r.,  bis  Reserve  senioe — wlipn.  it  may  be  snp- 
posed,  be  is  engaged  in  civil  pursuits,  proSciency  in  uitliLor}-  training 
may  bo  and  is  a  heneQt  to  him  in  many  ways ;  fant  it  is  an  ultimate 
rather  than  an  immediate  benefit.  Its  imraitdiate  effect  ta  to  disable 
him  for  civil  life.  The  conditions  of  civil  life  difRT  w  eniJrely  from 
tboso  of  military  life  that  they  naturally  make  the  perioil  of  transitioD 
from  one  to  the  other  a  crisis  in  the  soldier's  life.  He  is  ihe  alare 
of  his  past. 

Take  the  average  case  of  the  man  who  servos  his  time  «rtth  the 
colours,  and  passes  into  Vi^  Reaen'C.  Thft  length  of  service  with  tho 
colours,  bftforo  transfiT  to  the  First  Class  Army  Ufserre.  varies  from 
under  three  years  to  over  eleven  years;  in  1887  the  average*  length 
of  service  of  10,612  men  transferrw!  to  tho  First  C\ma  Aruiy  Ri-^Trre 
was  about  Sfvrn  yt-'ors.  For  seven  y«>ars,  then,  this  mtui  has  been  fed, 
clothed,  housed,  and  evoi^  rxercisod ! — wholly  provid<>(l  for  by  tbe 
thought  of  others.  His  own  shortcomings  havi-  lx*n  visiltHl  up*)n 
him,  and  his  line  o£  conduct  laid  down.  As  has  bwn  said  Wfore, 
this  paternal  discipline  is  in  many  ways  salutary  in  a  high  degree, 
but  it  has  its  disadvantages.  For  under  it  he  lives  out  of  ihv  stream 
of  life  around  him,  he  is  liewll'-ss  of  tht?  morrow,  sht-ltered  from  the 
Bonealiug  cares  of  poverty,  unconscious,  or  a  mere  spectator,  of  tho 
struggle  for  e.xJstence.  Habits  of  foresight,  p©n«*vorance.  and  self- 
reliance  become  <Uf1ioult,  simply  from  disuse  aud  tlie  temporary 
isolation  from  civil  life.  Without  any  trade  or  huudicraft,  without 
any  proft'ssional  skill —for  he  has  learnt  no  tnwie  in  the  nmiv,  or 
forgotten  what  he  formerly  knew — tho  irainwl  soldier  on  his  dischar^ 
is  a  veritable  recruit  for  civil  life.  Ho  takes  off  his  uniform,  pockets 
his  120  or  so  of  accuiuutatod  doferrvd  pay,  and  with  an  income  of  6>/. 
a  day  paid  quarterly  in  arrear — if/,  a  day  reserve  pay,  and  2iL  a  day 
deferred  pay — wliich  ceases  at  the  end  of  twelve  years'  service,  he  go«« 
out  to  begin  lifo  again.  The  £20  and  (he  retainer  of  (V/.  a  day  nrv 
Bometimea  doubtful  lieiiefita;  the  first  does  not  last  long,  and  the 
second,  representing  the  obligation  to  serve  with  the  Reserve  when 
called  out,  is  st-ill  too  often  an  effect  itnl  bar  to  obtaining  employment 
For  employment — a  livelihood — is  the  first  want  of  these  men  whtii 
they  step  down  again  into  the  arena.  A  certain  proportion  of  tbt 
yearly  draft  passed  from  the  army  into  civil  life  finds  work  n-adllr : 
tho  nnn-commit«ioned  officers  as  a  nde.  the  thrifty  and  better  edu- 
cated of  the  rank  and  file,  those  whoso  former  knowledge  of  n  trade 
is  still  of  value,  and  those  who  go  back  honio  to  work  with  pari'Uts  or 
friends.  Hut  of  those  to  whom  no  such  door  is  opoix,  whew  sole  trade 
is  soldiering,  many  fail  to  get  employment  for  months.  liobla  lu 
military  service,  knowing  no  trade,  unfitted  by  tlie  life  Uiry  have 
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bec-n  living  to  mak**  tlu-ir  way  in  the  worM,  tl]«y  cnt«>r  tlie  fire  of 
raotlom  competition  where  it  is  Iiotteet^  for  they  join  the  ranlcs  of 
untjVillt'd  lubour.  Tlieir  cbuacv  is  rn'O'ssaril^'  a  poor  oni*.  And  when 
llie  ordoal  is  over,  after  weary  waudtrriug  iu  warcli  of  work,  dragjjod 
lower  and  lower  dovtii  in  the  Boctal  scale  by  want  and  despair,  wbea 
ut  lattt  they  succeed  in  getting  '*  sometliing  to  do "  in  a  somewliat 
pcniiauenl  way,  it  is  in  a  lower  grade  of  life  than  that  of  former  days. 
Enforced  idlenees  and  a  It and-to- mouth  existence  have  been  sufKcJent 
to  destroy  the  self-respect  and  moral  fibre  built  up  by  years  of 
military  service.  The  life  to  which  they  looked  forward  has  proved 
to  be  a  delusion.  For  those  who,  witli  retaming  hope,  are  strong 
enough  to  attr-mpt  it,  withoni  faith  either  in  the  future  or  in  them- 
selves, the  ascent  to  their  former  poidtion  is  laborious  and  slow.  It 
is  difflcnlt  to  avoid  thr>  conclunion  that  these  men  arc,  to  an  nn- 
necesaary  extent,  the  \*ictims  of  conditions  imposed  npon  them  by  the 
commnnity. 

To  the  individnal  soldier  this  matter  \a  of  supivme  importance:  its 
importance  to  the  community  is  easy  to  show,  by  rt  referenc*!  to  Ihe 
Army  Hatorns  for  1S87.  The  Pwlimioary  Return  of  the  British  Army 
for  1S67  gifes  the  following  as  the  details  of  the  year's  draft  of  ihe 
army  into  civil  life,  with  the  average  ages  of  the  men  dischai^l : — 


Over  id  yeai-K  of  n^-e  . 

Uo'Ier       .,  „ 

^       SO  yeoiv  of  ago 
"       -"^     It         ., 

A^  oot  reporter] 


UiAiharged 


1.010 
2,977 
G,()K4 
1,8»1 
24 


ToUl  discharged lIjOAG 

f)*-arflhn,  not  loss  from    .......  1,474 

/'trAi  Clcua  AfiHy  Htstriv,  transretred  to  (avei^age  wrvice, 

7  year?),  average  ago  from  S5  to  20  years    .  10,612 


Totrtl  draft  for  lfl>*7  (iipjn-oxitnnle)  into  civil  life  at  itii 
average  of  about  2H  y«iD»  ...... 


34,043 


This  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  average  yearly  di-aft  of  the  army. 

Theso  men  are  in  the  prime  of  vigour  and  health.  Excessive  seutty- 
go,  Imnging  with  it  gonietiines  too  many  nights  out  of  bed,  and  each 
evoeptional  ijiiarters  a-s  tht*  Koya!  Uarracks,  Dublin,  are  no  doubt 
trying ;  but,  if  tliere  is  reason  in  the  belief  in  regular  work,  regular 
fr«id,  and  physical  exercise — in  fact,  life  under  healthy  conditions — 
soldiers  ought  tu  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  a  very  valuable  element  of 
onr  national  stock.  That  any  considerable  number  of  men  who  have 
sen'ed  their  tinu-  and  linvo  been  discharged  or  pjissed  into  tlie  Reserve, 
that  any  men  of  good  character  or  conduct,  after  their  years  in  the 
army,  should  thus  bo  left  helpless,  idle  though  willing,  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  noi  only  a  hardship  to  them,  It  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  nation 
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of  power  available  bat  not  atilixed ;  eooDoimcally,  a  wnsto  not  only  of 
potential  laboor,  but  of  the  time,  expense,  and  toil  which  have  made 
tbem  what  tbey  now  are. 

Nor  doL's  the  army  escape  the  oon«e(]ueucea  of  Uiis  neglect-  For  j 
another  result  of  the  difiically  of  obt^mog  L>niployuient  18  that  die-  i 
chargi'd  men.  and  men  passed  into  the  First  Class  Anny  '^  •  --^ 
chiefly  the  latter,  as  younger  men — sometimes  present  them-'  .  'ci'*" 
fur  enlistment,  make  n  false  answer  or  attestation  as  to  their  piist 
sennces  and  their  age,  and  are  r(?-enlisted  onder  a  new  name  in  a  new 
regiment,  or  even  a  new  branch  of  the  ser\'ice.  Thua  I'rivate  Thomu 
Atkins,  now  serving  in  tho  lOlat  Kegiment,  is  also  Priip*ate  Janwa 
>Smith,  a  Reserve  man  of  the  102nd  Re^ment,  and  m  in  tliifi  way 
counted  twice  in  the  roll  of  our  forces.  Tha  return  to  which  we  liava 
referred  shows  tho  number,  for  each  year  since  1881,  of  "recruits 
joined  who  wore  proved  to  have  fraudulently  enlisted,"  as  below  : — 


1881. 

ids2. 

leas. 

iSM. 

1885. 

1886. 

l«7. 

HU 

170 

170 

168 

251 

304 

41(1 

TTiis  is  not  a  large  number,  but  it  is  the  number  of  those  who  Iiave 
been  deifded  in  this  offence.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
for  everj-  one  of  this  nnmber  there  are  half  a  dosen  men  serving 
who  have  escaped  detection,  or  rather  the  lawful  oonseiC|nenoe8  of 
detection.  By  regimental  authorities  they  are,  for  Hevend  reaoons, 
generally  allowed,  thongh  recognized,  to  serve  on,  nnttl  accident  or 
circumstance  obliges  them  to  reveal  openly,  or  rather  officially,  their 
double  identity.  There  is  little  need  at  any  time  for  concealment 
except  when  they  happen  to  be  inconveniently  well  known  to  two 
regiments  at  the  same  station,  or  are  in  some  way  compelled  to  face 
the  conseqncnoea  of  what  they  have  done.  It  is  impossiblf^  to  raci- 
mate  accurately  the  number  of  snch  men  who  enlist  for  a  SKrcond 
time — 1.1-..  the  total  number  of  men  vrho  on  a  given  day  are,  though 
under  different  names,  returned  as  serv'iug  simultaneously  in  the 
Reserve  andwitJi  the  colours.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that,  of  the  total 
number  of  fraudulently  enlisted  i-ecruitft  each  year,  not  one-half  are- 
detected,  in  spite  of  the  increase  shown  above  in  the  number  of 
detections.  In  1887,  410  recruits  were  returned  as  fraudulently 
enlisted ;  annually  a  similar  addition  to  tho  army  is  made.  If  the 
yearly  rjiiota  for  so>-ea  years  be  the  same,  or  even  less  thah  in  1887, 
always  supposing  that  one-half  of  these  men  cscajro  detvction.  this  would 
give  us  as  the  total  remaining  undetected  officially  and  still  serving 
on  a  given  day,  mucli  the  same  number  as  thu  rough  estimate  hinted 
at  above — %.i\,  alnat  2-500,  or  say  from  two  to  three  thousand.  To 
this  extent,  therefore,  our  First  Class  Army  Reserve  is  purely  a  paper 
strength.  It  is,  possibly,  so  to  a  greater  extent.  There  is  another 
point,    that,   of   the  extra    expeuditure    entailed    by    these    iiTO^ 
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gularities.  These  men,  when  convicted  of  this  offence  of  re-en- 
listing, forfeit  their  Reserve  and  deferred  pay.  This  mu&t  be  placed 
on  the  creilit  bide,  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  balance  would 
bo  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public  were  it  poatdble  to  calculate  the 
annual  expenditure  of  lime  and  muneir  in  legal  proceedings,  military 
Bod  dvil,  connected  with  the  offences  of  fraudulent  enli&ttnent, 
making  false  answers  on  attestation,  and  other  offences  peculiar  to 
Buch  Iteaerve  men.  This  abuse  iB  well  known  in  thtt  army  :  is  it  to  bo 
supposed  that  it  exists  dclibemtt^ly  toleratod  by  those  in  authority  ? 
Its  existence  can  only  bo  explained  in  two  wayn.  The  first  most 
Btircly  be  rw»nted  by  the  British  taxpayer,  whose  privilego  it  ia  to 
gromblo  at  the  costliness  of  the  array,  and  on  whom  we  may  depend 
to  show  hLs  resentmcint  sooner  or  later;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
aooept  the  Rupposition  that  ho  i«  generally  aware  of  the  fact,  seeing 
it  he  is.  or  has  b^en  nntil  lately,  so  easily  consoled  for  his  exta«ra- 
gance  by  the  idea  that  his  army  is  thomughly  good  and  sound,  if 
small  and  coatly.  The  only  other  solution  poasiblfi,  which  is  with  no 
[•less  reason  reaedted  by  the  army,  is  that  the  aforesaid  taxpayer  is 
sfied  enough  eo  long  as  the  army,  wittingly  or  otherwise,  is  willing 
be  made  the  sc3.i>egoftt.      It  is  unneoessary  to  speak  here  of  the 

lurtfuliiess  t^  the  army  of  .<«uch  hypocritical  and  faulty  administration. 
Again,  the  scarcity  of  emploj-meut  for  soldiers  must  aflect  the  army 

lirectly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  through  the  Kesen-e,  by  damaging  its 
-popularity,  and  thus  vitiating  and  reducing  the  supply  of  recruits. 
This,  toau  army  depending  upon  voluntary'  eulistuieut,  is  ver^'  serious. 
The  rvtnm  which  has  been  cfuoted  shows  that  in  1SH7,  while  31,22o 
rt«ruil£  joined,  5355  men  deserted — i.e.,  that  the  pcrecntttfft  0/ 
iftaertrrs  to  ret^uitu  was  17'2.  This  is  slightly  under  the  average  per- 
centage for  the  loKt  twenty  yearn,  which  is  1U,  tliough  it  is  higher 
than  for  any  year  since  1880.  Many  of  these  men,  however,  are 
brought  bock  and  held  to  serve,  so  that  the  |MM-ceutage  of  net  loaafrom 
ilescrtii/n-  shown  is  oonsiderably  less  aud  lower  than  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  being,  for  1387,  G'l.  Though  the  average  annual  number  of 
desertions  is  thus  about  the  same,  tlie  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
net  loas  from  desertion — i.e.,  in  the  number  of  effectual  desertaong — is 
to  the  good  ;  and  It  must  further  be  noted  that  this  improvement  has 
steadily  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  There  is,  however,  ample  room 
for  further  improvement,  for  too  much  can  hardly  be  done  to  safe- 
guard the  character  of  the  army  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  snpply  of  recniits  shows  no  signs  at  present  of  deterioration,  and 
that  the  last  few  years  have  given  a  higher  class  of  men  as  recruits, 
but  this  does  not  dispose  of  the  difGculty ;  for  the  satisfactoiy  supply 
of  recruitti  is  attributable  to  various  causes  other  than  or  in  addition 
to  the  popiiUrily  of  the  anny,  and  among  them  to  the  depression  of 
trade,  bftd  seasons,  and  the  coudilion  of  the  labour  market.     The 
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prestige  of  the  army  is  still  posaibly  great  enongl].  If  it  is  n  liiiei 
(hot  tlie  present  conditions  of  military  sen*ice  disable  men  for  Buceaas 
in  life  oftorwapda,  time  alono  will  make  it  more  widely  known,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  army  and  to  tho'  disgrace  of  the  nation. 

Two  points  aro  now  to  be  considered  if  this  disability  really  exista 
for  men  who  have  lately  been  in  tho  army,  and  the  first  is— How  can 
•mployment  be  obtuned  for    them?     Who    can    and    will    employ^ 
them  ■ 

It  has  been  Buggeated  that  Government  shall  give  tht-m  employ-  ^ 
mcnt  in  dockyards  and  other  Government  eAtablishmenta  and  offices ; 
Kid  the  au^^eetion  has  prejudiced,  aad  is  oalcnlated  to  prfjudice.  iht* 
fair  e3:arainaUon  of  the  matter,  especially  by  trade.^  unionists.  In 
JsQuat^'  1688,  a  public  meeting,  presided  over  by  Il.lLIi.  Prince 
Albert  ^'ictor,  was  held  at  liall,  to  establish  there  a  branch  of  the 
Kationa]  Association  for  the  Civil  Employment  of  Discharged  and 
Reserve  Soldiers.  Soon  afterwards  the  chairman  of  the  Hull  TrodM 
Council  publicly  deprecated  the  aim  and  action  c^  the  association,  and 
those  who  supported  it.  Ue  protested,  rightly  enough,  '•  against  there 
being  any  unfair  preference  shown  to  soldiers  over  other  workmen  ; " 
bat  in  doing  so  he  discovered  the  prevailing,  tboagh  unfounded, 
apprehensiou  of  some  trades  uniooists  in  this  matter.  No  such 
preference  was  then  or  is  now  claimed  for  soldiers  :  any  such  pp»- 
ference  would  be  fatal ;  and,  let  us  remember,  ReEcrvo  men  have  already 
the  slight  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  in  inoomn  of  Rosen'c  pay.  Bat 
to  allay  all  sacii  apprehension,  it  may  bo  well  to  state  at  once  dis> 
tinctly  thot  sole  and  ample  justification  for  putting  forward  hnv  a 
ploa  for  consideration  of  tliis  subject  is  held  to  be  afforded  by  tht> 
nnfaimcss  to  soldiers  of  the  present  system,  which  monopolizes  their 
best  years  for  the  public  good,  while  it  dwarfs  in  some  ways  the  rest 
of  their  lives;  and  by  the  strict  equity  of  placing  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  tho  same  footing  Bit  thoir  neighbours,  and  of  removing 
disqnalilications,  incurred  in  the  public  ser^nco,  which  prevent  theim 
from  getting  employment  afterwords  like  onlinary  civilians.  UniToml 
and  permanent  employment  of  these  men  by  Government  might  hv 
the  s{M<'e<liest  and  moat  effectual  motliod  of  disclosing  to  the  anthoritiea 
the  full  extoitt  of  tlie  evil  and  its  true  cause ;  but  it  is  not  Ukely  to 
bo  tried  for  that  or  any  other  reason,  nor  in  it  in  that  direction,  tt 
will  be  shonn  later,  that  the  real  remedy  seeuis  to  be. 

The  finding  of  employment,  of  situations,  is  now  the  ellort  of 
various  voluntary  agencies.  Tho  organization  and  development  of 
this  work  grows  yearly,  possibly  with  the  growing  demand  for  it 
The  following  tjuotatiou  from  a  recent  numberof  a  well-known  weekly 
paper  refers  to  the  latest  attempt  to  deal  with  this  question  : — 

"  I  have  received  a  prospectus  of  the  Army  Floral  Aasociotioo. 
which,  1   understand,  proposes  to  commence  operations  within  the 
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next  few  days,  its  object  is  to  assutt  the  sale  of  fresh  fiowera  hj 
diacboTged  soldiers  of  good  churaoter,  for  which  object  the  dcsomng 
*i-8o]dicr  is  to  be  provided  with  n  new  barrow,  and  to  receiro  a 
'  weekly  wage '  for  its  use,  as  well  as  a  percentage  on  the  sale  of 
flowers  tliercfrom.  I  undc-ratand  that  if  the  experiment,  which  is  to 
begin  with  six  barrows,  pays  its  way,  branches  of  the  asaociation  will 
be  started  in  the  chief  pronncial  towns.  As  I  sco  the  barrowmen 
have  orders  DOt  to  interfere  with  or  encroach  npon  th»  prMerves  of 
other  street  ftellerfi,  I  hare  nothing  bat  praise  to  give  to  this  lati^t 
attempt  to  sasi^x.  a  d&terving  class  of  men." 

Tho  picture  drawn  here  for  ns,  and  the  gravity  of  the  critic,  are 
truly  hnmoroua.  They  afford  a  ridiculously  apt  illustration  of  the 
soldier's  happy  fntare  ia  civil  Life,  of  his  dilliculty  in  getting  a  liWitg, 
of  the  class  of  occnpatioa  and  life  which  is  osoally  his  fate,  and  of 
th«  jealousj*  with  which  any  preference  shown  to  him  is  regarded. 
It  would  bo  iuterestiug  to  know  the  number  of  applicants  for  the 
six  appoiiitmants  to  barrows !  All  prosperity  to  them,  and  tho 
association  ! 

The  siicceiisful  work  of  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires,  established 
many  years  ago,  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  haro  :  it  extends 
throughout  the  coiintrj',  and  a  branch  has  even  been  established  lately 
in  AoHtmlia.  There  are  other  agencies  of  a  similar  kind,  though  none 
exactly  on  the  same  basis.  One  of  them,  to  which  referenoe  has 
already  been  made,  may  bn  noticed  hi're — "  The  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Civil  Employment  of  Heser\'6  and  Discharged  Soldiers," 
established  in  1885,  is  now  doing  excellent  work.  Ity  March  1888 
employment  had  been  found  for  158!)  men,  ont  of  a  total  of  57+0 
registfrcd  as  wanting  employment ;  and  "  daring  the  year" — we  quot« 
from  the  report  of  1888 — *'  the  names  of  8181  men  have  been  regis- 
t<T*'d  by  the  varions  offices  of  the  association,  and  employment  ha« 
been  found  for  1018  :  of  these  327  are  married  men,  with  cbildtva 
numbering  428. 

"H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief  has,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, authorized  all  corps  to  subscribe  to  the  association  Irom  their 
canteeuK,  Up  to  the  present  contributions  have  been  received  from 
Wi  batteries  and  regiments."  So  that  it  has  a  considerable  amount 
of  army  support." 

The  object  uf  tbta  associatiou,  wliich  has  itA  central  office  in 
Ixindon,  with  branch  offices  throughout  the  country,  is  simply  to  hi^  a 
labour  agency,  or  regi!>try  ollict),  u  medium  of  communication  between 
employers  and  men  seeking  empto}-meiil:,  who  may  thus  learn  what 
idtnationB  are  open  and   in  what  lines  of  industry  they  have  a  chanoa 

*  Tbn  roDTth  tuiUHal  report  lias  now  been  pubtUticd,  and  shows  tlutt.  In  the  jtat 
mm11ii|c  March  31.  ISU^).  the  A.*«ociation  hu  plAcoU  tn  cmplofinent  1389  nutn  in  thirt/- 
aeveu  various  kinds  of  occupation. 
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of  (employment.  Two  difficnlties  confront  tXi  snch  eflbrte ;  fiirt, 
thp  reluctftnco  of  employers  to  engage  men  who  may  bo  called  away 
to  rejoin  their  regiments  ;  secondly,  aud  tlu«  is  said  to  be  by  far  tbo 
greater  obstacle  to  more  rapid  extension  of  this  work,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  men  are  either  untrained  in  any  particnlnr  trade  or  brendi  of 
labonr,  or  else  tbey  hnve  forgotten  all  they  may  have  known  before 
enlistment  This,  withont  doubt,  lies  at  the  root  of  tliu  question. 
When  asked  what  is  their  trade,  the  answer  of  these  men.  most  Im 
"  none,"  and  it  is  impossible  to  6ad  work  for  wen  who  are  profes&iun- 
ally  unHtled  for  il.  Honesty,  sobriety,  good  bearing  and  good 
intentions,  handincss  eren  and  ability,  are  dificountcd  br  want  of 
training  and  skill,  or  the  cluinsinosa  tbat  comes  from  desuetude. 
ThDtr  very  willingness  and  anxiety  tu  tuni  their  hand  to  anythiuir,  to 
do  ajiy  •*  odd  job" — the  most  demoralising  of  all  employmentji — 
render  their  poation  more  pathetic.  The  annonnccment  on  the  card 
of  the  association,  setting  forth  its  objeclfl,  cnriuuinly  illnstmfces  this 
general  want  of  knowledge  of  any  trade.  '*  Men  of  the  following 
otasses  are  alwa^^  to  be  had  on  application  at  the  offices  of  the 
Association: — 


"AMendanto, 
Ckmen, 
Oaretakeni, 
OleHcf), 
Conductors, 
Collectors, 
Glooms, 
Lftbourcrs, 


linll  and  Light  Porter*, 

liruRicians, 

PoHccmon, 

Night  Watchmen, 

Timekeopers, 

ServnntA^ 

2lib«Hngers." 


For  none,  it  may  be  eaid,  of  these  fifteen  ooctiputions  is  any  Hpeoial 
training  reqnired,  except  in  the  case  of  grooms  and  musiciatis,  sitn*- 
tions  which  clearly  offer  openings  for  "  Itorse-poldiers"  and  bondsmen. 

A^oluntary  effort  may  succeed  to  a  certain  ext^'nt  in  coping  with  the 
Hrst  of  these  difficnlties:  when  further  organised,  it  may^n^^  employ- 
ment for  more  of  these  men ;  to  fit  Uicm  for  it  must  be  the  work  of 
the  army,  for  it  must  be  done  while  they  aro  in  the  army.  Tlie 
igmnant  should  be  instructed :  former  knowledge  shonld  be  ke])t  up 
hy  practice.  Facilities  thereto  shonld  t>e  the  invariable  aoootupani- 
roent  of  military  serrtce :  proficiency  in  some  trade,  and  a  certi6c»t4 
of  having  obtained,  or  reasonable  expectation  of  obtmning,  cmploymeat, 
an  indispeasablo  condition  of  permission  to  re-enter  civil  life.  AVbat 
trades  or  handici-afts  should  bo  choi^n,  and  bow  snch  work  iJionld  ha 
organized,  whether  in  barracks,  workshops,  or  not,  and  othi^r  detuU, 
it  would  not  be  insuperably  dtflicnlt  to  determine,  wero  it  doeuud 
ad'risahle  to  make  the  experiment.  It  would  virtually  be  tlie  estab- 
Iwhment  of  a  5y.it<'m  of  conttnnons  technical  and  industrial  iastmct ion, 
uselU  not  only  to  the  soldier,  but  to  the  man,  not  only  as  a  diidpltne, 
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but  as  a  means  of  livolihood.  At  a  certain  period  afler  onlistxaent,  say 
two  or  tliroo  y<^ars,  or  vrhnn  thoroughly  able  lo  perform  kis  military 
•duties  ofBciently,  cAch  mati  would  bo  obligi^  to  take  up  Bome  trade, 
to  whicli  he  would  hare  to  d<>Tote  regularly  a  portion  of  his  time:  his 
progress  would  bo  perio<licaJly  testwl,  every  iiieans  beinR  used  to  make 
thn  work  interesting  and  atnoHing,  and  to  give  practical  effi-ct  to  it,  so 
that  it£  ntility  might  ha  nnqneiitioned,  and  the  maximum  bem-fit  of 
work  ttccrao  to  the  worker.  WheUier  it  wonld  be  practicable  to 
fimploy  soldiers  in  the  repairs  and  odd  jobs  tn  bHrracks,  novr  done  by 
labour  employed  by  civil  contractors,  thus  allowing  skilled  soldiers  to 
snppl<<raent  thfir  pay,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here,  thongh 
WOTthy  of  consideration.  The  main  object  must  ever  be  kept  in 
view  :  not  to  add  to  the  soldier's  work,  but  to  make  him  JU  in  all 
TC^Mcis  to  be  discharged. 

Is  there  time  for  such  iustruction  in  the  daily  programme  of  work 
without  datiiage  to  militaiy  edicieucy  and  discipline  ? 

First,  men  should  be  trained  efficient  soldiers  before  being  allowed 
to  begin  auch  instruction.  Compare  the  average  minimum  length  of 
«ervice  in  this  country  with  that  of  other  European  countries.  The 
ATerage  service  of  men  transferred  in  1887  to  the  First  Class  .Army 
Beaerve  was  about  seven  years.  lx)rd  Wolseley  takes  two  years  as  the 
srerage  lengtb  of  sennce  in  the  continental  armies :  look,  indeed,  at 
the  work  done  and  the  proficiency  attained  by  our  own  '^'eomanr}', 
Hilitia,  and  Volunteers  in  their  short  periods  of  training. 

Secondly,  if  this  reform  is  necessary,  time  must  be  made  for  it ; 
and  this  is  possible  without  doubt.  The  daily  time  table  of  work 
shows  that  soldiering  is  osnolly  over  by  6.30  r.M.  in  the  cavalry,  and 
by  ■(  P.M.  in  tho  infantrj'.  There  is  time  which  might  be  saved  and 
tttiliised  even  before  these  honrs;  but  afterwards,  with  the  exception 
of  those  on  duty,  the  men  arc  absolutely  free,  and  left  to  their  own 
devices.  Tboy  spend  their  eveningB  in  barracks,  or  more  oflen  oat 
in  the  town,  if  there  is  one,  too  often  at  entcrtmnmenta  decidedly  not 
of  an  improving  character.  In  barracks  there  is  the  recreotion-room, 
wbern  aro  books,  ncw.ijpapers,  Ac,  and  a  coffee  bar,  and  the  canteen, 
with  its  counterbalancing  attractions.  Which  is  the  most  attractive, 
and  wliich  the  most  injurious  ?  Were  it  only  oniversally  dorelopcd 
AS  it  is  now  in  some  regiments,  developed  as  it  should  be,  the 
recreation-room  would  supplant  the  canteen  in  tho  aitoom  of  the 
rank  and  file,  the  pot-house  would  give  way  to  the  club,  and  men 
would  no  longer  be  helplessly  exposed  to  such  deteriorating 
iDfloences. 

Ill  the  leisure  of  the  evening  then,  as  well  as  during  the  day  by 
nxlucing  the  number  of  parmlee,  ius|wcliona.  or  oiber  duties,  there  is 
time  available  for  our  purpus*'. 

All   work  and  uo  play  is  nndesirahle;  every  man  most  haTe  & 
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certom  amoQQt  of  leisure  and  freedom  from  restraint  as  far  as  poGoble. 
At  tlie  same  time,  brought  up  as  most  of  them  have  been,  it  is 
reucmablc  to  assume  that  soldiera  do  not  dislike  work  any  more  tbaa 
men  in  cItiI  life,  thongli  thoy  are  quick  to  perceire  and  do  object  to 
anythinjf  in  the  ahapo  of  dull  and  p«^rEimctory  repetition  or  routine. 

One  word  only  as  to  the  probable  cxpi-nse.  I'art  of  it  might  well 
be  borne  by  eomo  readjustment  or  reduction  of  the  lleserre  and 
deferred  pay.  A  markftttibli^  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  handicraft 
would  undoubt*?dly  be  a  more  useful  posjieasdon  to  tlio  man  re-entering 
civil  life,  while  any  change  in  this  direction  would  help  to  place  him 
on  a  more  i.'^ual  footing  with  civil  labour,  in  respect  of  wages,  aa  well 
as  of  professional  tr^uing. 

BoatiQc,  red-tape,  and  tradition  stand  in  the  way  of  all  such  inno- 
vation, with  the  prejudice  against  education  which  arises  as  much 
from  the  health  and  animal  spirits  of  an  out-door  life  as  from  igno- 
i-ance.  It  may  be  allowed,  too,  that  thti  j-esults  of  the  higher  theo- 
retical military  instruction,  introduced  of  late  years,  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  In  the  theon:tical  part  of  our  miUlary  education  we 
are,  presumably,  not  far  behind  our  continental  neijrhbonra;  admii^ 
able  schemes  are  produced  from  time  to  time,  reflating  the  establish- 
ment of  cla8Si>s  for  theoretical  instruction  of  non-commiiwioncd 
oflicors  and  men  in  the  various  hmnches  of  the  military  art ;  but 
much  of  the  value  of  sach  further  eilncation  is  lost'i  first,  because  it 
is  not  continuous,  generally  owing  to  the  weak  peaci'  establixhmirat 
on  which  regiments  at  home  are  kept,  and,  secondly,  because  it  is 
crammed  into  mid  half-hours  just  when  possdble.  applii-d  under  unfa- 
vonrnblo  circumstances  to  men,  irho,  if  not  altogether  tired,  find  somo 
difficnlty  in  jfiving  their  whole  attention.  No  syetem  of  edncation  can 
be  fairly  te-nted  under  these  conditions.  If  such  further  e<lneation  i»  a 
good  thing,  and  is  intended  to  be  more  than  an  empty  form,  to  gall 
the  public  and  annoy  the  soldier,  let  it  be  acknowledged  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessaiy — let  it  be  done  thoronghly,  and  let  time  be  made 
for  it. 

It  is  a  question  of  practical  utility  veriu*  routine :  routine  must 
give  way. 

Cherish  ancient  and  honourable  traditions  which  foster  t^^mt  t/<f 
wrp$  and  strengthen  {jatriotism  :  they  are  still  the  channels  of  inspi- 
ration and  heroism.  But  lay  the  axe  to  all  those  that  cumber  the 
ground  ;  swevp  away  ever}-  unnecessary  relic  of  antiquity  j  wduce  to 
a  minim um  the  number  of  parades  and  sentry  duties ;  say«  lives,  do 
not  waste  them  ;  abolish  all  FuperHuous  cU-aning  and  burnishing  and 
polishing;  let  the  work  and  the  dress  Iw  practical,  when  there  is 
work  to  be  done,  and  keep  the  doe  feathers  for  tine  occasJons  and  Ibr 
their  declared  object.  Above  all,  let  what  is  orderetl  be  carried  out 
thorougbly. 
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It  is  often  urged  against  oar  system  of  edncation  that  its  curriculum 
is  not  of  sufficient  length,  that  we  are  thus  at  a  disadvantage  with 
other  nations.  Volantaiy  effort  is  now  trying  to  fill  up  this  gap  for 
those  in  civil  life,  by  means  of  popular  lectures,  evening  classes,  &c. 
What  an  opportunity  for  such  woi^  in  the  army  I  Teachers,  pupils, 
lecture-rooms — in  fact,  the  whole  machinery ;  all  that  is  wanting, 
the  motive  power,  the  life  \  Teachers,  as  well  as  pupils,  would  be 
benefited ;  time  and  trouble  thus  spent  would  not  be  thrown  away, 
and  it  would  be  found  that  the  further  intercourse  thus  encouraged 
between  ofBcers  and  men  would  be  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
The  principle  of  recreative  employment  has  been  adopted  with 
some  success  by  regiments  in  India;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
to  what  extent  precisely  it  has  been  tried  and  warrants  further  experi- 
ment. It  remains  only  to  supply  the  motive  for  such  work.  To 
widen  the  present  interests  of  life,  and  to  assure  further  their  future, 
to  those  who  deserve  well  of  their  country,  will  not  only  make  them 
better  soldiers,  it  will  call  out  more  of  the  whole  man  that  is  in  them, 
and  strengthen  the  good  infiuence  of  the  army  upon  the  nation  at 

large- 
Officers  are  now  requiml  to  realize,  in  greater  numbers  than  in 
times  gone  by,  that  they  do  not  throw  off  with  their  uniform  their 
responsibility  to  their  men  or  to  their  country.  Theirs  is  now  as 
ever,  and  more  than  ever,  a  post  of  high  honour.  The  shorter  the 
term  of  service  the  more  recruits,  and  the  wider  the  influence  of  the 
army  for  good  or  for  evil. 

These  observations  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  the  erode  su^es- 
tions  therein  contained  may  be  commented  upon,  possibly  worked  out, 
by  abler  hands.  Military  efficiency  is  of  coarse  the  primary  duty  of 
our  army,  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  its  exigencies  claim 
&om  us  a  far  longer  term  of  years  than  does  conscription  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  by  perfecting  our  present  system  that  we  shall  beat 
provide  against  the  more  burdensome  system  of  other  European 
nations. 

John  Sinclair. 
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THti  Irish  UnivBTsity  Qnesfion  supplies  in  itself  one  of  the  moet 
conclusive  arguments  it  is  posrible  to  imagine  in  favtmr  of  the 
principle  of  Home  Rnle  for  Ireland.  A  Dnblin  PaTliament  would  not 
have  the  Bli;^te9t  diflicnlty  in  s^^ttling  the  whole  qnestion  of  anivcraly 
education  for  lirlnnd.  There  wonld  be  little  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  snbjpct.  In  Ireland,  not  the  Catholics  alone,  but  the  great  majority 
of  tlifr  Episcopalian  Protestants,  arc  sabstantially  agrf  cd  as  to  the  main 
principles  of  an  odncntional  system.  The  central  idea  of  a  i^stem  of 
mixed  education,  or  of  education  from  which  religions  teaching  is  ex- 
cluded, is  out  of  favour  everywhere  in  Ireland,  except  with  a  TM7 
Email  proportion  of  the  population.  That  small  proportion  comprisflt 
nndonbtedly  many  men  anfl  women  of  great  inti.'Uig«Tice  and  cnltm*. 
of  liberal  mind,  of  sincere  patriotic  feeling.  Still,  it  is  n  small  pro- 
portion ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  Fay  that,  so  far  aa  I  know,  it<  is  a  pro- 
portion of  persons  who  are  for  the  most  part  reasonable  and  modemC' 
enough  to  be  glad  to  give  their  support  to  any  acce])tt^  systera  of 
nniversity  edacation  rather  than  see  a  large  number  of  their  conntiy- 
mcn  virtuftlly  excluded  from  imy  system  of  university  education  at  all. 
An  Iri^h  l^ojliament  would  therefore  have  no  real  difHcutly  in  fu*ttling 
this  question.  But  it  must  be  a  matter  of  very  (jerions  difHcalty  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  "Westminster.  It  may  now  be  taken  to  b«* 
all  but  a  nettled  principle  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  the  funds 
of  the  State  are  not  henceforth  to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gating the  doctrines  of  any  particular  i;ect  or  deunmiuation.  1  am  not 
argniug  for  or  against  this  principle,  the  more  and  more  extended 
application  of  which  mnst  of  course  lead  to  the  dise^lablifihmf'Ut  of  the , 
Church  of  England.  There,  however,  the  principle  is ;  clearly  arcopted 
by  the  majority  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales.     How  is  it 
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poesjbla  to  expect  that  an  Iniperial  Parliament  conld  recede  from  that 
principle  for  the  saku  of  BOtiafying  on  Irish  demand  ?  Mr.  Balfoar, 
it  wonlJ  appear,  has  some  hopM  c^  being  nbla  to  get  over  the  difficnity 
imd  to  indaco  th>>  Imperial  I^lioment  to  endow  a  Catholic  nnivoraity 
or  some  Catholic  colleges  in  Ireland.  He  is  said  to  have  this  belief; 
his  latest  ntMmxioes  in  the  House  of  Commons  encourajrpd  some  people 
into  the  oonriction  that  hi><  had  thus  persuadi-d  himself,  and  frightened 
a  good  many  other  people  to  whom  the  thought  of  a  State-endowed 
OathoKc  university  brought  a  cold  shiver.  For  myself,  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Balfour  is  qnito  so  foolish  as  some  persons  seem  to  imagine. 
Mr.  Balfoor  knows  perfectly  well  that  be  cannot  get  from  the  Imperial 
IWliament  a  scheme  o£  university'  education  which  would  satisfy  tiie 
people  of  Ireland.  When  he  has  read  the  Irish  National  x>&peTB 
a  little,  and  studied  some  of  the  speeches  of  Irish  Catholic  members  of 
Parliament — men  who  are  csUeil  extreme  in  their  National  views  and 
extreme  also  in  their  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church— he  "ill  legiu 
to  Bee  what  chance  he  has  of  baying  ovor  Irish  National  votes  for  the 
sapport  of  Tory  government  in  Ireland,  and  ho  will  not  fe-oabl©  him- 
eetf  much  more  about  Irish  university  education. 

NoW|  let  ns  see  what  the  Irish  people  really  want  Every  one  may 
fee  aaeomed  to  know  that  the  Irish  people  of  every  class  down  to  the 
poorest  of  the  pt-asantry  have  a  positive  thinit  for  knowledge.  In 
Keny  it  used  to  be  said,  in  my  young  days,  the  very  cows  wanted  to 
learn  I.Atin.  'What  is  the  prorii^ion  made  for  the  higher  education  of 
Irvland  ?  There  is  a  real  ntiiversity,  rich  in  State  endowment,  tlie 
University  of  Dublis ;  with  one  college,  that  of  Trinity.  Trinity 
CoHfipe  and  the  University  of  Dnblin  are  so  very  mnch  the  same  sort 
of  thing  that  in  ordinary  talk  people  seldom  remember  to  mafco  any 
distinction.  Irish  members  often  speak  in  the  ITonse  of  CommonB  of 
'•  the  right  honourable  gentlemnn  the  member  for  Trinity  College, 
Dublin."  That  is  the  real  university.  Then  there  1.1  the  Royal 
UniveTBity — a  slight  modification  with  change  of  name  of  the  institu- 
tion which  was  once  known  as  the  Queen's  University.  This  is  the 
sham  universitT.  Finally,  there  is  the  Catholic  University,  which  was 
fistablished  in  Dublin,  and  which  had  for  some  time  the  benefit  of  the 
directiun  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  struggled  sijlendidly  against  the 
diflicullitfs  that  opposed  it.  It  could  not  get  a  chai-ter;  successive 
Govenimeuts  played  with  the  question,  bnt  were  able  to  do  nothing. 
It  had,  «jf  course,  no  State  endowment.  It  did  its  Ijest,  ond  it  remains 
to  this  day  au  institution  to  be  recognized  and  utilized  in  any  genuine 
scheme  for  uuivemity  education  in  Irelaud.  Up  to  the  present,  how- 
(•viir,  it  did  not,  and  it  could  nut,  offer  to  the  Irisli  student  the  benefits 
which  he  demands  and  which  it  would  fain  supply. 

"nieae  are  the  Irish  universities.  Wo  may  pat  the  Catholic 
Univerdty  aside  for  the  moment.     It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the 
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time,  bnt  only  for  the  time ;  just  as  a  bird  woald  be  for  a  flight  whicfa 
Itad  its  wings  tied  down.  Let  as  take  the  University  of  Dnblia. 
What  is  the  objection  to  that  university  ?  Its  teaching  has  fumlijied 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  Irishmen  with  the  educational  outfit 
which  enabled  them  to  make  themselves  famous.  Surke  aod  Gold> 
smith  were  taught  in  "  Old  Trinity."  What  was  good  eooogh  for 
them  might  surely  ho  good  enough  for  any  other  Irishman  ?  Vr«; 
but  tho  trouble  is  that  the  University  of  Dublin  was  for  long  geneim- 
tions  an  esctusivoly  Prote«t&nt  institution,  and  the  vast  majoritr  of  ^ 
the  Irish  people  are  not  of  the  faith  of  Goldsmith  and  Btirk&  Until  H 
close  on  tho  opening  of  the  present  century  no  Catholic  oonld  be 
admitted  even  as  a  student  within  the  walls  of  Dublin  Univernty. 
That  is  to  say,  fire  out  of  evf-ry  ^vn  of  the  population  of  ihf  island 
were  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  teaching  institntiaD  fl 
which  was  set  np  and  endowed  mainly  ont  of  tho  confiscated  lands  of 
Irish  proprietors.  Shortly  befor.>  the  opt-ning  of  the  present  century 
the  much-ahnsed  National  Parliament  of  Ireland  threw  open  the 
university  to  Catholic  students,  and  even  allowed  CothoUca  to  become 
graduates.  But  no  Catholic  could  hold  any  oSiee  of  honour  or  emolo- 
nent  in  either  the  nnivemty  or  th«  college,  and  it  was  not  nati] 
the  passing  of  the  Ute  Mr.  Fawcett'^  Bill  in  1S73,  after  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  (fladstone's  grueroos  effort,  tltat  Catholics  were  put  in  a  poatiCD 
of  absolute  equality  with  their  fcliow-countrj'men  of  other  reUgioon 
denominations,      Bnt  the  reform,  like  most  other  Irish  refer:  '  ^  rfi 

the  TrnpiTiftl  Parliament,  came  too  late.      The  lapse  of  rig!  -or  ^f 

theTAobouts  between  the  first  movement  towards  fair  play  made  If 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  the  second  succeaefal  momement  made  iu 
the  same  directum  in  the  Imperial  Ptorliament — that  made  hj  )[r. 
Kawcett — would  seem  lo  hare  petrified  Dublin  Universit\'  into  a  ptin4jr 
sectarian  inatitatioa.     In  its  traditions,  as  weU  as  in  its  aotaal  rolee 
and  managemdit,  it  was  op  to  1873  strictly  a  Protestant  univenlty; 
and  even  alter  its   constitation    had   be«n    modified  its    tndttkiis 
remained.     Tfae  Catholic  popaktioQ  got  littlo  benefit  by  tlie  cli8iip.^fl| 
Hm  general  impresaion  of  thoee  who  take  the  lead  in  the  Irish  more-  ^ 
mnt  for  reform  in  the  oniversity  n^etem  seents  to  be  that  it  woold  bs 
the  brat  plan  to  aco^  Dublin  Vniveraity  as  a  Protestant  buAitatii)!). 
and  to  go  to  work  to  anpply  other  denominatioos  with  nnirssitMB  of      i 
thear  own.     Cestainly,  among  aevexml  oompeiing  acbenea  thai  ts  thefll 
aebema  which  appean  to  me  to  hare  made  llie  graatot  advance  ^ 
uiuiug  toe  pest  frw  yean  of  the  fsantiuimj . 

Kfxt  we  come  to  the  sham  utureraity.    Hiis  is  what  is  now  ciil^ 
the  Boyal  Unirenoty ;  which  oafd  to  be  the  Qoeoi't  Unirvrr 
this  nnirersitr  the  three  Qoeea^s  Colh^ea  and  varioa»  other      .  ^     j 
and  tdiools  of  a  high  order  were  to  b*  affiliiimd.     Bat  the  fotalfl 
defect  of  the  sd^me  corned  hf  tin  ConwrTadre  Gonxnmeal  i»^ 
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1870  wag  that  it  left  the  endowments  to  the  three  Queen's  Colleges 
of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galwfiy,  and  provide<l  no  endowment  for  ilxv 
really  Catholic  cctllegeji.  The  Belfast  college  is  a  real  lire  iiiBtitution, 
because,  being  practically  and,  indeed,  almost  exactly  a  ProU-iitant 
colk'ge,  it  suits  so  fairly  the  well-to-do  clasjws  of  the  population  of 
Ulster.  The  Cork  college  ia  a  failure  ;  the  Cialway  college  is  a  more 
complet*-  failure  still.  The  people  simply  will  uot  go  (o  thes4>  colleges. 
Thr  Catholics  for  the  most  part  will  Dot  sead  their  children  there.  I 
ouce  ask<dd  the  celebi-ated  Marshal  Pnni,  when  he  was  an  exile  in 
Ijoodoa,  whether  Spain  was  likely  to  become  a  Republic.  He 
aiiHwcred  by  another  qucstJou, — *'  How  ctui  you  have  a  Kepublic 
without  Republicans  ?"  Whether  ho  was  right  or  wrong  as  regards 
the  condition  of  Spain  at  that  time,  he  was  umiuestioitahly  right  as  to 
the  general  meaning  of  his  (jne-Htion.  I  would  put  the  Kame  quesrion 
1U4  to  the  gri'ater  part  of  Ireland — How  caa  yoa  have  a  mixed  educa- 
tion syatiem  without  mixed  wJucationaUata  ?  The  Tast  majority  of  the 
people  of  IreUml  are  not  mixed  educatioiiatiHtK.  Wliat  is  the  u.t^^  of 
providiog  for  Ihcm  a  plan  of  educatiun  and  a  group  of  schools  and 
colleges  of  which  they  will  not  avail  themselves,  to  which  they  will 
not  go?  Wo  have  to  come  back  to  the  plain  blunt  truth  announced 
by  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Tuam— "  John  of  Tiiam,"  as  he  was 
oommonly  called— some  sixty  years  ago:  "Ireland  is  a  Catholic 
country,  and,  as  such,  the  vast  balk  of  her  people  are  entitled  to 
Lave  a  system  of  education  based  upon  Catholic  principles."  Oae 
man,  according  to  the  old  pmverb,  may  bnng  a  horse  to  the  water; 
twenty  men  cannot  make  him  drink  unlejis  he  feels  so  inclined.  Any 
minialer  can  set  op  a  cluster  of  schools  and  colleges  on  the  mixed 
principle  in  Ireland;  the  whole  foi-ce  of  Parliament  cannot  make  the 
Irish  people  send  their  children  to  be  edncated  there. 

1  verj'  much  wish  the  English  public  had  the  advantage  which  I 
have  had  of  ivudiog  the  Memorandum  prepared  by  llie  Colholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Walsh,  on  this  whi.'le  subject.  It  ought 
to  have  been  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  poopl''  in  Great  Britain 
who  take  au  Intereiit  iu  this  tiubject  of  Iri>>h  educatioo.  It  is  not  a 
controvereial  essay  iu  any  wnse.  It  dofS  not  devoti*  one  sent^'noo,  om* 
line,  of  argument  to  the  task  of  showiug  that  the  Irish  Catholics  and 
the  Irish  Epifcopaliau  Protestants  are  right  in  the  principles  which 
tln-y  uphold.  It  mrrely  explains  what  the  principles  are,  oud  dcacrilx'A 
what  the  exbiting  institutions  arc,  and  leaves  it  to  be  seen  by  any  im- 
partial man  whether  these  institutions  can  possibly  hatisfy  those  priu- 
ciplee.  In  the  far  puest  days  of  Dr.  Whately,  Episcxtpultan  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  there  might  still  have  been  some  reason  in  the  Imperial  mind 
for  upholding  the  syetem  of  mixed  rducntion.  Dr.  Whately  declared 
over  and  over  again  iu  his  priviiLe  oomwpondena',  since  publislu'^,  that 
his  object  was  that  of  weaning  the  Irish  "from  the  abuses  of  I'opery." 
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]!ktucccl  bdncatjon,  ho  dralarcd,  was  his  only  hope  of  accomplishing  this 
objoct.  He  could  not  openly  avow  thia  parposo,  ho  admitted ;  ho  hiu) 
to  fight  the  battle  *'  with  one  hand,  and  that  niybMf.  tti>4b'-hind  m^" 
Xow  I  can  remcmbiT  Dr.  Wha,ti>ly,  and  I  know  that  he  was  not  re- 
garded bv  ProtcBtantA  in  gracral  a«  a  very  fwund  nan  as  rpgxrdjt 
i>rthodox  Protestant  faith.  *'  Is  ho  a  CUriRtian  at,  all  ? "  I  havn 
heard  orthodox  I*rot*<-.<itiints  ask  in  my  yonnpir-r  da}"!! ;  '^  or  ta  ho  ft 
mitred  Froithinkor?"  Still,  it  is  beyond  qnestton  that,  as  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  hi>  was  a  sinc^m  and  a  zoalous  "'  ■  ■■■■  .>f 
the  Pmti'-stant  faith,  and  ho  had  a  pmfonnd  objeotion  to  i  i    ^   of 

tho  Catholic  Ohorch.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  suoh  a  man 
should  U*  willing  to  make  use  of  almost  any  means  to  win  the  Irish 
people  over  to  i'rotestantism ;  bat  in  our  days  no  rational  man  who 
knows  anything  about  the  subject  has  the  slightest  hope  of  being  abl« 
to  contiwert,  or  to  bribe,  or  to  delude  the  Irish  Catholic  Celt  into 
Protestantism.  Mr.  Balfour.  I  am  certain,  has  no  notion  of  the  kind, 
and  would  blandly  smile  at  any  ignorant  sealot  who  had.  The  English 
Qovoiimient  and  the  Knglish  people  must  make  up  their  miuda  that 
Ireland  must  bo  goTorned  Just  as  l-Vcuch  Canada  ia  governed — ab  a 
region  of  whose  population  tho  great  majority  are,  and  will  roraain. 
Catholics.  T^Iay  I  odd,  as  a  matter  of  nirre  personal  obeerraticm  and 
conviction,  that,  having  seen  a  good  many  conntries,  I  have  never  seen 
any  in  which  religious  bigotiy  was  leas  known  than  in  the  Catholic 
provinces  of  Ireland?  I  believe  the  Irish  Catholic,  nlmnsti  withoot 
exception,  simply  dosires  to  bo  allowed  to  follow  his  own  faith  without 
disqaaliScution  or  disadvantage,  and  has  not  the  sligliteafc  deaira  to 
intt^rfere  with,  or  pnt  penalty  on,  tho  faith  of  any  othtT  man.  I  take 
it,  then,  that  the  notion  of  proselj+izing  Ireland  is  alwiolut^'ly  given 
np  in  this  country.  I  never  heard  an  English  Hadical  exprt-«s  Ike 
faintest  desire  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  national  faitli 
of  the  Irish  people.  No  English  fiovc-mment,  Liberal  or  Tnrj-,  woidd 
now  dream  of  bringing  forward  a  measurv?  inspimd  by  such  a  policy  or 
«ich  a  wi.«di.  Therefore  we  have  to  lotjk  at  the  whole  (jimstion  from  a 
point  of  view  entirely  different  from  that  wliich  was  still  permitted  to 
Archbiaho]!  Whately. 

A\*hat  are  the  principles  on  which,  according  to  public  opinion  in 
Ireland^  a  settlement  of  this  question  of  university  education  can 
be  effected  ?  Archbishop  WaUh  makes  this  very  c^ear.  There  am 
threi'  possible  ways.  Thtre  might  be  one  Slate-recognized  univorstty 
for  Ireland,  with  all  properly  qnalified  colleges  affiliated  to  it.  Of 
course  that  one  nniversity  would  be  the  University  of  Dublin.  Suok 
a  scheme  would  naturally  and  necessarily  involve  a  considcrabK-  modi- 
fication iu  the  constitution  of  tlmt  university,  and  would  involve  also 
an  endowment  for  a  great  Catholic  college  in  Dublin  in  order  to  pat 
it  on  something  like  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Proteetaut  Trinity 
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Oc^pgc-  A  aeoond  scheme  would  be  tlie  formation  of  two  Statft- 
ncogaaei  universities  in  Ireland — Dablin  Univprsity  being  one,  w 
?-organiiw3  as  to  take  within  its  shelter  the  great  Catholic  cxjllege  in 
)ublin  as  well  as  Trinitj'  College  ;  and  the  other  the  Koyal  University, 
to  receive  the  students  imder  the  system  of  mixed  education.  The 
liird  plan  would  be  to  hare  three  State-recognized  univensities  in 
slaml — Dublin  University,  avowedly  Protestant  and  EpIsoopaUan ;  a 
Catholic  university,  with  a  Catholic  college  tu  Dublin  for  its  central 
it ;  and  the  third  a  university  for  the  Presbyterians  and  Protestant 
:;nt«re,  ihe  tvutnil  establishment  of  which  is  found  ready  to  hand 
lite  Quet-u'ii  CoUoge  at  Belfast.  T  am  not  going  to  diflcnss  tho 
iative  merits  of  these  three  plans.  My  object  in  writing  this  article 
not  to  get  into  any  controversy  as  to  tho  best  way  of  approaching 
aettlenient  of  the  qneetitm  of  onivoraity  education  in  Ireland.  My 
purpose  is  only  to  show  what  the  question  iu,  and  to  leavB  my  readers 
to  infer  for  themselves  whether  it  is  really  a  question  which  is  likely 
to  be  setUed  satisfactorily  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
I  may  perhaps,  however,  mention  the  fact  that  daring  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  an  increasing  inclination  among  the  Catholic 
aathoritios  in  Iroland  to  declare  in  favoor  of  the  third  plan  of  setblo- 
snt.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  a  Catholic  nniversjty,  however 
lly  endowed  and  woU  managed,  would  for  many  years  have  too 
tk  competition  if  set  to  contend  against  the  long-establiahod 
Jniversity  of  Dublin,  with  its  teaching  system  of  centuries  fosf-ered 
■  all  the  favour  a  State  eonld  give.  Bnt  what  Archbishop  Walsh 
jnslly  entitled  to  call  "the  splendid  success"  of  the  Catholic 
schof^boya  and  students  in  the  open  competitions  carried  on  for 
some  years  past  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koyal  University,  have 
shonii  that  the  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  need  not  now  fear  any 
rivalry.  Therefore,  many  Catholics  who  were  convinced  that,  while 
competition  among  colleges  meant  a  gradually  rising  standard  of 
education,  competition  among  universities  would  mean  a  standard 
gradually  lowering,  are  now  of  opinion  that  a  Catholic  nnivt^rsity 
could  lift  its  standard  as  high  as  that  of  any  educutioaal  body  in  tho 
land. 

I  am  not  ofiering  any  opinion  of  my  own  as  to  tho  relative  merits 

)f  these  three  schemes,  or  of  any  schemes.    What  I  wish  to  press  upon 

le  attt'^ution  of  the  Knglisli  puhlic  is  a  quite  different  question.     It 

|b  the  question  whether  the  whole  settlement  of  the  difficulty  about 

rish  university  education  had  not  better  be  lefl  to  an  Irish  National 

'arliaiuent.      It.  can  never  be  settled  without  a  State  endoivment  for 

puri'ly  Catholic  institutions.     Is  it  likely  that  this  principle  would  be 

icr^'pted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament?     Could  ilr.  Balfour  carry  any 

ica(5uri>  honestly  embodying  and  fairly  establialUng  such  a  principle? 

H  not  all  bnt  certain   that  he  wonld  ho  compelled  to  adopt  the 
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principle  which  John  Bright  oeed  to  say  whs  the  priuciple  of  all  Cuti- 
uerratiTc   reformi!^ — to  give  with  une  hand  and  hold  back  nritii  tb<<J 
other  ?     Mr.  Balfour  will  find  his  '•  No  Popery  ''  friends  anil  allites 
rnthcr  hard  to  moun^  wbore  thi-re  xf  a  qitostion  of  ciidowiii;^  n  Catholic  j 
nntvi>rtuty  in  Ireland.     He  will  have  thi*  bulk  of  the  Kii^'litdi  Htultcaisi 
against  hini  ;  hr  will  have  many  of  the  Irish  Pr-otestantsa^'aiiiKl  hjni. 
Then  how  about  t]iQ  Iri&It  Nationalist.  utemln-i-K  imd  the  IrLsb  jifoplr 
in  general  ?     Would  they  go  with  him — and  agauiBt  Mr.  Gladstone  ?| 
I  have  i-end  a  j^n-ac  deal  of  wild,  alanned  discour^f   ixincerning  tht 
exp«'Cte<l  bn«ch  betwt-en  Iho    Irish    NationaliHla   and    tiie    linglishj 
Liberals  on  thiA  Kubject.      It  actually  atnaxcd  me  to  see  ih«*  serioiu 
nesa  with  which  my  friend    Mr.  Davitt  has  exprefised  himft-If  on  xh^\ 
pos-Hibility  of  a  surrender  by  tlie  Irish  National  party  of  the  claim  ol 
Ireland  to  Home  Rule  and  of  the  alliance  witli  tbe  Liberals  of  UreHtJ 
Britain  for  the  sake  of  a  .sham  meftsnre  of  iinivemty  education  inj 
Ireland.      I  read  all  this  i,i.*ith  anionishment.     Can  a  man  lilce  31r» 
Davitt  really  suppose  that  there  is  one  single  member  of  tbe  Irtsli| 
party  in    Parliament,  or  one  singh-  Nationalist  arclibisliop,   bi%hop,J 
parish  priest,  or  curate-  in  Ireland,  who  wuuld  sui-render  Home   Uulri 
or  coiupromiBO  with  the  Tory  Governmeui  for  the  sake  of  any  uniitir- 
sity  education  measure?     MTiy,  we  are  within  sight  of  Homo  Kale,, 
and  wheu  we  have  got  that  we  can  give  oui>«Ives  a  far  more  satisfoo-' 
tory  Tueasure  of  university   education — fai"  more  satisfactoni'  to  oU 
classes  and  all  denominationg — than  Mr.  Balfuuv  cuuld  jxtseibly  con^J 
through  the  Imperial  ParUameut.     Let  the  Tories  try  it  if  tb>-y  UEvej 
the   courage.     Let    them  adopt   and  bring  in  a  Bill  for  nniveivitj] 
education  in    Ireland    prepaivd  and  drafted    by  Arclibishop  Walttbrj 
Ai-chbishop  l-'roke.  and  Mr.  Panu^ll.      Lei  them  ajux-al  (o  the  couutnr. 
Tji-t  theiu  take  the  opiniun  of  the  constitnencies.     They  oiler  to  liei 
IriiJi  people  a  iwrfceletl  Uiiivercity  Kducatiun   Bill.     Mr.  Ulod!>t(»ie,! 
for  his  part,  ofll-rH  to  the  Iri^h  people  Uome  Bute  fur  Irolund.      AVhat 
would  bi<  about  Iha  first  thing  to  liappen  in  Ireland  'i     Simply  that 
Archliishdp  Walsh,  ArchbiBhop  Croke,  and  Mr.  Pai-oell  would  vute  ini 
ilieir  dtfTt-rent  polling  places  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  against.  theToi 
The  whole  moss  of  the  Irish  people  woidd  follow  their  example. 


Justin  M'CARTinr, 
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TEE  battle  is  over ;  and,  although  we  may  hardly  he  able  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  new  Parliament  before  it  has  even  met,  the 
political  question  in  France  has  been  formulated  in  sach  a  way  that 
llie  elections  are  an  event  in  themselves,  and  throw  a  sufficiently  rivid 
light  on  the  situation. 

First,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  Out  of  576  deputies,  there 
will  be  about  370  who  stood  as  Republican  candidates,  opposed  alike 
to  Boulangism  and  a  Restoration.  .  Deducting  a  few  names  of  pro- . 
nounced  Conservatives,  who  have,  nevertheless,  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  Republic,  and  counting  only  tried  Republicans,  we  may  reduce 
this  figure  by  four  or  five.  According  to  the  same  calculation,  the 
opponents  of  the  ejcisting  Republic  number  from  206  to  210,'  -Of  the'  '■(. 

Republican  majority,  about  260  count  as  SMerate  Republicajis,'-of  ^ 
whom  50  will  form  a  Left  Central  group,.Bnd  ^0  a  group  of  the  Left 
pure  and  simple.  These  last  are  the  men  known  in  the  late  Parliament 
as  the  Republican  Union,  or  Opportunists.  ,  Besides  these,  there  will 
be  about  110  Radicals,  of  whom  30  will  form  the  Extreme  Left,  or 
Socialist  group.  The  206  members  of  the  Opposition  will  comprise 
about  40  Boulangists  and  166  MonarchiBta,  100  of  these  last  being 
Royalists,  and  66  Bonapartiats.  The  Boulangists  themselves  are  far 
from  forming  a  homogeneous  group,  for  some  of  them,  like  MM. 
Naquet,  Laisant,  and  Ferroul,  are  more  or  less  Radical  in  their 
opinions,  while  the  views  of  others  are,  on  the  contrary,  clerical  and 
reactionary.  As  regards  Revision,  the  Chamber  will  be  found  to  be 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  for  80  of  the  Radical  deputies 
include  it  in  their  profession  of  faith  ■  but  most  of  them  go  on  to  say 
that  it  must  be  Revision  in  a  Republican  sense,  and  that  they  will 
accept  no  Monarchist  alliance  in  order  to  pass  it.     We  may  therefore 
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r^jard  the  Revision  question  as  certain   to  he.   shelved  by  the  new 
Parliament,  whereas  in  the  old  one  it  hod  a  sfrong  majority. 

Ah  to  the  nniuber  of  votes  polled  on  either  side,  it  in  not  easy  to 
calculate,  but  ■we  may  roughly  reckon  the  anti-Conwrv-ative  and  anti- 
Boulaugist  votes  at  fear  millions,  and  the  Conservative  and  Bonlaii^t 
VDlea  at  three.  Of  these  three  milHong  the  Boulan^st  votca  reppe- 
fieat  some  aoveu  to  eight  hundred  thousand,'  many  of  which  mnst  be 
regarded  aa  really  Republican ;  bo  that  the  diflerence  between  the 
Kepublican  uud  auti-Kepublican  totals  at  the  poll,  which  in  188& 
amuuut^  to  only  oOO,OQO,  amounts  this  year  to  something  between  a 
million  and  a  million  and  a  half.  ^^ 

And,  lastly,  compming  the  new  ChamVr  with  the  old,  we  find  that 
291  of  the  new  deputies  sat  in  the  last  I'urliamont,  and  282  did  not ; 
and  of  these  282,  239  have  not  Eat  in  any  Farliamciit  under  the  Tliird 
Bepublic.      About  half  the  Chamlrer  will  theru^fope  consist  of  new  mon. 

And  now,  what  is  the  upfOiut  of  the  elections  ?     Who  wins? 

Some  of  the  Consen'ative  and  Boulan^sl  jounials  profess  I-hem- 
selves  quite  satislied.  They  reaaon  in  tliis  simple  way.  The  Oppo- 
^tion  had  200  members  in  the  old  Chamber,  and  it  has  210  in  the 
new.  It  haa  therefore  gained  ground  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  tiie  fact 
that,  what  with  the  Exhibition,  and  what  with  a  capita!  hnn'est,  and 
what  with  a  little  slow  forgetfulness  falling  at  lui4t  over  the  Tonqnin 
expedition  and  the  reUgious  persecution,  the  Government  is  much  less 
nnpopnlar  in  1880  than  it  was  in  1885.  And  this  comparative  success 
on  tJie  part  of  the  Opposition  is,  they  consider,  so  much  the  more 
remaricable,  because  in  1883  the  Government  maintained  a  complete 
ueutTality,  while  in  1880  it  exerciaed,  according  to  them,  a  very 
strong  inllueDCO  on  the  elections.  ^ 

There  is  some  little  troth  in  thia  reasoning.  'It  is  true  that  if  the 
Exhibition  had  turned  out  a  failure,  and  the  harvest  bad  been  a  bad 
one,  and  the  Government  had  taken  no  pains  about  the  elections,  the 
OpposHtion  might  ha\'V  gained  a  good  many  seats;  but,  on  the  other 
baud,  it  is  not  true  that  ctrcumt>taDces  were  altogether  favoarablo  to 
thv  BepublicBus,  nor  is  it  true  that  Cooservative  prospeota  have 
improved  since  ISSii.  It  appears  to  me  indisputable  tlmt  the  eJeotiona 
are  a  algnal  victory  for  the  Republicans^ — a  victory  more  dodaive  than 
the  most  sanguine  had  dared  to  hope. 

I  have  aaid  that  circumstanceH  were  partly  unfavoarahle  to  the 
Kfpublican  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ifTontjuiu  is  somewhat  Insing 
\i&  hold  on  |ieopIe's  imaginations,  and  the  deplorable  scenes  whicii 
accomiMmJed  tiie  execntion  of  the  decreea  against  the  religiona  orders 
are  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  the  cinrgy  still  make  common  camie 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  secularization  of  the 
elementary  acliools  and  hospitals  has  been  going  on  since  1885  more 
energetically  than  ever.     The  financial  situation  is  rather  worse  than 
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•Mer,  llioug-h  tlie  dt'piitk'a  havo  »ho*.ru  a  sincere  desire  to  cut  down 
josc'S,  Itie  Chajalwr  itaelf  conLriliutwI,  by  the  disgraceful  Bcynes 
rbicb  took  place  iu  it,  ami  by  ita  utter  inability  to  form  a  statidiiig 
majority,  or  to  keep  a  Miuisfry  more  tlian  six  months  in  office,  lo  discredit 
Parliamentary  goveroment,  iuul  lo  rouse  iu  the  masttefi  of  the  people 
a  Kpirit  of  CEosansni  and  the  craving  for  a  gorernment  with  a  wilt  of 
own.  The  Caffarel  and  Wilson  scandals,  the  forced  retirement  of 
[.  Itre^'y,  the  charges  of  corruption  brought  against  ^'arious  members  of 
le  Crovemment,  and  especially  M.  Constans — all  this  was  bo  much 
iclp  to  the  lioulangist  movement  That  tnovemeot  seemed  likely  to 
ireuk  np  the  l^publicao  party  by  detaching  from  it  a  nnmber  of  its 
Radical  members ;  and  the  Conservatives  thought  themaelves  certain 
)f  a  majority  whon  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Boulcvngiste. 
riu'n?  wore,  In  fiicl,  so  many  conditians  unfavourable  to  the  Repubticnn 
ty,  so  many  suSicient  caoaes  of  diaoredit  and  dieoiiption,  that  they 
lay  well  consider  it  a  victor}'  simply  to  have  hold  their  gi-onnd,  and 
bock  tie  rising  tide  of  Boulangism  which,  only  a  few  months 
was  threatening  to  overwhelm  ns  all. 
But  if  the  Ropuhlicana  hove  maintaancd  their  position,  the  Conserva- 
tive are  much  iiuMaken  in  boasting  tliat  they  have  maintained  theirs. 
Eu  the  first  place,  it  ia  not  tme  that  the  Opposition  as  a  whole  has 
lined  ten  tuMts  aticc  1885.  They  had  their  20fi  seats  then  as  they 
jave  them  now.  It  was  not  till  after  some  lifly  of  these  elections 
had  ))ecn  tn^'o.Hdated  and  fre.sh  elections  had  taken  place  tliat  they  were 
iuced  to  107.  Tlie  same  thing  may  happen  again — there  is  nothing 
binder.  i3esides,  the  20G  memben<  of  the  Opposition  elected  in  lB8o 
Fure  all  Mouarchista,  closely  bound  together  by  a  common  hatretl  of  the 
Republic.  To-day  the  genuine  Conservntives  are  only  about  1(>6  :  , 
If  other  forty  are  Boulangists,  tdl  pledged  to  the  Republican  form  of 
Governmi-nt,  and  many  of  them  Radicals  in  opinion.  ■  The  Conserva- 
tives themselves,  in  order  to  catch  tbe  Doalangist  vote.*  have  adopted 
lu  languf^  of  their  olhes,  and  (sedulously  concealed  their  Monarchical 
spiratione.  Finally,  while  iu  1 680  tho  Republicans  won  by  onIy-500.000 
*«,  this  year  they  have  a  majority  of  800,000  over  the  whole 
forct.'  of  the  Oppoidtion,  or  if  we  reckon  Imlf  tho  Boulongist  votes  as* 
f.pahlican — mon^  tban  a  million.  Kforeover,  it  is  not  the  HepubUcon, 
Imt  tlie  Conservative  party,  which  has  sufTered  tlie  inoet  from  thfr^'' 
diainte^rating  action  of  Boulangism.   -"*  " 

One  more  Btandnrd   of  measupement   remains,     ^''e  may  tent  the 
importance  of  the  Republican  victoiy  by  oomporing  the  result  of  the 
ballot  with  tJiB  eipectations  formeil  by  the  regpcclive  parties  before- 
hand.    Now  the  least  hopeful  of  the  Conservatives  coont>ed  on  350 
it«;  the  more  sanguine— and,  generally  speaking,  the  Boolanpsts — 
|tected  ft  majority  of  from  ten  to  twenty  votes  in  the  new  Chamber. 
The  RcpuUicaos,  on  tbe  contrary-,  expects  at  best  but  350  seats ; 
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tbe  Government  reckoned  on  only  333 ;  and  I  know  m&nv  Repab- 
HotnS  yiho  thoaght  the  forces  of  the  two  partieB  would  be  about  tH'jDitl. 
No  one  in  the  whole  party  dreamt  of  obtaining  what  they  have 
obtained — 360  to  370  seats.  In  fift^-six  Departments  they  have  a 
mftjority  of  the  representation,  and  in  twenty-fivo  of  these  they  have 
it  all  to  themselves;  in  Bve  Departments  the  naml>ers  are  equal ;  in 
twenty-six  the  reactionary  parties  have  a  majority,  but  oat  of  theed 
twenty-aix  there  are  only  three  in  which,  they  form  the  wbola 
of  the  representation,  Algeria  and  the  Colonies,  moreover,  eend 
none  bat  IlepubUcans  to  Parliament.  When,  therefore,  the  Cou- 
serfativcs  assnro  UB  that  they  are  delighted  to  find  themselvea  no 
longer  cantoned  witliia  a  few  Departments,  but  gpread  'own  tiio  wbole 
Eorface  of  the  country,  we  ore  reminded  of  those  ingenuous  jounialista 
who  wrote  in  1870  :  "  Tho  Army  of  the  Loire  bag  b«en  cut  in  in*o  by 
the  enemy.  So  much  the  bettor.  They  will  now  havo  two  armies 
to  fight  with  instead  of  ono."  The  Con.s«rTatives  mi^bt  remember 
tbat  in  oveiy  Department  where  they  aro  in  a  minority  the  natnral 
tendency  to  uniformity  of  representation  will  leave  them  bat  little 
-chanoe  of  saoeesa  in  the  bye-electtons  which  may  tako  place  daring 
the  session. 

Thoro  can  be  no  qnestion,  therefore,  that  the  Republicans  have 
gained  n  victor^',  and  abrilliant  victory;  and  the  results  of  that  victory 
will  be  inont  and  more  marked  as  time  goes  on. 

Are  we,  then,  to  take  the  elections  as  evidence  of  a  general  content, 
of  a  public  sanction  given  to  the  policy  of  the  last  few  yonrs?  A» 
we  to  regard  them  as  giving  rarte  blanrht  to  the  Government?  I 
think  not.  What  they  do  iodicato  is  a  determination  to  preserve  tJi« 
llepuhlie,  «  horror  of  revolution,  the  eager  wish  of  the  country  for 
internal  peace  ;  but  tbey  seem  to  me  at  the  same  lime  to  show  a  dis- 
tinct disapproval  of  the  old  Chamber,  and  a  deare  for  a  ditlerent 
policy.  I  see  this,  first,  in  the  all  too  consiGerablo  nnmber  of  votes 
obtained  by  the  Opposition,  iu  spite  of  the  obvious  dnngers  with  which 
its  triumph  would  have  menaced  the  countiy.  How  did  the  Oppo- 
ixition  attract  the  vot«s  of  so  large  a  number  of  electors,  if  not  by  the 
speoioua  though  fallacious  promise  of  an  houesl,  frugal,  tolerant 
Republic,  open  to  alt  good  citisens,  instead  of  the  government  of  a 
(luterie?  And  does  not  the  voluntary  absteutiou  of  tutvfuly-six 
dqmties  from  tho  contest,  and  the  rejection  of  179  of  tboso  who 
offered  themselves  for  re-electibn,  aod^the  fact  that  the  new  Chamber 
will  ooutaiu  282  new  men,  provo  a  f^nenil  diswilisfac'ion  wjth  thii 
composition  of  the  old  Chamber,  with  its  uudisciplioed  temiier.  Its 
inability  (o  render  atoady  support  to  any  Ministi^*  whatever,  and  ita 
barri-n,  though  noisy,  activity  ? 

But  against  what  section  of  tJie  Chamber  boa  this  diaBattsfaotton 
-U*en  chiefly  dintctcid  ? 
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If  we  take  into  consideratioit  tbe  comparative  enicoess  of  the 
Boolangifits,  whose  furccs  were  directed  chiefly  against  the  Oppor- 
tanists,  the  d»?foat.  of  vt»ry  many  of  the  most  eminent  Opportonisfc 
candi(lat«e,  including  M.  Jvilea  Ferrv  himself,  tie  significant  diminution 
in  the  number  o(  Radicals  retumt'd,  and  finally  the  retara  of  forty  or 
fifty  members  of  the  Left  Centre,  a  group  bttherto  represented  by  four 
or  five  men  only,  we  cannot  escape  the  oonclasiun  that  thi^  <>le<^tions 
show  a  popular  reaction  against  the  Radicals  and  even  the  Oppcrlunisis. 
The  opportunists  are  blamed  for  having  shown  a  weak  front  to  the 
Badicals,  for  having  followed  their  impulsion  and  bargained  for  their 
support;  and  also  for  having,  daring  the  long  years  that  thev  have 
been  in  power  (for  they  have  been  the  real  goveroora  of  the  country 
for  ten  years),  been  guilty  of  favouritlsiu,  and  of  intolerance  towards 
all  who  did  not  belong  to  their  set,  and  especially  towards  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Conservative  Bt;t.  There  is  some  exnfrtferalion  in 
these  complajnte,  but  there  is  also  enough  truth  to  justify  the  i-ecoil  of 
popular  feeling,  and  render  it  desirxblc,  in  the  interests  of  the  Oppor- 
tunist party  itself,  that  it  should  for  a  while  leave  to  other  hands  the 
task  of  government. 

Again,  it  is  felt  that  the  Cbaiaber  baa  abused  ita  powers,  has  inter- 
fered too  much  with  ihe  work  of  adtniDtstration,  uud  bus  thus  weakened 
tbe  springs  of  governmt-ntul  authority  and  the  executive  power.  To 
see  still  more  clearly  that  this  ia  the  meaning  of  the  const ituencids,  , 
one  has  only  lo  read  the  manifesloes  of  the  Uepublicaua  who  have  been 
returned.  ITie  verj-  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  talking  of  a  war 
to  the  knife  with  clericalism,  and  promising  a  tbousand  high-sounding 
and  impossible  reforms,  now  ask  for  a  stronger  exrcutive,  a  Minidry 
more  iodependent  of  Parliament,  and  a  policy  of  conciliation,  tolerauuf, 
and  religions  peace.  The  Radicals  themselves  declare  that  what  is 
wantt-d  is  a  less  theoretic  and  more  practical  policy ;  a  sound  business 
policy,  aiming  at  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures,  tho 
ameliomtion  of  the  ooodttion  of  the  working-classes,  llie  improvement 
oT  the  laws,  and  the  nnion  of  all  parties  in  a  common  effort  for  the 
public  good.  In  order  to  meet  with  success  the  furions  attacks  of 
iheir  enemies,  the  Republicans  have  been  obliged  to  answer  their 
declarations  of  war  with  words  of  moderation  and  pence.  'ITieir  action 
baa  been  anderstood  and  approved  by  tho  universal  saflrage ;  and  that 
coaru  instrument  of  the  popular  will,  which  aeemed  incapable  by  its 
w^ry  nature  of  any  "hut  (-xtrorao  and  violent  manifestations,  has  this 
once  shown  a  fineness  of  perception  and  a  precision  of  judgment  which 
could  hanlly  have  been  expected  of  it.  "  I  will  maintain  the  Bepublio^" 
says  the  popular  votoe  ;  "but  I  will  maintain  it  moderate,  firm  and 
peaceable.*  I  will  have  it  such  as  to  attract  to  itself  even  those  who 
have  hitherto  declared  it  unendarable." 

Having  thus  determined  the  meaning  of  the  elections  of  September  22 
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and  October  6,  we  hftve  now  to  ask  oorselrea  whafe  has  led  to  Uiis 
victory — a  victoiy  wliiok  maj  seem  strange  within  aeren  maatha 
of  the  triumpbaat  return  of  (ieaeral  Bouiaoger  for  Paris,  and  within 
a  year  of  his  triple  election  in  the  Nord,  the  Somme,  and  the  Charante. 
The  credit  certainly  cannot  be  doe  to  tbe  unaided  wisdom  of  Uw 
popnlar  vote.  What  are  the  forces  which  have  given  it  its  impnlae— 
'n>J.  the  motives,  blind  or  intelligent,  consciuus  or  onoonsciona,  which  ham 
dictated  its  verdict  ? 

Absurd  as  it  may  seom,  thore  is  no  qnostion  that  the  fllectarate 
been  strongly  inQucnciH]  by  cauiu^s  in  wliich  ])olitics  play  no  part.  A 
Qoreniment  is  popular  or  unpopular  according  as  things  go  well  or  ill. 
From  1881  to  1885  the  RrpublicAns  wrhi  losing  ground.  Why? 
Largely  on  acconnt  of  a  commerciAl  crisis  which  affected  the  whole 
of  Enrox>e,  bad  harvests,  and  the  phylloxera.  ^  In  1689,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  bosineas  reoovering  it^  tone ;  the  amendment 
began  two  years  ago,  and  promises  Steady  progress ,-  we  haTO  had  a 
splendid  season,  and  tbo  difference  between  the  harvest  of  1S6€  and 
that  of  1880  is  estimated  at  little  under  a  milliard.^  So  gr«at  ifl  the 
influence  o£  these  agricultural  pheijiomeua,  ib  which  the  Qovemment 
certainly  can  claim  no  part,  that  in-  Calvodoe,  -where  the  yield  of 
applea  has  comph.-tc-ly  failed  this  year,  uoue  but  Cousurvati^-es  hare 
been  elected  ;  whilo  in  the  Seine  lufvrieure,  where  there  has  been  a 
oapit&l  harvest  of  com  aud  colza,  tht*  caDdidat<.-8  retamed  are  almast 
all  Bepublican. 

The  Uuiversal  Exhibition  has  aUo  had,  and  lightly  had,  a  grcAt 
inflaenoe  on  people's  minds.  This  vast  (^nterprii^e  was  looked  apon  in 
the  first  instance  with  no  littht  distniBt.  *  Tlie  refubal  of  the  gnat 
Enrapeaa  Powers  to  take  part  in  it  raiseii  fears  as  to  the  saccess  of 
the  undertaking;  the  great  trades  and  maimfactures  doubted  how  far 
it  would  be  any  profit  to  tbem ;  the  small  trades  felt  certain  of  sufTcr- 
ing  by  it.  'i'lien.-  Heciiied  to  be  something  incongmoos  in  aeaocintiug 
a  great  intemutional  ooncoiirse  with  the  celebration  of  a  natianal 
aniiivei-i^ry  Uttle  tn  buniiony  with  the  views  of  the  old  neigliltouriug 
monarchies.  It  needn^I  the  almost  apostolic  fnitb  of  its  chief  organ- 
iser,  M.  Beiger,  to  carry  the  project  through.  He  went  from  to*i) 
to  town  preac^hing  in  every  chamber  of  wtmmerop,  to  every  syndicate, 
to  every  nmnufaclurer.  tbe  necessity  of  contributing  to  the  BDcoess 
the  Exhibition.  That  success  distanced  every  expectation.  The  new 
and  daring  beauty  of  the  bnildings  themselvt's.  where  tbe  otipi«ce- 
dented  oomKnation  of  iron,  term  cotta,  and  enamelled  pottery  produced 
Ml  asBOciation  of  architectural  offecta  hitherto  nnknown;  the  bold 
elegance  of  the  Eiffel  Tower ;  the  display  of  the  wealih  and  splendour 
of  our  indii!*tries,  which  not  only  proved  that  Franc--  is  nut  yW  ruined, 
but  showed  what  tmmr-nse  efTorts  and  what  striking  |>rogmia  she  hai 
made    during    the    last  few    years;    and,  liuatly,   the    extraordinary 
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araoonno  of  foreignerg  who  cam*  From  all  parts  of  the  globe  to 
witoMB  these  marrela  of  our  industrial  activity — all  this  combined  to 
make  the  KxhibitioD  a  subject  of  boundlfsn  autisfaction  to  our  national 
Sridft.  It  was  impossible  not  to  attribute  to  the  itepublic  »jmething 
the  credit  of  Lbia  trimapb  of  pacific  France,  Was  it  not  the 
•pablic  thai  conceived,  and  willed,  and  ejcecuted'thiB  {rigantic  work? 
Jti9  it  not  the  Kcpublic  which  so  managed  the  rnidertoking  as  to 
jrk  it  at  a  profit  from  the  veiy  finit  day  ?  ,  Uow  coald  any  one  have 
face  to  Bay  that  the  Hepublic  had  impoverished  France,  after  soch 
■«  proof  of  the  vitality  of  our  industries,  and  after  hundr«3s  of 
thousands  of  strangers  had  oome  to  Paris  and  left  more  tiian  a  milliard 
of  money  behind  them? 

Festivities  of  various  sorts  were  sldlfally  distributed  throughout  the 
rhole  time  of  the  Exhibition^a  happy  mixture  of  frstivities — industrial, 
"patriotic,  and    intellectual ;    and    all    those   ct'Iehrations    tended,   of 
I  course,  to  lend  Bomething  of  their  own  Mat  to  the  Hcpnhlican  idra, 
rhile  at  the  some  time   they  relieved    the.  oommemoration   of  thn 
centenary  of  1789  of  any  sectarian  or  too  exclnsively  national  character, 
on  the  5th  and  Gth  of  May,  there  was  the  commemoration  of 
le  opening  of  the  States  General  at  Yrrsailtes,  and  at  Paris  the  in- 
laguration,  of  the   Exhibition.     Then,   in   Jnly,   came  the   national 
festival  of  the  14th — the  centonaiy  of  tlie  fall  of  the  Bartille.     Tn 
Lugnst  came  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Sorbonne,  to  which  seven 
handled  provincial  and  foreign  students  came  by  invitation,  and  wliich 
gave  the  youth  of  France  an  opportunity  of  displaying  all  their  finest 
and  most  amiable  qualities  in  entertaining  the  youth  of  the  ueigh- 
bonring    coimtries.      After    the    inauguration,  seventy-five    meetings 
were  held  at  the  Sorbonne ;  and  these  meetings  attracted  a  number 
of  the  learned  4lite  of  all  countries,  who  received  a  warm  welcome . 
I  from  iho  representatives  of  the  (Government  as  well  as  from  the  repre^  ■ 
Isentativee  of  learning.      Then,  a  litthi  before  the  elections,  camo  the 
banquet  of  the  thirteen  thousand  mayors  in  the  Palais  de  I'lndnstrie ; 
and  in  the  same  hall,  magnificently  decorated  for  the  occasion,  the 
performance  of  Mdlle.  Holmt>a'  "  Triumphal  Odn  to  the  Kfpublic,"  sung 
by  a  thousand  choristers  before  an   andioiice  of  twenty-two  thousand 
peraons.   In  the  interval  between  the  two  ballots,  M.  Carnot  inangnmted 
M.  Dalou*8  grr-at  monnment,  the  Triumph  of  the  Republic,  and  presided 
At  the  distribution  of  prizes   at  the  Exhibition.    .  The  qnietness  with 
which  the  elections  wt-nt  off  in  the  midst  of  all  these  festivilies  stmck 
ererylmdy,  eapecinlly  those  strangerv.  who  had  been  startled  by  the 
rirolence  of    the    political   pasHions  expressed    in    speech ;   bnt  the 
festivities  themselves,  and  fhe  KThibition  of  which  they  were  incidents, 
h»rlpod  to  prodnce  this  calm.    "When   everytliing  seemed  so  gay,  so 
smiling,  with  snch  a  prophecy  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  air,  why 
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should  tbe  xoU-t  play  into  the  hands  of  the  adrersBrioa  of  tho  ItepabUc, 
Mid  throw  France  into  confuiuon  once  more  ? 

The  President  of  the  Uepublic  muBt  bo  credited  witli  no  small  sharp 
in  this  pacifying  of  the  popular  mind.  Not  that  he  has  exerted  anv 
direct  inriuence,  either  hy  word  or  act ;  bnt  hia  uprightiKae,  hie  irr^^ 
proachftble  honesty,  the  self-devotion  and  impertarbahle  good  temper 
with  which  be  ha«  gone  through  every  burdensome  duty  imposed  tipou 
^iln  by  his  official  position,  and  the  perfect  tact  of  hia  demeanour  and 
of  all  hia  Bpeechi.*»,  have  ended  in  earning  him  a  genuine  popularity. 
He  seems  to  have  made  up  liis  mind  to  be  the  vexy  c^oeito  uf 
General  Boulouger ;  and  this  contrast  is  seen  in  the  regularity  of  his 
private  life,  in  his  scrupnlons  probity,  in  his  devotion  to  all  tho  dutif« 
of  his  high  ofiice,  and  iu  his  remoteness  from  everything  that  fiavoura 
of  charlatanism  or  pufiing.  lie  has  saccecded  in  commanding  tbo 
respect'  even  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bepublic,  both  for  his  own  cbar^ 
acter  and  for  the  place  he  fills.  By  the  somewhat  cold  correctness  of 
hia  own  attitude,  he  has  lent  to  the  Bepablio  an  air  of  regularity^ 
stability,  and  dignity,  which  tends  to  inspire  confidence  ;  insomuch, 
that  when  the  partisans  of  General  Boulaugor  had  the  insolence  to 
bold  ap  thoir  patron  as  the  model  of  an  honest  Rt'public,  tJie  connlsy 
turned  ita  eyes  on  M.  (Jarnotj  and  answered,  "  The  honest  Hepublic 
is  here."  AVithout  a  word  said,  and  perhaps  oven  by  roosoQ  of  that 
very  silence,  M.  Camot_haa  exercised  a  very  conuderable  inHuence  on 
the  electionu. 

And  now,  to  come  to  tho  more  directly  political  cansea  which  bare 
operatfrd  iu  producing  this  result — the  successful  measnres  ntlopted 
by  the  RepnblicnnB,  and  tho  miBtafces  committed'  by  their  adver»ariv«. 

The  most  important  of  these  measured  is  the  substitution  uf  the  ows- 
member  ballot  for  the  scnUin  de  lute.  'Nctvf,  it  was  the  Republican 
majority  itself  which,  in  1885,  introduced  fhe  scritdn  d^  liftc  ;  but  it 
is  wholly  unjust  to  say  that  they  did  this  upon  a  mere  calculation  uf 
party  interests,  I  talked  over  the  question  at  the'time  with  many  of 
them,  and  I  know  that  they  were  not  without  anxiety  as  to  the  result* 
of  the  innovation.  Bnt  they  thought  tbey  perceived  in  it  a  means  of 
subordinating  local  interests  to  general  interests  in  the  elections,  o( 
rendering  the  masses  more  sensitive  to  the  great  currents  of  ;  :' ' 
opinion,  and  of  making  the  depatie«  less  dependent  on  tbe  coubt  < 
cies,  and  the  Ministry  less  dependent  on  the  deputies.  The  Iladtcal* 
alone  were  alfo  actuated  by  party  considerations,  andrightly  ji'^  '  '(;(t 
the  tci-utin   tie  lisU  would  tell  In  ihvjr  favour,  as  iu  that  .'i  il:& 

opiiu'oos  generally.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  measure  turned  out 
quite  otherwise  than  the  Republicans  had  intended.  It  made  tbe 
deputy  iDde|>endent  of  the  elector,  only  to  force  him  under  Ijie  yoke  of 
the  journals  and  the  local  committees.  It  failed  tu  make  the  KlituBter 
Mall   independent  of  the  deputy.     And  as  to  tho  great  carrents  of 
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pnblic  opiaion,  they  rau  the  Republic  witlun  ao  nee  of  ita  Ufe,  first  by 
redocing  the  number  of  the  Moderate  Republicans  in  the  Cbaml>er  to 
150  or  ISO  members,  to  the  udrantage  of  the  Conservotivea  and  the 
Bmlicatg,  and  then  by  allowiug  General  BouJaager  to  parade  bia 
candidature  all  up  and  down  the  country,  and  to  obtain  a  eort  o{ 
plebiscite  on  his  personal  claims  by  putting  In  at  the  bye-elections  in 
oul'  Department  after  anotiiLT.  The  lU>publicuui)  had  committed  the 
iiuheard-of  mistake  of  requiring  a  bj-e-olecl  ion  to  be  held — by  scnUin 
tie  luite — whenever  u  migle  tseat  fc>U  vacant  iu  any  I)4*partment.  After 
the  return  u£  Genurul  BooloE^r  for  i'aris  by  the  oombio'/d  forces  of  I  be 
CboaervativEW  and  tbH  Revolution tsU.  it  became  cvideut  that  the  ^-neral 
elections  won  Id  take  the  chiiracter  of  a  plObiscit^.  that  Gcnnral  Buu  Uiii^Kr 
would  Ui  plau'd  at  the  bead  of  aJl  tbe  CoDtservulive  UhIjj,  and  tliut, 
evtitt  if  the  Conservativea  failed  to  command  a  majority,  the  General 
would  obljiin  Buch  a  number  of  votes  as  to  constitute  a  practical 
oandidalure  for  Ibe  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  In  Ibis  crisiH  the 
Republican  majority  had  the  sense  to  cast  aside  all  personal  interosta 
before  tbe  supreme  requirements  of  Republican  goremmeut  itH>lf  j 
and  tbis  time  it  was  the  Rodjcala  who  made  the  greatest  BaoriHce. 
The  Conservatives,  bj  an  inverse  movement,  voted  against  the  one- 
member  ballot,  which  tbey  had  so  strenuouiily  supported  in  \BSo. 
Bnt  the  Chamber  was  not  content  with  restoring  the  single  ballot ;  it 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  a  plurality  of  candidatures.  It  further 
decidi'd  that  votes  given  to  an  ineligible  candidate  cotmt  for  nothing, 
and  that  the  eli^ble  candidal^  who  has  the  majority  of  votes  is  to  bo 
declared  dtUy  elected  without  further  formalities. 

This  moditication  of  the  electoral  procedurf  bus  had  iinjvoHnnt 
consequences.  It  baa  made  the  Boulangist  campaign  excei-<liiigly 
difficult,  to  carry  on,  by  depriving  its  promoters  of  tbe  use  of  the 
Genfral's  name ;  and  as  Buulangism  is  neither  a  policy  nor  a  party, 
nor  Huything  but  the  blind  worship  of  a  oingle  man,  the  Idsa  of  his 
name  is  the  loss  of  everything.  It  baa  withdrawn  the  mass  of  the 
electorate  from  tbe  inlluence  of  political  agitation.  II.  has  obliged 
all  parties  to  seek  for  their  candidates  men  known  elsewhere  than  in 
editorial  oflices  and  on  politicid  committees — men  of  persoiml  position 
and  counectioua  and  inteivsta  in  the  locality  for  which  they  stand. 
Uf  cour&e  tliJK  mode  of  election  bos  its  inconvenience.  Jt  teud&  to 
create  a  somewhat  narrow-minded  Chamber,  too  much  engrossed  with 
local  interests.  Uut  it  has  the  advantage  of  allaying  political 
passion,  and  of  almost  necessarily  iwjxising  a  moderate  tone  on  Lbe 
members  returned.  They  have  ■  more  direct  sense  of  duty  to  their 
oonptitueuts. 

The  new,  or  rather  the  restored,  form  of  ballot  placed  in  tlie  handa 
of  tbe  Government  the  means  of  securing  an  enlightened  and  moderato 
Chamber.     It  remained  to  prevent  Cieneml  Boulanger  from  liguring 
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any  longer  as  tb«  head  of  a  party,  from  carrying  on  bis  syrtera  of 
inceeuuit  self-advert iswiwTit,  from  openly  aspiring-  to  be  tbe  dictator 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  from  wrecking  the  objects  of  the  EiJri- 
bitioD  by  parading  himself  at  it  in  the  first  place,  and  then  proToldnf; 
disorder  by  his  presence  at  the  time  of  the  elections.  It  was  lor 
this  purpose  that  he  vriis  arraigned  before  the  Senate  in  its  cha 
as  a  High  Court  of  Justice.  

This  action  against  General  Boulnnger  may  at  £rst  sight  haXi 
Bcemed  a  mistake ;  it  may  have  been  thought  that  it  was  only 
investing  him  with  tiie  aureole  of  the  martyr,  and  doubling  his  popn- 
laritj-.  But  this  illusion  did  not  last  long.  It  could  not  anrvire  the 
General's  folly  in  taking  flight,  accompanied  by  the  (wo  moet  com- 
promiring  of  his  IHendti,  M.  Rochofort  and  3J.  Dillon— the  one  a 
Communist  and  the  other  a  Gonsftrvntive,  hot  both  equally  rliscriHlitrd 
men,  thoogh  for  very  difieronfc  reasons.  The  iramediate  rt-sult  of  that 
flight  woa  to  break  up  the  BoiilangiBt  committee,  to  cause  the  defec- 
tion of  M.  Thi^baud — the  ablest  of  the  agitators,  and  the  n-al  aolfaor 
of  the  General's  prestago — to  alarm  those  who  were  finding  the  fUnds 
lor  the  enterprise,  and  to  detach  from  the  GcneraVa  canse  a  maas  of 
simple-minded  people  who  had  been  attrnct^d  by  his  daring  and  his 
luck,  but  who  lost  faith  in  him  when  they  lynv  him  tremble  bofon 
the  three*  comemiil  hat  of  the  gendarme. 

If  it  is  true  that  tlie  proceedings  before  the  Uigh  Court  hare  be«n 
the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  Boulangism,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  t)m 
credit  of  it  to  the  man  without  whom  those  proceedings  would  neror 
hare  been  taken— -M.  Joseph  Reinsch.  M.  R^inach  was  already  known 
by  his  literary  and  historical  works,  by  liistwo  volnmeaon  the  Countriw 
of  the  Adriatic  Littoral,  and  abovn  all  by  his  devotion  to  Grambetta. 
He  had  been  the  historian  uf  Gambetta's  MiuistT}*,  and  the  editor  ofhix 
despatches  daring  the  war  of  1870,  and  of  a  complete  coUcction  of  his 
speeches.  He  had  given  proof  of  his  t4'nacity  ofpnrpoeeand  bis  powen 
of  persuasion  in  the  debates  on  tho  Recidivist  Bill ;  for  it  was  to  his 
obstinutif  i>ersi8t(*nce  as  journalist  tliat  we  owed  the  passing  of  the  Art 
which  inflicted  the  iionaUy  of  transportation.  When  the  BoulangtsC 
movement  broke  out,  M.  R«inach,  who  had  become  the  proprietor  of  tlm 
lUpuUiqw  Fran^ai»f,  the  old  organ  of  Gambotta,  distingui^bed  him- 
self  as  ono  of  its  most  violent  opponents..  As  early  as  18S7  he  drew 
attention  to  the  General's  dictatorial  intrigiit-a,  and  in  lB8tS  be  was 
urging  tho  Government  to  apply  to  him  the  laws,  "the  jnat  laws," 
for  the  panishmpnt  of  oonspinicy.  At  first,  people  laughed.  Hi 
can  you  call  it  conspiracy  whenall  the  intriguing  is  carried  on 
broad  day.  with  thousands  of  voters  for  accomplices,  and  whr-n  t 
object,  is  simply  to  get  a  few  men  info  Parliament  ?  As  to  tsinisi 
intentions,  what  has  the  law  to  do  with  ihem  ?  People  weiw  rath 
amused  at  tliis  needlessly  ofFerrcscent  young  man.     But  he  was  ni 
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be  daunted ;  day^  by  day  be  ivnewod  the  attack,  and  in  the  most 
unsparing  fashion ;  be  ereu  collected  bis  articles,  and  pablisbed  tbem 
aa  separate  volomes,  onder  the  title  "  Fetites  CatiliDatres."  Little 
by  little  th<>  Grmnees  of  his  convictions,  together  with  the  threatening 
progreaB  of  Bonlangism,  gained  him  adherents,  first  in  tbe  Senate, 
tfacD  in  the  Cbamljer,  then  in  the  country  and  the  preas.  Then  c»ine 
the  election  of  the  27tfa  of  January,  and  people  began  to  say  that  M. 

sinach  was  in  tbe  right.  And  finally,  when  a  Ministry  was  found 
3tia  enough  to  carry  out  his  snggestions,  cron  the  Journal  fits 
ziB,  the  most  moderate  of  all  the  Republican  journals,  bod  nothing 
to  say  against  it. 

Are  we,  then,  to  understand  tliat  M,  Relnach'a  view  was,  fn»n  a 
judicial  standpoint,  abwlutuly  sound  ?  that  the  crime  of  plot  and  con- 
spiracy could  bare  been  well  attested,  and  tbat  when  the  proceedings 
oommeuced  there  was  sufficient  evidence  forthcoming  to  prove  the 
caae?  I  shonld  not  venture  to  say  any  such  thing.  That  the  inten- 
tions of  General  Boulanger  were  criminal  is  plain  to  any  man  t^ 
sense ;  he  was  aiming  at  the  role  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  he  was  using 
oulpablt^  methods,  and  resoarces  be  would  have  been  ashamed  to  avow, 
tu order  to  create  an  artitioial  popularity;  but  it  is  not  lees  certain 
that  no  ordinary  tribunal  could  well  have  found  matter  for  judicial 
condemnation  in  the  facts  then  known  to  the  public — in  the  demon- 
strations at  the  Lyons  railway  station  and  at  t^a  roricw  of  the 
Mth  of  Jnly.  or  in  the  secret  cnnventiclt^  hold  on  the  evo  of  M, 
Camot's  election  to  the  Presidency  of  (he  Republic.  Tlie  trial  of 
General  Boulanger  was  a  political  trial,  condncted  before  a  political 
court.  It  was  very  nmch  like  the  process  formerly  not  nncommon  in 
the  Gnglish  Parliament  under  a  Bill  of  Attainder.  M.  Floqaet  would 
probably  never  have  had  the  courage  to  institnte  such  n  trial.  He  is 
one  of  those  inpennous  persons  who  believe  in  the  na.tTirnl  sagacity  of 
the  masses,  and  think  tbe  Republic  is  nnder  the  protection  of  an  in- 
vimble  guardian.  He  was  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  he  could 
disarm  tho  Itonlanpists  by  adopting  their  cry  for  consttitutioool  revision, 
le  had  the  mortilication  of  finding  himself  supported  by  nobody  but 
le  Conservatives  and  Boulangists,  and  a  few  headstrong  theorists  of 
^e  Extreme  Ijeft.  The  Republican  majority  seized  the  opportunity  to 
throw  out  his  Ministry,  and  to  put  in  their  places  men  who  were 
capable  of  seeing  the  facts  before  their  eye«  and  acting  upon  tbem. 
The  IVemiership  was  given  to  M.  Tirard,  a  man  esteemed  by  all  parties 

ce  ;  oud  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  M.  Constans,  who  has  left 

lind  him  in  every  work  be  has  undertaken,  in  his  former  Ministry^ 
and  in  his  (govern  men  I.  of  Indo-China,  the  r(>putalion  of  a  very  intclli- 
jent,  very  enerjtretic,  and  not  too  scrupulous  man.  Xo  soctner  was  the  new 
linistry  instAlled  in  office,  than  it  recalled  the  Due  d'Anmule,  and  pro- 
secuted General  Boulanger.    The  first  magistrate  charged  with  the  hear- 
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ing  of  fcbe  case,  If.  Boucbes,  did  not  find  the  conntit  of  the  indictment 
BuflScient  to  go  upon;  or  perhaps  lie  was  glad  to  liavo  the  opportunity 
of  disappomting  a  OoTemmeuL  with  which  he  did  not  syTnpathize. 
He  seDt  in  his  restgoation.  Be  was  replaced  by  JA.  Qaemaj  da 
Beaurepaire,  a  VL-ry  dietinguiahed  mogistratL*, — knovm  also,  nndi^r  tho 
namu  of  Jtilte  de  Gluuvet,  as  a  clever  uovelift.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  act  of  indictmeat  on  which  the  High  Coart  was  codvoIc^ 
seems  somewhat  w-eak.  Happily,  the  long  examination,  which  was 
conducted  by  tho  Senate  with  an  ability  and  conficieutiousness  worthy 
of  all  admiration,  gave  the  opportunity  of  biin^ug  to  Ught  fresh 
material  in  the  shafK!  of  letters  and  notes  which  Guneral  Donlangcr 
hod  not  destroyed,  but  had  left,  as  he  thought,  in  a  place  of  tafetj. 
These  notes,  and  some  very  compromising  depositions — such  88  that  of 
the  publiahc-r,  Baudoiiin— mrnle  it  possible  to  eustain  a  chiu-ge  against 
General  Boulnnger  of  having,  while  in  the  Ministry,  malversated 
funds  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  pnt  tboni  to  tho 
nee  of  a  personal  propagaada,  of  hairing  for  several  ypare  fiuned  Ida 
oondnct  with  the  sole  object  of  paving  his  way  to  the  Buprcine  pijwer. 
and  of  having  been  mixed  np  in  monetary  transactions  of  a  dishonour- 
able kind.  The  General  not  having  choeen  to  nppear  iH'forc  the 
Senate,  the  proceedings  by  default  consisted  solely  of  M.  de  Beanie 
paire's  Indictment.  The  result  of  thta  indictment — which  was  inoch 
too  long,  and  contAined  a  quantity  of  vagno  and  doabtful  matter  side 
by  side  with  tlie  most  crushing  focts^ — was  practically  this,  that  the 
whole  career  of  the  General  was  shown  to  have  been  that  of  a  ivlfish 
Bdventurer,  who  had  anrrounded  himself  with  worthless  comrailps,  and 
whose  whole  party  was  notliing  but  a  pack  of  hungry  and  unscrupulouj 
place-aeekers.  No  one,  even  in  tbe  ranks  of  the  Hight,  ventured  to 
vote  in  his  favour.  The  Right  abstained  from  voting.  .  As  to  the 
verdict,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  decided  from  the  Hay  that  the 
accusation  was  laid,  and  almost  independent  of  any  detail  as  to  the 
facta.  The  Senate  was  engaged  in  a  grave  defensive  act  on  behalf 
of  political  and  social  order,  and  on  this  ground  it  condenine<l  to  per- 
petual iroprisonment  the  man  who  had  deliberately  mitfle  htniKcif  a 
public  danger.  Tho  prosecution  had  bad  the  foresight  to  induds 
along  with  General  Boulanger  his  two  cDm|>aniou8,  MM.  Dillon  and 
Rochefort,  w*hofie  friendship  was  of  itself  suilicieutly  compromiking  to 
him,  and  who  had  pointed  themselves  out  as  his  accomplices  by 
muniog  away  with  him  ;  but  it  took  care,  on  tbe  other  h«ud,  to  leave 
out  M.  Dfiroulede,  who  really  was  juet  as  guilty,  but  who  stAuds  modi 
higher  tn  general  esteem,  and  is  regarded  by  the  public  a.i  a  fort  of 
unconsciong  Don  Quiiot«.  This  memorablij  trinl  has  not,  inderd, 
satisSed  everybody  that  General  Bouliuiger  committed  all  the  mis- 
deeda  laid  to  bis  charge ;  hot  it  has  profoundly  discredited  bim  and 
lowered  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  hua  made  it  evident  to 
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unprejiidlcwl  persons  that  be  h  a  dlaboneftt  man,  served  by  dls- 
ueiit  men.  Hia  popularity  will  never  rtKrover  hucU  n  blow. 
£at  the  rain  of  Boalaagism  wu  only  oae  of  the  objeat«  aimed  at 
by  the  llepablican  paity.  It  watt  also  necefitiary  to  conquer  that 
ODarcbical  element  which  di^niiien  it«ell'  with  the  name  of  the 
nservatira  party.  If  that  party  had  understood  it&  own  true 
interests,  if  it  had  contented  itself  with'  showing  up  the  fanlts 
of  the  Republicans,  and  the  dangers  of  a  Kadical  imlicy,  if  it 
had  held  out  to  the  country  the  promise  of  a  moderate,  pacific, 
ciarefnl  policy— a  policy  of  true  utocial  conservation — I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  have  secured  in  the  new  Chamber,  not,  indeed,  a 
majority,  bat  such  a  number  of  seata  as  would  hare  enabled  it  to 
a  powerful  inflaence  on  the  Government.  Instead  of  this,  those 
Hod  ConservataVBB  betook  themselve.'i  to  a  reactionary  and  rovolo- 
tionary  pDlicy,  and,  to  leave  no  mistake  uncommitted,  allied  tlicmselvca 
enly  with  the  Boolangists !  Tliey  have  kept  np  a  pt^rpctaal  apta- 
>n  for  the  repeal  of  tho  Education  Acta;  they  have  missed  no 
ity  of  proclaiming  their  hatred  of  the  Republic  ;  and  they  have 
mwn  Such  violonc<>,  such  intemperateneaa,  into  their  attacks,  that  it 
has  l>cen  impossible  to  take  them  seriously.  When  M.  Ddafossf*,  who 
is,  in  other  rcR|>ectA,  a  fairly  intolligeat  man,  saya  that  the  present 
Tlepnblicnn  rf^ime.  is  the  most  ludeooa  that  Franco  has  ever  known, 
one  can  but  Amile  and  flbmg  one's  shoulders,  and  pass  on.  But  the 
Boulangist  alliance  has  discredited  thorn  most  of  all.  The  respongi- 
bility  of  this  scandalous  alliance  rests  directly  with  tlie  Comte  de  Paris, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  break  with  respectable  men,  like  M.  Lambert 
de  Saiote  Croix  and  M.  Keller,  for  refusing  to  contract  an  alliance 
which  they  considered  diegr»cefal ;  and  to  issue  a  manifesto  recom- 
.ending  all  Royalists  to  vote  for  Boulangist^  rather  than  for  Moderate 
publicans ;  insomuch  that  priests  have  been  seen  to  vote  for  tho 
:t  enemies  of  religion  because  they  were  Boulangints,  against 
ent  Catholics  who  were  suspected  of  favounng  the  Kopoblicau 
form  of  government.  ^Miethor  or  not  any  positive  engagement  was 
pntcred  into  btrtweon  tlio  Comte  de  Paris  and  Generol  Boulanger,  and 
'hciUer  tho  former  went  so  fur  as  to  furnish  tho  latter  with  funds, 
do  not  know.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  But  it  would 
irtainly  have  been  a  natural  conscquonco  of  tho  tactics  ho  reoom- 
londod  to  bis  partisans.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  this  triple  alliance 
of  RiiyaliKt«,  Bonapartiflts,  and  BoulangistH,  each  party  reckoned  on 
dupiu}^  tho  othere,  on  making  ita  personal  profit  out  of  their  ."upporti, 
nnd  withdrawing  its  own  at  the  opportune  moment.  It  was  "  the 
policy  of  the  fareacli,"  as  first  suggested  by  the  Oaulois,  which  professed 
to  have  its  instmctions  direct  from  the  Comte  de  Paris.  Nothing  bnfc 
Boulangism  was  capable  of  making  a  breach  in  the  Republican  ranks. 
But,  the  breach  onc«  made,  the  Coosorvatives  would  be  masters  of  the 
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field.  Uofortutiately  for  all  these  fine  cftlculatums,  tho  only  bm^ 
that  Boulaugiein  haa  loade  h&s  be^n  made  in  tbe  ranlca  of  the  Ci»- 
eemvtivcs  Uiemaelvi>8 ;  an<lJhL>  forty  seats  it  has  gaiDCtl  haTe  htm 
gained,  not  from  Rupublicatis,  but  from  Conaervalivea.  Ilm  Oyvsitr 
tives  have,  in  fact,  been  mach  hampered  by  this  alliuoce.  foFC£<d 
were  to  make  profettsioas  of  faith  which  should  satiiify  the  partiHBs 
M.  Naquet  and  M.  Laisant.  a«  well  a.s  their  on-n  ;  to  keep  tbeir 
as  to  the  govemineai  of  the  coontiy  quite  in  the  dark  ;  and  to 
themselves  with  talking  of  Bevisiun,  a  Coustltuent  Afissiubly,  tnA 
RoferenduiD,  without  at  all  explaioiug  what  they  mi-an  by  th< 
word&  In  tliis  way  they  hare  disgnsted  and  alienated  all  t&rnv 
their  constituents  who  dread  tJie  unknown  and  like  to  see  where  tii<  _ 
ikn*  being  led ;  and  some  part  of  their  forces  has  gone  over  to  *Ik 
filodemtie  Kepublicans. 

It  is  inoonoeivable  that  the  cleotjona  for  tbe  Conseils-GlSiii'mni 
July  Bhould  not  have  opened  their  eyes  on  this  point  Gem 
Boulanger,  with  his  nsnal  bmrado,  had  given  oat  that  he  should  stsad 
for  eighty  cantons,  and  that  the  nation,  by  ejecting  him  in  all  ef 
thf^m,  would  show  it&  disapprabation  of  the  proceedings  which  irav 
being  instituted  against  him.  Then  he  went  a  little  ftirtlier,  sail 
allowed  himself  to  b«  nominated  in  throe  hundred  cantons.  Whea  ic; 
came  to  tbe  voto  ho  was  elected  in  only  twelve.  This  d^lorsble 
fiasco  of  the  General  was  accompanied  by  almost  as  Bertn  a  check 
the  Conservatives,  who  had  aided  and  abetted  his  monamvTft  hjr 
where  appenring  i^inst  him.  It  was  thought  before  the  dectioD 
the  CoDservatives  would  gain  a  hundred  cantons.  They  gnined  only 
twenty-nin^ ;  and  tho  Republicans  had  the  majority  in  as  many 
the  DejMirt mental  Council»  as  before  save  one.  Now,  a  I'arliamentwy! 
election  by  single  ballot  closely  resembles  the  elections  for  the  Conaeib' 
ti^6raax.  The  Conservatives  might  have  foreseen  that  they  had  every* 
thing  to  lose  by  again  allying  themselves  with  the  Doulangists. 

While  their  opponents  were  thos  adding  blunder  to  blander, 
alarming  quiet  people  by  talking  of  revision  and  a  ConstitaeOt 
sembly,  the  llepublicons,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  a  wise  and 
policy,  of  which  they  were  certoin  to  reap  the  fruits.  -   For  more 
two  years  they  had  been  stcodily  avoiding  all  needless  biclinring  wi 
the  clergy,  and  shutting  thoir  eyes  to  the  viohition  of  tho  d 
against  the  religious  frotemitifrs ;   by  the  Protectionist  policj  of 
Chamber  and  the  duty  imposed  on  foreign  com  they  had  satisfied 
raral  population ;   they  had  resolutely  set  themsnives  in  &  oonrge  o 
eoonomy,  and   had  succeeded  in  suppressing  all  the  "  cxtmordinuy; 
budget^"  except  t}iat  of  tlie  Wnr  Offic*<.     They  had  fuled,  it  is  tme; 
to  form  a  standing  Government  majority  ;   and  the  Radicala  hod  n 
yot  learnt  to  resist  the  temptation  of  acting  with  the  Right  va  ordei 
to  npaet  s  Moderate  Ministry.     But  the  Radicals  themst'Iv  eg^  w* 
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camB  into  power  with  M.  Floquot,  shon-ecl  a  very  moderate  spirit, 
if  they  had  ouly  hod  tho  seosi^  nob  to  talk  abotit  things  thoy  knew 
to  be  impracticable— Reri^ion,  and  tho  Income-Tax,  and.  tlu^  Sejmratioo 
of  Church  and  State — they  might  have  remained  in  office  till  the 
electiuna.  Happily,  these  imprudonees  had  tlu-  efTect  of  creating  « 
tnajority  again^^t  them  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  Ministry  fell  before 
ft  vote  which  was  not  tha  vote  of  a  coalition,  but  was  purely  and  ex- 
dnaively  Republican.  Morowfr,  the  Tiranl  Minisiry,  including,  a«  it 
did,  M.  Constans,  M.  de  Preycinet,  M.  Rouvier,  H.  Spnller,  M.  Fal- 
lif^reii,  and  hi.  Thi^venet,  was  more  cohei'^nt  than  any  of  the  preceding 
MiniKtrie»  >  and  its  uoi^  of  action  coatributed  at  once  to  tiie  splcu- 
dour  of  the  Kxhibitioa  and  tbo  success  of  the  elections.  It  succeeded 
in  pasKLOg  the  Kecroitment  Act  in  the  very  moderate  form  given  tt 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  new  Electoral  Act ;  and  it  passed  the  Budgi^t 
fur  1890.  M.  Rouvier,  by  his  bold  and  sensible  iuittativo  at  the 
moment  of  the  failure  of  the  Soci6tfi  dea  Mutaux  and  the  Comptoir 
d'lilscompte,  sccurt'd  the  symputhic«  of  all  businees  men.  For  the  Unit 
time  since  Uio  electJon  of  President  Camot  the  country  has  felt  itself 
governed  with  firinnesu  and  skill ;  and  it  has  responded  to  this  direc- 
tion with  a  vote  of  confidence. 

Tlie  enemies  of  the  Government  say,  indeed,  that>  it  has  bt^en  not 
tirtii,  bnt  violent,  and  that  its  success  at  tht<  elections  has  Ixx^n  due  to 
the  intolerable  pressure  exerted  over  the  electoRLtf^  by  itB  officers. 
Never,  in  the  worat  days  of  ihe  Kmpire,  if  we  an*  to  trust  to  them, 
Wt'rc  official  candidatures  pu.shed  forward  mon^  shamelessly.  Bat 
charges  like  tfae«e  are  the  mere  weapons  of  party  polemics.  With 
stich  absolute  liberty  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  and  of  or^^anization, 
as  we  now  enjoy  in  France,  Governmental  pressote  is  hardly  possible, 
or  is  possible  only  within  the  narrowest  linnts.  That  Government 
officials  were  strongly  cautioneil  to  ab<%tain  from  all  a^tation  against 
t!ie  Government,  is  true  enougli ;  and  M,  Tlti'v>-net  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  elergj-,  requesting  them  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest.  This 
did  not,  however,  prevent  Ihem  from  saying  wiiat  they  liked  in  the 
pulpit,  and  elsewhere,  against  the  Republican  candidates.  M.  Fallidres 
uddreBsed  a  circular  to  teachers.  Thii)  was  a  great  mistake,  for  it 
jked^Uke  attempting  to  turn  them  into  political  agent-s ;  and,  be- 
ides,  he  mi^t  have  known  that  the  whole  educational  body  is  devoted 
Republican  instituUous,  and  ucud^  no  cLrculars.  Except  tbeae 
stious  of  Ministers  to  thi.'ir  own  subordinates — a  form  of  prc«sure 
rhich  could  not  be  verj'  t.*tltcaciouB,  vspecially  as  there  were  in  many 
.ilaces  competing  R<:<publicaa  candidati-s,  aud  thu  Government  made  no 
tt«mpt  to  take  sides  between  the  Moderates  and  the  Radicals — 
[do not  see  that  there  was  any  pn^sure  broagbt  to  bear,  except  in  the 
of  a  few  Deportments,  where  Ratlical  prefects  openly  pronounced 
^maelvee  in  favour  of  Radical  candidates.  In  the  Departments  of  which 
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I  can  spfitak  Cram  povsonal  knowlad^,  the  action  oF  the  Goreramuit  has 
been  absolutely  nil,  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  thnt  of  tbo  clergv  has 
hwa  fxtromelj  actiro  on  behalf  of  the  Op]>osition.  AVhat  likeoew  w 
then;  here  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  Empire,  when  the  Gorem- 
ment  and  thn  clergy  fought  openly  side  by  side  for  the  Same  candi- 
dates, when  prefects  and  sub-prefectg  themselves  paraded  the  official 
candidates  throughout  the  circumscriptions,  presented  them  to  the 
mayors,  and  granted  favonrs  to  the  Comtaunea  at  their  request,  while 
every  form  of  adtnintstrative  annoyance  wae  lavished  on  the  partixaos 
of  the  Opposition  candidates  ?  The  official  candidates  alone  could 
use  tbe  white  placard  ;  the  Opposition  meetings  were  forbtddt;n,  tlie 
Opposition  joomala  seised  ;  and  up  to  1803  it  may  fairly  be  said  thai 
iho  otectioos  were  conducted  under  a  reigu  of  terror.  And  it  is  with 
a  system  like  this  that  they  try  to  compare  the  downright  debauch  of 
electoral  liberty,  of  which  we  have  just  been  the  witnesses  I 

And  now,  what  is  the  new  CUambcr  going  to  do  ?  Wbat  con  it, 
what  ought  it  to  do? 

First,  what  will  be  the  intt^rplay  of  parties  ? 

Tlie  Boulangists  are  forty  in  nnmher.  If  they  were  capable  of 
creating  a  policy,  and  of  holding  logetber,  they  might  at  least  form  a 
very  serioQs  obstruction  in  the  new  Chamlwr,  and  do  mnch  to  confuse 
the  action  of  Parliament  by  trying  to  upset  every  Ministry  in  torn, 
and  especially  by  keeping  up  por[)etual  tumnlt  and  disorder  in  the 
House.  Cut  they  art>  n^cruited  from  such  diflVrent  ranks  that  it  is 
hardly  likely  they  can  keep  together,  Some — llk^  MM.  Laisaitt, 
Laguerre,  and  Naquet — will  go  bock  to  the  Extreme  Left,  from  whence 
they  came;  others— like  MM.  Millevoye  and  Ganthier — will  join  tiw 
Bouapartistji ;  others  again — like  M.  nausamaD — who  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  Boulangists,  but  who  really  are  independent 
menib'^rs,  will  try  to  form  a  non-govemmental  Kepnblican  party,  u 
M.  "Raonl  Dnval  did  Bome  time  ago.  Nothing  but  a  series  of  blunders 
on  the  part  of  the  Republic,  flagrant  enough  to  revii-e  the  Boalniigi>'t 
Spirit  in  the  conctry,  could  give  the  Boulangists,  as  a  Ixidy,  any  chance 
iu  the  new  Varliament,  Kven  now  the  Boulangiat  label  is  no  recom- 
mendation with  the  electors.  At  the  scnitiuy  of  the  Gth  of  October 
the  Boulangists  carefully  concealed  their  cockades. 

Ilie  position  of  the  Conseiratives  is  ven-  difficult.  They  are  a 
diminished  group  of  160  to  1C6  ;  they  are  ashamed  of  tbeir  BonUngitt 
canijmign,  and  now  seek  to  renounce  all  connection  with  sach  oom- 
ptoiuising  friends  ;  they  even  admit  that  to  adopt  a  Revisionist  pn>- 
graiume  without  wtyiug  what  sort  of  revision  yx>\i  mean  is  in  itself 
ridiculous.  Bat  what  policy  are  they  to  ptinue  ?  Some  of  thw 
journals — the  Fiijaro,  the  Mbnilntr,  and  the  lAhert/ — give  them  good 
advice,  and  bid  them  resign  themselves  to  the  Republic,  since  rttey 
cannot  destroy  it,  and  try  to  play  their  part  in  it  like  othw  peopkl 
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elf  conTtncfrd  that  if  they  conld  carry  oot  this  it^viw  it 
TTonld  not  be  long  before  thej  wonld  find  tlipmselves  in  office  ;  and 
that  at  any  Ttiie  tbey  woald  procure  for  the  conntry  a  seaaou  of  such 
intemftl  tranquility  a»  it  has  not  kuown  for  a  hundred  years.  But 
can  they  cany  it  ont?  Cao  they  renounce  their  exiled  prinoea? 
Can  they  renounce  the  principle  of  clerical  domination,  and  oousent 
to  maintain  the  Education  Acts,  the  Recruititieat  Act,  and  bo  many 
other  nie-osopes  which  they  once  dcnonnced  an  implouit  and  criminal  ? 
ere  may  very  likely  be  a  group  of  some  forty  or  fifty  formed  from 
g  them — and  especially  from  axnong  their  new  members,  who  bare 
eat  bt'fore — who  will  hold  tfaemselres  in  readineBS  to  nnito  with 
p  Itepublicanff  if  the  Government  shonld  peea  into  the  hands  of  a 
iniatry  of  the  Tj^ft  Centre.  But  an  to  the  rest,  I  fear  they  are 
ly  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  mere  hostility,  and  to  let  themselres 
«  guided  by  the  moat  violent  of  their  p»rtisan.<?. 
Aa  to  the  ICepublicanR  ihemselvps,  their  position  is  far  from  lieinf? 
easy.  Out  of  about  36(i  deputies  there  are  Fcarcely  more  than  250 
wlio  belong  to  the  really  moderate  section  of  the  party.  If  they 
ooald  oonnt  on  the  support  of  some  fifty  niemI>erH  of  the  Itight.  they 
might  at  a  pinch  carry  on  the  tJovemment  without  the  help  of  the 
Ksidicsls ;  but  those  fifty  rotes  will  not  he  to  be  had  nnless  the 
Mtidstry  is  formed  from  among  the  moat  moderate  of  the  7^Ioderat<e9, 
»nd  thia  may  drive  the  somewhat  more  advanced  into  the  arms  of  the 
Itadicals.  It  ia  therefore  almost  certain  that  the  attempt  will  be  made 
form  a  majority  which  shall  include  the  fifty  membcni  of  the  Left 
ntrc,  Ihe  2Q0  Moderate  Republicans,  and  some  fifty  of  th?  leas  violent 
Itadicals.  And  thos  we  fall  again  into  that  policy  of  concessions  to 
the  BadicaU  which  has  already  worked  so  much  injury  to  the  Tlf  public, 
a  policy  of  I'arliamentaiy  helplesaness  and  inaction,  and  of  Govern- 
mental  instability.  So  that  what,  at  fint  eight,  seems  Ukeliefit  to 
happeo,  is  just  the  cwitinnation  of  that  stat«  of  things  with  which  we 
Ofdy  too  familiar  in  the  last  Chamber. 
NevertbelesB,  there  are  certain  indicationa  which  point  to  better 
The  presence  of  282  new  depnties  introduces  an  unknown 
ent  into  our  Parliamentary  combinations.  The  existence  of  a 
well-defined  Ijeft  Central  parly,  and  the  probable  formation  of  a 
oarresponding  Right  Centre,  leave  as  to  infer  that  the  changes  of 
trilibrium  that  may  take  place  will  be  produced,  not  by  coalitions 
the  extreme  parties,  which  norer  lead  to  anything,  bnt  by  the 
of  the  Central  groups,  now  with  the  Ripht,  now  with  the 
;  which  may  lead  to  a  steady  and  syntematic  oscillation  of 
parties,  and  to  the  constitntion  of  two  oltrmsting  inajoritteSt  of  the 
I^eft  mad  of  thp  Right. 

Already  Bfrvcral  Ipjiding  merabeni  of   the  Loft — M.  Ribflt  and  M. 
inach  among  others— are  nrfi^ng  their  c»lleagnes  not  to  divide  into 
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a  nnmber  of  groups — Left  Centre.  BopubUcaJi  Left,  RBtlical  Loft, 
Extreme  Left — but  to  form  oae  single  group  of  tbu  Leil,  reeolred 
to  g07em  according  to  the  riews  of  xia  own  majority.  Nothing 
conld  be  wiser  or  better  to  Fay,  but  it  is  vi'r>-  difficult  to  ilo.  To 
have  a  OoTemment  inajortiy  you  mufit  have  leadeis  whose  authority 
is  recognised  by  that  majority,  and  who  are  capable  of  leading. 
Now,  these  leudors  may  be  to  be  found,  but  we  have  not  found  them 
yot.  One  man  alonoin  the  RepnbliaLn  part)*  haa  shown  the  qualities 
of  a  Btateaman — M.  Jules  Ferry — and  he  has  been  so  bmtally  vio- 
timized  by  the  Radicals,  and  so  shamefully  abandoned  by  most  of  the 
Opportmiistg,  that  be  played  sc&rcely  any  part  in  the  last  Cbauibvr, 
and  has  positively  no  place  at  all  in  this,  the  Radicals  baring' ; 
preferred  to  give  the  constituency  to  a  Boulaugist  Oonserraliv'e. 

M.  Ferry  is  popular  with  the  young  people  in  the  schools,  and  with 
the  Liberal  bottrgtvisie ;  but  among  the  masses  of  the  people  there  is 
aa  insaae  prejudice  against  him,  due  to  the  cnlumuif^s  which  hnvv  be<3i 
inceasantly  dinncfd  into  their  eani.     It  is  almuist  impo^Kible  that  he 
should  become  the  head  of  a  Cabinet.     Where  else,  then,  an*  we  to 
Gnd  a  leader  capable  of  exercising  a  personal  mpremocy  ?     Is  it  to  bs 
M.  Lton  Say,  the  eminent  financier,  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  thinka, 
and  far  better  acquainted  than  any  of  bis  collea^es  with  the  detaO 
of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  ?     But  M.  Say  has  never  exerted 
auy  at>cendancy  ovev  thoee  who  surrounded  him  ;   he  baa  always  beat 
subject  to  the  ascendancy  of  others,  now  to  that  of  M.  Gambefcta,  now  to 
that  of  M.  de  Freyclnet;  and  he  has  never  shown  the  doGnittiuess  and 
iixity  of  view,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  bo  a  leader  of  men. 
Is  it  to  be  M.  Kibot,  a  splendid  orator,  a  oonsummal-a  jurist,  and  a 
man  of  irreproachable  character  ?     But  M.  Uihot  has  always  stnod 
alone  in  Parliament  ;  and  the  two  most  striking  acta  of  hL*;  pnliticu! 
life- — the  speeches  by  which  he  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Giimhetta 
and  to  that  of  51.  Ferry — prove  that   he  has  hitherto  be*'n  wanting 
in  the  must    precious  of  all  gitts,   that  of   political  judgment  and 
practical  sense.     Is  it  to  be  M.  Ronvior,  a  man  of  brood  intelligeuoe, 
bold  and  firm  in  temper,  wanting   neither  in  tact  nor  in  decision? 
But  M.  Honvier's  political  education  has  Ix'eu  very  inoomplfl^',  and 
he  has  not  hitherto  shown  the  workman-like  assiduity  nor  the  sense 
of  reBponsibiUty  necessary  in  the  leader  of  the  Stat«.      Is  it  to  be 
M.  Oonstans,  the  most.  matteiM)f-fact  of  our  public  men,  and  perhsps 
also  the  most  energetic?     But  M.   Constans   is  more   of  a    politi- 
cion  than  a  statesman ;  be  has  had  the  misfortune  to  grow  rich  while 
in  power;  and  he  does  not  hold  such  a  place  in  the  public  est«em 
as   to    fit   him  for  assuming  the  direction  of  a   great  parly.     No 
one  knows  what  his  convictions,  or  oven  liis  opinions,  really  are.     Is 
It  then,  finally,  to  be  iX.  de  Freycinet,  tlio  most  supple,   tiie  mosl 
nsinuating.  the  moat  seUuctivo  of  men  ?     Gxpwienoe  has  jmived  him 
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»n  excellent,  if  a  Bomcn-hat  extravagant,  administrator;  but  it  haa 
also  shown  him  to  be  &r  too  mobile  and  inconstant  for  the  manage- 
ment of  great  aifaira.  So  far,  one  looks  in  voiu ;  there  is  no  one  of 
suBScieot  statiire  to  b«  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  no  ono 
who  seems  eren  to  have  a  conception  of  what  is  uct^iKl  in  such  a 
leader.     The  real  stateBmau   must   b^   u   man  intimately  acquainted 

h  with  Earope  and  with  France ;  a  man  who  carrtea  the  whole 
plomatic  chess-board  in  hie  bead,  and  the  whole  administrative 
board  too ;  who  thoroughly  knows  bis  own  meaning  at  any 
given  moment,  and  takes  office,  not  for  the  mero  pleasure  of  niling, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  ideas  in  practice ;  a  man  who 
knows  men,  and  can  sway  them  by  speech  and  example ;  a  hard 
vorlmr,  and  one  whoee  whole  time  and  energy  are  dedicated  to 
political  daties,  whether  he  ia  or  is  not  in  power.  M.  Thiers  was 
such  a  man  as  this.     There  has  been  no  such  among  us  since. 

In  this  absence  of  leadership,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  tbe 
liamentary   groups  will    be    reconstituted   oa  before ;    for    these 

ups  are  a  very  oonvcniont  organization  for  those  who  wish  to  bo 

iuifiters,  or  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  Ministers.    The  Radicals, 

instance,  wonld  be  swamped  in  a  compact  Rcpablican  majority ; 

lut,   by  forming   a    group   apart,   they  become  a  power  which  haa 

to  be  reckoned  with.     Their  voten  an?  absolutely  ncccssaty  ;  and  they 

are  bought  with  a  portfolio  or  a  place. 

Nevertlieless,  in  spite  of  nil  these  pessimistic  prognostications,  and 
the  certainty  of  serious  dlfTicultieA  to  be  overcome,  it  is  possible  that 
til*'  conBciousness  of  the  hazards  run,  and  the  patriotism  and  goodwill 
of  the  newly  elected  members,  may  be  prepai"ing  a  dawn  of  better  days. 
On  every  side  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  try  and  &nd  common 
ground,  to  set  aside  big  schemes  of  general  reform  on  which  it  is 
tin]K)esiblo  to  agree,  aud  to  cooperate  for  the  Eolution  of  practical 
questions,  economic,  juridical,  or  social,  where  co-operation  is  possible. 

But  will  these  good  intentions  go  far  enough  to  break  down  tho 
praclicea  which  are  the  baneof  Parliamentary  Government  ?  Will  tho 
ComnusuoD  of  the  Budget  abstain  froni  meddling  with  purely  adminis- 
trative affairs  ?    Will  tho  deputies  abstain  from  worrying  Ministers  with 

eir  demands  and  complaints  on  l>ehalf  of  local  and  electoral  interosta  ? 

ill  the  Chamber  agree  to  shorten  its  aesBions,  and  not  grodge  the 
lenete  its  legitimate  sham  of  inflaence  ?  Will  Ministers  li-arn  to  govern, 
not  follow,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  use  his  prerogatives  ? 
This  would  be  the  true  revision  of  the  Constitution.  The  real  question 
is  how  to  work  it,  not  how  to  change  it. 

Revision,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  propounded,  is  an  absurdity.  The 
Monarchiats  only  wanted  it  to  destroy  the  Republic,  and  the  Radicals 
to  paralyze  the  President  and  the  Senate.     It  was  madness  to  make 

majority  out  of  such  elements.     It  was  suicide  to  weaken  the 
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Senate,  which  has  all  along  been  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  Re- 
public. Nevertheless,  the  question  of  revision  is  sure  to  remain  on 
the  tapis,  because  the  abuses  of  Parliamentaty  goveiument  will  con- 
tinue to  make  themselves  felt,  and  the  remedy  will  be  sought  by  some 
in  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  l^ 
others  in  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive  and  a  diminution 
of  those  of  the  Chamber.  And  as  it  must  he  almost  impossible  tO' 
come  to  an  understanding  in  a  CongreBs  summoned  for  the  purpose  of 
recasting  the  Constitution,  the  only  reaBonable  plan  would  be  to  let 
the  Congress  decide  that  for  the  future  the  Constitutional  laws,  like 
any  others,  shall  be  subject  to  modification  by  the  separate  delibera- 
tions of  the  two  Chambers.  When  that  is  done,  the  question  of  Re- 
vision will  be  at  an  end  for  ever,  and  France,  without  a  Constitution,, 
will  enjoy  a  real  Constitutional  stability  such  as  she  has  never  yet 
known. 

G.    MONOD. 
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Whicb  I  on  all  maajniid,  wen  I  as  hfl." 

SnELLET. 


§E-DRIVIKa 
ist  Ora  years  ago  Btnce,  as  a  resident  ia  East  LondoD,  and  a 
tant  passenger  on  the  tramcar,  my  sympathiea   were  first 
I      ., I  on  behalf  of  the  Berrants  of  the  public  *'  on  the  road." 

Feeling  the  poverty  of  "  mittens  and  tracts  " — a  ^stem  suggested  by 
^■faiy  womanly  instincts,  whereby  to  express  my  personal  sympathy  with 
^^lese  men  in  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed — I  resolved  to 
I  qualify  as  a  shareholder  in  one  or  more  of  onr  Metropolitan  Com- 
panies, th^t  I  might  by  '•  pleasant  interview  "  and  peaceful  agitation 
^^orce  the  hands  of  the  directors  to  concede  reforms  duaigned  in  the 
^Bbtereets  of  their  emptoySs.  The  tales  of  suflerlng  which  it  was  my 
^^brivilcge  to  have  unfolded  to  me,  sometimes  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
^^boruiug — the  only  available  time  of  call  for  the  slaves  of  public 
^Pbompauies — deepened  my  conviction  alike  of  the  necessity  and  the 
]      «?flicacy  of  the  light  of  publicity,  to  disperse  the  darkness  of  oppi-osaion, 

i which  alas  !  bltght«d  not  only  the  lives,  but  the  homes  of  its  victims. 
In  the  6nst  instance  I  felt  that  the  most  effectual  means  to  attaiji 
UtiK  end  wiis  to  interest  sotiio  of  my  Parliamentary  friends  in  the 
iubject  and  proceed  by  legji^lation.  At  that  time,  however,  the  clash 
luid  noise  from  the  strife  of  parties  were  too  great  to  allow  the  voico 
I  of  this  portion  of  the  oppresi^ed  to  be  heard  above  the  din.  At  my 
request,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  was  good  enough  to  put  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  then  (1885)  Uome  Secretary,  Sir 
llichard  Cross,  upon  the  subject  of  the  long  hours ;  but,  whilst  admit- 
ting "  with  rogret"  the  sadly  over-worked  conditbn  of  the  class  for 
whom  I  pleaded,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  announced  his  inability  to 
take  any  stops  in  the  matter.  Shortly  afterwords  the  Earl  of  Uoscbery, 
in  one  of  hia  public  speeches,  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  direct 
interferenco  of  Parliament  in  order  effectually  to  control  tho  cxcossivo 
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ray  aijfl  omnihiia  employtfa,  bat  also  of  nulwar 
8eBBt<^,  which  has  »^nch  a  (juaru^r,  it  was  impoasiblo  to  over-estitnue 
pablic.  N'-vcrthgl^^junced  and  emphatic  au  uttrtranc*.  Alaa  \  thsb 
the  tapiK,  '>t'^w„pgible  public  men,  Ijord  Rosebery  at  that  time  stood 
tinuo  1o  mpjpijj  j^^  heroic  defiance  of  laMtz-fmrf.  in  so  far  as  it  related 
in  an  ^g{yQ  hwrt  of  labour.  Said  his  lordship  (spoech  at  Sheffield 
!(«■  21,  1883):— 

]  am  uob  one  ot  thoM  w)io  wiah  porticulArly  to  intArfen*  with  the  lionni 
'of  laboiit-  all  round.  That  I  helieTO  to  bo  a  matter  which  has  been  better 
aetUetl  by  trade  unions  than  it  is  ever  Ukoly  to  be  settled  by  the  Britwli 
Legiitlature,  but  I  believe  there  are  exceptional  cases,  where  Iohr  honrft 
may  constitute  a  source  of  danger  to  life,  nnd  I  hold  that  iu  thoM  case*, 
if  uie  difficulty  cannot  be  solved  othern'ise— which  I  believe  it  can — litera 

il  a  reaaon   for  legislation There  i»  the  case  of  omnibus  employ^ 

and  the  cose  of  traincar  euiployt!*,  men  who  work  bours  whk-h  give  th*ni  no 
leisure  for  health  or  for  life,  who  never  »ee  their  chiltlren,  and  who  can 
hardly  bo  said  to  oxist  at  all.  This,  again,  mar  be  put  on  the  ground  of 
public  danger,  bccauEO  trnmcar  drivoi-s  will  tell  you  they  frt<()ut5ntly  fall 
asleep  when  at  work,  and  to  bo  driven  Iry  tnuucar  or  omnibuH  diivers 
■  when  asleep  i«  no  particularly  rosy  proepcct  for  anybody.  I  am  not 
soing  to  trouble  you  wiiii  the  fibres  Ngarding  theee  hours  to  night.  .... 
Well,  I  do  not  want  legiuUtion  ;  but  iuipposc  there  was  legialaiion  on  the 
basis  of  shortening  tli»  ilny  ;  suppose  you  made  the  nuixiniiun  day  of  labour 
twelve  bourn  wherever  there  wa«  a  case  of  public  danger  involved.  Twelve 
hours  seem  long  enough  for  any  man  to  work.  Twelve  boure,  I  believe,  are 
as  long  us  any  man  can  work,  and  i-ather  longer,  with  advantage  to  himaelf 
or  to  his  employer." — Times, 

It  wait  in  AnguBt  1885  that  1  was  Grst  enabled  to  attend,  in  my 
capacity  as  a  shareholder,  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  North  Metro- 
politan Tramways  Company  (the  premier  company  of  the  metropolis, 
and  indeed  of  tiie  kingdom,  in  respect  both  of  the  scope  of  its  openir 
tions  and  the  wealth  of  its  dividends),  to  app<-&t  porM>nnlIy  formeasims 
to  redresB  the  wrongs  complained  of.  A  lively  time  1  had  of  it !  U&Tmg^ 
risen  to  move  s  rider  to  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  R(?port»  I., 
ventured  to  place  before  the  few  sbarehoUlprs  therr  pn-sent  (seTenty 
out  of  about  four  thousoid)  facts  showing  the  glaring  injustice  caawd 
by  the  system  then  in  vogne.  Small  m  wa.s  the  gathering,  tho  ahufninf^j 
of  feet  and  the  biasing  of  unholy  voices  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  Atat» 
my  caae,  until,  braving  the  iDterniptiona,  I  appeale<l  t^f  the  chainnvk 
(Mr.  George  Richardson)  for  a  hearing  "  as  a  shareholder,  and  as  l 
woman,"  gaining  fnim  him  the  succinct  reply  addressed  to  his  pnppnripre. , 
"  Gentlemen,  h<-ar  her  out,  it  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  end."  {Tliia  ia  ; 
nearly  five  years  ago,  bnt  I  have  not  yet  reached  that  promised  ^  end.") 
My  "  rider,"  which  prewied  for  shorter  hours  and  more  huroaue  conditiooa^ 
had  six  supporter*.  In  view  of  the  next  half-yearly  meeting  I  madi* 
elaborate  prcparationa  for  testing  public  opinion — among  other  agenciaa, 
eliciting  the  sympalhy  of  many  of  the  shareholderB  by  the  iwsoc  of  a 
pam[dilet,  fully  cutting  forth  detftila  of  the  sufferingB  of  tha  men  in 
their  own  language. 
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I  derived  valaable  assistaiice  from  the  press,  osd  u  a  net  reealt 
was  able  to  secure  at  the  half-yearly  meetmg.  held  in  February, 
188(J,  proxios  representing  £1+9.000  worth  of  capital,  in  addition  to 
thof  personal  snpport  of  many  shareholdera.  This  looked  hopeful,  as 
oDmpared  with  the  half-dozen  honda  held  up  in  snpport  of  my  rider 
at  the  previous  meeting,  and  I  have  always  felt  persuaded  that,  had  '"the 
cler^*}'  of  a!t  denominations  "  whoso  names  werti  on  the  liat  of  share- 
holdera rallied  to  my  side,  I  could  hare  carriod  my  motion  in  tbe 
teeth  iif  the  opposition  of  the  directors.  Although  defeated  in  ita 
fallest  paqwse,  thu  effect  of  the  agitation  even  in  tlieso  comparatively 
eftrly  days  was  widespread.  The  movement  bad  "canghton."  The 
diairman  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  was  rflnc- 
t«atly  compelled  to  promiiw  to  "do something."  Thanks  to  tlie  daily 
press,  tJie  provincial  companies,  particulai"ly  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Bristol,  Leicester,  and  elsewhere,  had  tlieir  attention  directed  to  the 
grievances  of  tlieir  local  employ^,  while  even  the  distant  cities  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  were  tnoved  to  torn  their  footsteps  to  the 
pathway  of  reform. 

Id  the  meantime,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  orgam- 
zfttion  on  the  port  of  the  men  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Whip 
and  Satchel  Defence  Association."  This  at  no  time  very  healthy,  and 
at  best  but  a  feeble  body,  did  not  long  survive  the  troables  of  its 
infancy.  Moreover,  it  never  appeared,  at  least  to  me,  as  though  it 
had  the  contidencoof  the  men.  But,  although  the  generul  results  of 
the  agitation  tbos  far  had  been  distinctly  good,  no  sooner  had  public 
attention  been  directed  to  other  matters,  than  the  companies  retumpd, 
in  measure  at  leaet,  to  tlieir  old  bad  habits.  Tbe  tram-men,  howwer, 
were  soon  to  find  a  new  and  powerful  champion  in  the  Star  news- 
paper, which  has  from  the  first  rendered  them  yeoman  service,  and 
subeoqnently  the  Rev.  F.  Barclay  and  a  \'v\v  others  have  made  fn^sh 
eiforts  at  organization,  the  base  of  operations  this  time  being  in  South 
London.  This  new  Union,  known  at  the  present  time  as "  The 
London  and  Counties  Tramway  and  Omnibus  Kmployfis  Union," 
although  supported  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Groavenor  and  other  persona 
of  influence,  has  met  with  untold  difficulties,  many  of  which  have  been 
deliberately  tirown  in  its  way  by  the  Metropolitan  Companies.  As 
an  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  new  organization,  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Memorial  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Uosebery,  last 
month,  w  a  most  signi6cant  step.  The  artendance  of  the  ex-  and  future 
Foreign  .Secretary,  and  present  chairman  of  the  London  Connty 
Council,  at  a  midnight  meeting  of  toilers,  is  indeed  a  new  departure 
in  British  statesmanship,  one  well  worthy  of  emulation,  and  which, 
if  followed  in  other  departments  of  labour  by  our  leading  politicians, 
cannot  but  tend  to  beneficial  results.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
tliat  the    directors  of  tbe   North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company 
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should  at  this  junctm-e  iiare  iuBtracted  Uieir  traffic  maosger  to  adjattt 
"as  nearly  as  possible"  to  twelve  daily  the  hours  of  labour  of  Lhrir 
employee.  To  rightly  appreciate  the  worth,  or  otherwise,  o£  this  con- 
craaioD,  the  public  need  to  be  infomied  that  in  their  previous  c&lcuU- 
tioua  tlie  directors  have  included  as  working  hours  only  the  time 
durinf^  which  the  car  was  actually  in  motioo,  couutiug  aa  "  rest  **  (ru) 
the  time  occupied  in  chongiuj;  horses,  in  taming  the  car,  and  in 
paying  in  and  getting  a  receipt  for  the  cash  at  the  end  of  each 
journey.  Thus,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Geoi^  Richardson  at  the  half- 
yearly  uieetinj^of  tho  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company,  Augobt 
1885  (vide  Titrifi):  "  Directing  his  attention  next  to  the  statements 
recently  circulated  with  respecc  to  the  long  hours  of  labour  of  the 
Company's  etnploySs,  the  chairman  said  thnir  nominal  hoars  were 
sixteen  per  diem,  but  out  of  this  they  had  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  '  relief  "  (this  statement  I  challenge)  "  and  seven  minutes  rest 
in  addition  at  the  end  of  each  journey,  so  that  the  totnl  working  tima 
amounted  to  no  more  than  thirteen  hours  twenty  minotes."  With 
this  little  aiithmetical  calculation  in  view,  we  ar»  enabled  adequately 
to  gauge  the  worth  of  these  so-called  and  much  vaunted  '*  concea- 
stons." 

Thus  far,  I  have  ventured  to  give  in  brief  a  r6sum6  of  the  movement 
as  it  was  originally  designedj  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon 
directors  and  shareholders,  to  ameliorate  more  directly  the  faardahtps 
of  the  tramcar  men,  but  which  in  no  less  a  degree  is  concerned  with 
the  condition  of  the  'bus  and  railway  men,  the  interests  of  iJie  three 
classes  of  employes  being  one  and  indivisible,  altliough,  as  I  now 
propose  to  show,  the  hardships  of  each  claas  differ  in  kind  if  not  in 
dc^;ree.  This  done,  it  will  remain  for  ns  to  exiimim>  whether,  aflor  all. 
the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  intensta  of  hDDiauily  and  of  justice 
deuiand  the  employment  of  a  sharper  and  mon>  potent  weapon  than 
that  of  tlie  out'Side  pressure  of  public  opinion,  upon  which  we  Itave 
hitherto  exclusively  relied,  in  order  to  secure  the  abolition  of  elave- 
driving  by  State-protected  public  companies. 

Let  me,  however,  in  the  HrHt  place  emphaaine  aa  strongly  as  I  can. 
that  the  system  of  long  hours  is  not  the  greatest  evil  with  which  wo 
have  to  contend  on  behalf  of  our  tram  and  'bus  men.  I'Ong  hoon 
in  themselves  would  not  constitute  the  galling  slavery  of  mind  and 
body  now  practised  in  the  yards  of  these  public  companies.  The 
hardships  to  which  I  allude  are  such  as  railway  employ^t,  so  far  aa  T 
am  aware,  are  exempt  from.  Trominent  among  the  petty  tortmrps  in- 
flicted upon  the  tram-men  by  many  of  the  companiee,  are  soch  aa 
the  following: — 

A.  Fines  for  breakage  or  damage  through  collision,  tiot  un- 
usually the  fault  of  the  driven  of  other  vehicles  ;  failing  to  derive 
eatisfaotion  from   whom  tlie  company  arc  quick  (o  deduct    thti 
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Talue  of  till;  daiuago,  plus  a  profit^  Irom  the  wages  of  the  driver 
sail  cimductor  of  tbe  car. 

Ji.  Calls  to  the  head  office  for  interviews  on  frivolous  prcl-encea 
with  the  traffic  manager,  detention  for  hours  until  he  can  ho  seen. 
causing  tlie  \oas  of  a  day's  wage  ;  the  whole  a  plot  to  provide  the 
"  odd  men  "  xvith  an  occasional  day's  work. 

C.  Dismissal  at  forty-eight  honrs'  notice,  often  without  any 
notioe  whatever,  on  charges  of  alleged  dtfthotti>sty,  to  defend 
which  no  opportunity  is  given,  or  upon  trivial  complaints,  made 
hy  surly,  perhaps  half-intoricated  passengera,  the  accuracy  of 
whose  statements  is  tested  only  by  a  prejudiced  tribunal. 

D.  I'unitfbment  to  the  point  of  dismissal  of  men  wlio  are 
IcnowD  to  sympathize  with  the  Union,  or  to  give  sach  informatioa 
as  shall  lead  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  as  to  the 
system— an  experience  only  too  painfully  illustrated  in  the  fate  of 
some  of  those  who  spoke  at  the  recent  meeting  at  the  Memorial 
HaU. 

£.  The  system  of  receiving  from  the  conductor  only  a  very 
BUiall  peroentago  of   hin  "  takings  "  in  copp«r,  thna  necessitat- 
ing his  constantly  obtaining  change  at  the  public-honse,  the 
form  of  banking  coramii»ion  being  a  "drink"  instead  of  a  per- 
centage. 
In   tho   case  of  the   Omnibus  Companies  (wboae  hours  in  some 
inslano's  are  actually  in  i-xcess  of  those  of  the  Tramway  Companica), 
some  of  iJii'  worst  cviU  are  inflicted   by  the  system  known  as  '■  the 
charges."     This  includes  a  fee  to  the  waterman  (i.e.,  tho  man  who 
provides  waler  for  the  horses  on  the  journey,  thia  fee  being  his  only 
wage),  and    another  fee  to  the  timekeejwr,   whose  good-humour  is 
dependent  upon  his  "  tips,"  and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  things 
"  a  bit  awkward  "  at  head-quarters.     There  is  yet  another  fe«  due  to 
the  stable-boy,  Ac.     It  has  been  admitted  that  this  wholesale  s)Stem 
of    fees  necessitates  what  I   must  call  in  plain  English  a  robbery, 
averaging   from  3*.  to  4s.  daily  (almost  the  value  of  his  wage)   from 
the  Conductor    and    the  driver — u  fact  admitted   by  ths  Company, 
and  winked  at  by  their  oilicials.     Many  on  employ^  6nds  the  sacritioe 
of  conscience  thus  forced  upon  him  even  harder  to  bear  than  the  long 
hours.     The   compimifB  have  again  and    again,    be   it    noted,   been 
challenged  to  deny  this  statement  of  fact,  but  thus  far  hnvc  remained 
ominously  silent. 

1  cannot  leave  tho  question  of  tho  system  of  ejipumaye  and  petty 
tyranny  pnutised  by  the  tram  companies  without  anticipating  the 
defence  which  doubtless  will  be,  as  it  has  already  been,  set  up  by  thn 
directors.  They  plead  that  the  men  are  adepts  in  dishonesty,  and  that 
it  is  ncoeaaary  to  fccop  tho  "  whip  handle  ''  over  them.  But  are  our 
Cnun<mcn  dishonest?     Only  to  tho  extent  of  the  excoptioti  which 
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proves  the  rule  in  their  favour.  In  these  exceptional  caitos,  surely  it 
is  cunning  which  begets  dishonesty,  nnd  I  affirm  that  it  is  thfl  sy^Ua 
of  which  they  are  tlie  victims  wliicU  creates  the  cimDing.  If  insteul 
of  BuBpicioQ  they  met  with  the  respect  due  from  the  employer  to  the 
employed^  we  should  develop  men,  whereAs  now,  we  too  often  tarn  oot 
and  keep  gulng  only  ntackineg.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  wonder  if  there 
could  powibly  be  devised  any  more  direct  method  of  asssesijiatiug 
Belf-respect  than  that  involved  in.  the  recent  notice  posted  in  their 
cars  by  the  Mancketfter  Carriage  and  Tramways  Company,  in  wliich  » 
reward  of  ten  jxntnds  was  ofiered  to  any  two  jiereomt  whij  would  give 
information  as  io  the  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  the  oomlnctor 
with  the  rules  as  to  the  registration  of  fares  and  depositing  ti)e  caah 
in  the  box  ?  Fortunately,  in  this  instance,  such  was  the  strength  of 
pnblio  opinion  in  support  of  the  resentment  felt  and  expressed  hj 
the  men,  that  the  notice  was  soon  withdrawn. 

If  the  digression  were  permissible,  1  would  pause  to  point  oat  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  evils  which  are  the  inevitable  resohs  of  tha 
present  conditions  of  the  hbour  of  thea*"  mcu — conditions  which  deprive 
them  of  all  opportunitips  for  social  intercourse,  mental  cnltnre-,  h^th- 
fdl  recreation,  homo  life,  and  religious  observance.  Sordy,  hy  this 
qrstnn  we  are  bringing  about  the  moral' depreciation  of  tbi^  ver)-  men 
whom  we  afWwards  abuse  for  tho  dt-cadence  of  character  for  which 
we  are  mainly  responsible  ! 

Thus  far,  I  havt'*  striven  to  show  some  of  the  hardships  frfim  whldi 
the  men  snSer ;  wheni  the  outside  pressoro  of  public  opinion  has  suc- 
ceeded and  where  it  has  failed  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  its  xot- 
written  Irvws  in  the  adoption  of  much  needed  reforms. 

1  tltink  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  the  concloskm  that  the 
time  for  monl  nunon  has  passed.  We  most  adopt  sharper  and  bor 
potent  instruments  than  newspaper  articles  and  shareholden'  pniXM* 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  national  omoieoee.  Ike 
directors  have  been  appealed  to — and  in  vain.  The  sharehcddttrc  han 
been  appealed  to — and  in  vain.  They  have  hod  warnings  **HHig* — 
too  many.  They  have  neglected  tfaeir  own  opportunities  of  cleanmig 
their  Augean  staMfls.  Bot.  if  I  may  pnraphrafln  a  fenwuff  nttemnee, 
the  resources  of  an  enligfateaed  pnUic  opinknt  are  not  yvfc  e:diawted. 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  never  again  do  the  cfficiaJs  of  tbeee  pabbe 
own  panics  sneh  an  iiqnstioe  as  to  mp^oea  that  tlwy  am  MtaaimA  fay 
hamanitariaa  sentiment. 

I  have  already  refoned  to  the  last  more  on  the  pari  of  ny  old      i 
fiiaods,  the  diivctora  of  the  North  ^letropolitan  Tiamwi^  Cosap— y,  J 
in  annoancing  a  reduction   of  the  bonis  to  twe1n>.  "at  iMaily  as 
pOBihle.**  and  I  have  endeavonrvd  ta  pot  ^  public  in  a  |rifWffii  to 
eetimata  this  latest  freak  at  its  true  worth.     The  fbQowis^  «adnet 
from  a  letter  lo  the  press  from  Kr.  Adamsoo,  the  ilcBeral  31 
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by  order  of  bis  directors,  will,  I  Tentare  to  think,  inveet  tie  liubject 
with  fresh  interest: — 

'*  In  oi\ler  to  remove  any  mi«ipprelieiision  with  reEerenue  to  the  potation 
oi  tlus  ['ouipaiij,  io  coiutoquoiicu  of  the  itiduction  of  the  hoiin>  of  IuIkxit  of 
the  drivers  and  coiiJufloit-,  my  directors  desire  me  tn  .tny  that  tlie  ivsoUilinn 
to  pedut-p  the  avemgo  working  hours  to  twelve  per  tLiy  is  simply  iin  exl<.'DKion 
"f  their  policy  and  promiao^aoquieMecd  in  by  thet^liarr-holders — that  the  tin- 
.jiloyt-^s  sbali  from  time  to  time  portidptito  iii  the  pniti]ierily  of  the  Compuay." 

A  policy  "  acquiesced  in  by  thn  shareholders ! "  This  is  really 
ft  pilee  tie  r^svOanae.  An:  we  bidden  to  jfaze  upon  the  tear-etainej 
'eonscicnce-fltricken  facca  of  directors,  who  have  for  years  past  been 
trying  to  drag  along  the  pathway  of  reform  the  reluctant  steps  of 
foor  thousand  shareholders,  who  hare  at  la^t,  from  sheer  wearineas 
of  the  flesh,  becaaoe  of  their  importunity,  neffuiaicat  in  tbe 
humanitariaa  instincts  of  the  directors  ?  Ah.  my  friends  of  the 
Directorate,  I  always  thought  higlily  of  your  talent  for  comedy,  but 
I  fear  you  have  a  little  overdone  your  parta  this  time  I  It  might 
have  sufficed  for  a  half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders.      It  was  rash 

plooe  it  on  tlie  stage  of  the  public  press ! 

Now,  so  far  as  tho  working  bount  of  these  servants  of  our  public 
companies  are  cnncomod,  how  stand  thr>  facta  to  day,  in  spite  of  years 
of  persistant  effort— on  the  one  hand  to  mtntinizo  tlieir  sigoiticaDoe, 
on  the  other  by  lihorongh-going  reform  to  destroy  tbeir  basis  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  tram  and  Tjub  men,  thfir  average  hours  to-day 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  may  he  stated  at  sixteen. 

In  the  case  of  the  railway  men,  the  recent  return  issued  by  the 
-Bonnl  of  Trade  allows  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  (l!'l.,53-l  men 
called  upon  to  work  for  periods  ranging  from  thirte^-n  to  eighteen 
'liours  ond  upwards.  Included  in  these  i-eturns  is  the  cose  of  one 
nfortaiiat**  signalman  at  Maaeheater  who  was  worked  for  forty-two 
hoon  at  s  stretch.  Doobtless  the  case  of  Stephen  Gurr,  who  was 
employed  on  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coa.'it  Railway,  and 
ho  was  killed  on  last  New  Year's  Day,  after  having  been  on  doty 
oty-ono  and  a  half  lionrs,  will  also  be  remembered. 

I  pass  by,  as  entirely  unworthy  of  argunj-.-nt,  the  qnestton  as 
to  whetber  these  public   companiea  have  auy  moral  right  to  treat 

eir  emplo}-^  in  the  manner  denoted  by  these  facts,  a  manner 
which  would  be  more  becoming  the  charactrr  of  the  barbarians,  who 
to  this  day  in  some  quarters  of  the  earth,  carry  on  their  louthsome 
traffic  in  flesh  and  blood.  If  they,  the  companies,  are  able,  as  no 
donbt  they  an-,  to  Bnccessriilly  vindicatf  tlieir  legal  right,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  negative  custom  and  not  to  the  positive  sanction  of 
law.  I  know  of  no  statnte  which  mys  in  effect,  "  Thou  shalt  do 
with  thine  omploy*^  whatever  it  pleases  thee  td  do,  for  pleasore  or 
for  profit,  and  I,  the  law,  will  protect  thee." 

Dor  pontioii  in  demanding  redress  for  the  grieTanoes  of  tbo  long- 
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suifering  servauts  of  the  public  at  work  od  tram,  'bits,  o&il  ru) 
enor-mously  strengtliened   1^  tbe  fact  that  they  are  the  sen'sntfl, 
of  jirivato  individual!*,  bnt  of  the  puhlic. 

As  regards  the  tramway  and  railway  companies,  they  owq  their 
very  existence  to  partiamentary  sanction,  without  whioli  they  oouM 
never  have  laid  down  their  permanent  way.  The  employes,  therefoiv, 
arv  already,  indirectly,  at  least,  nnder  parliamentary  coatj'ol.  Inasiauch, 
then,  as  the  companies  are  snbject  to  State  control.  I  take  it  that  (ha 
most  chnrlish  cannot  deny  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  interfere  ta 
the  affairs  of  thc^  company,  in  tho  ovent  of  the  mistnansgommt  of 
pnblic  tutoreiits,  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  public  will. 

I  am  aware  that,  the  CAti-,*  of  t\w  oninibunt  comp«.ni"-s  stands  npnn 
a  slightly  dillerenl  ba^iis.  They,  it  Is  true,  re^|uiro  no  purtiiaDf.'nt  wny. 
and  it  is  posAible  for  them  to  be  incorporated  under  the  Compaoie^ 
Act  aud  to  avoid  recourse  to  private  legistulion.  But  this  very  systDO 
of  iucorporalion  and  compulsory  regi«tration  is  in  it*elf  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  State  control,  which  places  the  'bus  comtHiniea  upon 
practically  the  same  fooling  as  the  tram  and  railwjiy  companiw. 
tJat  there  in  another  and  a  yet  more  potent  reason  which  we  are  bound 
to  emphasise  in  anpport  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  interfereuce 
potiHesfied  by  the  State.  The  Bufety  of  the  travelling  public  is  depen- 
dent upon  Ihe  physical  titness  of  those  to  whom  feu- llie  time  being 
their  lives  arc  entrusted.  In  the  case  of  railway  drivers  and  signal- 
men, as  with  the  drivers  of  trams  and  omnibRses,  it  is  mauifestiy  a  great 
public  danger  that  men  should  bo  employed  continuously  for  so  long 
a  term  as  to  incapacitate  them  from  ^vingthe  sleepless  and  onweafj- 
ing  attention  to  their  duties  which  the  safely  of  the  pnblic  demands. 
Farther,  the  dangers  of  the  road  ore  even  more  numerona  than  thos** 
of  tho  rail.  I  feel  led  to  stato  ray  comparison  thus  bocnuse,  although 
the  (jucstion  of  the  tram  men  is  the  uppermost  theme  of  my  article, 
their  position  only  forms  one  part  of  a  great  qaestion.  and  they  can- 
Dot  be  dissociated  from  their  comrades  on  'bus  and  rail. 

There  are  threi'  ways  in  which  tho  public  may  exercise  their  un- 
doubted, though  not  undisputed,  right  of  control  over  tlioae  pubUc 
companies,  which,  whilst  owing  their  exi»tcnce  to  public  aanctiou,  yet 
place  the  interest  of  stock-jobbcrt)  and  dividend -hunt^-TS  first,  and 
those  of  the  community  at  large  last. 

The  first  is  by  encouraging  agitation  to  snch  an  extent  that  th** 
employes  may.  with  perfect  coufideno^  as  to  the  rt-fiult,  rowflvi-  upon 
the — I  admit' — somewhat  risky  course  of  a  general  strike,  TJiis  has  Lta 
dangers,  but  if  the  public  are  true  to  the  men,  and  the  men  an  trtia 
to  each  other,  these  dangers  will  prove  to  )>e  imaginary  and  not  real. 
It  is  for  the  public,  in  such  n  case,  to  uiigi-ud^iugly  supporlj  Ih"  laen 
witii  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  cheerfully  bear  tho  tcmporaiy 
inconvenieDcvs  arising  from  the  cessation  of  traffic,  making  the  com- 
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panics'  extremity  their  opportnnity.  It  \b  also  for  the  men  to  ]» 
tme  to  each  oUier  ;  And  liere  1  caanot  refram  from  saying  that  I  look 
npon  a  "  bliirkleg,"  not  as  a  man  who  sells  his  own  Iwrthnght  for  a 
meaa  of  pottage,  bat  what,  to  my  mind,  is  infinitely  worse,  as  on<^  who 
sella  somebody  else's  birthright  for  a  paltry  gain,  which  he  pockets 
far  himself.  I  observe  itint  Karl  Compton,  fu]dre3.-;ing  a  meeting  at 
Bamsley  on  the  11th  ult.,  stated  that  ahonld  the  railway  mon  strike, 
he  would  cordially  sopport  them.  At  the  time  I  writo  there  is  a 
mmonr  carrent  as  to  a  general  strike  of  tramway  men  in  the  Metxo- 
polis,  and  should  it  come  to  that,  1  can  only  heartily  wish  it  God- 
speed, hut,  Brst^  let  tUem  perfect  their  organization.  One  of  tho 
stock  argumonU  with  which  I  have  invariably  been  confronted,  by  my 
oppoaeuU  in  the  |>ast,  is  that  unskilled  labour  watt  cheap  and  plentiful, 
and  that  theiv  were  at  [vast  half  a  dozen  of  the  unemployed  always 
ready  to  lake  the  place  of  any  one  in  these  different  departments  of 
labour,  in  whom  the  goifpel  of  divine  discontent  had  begun  to  work. 
The  recent  atrike  of  dock  labourers,  however,  has  taught  us  that  un- 
skilled labour  is  as  capable  of  organization  as  those  branchi^s  of 
indnstry  which  we  are  oocu.stiomed  to  distingnisb  as  ''  skilled." 

The  second  means  of  enforcing  the  public  control  of  these  public 
companies  is  to  be  found,  in  so  for  as  the  tram  and  'bus  compame» 
are  concerned,  in  the  municipality.  This  does  not  Deoessarily  mean 
that  the  municipality  should  acquire  the  properties  as  "  going  con- 
oems,"  although  there  is  much  to  be  said  iu  favour  of  Ruch  »  step,  I 
venture  to  think  that,  quite  apart  from  this,  the  management  might 
without  much  difTicuity  be  placed  under  direct  municipal  control.  In 
London,  of  course,  this  would  mean  the  County  Council ;  in  the  pro- 
vinces, where  the  newsaity  for  interference  is  not  less  proven,  tho 
Corporations  or  Councils.  I  need  scarcely  remind  my  readers  that 
tho  leases  of  the  permanent  way  of  tho  tram  lines  have  in  many  cases 
only  n  few  more  years  to  nin.  Glasgow  has  already  shown  uh  what 
it  is  possible  to  do  nnder  these  circumtitanoes.  The  Mnnidpnlity  of 
Glasgow  already  owns  its  tramways,  and  is  now  seeking  for  a  lessee. 
The  following  extract  from  the  *'  conditions  of  let  "  furnished  by  Mr. 
Provand,  M.l\,  will  be  read  with  interest:^ 

**  Only  such  persons  as  con  .tatisfy  the  Magistrate^  Committee  tli&t  thev 
have  ft  thorough  kno«-ledge  of  the  pity  nn*!  of  the  dutiPK  of  a  rar  eonducloV 
•hull  he  liivnsod  oa  such.  The  working  dny  of  eondnctoni  ami  drivers  sIihII 
not  exceed  an  average  of  ten  horn's.  The  conductors  of  cars  &htill  be  provideil 
with  proper  uniforra,  coni^isting  of  tiinif.  trun<w>rs,  and  cap,  and  no  conductot- 
sball  be  permitted  to  bo  on  duty  Mvithout  unifomi.  A  nmfonti  grcatooat 
nhull  be  provided  for  the  winter  months.  No  conductor,  driver,  or  other 
offirvr  shall  Ite  permltbed  on  a  car  iinle#«  hU  clothing  is  in  good  order  aod 
htK  wlmltf  peraon  clean  and  tidy,  The  Ifvsees  shall  prortdo  proper  Ranitary 
<-nnvenii)no(«  for  the  drivers  and  conductors,  nt  places  whera  these  aro 
reqaifiitv,  and  as  may  be  agree*!  on  with  the  corporntinn." 
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As  Tyondon  lias  tbe  right  to  take  over  its  tnuuwajrs  in  twent 
yesrs  from  tho  timn  they  were  started,  it  will  soon  hare  an  opporlanjf 
cf  following  thc!  lead  of  Glasgow.  But.  T  am  strongly  ofopinKMi 
something  should  be  done  before  then  ;  for  h*t  \t  he  tvxnembered 
there  sre  still  the  proWncial  companiefi  to  be  thought  of,  and  nu>r(N)i 
althongh  we  may  nationalbw,  w^  cannot  mtinicipalize,  railways. 
something  then  is  the  third  Tnodtia  operandi — viz. ,  direct  parliamentaiy ' 
interference,  limiting  the  honis  of  actual  labour,  during  which  it  is  allow- 
able for  these  public  companies  to  work  their  employes,  to  ten  doily.  I 
toko  ten  as  a  basii^,  b«-cause  both  tramway  and  railway  men  have 
seemed  to  agree  in  this,  any  time  over  to  be  optional  on  tbe  part  at 
the  men,  and  At  a  highr-r  rate  of  wagee. 

T^et  it  also  be  clearly  understood  thai  no  legislation  upon  thi 
subject  can  be  regarded  as  either  satisfactory  or  final  which  does  no* 
render  illegal  the  practice  of  slopping  tbe  irien's  wag«4  upon  trivial 
jiretexts,  and  which  does  not  also  provide  for  their  inctaaion  in  tba 
operation  of  the  Employers'  liabih'ty  Act,  There  must  also 
proper  proviaion  for  at  least  alternate  Sundays ;  but  this  is  a  port 
the  question  at  ouce  so  large  and  so  important  to  the  men  that  ll 
limits  of  the  space  at  my  disposal  here  have  prevented  me  from  don 
more  than  mention  it.  Let  Parliament  do  tht^,  and  I  venture 
think  that  the  spirit  of  combination  among  the  men  may  bo  ii 
to  at  least  maintain  the  present  rate  of  wages,  and  secnm 
abolition  of  the  other  petty  tyrannies  at  pre&ent  practised  in  the  yord 
and  at  the  olBcf.  Surely,  at  this  time  of  day,  1  sluUl  not  l>e  rat 
with  the  old  bogey  of  Non-interference  ?  If  ao,  I  ventnie  to  ihii 
that  the  acknowledgmpnt  of  Parliamentary  control  by  theso  compoiii**, 
to  which  I  have  already  rcfenvd,  will  silence  such  century- 
nursery-  hon-ors. 

As  ft  woman.  I  fin-l  some    hesitation  in  snggesting  which  of 
three  remedies  proposed  should  l)o  first  applied.      As  a  citi7.en  and 
phltanrliropist,  I   venture  to   insist  npon  the  speedy  atloption  of  sit 
three,  mking  the  lost  first. 

Society  lives  by  the  labour  of  the  Rons  of  the  i>eopU^      li  is  u 
Society  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  those  who  toil  on  Ha  behalf.    Inj 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Mazzini ; 

"  Tlie  UffMlestroyinjr  ill  of  llunianily  iit  the  iirewmt  day  is  the  warn  of 
comnioei  fiiitli,  a  coniioDn  ihouiflil,  iicc^fitcd  and  ndiiiilted  by  all   mt-it,  »diJ 
whivli  Kti:iU  re-link  earth   to   heaven,  tlit»  iinivt>rsi>  with   t»oi].      Hfprimd  rrf 
ibis  comuun   fnith   niA»    luix   Irawed   ilovrii   Iwfore  tbe   Ufelces    Matlvr  and 
become  u  W(>r«lii]ip^r  of  the  idol  Seirinlvn»t,  and  the  first  priests  nf  tbotj 
fatM)  wtirvliip  w<rre  kingK,  ]innce«,  tind  i>vtl  |eovunuii(>Dte,    The}-  invi*ntei|  tbe^ 
hnrribl^  furiuula  of  fuM  j'ur  hims'lj',  fur  thuy  knew  that  it  wauld  inrrosM 
p^otinn,  and  thnt  tliere  Ik  hut  imB  litt-fi  between  ihf  epnti-tl  and  the  ftlnve,  ... 
Oani  ifl  the  suletnn  nii»<inn  to  pit>ve  tliiit  we  nnt  all  ihe  Hins  uf  (fod  aiMl 
brethren  iu  \\\m  !  " 

Isabel  Reaxev. 
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The  Two  £KCAMruENTS. 


SUNDAY  hod  passed  rath^-  languidly  iii  the  TjieuteiiaoMJovernor's 
camp.  The  aide-de-camp  had  ofriuiully  marked  the  claims  of 
the  day  by  appearing  in  his  stAfr-t<pura  at  hreak&st,  and  the  judge  read 
sorrice  in  the  mess-tent.  The  small  party  then  separated,  the  younger 
men  to  clean  their  guns  and  examine  tht;  scratches  which  the  dogs  had 
got  during  yesterday's  jackal-hunt,  the  sjeniore  to  work  off  the  arrears 
of  the  week  or  to  write  letters  home. 

It:  was  only  the  flying  camp  of  the  Licutenant-Gorcmor  of  Bengal, 
and  had  littlo  of  the  eUboraro  equipage  which  att^^nds  a  progress  of 
the  Viceroy,  or  the  prolonged  cold  weatbt^r  tours  of  the  Lieutenantr- 
Govemors  of  the  North-west  and  the  runjab.  lialf  a  dozen  tents  on 
either  aide  formed  a  short  broad  street  down  the  middle  of  a  niango- 
grovo,  with  a  strip  of  tarf  between,  and  a  noble  pipal-tree  closing  ia 
the  upper  end.  On  the  right  of  its  towering  masses  of  foliage  stood 
the  Lieutenant-Govemor's  pavilion,  the  itritish  dag  twisting  lazily 
round  the  jiole  in  the  suusliine.  The  tents  of  the  Secretary  to  Uovem- 
ment,  the  private  secretary,  the  aide-de-camp,  and  the  officer  com- 
manding the  escfirt,  were  ranged  in  military  line  on  that  side  of  the 
lawn.  The  le&s  regular  row  facing  them  was  made  up  of  the  tents 
of  our  small  DiMrict  staff,  the  judge,  the  magistrate  and  his  assistant, 
thtf  8a]>erint4fudeiit  of  police,  and  the  old  doctor  with  his  melancholy 
Uute.  A  stnictnre  nf  yellow  native  cloth  for  mess  pQr])oseA  and 
pnblic  reci'jitiona  stood  at  the  head  of  our  side  of  the  little  whito 
street,  and  was  connected  with  tho  Lieutenant-Governor's  parilion 
opposite  by  a  covered  way  of  canvas  across  the  grass.  A  Tew  clerks, 
the  trofipers  of  the  e«Oort,  and  the  servants,  had  their  humble  pent- 
toot  encampment  behind  the  pipal-tree  on  the  ontskirts  of  the  grove. 

After  luncheon  the  party  drew  together  again,  and  blue  s^res  began 
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to  carl  upwards  rrom  sociable-  groups  of  ohcroobi  nnder  fche  r^^nt  door- 
flaps.  The  feathered  republic  of  the  groTo  also  awakoned  from  its 
noonday  silence.  The  hnrmlesn  Dcc(?inlwr  Run  poured  it«  dtiotls  of 
light  throngh  the  foliago,  carpeting  the  lawn  with  patterns  of  rich 
tracery.  Two  crows  became  suddenly  awaro  that  it  was  the  afteroooo, 
and  fot!  to  plotting  in  harak  caws  how  to  gt^-al  their  supper.  A 
joint-family  of  minas,  in  their  cold-weathor  ploniage,  re6iim<?d  thi'ir 
lovers'  qnarrels  whero  they  had  \ett  ofl*  before  their  siesta,  dashing 
from  bough  to  bough  in  mock  pursuit,  amid  much  chattering  and  otntj 
flirtatiau.  Sqnirrels  with  twitching  tails  aud  lizards  with  watchTii] 
glances  ran  up  and  down  the  trunk  and  lower  arms  of  the  great 
pipol-tree ;  a  colony  of  little  warblers  fluttered  in  the  middle  Ktorice; 
aod  a  kit«,  wheeling  oq  motionless  wings  above,  kept  a  hangry  etfe, 
nponalL 

Presenlly  the  assistant  magistrate,  the  aide-de-ciimp,  and  th«nMrit] 
oQicor  rode  o^  with  the  dogs,  leaving  their  comraile,  the  private  m<M^i 
tary,  to  puzzle  out  the  prec<!denoe  of  the  hill  chiefs,  who  were  to 
attend   tlie  Parbar  ni>xt    inumiiig.      The  aenior  Secretary  to  Oovem- 
ment,  jaded  by  his  day's  work,  settled  himself  repoeefnlly  in  a  long 
cane  chair,  with  a  glass  of  freshly  mixed  lemonade  and  a  volnme  of 
Browning.      Tho    jndgt^    came  forth    from    an    interview    with  the 
Lieuteaant-GoTemor ;  and  it  fell  to  my  duty,  an  Magistrate  of 
District,  to  attend  Hia  Honour  on  his  ei'ening  ride. 

Onr  path  lay  upward,  across  the  dips  nnd  undulations  amid  whic 
tho  hill  country  breaks   down  upon  the   plains.     The  pcmb  jungle 
stretched  before  ns,  nntn   it   merged  in  the  hearier  forest  of  Uie 
mountains.      On  our  left  a  broken  tine  of    embankments  came  at 
intervals  in  sight,  the  remains  of  a  rood  commenced  as  a  rvlief  work 
for  the  highland  people  during  a  famine,  and  given  op  when  the 
scarcity  passed  off.      Its  grass-grown  sides,  furrowed  by  four  rainy 
seasons,  and  the  unbridged  chasms  left  for  the  water-courses,  were 
eloquent  with  the  silent  reproaches  of  an  unfioished  work.     I  wat 
pleading  its  cause,  and  urging  its  completion  as  a  means  of  opening  H 
up  hill  liiirs ;    throwing  in   the  hope  of  a  coal-mine  on  the  route,  ^ 
from  tho  argument  of  Bome  rather  unpromising  shale  which   I  had 
picked  up  in  a  gully. 

"  Ah  !  Ormifaton,"  said  the  Lientenant-Govemor,  withgood-natun^d 
pleesantry,  "  so  you  too  have  joined  tho  reformers  I  I  thought  that  the 
work  of  the  secretariat  might  havn  rendered  you  a  safe  man.  But  I 
BuppoBO  you  are  now  going  to  make  up  for  three  years  of  disconra^ng 
criticism  of  other  men's  projects  by  starting  plenty  of  your  own. 
Wherever  T  go  it  is  the  same.  Yon  Competition  men  come  to  Bf^ngal 
with  your  heads  full  of  ideas,  and  yon  expect  me  to  tind  tJie  money 
to  carry  them  out.  Why  cannot  yon  Up  concent  witli  things  as  yon 
find  them,  as  we  were  before  yon  ?     It  is  only  a  few  years  ante  poor  j 
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John  Coinpauy  vras  shovelled  andergroand,  aud  already  his  peaceful 
ways  seem  to  belong  to  a  remote  antiquity. 

"  If  I  set  cloim  a  maa  as  a  Larmless  sportsman,  with  his  soal  safely 
centred  in  his  gims  and  dogs,  he  no  sooner  gets  charge  of  a  District 
thita  he  sends  up  a  report  on  the  cattle  disease,  with  a  draft  Bill  for 
proaerving  the  village  panares.  If  he  is  a  reading  man,  he  has  pro* 
aently  a  scheme  far  rebuilding  onr  snperSne  ednoatioa  department  on 
tlie  basis  of  the  indigenous  schools.  If  law  is  his  fancy,  he  objecta  to 
tie  tima-honoared  practice  of  the  native  magistrates  hearing  two 
or  three  cases  at  the  same  time,  or  he  actnally  believes  in  the 
possible  reformation  of  the  Village  Watch.  Bat  the  District  Officer 
with  a  taste  for  public  works  is  the  moat  fatal  of  your  gifted  genera- 
tion. One  man  wants  to  bridge  a  riror,  another  to  cut  a  canal,  a 
third  dreams  of  cheap  tramways.  Your  neighbonr  in  the  next 
DUrrict  presented  me  yesterday  with  a  complete  scheme  for  improved 
lock-npsj  and  you  yourself  are  manifestly  in  the  early  stage  uf  road 
fever.  '  I  do  not  dare  to  take  my  Public  Works  Secretary  with  me 
on  tour,  lest  he  should  be  won  over  to  your  projects  as  well  as 
uiyeell*.     But  since  tiie  Mutiny,  the  deluge  !  " 

It  was  in  the  early  time  of  ]iromise.  soon  after  the  coonlry  bad 
passed  to  the  Grown,  when  the  spirit  of  improvunnjnt  in  India  woke 
op  from  its  long  klLarg^',  and  each  year  brought  forth  Home  great 
measitre.  The  Codes  which  stand  as  stately  landmarks  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Her  Majesty's  rule  were  recently  enacted,  and  pledges 
that  had  lain  dormant  daring  three-quarters  uf  a  century  hod  been 
redeemed  by  the  laud-law  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
No  one  could  have  a  Ijetter  claim  than  Sir  Charles  FHirfa:r  to  a  little 
comic  grumbling  at  the  rapidity  of  the  pace,  for  no  one  in  the  old  evil 
days  had  been  a  stouter  champion  of  progress.  As  his  talk  ran  np 
and  down  the  gamut  from  grave  to  gay,  wo  insensibly  wound  into  the 
hills.  The  scrub  jungle  gave  place  to  fair-sixed  sfi-Mrces  ;  tJie  oonple 
of  troopers  who  followed  at  a  Utile  distance  were  no  longer  visible, 
and  only  made  their  presence  known  by  thu  crackling  of  their  horses 
through  the  brushwood,  or  an  occasional  gleam  of  their  lances  among 
the  foliage.  Suddenly  we  came  upon  a  scene'  in  strange  oontrast 
with  the  secular  thoughts  and  avocations  of  our  own  day.  The  forest 
opened  out  into  a  long  grassy  glade,  in  which  the  Old  ItUssionary  of 
the  district  was  holding  his  yearly  gathering  of  the  blllmen  after  the 
Deci-mber  harvest. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  narrow  valley  a  banian-tree  poao  in 
isolated  dignity  over  a  mined  shrine,  which  it  hod  once  climbed  as  a 
creeper.  The  thin  ancient  bricks  were  clamped  together  in  a  vege- 
table grasp  stronger  than  iron,  and  the  domed  roof  now  formed  the 
heart  of  the  mighty  stem.  The  branches  had  thrown  down  suckers 
to  the  ground,  in  which  many  of  them  had  struck  and  become  new 
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aoQioeB  of  sop,  so  that  the  moss  of  foliaf^  and  timber  was  sapported 
nround  its  maf;*niHcont  circnmference  by  conocntric  colonnades  of 
roots.  Tfro  of  the»e  pilUrrd  recessos  hftd  been  conrarted  into  leafjr 
huts,  their  walls  raado  of  the  branches  of  tbe  young  luU  jungle,  wbtci 
the  bill  peopio  know  so  deftly  to  interweave.  Onimde  the  lurper 
of  them  the  missioiiArv  sat,  bare-headed,  on  a  raised  bank  of  larf,  with 
a  vemicircla  of  t>[derly  hitlmen  pleading  some  canaa  before  him.  Ta 
his  right,  half  hidden  among  a  cloiflter  of  hanging  roots,  a  fair  little 
Knglisb  girl  w^emed  to  be  explaining  a  piotare-book  to  a  group  of 
brown  children.  Further  otf,  on  the  left,  »  crowd  of  hiUmen  and  their 
wives  squatted  round  a  native  preacher  who  was  haranguing  with 
earnest  geaticulations. 

It  was  one  of  the  ancient  lial Ling-places  on  the  weatem  pilgrioi 
route,  aud  hod  a  story  of  its  own.  About  four  bandied  yean  afft 
a  Rajpiit  chief  and  his  wife  rested  hero  on  their  way  to  the  holy  city 
on  the  Orisaa  shore  "Hie  chief  was  cliildli'ss,  and  baring  visited  ihe 
shrines  of  the  Upper  Ganges  in  vain,  he  was  at  length  wearied  by 
the  prayers  of  his  princess  into  making  the  great  pilgrimage  from 
which  frw  dcvoWos  then  returned.  Hi«  State  lay  near  the  desert 
in  the  iiorth-west  of  India,  eight  monl.ha'  march  from  the  holy 
city  on  the  Ray  of  Bengal.  So  ho  levied  two  years'  taxes  from  his 
aubjocta;  and  having  plact^d  his  territ-ory  in  ohargr)  of  his  old  Brahman 
Minister,  he  set  forth  with  a  train  of  nephews  who  might  have  ^vcn 
trouble  in  his  absence,  and  a  bundrwl  of  his  bravest  swordsmen. 

Ader  bo  and  hia  princei^  but  more  particularly  the  princeea,  had 
done  cvorylhiiig  that  piety  could  suggest  at  the  shrines  of  Benan* 
and  Gaya,  they  took  the  west^'i-n  route  through  the  junglt*  to  the  Orissa 
const.  The  chief,  fatigued  ^vith  so  much  unwonted  religion,  perhaps 
chose  this  rout>t>  as  only  one  intermediate  place  of  pilgrimage  lay  npon 
it,  and  his  little  band  of  Rajput  chivalry  made  himcarcloasof  atlacka 
by  tbe  iare%t  tribes.  His  wife  no  doubt  learned  with  eqnal  j^adnasB 
that  the  shrine  on  the  way  was  one  of  those  very  anmont  rcrtn>atd  in 
which  the  wild  worship  of  the  hillmen  mingles  with  that  of  the 
Brahmana ;  shrines  seldom  visited  by  reason  of  thoir  remohjncas,  and 
therefore  the  more  efficacious  in  granting  the  prayers  of  their  dcTo*/?est 
The  sport-loving  chief  hunted  in  the  forest  with  hia  foUowcrs  aa  they 
journeyed  along.  The  princess  performed  her  devotions  with  her 
Spiritual  Guide  at  eveiy  brook  of  Howing  water,  and  as  thoy  erotned 
each  successive  ridge  in  the  hills  ;  halting  for  a  full  day's  prmyor 
wbenevop  they  came  upon  a  spilt  where  two  stncamH  met. 

They  had  lefl  behind  them  the  shrine,  half  temple,  half  caTc,  of  th» 
bill-god  witlt  its  weii-d  rites,  and  another  montli  would  bring  Ibem 
to  the  end  of  their  pilgriuoage ;  to  tho  favourite  abode  of  Jagannitth, 
known  simply  as  Tbe  Oily,  on  the  Orisea  shore.  The  gentle  and 
beantifol  worship  of  JagannAth,  Utsrally  the  Lord  of  the  Umrtusa 
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before  whom  all  meu  aro  eqaal,  aod  within  whosa  parifying  preclucte 
alone  all  castes  can  oat  together,  appeals  ta  a  special  maimer  to  tlie 
represiwtl  s^'mpatbiee  of  laiUan  vt-uuKU.  The  oiTeringH  to  this  much 
oiierepreswiteil  god  are  offuringt}  of  tlowera  uud  graiii,  not  of  blood. 
'  TDiooaaadB  of  Hiudati  go  through  life  with  a  deaire  to  partake  of  the 
cousecmied  rice  at  his  shrine,  aad  to  die  at  the  Qute  of  Heaven,  a  strip 
of  tsaud  with  the  temple  bells  of  the  holy  city  ou  one  side  aud  the 
boom  ot  the  ocean  on  tiie  othLT.  He  is  the  hearer  of  prayer ;  and 
the  poor  princeNtt.  like  many  a  childleiis  woman  since,  was  hasteuiug 
the  march  in  the  belief  that  she  bod  oalyt^  pour  out  ht>r  heart  before 
[the  kind  god,  in  order  that  its  desire  should  he  satisfied. 

Ttul  <.me  evening  the  cliief,  who  had  been  hunting  in  the  forest. 
was  brought  into  camp  clawed  by  a  bear.  He  died  next  morning, 
and  the  nephews,  having  no  leisure  to  settle  their  claims  to  the 
succession,  proclaimed  the  prina'ss  regent,  to  give  them  time  for 
intrigue.  tSht?  sent  word  that  &hu  had  already  devoted 'herself  da 
|8ati,  literally  the  Tnie  Wife,  and  would  rejoin  her  husband  on  the 
funeral  pile.  'Vho  kinsmen  tried  to  imprison  her  by  pegging  down 
the  door-tlaps  of  her  tent,  but  the  Itajpnt  prmcess  cut  through  the 
ivoB  with  hor  husband's  sword,  and  calling  down  terrible  impreca- 

18  on  any  who  should  stay  hor  path,  she  walla-d  unveilefl  to  the 
and  consummated  the  awful  rite.     She  had  found  hf-r  Gale  of 
[  Uearen — but  not  on  the  Orisaa  shore. 

,  The  nephows  erected  one  of  those  little  platforms  of  brick,  with  a 

ited  domi^  and  th^  rudely  carved  impression  of  a  liand,  which  at 
that  period  marked  tlie  site  of  a  Sati,  burned  down  a  opace  in  thf< 
jungle  around  it,  aud  hurried  north  to  (ight  (or  the  uuocesiiiou.  The 
saperstitiou  of  the  hillmen  kept  the  ground  clear  in  after  generatioms. 
The  grazing  of  the  pack-bullocks  that  halted  there  enlarged  it,  and  a 
creeper  of  tlie  Indian  tig  or  banian,  which  had  found  root  in  the 
crumbling  monument,  grew  into  a  groat  tree.  The  »hape  of  the 
dome  wuld  still  be  faintly  trac«d  in  the  heart  of  it^  mighty  hollow 
trunk.  The  spot  became  a  place  for  tribal  m«etings  of  the  hillmen,  aud 
a  favourite  camping -gp3und  vn  the  westero  pilgrim  route.  One  of  the 
last  of  the  independent  Sovereigua  of  Bengal,  having  iiappened  to  halt 
there  with  his  troops,  cau&cd  an  artificial  lake  to  be  dog  for  the  use  of 
travellers.    The  tree,  now  nearly  four  huudred  years  old,  still  went  by 

'■  name  oftbe  Hindu  Princess's  Banian,  and  a  slab  of  blue-stone  on  the 

leading  down    to   the  water  bore   the  I'ersiun  inscription  of  the 

tnhommadan  king — "  Ity  order  of  God,  whc'Toever  shall  do  a  gnod  deed, 

le  shall  he  rewarded  tenfold.     Allah-ud-din,  commonly  called  Uusain 

"6hah  Badshah,  son  of  Snyyid  ^Vshraf  Uusain,  conatnicted  tJiis  lake. 

On  him  blessings.      May  (iod    preserve  liis   kingdom  and  his  people*. 

A.B.  022  "  (=  AAK  1516). 

Ah  we  dismounted,  the  Old  Missionary  rose  and  courteously  greeted 
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his  anexpected  visitors.  He  vas  a  striking  Ggnre.  tall  md  gaant| 
with  a  long  white  beard  and  large  sunken  eyes,  which  had  in  therm  a 
look  of  settled  calm.  Ue  and  the  Gavomor  met  each  other  ab  old 
friends,  and  after  ttome  talk  bettrcen  them  about  the  paat,  Sir  CharlM 
begged  oar  host  to  go  on  with  the  matter  before  him.  A  hillmaiii 
who  had  been  away  from  his  village  for  a  few  years  at  work.on  the  new 
Rulway,  loudly  complaintni  that,  now  he  had  oome  bock,  he  found  his 
homestead  ploughed  up,  and  his  fields  paroelled  out  among  the  Iribe*- 
mcn.  The  village  head  pleaded,  in  reply,  the  hill  custom  wbea  a  man 
was  absent  during  two  harvests,  but  oifered.  according  to  that  cti^lom, 
to  re-allot  to  the  returned  kinsman  a  shore  in  the  hamlet  Rclda  nt 
seed-time,  if  he  would  give  the  usual  feast  to  the  village.  "  But  now 
that  he  has  oome  back  rich,  he  haa  grown  stingy  and  will  give 
nothing."  The  other  elders  wgnilied  their  assent  to  this  nutlattering 
statement,,  grunting  oat :  "  He  will  give  nothing ;  he  will  gire 
nothing."  The  oomplainant  rejoined  that  the  fields  now  o&red  to 
him  lay  high,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  water  from  the  village  tank, 
while  his  old  ones  wt-re  iimong  the  heat  in  the  hamlet. 

After  hearing  both  sides  tlic  Old  Misaionary  delivered  JHdgm<tii» 
that  the  man  was  to  giro  a  feast,  that  ho  was  to  get  back  a  fair 
share  of  the  watered  lands  with  the  grazing  right  for  his  baflaloet 
in  the  jungle,  and  that,  to  make  his  name  great,  he  should  enlarge 
the  village  tank,  which  no  longer  sufficed  to  irrigate  the  surrounding 
cultivation.  The  elders  again  signified  their  approval,  repeating 
cordially,  "His  name  will  be  grcjit;  his  name  will  bo  gteot.*'  The 
man  also  agreed,  and  the  reconciled  kindred  rooTod  off  to  have  a 
friendly  wrangle  as  to  the  exact  outlay  on  goat-flesh  and  rice-beer. 

Other  village  groups  edged  forward  in  front  of  the  mifeaionarr, 
with  salutations  of  "0  Incarnation  of  Justice,"  "0  Refuge  of  the 
Poor,"  each  bringing  a  boundary  dispute,  or  a  feud  about  the  water- 
courses, or  some  knotty  question  of  inheritance,  which  must  otherwiae 
be  determined  by  blows.  I  aflierwai-da  learned  that  it  was  a  pracricv 
of  the  Old  Mieslonory  on  Sunday  evenings  in  camp  to  settle  all 
quarrels  in  the  neighboiiring  hamlets,  so  that  at  least  on  one  day  in 
the  wevk  the  sun  should  go  down  en  no  man's  wrath.  Sir  Charles, 
who  remembered  his  friend's  custom,  begged  him  to  procetd  as  deubI. 
My  own  attention  was  drawn  to  the  throng  around  the  nativL-  pastor, 
and  thither  I  strolled,  leaving  the  Old  dtissionar)*  still  judging  bin 
little  Israel  under  the  tree. 

The  preacher,  n  young  Brahman,  whose  slender  form  and  finely  cut 
features  contrasted  with  the  sqmire-set  bodies  and  bullet-heads  of  tbe 
hillmen  before  hiiu,  appi'.in<d  to  be  coming  to  the  end  uf  hii<  disoocrsi*. 
From  the  frequent  recurrence  of  tlie  words,  I  gathcrt-d  that  he  was 
enforcing  the  text,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  Hy 
words  shall  not  pass  away."     He  spoke  of  the  ancient  bill  shrinea  tn 
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the  oooatiy  orouaO,  and  liow  Uieir  poor  aboriginal  gods  had  had  to  gim 
place  to  the  strong  clover  deities  from  the  Hindu  plains.  He  remindcHi 
ibe  tribesmen  that  ono  Hindn  priest  after  another  had  come  into  their 
glons,  each  bringing  his  own  divinity,  and  each  demanding  seimrale 
ofl'eringa  under  penalty  of  heaTen-eent  destniction  and  wrath.  There 
was  a  new  Hindu  god  to  be  appeased  at  seed-time,  another  to  be  |>aid 
at  liarreet,  a  third  to  be  propitiated  in  seasons  of  famine^  a  fourth  for 
,a  consideration  ooaM  avert  the  small-pox,  beaidea  a  mnltitnde  of  lesser 
[deities  who  t-ook  toll  and  tax  at  every  incident  of  domestic  life.  Here 
accidental  listAnere  from  a  non-Chriation  hamlet  muttered  feel- 
,  *'  The  Brahman  ^>eak3  true."  So,  he  continued,  your  fathers 
were  in  bondage  to  many  gods,  for  there  was  no  single  one  in  whom 
they  could  put  their  whole  trust.  Then  he  burst  forth  iu  praise  of  tJio 
one  Christian  God,  whose  ear  ia  open  in  nil  seasons  of  sorrow  and  in 
all  time  of  gladness ;  He  who  slombcrs  not  nor  sleeps,  bub  stands 
watch  orer  His  people,  as  the  mouutains  stood  around  their  kome^  the 
jame  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

1  afterwards  knew  that  Indian  preacher  well,  knew  him  when  his 
higher  u»ture  seemed  stilled  amid  the  paltr}'  adulation  of  Loudon 
drawiag*rooin8,  knew  him  ultio  years  later  wliou,  iu  sorrow  and  solitude, 
,  bfi  began  a&esh  the  work  which  Las  endeared  his  memory  to  the  hill 
laces.  Bat  never  during  the  cheiiuered  years  of  his  too  short  life, 
neither  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  nor  in  the  patliots  vt  his  self-abase- 
ment, can  I  recall  auytbing  that  caui<.-  from  him  more  impressive  than 
the  words  with  which,  fresh  from  college,  he  ended  hia  discourse  in 
lat  fui^sL  glaile.  It  in  difficult,  in  a  translatiuii,  to  prtrserve  thtt 
effect,  at  onoe  aimple  and  solemn,  of  tus  sentences  as  they  flowed 
forth  ia  the  native  tongue  : — 

''  Heaven  uud  earth  shall  pass  away.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
harvest  muon  you  see  ihonsanda  of  lights  shooting  through  the  air. 
You  call  them  the  lieap^rs'  Torches,  and  learned  men  in  cities  say  they 
are  tlie  mab^rials  of  stars  rushing  red-hot  through  the  sky,  till  they 
scatter  and  go  out.  You  think  they  come  to  tell  you  when  to  cut 
jrour  NovemW  rioe.  But  God  sends  them  aa  His  blazing  heralds 
from  heaven  to  proclaim  that  the  heavens  liieraselvcs  are  passing 
away. 

"  ICarth  too  is  crumbling  beneath  our  feet.  The  river  from  your 
hills-  no  sooner  spreads  itself  upon  the  low  country  than  it  begina  to 
rend  away  its  banks,  tearing  out  for  it^lf  deep  chasms  every  rainy 
season,  and  covering  with  water  what  was  solid  land.  The  villagers 
along  its  sides,  ai  they  listen  in  terror  through  the  night  to  the  thud, 
thud  of  the  bftnk  falling  into  the  current,  hear  in  every  noise  a 
warning  that  the  river  is  drawing  nearer  to  dovoor  their  homcR.  But 
those  sounds  are  the  voice  of  God  sent  forth  from  tbo  darkness, 
declariDg  that  this  earth  itaelf  is  passing  away. 
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''Next  liorveet,  when  you  Ho  ont  in  tiie  fields  and  seo  tho  Rpapns' 
Torches  in  the  air.  aay  to  yourwlves,  Ttio  licavcns  arc  telling  of  the 
glory  of  Hod  ;  one  night  cortifieth  another.  When  yon  are  floatin|i; 
down  yonr  sdl-trees  in  the  rains,  and  yon  tremble  as  the  raA<  is  swRpt 
towards  the  falling  Iwmk.  say.  The  earth  is  tlio  Lord's;  He  is  my 
help  and  my  deliverer ;  blessed  hv  the  name  of  the  Tjord.  For  who 
33  God  save  the  Ijord,  or  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God  ?  Ainld  all 
changes  He  changes  not.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  bnt  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  of  His  word  shall  not  pass  away,  until  all  be  falGlled. 
Amen  and  Amen." 

The  short  Indian  twilight  began  to  fade,  and  it  was  time  to  retam 
to  our  camp.  The  litigants  under  the  banian-tree  had  already  dis- 
persed, and  the  Governor  seemed  to  be  argntngon  some  not  altogether 
welcome  subject  with  the  missionary,  whose  daughter,  a  sweet  and 
silent  child  of  nine,  was  nestling  close  to  the  old  man's  side.  Hr 
Charles  jumped  up  as  I  approached,  and  saying,  "  At  any  rate,  T 
ehall  think  over  it,"'  rode  off  with  a  cordial  farewell.  For  the  first 
few  miles  his  pace  left  no  leisure  for  any  rcUection  except  how  to 
keep  oni>'s  head  clear  of  the  branches,  fiut  an  we  einerg<.>d  from  the 
brutihwooil  ou  the  hard  fissarud  downs,  hu  slackened  into  a  trot,  and 
asked  what  1  thought  of  the  young  preacher.  1  said  he  vraa  Q  man 
of  remarkable  eloqutruce. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  "  for  he  is  the  Eitt 
convert  that  my  old  friend  has  ever  felt  sore  of.  In  former  diays,  if  I 
ventured  to  cougratiilate  him  on  his  success  among  the  people  he  used 
to  say  Badly  that  during  lils  lung  life  he  had  baptized  many,  but  ho 
did  not  know  that  he  had  made  a  single  ChrisdaD.  ChriKtiaiuty, 
he  isainlAined,  can  only  grow  up  among  nati\-0  converts  in  the 
second  generation.  This  Brahman  lad,  whom  he  ehellered  from  the 
wTBth  of  his  relatives  and  sent  to  college  in  Calcutta,  has  given  the 
Old  Missionary  a  new  hopefiilne.ss  in  his  work." 

**  But,"  1  interposed,  '■  who  is  the  Old  Missionary  ?  He  has  beai 
ont  on  his  cold  weather  tour  ever  since  1  came  to  the  Distriot." 

'*  Not  been  long  enongh  in  the  District  to  know  the  Old  Missionary, 
and  yet  long  enough  to  almost  persuade  me  to  donble  yonr  bndgrt. 
allowance  for  roads !  Behold  the  ways  of  the  Under-Secretary  tnrzied 
magistrate.  At  any  rate,  I  should  know  him  well,  for  1  spent  tho 
happiest  years  of  my  life  within  sight,  of  his  deserted  honse  on  the 
Solway.  The  first  sound  that  I  seem  to  remember  is  the  tramp  of 
his  father's  woodpn  leg,  as  the  old  commodore  stnmped  np  the  aisie 
of  our  Combcrlond  village  church.  The  Old  Mi.Hsionanr  himself 
jcuned  the  fleet  as  a  midsliipuian  during  [its  long  wftt<^  outaido 
Toulon,  and  saw  Nelson's  signal  run  up  at  Trafalgar.  He  Vft  tho 
navy  at  thn  close  of  the  war,  and  after  several  wild  years  pndiog  in 
a  kJve  sorrow,  ho  cut  himself  off  from  his  former  life  and  shocked  hi* 
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people  by  going  out  to  India  as  a  missionary.  He  had  onoe,  I  belienre, 
a  aort  of  connectiuD  witti  aomc  Sudetji',  bat  he  woold  toke  bo  pay, 
buried  himsolf  in  Uio  rriklH  of  thiH  then  jungly  district,  and  tmilt  lu's 
church  and  achoolhouse  at  bis  own  t>.\pense. 

"  Whun  I  was  here  as  magistrate,  he  lired  entirely  among  the 
nathres,  and  one  of  his  fancies  was  never  to  travel  In*  carriage  or 
horseback  on  un  earth  over  which  his  ^[ast^r  had  journeyed  on  foot. 
IVafalgar  ]!)oaglas  we  ased  to  call  him,  and  already  even  his  nick- 
name Deems  to  be  forgotten !  He  hns  a  child  now,  but  I  conid  as 
soon  liave  imagined  Simeon  Stylites  a  married  man.  The  fact  is 
that  about  ten  years  ago,  a  brother  misaionary  on  hit*  way  down  from 
Benares  died  after  a  long  illne^  in  his  hotuse,  learing  a  ilatighter 
penniless  and  without  a  friend.  80  Trafalgar  Douglas,  who  was  the 
ttonl  of  chivalry  to  women,  although  he  never  Kpoko  to  them,  finding 
it  inconvenient  w  shelter  the  young  lady  un  otlier  teniiA,  married  her. 
Sh(^  died  in  giviug  birlh  to  the  little  girl  whom  you  saw  this  evening." 

We  rode  on  in  silence,  the  Governor  apparently  pursuing  some 
train  of  thought  which  it  was  not  luy  place  to  interrupt.  As  onr 
camp  ftrus  came  in  sight,  he  suddenly  asked  : 

"How  many  of  the  hjllmen  have  you  still  in  jail  for  their  last 
outbreak?'' 

"  Alxjut  tifly,  sir,"  1  replied. 

"  Seven  years, "^  he  said,  '*  are  a  long  time  to  have  suSered  for  a  folly 
which  was  perhaps  as  much  {>ur  fault  as  theirs.  The  judge  woe  at  me 
all  allemDon  on  their  behalf ;  and  strangely  enough  the  missknary  got 
upon  t-he  same  subject.  1  mnst  say  for  IVafalgar  Douglas  that.,  if  wo 
had  listened  to  bis  warnings,  the  oppreaaions  of  tho  Hiudu  money- 
lenders, which  drove  the  tribea  to  revolt,  would  have  been  looked  into 
before  the  rising  instead  of  after  it.  He  kept  his  own  hillmen  quiet, 
too,  through  the  business,  and  so  broke  up  the  common  agreement 
which  might  have  rendered  the  affair  more  awkward  than  it  proved. 
He  mentioned  that  there  were  nearly  a  hnndrod  Bcntonced ;  what  baa 
■become  of  thr  balance  ?  " 

"  Tho  doctor  tells  mo  that  the  older  men  pined  to  death  in  tliPir 
first  year  of  confinement.  A  few  hare  been  Ubt^rated  ;  these  that 
remain  s«em  happy  enough,  and  raise  vegetables  for  tho  whole  Station 
as  wrll  as  for  the  jail.  They  have  an  idea  that  they  arc  to  serve  the 
Queen  for  fourteen  years,  and  th^n  go  back  in  honour  to  their 
villages." 

**  Well,  iiend  me  the  record  of  the  case,  pleaae ;  with  the  names  of 
the  ten  against  whom  least  was  provi^d.  I  scarcely  nnderstand  how 
the  misnonary  led  me  into  a  subject  which  I  hare  always  avoided  witli 
him.  But  the  highest  piety  seems  to  win  its  way  as  unconsciously  as 
the  finest  tact.  What  a  work  he  has  done  in  those  hills  without  ever 
know^ing  it  1    I  onfw  asked  him,  when  I  was  Magistrate  of  the  District, 
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to  tell  ne  his  secret  of  managing  tax  tboosand  bonkren  and  loi^ 
castes,  withont  &  policeman  or  a  cti«e  evor  eoming  into  court.  He 
answered  simply  that  they  were  Christiana.  Why  his  eneampoieot  l4> 
night  is  00  the  very  ^pot  where  the  dans  ererj-  year  assembled  allxr 
tlie  Deceiuber  harvest,  to  hold  their  dninken  festival  of  the  Xe«r  Kiee, 
and  then  to  sally  forth  ou  their  cold  weathi-r  raid  apon  the  lowUodl. 
If  anything  were  to  happen  to  my  old  friend.  I  wonder  what  woold  bft 
the  fat«  of  his  Civitas  Dei  in  the  forest." 

Next  inoruing  we  all  i-ode  with  His  Honour  to  the  borders  of  oor 
jurisdiction,  where  the  officers  of  tlie  next  District  were  waiting  for  him. 
With  the  help  of  the  clever  pen  of  the  assistant  magistrate,  I  mode 
what  we  flotLored  ourselvt-s  was  au  nnanswerable  case  ibr  the  relrase 
not  of  ton  but  of  twenty  of  the  liill  prisoners ;  experience  having 
taught  us  that  if  a  District  Ofiicer  is  to  get  an  inch  from  the  sacn^tariat 
ho  mast  show  cqusp  for  an  elL  In  a  cotiplt^  of  months  a  release  arrived 
from  Govommeut  for  liileeu  of  them,  and  as  the  Old  ItUssiiinaiy  bail 
come  in  from  cainp,  I  rodt>  over  to  his  house  to  tell  him  Uie  good 
news. 


IL 


The  Aq&d  Scholab  and  uis  Guild. 


The  Old  Mi8sionar}**s  dwelling  was  a  ^tragpling  one-atoried  bungalow, 
with  the  thick  thatch  projecting  low  over  the  veranda.  Originally 
it  mnst  have  consisted  of  two  small  rooms.  Vsrions  artless  addition^ 
jutting  out  at  angles  to  avoid  the  sun  or  to  catch  the  brc^'xe,  reconled 
the  changing  needs  of  a  long  life,  us  the  waot  of  au  office  for  the 
sale  of  books,  or  of  a  dispensar}-  for  the  sick,  or  of  cluunbers  jbr 
his  wife  and  child,  arose.  But  the  rough  woodi-n  pillars  of  the 
veranda  were  festooned  with  fiowecing  creepers  which  gave  a  fBO- 
turesquo  unity  and  a  grateful  sense  of  greenness  to  the  whole.  *Oxt 
cottage  stood  in  an  ample  orchard  of  mangoe,  guavas,  custard  appt«a, 
and  other  fruit-bearing  trees,  planted  by  the  missiooaiy's  uwu  band 
in  skilful  rows  to  allow  free  passage  for  the  wind. 

A  servant  told  me  tiiat  his  muster  would  be  back  prest-ntJy  from 
morning  service,  aud  1  amused  myself  till  his  return  by  straying 
about  his  library.  This  room,  large,  bare  and  ooai«ely  maU-ed,  with  a 
folding  camp-table,  a  few  cane  chairs  and  country-madt-  bcxilodielrcs 
up  to  the  whitewraahed  canvas  ceiling,  had  the  faint  smell  of  damp 
volumes  and  decaying  binding  which  is  the  true  odour  of  liieratan*  in 
Bengal.  It  o|>eufd  on  a  little  rose-garden  that  led  down  by  dilapi- 
datfd  brick  steps  to  a  fish-pond  or  large  tank  overgrown  with  water-Uiies, 
from  whose  dcptiis  had  been  excavated  the  mud  for  tJie  thick  white- 
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lad  walls  of  UiA  home,  and  for  the  misfflon  chapel  half  screened  by 
on  the  oppomte  bonk. 
The  Old  MiBsionary's  library  contftined  a  nondescript  and  rather 
I  Altered  collection  of  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  Indian  vema- 
culars,  a  few  Sanskrit  texts,  translations  of  the  Testament  in  TartooB 
Inilian  dialects,  medical  works,  and  a  dusty  shelf  of  treatises  of  the 
In-ingite  sect.  The  inner  end  of  the  room  was  lined  with  a  bookcase 
partitioned  into  ptgeon-hoJes,  for  the  mannscript  slips  of  the  dictionary 
of  the  hill-langnago  on  which  the  old  man  had  long  been  at  work, 
earlier  lil'e  he  had  compiled  a  grammar  of  that  hitherto  unwritten 
The  dictionaiy  was  the  labour  of  his  age,  and  as  its  progrcw 
?came  slower  with  advancLng  years,  the  venerable  scholar  had  grown 
lost  ({ucrulously  anxious  about  its  completion.  Of  late  tiie  assis- 
_  it  niogifetrate,  and  the  Stmskrit  pandit  who  followeU  the  fortunes  of 
that  younp  officer,  bad  beeu  helping  as  volunteers.  In  a  comer  of 
tht_'  room  stood  a  redwood  press  filled  with  books  of  a  rerj-  different 
sort — voyages  and  naval  biographies  of  the  Last  century,  with  bundlee 
of  faded  letters  and  papers  sent  out  to  the  miasionaiy  from  his 
deserted  Scottish  home,  on  his  father's  death. 

These  buudles  afterwards  passed  into  my  hands,  and  from  them  I 
liave  learned  what  1  know  a)x)ut  my  old  friend's  family  and  life.  The 
branch  of  the  Douglasses,  of  which  he  was  the  last  male  repreaenta- 
tivf,  had  perched  st^urely  through  the  Border  wars  on  their  Tower 
overlooking  the  Solway.  But  on  unluclrf  ancestor  followed  King 
James  to  Loudon  in  1603,  and  was  one  of  those  foolish  Scottish 
gentlemen  who  rained  themselves  by  vying  with  the  richer  English 
courtiers.  His  impoverished  drscendants  lost  their  place  among  the 
majmotea  of  the  shire,  and  they  were  hated  by  the  peasantry  for  their 
Episcopalian  faith,  which  was  all  that  the  Bpendthrift  knight  bad 
brought  back  from  the  South.  Befor<-  the  Jacobite  rebellions  in  the 
^xt  centuiy,  the  family  had  sold  Lta  land  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the 
rer  on  whose  high  hank  its  caatio  stood.  Seignorial  clruma  to 
liarbonr  duos  embroiled  each  snccerding  head  of  the  house  with  the 
fishermen  and  the  masters  of  solt-sloopa.  The  king's  officers  suspected 
the  Tower  not  merely  of  the  venial  offence  of  smTiggling,  bnt  of 
graver  dealings  with  the  Pretender  at  Saint  Germains. 

Only  once  during  two  centuries  ha<l  the  race  produced  a  man  of 
[.note-     This  was  a  devoted  Anglican  priest,  whose  character  stood  out 
strange  contrast  to  the  wild  and  snilen  stock  from  which  he  sprang. 
kving  resisted  for  conscience'  sake  the  warnings  of  the  Covenanting 
lers,  he  was  driven  across  the  Border  with  violence  and  ended  as 
1  canon  of  Carlisle.    An  early  copy  of  Qoarlcs's  "  Emblems"  in  wooden 
sards  bore  his  signature,  "  Carolus  Douglas,  presb.."  with  the  com- 
iaciit  '■'■  iiabbled  in  1689  "  in  a  later  baud.    A  quaint  duodecimo  of 
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1(133,  the  first  edition  of  Geoi^  Herbert's  "Temple,"  had  the  woidi 
"  Hftved  from  Uie  llabblemeut "  on  the  title-page. 

The  DonglaaaeB  of  the  Tower  emerged  like  many  another  depressed 
Koottish  family  daring  Lord  Bate's  brief  sapremacy  in  17G2.  The 
h<>ir  of  tlio  house  entered  the  navy,  and  having  raised  a  ship's  com- 
pniiy  among  the  8olway  fishermen,  advanced  in  his  profesaon.  Fort^- 
two  years  he  passed  in  the  service,  forty  of  them  at  sea,  on  an 
tHvasion  cmising  for  twenty-three  months  without  dropping  his  oochor. 
lie  Uwame  one  of  the  famous  "chasing  captains  "  of  the  long  war, 
and  jrarcliased  back  a  stretch  of  the  family  moorland  with  his  priM- 
money.  He  retired  with  a  shattered  leg  as  Commodore,  sailing  Inmft 
to  tlu«  Solway  in  a  half-sinking  frigate  which  he  had  captured  fom 
Ww  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  bought  in  for  a  trifle  from  the  Admiraltj. 
"Witli  its  timlx'rs  and  tine  mahogany  planks  he  rebuilt  the  old  staircase 
of  tho  Tower,  so  that  every  morning  he  might  have  the  fierce  pleasoie 
of  treadiuf^  the  enemy  under  foot.  A  gentle  Cumberland  girl,  whom 
he  had  married  during  a  short  interval  on  shore,  did  not  live  long. 

Their  only  child,  now  the  Old  Missionaiy,  was  early  sent  to  se».  A 
lottiT  in  Iu3  U\vish  hand  just  after  Trafa^ar,  told  the  weather-faeatsB 
fatht^  hew  his  ship,  "the  Hovtil  St'iYi\i;iiu  Rear-Admiral  Collingwtiod, 
was  the  6rst  to  bivnk  the  enemy's  line  by  passing  astern  a  SpuiA 
tlirwMleoker  and  ahe^td  of  a  Spanish  eighty-four,"  together  with  sennl 
cirions  epif^xies  of  the  tiarht.  The  gallant  litile  midshipman  w»5  seat 
adrift  at  the  cUise  of  tlie  war. 

>Vhat  hn^Uirht  him  or.t  to  India  as  a  missionary  some  y«azs  after- 
wntxls.  whether  wmors»p  for  a  r.usadventnre  in  which  a  friend  kst  Ub 
life  as  j«M>m$  hinted,  or  a  '.ove  »>7tow  as  wvs  popslarly  supposed,  does 
not  »p{y\ur  in  the  pa^vrsu  He  otkv  mentaooed  to  n>e  thai  ii  w:as  wUp 
PNkiinjj  Oa^ain  C<vit"*  Toyaces  tie  ;de«  oiviirTtd  to  him.  A  few 
T^^aj*  of  R«LQ(rfM«rr.  cvoviixvc  him,  fcvwerer.  liai  ijnie  was  »  he 
tvce  V«r  Yaert^  prfAfhir.tr.  He  werr  hcise.  sr::died  in  EdinfaEE^  fir 
a  »5iftkree  i^n  seryen-.  *3;3  after  cvctirc  ■i:n3er  lie  inr^eac*  cif  £d«»d 
trrinj^,  n<rsr»ed  :o  lT!3:a  a$  a  T:?edij^  Edsszooazr.  ofCfkjT  ""*»^ 
w-jiJ:  the  Tr.Tsaw-w*  ««  syrr.K'^isn  cf  tb*  0«ii:r.ir  Apssftciibf  CSivcL 
Ir.  »ftip>-Mfr  he  Jk^va^^-^  bpr-joc  :>.£<  rf-Lpr-iis  r^iaK--      Lanr  hcoBT  1 

V.-.'.'.iwBL.  Ke  T«3»i:irti  a  So.^cjI'.  >-p:!o;<T»fc>.tz:  a?  ii>  J:cyfgLbgff  Ind 
K^fT ;  >w:t  »■;:>,  t?.-  str.-oic  o.-«mwv  aai  :t.  j  «  cm^  oajx  aesire  id  i» 

chai^'v  -.T.  <vir,f*c»f  ■»i:i  rht-  y."'fnr  T^rsj.-zrji^  Tcsariec  nc  istt  ima 
f'lMA.  VTVfc  liH^  ."Siocf  tu  the  a.vc.  Th;  yrtnu.  "madf-  a  astf-  tAKoaaet 
V  fctH-  wtaKr.  utz.  Tvssvi.  .tl  t-  ".i^  ic-i>.vilii:>iae 

*'  A): "  9ai£  i3)^  Cite  \ijsaaaac^.  afr^  Z  hac  7ry£  icy  nms.  -1^ 
vjdmn  s  vtcy  isnE.     Al'.  tlt  'jidt  1  hkVf  amo.  anoBai^ 
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iff!  was  any  fmit  or  my  labonr.      And  now,  in  my  oW  age,  Gocl  huE 

it  Uiat  young  man  to  tonch  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  a  way  that 
^  never  could.  Yon,  tno,  bring  welcome  tidings  abont  the  deliver- 
auoe  of  these  poor  hillmen.  Only  think,  Mr.  Ormiston,  thnt  good 
Brahman  yoaUi  has  Kecretly  saved  np  the  scholarsliip  stipend  which 
he  won  at  college,  sav^  it  by  stinting  his  own  food  for  throe  years, 
and  has  hail  a  hell  cast  for  the  chnpel.  He  was  just  asking  leave  to 
pnt  np  a  belfry  in  which  to  place  it.  Bot  I  wonder  what  keeps  Mr. 
Avion  ?  Ho  and  his  pandit  are  nsnally  here  and  at  work  before  I 
come  in  from  prayers." 

Ayton  was  the  assistant  mt^^strat«.  A  Boden  scholar  ami  a 
Fellow  of  his  college,  h«  formed  one  of  the  brilliant  groap  whom 
tbc  Todian  Civil  St-ri-ice,  on  its  being  tirown  open  to  competition, 
attracted  from  (lie  Uuivcraities.  For  the  limit  of  age  for  young 
civilians  was  then  abont  twenty-three  instead  of  nineteen.  On  that 
morning  I  bad  sent  him  out  to  look  at  a  bridge  on  a  new  road  t«n 
miles  off,  where  the  contractors  had  been  trying  to  scamp  their  work. 
I  explained  IiIs  absence  to  the  missionary,  and  asked,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, if  I  could  be  of  any  use  in  his  place.  The  old  man  courteously 
concealed  his  chagrin,  and  accepted  the  ofler.  Meanwhile  the  pandit 
had  slipped  into  the  room  with  a  dignified  Ralatation,  and  the  mis- 
sionary's little  daughter  hod  silently  token  her  seat  at  the  writing- 
table  by  her  father's  side. 

It  waa  the  last  sftago  in  diotionary-makinp,  and  a  novel  experience 
to  me.  The  missionary,  having  collected  hia  list  of  words  among 
the  highlanders  of  the  border,  was  never  quite  certaia  whether  they 
really  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  hill-Innguflgc,  or  whether  they  might 
not  have  been  imported  from  the  Sftn.-*krit  dialpct.i  of  the  plains.  The 
Blips  of  paper,  containing  the  words  and  their  nipanings,  wero  brought 
forth  tram  their  alphabetical  pigeon-holes  and  placed  before  him. 
The  pandit,  who  sat  cont»*mp!ative,  pmnouncwl  according  to  hia 
ancient  rules  whether  each  sncccssivo  word  had  a  connection  with 
any  Sanskrit  root.  Meanwhile  I  examined  the  lexicons  of  several 
Tndian  vernaculars,  to  see  if  it  had  a  cnunterpart  in  the  dialects  of 
the  lowlands.  "When  the  process  was  finislied  and  the  result  noted 
down,  the  little  daughter  neatly  pasted  the  slip  into  its  alphabetical 
order  on  a  sheet  of  tough  yellow  coimtrj-  paper — yellow  from  the 
arsenic  which  had  been  mixed  in  the  pulp  to  protect  it  from  fish- 
iusocts  and  white  ants. 

It  required  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  than  I  pos- 
seOMd,  although  in  my  time  a  High  Proficiency  man,  to  check  the 
learned  pandit's  decisions.  In  fact,  my  only  use  was  to  save  the 
iiiissionorj^'s  eyes,  which  had  lately  been  troubling  him,  by  looking 
through  the  dictionaries  of  the  modem  vernaculars.  The  old  man 
felt  the  want  of  Anion's  finer  touch  ;  and  I  wua  glad  when,  soon  after 
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eigbt,  UiD  ihort  npringy  cantor  of  on  Arab  along  the  road  annoaaoi^ 
hii  approach. 


''Quick,  May  dear,"  saCcl  the  misatocaiT.      "Get  some   tea 


■fara  1 


anJV 


toast.     I  bear  Mr.  Ayton'ft  horse,  and  he  most  hare  beea  oot  befara 
fimnw."     Pratently  that  genttoman  appeared  in  boots  and  spurs,  a 
tall  and  haudBome  young  Yorkshireman,  rather  too  heaiy  for  thoj 
hlgh-br«d  ammal  ho  rode. 

"  U  wai  Rood  of  yoQ  to  come  so  quickly,'*  was  the  old  maa'a 
woh^onip.  "  We  havn  fililliwo  honrfl  before  breakfast.  Bntthe  roadsare 
liko  iron  now,  Hiid  ]  bope  you  hav*^  not  ridden  yonr  Ar&b  too  bftnL" 

"  Not  u  bit,  thank  yoa,"  replied  Aytoa  ;  "  I  sent  a  pony  on  half- 
wiiy.  and  Amir  is  all  the  bettor  fur  baring  a  little  taken  ont  of  him 
tbiiip  cold  mornings." 

80  n-e  gob  to  work  in  eamest,  Aytou  agreeing  with  the  pandii 
and  poasing  each  word  in  a  moment,  or  diBag^(^eing  with  him, 
lliiahing  till*  light  of  Western  philology  on  the  Drahman's  old-worid 
metboda.  In  either  case  his  dedsion  gave  that  sense  of  finality  whkli 
hiKl  Iwen  wnutin^'  before.  But  the  quicker  we  got  thn»^h  tfae  ljttl» 
pile  of  »Ups  the  more  nervous  the  old  scholar  became  to  hasteo  tba 
paot>.  Itn  seiuned  to  feol,  too,  that  every  word  which  Aytoa  rgeeted 
as  not  really  balomging  to  the  hill-langaage  waa  a  peraonal  kjK 
Onoa  or  twice,  wheD  sereral  bail  been  tfaos  pot  aaide  in  niciowwi) 
a  troubled  look  passed  over  hia  face.  At  sach  moMenta  th»  sileat 
little  prl  would  touch  his  elbow  almost  tmpeiwptifaly  with  bar 
cheek,  and  the  old  man,  withoot  seeming  to  peroeiTe  the  motao^  st 
o«MK>  mnraed  his  air  of  habitual  gentleneBB.  Shortly  after  tea 
broke  up,  Aytoo  and  I  gallt^ng  home  to  bithe  aad  bteakliBt  faeCv* 
goiDff  to  our  riMpectare  Coorta. 

A  few  wveks  afterwards,  in  paoang  the  misiaDaiT's  iiiligi .  1  siv 
a  baUock-oart  nnder  his  trees,  and  that  mnll  bostfe  of  tegmpp- 
oarriera  and  aernnia  about  the  vetanda  which  in  In£a  faefeokiB  a 
moKt-  into  campw  I  rode  np  to  adc  what  eocdd  be  takxi^  07  sU 
frteod  oot  so  1^  in  tfae  itfiamm.  with  the  hot  Biufcof  Aj^A 
htovin^.  He  was  aittiag  at  his  wnting-tabla.  vitt  the 
nnhecd^d  bef<wa  him.  mnch  pettarfaed  fa«r  ica»e  news  of  a  qMiel 
CkiuttannU^  SDC^BOoaoC  I  fend  tfaa  phee  Ir  n 
Imef  a  jw^  ttua^^n  I  ^  to  settfe  eanH  fnsi 
part  K-i  ST  ooM  wwalhar  tear  vkk^  I  ^d  -iiiauwl  131  ik 
oa  of  the  heaia,  saad  tka  dtjing  «p  of  tfaa 

fha  na  a  <^M»*  rt  a  t^w  Mag  ^  Ti^     I  b^wi  Oa  dd 
acUar  to  aOow  hb  to  dove  h>m  o^  aad  mad  I 
«ftl«    K«IS    ■■■ia§        Ai  ftM   hi 

S^iHahl^Tia  the  aM^a.  tela  teto 
atO.     Hit 
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were  of  no  spniimental  sort.  Eipcrienoe  liad  taaght  him,  he  ftaid, 
that  it  waA  only  hy  wnlking  with  a  fow  disciplea  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet  that  he  had  io  enrly  years  been  able  to  win  the  conGdence  of 
tlte  Tillagers,  and  he  wa3  afraid  o£  impairing  his  influence  in  his  old 
age  l^  coming  among  them  in  any  less  simple  fonn. 

I  suspect  he  was  riglit.  Indeed  it  had  often  occurred  to  me  that 
we  ofGcials,  hy  oiir  horses  and  rettnties  of  well-dressed  fiervantE^, 
always  give  the  native  soibor  a  fear  that  he  is  intruding — a  fear 
which  oaly  the  greatest  administrators,  like  Laurence  and  Malcolm, 
and  the  greatest  missionaries,  like  Carey  and  DuiT.  have  quite  over- 
oome.  I  urged,  however,  the  waste  of  half  a  week  away  from  his 
beloved  dictionary  iu  doing  by  bullocks  what  horses  oonld  accomplish 
In  a  half-dozen  houre.  The  risks  to  his  little  girl  from  se\-eral  days' 
exposure  so  late  iu  the  season  in  a  country  cart,  with  only  a  thin 
covering  from  the  sun,  were  also  considerable.  In  the  end  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  so  my  tents  went  off*  In  the  after- 
noon, and  next  nioming  we  started  at  daybreak. 

At  that  time  I  nwd  on  my  district  tours,  when  not  riding,  a  ii^'hfc 
strong  Stanhope  which  I  hod  bought  during  a  three  months'  holiday 
in  Australia,  broad  enough  to  go  down  the  steep  banks  of  the 
gullies  without  overturning.  Its  width  allowed  the  little  girl  to  sit 
between  tlie  old  man  and  myself  on  the  front  seat,  and  it  was  pretty 
to  see  how  the  shy  child  grew  into  a  bright  and  observant  companion. 
During  rhp  first  ten  miles  she  watched  the  horses  working,  without  a 
word.  When  we  paused  at  the  end  of  the  stage  for  our  second  pair, 
and  to  have  coffee  under  a  tree,  her  small  motherly  cares  for  her 
father  were  very  pathetic. 

Not  less  touching  wero  her  surprise  and  delight  at  the  modest 
preparations  which  hnd  been  made  for  her  comfort  on  our  next  halt, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  was  one  of  tlie  ordinar\'  wayside 
mango-groves  used  for  camping  hy  the  district  officers  on  tour.  But 
the  trees  were  in  full  flower,  and  my  people,  with  tlie  native's  natural 
politeness,  hud  tried  to  make  her  little  tent  pretty.  Her  eiclamatious 
of  pleasure  at  finding  her  old  nurse,  who  had  come  on  an  hour  earlier 
in  my  dogcart,  and  her  little  zinc  bath,  with  her  fancy  workbn^ket 
aod  a  story-book  and  some  llowers  on  a  mioiature  wicker-table.  "  just 
aa  if  she  was  at  home,"  spoke  of  a  childhood  passed  iu  ignorance  of 
ilio&a  petty  attentions  which  are  a  matU^r  of  course  to  Engliish 
chtldn-n  in  ludia. 

AU  forenoon  the  servants,  proud  of  their  unwouted  charge  but 
rather  anxious,  were  trotting  after  her  with  a  sun-umbrella  as  tdie 
poppwl  in  and  out  of  the  tents,  in  the  shade  of  the  thick  green 
foliage.  Xow  it  was  the  finit  relay  of  horses  marching  into  the 
grove,  and  she  most  go  forth  and  see  them  fed.  Then  it  was  the 
aeoond  pair  being  sent  off  to  wait  for  ua  on  the  road,  and  she  must 
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j^Ire  them  a  ]>futing'  plateful  of  chopped  sugnr-cano.  Hot  ianmne- 
mble  disooTprieH  amoog  the  bloesoui-tfulfn  trees,  aboafc  the  ttquirrds, 
and  tho  HiLsliing  Bcolding  jay?,  and  the  very  haman  antics  of  the  lon^ 
tailed  monkeys,  and  a  harmless  water-snake  who  had  landed  from  » 
neighbouring  pond  to  warm  himself  in  tho  spring  sunahine,  yrcn 
poured  forth  every  few  mioutos  Xo  her  fatlier  wlio  repost^  in  my  lent 
Tho  old  man  forgot  his  unfmished  work  at  home,  and  tho  troubleMnie 
task  awaiting  bim  on  the  morrow,  and  listened  to  h^r  swift  succesnoa 
of  news  from  ontaide  with  a  pleasure  scarcely  lesa  childlike  than  her 
own.  After  lancheon  she  read  him  to  sleep,  and  then  plied 
fingem  silently  over  some  small  feminine  industty,  watching 
aligbtetit  movement.  It  wad  the  brotc(.'n  sleep  of  anxyrus  old  age. 
he  stai'ted  or  muttered,  she  at  oncv  went  un  reading  at  tlie 
wherv  ahe  had  lefi  off,  and  the  uneasy  dreamer  without  opcQing  his 
vyeii  became  calm  at  the  sonnd  uf  her  voice. 

^Vheu  at  length  he  awoke,  her  quick  little  dirinotioiis  of  his  wants, 
and  the  way  in  which  she  gently  but  effectively  took  charge  of  our 
comforts,  were  very  sweet.      One  might  have  suppoeed  that  ahe  bad 
all  her  life  btsen  accustomed  to  make  afternoon  tea  for  two  gentlcmrti 
under  tho  door-llap  of  a  tent.     On  onr  third  stage  of  t«n  miles  in 
cool  of  the  evening,  she  had  become  such  n  friend  of  the  horses 
she  held  the  reins.     Befoi-e  the  fourth  stage  was  over,  her  littlo  haul,, 
weaned  out  with  the  excitement  of  tho  long  day,  was  sonnd  asleep  on 
lu-r  father's  shoulder.     As   wo  spkshed  through   the   river,   beyi 
which  slione  the  n-indows  of  tht(  Factory  where  we  were  to  rest  for 
night,  she  opened  her  eyes  wonderingly  on  the  shallow  lino  uf  w 
silvered  over  by  the  moonlight.     Ilien  murmuring  "  Hiiw  beautifnl 
sh<-   nestled  closer  to   her  father  and  fell  over  again  in  a  moment*^ 
Presently  the  horses  were  straining  up  the  high  river-bank,  and  we 
carried  her  wn4)ped  up  in  a  shawl,  but  still  lost  asleep,  amid  tho  ret 
glarr  of  torches,  and  the  hearty  grcetdugs  of  our  host,  into  the  ancaen 
Factory. 


mra. 


m. 


The  Partikh  op  Tnt  Peciplc. 

The  Factory  was  a  fortified  enclosure  of  tJie  last  centi  hod 

upon    tbe  lofty  river-bank.       Massive    buttresses    had    !■  i  iLi 

many  angled  walls  and  bastions  against  the  current  UQlU  fift;^J 
years  ago,  when  the  channel  writhed  itself  across  to  I  he  opposite  tidal 
cif  its  brood  bed,  leaving  the  foundations  high  and  dry  in  the  air.j 
During  the  rainy  season  the  floods  still  dashed  against  the  outworka.! 
But  throughout  eight  moutha  of  the  year,  one  looked  down  &om  tho 
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bAttlomt^nta   on  a   distant   thread  of  irator  gliatouing  amid  a  wide 
«xpan»  of  Rand. 

it  had  beenoue  of  tbii  East  India  Company's  earliest  silk  FActorias 
in  Bengal,  planted  on  the  edge  of  a  forest  ref^on,  which  yielded  the 
dalicate  fabrics  worn  in  tht^  Imperial  Reraglio.  Fot'tiSed  alikn  against 
the  river  anil  tlto  hill-tribes,  it  b<^cftme  a  safe  place  for  merchandise 
and  indaBtrj-  daring  thf  breaking  up  of  thi-  Maghal  djTiastj'.  Settle- 
ments of  silk  weavers  had  clusterHHi  iindc^r  ita  walls,  and  the  snrroaud-- 
iug  jungle  waa  gradaalty  thrust  back  Vfore  an  advancing  semicircle 
of  mulberry  cultivation.  When  the  Kast  India  Compauy  retired 
{mm  trade  to  concentrate  its  energies  on  government,  the  old  Factoiyf 
with  ita  adjacent  lauds,  was  purchased  for  a  small  price  by  au  Ifalian. 
This  worthy  urtisau  had  been  brought  out  to  instract  the  CouiiKuiy's 
Kilk-workers  in  better  methods  of  treating  the  cocoons,  and  after 
faithful  st'H'ice  to  his  Honourable  Masters  found  hinisolf  in  his 
old  age  making  a  fortune  for  himself.  His  first  thought  was  to 
obtain  the  companionship  of  a  fellow-countrymou  in  his  exile,  and 
mt  the  same  time  \*>  render  tliauks  to  our  Lady  of  Siena  for  his  good 
lack.  He  aa-oraplisht-d  Iwtli  oliji-cfcs  h^  sending  for  his  m-phew,  one 
of  those  kindly  peasants  dipped  in  ink  ^Yho  then  formed  the  rank  and 
61^  of  the  Italian  priosthnotl. 

The  yonog  kinsman  provL^d  to  be  a  man  with  plenty  of  rustic 
shrewdn^s.  and  ho  made  himself  quite  at  home  among  the  hnsband- 
inen.  Indeed,  those  hnmble  landowners  were  exactly  the  class  amid 
whom  hi-  had  been  bom  and  bronght  np  in  Tuscany.  He  won  their 
goodwill  by  stamping  oat  a  troublesome  disease  of  the  silkworms, 
partly  by  improved  v«-ntUation,  bnt  visibly  juded  by  the  sprinkling  of 
boly-water  iu  the  bi-eoding  sheds,  and  by  a  procession  througli  tho 
mnlbeny  (letds,  himself  marching  at  the  head  with  the  Ho»t  and 
a  censer,  lustily  chanling  a  Latin  psnim.  The  simple  folk  saw  no 
harm  in  adding  the  pretty  stucco  Lady,  whom  he  had  set  up  in  an 
outhouse,  to  the  other  deitie^i  which  they  propitiated  at  various  vtages 
of  the  cultivatiun.  Ou  the  death  of  his  uncle  thewhule  conceiii  come 
under  his  pastoral  sway.  His  peoplo  willingly  paid  him  the  little 
oompliment  vf  bringing  their  babies  to  him  to  be  baptized,  the  more 
gladly  lui  \w  tied  u  kdiuU  silver  coin  round  the  neck  of  each  infant 
Christian,  lie  att^-mpted  no  tlighls  in  ortlioJoJcy,  bat  was  quietly 
happy  to  see,  on  each  of  the  greater  festivals  of  the  Church,  an  iooreas- 
iog  throng  uf  devuttTs,  arrayed  in  their  holiday  garments,  streaming 
in  to  hiy  their  rueemar}*  garlaiids  befoE'e  Uis  tinsel  shrine. 

Ho.  in  liis  turn,  passed  away  at  a  ripe  age,  and  the  Calcutta  firm 
who  next  bought  the  Factory  found  to  their  surprise'  that  they  had  a 
Christian  population  en  their  hands.  The  Scottish  gentleman  at  tho 
hmd  of  the  buBiness  engaged  an  elderly  disciple  from  tho  Senunpur 
Mission  to   look  ader  the  villagers,  and   having   thus  satisfied   hts 
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otmactencd  troutlecl  Lunself  no  farther  in  the  matter.  Th*  eW^riy 
disciple  wttlt^d  down  in  sleek  and  friendly  comfort  amODg  hits  isolottd 
flock  ;  his  BaptUt  theology  hut  little  mterfering  with  the  canUan 
Bomanitim  lell  behind  hy  the  Italian  priest. 

When  the  Company  of  Jeeus  asstimed  the  actire  diarge  of  tbej 
Catholic  communitiea  in  Lower  Bengal,  they  sent  an  agtfnt  to  repoitl 
on  this   lapbed  settlement.     Their  misiiioner  found  the  WUagerv  in' 
contented  enjoyment  of  a  union  of  Christian  and  liindn  ritea,  vny 
efHoacioiiB  for  bringing  seasonable  rain,  far  preventing  blight  among 
the  alkworms,  and  for  propitiating  the  many  local  deities  who  coo- 
cemed  themselves  with  the  molberry  cultivation.     The  chief  alga  of] 
their  Catholic  faitJi  was  the  firing  of  the  three  old  Factory  cannoo. 
named  the  Father,  the  Mother,  and  the  Son,  on  Kaster  moming  and 
Trinity  Sunday.     The  acute  Jesuit  also  thought  he  detected  a  relic 
of    apostolic  teaching  in  a   sort  of   spell  n^  over  the   sick  when 
adniinisfcering  medicine,  Patan  Soahltm  Keshan  SfifJ-m — opparently  tt 
diversion  for  patholc^oa)  purposes  of  the  Pater  neater  qtii  es  in  coilit. 

By  one  of  thoee  seeming  misapplications  of  fopoo  which  oocnr  from 
time  to  time  in  the  histoty  of  the  Jesnit  Missions,  a  man  of  h!gl 
colturo  was  sent  to  revivo  ^e  faith  in  the  little  Bilk-waaving  Mttl»-j 
nent.      After  earning  fame  as  a  mathematical  professor  in  the  semi-i 
uarics  of  the  Order  in  Belginm  and  at  Rome,  Father  Jerome  had  bir«i ; 
brought  oat  to  India  to  fill  a  similar  post  in  Saint  Xavier'a  College  at 
Calcutta.      Whether  aa  a  discipline  in    hnmiHtr,  or  as  a  jKrriod  of' 
seqoestered  self-preparation  for  the  great  office  afterwards  laid   upon 
him,  or  for  what  other  reason  I  know  not,  ha  was  suddi^nly  depntnl 
to  the  petty  colony  of  jungle  Christians  on  the  river-bank.      But  if  Ouf 
Company  of  Jesus  makes  a  mistake,  its  sons  labour  to  justify  ita  nctiou. 
In  !ux  years  Father  Jerome  changed  the  whole  spiritual   life  of  that 
isolated  community. 

He  had   given    shelter  during  a  famine  to  a  couple  of  hundred] 
orphans,  baptizing  tbem  promptly,  and  feeding  them,  educating  tiifat,  j 
and  bringing  theia  op  to  husbandry  or  handicrafts,  with  the  help  of' 
the  modest  rupee  a  month  which   the  Govi-mment  allowed  pi*r  htad 
for  their  maintenance.      By  the  laboor  of  tfaoh-  nilling  boyish  Itondo 
he  built  a  church.     The  Factory  granted  n  plot  of  arid  ground  on  tbr  mt. 
high  river-bank  :  one  part  of  which  he  tamed  into  a  brickheld,  while  V 
the  other  served  as  a  site.     The  hill  Raja,  with  Ilindu  bcnevoleDce  t^ 
religious  men  of  whatever  faith,  allowed  aa  much  timlier  from  the 
forest  as  was  wanted  for  the  rafters  and  porch.     At  the  head  of  fai^i 
juvenile  band  the  Jesuit  Father  explored  the  torrent  beds  and  guUicmJ 
and  collcct<-d  a    store  of    the  noilular  limestone  which  makn  anch 
i-Apital  mortar.    In  five  years,  niuuiled  by  a  single  grown-up  lutiwn,  he 
had  enacted  a  cfanrcb  of  no  mean  proportions,  with  a  Mrgin  in  \Ao*\ 
and  gold  in  the  nioho  of  the  belfry,  conRpicuons  for  miles  up  and  dawn 
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the  long  rirer^reach.     The  brickfield  had  be«n  tnmed  into  the  Priest's 
Tanic,  well  stocked  Tfith  fish,  and  yielding  euwigh  water  to  beep  green 
littlp  graveyard. 

Bat  with  his  prosperity  came  sorrow,  For  the  ScotUnii  £rm  in 
iilcutta,  scandalized  at  its  villagers  being  turned  again  into  Papietti, 
f^Ought  the  help  of  the  Old  Missionary  of  the  PlHirict,  and  persuaded 
hitn  to  send  a  more  aotlre  Protestant  ptistor  to  takf  charge  of  the 
strayed  llock.  "  Trafalgar "  Douglas  interfered  unwillingly,  I'or  he 
privately  believed  that  tbw  change  had  been  on  the  whole  I'or  good. 
But  having  consented,  he  gavi*  hLs  beat  man  for  the  work— the  young 
Hnihman  preacher  whow  elo(|aenco  hiul  struck  me  at  Ihr  missinnarj* 
encampment  in  the  forest  glade.  For  a  time  his  youthful  enthnsiasm 
carried  things  before  him,  and  when  the  failing  health  of  Mr.  Douglas 
led  to  his  recall  to  the  District  headquarters,  he  left  the  weaving 
settlement  on  the  nver-bank  divided  into  two  religious  parties.  His 
snoceBSDr^  a  native  preacher  of  lower  caste,  quarrelled  with  the  Jesnit 
priest.  The  result  w&^  a  series  of  petty  disturbances,  ending  in  nu 
■fiirar  on  Kaster  morning,  when  both  factions  asserted  svith  club^ 
and  rosty  spears  their  claim  of  priority  to  fire  off  the  three  old 
cannon. 

On  onr  first  evening  at  the  Factory,  the  Catholic  ch'rgyman.  as  the 
only  othf  r  European  in  the  place,  was  duly  invited  to  dinner.  Daring 
our  slow  progress  through  the  preserved  salmon  and  tinned  ^n/j*.*, 
the  gram-fed  mutton,  and  the  fattened  tnrkey  and  Yorkshire  ham, 
which  the  hospitable  planter  lavished  on  the  long-drawn-out  repast. 
Fatter  Jerome  attracted  us  equally  by  an  extreme  gontJeness  of 
manner,  and  by  his  vnried  and  interesting  talk.  One  felt  in  Europe 
again,  notwithstanding  tiie  punkah  waving  orerheatl.  He  gave  the 
impression  of  a  penetrating  inteJligencej  but  of  a  diffident  nature — a 
self-contained  observer  who  had  come  in  contact  with  many  historicnt 
people,  but  who  seemed  stranded  in  middle  life,  a  resigned  und  lonely 
man. 

The  little  girl,  who  now  emerged  from  her  evening  sleep,  hungry 
and  very  wide  awake,  was  quickly  won  by  his  half-shy  friendliness  and 
■worn,  delicate  face.  'ITie  Old  Missionary  watched  him  with  grave 
Scottish  courtesy  from  nnder  his  sagacious  white  eyebrows,  bat  wan 
too  tired  at  Brst  to  take  part  in  the  conversation.  AIYer  dinner  tbf 
clergymen  n^tired  with  their  cheroots  to  the  veranda,  where  the  child 
fell  fast  aslfep  again  in  her  father's  arms,  until  her  nurse  carrietl  hi-r 
off.  The  planter,  jierhaps  thinking  that  the  two  good  men  would  learn 
to  know  each  other  more  easily  without  the  prasence  of  third  i«rtiep, 
engaged  me  in  a  game  of  Napoleon.  Somewhat  to  my  surpiise.  the 
two  padres  were  still  in  deep  converse  in  the  moonlit  veranda  over- 
hanging the  river  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  the  Polico  Inspector  was  with  me  at  daybreak,  with 
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his  official  entnes  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  viUagd  during  the 
past  moiitlis.  They  showed  that  thiugs  were  wone  than  I  had  »op- 
pow-d,  and  that  Ihf  religious  affi-ay  was  rhe  ontconie  of  dtnper  canKs 
of  disttirhonce.  Tho  trath  ia  that  the  people  had  ont^niwn  the  rilloge 
lands.  As  long  as  the  silk  Factory  prosp<'red,  the  high  profilj?  af  the 
mull>errj'  culiivaLion  kept  them  in  tok*rable  comfort.  But  the  keener 
oompetition  of  Italy  and  France  was  hoginning  to  toll  on  the  eUk-pro- 
duction  of  Bengal,  and  many  of  the  mulberry  fields  hod  been  plouirhed 
up  for  tlu-  ii'As  hicratire  rice-crop.  Tho  old  families  of  the  liaui]>4.,  who 
still  clung  to  their  inutberry  cultivation,  were  for  ttio  most  part  Roman 
Catholics — Ihf  df'scfiulaiits  of  the  original  wearing  settlement  tn  tie 
da\-s  of  the  Kiist  India  (^'ompany.  The  poorer  rice-growt-rs  were  gene^ 
rally  IVotestants,  and  tliey  bitterly  complained  that  tho  mnlberrf  eu- 
closurefi,  on  the  plea  of  the  former  village  custom,  raonopoliaj  tlu 
water-supply  of  the  hamlets  Before  tho  tCastcr  riot  over  thp  three 
old  gnns,  there  had  been  a  dozen  fights  alwut  cutting  the  irrigatinu 
channt'ls.  The  planter,  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  capital  fellow,  hot 
withal  a  cautious  EdinbTirgh  man  who  represented  the  Calcutta  fira, 
had  done  his  best  to  keep  things  quiet.  He  prudently  stood  aloof, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  quarrel  ttiok  a  n^ligious  turn. 

I  was  sitting  in  u  puzzled  mood,  with  the  Police  Day-book  and 
village  map  before  me,  when  the  Old  Missionary  tapped  on  the  o)wa 
door  and  asked  if  I  could  spare  a  few  minutes.  I  gladly  Iwgged  hiw 
to  come  ID,  u&  a  man  in  perplesaty  welcomes  any  diversion  wliich  {>08t- 
poues  the  process  of  makiug  up  his  mind.  But  instead  of  accepting 
the  profTered  choir,  my  old  fnend  stood  erect  on  the  oUier  side  of  the 
writing-tuble,  and,  without  preface,  said: 

"  Mr.  Ormistou,  I  urn  come  to  make  a  rtrquoet.  1  oummuncd  long 
-with  Mr.  Jerome  lust  night,  and  I  found  hitu  u  rij^hleuut^  man.  And 
this  morning  in  my  prayers  the  words  were  bonie  upon  mo:  *  Let 
there  bo  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  Ibee,  and  betwtfen  my 
herdmen  and  thy  herdnxm ;  for  we  bo  brpthr.'D.  Is  not  the  wholtf 
land  before  thee?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou 
will  lake  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart 
to  the  riijlil  hand,  then  T  will  go  l«  the  lofl.'  I  ank  you,  Mr.  OrmistuiL 
not  to  deal  with  (his  matter,  but  to  leave  it  to  him  and  mo," 

I  felt  rather  sceptical  about  settling  a  case,  clearly  provided  for  fay 
the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  on  the  basis  of  U^xts  out  of  Cit^iesb; 
80  1  replied  : 

*•  Bnt,  Mr.  Douglas,  what  if  he  declines?" 

"Then, sir,  God's  will  bo  done.  But  I  ask  yon  to  n-membcr  fhat 
for  forty  years  my  people  have  never  been  eeen  in  the  I'nlifi-  Courts. 
and  I  trust,  with  God's  help,  that  they  will  not  be  siten  there  in  toy 
old  age." 

1  reflected  for  a  minnte,  with  a  gron-ing  sense  of  tho  ttnUkelthood 
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of  bis  6ucc«flB,  but  also  with  a  growing  reBp«oi  and  pity  for  the  brave 
old  man,  Ix^fure  answenDg: 

'"Very  well,  Mr.  DongloB.  1  can  take  no  oognixance  of  your 
privnte  arrangements  wilh  Futher  Jerome.  But  1  have  some  business 
in  the  hill-countiy,  and  I  shall  go  away  for  three  days.  When  I 
come  back»  if  everything  is  settled,  well  and  good.  If  not,  I  must  do 
what  seems  needful." 

Th«  Old  Missionary  bowed  in  silence,  althoogh  his  lips  moved.  1 
only  realized  by  the  trembling  of  bis  thin  long  Bngcrs,  which  bod 
nnconscioTisly  clasped  tb6  edge  of  the  table,  that  an  intervit^w  which 
bad  been  to  me  merely  an  ordinary  matter  of  boainess.  bad  bfcu  to 
bim  a  gruat  strain  und  a  great  n^Iief. 

I  went  oat  at  once  into  the  compound  of  tbe  Factoi^',  where  the 
villagent  were  sittiog  nnder  trees,  waiting  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
newly  arrirtfd  magistrate.  After  the  customary  civilities,  I  lold  them 
that  I  ha»l  heard  of  their  misdeeds,  and  called  on  each  faction  to 
point  out  fire  ringleaders  on  the  other  side.  When  tbe  t«o  stood 
before  me,  and  1  had  learned  from  the  lV>Ucf  Inspector  that  tbey  were 
tbe  principal  disturbei-s,  I  briefly  told  them  that  i.  was  going  for  tbree 
days  into  the  hill-country,  and  on  my  return  would  lii^tea  to  their 
complaints  on  the  8]>ot;  but  that  meanwhile,  if  any  afl'ray  took  place,  tbe 
police  would  march  those  ten  men,  with  nuy  others  engaged,  across 
the  district  to  be  tric^  at  my  headquarters'  Conrt.  Xeedleea  to  say. 
ihey  assured  me  that  nothing  would  happen  to  bring  such  iibame  to 
the  village.  So  with  a  doubtful  mind,  yet  not  without  a  half-hopo 
that  1  bad  done  u  fair  morning's  work,  I  come  in  ont  of  the  sun  for 
A  hasty  bath  befon.'  breakfast  at  eleven  o'clock. 

During  that  ample  meal,  which  the  Ben^id  planter  knows  how  to 
augment  into  a  3iigh  function  of  hia  hospitablo  day,  my  host  offered  to 
ride  nn  aft<''moon's  march  with  me  into  the  forost.  Within  an  hour 
bis  trackerii  had  gone  off  to  me>  if  they  could  get  news  of  game,  and 
a  joyfnl  p(me  comit^tus  of  all  the  low  castes  in  the  village  was  assem- 
bliog  on  the  chance  of  sport  a  scort^  of  mih-a  off,  next  morning.  I 
si'nt  on  a  mounted  orderly  to  the  hill  Raja  to  say  1  would  reach  his 
ftwrt  tbo  following  evening.  We  rode  Ijve-and.twenty  miles  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  slept  a  few  hour*  imd*^r  a  tree,  and  w.-re  lucky  enough 
to  cot  c'fl'  a  tiger  in  a  guUy  on  bis  way  back  from  hist  drink  before 
sunrise  to  his  higher  retreats.  Then  we  drew  tbe  jungle,  and  the 
Waters  returned  home  rejoiciug  in  four  di.*er,  a  iKtpnrdess.  and  a 
laolley  bag  of  small  game.  The  planter  galloped  back  to  tbe  Facton** 
in  time  for  his  midday  breakfast,  and  I  went  on  with  some  of  my 
people  to  the  Raja's  fort. 

Th'*  business  there  easily  arranged  itself.     The  phui(«r,  finding  the 
Ik  Factory  growing  Iobs  profitable,  Iiad  invented  a  trade  in  861-wood 
fldeopers,  which  he  floated  down  the  river  to  the  railway  daring  the 
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rains.  The  dispute  between  the  Raja  and  his  fief-holders,  although 
complicated  b^  encounters  between  their  men  and  mutual  reprisals  is 
forest-baming,  was  really  a  question  of  the  fair  division  among  Uiem 
of  the  new  and  unforeseen  value  of  their  woods.  As  the  tract  lay  on 
the  Non-Regulation  frontier  of  the  district,  and  the  disputants  wen  a 
simple  hiU-people,  they  had  a  long  day's  inconsequential  wrangle,  and, 
when  well  tired  out,  harmoniously  accepted  my  award.  Their  retora 
to  friendship  was  celebrated  hy  a  big  shoot  in  the  jungle,  with  much 
pomp  of  elephants  in  tinsel  trappings  and  albino-like  horses  with  {uuk 
tails,  but  too  noisy  for  serious  sport.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  I  returned  to  the  Factory. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  back,"  said  the  planter,  as  I  dismounted.    "Bat 
you  have  missed  a  curious  sight.     Since  you   left  they  have  been 
holding  a  sort  of  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  with  the  villagers 
swarming  about  in  their  best  clothes,  like  the  country  ministers  and 
elders  on  the  Edinburgh  Mound  in  the  fourth  week  of  May.-    The 
npshot  of  it  all  was  that  either  the  Protestants  or  the  Catholics  umst 
hive  off;  but  which  were  to  go  ?     The  Catholics  had  their  mulberry 
gardens  and  their  new  church ;  the  Protestants  their  rice-fields  and 
most  of  the  village  cattle.     Father  Jerome  came  out  strong.     He  got 
his  people  into  the  church  and  kept  them  there  till  he  worked  tftein 
up  to  the  pitch  of  buying  out  the  others.     The  fat  grain  mercbant 
brought  a  bag  of  rupees,  the  mulberry-growers  dug  up  their  hordai of 
coin,  and  the  women  threw  their  ornaments  in  a  heap  before  the  altar. 
I  had  no  idea  there  was  such  a  weight  of  bangles  in  the  village.   Thea 
they  held  a  council  of  five,  the  padres  sitting  with  them,  and  valued 
the  rice-growers'  holdings.     They  were  at  it  pretty  well  for  two  day* 
and  two  nights,  and  this  morning  everything  was  settled,  and  tie 
sealed  b^s  of  silver  are  locked  up  for  safe  keeping  in  my  treasury," 

"  How  did  Mr.  Douglas  manage  to  get  tbe  Protestants  to  agree  to 
move  ?" 

"  That  old  man  is  marvellous  !  Jerome's  word  was  law  with  his  own 
people.  But  Douglas  is  almost  a  stranger  here,  and  when  the  Pro- 
testant rice-growers  saw  their  way  to  a  good  bargain  they  stood  oat  for 
higher  terms.  The  women,  too,  raised  a  lamentation  at  quitting  their 
old  homes,  where  they  have  not  had  one  foil  meal  a  day  during  the  last 
three  years.  Yesterday  everything  seemed  hopeless.  But  I  never 
saw  a  man  like  Mr.  Douglas,  for  quietly  putting  down  his  will.  He 
seemed  to  speak  with  an  aathority  they  dared  not  resist.  1  myself, 
when  passing  the  open  door  of  their  convonticle,  felt  half  afraid  of  the 
gaunt  old  prophet,  with  his  determined  face,  and  white  hair,  and  lean 
outstretched  arm,  as  he  stood  haranguing  them." 

"  Still,  they  were  within  their  rights." 

"  That  may  be.     All  that  I  know  is,  that  by  yesterday  afternoon 
he  had  won  the  besfr  of  the  Protestants  to  his  views.     They  gradoally 
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ihowed  the  rest  what  fools  they  would  be  to  lose  what  is  really  a  very 
vood  chance  for  them.  To  the  jangle  herdsmen  with  cattle  bnt  no 
toldings,  and  to  the  landless  labourers,  Mr.  Douglas  promised  a  sum 
k>  each  family,  enough  to  set  up  a  hut  and  buy  a  plough.  I  hope  the 
poor  old  gentleman  can  afibrd  it,  for  he  seems  to  hare  no  ready  cash, 
md  has  given  me  a  power  to  sell  out  his  Gtovemment  paper  in 
Calcntta.  In  the  end  the  malcontents  had  to  give  in — their  breath 
Eairly  squeezed  oat  of  them  between  the  sensible  people  who  were 
satisfied  with  a  fair  offer,  and  the  herdsmen  and  landless  families  who 
law  their  chance  of  bettering  themselves  in  life." 

"  But  where  are  they  to  get  the  land  ?  It  needs  a  long  purse  to 
break  up  old  forest." 

"  That's  true,  and  if  they  had  to  take  in  the  jungle  on  this  side  of 
the  river,  they  would  make  a  poor  thing  of  it.  But  we  have  three 
rillages  on  the  other  bank,  within  the  old  Factory  grant,  which  were 
demolished  by  wild  elephants  fifty  years  ago.  The  elephants  have 
disappeared  off  the  face  of  the  earth  since  the  road  was  made  through 
tiie  hilI-KX>untry.  But  as  long  as  the  mulberries  and  silkworms  paid 
well,  it  was  not  worth  our  while  to  resettle  those  out-lying  villages. 
When  the  people  ploughed  down  the  pasture  on  this  side  of  the  river 
for  rice,  they  began  to  use  the  other  bank  for  grazing  their  buffaloes. 
We  have  taken  care,  however,  to  prevent  any  rights  growing  up,  so 
that  the  land  is  still  waiting  for  settlement.  A  half  of  it  is  enough 
for  them  at  present,  and  of  course  the  Factory  gives  the  seed  for  the 
first  year,  and  the  land  during  the  next  two  years  free  of  rent" 

*'  And  how  about  the  dispute  and  the  three  cannon?" 

"  Oh,  that  was  the  least  pai-t  of  the  business.  Luckily  neither  side 
had  lodged  a  complaint,  so  the  police  need  not  take  notice  of  a  few 
broken  heads  which  are  now  mended,  unless  they  get  orders  to  do  bo. 
Lost  night  tlie  two  factions  joined  in  a  village  feast  of  friendship  and 
farewell.  Poor  Jerome,  who  has  never  had  a  rupee  beyond  his  daily 
food  since  he  came  here,  somehow  produced  two  goats.  Mr.  Douglas 
asked  me  for  a  sheep,  aud  the  row  and  tom-tomming  went  on  to  the  small 
hours.  This  morning  the  headmen  of  both  sides  came  and  begged 
the  old  cannon  from  me.  One,  they  set  up  as  a  pillar  on  this  bauk; 
another  they  have  buried  in  the  sand  halfway  across ;  and  the  third 
is  to  be  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  at  the  spot  where  the  new  village 
will  be  built.  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  people  started  half  an  hour  ago 
to  mark  out  the  laud  and  begin  some  mat  huts,  bo  that  they  can  com- 
mence ploughing  as  soon  as  thc^  first  rain  comes." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  tlie  veranda  looking  down  on  the  river. 
Father  Jerome  was  leaning  over  the  balustrade  at  the  farther  comer, 
apparently  too  rapt  in  his  own  thoughts  to  observe  our  arrival.  Nearly 
halfway  across,  a  long  line  of  men  and  women  and  cattle  were  moving 
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slowly  through  the  heavy  sand  ;  the  tall  form  of  the  Old  Hiflstonaiy  in 
front,  hand  in  hand  with  his  little  girl.  When  they  came  to  tlie  ahalloir 
channel,  we  saw  a  group  run  forward  and  bry  to  raise  him  np,  in 
order  to  carry  him  over.  Bnt  he  refused,  and  lifting  his  child  in  His 
arms,  stepped  into  the  stream.  As  he  reached  the  middle,  the 
rays  of  the  setting  son  flashed  across  the  water  to  ns,  throwing  a 
glory  aroond  the  grand  gaunt  flgnre  erect  nnder  its  harden.  The 
pilgrim  band  slowly  filed  through  what  seemed  to  be  a  river  of  li^t. 
When  their  feet  touched  the  dry  expanse  of  sand  on  the  ol^er  side, 
they  raised  the  Evening  Hymn  to  a  plaintive  Bengali  air ;  and  bnrat 
forth  into  the  triumphant  thanksgiving  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm, 
as  they  began  to  ascend  the  steep  distant  bank.  We  silently  watched 
the  last  of  them  disappear  under  the  jangle  which  fringed  its  hi^ 
ridge,  already  fading  into  the  night.  On  turning  round  I  saw  Father 
Jerome  rising  from  hia  knees  at  the  further  etxd  of  the  veranda.  His 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

{Tobteondudtd.) 
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THE  Battle  of  tlie  Music-halls,  that  started  with  such  furious 
energy,  baa  calmly  subsided  into  an  amicable  compromise.  It 
is  neither  won  nor  lost.  Night  has  descended  on  the  opposing  hosts,  a 
tmce  has  been  called,  wounds  have  to  be  bonnd  np,  harsh  words  recalled, 
rash  impetuosity  repented,  and  public  opinion  happily  held  in  greater 
tolerance  and  respect.  Lord  Rosebery  has  poured  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  Mr.  M'Dougall  and  Mr.  Charrington,  who  were  foremost  in 
the  fight,  have  retired  to  their  tents,  confident  as  ever,  to  repolish 
their  armour  and  wash  away  the  stains  of  their  desperate  encounter; 
proprietors  and  managers  and  capitalists  are  sending  up  a  cry  of 
thankfulness  that  they  have  been  mercifully  delivered  from  the  snare 
that  was  set  for  them  and  are  permitted,  if  not  to  repent  their  rash- 
ness, at  least  to  reflect  on  the  danger  of  their  position ;  Pietists  tind 
Agnostics,  CoDservatives  and  Free-traders,  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  modern  amusement,  and  those  who  remain  as  ignorant  of 
it  as  children,  have  sulkily  shaken  hands,  not  always  with  a  very 
good  grc.ce,  but,  bo  far  as  the  impartial  observer  can  discern,  the 
matter  in  dispute  remains  precisely  where  it  was  before  the  conflict 
began. 

Thc«e  ridiculous  old  Acts  of  Parliament  that  govern  the  modem 
music-hall,  and  check  salutary  reform,  condemned  and  laughed  out  of 
court  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  twenty  years. 
ago,  etill  burden  the  Statute-book — the  laughing-stock  of  the  nation. 
Amusement  houses  outside  the  licensed  playhouses,  to  the  surprise  and 
indignation  of  those  who  own  and  manage  them,  are  still  called 
"  disorderly  houses  "  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  privilege  of  assembling 
to  drink  and  smoke  is  still  denied  to  the  poor  man,  his  wife,  his 
daughter  and  their  respectable  friends,  unless  their  ears  are  to  be 
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poUotcd  and  their  souse  of  decency  outraged  by  iwngB  wbicb,  if  they 
are  not  absolately  &Uby,  are  deplorably  and  diBgustingly  rulgar.  Th* 
masic-hall  sketch,  tbe  wliolaeotne  eutertaiaing  interlude,  the  stoty  to 
action  of  manly  courage,  mutual  help,  Kngli&b  heroism,  and  honest 
endeavoar.  are  stiU  to  this  hour  forbidden  as  ''  disorderly  "  by  oar  | 
legialators,  and  ore  only  played  by  the  tacil  consent  of  (iieotre 
luaoagere.  and  by  an  unwritten  compromise  tbat  does  not  relieve  the 
music-hall  propnetor  from  the  craft  or  spitu  of  Ihe  informer,  or  thej 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  for  darinff  to  bo  honest  and  for  piving  thr 
people  exactly  tlio  kind  of  eniertaiDment  tht-y  require.  Total  aboli- 
tionists  of  plcaeuro  :  fanatics,  who  oontdder  that  the  ninsic-haU  ii 
obnoxious,  baRC,  and  demomHzing  in  pnnciple  and  shonld  be  flwepl 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  :  professors  of  religion,  who  selfishly  main* 
tain  that  the  only  true  relaxation  for  the  toiler  is  in  thn  6al\-ation  Army 
barrack  or  ihc  rini-hot  (IiiPpol-hnll :  niisaionniias-  who  see  tht*  curse  of 
coutamination  with  ungodline:3s  and  cannot  cuni  it  witbont  the  adrocac}'  ^ 
of  separation  :  total  abstainers,  who  have  trained  their  minds  to  aee  soul-  H 
min  and  social  degradation  in  every  gla»»  of  English  beer:  liberal- 
hearted  mt-n,  who  h<jni>4tly  bt-lieve  that  toil  mmrt  have  tht«  mlaxatiob 
of  barm1e!<^  pleasure,  that  good  music,  good  art.  healthy  aenriment, 
edifying  amusement  may  be  the  means  of  training  and  enconrnging 
to  higher  endeavour  better  men,  purer  womeu,  bftt*T  citiKens :  the 
fanatic  and  the  Socialist,  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  the  saved  and 
the  sinner — all — all  havn  had  their  say  on  this  ntal  C|neBtJon.  and  the 
up5liot  of  it  all  IK  that  the  London  County  Council  has  »rpokeu  with 
cdl  tlie  euei^  of  newborn  vigour;  that  public  attention  hatt  been! 
drawn  to  a  ecandal  that  has  been  Btnothered  up,  buried,  and  dis- 
turbed, and  been  laid  to  rest  again  acores  of  timca  Uiruugbout  the 
centary  ;  tbat  offending  maoagers  have  been  named;  that  a  year's 
grace  has  been  given,  and  that  uuIcbh  logialaiiou  follows  Lbia  rirtaoni 
excitement,  and  action  succeeds  talk,  wc  shall  bi^  in  precisely  ihe, 
same  position  next  year  as  we  are  at  this  minute. 

Unquestionably  a  grave  responsibility  rested  on  the  new  J^ndoo 
County  Council  when  they  took  ofiice.     They  had  a  diOicult)*  to  meet, 
and  ibey  were  compelled  to  meet  it  with  rusty  weapons.     All  pruM  I 
to  the  Councillors  for  tlieir  newborn  zeal,  for  their  houFU* -t^o-hoose 
visitation,  for  the.ir  personal  inspection,   fur  their  inu-rviews,   their 
shorthand  notes,  thdr  criticism  of  degrading  doggrel,  and  their  disgust 
at  unchecked  indecency ;  but  I  wish  they  could  have  appma<.'hed  their  < 
task  in  a  somewhat   more   liberal    and    independent  ^irit.      Mneh  j 
that  they   have   proclaimed  is  unfortunately  only   too   tme;    aoa»-i 
times  tboy  may  have  exaggerated  facts,  but  sometimes  also  they  baf* 
disguised  the  trnth ;  but  I  wish  I  could  be  convinced  that  the  mo«t 
prominent  of  these  mosic-haU  reformers  had  ever  studied  the  ijoratioa 
in    a   statesman-like  fashion,  that  they  had  followed  the  story  of 
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bhdr  difficalties,  trials,  and  rebaffs  for  the  past  forty  years.  1  wish 
I  could  persuade  earnest  men  like  Mr.  M'Douf^ll  that  the  mnaic-ball 
vna  founded  to  edify  and  not  to  debase,  and  that  the  debasement  and 
degradation  of  ilia  maaic-liaU  i^  due  to  the  supmene^  and  indilfer- 
eoce  of  our  legislators.  I  wish  I  could  gather  that  the  conscientiouB 
opponents  of  the  present  mnaic-balla  had  ever  studied  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Honae  of  Commons  (ordered  to  bo  printed,  28th 
June  1866)  that  threshed  out  the  qacstton  and  reported  in  favour  of 
free-trade  and  fair-play.  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  one  member  of 
the  London  County  Council  bad  got  up  to  contrast  the  London  of, 
say  1860.  with  the  London  of  16B9,  to  prove  on  iacontegtabte  evidence 
how  much  good  had  been  doue  in  spite  of  hindering  laiv,  to  show  how 
the  best  efTorts  of  the  most  honest  men  have  been  beaten  down  by 
indifference,  obstinacy,  and  prejudice  ;  to  declare  that  every  effort 
in  improvement  for  thirty  years  past  has  been  frustrated,  not  by  want 
of  endeavour,  but  by  want  of  legal  aid.  and  triumphantly  to  declare 
on  incontestable  eWdence  that  the  pioneers  of  the  music-hall  in  184S 
knew  what  they  were  about,  and  were  convinced  then,  oa  they  must 
be  convinced  now,  tliat  the  toiling  English  people  want  the  betit  for 
their  money  and  not  the  worst ;  pore  cntertainmtmte  and  not  filthy 
ones ;  good  music,  not  catchpeuny  trash  ;  poems  in  action,  not  weari- 
some niggers  with  eplay  fet-t  and  tt^ious  iteration ;  dramas  of  the 
hearth  and  home,  not  spangled  acrobats  or  hideous  contortiouists  ; 
ballads  and  glees,  old  uielodit-s  and  madrigaU,  not  the  shriek  of  the 
character  artist  or  the  asinine  bmying  of  the  lion  comiquo.  £ecti 
aiffnum  ! 

Here  is  a  paragraph  cut  out  of  the  Daily  TtUgraph  on  the  dny  that 
I  write.     Assertion  of  this  kind  is  worth  a  thousand  nrgnraentA  :— 

"  Sir  Edmund  Currie  mentioued  at  tlie  To>-nbee  Hail  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  eduoationa)  influence  of  the  People's  Palace.  Music,  he  olwtrvetl, 
given  two  years  jigo,  when  the  puUoo  was  opened,  would  not  do  for  the 
present  time,  and  the  toue  of  their  entertainments  had  to  be  eomrtantly 
raised.  Mr.  Orton  Bnidloy.  M.A..  the  musical  director.  Ppeaking  at  a 
meetio^of  Tonic  &(jl'fa  choirs,  stated  tbuttUe  fullest  audiences  were  attracted 
by  Otntorios  and  works  of  that  chamcter.  All  this  testiiuony  would  seem 
to  eocounige  the  music-luiU  proprietor  to  keep  '  hlxcelsior'  on  their 
banners." 

I  wish  that  all  those  who  conscientionBly  consider  that  the  modem 
mosic-hall  is  a  sink  of  iniquity,  and  as  such  is  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, and  who,  as  conscientiously,  protest  against  all  pleasure  as  a 
healthy  and  Intimate  form  of  enlightenment,  could  travel  back  with 
meoa  fai'  as  the  year  IdUO,  when  I  returned  to  my  native  [..ondon  again 
a  young  man,  no  longer  under  any  discipline,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses my  own  master.  What  did  I  find  in  Tx>ndon  m  the  year  1860 
Compared  to  now?  Why  depravity,  licrnce,  and  bnitality  in  tastf 
that  would  send  the  M'Dongalls  and  Charringtons  of  to-day  into  a 
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fit  of  relij^ions  frenzy.     The  "  nicfht  hcmseg  "  of  the  Uaym&rkrt:  wen 
open  until  any  hour  of  the  morning,  end  riot  nnd  rerebr  of  the  nuwfc 
debanchod  and  brutal  kind  were  carried  on  until  the  accusing  TioJet 
light  of  tljft  dawn.     The  nnsophistiic&ted  yonth  who  wanted  or  «u 
compelled  to  ftce  town,  vas  dragcred  abonta  pale,  neirelasa  spectre  to 
such  vile  dens  as  '•  Kat*  Hamilton's,"  "  Coney's,"  ••  Rose  Yonng's,"  <* 
to  a  brutal  plftcu  known  as  "  222  '*  or  tho  Piccadilly  Saloon.      There 
was  no  fun  there,  no   revelry,  no  gaiety,  nothing  bat   dull,   heavy, 
Houllosfl,  abominablo  depravity.    I  am  not  old  enough  1o  remember  tlK> 
worst  days  of  Erans's.  when  the  rt-finod  gentlemen  of  Englacil  sal 
solemnly  round  and  listened  to  songs  of  unadulterated  indecency  asd 
Hlth.  songs  50  degrading  tbat  Colonel  Newcome  took  Clive  by  the  arm 
and  boldly  miu"clied  out  of  these  caven  of  harmony,    liut  it  was  after  the 
year  18G0  that  1  was  taken  to  a  filthy  hole  called  the  "  Cider  Cellans"    j 
in  Maiden  Lane,  where  an  extremely  talented  man,  one  who  1^  bis  ■ 
great  gifts  aud  ready  wit  might  have  adorned  any  profession.  (^Ilcd 
"  Itenton  Kicholsou,"  presided  over  a  court  of  unblushing*  indi>ccncy 
and  depravity.     What  shrieks  of  horror  would  be  heard  now  if  the 
boys  of  to-day   were  tempted  to  Coal  Holes  or  Cider  Cellars,  or  Cf 
uiagistrates,  logislators,  and   County  Councillors  allowinl  them   lo  be 
introduced  to   mock    jadge-and-juiy  trials,  the  witty  depravity  of 
Baron  Kicholson,  the  C4>ckney  bestiality  of  the  '*  Protean  Witnpsa"— 
one  Brook.s— or  the  Poses  Plaatiques,  where  yon  could  see  lhi>  dmnken 
and  the  undressed  for  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  potsonomi  alcohol  known 
as  West-end  charopngne. 

But  already  in  18tiO — ninc-and-twenty  years  ago — the  rpvivalinn  Fn 
the  cause  of  order  and  decency  had  set  in.  Kvans's  snppi-r-rooins  in 
flovent  Garden  wen'  swr-ptand  gflriitshed,flnd  ''Paddy  Grc^^n"  offered  bis 
snuff-box  to  his  "dear  Iwys,"  pretending  that  snch  a  thing  as  an  in- 
decent song  had  never  been  heard  within  those  Racrcd  walls.  7eTr 
von  Joel,  who  was  always  "  retained  on  the  e!itjibli.<hment,"  did  tho 
"form-yard,"  imitated  the  flute  on  a  walking-siick.  and  sold  execrahk^ 
ogam  ont  of  a  tnmbler.  The  man  at  the  door,  wi<li  the  *'  ht:Aa  inUa 
head,"  cheated  ns  all  nnblusbingly  at  the  doors,  and  added  cent,  per 
cent,  to  every  reckoning  ;  but  we  grumbled  not,  mince  we  had  supped  off 
prime  chops,  phenomenal  kidneys,  and  monster  potatoes^  and  had 
listened  n-ith  delight  to  glees  and  madrigals  sting  by  chQir-boys  from 
Westminster  Abbey.  St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Ueorge's,  .Soulhwark.  Already 
the  revival  against  bestiality  and  debauchery  had  commenced.  The 
snppep-rconis  had  been  reformed,  Paddy  Green  was  cuusidered  the 
St.  Augustine  of  modern  umusemonts,  and  awuy  at  Canlerbwy 
HaU,  Charles  Morton,  the  father  (^  the  mosic-hnll,  was  trying 
vainly  to  put  his  theory  into  iiraclicc  What  did  w*  see  then? 
Why,  the  veiy  thing  that  we  are  all  so  anxiously  desiring  now. 
The    rimple  8injf«jng— the  old  "free-aud-easy  "— had  been  tarwil 
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into  a  mnBic-hall  for  Uie>  peoplf^ — rvtictlj  what  the  attisnn  frqnired 
woti  gi\*ea  hira.  Ho  was  gradnally  g<>t;ting  of  the  best,  aa  his  suc- 
ceaaor  is  io-Aay  who  patron(ji«8  the  People's  Palace,  ideally  designed 
by  Mr.  Bosant.  The  working-mau  and  his  wife  wc-re  admitted  frto 
to  a  well-%-fntiIatwl  hail,  where  they  could  hear  good  music  and 
delight  in  a  gallery  of  beautiful  pictures.  There  wae  no  limit  to  thft 
ambition  of  Mr.  Morton  and  his  friends.  They  would  have  engaged 
Sims  Reeres,  or  Santley,  or  Parepa,  or  uvea  I'atti,  if  she  wonld  onlj 
have  sung  to  these  huueal,  art-loving  people.  Here  was  the  demand  ; 
thoy  only  wanted  to  pmvide  the  Kupply.  Dui  the  law  stepped  in  and 
delayed  the  good  and  burniuii7.iiig  work  by  at  least  thirty  years.  Who 
shall  say  what  benefit  might  Itave  accrued,  what  \'ulgarity  might  have 
been  suppressed,  wliat  caddi^htieHa  and  rafliahnesft  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  muaic-halla  hatl  not.  I^en  uoosidered  ''disorderly  lioosoa" 
by  an  Act  of  Parliftment  passed  before  they  wert'  invented. 

At  the  time  that  the  music-halls  werv  most  nourishing,  the  theatres 
were  the  most  degraded^nut  in  taste  but  in  art.  The  art  of  the  titeatre 
waa  the  most  tawdty,  tired,  and  saperfa'cial  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
mnaic-hails  were  endeavouring  to  emancipate  themselves  from  legislative 
oppreswion.  At  the  exact  moment  when  Kobertson  wae  starting  his 
revival  on  the  stage,  when  Gilbert  was  satirizing  the  '*  Adelphi  gnestA,'^ 
when  Byron  and  Albery  wnth  their  homelv  and  wholesome  plays  were 
coming  to  the  front,  when  with  pen  and  pencil  the  enthasiasts.  led  by 
Tom  Hood,  were  making  themselves  felt  in  the  world  of  amusements, 
then  it  was  that  the  masic-halla  demanded  the  right  to  amuse  the 
people  in  a  U'gitjmate  manner.  The  decadeot  and  decaying  theatres 
knew  their  power  and  exercised  it.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  "  dog 
in  the  manger."  The  Webrters,  the  Chatterlons.  the  Ansons  of  those 
days  who  had  no  energy  to  set  their  own  houses  in  ordtr,  and  endea- 
voured unsuccessfully  to  "gag  the  press"  and  to  hunt  down  the 
iwivalista,  claimed  protection  under  the  musty  old  Act  of  George  the 
Seoond.  They  had  the  power  to  suppress  stage-plays  on  the  music-hall 
stage,  the  stage-pUys  hf  the  way  that  the  muaic>hal1s  ne^'er  wanted, 
bat  they  had  the  power  also  to  stop  anything  that  had  a  vestige  or  idea 
of  a  drama  in  it. 

tniese  dogs  in  the  manger,  who  were  compelled  subsequently 
to  set  their  own  houses  in  order  and  to  advance  with  the  times, 
tyraaiused  over  the  music-halls.  They  acted  as  common  informers, 
tiiey  stopped  interludes,  comic  sketches,  domestic  scenes,  operatic 
selections,  pantomimes ;  they  actually  with  the  aid  of  the  law  prohiUted 
"  Pepp-r's  Ghost,"  a  acientitic  illufiion,  and  they  threatened  with  excom- 
munication every  ballnt  of  action.  The  same  law  that  they  put  in  force 
beforti  IS66  i«  in  force  now.  The  same  law  that  was  condemne<l  by 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  in  18G6  is  in  force  now.  The  samo 
law  that  Mr.  Dixon  Hartland  has  been  trying  to  repeal  for  6ve  yesura 
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post  is  in  force  now.  It  is  as  open  now  for  any  common  infomx-r  to 
stop  tJio  '*  IJitle  Stowaway  "  to-morrow  and  aond  the  maaic-balls  badL 
to  their  dirt  a;^n,  as  it  was  in  th^  }wwer  of  the  theatre  managers  to 
hinder  Mr.  Cltarlea  Morton's  healthy  reform  twenty  years  ago.  We 
all  know  that  the  thing  i»  radically  wrong  and  absurd,  but  the  Act 
remains  on  the  Statute-book. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  had  some  experienoft  in  the 
amusements  of  the  people,  I  have  studied  them  steadily,  conMries- 
tiously,  without  break  or  intennigsion,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  law 
ae  it  standa  is  a  Uarsh,  cruel,  and  tyrannous  ta0kmant4*r.  In  all  that 
experience  I  con  con^ieatiously  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  wholf- 
somp,  moral,  and  artistic  play  or  entertainment  to  fail,  that  I  hnn 
never  known  that  which  is  inferior,  vul>{ar,  or  degradiug  to  succMd, 
except  for  a  brief  moment  of  midsummer  madneea.  I  belicre  thai  thu 
better  instincts  of  the  people  arc<  hciug  crushed  and  stilled  for  the 
want  of  a  better,  purer  form  of  amusemi-nt.  Tliey  do  not  want  what 
is  bad,  but  what  is  good.  We  answer  by  hindering  good  and  eo- 
oourafi^g  bad  whon  we  refu.se  to  amend  tho  amusement  taws,  which  an 
a  diagroce  and  a  scandal  to  a  civilized  community.  There  are  htm- 
droda  of  excellent,  God-foaring,  honest  men  and  women  who  belier^ 
that  purity  and  good  life  are  only  to  1>6  obtained  h>'  lafihing  and  casti* 
gating  plaiuture.  Tlioy  would  make  us  tempeiate  by  cutting  olTotir 
drink,  aud  ha'|)py  by  depriving  us  of  our  tobacco.  Tlu^y  look  upon 
pleasure  as  indulgence,  and  relaxation  as  vice.  Thr>y  think  that  cam- 
munity  with  the  godless  is  contamination,  and  to  rub  blioulders  with 
the  non-rlrrt  is  a  spiritual  danger.  It  may  be  a  strange  statement  to 
make,  but  I  honestly  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  in  some  essentinls  the 
rabid  l^uritnn  and  the  fierce  Catholic  are  on  the  same  platform.  They 
disbelieve  in  the  regeneration  and  enlightenment  of  well-ordered 
amusement.  Secretly  in  their  hearts  they  detest  amuscnient  in 
the  abstract,  and  they  conscientiously  believe  there  is  ns  mnch 
moral  taint  in  the  playhouse  as  iu  the  wine-gtoas.  Vith  snch 
as  these  I  difler  toto  co-lo.  I  don't  believe  that  tmy  form  of 
prohibition  will  secure  virtue.  You  may  turn  every  beer-l)arrr?l  and 
wine-cellar  into  the  Thames  and  you  will  not  check  »otDe  form  of 
drunkenness.  Vou  may  shut  up  every  tJjeatre  and  mn.'*ic-hall  in  the 
kingdom  and  you  will  not  prevent  depravity.  The  thing  to  do  l»  to 
give  peoplu  good  drink  and  to  teach  them  to  use  it  in  moderation  :  to 
give  people  good  amusement  and  to  ancoiirage  them  to  valuo  it :  tu 
connt*>ract  tho  tediousness  of  toil  with  the  soul- inspiring  mediinne  of  | 
wholesome  e^^•rtainmeMt,  Shut  up  the  theatre  !  close  tJio  munc- 
halla  !  Not  »  bit  of  it .  Open  them  wider  and  vrider  to  what  is 
beaatiful  aud  hopeful  and  pure.  Shakespeare  and  his  genius  won* 
not  creatt-d  by  God  for  waste  bnt  for  value.  Beethoven  and  Meadols- 
aobn  and  Mozart,  and  the  Gne  old  loog  writers  were  not  inspired  toi 
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[plonso  a  clique,  but-  to  edify  a  world  of  bnmimity.     I  go  ronnd  the 

[comer  and  find  in  the  dreary  slums  that  aurroiind  my  dwelling  a 
piftiio-orffan  grinding  out  somf  hopelul  mi-Iodica  to  a  crew  of  ragged 
urchins.     The  Ti-ry  music  exhilarates  them  aiifl  intoxicat^-s  them  with 

.delight.     The  b(:st  tunes  they  love  beit^  the  sweeter  the  melody  the 

'wilder  Iheir  fdrgdfulnejis.  T/»k  at  them  as  they  dance  lo  the  gutter, 
these  lonely  and  neglected  children,  see  how  they  become  humanized ; 
watch  their  weary  faces  as  they  beam  at  the  ttnex]>ected  pleasure,  aa 
if  some  Riinlteaiii  had  strayed  into  their  grimy  court,  or  as  if  they  Lad 
been  strack  witli  the  conscionsness  of  some  undiscovered  heaven.     They 

'  do  not  know  why  they  feel  happy  ;  but  they  aro  happy.  Strike  up  a 
reginit'ntal  band  in  the  street,  and  see  how  the  forlorn  people  trip  and 
Lilt  to  the  awaking  aouad.  Your  godly  and  sool-Baviog  people  huve 
liscoTcred  this.  Even  they  cannot  evangelize  without  music,  or  teach 
reliprion  without  adapted  comic  songs.  They  rightly  consider  that 
the  dvvil  is  nut  to  have  the  good  tmies  to  himself,  but  tliey  in  these 
lodem  timi'-s  deny  to  the  devil  the  power  of  popularizing  them. 
ttTiy  should  not  this  compromise  on  the  recent  music-haJ!  question, 
why  should  not  liiis  toleration,  this  yielding  to  public  opinion  and 
ammon-sensOf  be  made  happily  an  earnest  of  better  things  t-o  come  ? 

n  firmly  believe  that,  the  pietists  and  tho  evangelists  entered  into  the 
crusade  determined  to  make  war  against  pleasure.  From  their  hearts 
sud  Jn  their  oonscienco  they  believe  that  pleasure  ia  antagonistic  to  a 

kSpiril'.ial  hcalrhy  life.  Xtany  of  my  own  cret'^  believe  the  same.  The 
L*atliolic  is  often  iw  hopeles-sly  bigoted  as  the  Puritan.  Their  dictum 
is  to  avoid  t.pmptation  by  shutting yoar  eyes  to  it,  to  become  temperate 
by  cntting  off  the  supply  of  drink,  to  enronrage  virtue  by  going  about 
tie  world  blindfold.  I  do  not  so  understand  religion.  Many  of  uh 
who  have  to  fight  life's  battle  have  to  live  in  the  world,  and  if 
religion  be  as  I  understand  it.  and  as  I  have  Wen  taught  it,  it  is  the 
Christian's  sword  and  buckler,  his  .irmonr  and    hn-ast-plate,  not  his 

[nknl king-ground  or  hiding-place. 

I  would  reform   the  music-hall,  not  abolish  it;  I    would   elevate 

[public  amusement*,  not  proscribe  them.     IjooIc  what  has  been  done 

lalready  down  at  the  East-end  of  Loudou  !     Never  forget  the  brilliant 

[example  of  the  People's  Palace,  that  mji^iificent  rfalixation  of  the 
ideal,  whuse  wholesome  and  noble  aim.  whose  soul-inspiriug  music, 
?ho8i:  sacred  song  and  whose  Sunday  liberty  of  peace,  rest,  and  con- 
tentment are  already  carped  at  and  cold -ghoulJf red  by  sonif  mietakm 

.profiesaors  of  religion.     The  beautiful  ideal  of  Mr.  Besant'senchauting 
aeroine  Jiiis  veritably  come  to  pass.     Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in 

["Uie  days  t<i  come  this  mighty  L.mdou,  this  prosperous  city,  tiiis 
capital  of  the  highei^  civilization,  will  have  its  ideal  entertainment 
halls  for  the  people,  or  some  *'  volks-garten,"  where  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  the  various  districts  and  aulurbs  can  shelter  iu  the 
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winter,  sit  out  in  the  sammer,  chat,  convene,  listen  to  good  mosk. 
eit.  dx-ink.  smoke,  and  be  merry  ?  Is  it  not  a  scandftt  that  along  Uii 
vholo  distance  of  our  noble  Thames  Embankment,  fringing 
splendid  river,  no  space  has  been  sot  apart  for  one  of  tlioee 
for  tie  people,  whose  possession  we  envy  our  continental  nei^htioara 
Wfl  shirk  the  qaestiou,  juat  as'we  should  have  shirked  Mr.  Be»uit'f 
palnco  of  delight  and  laughed  it  oot  of  oonrt,  had  not  good  mflD 
stuck  to  their  point  and  the  Soven^ign  cronTind  the  good  work  with 
her  gnicious  presence.  We  are  trild  that  the  changeable  climate  wiH 
nut  permit  of  such  a  scheme,  and  that  a  music  ganlea  fay  the  Tbanusi 
is  an  impossibility.  \Vliy  so  ?  It  is  not  an  impossibility  at  Bmasda, 
it  is  not  an  impossibility  st  Znrich,  and  elsewhern  whire  the  citiiees 
poesesa  a  warm  music-hnll  in  winter  attnchod  to  a  j^paciooa  mndc 
garden,  where  tJiey  ga»^  on  the  lake,  and  at  "  andcr  the  dreaming 
garden  troos"  on  lovely  summer  nights.  We  are  t'^ld  again  that  » j 
mnsic  garden  in  Ijondon  would  attract  improper  chnroct^ers  aod  eo^fl 
courage  immorality.  Then  how  aboot  those  lovely  illuminat**d  gronndi" 
that  were  thrown  open  snmmer  after  summer  at  Sonth  Kensington — 
gardens  that  provetl  how  good  music  checks  depravity  in  our  midst;] 
gardens  that  escaped  the  terrors  of  the  licensing  laws  and  the  bigutzyl 
of  the  Chadbands  simply  because  they  were  under  Royal  pati 
and  were  by  some  miracle  saved  from  the  ecclesiastical  terrnn* 
som&times  checks  the  very  reform  that  it  secretly  advocates.  Abolii 
this  scandalous  old  Act  of  George  the  Second,  cease  to  look 
public  music-halls  and  gardens  as  "disorderly,"  and,  beiug^ 
orderly,"  to  be  put  down,  and  you  will  have  people's  pfttaoeft 
people's  gardens  scattered  about  our  mighty  London  ;  not  oeAtrss 
vulgarity,  coarseness,  and  voiled  indecency,  bnL  of  harmless,  pleaaaot,' 
edifpng  amusement  mid  tiuivei-sa!  delight. 

There  is  a  year  before  us  to  consider  the  matter. 

Depravity  has  been  warned,  recklessness  has  been  checked,  mlgB-l 
rity  has  been  shaken  in  its  stronghold.     Is  It  not  possibl<'  to  u^*  tbi»j 
valuable  year  in  amending  tlu*  law  that  sorely  needs  it,  in  Ifi^n&Iotingj 
afresh  for  a  new  order  of  things,  in  fr^'iug  to  meet  our  eneiuiea  half-1 
way,  ami  in  Vlieving  that  recreation   may,  if  rijihtly  considered,  bs 
made  as  powerful  a  means  of  good  as  the  forms  of  religion  iLself.    The 
Tendon  County  Council  has  already  by  its  temperate  roensures,  by  itaj 
conciliation,  by  it^  trnr>  IJlkerality,  and  itj4  strong  common-scose.  com-] 
roendod  itself  surely  to  the  ]>eopIe  at  the  most  diiBcnlt  moment  of 
existence.     It  has  dealt  with  the  pleasures  of  the  people  and  It 
used  its  enormous  power  mercifully.     Il  has  been  fatherly,  protec 
and  not  tyrannical.      Li't  it  continue  its  good,  salutary  and  wholraomal 
work,  not  by  exorcising  the  nmnsements  of  the  people,  hot  by  pnrifyiog] 
thcml 
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MANSFIELD    COLLEGE 
AN  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


AN  occasion  like  this  suggests  certain  very  obviooa  questions : — 
What  do  we  mean  by  these  buildings  ?  What  is  their  idea, 
purpose,  end  ?  What  is  the  work  we  intend  to  attempt  or  hope  to 
achieve  ?  Why  have  we  entered  this  classic  home  of  stately  and 
historical  colleges,  where  learning  is  cultivated  amid  traditions  that 
endear  the  past  and  are  like  plastic  hands  that  hold  and  shape  the 
present  ?  And  why  have  we  built  here  a  home  for  a  people  and  a 
cause  which  Oxford  is  thought  never  to  have  loved,  while  they  are 
believed  never  to  have  loved  Oxford  ?  But  the  obvious  are  not  always 
the  radical  and  relevant  questions.  It  were  fitter  indeed  to  ask,  not 
why  have  we  come  to  Oxford  now,  but  why  only  now  ?  why  not 
earlier  ?  For  cor  coming  at  all  ought  not  to  need  to  be  vindicated ; 
rather  our  coming  so  late  has  need  to  be  explained.  Oxford  is 
England's,  and  to  be  of  the  English  people  is  to  be  a  joint  heir  to 
what  is,  in  its  o*n  order,  their  noblest  inheritance.  Not  willingly  did 
we  lose  our  part  and  lot  in  the  inheritance,  but  the  loss  made  us 
neither  forget  our  love  nor  surrender  our  claim ;  and  even  now  we 
believe  we  do  honour  to  our  fathers  by  seeking  to  live  in  the  heart 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  mother  they  loved. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  at  the  outset  to  state  anew  the  idea  and 
design  of  the  college.  It  is  essentially  a  special  school :  its  exclusive 
concern  is  theology.  Its  course  is  post-graduate,  its  students  men 
already  possessed  of  degrees.  It  does  not  aim  at  drawing  its  men 
from  schools,  but  from  colleges  and  universities  ?  They  are  meant  to 
be  men  who  have  received  a  liberal  education,  and  been  seMxhed  and 
tried  by  the  fires  of  their  various  schools,  and  yet  have  chosen  theology 
as  their  special  study,  and  some  form  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  their 
peculiar  work.     The  ministry  primarily  intended  is  the  ministry  of  the 
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Congrt'garJo&al  chiirdies.  bat  while  ibe  m^ii  who  hold  tutonliipB 
gcholarshipa  od  tlie  foundation  must  belong  to  these  cliurch)^^,  th 
cliissfs   and  the  aervicfs  of  all  onr   t-eacbera  an;  absoltitel/   fnv 
HtudeuU  of  theology,   whatever    their    ('hurch — Bapti.it>    Methodisi 
Pn-sbyU'rian,  or  AnglicuD.     In  theee  respects  no  distincHon  biu 
or  wtU  be  dranii ;  the  college,  as  a  place  of  instruction  in  a  Kpecial  su 
ject,  Is  to  the  competent  and  thequali6ed  ua  open  and  &?e  as  th>'  day. 
U'e  may  di-hnt!  it,  then,  as  a  society  or  body  ofinen,  atlpK^st-tisedof  gir 
academic  qnalifications.  associated  with  a  vtew  lo  the  study  of  thculogr, 
Of  course  the  rise  of  such  a  society  within  (be  precincts  of  tbtr  niiivn*' 
Bity  ought  not  to  seem  singular.   What  ia  angular  is  its  creotioD  by  a  body 
of  churches  whose  members  up  to  the  present  generation  were  not.  and 
could  not  legally  be,  admitted  to  the  univeraity.    It  is  this  ciroamstance 
which  gives  to  the  event  any  signiHcance  it  may  have,  and  justlBes  a  dt 
ou^ioa  of  the  process  and  reasons  that  have  issued  in  a  movement 
once  ao  exceptional  and  so  natural.      It  can,  however,  seem  exceptionjil 
only  when  regarded  through  the  later  history  of  the  univerBJty,  noB 
when  lookod  at  through  that  hintory  as  a  wholf.      From   this   wider 
historical  point  of  view  it  may  b<-  described  as  a  normal  result  of  our 
national  religious  thought  and  life  working  freely  within  onr  nationiO 
academic  system.     And  this  is  to  be  the  point  of  view  in  the  prest'ot 
discussion. 
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I.  The  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the  univewity  i»nol  withoof 
significance  for  (he  latest.     For  more  than  seven  centuries  the  Knglisb 
people  have  hvre  luboun;d  to  learn,  and  learning  has,  by  being  culd- 
rated,  cultivated  the  p^ple.     The  State,  as  a  State,  did   n-A  found 
the  aniversity  ;   nor  did  the  Obarcb,  as  a  Church ;  oor  did  any  pai^ ' 
in  it;  though,  once  founded.  Church  and  State  were^atike  forward  in 
trying  so  to  form  and  control  it  as  to  make  it  sen'e  their  ow^  ends. 
It  was  founded.  like  almost  all   great  societies,  less  by  the  coascicHUi 
act  of  any  tbau  by  common  tend<'iicies  which  were  all  the  more  purpoiiT*  ] 
that  they  actud  without  dLtiign.     The  creative  impnlse  came  from  tiie 
lovo  of  learning,  the  spirit  of  luiowledge.  quickened  by  the  problenui 
and  directed  by  the  literature  that  had.  as  it  were,  floatt-d  down  in  bpais , 
and  splinters  from  the  wreck  of  the  anciont  world.     Indeed,  it  ia  but 
to  state  the  simple  historical  tiitth  to  say,  Ancient  philosophy  had  mon 
to  do  with  the  Ti%&  of  modem  universitiirs  than  mediicval  CathoUcism. 
Without  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  problems,  the  spirit,  the  ambitiou, 
the  needs,  the  methods,  that  made  them  would  not  have   been.     To 
those  men  of  ancient  Greece  they  owe  morv  than  to  all  tlie  kgt-acM 
and  action  of  ecclesiastical  Rome. 

The  twelfth  century  was  the  period  when  the  greattr  historjnl, 
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liwrattiea  began  to  be  ;  its  earliest  years  saw  the  beg^nnin;^  of  the 
Univenity  of  Taris ;  bv  the  middle,  the  foondatioaa  of  Oxford  vrere 
laid.  Before  1150  Robert  PuUoyn  had  hero  lectnrad  on  thft  Bible,  and 
VncarioB  on  Civil  Law.  The  century  waa  one  of  intellectual  npriaing, 
oE  reli^oQs  and  political  revolution.  In  the  Chun!h,  Hildebrand  hod 
triamphed,  hod  ao  ofiimied  and  niuntained  the  papal  snpreniacy  as  to 
secure  her  political  efficieocy  and  unity,  hor  aficendency  over  the  State, 
her  control  over  her  own  doBtiniee,  and  the  iwrvice  of  a  clerfi^  transformed 
by  ertlbrced  celibac7  into  what  was  at  onco  a  disciplined  army  and  an 
admioistrative  machine  of  tremendous  power.  Koli^ioua  revival  came  at 
the  beginning' of  the  century  in  the  reform  of  the  old  mon&fttic  Orders; 
at  thfl  ond,  in  the  rise  of  the  new  and  dovnted  fratomiriea  of  Dominio 
and  Francis.  The  Cnisading  pasaion,  too.  had  seized  the  princes  and 
pi-'oplcs  of  Central  and  AVealem  Europe,  had  united  the  States  in  a  Holy 
War,  had  translated  Christiaaity  into  tbe  only  sort  of  militant  force 
the  Age  understood,  had  quickened  faith  by  tonchinp;  the  im^nntion 
of  the  warrior  with  the  vision  of  himself  as  the  ideal  raistuonary,  doing 
honour  to  religion  by  the  conqne.st  of  the  infidel  and  hin  expulsion 
from  the  Holy  Place.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  chivaU-ong  brutalitiea, 
the  CrusJdea  did  immense  service  to  mediseval  man :  they  enor- 
mously enlarged  his  horizon,  opened  the  East  to  the  West,  Blted  Eui-ope 
with  new  experiences,  ideas,  customs,  thought.  New  knowledge  came, 
too;  through  the  Jews  came  a  learning  akin  to  the  Christian,  yet  dif- 
ferent from  it,  demanding  at  once  appropriulion  and  refntatiou ;  tlirongh 
the  Moors  came  science  and  philosophy,  yet  less  theirs  than  those  of  the 
great  claesical  Master  they  had  laboured  to  understand  and  translate. 
So  out  of  the  intellectual  ferment  Scholasticism,  which  was  but  old 
philoMjphy  new  dressed,  began  to  be.  Christian  thought,  which  ever 
since  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  splendid  intellect  of  Augustine,  had 
been,  as  it  wer?,  asleep,  onco  more  awoke.  Its  old  problems  proved 
tiieir  ancient  power  to  perplex,  to  awakou,  to  compel  reason  to  arise 
and  seek  the  solution  it  knows  to  be  ncceesary,  yet  feels  it  so  hard 
t'l  find.  So  Anaelm  asked :  How  do  wo  know,  how  can  we  prove,  that 
Ijud  is  ?  How  do  our  thought  and  His  Being  ptand  related  ?  What, 
too,  is  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowledge  ?  Do  we  know  that  wo  may 
believe,  or  believe  that  wo  may  know  ?  The  prooeas  or  method  of  know- 
ledge was  even  a  harder  prohlem  than  its  contents :  What  do  general 
terms  represent?  Are  they  mere  names,  or  do  they  denote  real 
fliinrr.s:  How  an*  thought  and  thine,  nr  ihe  forms  and  realities  of 
ilii<;iglit  related?  In  the  declnded  agitatinn  of  many  a  monastery,  in 
the  circle  of  scholars  that  snrrounde<l  their  master  in  the  precincta 
rif  many  n  chnrch,  these  and  such-tike  queslinnH  wero  anxiously  debati'd. 
Books  Were  not,  but  living  teachers  were,  and  so  tho  famous  t«'iuihor 
was  even  more  to  the  then  world  than  the  appearance  of  a  great  book 
18  to  ours,  for  the  book  hag  many  competitors,  but  the  teacher  hod 
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almost  none.  He  became  the  wonder,  because  the  epitomiz«>d  and 
Articolatirc  wiadom  of  his  age.  Then,  too,  the  man  ooatd  not,  like  tJw 
book,  be  multiplied  and  distnbuted  among  his  Mtudenta ;  the  Btndeatai 
could  only,  aa  it  were,  converge  upon  the  maiL  And  on  them  be 
acted  as  a  creatira  force ;  the  more  be  stimulated  mind  the  luor^  in- 
Jupendeut  it  became,  and  the  fittest  of  the  ilisciples  emerfted  oa  luw 
mastere,  ueiv  ceutres  to  ne\v  men.  ThU  was  the  very  ])roc<<a9i  by 
which  the  mcdiajval  nuireraitiee  began  to  be ;  they  were  hat  so^rtiee, 
more  or  Wss  coherent,  of  ackuowledged  teachers  and  iucorporai<^ 
leamers,  first  funned  by  the  mental  impulbe  which  compelled  the  mastfr 
to  seek  for  scholars  and  scholarB  to  seek  for  a  master ;  tbea  dercloped 
and  finally  consolidated  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  livinjr  orgaatem  as 
condilLoned  by  itH  environment,  a  now  beneficent  and  now  mtdeficcni 
Church,  a  now  fostering  and  now  reiiressire  State. 

2.  In  such  n  way  and  undersachcondilionatlie  Dnivort^iLy  of  Oxford' 
came  to  be.     It  waa  before  any  of  the  colleges  or  any  uf  their  piov 
fomiders  were.     Masters  and  scholars  made  it,  oomilitnted  it;  the 
pboo  was  nothing,  the  men  were  everything:  where  they  were,  th<t 
nniveraity  was ;  where  they  were  not,  it  conld  not  be.      Bat  bodirt 
attract  bodies,  and  to  the  mediseral  univeTsit)-  the  TnediaynJ  Ordcn 
were  irresistibly  drawn.     The  monasterieft  had  been  seats  of  If^miog ; 
many  were  famous  schools.     It  was  possLhly  out  of  snch  a  school  that 
Oxford  grew;  in  any   case  the  need   of  men,   means,   repntotioD.! 
impelled    the    Ortlers   to  the    nnivorsities.      But    it  was  tho    rotu^i 
eothosiasm  of  the  Mendicant  fraternities  that  di.scemed  with  nnerrisi 
instmot  their  significance  and  the  opportnnitios  they  supplied, 
and  Francis  had  inspired  their  eons  with  a  spleoibd  z«a],  diRvicnt  b^ 
ttpirit  and  method,  one  in  purpose  aud  end.      Doniinic  ivas  jeoloiu  fori 
the  Faith;  bis  horror  was  heresy  ;  his  passion,  to  persuade  the  intellect;! 
his  aim,  to  create  an  order  of  preachers  that  h<hould  awo  the  conscmcal 
and  direct  the  reason.    Francis  lovetl  Man  ;  his  hatred  was  of  snSiMiiig] 
his  fear,  of  sin  and  the  things  that  led  to  it — wealth,  pride,  ambition^ 
lust,  the  senses  and  their  indulgence;  his  passion  was  to  save*  man; 
hia  method,  to  love  them  into  life,  to  seek  out  the  most  loatlied 
forsaken,  greet  them  as  brothers,  and  lift  them  ns  it  wars  into  hi 
very  heart.      Each  enjoined  on  his  Order  poverty,  commanded  UwJin 
renounce  the  world  that  they  mi</ht  sene  man,  to  abandon  the 
seclusion  of  monnsticism,  and  live  where  meti  most  congregattd — t 
the  hi^hwHTH  of  the  world,  in  the  hearts  of  cities,  where  meii 
Binned   and  )^uflerfd.  and  most   needed   to  be  saved.     Tn  Orders 
directed  and  inspired  the  nascent   universities  seemed  the  acl 
spota  of   alt :  there  the  sons  of    Dominic  cotdd  find  a  fit  field  fc 
their  argumentative  and  [teaching  function  ;  the  sons  of  Ftoocui 
their  passion  of  pity  and  saving  love.     Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more 
reniarkable  in  medieeval  history  than  the  action  of  these  Oi-ders  on 
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nnireralties  and  of  th«  muversities  oa  these  Orders.  Botb  vrert>  young ; 
in  tbe  be^umlng  oS  Urn  tlilrteeatli  century  the  nnirersitiea  were  only 
stni^gliag  into  form  and  elHcieocif.  while  the  Orden  had  but  come 
into  being.  These  men  with  a  mission  settled  in  the  midst  of  those 
Bocieties,  sUU  bat  little  organized  and  bat  little  oousciona  of 
their  mismon.  Here  were  thousands  of  young  men,  asking  to 
be  shaped,  guided,  put  in  posaessioa  of  truth  and  life  ;  and  here 
wore  two  reli^oos  Orders  penetrated  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
destined  to  this  very  work.  The  result  was  inevitable — the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Orders  in  the  universities,  in  I'ariB  the  l>ominicans 
became  sapreme  :  there  Albert  ^hfagnos  reigned  as  the  new  Anstutle, 
making  the  older  to  live  once  more,  to  map  out  and  explain  the 
whole  realm  of  knowledge,  while  Thomas  Aquinas  pressed  the  system 
of  the  resurgent  heathen  into  the  swvice  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Bnt 
in  Oxford  tiio  sapromacy  was  with  the  Franciscans ;  their  earliest 
teacher  was  Itobcxt  Gros8t*>stt\  the  sointliest  KngUsh  divine  pf  his  cen- 
tury, most  evangelical  and  patriotic  too,  who  drew  his  theology  from 
Holy  Writ,  and  maintained  the  liberties  of  Enghind  against  tie  tyran- 
nies of  Rome.  And  the  roll  of  the  men  they  enlisted  within  the 
century  conttuns  names  like  tJiese : — Alexander  Holes,  erudite  and 
opeu-mindcd  enough  to  welcome  the  new  Greco-Moorish  learning— 
thongh  a  schoolman,  yet  mystic  enongh  to  seek  a  sorer  and  director 
way  to  Ood  than  the  nncertaio  stopA  of  a  dialectical  process ;  Roger 
Bacon,  while  a  poor  friar,  still  on  audaciou<t  tliinker  and  humble  inter- 
preter of  nature  and  man ;  Duns  ScolU!!.  the  rival  of  the  great  lliomas, 
ooarageous  enough  to  translate  the  current  realism  into  a  consistent 
transcctidoatal  idealism,  and  carry  it  out  to  its  last  speculative  and 
logical  results;  William  of  Occam,  subtlest  of  dialecticiami,  ri^luruing. 
in  defiauoe  of  Duns,  to  the  older  Kominalism,  maskiugnnder  a  soperb 
deterenoe  to  authority  a  sct'pticiam  that  undermined  it,  and  funnulatiog 
a  tlieory  of  the  Papacy  that  helped  the  revolt  against  its  fateful  in- 
fallibility. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  great  I>VaDdscan  names  con- 
uectetl  with  Oxtbrd.  but  they  help  to  illustrate  how  immense  waa 
the  iuOuence  tlm  Order  exercised  in  the  university,  and  through  it  on 
the  mind  of  Kuropc. 

3.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  a  largo  place  in  medimval 
Oxford  was  filled  by  the  religious  houat^s.  But  their  very  success 
created  what  may  be  described  nndi>r  one  aspect  aa  counter-action, 
nnder  emother  as  a  happier  and  healthier  dovelopnieut  of  the  academto 
system.  The  secnlar  clerks  or  scholars  saw  themselves  thr^itoned 
with  extinction  by  the  rogalars,  the  men  who,  nnder  rules  and  vows, 
lived  in  tlie  rcligiooa  hooaea.  Tlie  potency  of  the  monastic  method 
was  manifest  in  its  resnlts.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  to  nse  the 
monastic  as  an  academic  method,  with  only  such  modifications  an  the 
changed  functions  rerpiired  ?     The  honour  of  first,  if  not  cxmsciously 
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formalatuig,  at  least  realizing  the  idea,  belongs  to  Walter  of  Ibtt^OL. 
UiB  college  iras  on  attempt  to  do  for  the  Becnlax  clergy  what  the 
religions  Iionsei*  had -done  for  the  rognlar,  anJ  to  do  it  by  *  itiriBf 
though  inodifi<-*d  method.  His  scholars  were  to  be  a  fratemity,  kit 
oolkge  an  ordered  and  well-regulated  house.  Its  formAtion  vat 
academic;  it  was  thoro  to  (ydncate  with  a  view  to  a  wider  and  nuK 
acUvo  life.  Its  mcmbere  were  to  be  masters  and  scholars,  teadun 
and  leamera ;  men  "  honourable,  chaste,  peaceable,  hnmblei,  oeedf, 
toaclmble,  and  anxioas  for  improvement."  But  they  were  no*  to  W 
luonka  bound  by  perpotnal  vowh  to  a  sTstem  thoy  coold  not  renomioe. 
The  house,  indeed,  was  a  sort  of  occasiooal  convent,  but  00  rigidlr 
was  its  scadeinic  fanctton  guarded  that  the  schol&r  who  became  a 
monk,  or  obtain'.'d  a  too  liberal  benefice  or  who  gave  op  leanuof; 
and  neglected  study,  lost  his  membership.  The  college,  in  a  w«d, 
imitated  the  monastic  method  but  not  the  monastic  system.  Thie  two 
systems  stood  indeed  opposed  throughoat :  the  monastic  was  an  end, 
bat  the  collegiate  a  means ;  the  one  took  tho  man  fur  tbti  wbole 
term  of  bis  natural  life,  the  other  for  a  deGned  pfriod  of  disciptiDe 
and  preparation.  Th*>  one  meant  to  keep  aud  to  ase  the  man  it 
fashioued,  the  other  meant  to  fashion  a  man  for  the  serrica  of  the 
Church  or  State.  In  the  one  case,  the  mun>  compi.>U*nt  the  man  fae- 
uame,  the  more  rigorous  grew  the  hold  of  the  Order ;  hut  in  the  other,  the 
greater  the  man's  competence,  the  more  was  he  encouraged  to  ibraake 
the  college,  and  to  live  in  and  for  tlii-  world.  And  the  cause  of  tbesedifli>r- 
ences  penetrated  and  determined  their  respective  academic  relatiooo. 
The  allegiance  of  the  religious  house  was  not  to  the  academic  body, 
but  to  the  Order,  in  whost'  interests  and  for  whose  ends  it  lived  in  tike 
university,  while  the  college,  (hough  bound  by  it«  founder's  etatntos, 
yet  owed  nlle^ance  to  the  body  within  and  for  which  it  Uvod.  The 
one  had  thus  no  real  academic  end,  and  regarded  the  nniversitv  as  a 
moans  to  ends  which  were  its  own  ;  but  the  other  came  into  being  to  help 
the  university  the  better  to  fulfil  ita  functions,  whether  by  the  promo 
tion  of  special  studies  and  the  nurture  of  special  scholars^  or  by  tht* 
creation  of  increased  means  for  general  academic  work.  The  histori- 
cal issue  may  have  been  very  unlike  the  historical  purpose,  but  as  to 
llie  purpose  there  can  be  no  mistake — the  college  was  as  distinct  a 
creation  of  the  academic  spirit  as  the  religious  house  was  <if  ih«? 
mooaatio  system  and  idea. 

What  has  been  said  will  have  in  a  general  way  explained  the  rii^ 
and  formation  of  the  college  syst4'm,  and  we  may  now  only  add,  what 
the  whole  history  of  Oxford  has  illustrated,  that,  granted  the  collcgisto 
character  of  a  univi-rsity,  the  formation  of  a  new  sock'tv  of  eeriotu 
9<^olars  for  the  furtherance  of  special  studies  or  sciences  is  the  certain 
result  of  its  abounding  activity  and  continned  life.  FVom  this  point  cA 
view,  the  founding  of  Mansfield  is  in  harmony  with  tbe  best  InditioM 
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Oxford.  While  founded  by  Cbristitm  ohurcbes,  it  is  fouuded  that  it 
may  serve  the  unircrsity  at  onco  by  teaching  men,  and  qualifying  men 
to  teach,  as  also  by  the  men  it  teaches  and  what  it  teaches  them  ;  tliat 
it  may  advance  the  science  of  theology,  rear  a  race  of  scholars,  educate 
a  ministry  for  the  better  service  of  tbo  Eni^liah  people,  and  by  the 
creation  of  mutual  knowledge  help  to  cn'>ate  a  unity,  if  not  a  brother- 
howl,  of  English  chuj-cht*.  So  conceived,  we  may  say  tho  very  reasons 
that  justified  the  creation  of  Merton  justify  tiin  creation  of  Mfljisfield. 
The  historical  conditions  may  ho  altogether  different,  the  monastic 
moiles  may  bo  changeil,  but  tho  esM<ntiaI  idea,  tlie  acadeniic  function 

Iand  aim,  of  the  new  colh-go  are  identical  with  those  of  the  old.     The 
bew  larger  life  has  demanded  a  new  form,  and  hag  received,  it. 
I 
1 .  Rut  it  is  necessary  to  become  more  specifio,and  discuss  the  question 

nither  in  relation  to  modem  ideas  and  nt*eds.  What,  are  Ihe  special 
cnnsi-s  and  circumstances  that  hare  called  Mansfield  into  being,  and 
call'd  it  only  now ?  In  this  new  diacnssion  we  may  find  that  there  is 
work  for  a  new  religious  hou*.'  as  well  as  for  a  new  college,  and  that 
the  fittest  theological   iustitntton  most  also  be  a  vigorous  reb'gious 

iely.     To  introduce  what  follows  two  remarts  are  necessary. 

i.  If  the  history  of  the  universities  proves  anythiug.  it  is  this  :  that 
it  is  impossible  to  exclude  from  them  religion  and  religious  questions. 
The  local  or  the  pecaliai-  may  be  shut  out,  but  the  universal,  the 
oll-pervadiag,  caanot  be  expelled.  Now,  religion  is,  as  it  were,  the  one 
ubiqnitous  spirit  in  the  realm  of  knowledge;  pierce  the  realm  at  any  part, 
DJid  you  are  sure  to  touch  religion.  To  educate  by  communicating  Imow- 
ledge  is  but  to  he  forced  to  handle  religious  questions ;  to  attempt  to 
leave  them  alone  were  only  io  handle  them  the  more  roughly.  It  is 
impossible  to  teach  philosophy  and  shut  oat  all  discussions  as  to  the 
being,  character,  and  cognizability  of  God,  the  freedom  and  immortality 
of  man,  tho  basis  and  standard  of  duty,  tho  ideal  of  tho  perfect  life 
for  tho  individual  and  society.  It  is  impoesiblo  to  toadi  either  ancient 
or  modern  history  without  raising  questions  as  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  religion,  its  action  on  men  and  jKoplea,  its  function  in  the 
fvolmion  of  society,  and  its  place  in  the  order  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is 
Hpi^cially  irapoPijlile  to  tho  scriouH  fitud<-ut  or  ti-ocher  of  history  to 
ignore  Christianity,  or  attempt  to  bo  blind  to  its  being  and  aigni- 
ficanoe^  how  and  nndi-r  what  conditions  it  catni)  to  be,  who  founded 
it,  how  it  has  been  realized,  bow  it  modilietl  the  society  into  which 
it  was  bom,  how  afTI^cted  the  order  it  has  evolved  and  under  which 
we  now  live.  It  la  impossible  to  stndy  literatnre,  and  take  no  account 
of  tlie  Supreme  Book  of  our  race,  with  the  immense  literature  it  has 
created  in  every  tongue  used  by  civilized  man.     It  is  impossible  to 
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teach  langnage,  ond  repress  all  thonght  as  to  the  reason  tiiat  wearra 
it ;  to  tooch  arcbn^ilogy,  and  n-fuso  to  face  every  qi]ei>tioii  ns  to  the 
whenoo  and  whither  of  man;  to  investigate  the  harmonies  of  the 
nnirerso  and  the  infinite  relations  of  all  its  parts  and  all  its  atomi, 
and  raUe  no  question  as  to  either  tho  intelligence  that  interprrtf.  or 
tho  intelligible  that  ia  interpreted.  The  body  of  tnxth  is  one,  oa  the 
spirit  of  religion  ia  ubiquitous,  and  to  diKsect.  it  into  a  multitude  ef 
isolated  atoms,  each  limited  to  tta  own  muall  point  in  space,  withonS 
contact  or  connection  with  any  other,  would  be  to  make  a  cirelo  of  the 
scioncca  and  a  university  that  embodies  it  alike  Impossible.  Bnt  it  ia 
the  ubiqattons  spirit  of  religion  that  creates  the  nnity  of  the  body  of 
troth  ;  where  the  one  is  expressed,  the  other  mast  be  experienced.  To 
exclude  religion  from  the  place  which  professes  to  explore  tlie  rvolm  of 
knowledge  and  articulate  the  bcxly  of  truth  is  therefore  impossible; 
to  accomplish  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  exclude  every  tvli- 
giouB  person.  For  what  is  the  religious  man  but  his  religion  locor- 
porated  ?  Men  who  believe  dare  not  be  sileiit  about  their  beliefs. 
The  enthusiaHm  of  faith  lives  all  the  more  intensely  that  its  right  to  be 
is  denied  ;  and  the  very  attempt  to  teach  knowledge  without  religion 
would  evoke  tho  Wctorioua  and  protesting  reaistaooe  of  the  men  who 
behove  that  all  knowledge  is  roligioQR. 

ii.  But  the  history  of  univeraitiea  proves  another  thing — that, 
while  the  excIa»on  of  religion  is  impossible,  there  is  notliing  haidv 
than  to  discover  the  forms  and  conditionR  under  which  it  can  lire 
freely  and  justly  within  the  academic  body.  In  order  to  such  a  life 
there  must  be  no  \-io!ence  done  to  tho  idea  of  the  univerwty  as  a 
society  organized  for  the  creation  and  commnnication  of  knowledge] 
and  still  less  must  violence  be  done  to  the  idea  of  religion  as  trntb 
freely  believed  and  life  freely  realiz^Td.     The  act  that  does  violence  to 

her  does  violence  to  both  ;  a  fettered  nniverfiity  cannot  deal  with 
religion  as  truth,  a  religion  that  has  its  place  in  a  university  regnlated' 
by  dvil  enactment  is  changed  from  the  tmth  and  inspiration  of  the 
Kternal  into  an  institution  of  the  State.  If  the  fn^edom  to  teach  and 
to  learn  be  denied  to  the  university,  it  becomes  a  mere  instmnient  of 
statecraft ;  if  tho  doctrine  and  practice  of  rf  Hgion  within  it  ba 
regulated  by  a  law  of  ntiiformity,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  body  of  troth 
given  by  the  eternal  God,  concerning  which  men  arc  In  invi>«ttgate,  to 
think,  to  utier,  and  to  argue  freely,  and  becomes  a  thing  of  oonveo- 
tion  and  custom,  part  of  the  order  institnted  by  man. 

Now,  we  may  say  tliat  the  grand  diiEculties  connect<=-d  with  the  fife 
of  religion  in  the  universities  ha\'y  been  due  to  violences  don»^  to  th* 
idea  and  tho  action  of  both.     In  the  Middle   -Ages  the  imiveisity  i 
stood  between  two  highly  organized  force*',  which  were  rivals,   alwa) 
jealoiis   and    often     fiercely    hostile.       WTiile    neither    Church 
StAte  (mated   the  oniversity,  it  was  by  both  now  protected,  ntnr] 
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oarsed,  noir  coerced,  not  alirayK  to  its  own  advantage.  The  claim  of 
the  Pope  wu  to  be  supromc  io  matters  of  faith,  and  bo,  in  all  that 
cunoemed  bolief,  the  iinivirrgHy  wns  held  to  be  fiubject  to  him  as  the 
ultimatfl  authority.  Tho  claim  of  the  King  was  to  be  supreme  in  the 
realm  of  cdnl  law,  and  ha  waa  careful  to  allow  do  academic  word  or 
<ieed  U>  limit  or  cancel  his  claim.  Tho  rivalry  of  the  two  powers  was 
a  happy  holp  to  iho  university,  the  Pope  Bapporting  it  against  now 
ihe  Bishops,  now  the  Orders,  and  now  the  King ;  the  King  i>upporting 
it  against  now  thi-  Pope,  now  the  Church,  now  the  Town.  Yet  in 
botli  cases  the  hand  that  gave  privilege  obtained  authority  ;  the  inter- 
lerence  that  helped  justified  the  iatei'ference  that  iojured  and  hindered. 
And  80  it  happened  that  the  university  was  not  free  to  deal  with 
religion  according  to  its  own  temper  and  idea,  while  religion  waa  not 
free  to  inspire  and  guide  the  uuiversity  according  to  its  own  spirit 
and  meaning.  Tiie  action  from  without  marred  the  hannonious 
development  from  within. 

2.  To  write  the  history  of  tlie  univeruty  from  the  foortecnth 
century  were  but  to  Illustrate  these  poiiita.  It«  uativu  tendency  in 
religion  waa  to  Iw  liberal,  progressive,  rt-asouable,  reforming ;  its 
epirit  was  historical,  nut  trttditionat,  seekiag  the  ideal  and  standard  of 
faith  in  the  suurceti,  and  not  in  any  remote  and  but  iU-iuformed.  inU^r- 
preter.  And  the  truer  the  university  waa  to  this  tendency  the  belter 
it  fuliilled  its  functions.  There  is  no  more  n*markable  period  in  its 
bistor^'  than  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth ceutury  ;  the  men  it  created  were  among  the  most  creative 
minds  in  Europe.  It  laid  hold  upon  the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  the 
very  men  who  had  come  to  change  it  were  changed  by  it.  Friar 
Bacon  waa  made  by  it  a  man  hia  fmtemity  feared  and  would 
have  suppressed.  Duns  Scutus  was  ao  disciplined  und  equipped  as 
to  divide  with  the  great  Aquinas  the  empire  of  mediieval  mind. 
Occam  subtly  undermined  the  bases  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and 
t'itz-ltalph  boldly  can-ied  his  principles  into  tbo  realm  of  practical 
politics.  Out  of  the  same  infinencos  camo  WyclifTe  ;  Ue  was  a  true 
»on  of  his  nnivcrsity  ;  it  made  him,  ahajKid  him,  believed  in  him.  By 
him  old  doctrine  ia  developed  and  applied,  new  doctrine  is  not  created. 
He  is  RngUsh  and  evangelical  with  Grosstcste;  anti-papal  and  scho- 
lastic with  Occam ;  polemical  and  practical  with  Fitz-Balph.  He  lores 
Jiis  people,  and  would  so  apply  the  Oospel  as  to  make  an  end  of  their 
poverty,  so  toach  it  as  to  dispel  their  ignorance  and  abolish  their 
spiritual  subjt^ction.  In  praise  of  him  it  is  enough  to  say,  ho  loved  his 
people,  he  bated  lies  and  all  things  unreal,  and  he  was  honoured  and 
supported  by  his  oniversity.  But  the  Church  condemned  him,  com- 
manded the  King  to  execute  its  judgments,  and  the  King  obeyed, 
nia  doctrines  were  euppresacd,  his  books  burned,  his  followers  burned 
too,  and  the  point  whm-e  the  suppression  was  most  jealous  and  most 
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rigorous  iras  the  aniversity.  Now,  mark  the  result  :  the  oentttrjr 
tliot  followed  was  a  centiuy  of  inteUecttul  decay ;  Oxford  waa  u 
impotont  in  Kuropfl  as  it  had  before  been  powerful.  It  rensed  to 
produoo  meD,  and  began  to  erect  buildioga.  It  was  a  century  of 
munificent  Chnrchmen,  great  in  archiioctaro,  in  the  sovereignties  of 
high  offico,  ia  statesmanship  even,  bat  not  in  the  region  of  reaaoa  and 
spirit,  The  cycle  bepns  with  William  of  Wykcham,  runs  tbroogli 
Oiichele,  Waynfleto,  and  Fox  to  Wols^ ;  in  their  Hgiine  New  Col- 
lege, All  Sonls*,  Magilalt^n,  Corpns  Christi,  and  Chrifit  Church  rose.  I* 
happened  in  the  univ(>rsity  as 'in  ancient  Rome:  freiMlam  waa  lost, 
but  stately  coll^^  and  fair  gardens  rose  where  hungry  halls  and 
dreaiy  houses  had  been.  Unt  who  will  say  that  a  dly  of  imperial  marble 
is  better  than  a  city  of  free  and  independent  men  ? 


m. 

1.  The  next  handjred  and  forty  years  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable 
period  in  the  history  of  the  unirersities — at  least  the  period  when  they 
could  claim  most  completely  to  epitomize  the  tendencies,  struggles, 
oudeavouni  of  the  nation.      It  begins  with  the  reviral  of  learning  and 
of  religion,  and  it  ends  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity.     Both  the  revivals 
were  in   their  origiu    distinctively    univcreity   movements,  the   chief 
home  of  the  one  being  in  Ojcford,  of  the  other  in  Cambridge.      The 
men  of    the  Kenaissauce  iveru  Grocyn  aud   Linacre,  who    faiul    the 
ItaUan  eti^uaiasm  fur  letters  temjMred  by  the  English  lore  of  order; 
Erasmus,'  who   applied    tiie    new    learning    to    restore  the   anoient 
Christjan  literature  and  to  correct  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  clergy ; 
Colet,  who  used  it  to  elucidate  the  New  Testament,  especially  the 
L'piatles  of  Paul;  and  More,  who  perhaps  more  than  any  exhiUte-ii  the 
t^^ical  temper  of  the  Uumanist.     The  men  of  the  Kefomiation  were 
'I'yndale,  who,  connected  with    both   universities,  fitly  resumed    the 
work  of  Wycliffe  ;  Coverdale,  who  toiled  at  the  same  task  ;  Latimer. 
who  learned  throngh  the  new  religion  the  better  to  love  and  to  serve 
the  people  ;   Barnes,  who  showed  the  power  of  convinced  spetvh  in 
the  polpit ;  Cranmer,  who,  bom  for  a  qoiet  and  even  life,  exhibited 
in  high  office  the  failings  of  a  timid   man  in  tempestnoas  times,  yet 
in  supreme  momenta  the  moral  strength  that  feared  conscience  tntm* 
than  the  physical  pain  and  clamorons  obloquy  of  a  martyr's  death. 
With  the  new  learning  came  new  ideoLi  and   methods  of  edacatfaa ; 
with  the  revived  religion  came   the  necefflity  for   reform,  the   pasoos 
to    reach  the   reality    and  sove  the    spirit  of  religion  by   changing 
the  letter.     The   two  revivals  Bid    three  things  in  common— both 
were  attempts,  doe  to  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge,  to  escape 
fWtm   an    old    and    bod    to   a    new  and    better  order;   both  actod 
powerfully  npon  the  inner  life  and  outer  relations  of  the  univenity  : 
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lind    both  were  hindered  of  their  legitimate  effects   by  tht>    alwaj*s 
imperious  and  seldom  gentle  politics  of  the  time.       Oxford,  true  to 
its   man-   HumaniBtic   temper,  wna  the  norseiy  of   Hooker  aud  the 
scene  of  Laud's  most  characteristic  achievements.     Cambridge,  troe 
to  its  more  vi^rous  spirit  of  mform,  was  the  peculiar  and  proUlic 
homo  of  the  Puritan  men.     In  Oxford  the  question  was  esseDlially 
one  of  polity,  even  in  the  men  it  contributed  to  the  popular  side. 
Its  tvpical  men  wero  Seldon,  the  Erafitian,  anxious  to  have  the  Church 
held  in  the  hands  of  a  mber  and  resolute  though  freely  con&tltuted 
State ;  Eliot,  reeolved  to  have  no  form  of  religion  but  one  contributory 
to  freedom  and  order  ;  Hampden,  determined  to  n-aiat  a  Church  and  a 
hierarchy    that    had     allied    themselves    with    a    royal   jircrogalivc 
tymnnonsly  exercised ;    Pym,  wishful  to  find  a  Constitution  for  the 
EngliRh  Church  that  would  enable  it  to  live  happily,  nnder  the  new 
conditJons,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  English  State.      In  Cambridge 
the  question  was  pssentinllv  one  of  theology  and   religion.     Its  typical 
nipn  wrre  Cartwright,  anxious  to   find  a  Version   that  would  most 
faithfully  render  the  meaning  of  Scripture  and  a  polity  that  coold 
lK»8t  embody  its  ideal ;  Travera,  pleading  for  a  discipline  not  accommo- 
dated to  the  traditions  and  conventions  of  man,  but  to  the  mind  of 
Christ ;  Perkins,  constructing  a  system  of  reformed  doctrine,  bnt  only 
that  he  might  the  better  translate  it  into  an  imperative  law  for  life ; 
llobinson,  arguing  for  a  separation  that  was  no  schism,  in  order  that 
churches  might  be  administered  aud  religion  honoured  in  tlie  apaitoUc 
way.     The  Oxford  Tuen,  whether  Puritan  or  Laudian.  were,  as  more 
political,  inclined  to  act  through  the  legialativp  authority,  parliamentary 
or  royal;  the  Cambridge  men,  as  more  theological,  tended  to  the  use 
of  methods   mora  literary  and   reli^^ons,  to  the   creation  of  writers, 
preachf-rs,   lecturerK,    men  skilled   to  argue  and  to  convince.       The 
difleronces  are  real  enough,  and  significant  of  many  things,  perhaps 
most  of  all  of  the  subtlo  influence  exercised  respectively  by  academic 
Humanism  and  theology  on  politics  and  religion. 

2.  About  the  Puritans  and  the  uuiverstties  it  would  Im  easy  to  eay 
mach,  while  only  little  can  be  said  here  and  now.  "Without  th<^  univer- 
sities,  Puritanism  wuild  neither  have  been  what  it  was  nor  have  done 
what  it  did  ;  without  Puritanism,  hhe  historj*  of  the  universities  would 
hare  wanted  many  an  illn.itrionsname  and  many  a  stirring  page.  We 
are  too  m^ar  the  men  urid  their  work  to  judge  either  fairly ;  tin-  dost  of 
their  conflict  still  (Ills  the  air,  the  fires  they  kindleil  still  live  underfoot. 
Yet  one  thing  may  be  said — the  Puritan  was  a  progressive  man,  made 
by  conflict  less  bitter  and  excluBive, while  by  power  sohored  and  rnlargod. 
His  accidental  features,  his  extravagances,  his  scrupulosiHes,  his  nega- 
tions, have  been  emphasii:ed,  while  his  essential  character  has  cither 
been  lost-  sight  of  or  construed  through  contemporarj-  caricature, 
whether  contained  in  the  spiteful  satire  of  the  poet  or  the  stately 
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periods  of  the  historian  or  the  vivid  pages  of  the  gowping^  arobAH 
ologist.  Ardiiteclaral  toisdeeda,  hateful  to  men  who  lora  the  old  and 
the  beantifal,  whether  dne  to  the  destractivc  times  before  him  or  the 
wastefhl  and  profana  times  after  him,  have  alike  been  st:!;  duwo  to  hi< 
discredit,  while  as  fatile  a  philoeophy  as  ever  mishandled  historjr  haa, 
under  the  specious  names  of  reaction  and  recoil,  made  him  reupousiblft, 
not  oaly  for  hia  on-n  sins,  but  for  thoae  of  his  sacccesors  as  wi'lL 
It  i&  no  jiraction  of  mine  to  be  his  apolo^st  \  the  only  apology 
aaka.  or  descn'es,  is  a  fniihfnl  delineation  of  him  as  he  lived,  not  in 
the  eye  of  an  euemy,  bat  in  his  time  and  before  hid  (iod.  Vet  here, 
in  the  university  where  for  a  brief  decade  and  a  half  ho  reigned,  ifej 
were  not  just  to  br  nltogrthor  ailent.  Men  who  have  met  in  the  hattJe- 
field  find  it  hard  to  love  in  thn  f^cnate ;  uicc  brother  has  contendi'nl 
aguinat  brother  and  son  againBt  father,  it  is  not  easy  to  build  again, 
a  hap])y  and  harmonious  home.  And  it  waa  through  Lho  battle-field 
that  the  Puritan  came  here  to  power.  fJxford  had  been  his  enf^my'a 
stronghold  ;  here  hia  forcea  had  been  recruited,  gnthenod,  disciplined 
here  ancient  corporations  had  given  of  their  wealth  to  his  canee,  an 
where  men  sacrifice  much  of  what  they  have  and  have  inherited  the; 
deeply  love  and  they  jitemly  hate.  And  so  the  Pantan  came  wb«« 
the  paagions  that  raged  forbiule  justice  and  would  not  brook  tolein- 
tion.  It  had  be-en  a  imivenity,  but  hardly  was  one  ',  \X&  college* 
were  disorganized,  its  studies  neglected,  its  atudejita  were  more 
familiar  with  the  camp  than  the  school,  ita  leaders  more  acquainted 
with  the  conucil  and  the  alarms  of  war  than  with  the  lecture  and  Uie 
academic  disputation.  And  out  of  these  ruins,  amid  these  ragtiu( 
fires,  the  I^ritan  began  to  build.  In  building  he  could  not  jtlewe. 
often  he  could  not  spore,  the  enemy  that  hated  him  ;  yet  two  things 
must  be  confessed — the  stroke  the  legislature  meant  to  be  heavy  was 
oflen  softened  by  the  liand  called  to  administer  it,  and  the  work  of 
jmic  rcconstniction  was  marvellously  rapid,  thorough,  and  oom- 
Indocd,  the  contrast  of  I(>58  with  1G4G  is  perhaps  the  moei 
striking  in  our  academic  annals. 

And  if  we  look  to  the  ^ster  university,  where  the  Puritan  life  was 
deeper  and  brooder,  the  results  are  still  more  nmarkable.  Tbefe 
we  have  two  things  to  note:  one  within  the  univrnuty,  anotbrr 
beyond  it.  The  Puritan  reign  was  tlie  moat  fruitful  and  elevated 
in  the  intollectnal  history  of  Cambridge ;  in  it  the  Cambridge 
PlaUraists  were  bom  and  reared.  Their  philosophy  was  a  charncterisuc 
product  of  the  Puritan  spirit,  not  singular  or  isolated,  only  clurifieiVj 
seeking  that  it  might  find  in  the  deepest  thoughta  of  mnn 
mirror  of  the  tmth  of  God.  'ITiis  wns  the  fundamental  faith  of  thfl 
school,  from  ita  rise  in  Nathaniel  Culrerwel,  with  his  fine  ooDCeptiofl 
of  reason  and  faith  ns  twins,  bnt  while  rea.son  was  the  elder  and 
had  the  birthright,  faith  was  the  yoonger  and  hod  the  bleanDg,  tiU  i 
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colmination  in  Ralph  Cudworth,  with  his  noble  ar^ment  that  the 
tr&nacendoDtal  ideas  of  reaRon,  as  articalated  in  ancient  plulosopliy, 
weiro  ono  with  our  Christian  beli^^fs.  And  the  other  thing  is  in  iU 
own  order  o?i:-n  mom  notablo  :  Puritan  Cambridge  was  tlio  mothor  of 
Now  England,  and  throttgh  her  of  tlio  ndncotion  and  of  the  forces, 
intellectual,  moral,  social,  re1igioii»,  that  bavn  dono  meet  to  shapt*  tlio 
liUerlies  ac(E  institutions  of  America.  The  mrtn  who  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  greater  futun>  than  any  man 
could  then  hare  conceived,  the  Cottons,  the  Channceys,  the  Hookera, 
the  Harvards,  were  of  Cambridge  nurture.  They  Im'od  their  mother, 
carried  with  them  memories  that  became  ideals  and  enabled  tliem  to 
build  np  a  State  which,  in  its  hardest  straggle  with  a  stem  and 
parsimonious  nature,  never  ceased  to  believe  in  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  and  the  authority  of  conscience.  It  is  given  to  few  academic 
movements  to  articulate-  itself  tn  a  State  and  determine  the  institatinns 
of  a  continent.  This  was  granted  to  the  Poritans  of  Cambridge,  and 
who  will  Bay  that,  the  reault  is  unworthy  of  the  men,  or  that  the  men 
were  unworthy  of  the  result? 

IJ.  With  the  Act.  of  Uniformity,  not  simply  the  reign,  but  the  very 
being  of  the  Puritaus  in  the  onivemtiea  came  to  an  end.  It  is  no 
purpose  of  mine  either  to  criticize  or  judge  the  Aut ;  history  has  judged 
it.  and  from  iU  judgment  tlieru  is  no  apiieal.  Only  let  this  be  said: 
the  Act  aecured  neither  learning  nor  loyalty;  under  it,  both  decayed. 
The  period  of  its  most  absolute  supremacy  was  the  period  when  in  the 
nniversities  men  most  talked  treason  and  least  defended  faith.  Its 
history  funiishes  conclasive  evidence  of  this — that  legislative  ejiact- 
ments  and  sanctions  caJi  never  make  peli^on  live.  The  more  Ihey 
hedge  it  about  the  more  its  energies  are  restricted,  its  spirit  weakened. 
Ha  outlook  tfl  the  Eternal  limited  and  dimmed.  'ITie  univerBity  uulM; 
be  free  if  religion  is  to  be  real ;  religion  mnst  speak  in  its  own  aame 
and  lire  by  its  own  right  if  it  is  to  prevail. 


But  BO  far  w»  have  reached  only  a  negative  conclusion :  legislation 
may  injure,  but  it  can  neither  create  nor  maintain  religion  in  the 
nniversity.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  maintained  ?  This  question 
becomes  moat  vital  in  an  age  like  ours.  Criticism  has  become,  as  it 
were,  the  normal  attitude  of  the  modem  mind.  Men  will  dispnte, 
doubt,  affirm,  and  denj* ;  and  religion  cannot  live  to  the  imagination 
when  it  has  died  to  the  reason,  or  command  the  conscience  when  it 
has  forsaken  the  intellect.  Uow,  then,  can  it  contiuue  to  live  iu  a 
univ<T»i1y  surrounded  and  penetrated  by  the  modem  spirit,  and  all  tha 
forces  it'  has  generated  and  controls  ?  The  answer  to  thia  qaeatJoa 
lt«8  throQgh  another  and  more  relevant  discussion. 
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If  wc  would  detormine  nndcw  whnt  conditions  religion  \b  to  lire  b 
the  modern  nniversity,  we  must  ask,  What  onght  the  untveraty 
be?     What,  within  the  moflem  StAte  nnd   possejsed  of  the  mc 
spirit,  ninst  it  be  ?     A  university  has  a  twofold  rolBtion — on  the  OMJ 
hand  to  tlio  pcoplR,  on  the  other  hand  to  knowleilge  ;  or,  i:i  other  wonli^'1 
to  thp  nation  it  sen'cs,  and  to  the  nature  it  inti^rpmts.     ConceiTrtll 
nnder  th«  one  rolatlon,  the  university  may  be  dcscribwl  as  a  socJi-tr^ 
spedally  or^ninefl  and  equipped  for  the  discipline  and  fomiBtioa  nTj 
men  with  a  view  to  the  better  service  of  society  and  the  State  ;  con- 
ceived under  the  other,  It  may  be  defined  as  a  body  so  constituted  and 
qualified  as  to  be  best   fitted    for  the  creation,  increase,  and  com-: 
munication  of  Icnowleclge.     These  aspects,  though  distinguished,  an»j 
yet  thus  related  :  it  is  by  the  quest  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  thai' 
men  are  qualified  for  service  ;  and  it  ia  by  qnali6ed  men  that  know- 
ledge is  best  enlarged,  expounded,  and  imparted.     In  both  respects  thai 
opposite  or  antithesia  of  the   university  is  the  seminary.     Th**   uni-^ 
versity    is  universal,  is  open   to  all  the   people  without  resped 
poraona  or  distinction  of  classes ;  but  the  seminary  is  a  sectional  or 
class  iusUiutiou,  with  uo  aims  buyoud  those  of  the  set  or  sect  it   wu 
founded  to  &er\'e.     The  nniversity  educates  lu   the   humanitiet:  it« 
education  is  culture,  the  formation  of  character,  the  eduction   of  maQ'j 
liood ;  but  the  seminary  educates  only  in  the  utilities,  seeks  to  traiaj 
its  men  into  serviceable  instruments.     The  university  has  aa  its  pr 
vince  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge — it  aims  at  being  aii  eml 
encyclopaedia  of  the  scienoeti;  but  the  seminary  is  Uanited  to  a  nngU 
field,  which  is  cuUivntwl  with  a  strict  regard  tAi  itj?  sectiirual  end.**.    ITus} 
univerrdty  teaches  by  cultivating  science,  it  educates  by  dttaling  vriti| 
knowledge    as   n    whole  and    as    a   imity,  yet    as   a    whole 
enlarging    and    as    a    unity    growing   ever    more  varied ;  but  tiia^ 
aeminaiy  only  instructs  or   informs,  its  first  and  last  intention  i.«i  (/»■ 
make  an  agent,  fit  for  its  purposes,  not  to  augment  or  articulate'  the^ 
body  of  knowledge.     The  university  can  be  qualified  by  no  sectional: 
tenn  ;  the  moment  it  is,  its  essentia!  chanictor  is  lost :  it  is  qunlitwd 
out  of  existence.      It  is  characteristic  that  since  the  sixti-enth  centurr  j 
Catholicism  has  been  the  great  mother  of  seminaries,  Prott-stantism 
nniversities.     To  the  one  no  knowledge  is  safe  or  sacred  until  aanctii^iowll 
and  sif^'ed  Iiy  eoclesiBsticBl  authority ;  to  the  otiier  all   knowlodtre  laj 
good  and  sacred,  and  therefore  safe.     Helicon    has  nothing  to  fo 
when  it  lives  in  the  free  society  of  the   sciences,   cvrrytbing  to  fei 
when  it  seeks  to  compel  the  sciences  silently  to  aocopt  or  serve 
special  form  it  has  assumed. 

1.  The  first  characteristic,  then,  that  distinguishes  the  unl 
the  seminary  is  this — the  one  does,  the  other  docs  not,  e:».-.    -  . 
collective  people.     In  the  nniviersity,  classes,  class  interests,  passiaB«,J 
prejudices  ought  to  be  unknown.     Every  variety  of  moral  ezccl-1 
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lence,  of  intelleotaal  activity  and  rndonrour  onght  to  Ix^  then%  but  no 
distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  of  birth  and  blood.  The  id^alfi  tha6 
posacsB  and  inspiror  men  ought  not  to  ho  matfi-ial  and  comTnerci&l,  hnt 
inttfUcctual,  moral,  social,  religions,  ftvi-r  draivn  from  the  loftii>st 
aonn^s  of  imagination  and  faith,  yet  evor  tonched  by  deepest  human 
pity  and  atrt^ngthened  by  iho  passion  for  homan  service.  The  univer- 
sity ought  to  bf  the  homft  of  alt  tho  generous  entlmsiasms  of  youth 
tempered  by  the  sagacity  of  manhood  and  tiie  expi^riencci  of  age.  Two 
things  were  indeed  to  Ik*  d^ploreil ;  a  uni\-ersity  where  all  young  were 
oU,  ftniTTatPtl  by  ideals  borrowpd  from  an  exhaustt^  past,  gwerned  by 
the  hope  of  making  tho  faturc  as  the  past  had  been,  and  a  university 
where  th**  old  men  had  lost  all  youthfalaess  and  become  cynical, 
critical,  mth  a  speech  that  bit«s  and  blights  like  a  wintry  wind  the 
blossoms  of  the  vernal  mind.  The  past  of  the  romantio  imagination  is 
a  past  that  never  was  a  present ;  tho  inHuence  of  the  satirical  cynio 
is  fatal  to  every  possible  noble  future.  The  two  things  arc  novcr  far 
apart ;  the  men  who  lire  in  an  unreal  poht  beget  tho  men  who  mock 
at  their  unrealities,  and  the  effort  to  create  what  never  was  enda  in  the 
failure  to  create  what  ought  to  bo. 

A  university,  then,  as  open  to  all  the  people,  ought  to  be  a  home 
for  all  tho  forco-i  that  educate  and  help  and  liH:  the  people.  As  such, 
tiiink  what  it  would  be  were  the  ideal  perfectly  realized.  It  will  havo 
myriad  eyes  eeorching  all  schools  for  signs  of  promise  and  latent  power ; 
otyriad  hands,  reaching  far  as  the  eyes  penelrate,  to  help,  to  hold,  and 
to  lead  tho  budding  man  to  the  gates  that  stunU  wide  o])en  to  receive 
him.  Once  entered,  it  begins  to  handle  him  as  one  it  lias  to  fashion 
to  noble  manhood.  It  seeks  to  endow  him  with  the  wealth  of  the 
pivit  timt  it  may  fit  him  for  liott^^r  i;eTTic(^  in  the  present,  and  then  it 
sends  him  into  the  Legialatnre,  to  leam  to  become  a  statejtman,  that  be 
may  make  laws  by  the  people's  will  for  the  people's  good  ;  or  to  the 
Bar,  to  plead  that  justice  may  nrign  between  man  and  man,  and  wrong 
be  hindered  of  its  cmel  way  upon  the  earth ;  or  to  the  Ilospital  or 
the  sick-room,  where  he  may  heal  disease,  relieve  suffering,  or  lighten 
somewhat  tho  sorrow  that  lies  dark  upon  the  spirit  of  man  ;  or  to  the 
editor's  desk,  where  he  may  read  passing  events  in  tie  light  of 
nniversal  history  ami  discuss  the  politics  of  the  hour  by  the  help  of 
principles  learned  from  the  great  masters  of  political  wisdom ;  or  to 
the  profeseoi's  chair,  where  he  may  become  a  guide  to  mind  ;  or  to  the 
laboratory,  where  ho  may  purgne  rpsearches  and  make  discoveries  in 
behalf  of  the  common  good ;  or  to  the  pulpit  or  the  parigh,  where  he 
may  save  tho  souls,  rebuke  the  sins,  and  comfort  the  miseries  of  man, 
and  be  to  his  people  father,  friend,  and  brother  all  in  one  ;  or 
Rimply  into  quiet  domesticity,  where  he  will  be  the  beUer  able  to  order 
and  adorn  and  enrich  a  homo.  But  that  it  may  do  these  and  umilar 
thiugs  a  university  needs  a  whole  pec^le  to  draw  from,  us  it  has 
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a  whole  people  to  serve.  Indeed,  Beirioe  of  the  whole  is  nob 
possible  withont  abeorptiou  froin  the  whole.  The  nnivoni^  am 
never  be  the  peculiar  heritage  of  any  claas,  rich  or  poor ;  rather  i 
ifl  the  common  heritage  of  all  classes,  poor  and  rich  alilfe.  Wc  hari 
only  to  tliink  of  the  men  it  has  lifted  oat  of  porerty  and  mode  in 
ministers  of  good  to  England,  to  realize  its  functiou  and  fee) 
power,  llobert  Grossteste,  reformer,  scholar,  and  bishop,  yet  &o&  of  a 
proBant ;  Dona  Bcotns,  schoolman  of  illustrioas  fame,  y«t  of  oamalMi 
Btock  ;  John  WycUffe,  sprung  no  man  knows  from  whom ;  Wobey,  of 
mean  descent,  yet  of  mind  and  of  ambitions  that  would  hare  bec«ne 
the  prondest  king ;  Hugh  l^ttmer,  son  of  a  yeoman  who  had  "  »  fans 
of  £3  or  £A  by  the  year  at  the  uttermost ; ''  Richard  Hooker,  bom  oE; 
parents  *'  not  so  remarkable  for  their  extraction  and  richea  as  for 
rirtaea  and  iodustiy" — these  are  bat  a  few  names  from  a 
multitude,  yet  enough  to  show  that  the  university  best  Ailfila  ill 
functionn  when  it  draws  from  all  the  people  that  its  service  of  tba 
people  may  be  more  adequate  and  more  complete. 

Bat  DOW  let  IIS  see  how  a  college  with  the  coDstituiion  and  fa 
of  Monsiield  stands  related  to  a  university  so  couceJvi-d. 
nniversity  ia  now  open  to  England  ;  she  is  free  to  our  sons  j  they  have 
entered  in,  and  where  they  are  we  would  be.  It  is  love  that  bringa 
us,  love  of  oar  people,  of  our  sons,  of  our  struggles  in  tlie  past,  our 
hopes  for  the  future,  of  the  university  we  are  once  more  free  to  coll 
our  own.  Our  fathere  loved  these  ol&ssio  groves,  ihf  momoriee  thai 
hallowed,  the  fellowships  tliat  endeared,  the  studitis  that  oonsoonSed 
ancient  hall  and  cloistered  college ;  they  went  out  sadly  and  wi 
many  a  backward  look,  as  men  who  loved  not  Oxford  leas,  b 
o^mscience  more.  And  the  tradition  of  their  love  lived  in  their  horn: 
and  blossomed  in  their  sons  into  efforts  now  to  replace,  now  to 
the  lost  seats.  'ITm^  built  in  obscnro  places  aeadoraies  tliat  m.  ' 
a  learned  and  again  an  illustrious  man,  but  commonly  men  ti 
nidc  work  they  most  do  who  have  fallen  on  "  evil  days  and 
tongues."  Two  centuries  aud  a  decode  passed,  and  th^^n  the 
veraity  was  opened ;  and  we  have  oomo  to  rcaome,  under  fi 
Ruitablc  to  our  century,  the  work  of  our  fatjiont  within  aighc  of 
fipires  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  towers  they  loved  so  well. 

But  our  coming  means  much  more  than  this.  It  means  titat  ae« 
relations,  sympathies,  affinities  are  being  establislied,  aud  will 
mointained  and  extended,  between  the  university  aud  large 
of  the  English  people.  Of  old  there  was  estrangement,  i, 
Ruspicion ;  the  university  did  not  know  the  men,  nor  the  aoa 
university.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the  power  and  the  will 
exclude ;  on  the  other,  the  feeling  tbat  the  exclusion  waa  the  deanal' 
of.  a  rudimentaiy  civil  right,  a  sense  of  vcrong  oil  tit*  deeper  Ifaat 
the  academifl  dlaalnli^  was  a  form  of  civil  interference  with  xvligiaBa 
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Uber^.  Now,  it  is  «  matter  of  BQpFomo  iiuportanco  that  the  old 
wtmngetnent  should  cease  and  the  new  reconciliation  be  complete. 
A  onirersily  con  benefit  a  people  only  as  it  trusts  and  in  truHted  ;  ita 
beneficence  will  bo  measored  by  its  beneroloDoe,  and  i.be  good  receiTed 
will  be  in  proportion  to  tho  respect  and  reverence  in  which  it  is  held. 
Mow,  the  rise  of  Mansfield  means  the  creation,  in  once  siispicioas  and 
eetrangod  claaaee,  of  confidence  and  interest.  The  men  who  hare 
built  the  college,  the  families  whose  mna  here  Btndy,  the  churches 
who  draw  hence  their  ministry,  will  come  to  feel  to  the  university  the 
joy  of  those  who  possess  a  great  inheritance,  impersomki  as  the  State, 
yet  personal  as  those  they  love.  And  the  university,  finding  its 
schools  5*0(1  aented  by  a  race  of  honest  scholars,  earnest,  purposeful, 
capable,  will  come  to  feel  that  its  thought  and  learning  have  been 
enriched,  its  tone  raised,  and  its  character  l»oadened.  Then  indeed 
a  great  process  of  nftHonal  unification  may  go  on,  and  our  much 
divided  people  come  to  feel  a  single  people  once  more.  Men  who  learn 
to  respect  each  other  in  the  college  and  the  echool  will  not  cease  to 
respect  each  other  when  they  differ  in  the  senate  and  the  forum,  in 
the  Church  or  the  8tute.  We  cauuot  believe  that  diilereuceg  will 
cease.  I  will  not  pretend  to  think  th&t  it  would  be  good  if  they  did. 
While  minds  are  diifereutly  ouKtiLuteil  men  will  ditler;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  dilienmou  should  beget  hate — nay,  rather  every 
possible  reason  why  men  the  more  they  differ  should  seek  the  more  to 
love.  And  to  make  thiw  pomiblo  where  it  has  never  been  possible 
before  were  a  work  worthy  of  the  universities,  full  of  richest  promise 
to  the  churches  and  people  of  England. 

And  here  we  come  to  another  point.  Men  are  needed,  and  need  to 
be  trained  for  the  mioistr}'  of  churches  formed  by  godly  men  for  the 
BBvingof  man  and  the  service  of  the  State.  There  is  no  office  that  so 
demands  exalted  charact^T.  cultivated  Toanhood,  Hpe  learning,  a  sfcroog 
yt-t  humble  spirit ;  and  where  churches  have  no  respect  for  tbe  tnui»> 
mittcd  sanotitiee  of  office,  only  profoundest  reverence  for  saintlinefis  and 
integrity  of  manhood,  the  need  of  finding  and  qnaUfying  the  capable 
man  is  absolute  ;  luid  such  men  we  are  bene  to  attempt  to  find  and  to 
qualify.  We  do  think  that  God  akmo  can  put  fit  men  into  the  niinistfy ; 
but  we  also  believe  that  He  fits  men  by  the  discipline  of  school,  college, 
and  university,  as  well  as  by  the  nnrture  of  the  home,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Churdi.  The  man  who  has  mastered  the  ancient  tongues, 
grappled  with  the  thought  they  express,  searched  and  been  searched  by 
the  mysteries  of  being,  who  has  worked  bis  way  into  the  heart  of 
problems,  only  to  feel  how  they  penetrate  and  change  the  very  bktod 
aa  it  were  of  his  spirit,  and  yet  can  offer  himself  unto  God  as  a  preacher 
of  truth  and  a  pastor  of  men — is  the  sort  of  man  we  seek ;  for  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  God  made  to  be  a  minister.  And  we  do  not  want 
him  Ull  the  university  has  tried  him,  and  seat  him  forth  proved  and 
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purified.  For  we  do  not  love,  never  have  loved,  a  fngitiro  and  doistered 
discipline,  but  only  tbe  broad  public  arena,  where  manhood  and 
honoar  are  to  bo  won  by  strain  and  straggle  and  a**eat.  To  win 
only  a  few  sach  men  were  a  gain  not  to  one  chnrcb  bat  to  all 
churches.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  no  church  that  the  ministrv  of  any 
other  church  be  poor,  incapable,  or  ill-eqoippt'd.  The  stronger  the 
ministry  of  any,  the  greater  the  servico  to  all.  In  the  conflict  with 
sin,  ignorance,  unbelief,  every  chnrch  needs  its  best  men  to  lead  it, 
and  every  church  well  led  is  an  inKpiration  and  a  strength  to  all  the 
rest;  and  if  this  college  at  this  ancient  university  finds  nnd  forms  good 
men,  it  will  do  for  tbe  Englioh  people,  as  well  as  for  the  Choroh  of 
Christ,  service  at  once  auHlcient  and  honourable. 

2.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  second  chamcteriiitic  of  tbe  univendtj 
over  r^ainst  the  seminar}',  that  it  embodies  the  encyclopaedic  idea — 
i,t.,  it  is  a  body  which  exists  to  teach  and  to  eolai^  the  circle  of  the 
sciences.  It  may  be  true  tliat  the  term  unipersiiai  was  used  to  denote 
simply  a  corporation  of  masters  and  scholars,  but  then  it  was  as 
masters  and  as  scholars — i.e.,  workers  engaged  in  the  realm  of  know- 
ledge, exploring,  extending,  describiug  it— that  thoy  were  so  denoted. 
It  is  a  pitiful  idea  that  defines  tfiachiug  or  the  coltivatton  of  maunm, 
or  the  two  combined,  as  tb;-  sole  function  of  the  universitiea,  and  aaeigoi 
to  royal  societies  and  academies  the  diaoorery  and  increase  of  know- 
ledge. Men  who  are  mere  instructors  aud  disciplinarians  are  rnvre 
pedagogues  ;  they  must  Ije  intjoirors,  discoverers — men  who  deal  with 
knowledge  as  living  and  uot  as  dead,  if  they  would  educate,  enlargf^,  aud 
inspire.  The  university  under  this  aspect  may  therefore  be  described 
as  the  higher  knowledge  of  tlie  nation,  concentrated  aud  organized  for 
the  purposes  of  extension  and  communication  with  a  view  to  the  per- 
foctiug  of  the  truth  and  the  better  formation  of  men.  So  oonaidarpd 
it  most  bo  a  living  and  ovor-angmenting  body ;  growth  in  the  soieuoea 
taught  and  in  the  faculties  teaching  is  necessary  to  its  very  idea.  The 
momejit  tJiat  a  university  circnmscribes  the  field  of  knowledgi\  and 
says — "  the  circle  is  complete  and  the  order  fixed  and  no  new  acienoe 
can  be  added  or  old  displaced,"  then  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  univt^jstty 
and  becwne  a  mere  mill,  gnndiog  out  arid  conventionalisms  and  barren 
fonnuhc,  good  for  no  human  spirit. 

But  iho  very  dcgn'w  in  which  we  plead  that  the  university  ought  to 
embody  the  encyclopaedic  idea,  compels  ns  to  demand  that  it  inclade 
theology,  and  include  it  not  as  a  closed  and  finished  bnt  as  an  expaa- 
sire  and  expanding  science-  For  think  what  it  t-fpn-At^nts — ilia  ideas 
that  underlie  all  the  Miencea,  the  thoughts  all  philosophy  has  strirea 
to  interpret  and  to  cxprebs,  man's  beliefs  as  to  himself,  his  origin  uJ 
destiny,  as  to  the  cause,  ground,  and  end  of  the  univeo'se,  the  lawa  hj 
which  society  is  organized  and  bistoiy  governed,  th©  ooaceptiooi 
which  have  b^a  articulated  in  the  religions,  worahipa,  ini titatioos,  of 
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States  and  peoples.  Theology  is  the  iiniTerse  interpreted  through 
the  idea  of  God,  as  philosophy  is  the  same  uoivertic  interpreted  through 
the  idea  ofniHn.  It  has  to  do  with  the  nature  and  nitimate  4]ictat<>8 
or  reason ;  with  religion  in  its  essence  and  varied  manifestations;  with 
sacred  litoratnre,  and  all  the  means  and  methods  needed  for  its  interpre- 
tation ;  with  the  persons  that  make  it,  and  about  whom  it  iacoDccrncd; 
with  the  systems  or  thcol<^ies  in  which  they  have  boon  explicated  ; 
with  the  institntiona  that  hare  been  at  once  the  factors,  protluotfi,  nuJ 
vehicles  of  the  relipona  life  ;  with  its  action  npon  man  and  pfoplw ; 
with  tlie  laws  or  principles  by  which  it  seeks  to  order  and  orj;5unift* 
society,  to  regulate  and  uplift  human  life.  There  is  oo  science  that 
so  touches  all  other  sciences,  that  all  other  sciences  so  touch,  tlint  is 
therefore  so  necessary  to  the  harmony  and  cowplelA-oess  of  himiau 
thought.  And  itii  position,  at  once  central  .and  fundamental,  makes 
it  ft  progressive  science.  Were  it  not  ao  it  would  be  an  anomaly  and 
an  anachronism  in  a  university  system,  where  all  the  sciences  live 
and  grow,  act  and  react  on  each  other,  cootractitig  this,  expanding 
that,  yet  ever  so  as  to  widen  the  circle  of  knowledge.  To  argue  that, 
any  science  oould  stand  lix«-d  and  stationary  amid  so  much  movement 
and  life  were  bnt  to  argue  that  it  was  dead.  Ilieology  has  no 
place  in  an  academic  system  unless  it  live,  and  illustrate  how  here,  ok 
trverywhere  in  the  things  of  the  mind,  the  "  thoughts  of  men  nr«- 
widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns/' 

Bnt  if  theology  is  to  live  in  the  modem  university,  how  or  under 
what  conditions  mnst  it  live  there?  One  thing  is  evident— for  oo 
this  the  verdict  of  history  is  ooacluaive — there  is  no  guarantee  Inr 
its  life  in  civil  enactments  or  academic  penalties;  it  must  live  freely 
if  it  is  to  live  nt  all.  But  another  thing  is  evident— it  cannot  bi» 
divorced  from  its  root  in  the  spirit  and  oonscieno^  of  man.  Theology, 
if  it  is  to  live,  must  stand  in  vital  relation  to  religion  ;  religioiift 
thought  can  bf-  living  only  as  it  articulates  a  Hviug  religious  conMrioiis- 
nesa.  Bat  observe,  this  requires  it  to  stand  in  organic  connection 
with  societies  of  religious  men,  held  to  reality  by  them,  yet  lifting  them 
into  a  world  of  liiiliefs  and  ideals  as  yet  unrealixtxl.  The  religious 
society  is  neceswiry  to  religious  thought,  and  thought  to  the  society; 
the  two  force*  must  be oorrelarive,  tliat  both  mny  bo  converted,  con- 
served, and  creative.  In  this  theology  is  not  .singular;  it  is  but  likf* 
all  its  sister  sciences.  Wero  any  one  cut  oflT  from  man,  from  its 
bearing  on  practice,  from  the  complex  inh-llectnal  activities  and  social 
needn  of  men,  from  the  loinds  that  lire  by  it  and  through  it,  it  would 
inpvitablVj  and,  as  a  matter  of  oonrsc.  perish  or  be  reduced  to  a  series 
of  dogmata  that  represented  no  man's  real  belief,  and  that  no  man 
wonld  care  to  refute.  Hut  in  one  n-spect  religious  truth  differs  from 
every  other ;  it  touches  a  man's  conscieuo^  more  narrowly ;  it  so  com- 
mands him  that  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  commanded  ;  it  is  ao  invested 
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wilii  rlie  anthoriry  of  (iod  that  iiQ  will  not  allow  it  ta  be  vei^oed  fay 
the  touch  or  sanction  of  man's.  Hciico  the  theology  that  is  to  lira 
in  the  nniveniiries  muBt  be  the  theology,  not  of  \-^n\,  (lefioitions  nr 
■cademic  foraiuliu  or  civil  stAtutf^ji,  raon*  capahl^  of  evasion  than  of 
enfuraeiuent,  biit  of  fre«  religioiu  aocicties,  or,  Rtmply,  of  men  vhoae 
life  is  rtfUgtou,  and  whose  thoaghts  aro  the  inchoate  yet  plaxtio  malwial 
of  theolog)'. 

We  are    now  in   a  position  to  return    to   our  opening    qneclion. 
\Vhy  this  college  ?  and  why  here?     The  occasion  of  our  coming  h»« 
been  th»-  oiwiiing'  of  the  nnivenities ;  that  oponing  has  created  at  obop 
our  opportunity  and  our  duty.     The  cause  of  our  coming  is  our  lore  of 
thi*  tnitli  wo  and  our  folhera  have  lived  by,  and  our  love  of  the  wus 
whom   we  wish  to  sec,  know,  believe,  and  live  by  the  same  truths. 
We  beliovo  that  here  ouf  truths  oeui  be  best  studied,  oar  ministry  best 
formed,  our  duties  to  the  future  of  our  people  and  onr  faith,  so  far  oi 
they  depend  uu  acodeiuic  activity,  work,  and  discipline,  be  best  fuUlllad. 
We  believe  that  when  legislation  has.so'far  at  least,  left  here  a  fr«e  conne 
for  conscii'nct^,  we,  who  represent  forces  and  belieis  which  have  fdled 
so  great  i\  place  and  exercised  so  immense  an  inAuonce  on  tlie  Kuf^lisli 
people  at  home  and  abroad,  ahonid  not  bo  without  vital  being,  renaon- 
nble  HptHK'h,  and  acmlernic  activity,  in  thii«  the  most  ancient  and  famons 
of  all  tlie  seats  of  learning  i>oaaeaBcd  by  our  people.    We  dare  not.  even 
were  we  able,  deprive  ountclves  of  our   inheritance,  with  all  its  re- 
aponsihilitieH.  diguitttw.  and  dutien.      We  are   neither  a  recent  nor  a 
feeble  nor  an  e.\hauRtod  race.     The  Puritan  and  Hvangt'lical  chnrches 
cootojn  by  far  the  majority  of  the  Englifth-speaking  peopleti.     They 
reared  the  men   that,  expanded   our  nmpiif,    fonndf^d   our  cotooies, 
created  the  will,  the  spirit,  the  edacation,  the  foresight,  and  tJie  fallh 
that,  in  Bpit«  of  all  the  fnrrcA  of  misnila  thrown  by  wild  and  outcast 
Europe  on  her  shores,  still  hold  the  splendid  West  in  nrd-^r.  in  happy 
and  progi-esaivn  peace.     We  represent  men  who  in  ilays  of  tyranny 
loved  liberty,  obeyed  conscience,   and  achieved  for  others  freedom 
denied  to  tliemselven.     We  represent  chnrclw'S  that  in   tioie^t  of  deca- 
dent faith  and  little  piety  tried  to  Hvo  and  teach  in  the  apostolic  way, 
«ad  to   make  men  worthier  of    life,  and  life  worthier  of   tliu  men. 
Wf  belong,  too,  to  the  larger  and  greater  Church  of  England,  which 
comprehends  the  pious  aud  faithful  people  in  whatever  commuuiou 
they  may  live,  by  whatever  denomination  they  may  be  called,  wlio  doily 
pray  for  miity,  ftud  labour  to  realize  th"  unity  tliey  pnsy  for.      Aud 
so  we  cannot  act  as  if  we  had   do  part  in  the  |ui»l,  uo  share  in  the 
preaeat.  no  hope  in  the  future  oC  the  Kuglish  people  and  the  Christiaa 
Church.     We  Ix'liuve  that  there  are  grcuter  things  before  ne  tbaa  lie 
between  \\h  ojul  our  fathers,  aud  greahT  things  are  now  poenble  thiiB 
were  ever  possible  before.     Aud  so  we  bave  oouie  herv  to  try  to  fulfil 
that  pai'<  of  onr  miauoa  which  touches  and  is  touched  by  the  nnmr^ 
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sities.  We  wish  to  take  np  the  broken  thread  of  our  academic  history, 
to  stand  in  this  place  of  ancient  traditions,  venerable  memories,  and 
great  names,  as  those  who  have  a  part  and  lot  in  all  the  treasures  of 
our  land  and  race,  and  to  do  our  best  by  faith,  by  love,  by  fair  yet 
true  speech,  by  sound  learning  and  simple  piety,  to  shape  the  men  who 
shall  make  the  Charch  and  the  State  of  later  generations  a  worthier 
Church  and  a  worthier  State,  served  and  honoured  by  worthier  men. 

A.  M.  Faikhairx. 


COUNT  VITZTHDM,  who  will  still  be  known  to  many  pereons  in 
Londoa  ns  tlie  last  Saxon  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
haa  profited  by  the  leisure  of  his  later  life  to  give  to  the  world  a  sm-ies  of 
ioteresting  memoirs.  Tlie  first  of  these  was  entitled  "  Berlia  and 
Vienoa,  1846-52  ; "  the  second  "  St.  Peteraborg  and  London, 
1852-64 ;  "  and  the  third,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  irtais 
of  the  eventful  years  1864-66,  a  period  that  changed  the  face  of  oon- 
tinental  Europe,  and,  through  the  rise  of  Prussia  to  the  raokofa 
first-rate  Power,  laid  the  germs  of  a  still  gn>ater  fitru^le  tliaa  oDjr 
which  those  years  had  witnessed — namely,  tlie  conflict  tx^tweea  Pnoce 
and  Gormauy.  If  the  interest  of  the  second  sc.rim  p.\ceed<>d,  for 
Knglish  readers,  that  of  the  first,  because  so  much  information  was 
given  therein  concerning  the  Crimean  War,  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell,  the  two  last  volumes  ara 
still  more  important  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  contemporary 
history.  The  Count  was,  indeed,  only  the  reprosontative  of  a  small 
German  kingdom  of  little  political  weight,  but  the  coursi!  of  events 
involved  his  country — governed  by  an  active  and  ambitious  Sfiniater, 
Baron  Bonst — in  the  general  turmoil,  and  brought  the  Saxon  diplo- 
matist n;p«itedly  to  Paris,  Vienna,  the  minor  German  capitals, 
Plorence,  and  Rome.  During  his  residence  at  each  of  these  places 
he  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  the  leading  men,  and  wasthns 
enabled  to  collect  a  vast  amonnt  of  inrnmiatifin,  and  nt  times  ovon  to 
exercise  ftomo  influence.  Por  Count  Viuthum.  although  boiuid  by  hix 
position  to  nrrro  tbo  intorests  of  the  King  of  Saxooy  and  to  impugn 
the  designs  of  Count  Bismarclc,  in  nowise  shared  the  narrow  views  of 

*  *'  Lnoilon,    G&stcin   and  SAdowa — Deskwunliekctt«n  von    Karl  Friedrioli  Oat 
Vititbnmvon  Kclurtadl .'    Two  vols.     1869.     CoUa. 
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the  pft^  German  diplomacy ;  be  was  a  man  of  keen  observation,  anci 
by  his  long  residence  at  the  great  Courts  of  Europe  had  (iC(|uired  vast 
rxp<>rience.  Of  this  wd  have  striking  evidence  in  his  latest  memoirs, 
and  they  are,  in  cona«|ueace,  well  worth  reading,  The  information 
they  sapply,  however,  is  nevertheless  incomplete  ;  principally  because 
the  ftJithor  was  distant  from  tbe  real  centre  of  action — Berlin — and 
seems  to  have  had  uo  relations  with  that  cupitui  such  as  ensured  his 
being  kept  well  acquainted  witJi  what  was  going  on  there.  In 
reviewing  these  memoirs  we  hope  to  be  able  to  supplement  them  by 
many  curious  and  unknown  facts. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that,  aftt-r  the  failure  of  the  London  Coofer- 
«ace  in  the  spring  of  I8^i.  Denmark  wiui  couipletely  vanqnished,  and 
was  forced  to  surrender  tte  Elbe  duchies  to  Austria  and  Pmssia  by 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  ()clol)er  30,  1B64.  Now,  Count  Vitzthum  does 
not  appear  to  be  fully  aware  that,  by  signing  this  treaty  without 
stipulating  anythiug  as  to  the  future  of  the  ducliies,  the  Anstrion 
Cabinet  had  already  committed  the  real  fatal  blunder  which  led  to  its 
Wefetttk  .\t  this  Cxinferencf,  AuBtria,  Prussia,  and  the  Clerman  r>iet 
had  proposed  to  constitute  the  two  duchies  into  a  State  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Duke  of  Angnstenbnrg,  "qnt  pent  non  senlement 
foirc  raloir  aux  yeux  de  rAltemi^o  le  plus  de  droit  ii  la  succession 
dft&a  les  dits  duchf^a,  et  dont  la  reconnnisiance  pur  la  Di^te  germanique 
«it  assur^  en  cons^qnonoe,  mais  qui  T^unit  aossi  les  suffrages  indnbi- 
tables  doi  I'immenac  majority  des  popnlations  de  ce  pays."* 

Bismarck  had  been  obliged  to  concur  in  this  proposal,  the  King 
at  that  time  being  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  AQgnat^ibut^ ; 
but,  as  «oon  as  the  C-onference  came  to  an  end  without  result,  be  got 
op  a  petition  from  his  followers,  asking  thy  Government  to  acquire 
the  duchies  for  Pmssia,  and,  when  Denmark  was  obliged  to  me 
for  peace,  he  refused  to  admit  to  the  negotiations  a  representative  of 
the  Diet,  as  had  been  done  at  the  Conference,  but  insisted  that 
the  duchies  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  "allied  Powers."  The  Austrian 
Government  had  thus  a  clear  warning  as  to  what  was  Bismarck's  real 
Him.  Its  first  duty,  therefore,  after  the  deft-at  of  Denmark,  was  to 
forco  Pmssia  to  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  future  o£  the 
duchies,  and,  had  Bisioarek  refused,  Austria  {lo^sessed  a  ]>erfect  means 
of  obtaining  this  end  by  n^fu^ing  on  its  part  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
cession  with  Denmark,  in  which  cose  he  could  have  done  nothing.t 

•  I'toI.«co1  Ko.  0.    gitting  of  «»r  W.  18G«. 

t  U?  )mil  miLdii  ttip  mntinii  tihnve  rpfi-fred  Ui  in  r-un|atinrUon  ytifh  AnsLria  nod  tha 

DIM, anil  conk)  not  witlidrui"  it,  »U]iout!t>.  nfc^r  thi;  CoDreronot;,  tio  seemod  to  be  sud- 

.)..    .   H. -..-.i  iv  rirtniii  ^rnijiIiM  its  Ut  the  rights  of  [h«  Dtikc.  nnd  propoN«rl  tn  }mve 

I  nihii^il  by  tl«?  Crown  Uwjrrn-     Hut  tint  lAvx  of  Kiin^iattoi)  hart  rminwl 

:lon  in  Ccnuaiiy  :  aiul  Aaslria.  bv  opiWHlitfc  it  fniaklj,  wunlil  bnvv  hsd 

tiio»ii|)i»->ii  oi  the  nhole  oatifm.     llrnidc^  this  Blsniarj^.  in  a  ctint-cniiitlos  which  he 

fio'l  al  iliHrriti  in  18€4  (Ortotwr  14)  with  thi>  ItaniAh  ugviit,  Mr.  I{.in!i«rn.  avowed  that 

■  .irnl  iht)  luynl  familv  wero  all  In  f jvonr  of  the  Dnkoof  Aiuc'uRUi&burg.  "  et  jo 

i^rs  p)iu  royallsLD  (|uc  le  RDi"(U»ascD,  "A  Travers  ta  Diplomats,"  Puriii, 

1..,.,,  ,.  .'Ji. 
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Tlie  Piiijsitm  Premier  knew  this  perfectly  well,  and  later  on  he  fi'ankl^ 
ftvowod  that,  when  he  was  at  Vienna  in  Sr^ptember  186-1>.  Ii«  evwy 
morning  expect/'d  Covint  Rechberg  to  enter  the  room  ft*Vi»p  him  to 
sign  a  protorol  whereby  the  two  Powers  would  h»ve  Ixiund  tlierawlre* 
to  renounce  any  separate  advanta^  in  the  duchies ;  and  he  admht^ 
that  it  would  have  been  veiy  difTicnlfc  for  him  to  refuse  (hat  demrmd. 
Blithe  also  knew  the  men  with  whom  \w  hatt  to  do.  lie  rejires**!!!*^ 
to  the  Emperor  that  thp  euoces*  of  the  war  liod  ebowu  the  true  iMfartn^ 
of  the  Alliance  to  be  that  only  niiite<l  Austria  and  Prnseia  were  »ble 
to  check  the  propress  of  democracy,  parliamentariem,  liberaliein,  and 
unitarian  tendencies  in  Germany.  Sucli  languaffo  was  very  favonrmbly 
recfivfd  by  the  Emperor  and  his  incn]»able  MiniKtor  for  Fon'i^i  Affain, 
who  Eaw  a  proof  of  its  Biiicerity  in  tht^  stru^le  which  Ihe  IVaMoaa 
Premier  maintained  with  his  own  Parliament.  In  this  way  fiisniarck 
snoooedcd  complet«.?ly  incaptivntin^  the  Kmpeixir,  nnd  in  impressing  him 
with  the  conviction  that  tlie  maintenance  of  the  ailiaiice  witb  PrussiBwea 
Iho  only  anchor  of  safely  for  Austria,  and  that  in  oompArison  witb  lh» 
great  question  of  principle,  that  of  the  future  of  thf  diicliies  was  in- 
aignificant,  and  oould  be  easily  iuTun<^iMl  by  a  friendly  iindeTStmiding 
between  the  two  Powers.  Thus  Bismarck  was  able  to  leavt*  Vienitfc 
withont  having  committed  himself  to  any  engagement  ns  to  th''  all- 
iuiportani  practical  question  of  the  day,  and.  when  be  was  safely  in  ihr 
railway  carriage,  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  impotent  statesmen  whom 
he  had  duped  by  fine  worfis,  and  who  wer^*  destined  to  learn  bis  reftl 
tiioughts  about  revolution  when,  in  the  war  of  1866.  he  formed  aBnc- 
garian  legi(m  against  the  Sovereign  of  I-Iungar\', 

Soon  after  Bismaifk's  dei>arture.  Baron  Beust  arrived  at  Virnna, 
hoping  to  undeceive  Count  Kechberg  as  to  Prna&inu  designs,  a&d 
to  prove  that  the  Diet  must  have  a  voice  in  the  future  of  the  dacbiec; 
but  his  appeals  found  little  farour.  The  Emi>eror  had  been  coDvioeed» 
by  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  meeting  of  Gei-maii  princes  at  J'rank- 
fort  in  18G3,  that  nothing  could  be  done  against  tho  will  of  PniHata, 
and  had  Wen  annoyed  by  the  opposition  of  the  minor  Gcnimn  States 
to  the  kigh-hauded  proceedings  of  Austria  and  Prussia  on  tbft 
question  of  the  duchies.  It  is  true  that,  three  days  before  the  signar- 
ture  of  the  treaty  of  October  20,  Cuunt  Kechlx-rg  waadismiest'd,  but 
his  resignation  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  th9 
Home  yecretarj-,  fierr  von  Schmerling,  upon  somt*  internal  <|ueBti(]n&» 
and  the  way  in  which  he  was  replaced  made  niattera  worse  than  before. 
Whilst  Count  Rechberg  was  a  man  of  narrow  views,  his  successor. 
Count  Mensdorff,  was  a  brave  general,  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  » 
grarul  Kiynrur,  and,  moreover,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  rrtKilution; 
he  lacked  only  self- con lidence  ;  and,  when  called  upon  by  the  Hmperor 
to  take  the  reins  of  foreign  policy,  he  frankly  declared  that  hi*  nndor- 
stood  nothing  whatever  of  foreign  affairs,     llie   Emperor,  howere^ 
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insisted  upon  his  acoeptaoce,  being  sure  that  MenMlorff  would  execute 
bis  orders;  and. to  sopplythe  General's  lack  of  diplomutlc  exp^^xicnoe, 
ippointed  Count  Moritz  Eatorhoay — who,  as  a  pupil  of  Prina*  iletter- 
lieh."  enjoyed  his  Sovereign's  full  confidence — na  Miiiist*'r  without 
a  portfolio.  This  ^vas  a  most  iinfortunotAt  arranf^onicnt,  in&suinch 
as  the  responsible  Minister,  a  man  of  much  higher  character  nnil 
greater  comnion-sfniio,  was  ctiuatantly  comjwllod  to  do  things  of  which 
he>  disapproved,  only  becauue,  as  a  soldier,  he  ftilt  bound  to  obey  bis 
master,  whilst  the  iirespoitsible  I'lsterhazy  remained  t)ehind  Uie  Bcreen 
(he  WM  called  "clandestine  ^loriU"),  «ntl  yet  was  the  real  Foreign 
Minister.  A  narrow-minded  man,  educated  hf  the  Jesuits,  and  hence 
plat-ing  the  interest*  of  the  Pope  above  everything  else,  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  a  stateAman  of  IJismarck's  force,  and  thus,  og  ye 
nhftll  presently  see,  became  the  really  fatal  man  for  Austria.  Af\er 
Sftdowa,  he  died  insane. 

Yot  signs  were  not  wanting  to  the  leading  men  at  Vienna,  that  in 
dining  to  the  Prussian  alliance  they  were  living  in  a  fool's  psmdise. 
The  treaty  with  Denrnttrk  waa  scarcely  sigui-d  when  Bisiiirtrck  gwve 
notice  to  Hauover  and  Saxony  to  withdraw  tbf  ir  troops  from  lloUtt-in. 
which,  in  acoordanco  with  a  decree  of  the  Diet,  they  had  occupied  in 
1863,  alleging  that  the  duchies  hod  been  ceded  to  the  two  allied 
Powurs,  who,  therefonj.  ivt-rtj  sole  uiustere  of  the  country.  The 
Cabineta  of  Hanover  and  Hoxony  pToti.-sted,  and  appealed  to  that  of 
Vienna,  but  found  small  support ;  Bisninrck  thrt-atvued  to  eject  the 
federal  tnKHw,  coIk'ct<-d  a  force  which  precluded  all  resistance,  add 
carried  lus  decision. 

We  have  Iiet-n  obliged  to  recall  these  e%'enls  because,  all-importnnt 
as  they  wnre.  Ihey  pr^-ceded  the  period  nt  whicii  Count  Vitztlmm's 
narrative  begins,  liaffled  by  the  blindness  of  Austria.  Baron  Henst 
sent  his  Jiiiuis  Arfutlcs  to  Hanover  and  Alunich  in  onler  to  Ii>am  what: 
sapport  his  policy  would  there  meet  with.  The  Count  found  little 
comfort,  in  the  conversations  which  be  had  with  the  two  leading 
Ministers.  Count  Platen  told  him  that  the  King  of  Hanover  would 
not  partiripate  in  any  federal  action  in  favour  of  thi-  Dnko  of 
Angostenburg,  becansethe  latter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals,  bnt 
favrtim-d  the  candidature  of  the  fJrand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  iind 
promis>'d  not  to  surrcudor  to  Prusi^in  one  jot  of  his  sovereign  rights.^t 
In  Baron  von  der  Pfordten  he  found  a  former  Professor  who,  in 
1S4S.  as  Saxon  Minister,  had.  through  sheer  fear,  been  present  at 
the  olisequieR  of  the  famous  democrat  Blum,  shot  at  Vienna  by  Win- 
dischgrfitx,  and  had  then,  bs  Bavarian  Minister,  tried  to  make  up  for  hifl 

'  It  scwtiL!!  to  linre  be^n  forjtoltvo  tbai  rrinc«  MLitt^Tiiich  oflon  campluitiid  of 
lk(<rfafiiv*a  DCKliffcucc,  and  yns  on  tha  (tvint  of  revalliui;  bim  from  bis  poit  at  Rotov, 
bWBBiL-  sor  set'entl  month*  h*-  hml  nnt  rvhi  u  xingle  despatoli. 

t  The  Qnitcl  Pukt?  in  iHtlR  wn^.  oni:  ul  tlic  fint  prlDCM  to  accopt  itic  Prnwtao  (im- 
gnunnw.  which  plno«<I  Ibc  fvicr*!  inMps  uadn  tlm  pommsiHl  ot  ibe  King.    _ 
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former  IjiberaJism  bj  putting  down  tho  constitutional  gavemmaak  of 
Heaaf^Cassel — for  which  exploit  he  was  rewarded  by  a  Roa^itm  Grand- 
Cro«s  as  an  Rcknowl(?ujfni(?nt  of  his  good  servic/'s  in  tho  r&**st«bli«h- 
ment  o£  the  traditional  state  of  things  in  Germany.  This  Bairarioa 
Minister  coald  epeak  neither  French  nor  KngUsh,  and  was  not  a  man 
of  the  world,  but  he  showed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  tb»  power  of  hi* 
King,  who  would,  he  said,  put  forward  100,000  men  if  the  case 
re<^uired  it ;  *  at  the  8am«  time  he  was  for  Uie  present  not  indinod  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  by  auy  pi'emalure  action. 

Count  Vitzthuui  ^aw  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  such  allies,  and 
with  much  reason  h«  laud  that  "the  German  Bund  was  a  fortrtts 
abondonod  by  itH  commanders,  and  drfondt'd  by  a  weak  and  diauDited 
garrison;''  but  lie  ditfcovored  that  tliti  qufettou  of  the  dachies  was  a 
Kuropean  one,  and  ther^fiirc  tumfd.  his  sti'{)8  to  Paris.  At  that  tiniv 
Napoieou  was  still  belitsvod  to  be  the  ai'hifvr  of  Europe  in  foreign  poUlica. 
It  doi>s  all  honour  to  tlie  sagarity  of  our  author  tliat  he  did  not 
sbar*^  this  opinion,  but  saw  that  tlie  Emperor  was  fatally  embroiled 
in  Italian  and  Afexicaii  politics,  and,  moreover,  that  hitt  health  was 
Iwginniiig  to  givo  way  ;  for  tlie  firbt  thing  wliicli  Vit7,lhiini  hmrned 
after  his  arrival  wa»  that  the  declining  Ca'sar,  whilst  latA'iy  visiliog 
his  mistress,  Marguerite  tiellaiiger,  had  fallen  into  a  profound  swoon. 
and  had  been  carried  senseless  to  the  Tnileries.  FrftiKV.  however, 
was  still  a  Power  of  t-he  first  rank,  without  whose  consent  Bismarck 
could  do  nothing.  The  Count,  therefore,  in  a  conversation  with  tiie 
Minist^T  for  Foreign  AlTaira,  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhuys,  insieipd  upon  tlie 
Karo[)eau  dangers  of  the  present  situation,  and reoommended  a  Franco- 
Austrian  alliance,  referring  to  that  of  1750,  by  which  Prince  KaunitR 
hail  overcome  the  age-loug  nuiagonisni  of  the  two  Powers,  uniting 
them  against  Frederick  the  Great.  The  Minister  replied  that  (n  his 
view  such  an  alliance  was  the  best  thing  for  France,  and  that  in  ISoO 
he  had  even  loat  power  because  he  bad  clung  to  the  hope  of  drawing 
Austria  into  the  Anglo-French  league.  Since  the  death  of  Prince 
Schwart7.enberg  tlie  Austrian  policy  hod  l>een  purely  negative;  it  had 
deceived  the  allied  Powers  in  the  Crimean  War,  and,  by  itx  obatinacy, 
had  brought  about  the  Italian  war.  "  Austria  goes  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  then  she  rears  before  ubetacles  which  tihe  has  herself  created. 
If,  indeed,  such  ideas  us  you  put  forward  should  germinate  at  Vietiziftt 
great  things  might  curiainty  he  done,  but  for  the  inoment  we  see 
nothing  which  would  allow  us  to  hope  for  such  n  result,  and  <hail, 
ihei-efore,  follow  the  course  of  events.  Aji  alliance  with  Pruaata 
seems  to  us  diflJoult.  Wc  have  sounded  her,  but  without  ivaalt. 
[Nou*-  avons  idUi  les  plombs,  mats  rien  n'est  fait.]  "  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  added  that,  of  course,  if  other  Powers  shuuld  aggrandize 
themselves,  France  wonld  aek  for  compensations  in  order  to  main- 


*  Thp  fitcl  w»j>  that  hi  ISOA  Bavstriit  ]vU  t)io  AuMrlaiu  hi  tbe  lurch,  iumI,  aftvr  lunf 
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tun  tlie  equipottie.  In  this  phi-a£e  lay  in  eauda  rfnenum ;  at  the 
bottom  of  tli»  MiD!st«r*B  mind,  as  In  that  of  bu  inastvr,  was  tbe 
wish  tliat  the  outcouie  of  all  tdioiUd  be  ^ar.  la  no  way  did  they  oppose 
Biamorck's  df^i^DS  of  uaiitijcalion,  beoaut<e  they  ejcpected  that  tb<3 
atru^gle  would  be  a  long  one,  and  that  France  might  step  in  as  arbiter, 
or  that  at  learnt  even  the  victor  would  be  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  refuse  an  mfuivaleut  to  France  without  her  being  compelled  to  draw 
the  Bwi.)rd.  Besides  this,  Napoleon  cherished  the  hope  that  AnsLria 
miglit  be  forced  to  cede  Venetin,  and  that  thus  his  prx^-amme  of  1 859, 
'*  Free  to  the  Adriatic,"  might  be  realized — an  end  for  which,  as  he 
very  well  knew,  a  second  appeal  to  the  arms  and  the  troasury  of 
»aDce  was  impossible.  Bnt  it  was  exactly  on  this  jioint  tJiat 
Austria  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Her  ambassador  at  Paris,  IViooa 
Mettemicb,  told  Vibsthnm  that  such  a  ccflsion,  being  against  the  military 
honour  of  the  Emperor,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  Italy  would 
not  dare  to  attack.  Be  blamed,  however,  thf  policy  of  his  Government ; 
he  had  adWsed  the  Empt^ror  to  renounce  half  measures,  and  to  roako 
a  bold  srand  on  the  qaostion  of  the  dachies,  but  had  bi*n  overruled 
bi^cause  at  Vienna  tbey  won;  clitiging  to  the  Pnt!»iaii  alUanc*?,  and 
feared  that,  if  they  broke  away  from  it,  Tii^marck  would  immediately 
di.s:lare  war,  for  which  tlu^y  wi-re  not  ])r«'pfired.  This  he  regardtd  as  a 
rfiifting  policy,  which  could  only  delay  anil  not  prevent  the  rupturn. 

Betnmiug  to  London,  the  Saxon  Minister  found  that  etill  lets 
oonid  be  expected  for  hi^  cause  from  England.  The  Queen,  indeed, 
w«i  entifply  for  Augustenburg,  supported  by  the  advice  of  King 
Leopold,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  great  war,  fearecl  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  IBelgium.  She  had  done  much  during  the  Conference  to 
restrain  Lord  i'almerstOQ's  warlike  leanings,  but,  that  crisis  past, 
could  do  little  more.  Lord  Derby  had  made  a  secret  compact  with 
Lord  I'almerBton,  by  which  the  latter  engaged  to  prevent  the  cjuestion 
of  electoral  reform  from  being  brouglit  forward  as  long  as  he  was  in. 
power,  whilst  the  former  undertook  to  leave  him  free  play  in  foreign 
politics.  Now.  Lord  Palmerston  hated  Austria  and  Prussia.  When 
Bismarck,  whilst  ambassador  at  Paris  in  1863,  made  his  only  short 
visit  to  Kngland  and  disclosed  to  Falmerston  his  vast  plana,  the 
Knglisli  Minister  said  of  him,  "  Ce  n'eet  paa  un  hommo  sf;rioux."  In 
the  beginning  of  18(14  he  had  proposed  to  Napoleon  a  joint  armed 
interference  against  the  German  Powers,  which  the  Emperor,  still 
wounded  by  Lord  Riissetra  point-blank  refusal  to  acc*^o  to  hia  pro- 
posal of  a  general  congress,  declined,  because  ho  held  that  a  war 
undertakt>'n  against  Germany  under  such  conditions  would  bo 
most  diaastnins  for  France.*     I'almerston  did  not  dare  to  interfere 


•  pBiing  the  ('onftrcnpo  th*  Cnfili.^h  Cabiiirt.  had   rcn<-wf(i  the  propo«*l  of  • 

tlvfMiaitL'  luiit  olTi'n>ivn  nltiantK',  but  M.  l)r(>iiyii  ili;    I.lmjii,  in  a  tliujintr.h  of  Jiiae  10, 

'    '   icii  on  ilip  itiouitO  liiiii  tlm  purl*  uf  Oiv  iwu  Puwi.'pi  iu  siioli  an  allianov 

I'.'Mjti^l:  England  would  i>r«b(ibly  onl7   blockade  tbe  German  ports,  whUo 

i •-.  - jcI  h&ro  to  (Artiggl«  wiUt  th«  combloed  forces  of  GcfiDAn}' and  Austria. 
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single-bonded  vrlien.  at  Uie  Conference,  Demnsrk  refbsed  any  coxb-\ 
promise,  but  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  maliciotu  joy  nt  the  two  victon 
qBarrelliDg-  over th(*ir spoil.      Lord  Russoll  was  oil  for  peace,  the  more 
eo  08  the  American  i^ivil  War  was  evidently  drawingto  its  end.  and  tke^j 
noble  lord  feared  nnpleaaant  complaints  from  the  notorioos  Nottli  ui^^l 
regard  to  tbo  Conft^erate  cruisers  ;  so   his  advice  at  \'ienna  was  to^^ 
come  to  an  nndi^rstanding  with  Prussia,  Bismarck  having  declared  to 
the  Britjeh  ainbasaador  at  Berlin,  Ixml  Napier,  that  fan  would  not- 
enrrendpr  tlie  port  of  Kiel  except  after  an  onsncceasfnl  war ;  &d(]  it  wm 
evident,  tnorem'or.  tbnt  the  annexation    would  raiiier  weaken  than 
strenfft.hen   Prussia's  position'in  Germany.      IJeaides,  both  Minislrra' 
had  ardent  sympathies  for  Itiily  (T-ady   William  HuMell  called  tJiera 
■'our   two    old    Italian    roasters"),    and    hop<'d    that    the  (i< 
imliroglio  would  serve  to  give  Venetia  to  the  yoiincr  kingdom. 

In   thfi   meantirae    Bismarck    gradually  nnniafiked    his 
In  a  despatch  of  Februarj-   22,    1865,  he   formulated   lh«  dmmids 
which  were  bis  minimum  for  consenting  to  the  constitntioa  of  tlift 
duchies  as  a  separate  State.   He  asked  for  the  cession  of  K  )■  '       '  "^viB* 
derburg,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  customs,  the  poet',  and  th-   ,  jili*. 

leaving  besides  the  dynastic  questions  in  suspense,  and  afterwmtds 
he  asserted  that  the  Prussian  jwople  were  indignant  at  his  not  hariBf; 
asked  for  more.      The  Vienna.  lj!ovt?rumeut  dt-cliued  (March  U)  tc  Irrat 
on  such  a  basis,  but  did  not  choose  to  take  the  initiative  in  regard  to  \ 
more  decisive  measures ;  nay.  whcu  the  I'iet  passed  a  rewlntitTn  in 
favour  of  the  immediate  jicknowledgraeut  of  the  Duke  of  Angttsteuburp, 
against  which  Pnissia.  of  coarse,  protested,  the   Aostrian  delegate 
confined    himt;oIf   to    tho  declaration   that  his    (jovemmeut    wonld 
continue  to  n-i-\si  a  solution  corresponding  to  ihi>  interl•^t5  of  (^prmanj. 
Notwithstanding  this  pliancy,  the  high-handc-d  proceedings  of  PnuBA 
in  tin  duchies  brought  alwut  conflicts  with   Aufstria,  and  the  f)ucctic 
of  war  was  openly  disciiKKed  in  a  convereatiou  which  Bismarck  held  i 
July  23  with  the  Bavarian  Minister.  Von  der  Pfordten.  at  Ratisl 
Fo  declared  tliat  war  with  AuHtria  was  not  itnly  likely,  but  prolwblyl 
inmiiiient,    and    that   it    would    Ik>    a    dnel    bi'twi^en    the    Powers.^': 
Prussia  did  not  think  of  extending  her  inlluenco  beyond  the  Main; 
she  would  attack  frmn  Silet^ia,  would  bn  nctoriou?,  and  would  dicta£»^ 
her  conditions.      At  this  critical  junctnn*.  Baron   Beust  once    moni 
went  to  Vienna  with  Connt  Vttethum  in  order  to  nige  the  Atii 
Govemraenf  to  take  a  mere  energetic  position.     The  Kroperor  Iis1i»ne4l 
to  him,  and  read  the  nernoranditiii  which  Vitztham  ha<l  drawn  tip,[ 
Iwt  gave  no  precise  answer.     That  memorandora  advised  Austria  t»J 
come  forward  with  a  motion  at  tho  Diot  declaring  thai,  the 
•  oiidomiiiii'tn    having    led    to    many    inconveniences,    the     i    ^ 
(Jabtnot  felt  bound  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  Die  pending  qtte«tioci. 
It  proposed,  therefore,  whilst  Baking  nothing  for  itself,  to  acknowledj 


.8S93      torsT  viTzryvyrs  latest  memoihs. 
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ihe  Dnke  Frpderick,  whose  rtgbts  of  enccession  bad  been  declared  bf 
Prc^a  herself  to  bare  the  best  foandfttloDt  as  Sovereign  of  th« 
duchies,  And  at  the  eauie  time  to  d<;8igu&te  the  coDc^sRiaDs  which 
Pms&ia  might  claim  Htxxtrdiog  to  hvr  geographical  position  within 
the  limits  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Oh  the  otht?r  sidr,  Bismarck  was  obligeil  to  admit  that  the  pear  of 
war  was  not  <|uite  bo  ripe*  an  he  had  told  his  Baraiiati  colleague.  He 
uQce  said,  in  bis  familiar  way,  "  Vou  nmet  bnng  the  King  to  the 
ditch,  and  set  spore  to  him  ;  then  he  will  jump."  But  the  Kingwould 
not  jump.  At  a  council  at  Itatisboa — 'on  his  journey  from  Carlsbad  to 
(jastein — to  which  wen*  tnummaned  alJ  the  Mmisters  from  Berlin  and 
the  anilmssadors  from  Paris  and  Vienna,  it  was  resolved  that  new  ])ru- 
positioDs  should  be  made  to  Austria.  The  Kmperor  Francis  Joseph  eent 
his  Minister  at  Munich,  Count  fllome,  to  Gnstein,  and.  after  protracted 
negotiations,  a  treaty  between  the  two  Powers  was  signed  on  Angiist.  14. 
The  amihrniniiiiii  over  the  duchies  was  henceforth  to  be  exercised  in 
Uolstein  by  Anatrin  and  in  Schleswig  by  Prussia  ;  Austria  abandoned 
her  rights  QV<-r  Lanenbnrg  to  i'russia  for  a  consideration  of  two-and- 
a-half  millions  of  Danish  thalers;  Prussia  was  authorized  to  fortify  Kiel, 
and  to  construct  o  channel  fVom  the  Baltic  to  the  German  Sea,  and 
the  dnchiea  were  to  enter  the  ZoUverein.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
advantage  of  this  treaty  was  all  with  Pmssia,  and  that.,  in  ca^^e  of  war, 
the  Austrian  troops  in  Holstein  would  have  been  in  a  hopele-ss  position 
betw<^cn  the  Prupsian  ti-oops  in  Schleswig  and  the  whole  Pnissian  army 
south  of  the  Kibe.  So  clear  was  this  that,  after  the  two  plenipoten- 
tjaries  bad  appended  their  signatures,  BUmarck,  vdlh  his  accustomed 
cynical  frankness,  esclaimeil :  ' '  i^'ow,  really,  I  would  never  have  believed 
that  I  should  find  an  Austrian  diplomatist  who  would  sign  that !  ' 


II. 

But  if  Prussia  had  gained  many  substantial  ad  vantages,  and  if  Austria, 
by  receding  so  far,  and  particularly  by  establishing  the  dangerous 
precedent  ofaelling  a  country,  had  shown  her  weakness,  the  impression 
made  by  the  Trnaty  nf  (iastvin,  in  Germany  ae  well  as  in  foreign  parts, 
was  deplorable.  The  French  Government,  much  disappointed  in  its 
pxjwctations  of  war,  was  the  fir.st  to  speak  ;  and  this  it  did 
in  pretty  strong  language,  by  a  circular  despatch  of  M.  Drouyu 
de  Jjbuys  (August  29j.  After  having  severely  critida^d  the  character 
of  the  Aostro-l'russian   Convention,  the  writer  declared  that  he  was 


*  ItouM  insixtc^  that  snch  a  step  ■wopI'I  not  only  be  IiaIIwI  with  joy  in  Gennaay, 
ftn'l  cTi-n  ill  I'niKiiia,  wlii-ri-  lh«t  iinmiiHtitiitioiiH]  gorirrniiiiail  of  Bi«RiiiiTk  wa<  more 
iia|<opulai  ttian  ervcr,  but  iliHt.  if  I'rirssia  iinswerei]  hy  (!wl*riPtv;  wm-,  [mblji:  i}]ittii(in  in 
FnincD  and  EngUni]  would  decisively  turn  aeainia  the  apgrcjisor.  Tin;  Ewiwrot.  )kiw- 
pviT,  cotild  uot  make  np  hi«  minil  lo  risk  a  rtiptnrc  iritti  l^:<«lu.  protAbly  because  be 
knew  thftt  hii  arnrr  wim  not  rrnilr. 
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unable  to  find  in  it  any  other  foandatioa  than  that  of  foros,  or  any 
other  jttstilication  than  the  mutaaL  convenience  of  Iho  I'ower*  that 
shared  in  the  spoil  a  principle  of  gettletnent  to  which  modern  Eupvp" 
wafi  unaccustomed,  and  for  which  precedents  were  to  be  fotuid  oidy  in 
the  most  unfortunate  periods  of  history.  Lord  Uunsell  followed  in  tl; 
wake  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  with  a  similar  despatch  ;  ItAly  wi 
silent,  but  this  ver^'  siloDCn  ratttied  the  prediction  of  her  Je«ding] 
atateflmen  that  the  situation  was  not  ripe  for  an  alliance  with  i^masia.l 
Only  a  fori  night  before  the  Signature  of  the  treaty  the  PruBsiau  Minister 
at  Florence,  (.'ount  Usedora,  hod  been  instructed  by  telegraph  to  ask 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  General  La  Marmora,  what  position  Italy  woald 
take  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  Frusaia.  Tbo  tTi-m-raLj 
replied  tbot  if  the  Prussian  (Jovernment  hotl  wrious  iDteniioa 
going  to  war  they  might  make  a  formal  proposition  which  he  would 
oxamine ;  but.  if  thoy  only  wanted  an  Italian  declaration  in  order 
exercise  a  diplomatic  pressure  in  favour  of  Prussia,  he  should  not 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  request,  and  be  frankly  declared  Uiat,  aa  yet,! 
he  did  not  take  the  Prus!)ian  l-breata  in  camL«t.  rsedom  etrongl) 
p^ote^t^■d,  and  wheu,  a  few  days  later,  the  Italian  Uuder-Secpetaiy 
State  told  him  that  Austria  and  I'rusiua  were  about  to  come  to  an 
ngret'-ment,  he  replied  that  such  a  tbiug  was  impossible,  and  would  >n^ 
those  dayii  be  ti-eaeou.  The  next  morning  the  papers  announced  lIieH 
aignature  of  the  treaty,  and  Usedom  disappeared  from  I'lorencu  fir 
two  montliii. 

The   French    Circular  was  not  only   obnoxious   to  Biamarck, 
npset  an  important  plan  of  his,  for  be  wn«  on  the  point  of  going  la] 
Biarritz  in  order  to  Round  the  Emperor  about  his  future  iiitentionSi 
but  the  King  now  declared  that  as  a  document  ao  offensive  to  hits, 
who  bad  ratified  the  treaty,  had  been  published,  such  a  journey  ww  qi 
of  the  quet'tiou.     Bismarck,  however,  fecliug  that  tberew»»a  preasiug 
neceasity  for  seeing  tlie  Emperor,  turued  for  help  to  lJi*nedetli,  tW 
French  ambaa^udor  ai  Berlin.     Hu  oompluiued  that  Count  tic^tx, 
ambassador  at  Paris,  had  not  given  (be  proper  explanation  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  liien-ly  a  temporary  uiakeshifc;  and  said  that  be  would  cei 
tainly  pay  regard  to  the  French  wish  to  see  the  iJauisb  populatioD  of 
Nortli  Schlfswig  restored  to  Denmark ;  that,  without  the  a&sistjiucy? 
France,  Prussia  would  fall  again  iiudor  the  tutelage  of  Uu£ain,   whi 
she  would  see  without  fear  an  aggrandisement  of  Franoaaud  IlJily  in  a 
great  European  struggle.      Bene<letti,  tmuKmltting  these  ussuranoBs to 
J'oris,  8ucc4-edfd  in  persuading  the  Em|MTDr  to  send  a  new  Xote  to 
Berlin  (Septemtier  29),  attenuating  tho  stem  judgment  of  the  former 
one  ;  and  scarcely  hatl  Bismarck  «V>t»incd  a  mpy  of  it.  when  be  bnsivrM' 
to  the  Opera,  where  the   King  was,  and  with  difficulty  wrung 
him  the  fiermission  to  go  to  Biarritz. 

When  he  arrived  there,  hia  position,  notwithstanding  the  inii 
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for  which  he  had  been  reivarded  with  th«  title  of  Count,  seemed  to  be 
embarrassed,  and,  on  bis  return,  his  adversaries  triumphantly  declared 
that,  hi*  hftd  not  obtained  anything  from  the  Kniptror.  They  did  not, 
howt-ver.  nndortttand  the  aituation,  whereas  the  IVussian  state£mandid. 
Ue  had  long  a^  disoemed  that  Napoleon's  prestige  was  on  the  wane, 
aud  that  his  dilHciillie,s  were  increa.sing'.  By  the  iinal  defeat  of  the 
Uonfederate  States  the  French  positioa  in  Alexioo  liad  become  very 
awkward,  and  the  Kmperor'g  relations  with  the  United  States  were 
seriously  Btmjned.  The  September  Convention  of  li*Cl  had  done 
nothiQ<^  in  the  way  of  discotaDgling  him  I'rom  his  Italian  difficulties, 
and  his  attempt  to  renew  his  popularity  by  interfering?  in  favour  of 
Poland  had  miserably  miscarried.  The  same  was  the  case  with  hU 
project  for  a  General  Congress:  the  concessions  ho  had  mode  to  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  had  only  fumifihed  arms  to  his  enemies;  his  health 
waR  nndormined  oikI  his  mind  unsettled,  and  ho  n>alii:ed  the  urgent 
necessity  of  foriilying  his  poidtion  by  some  new  saccesK.  In  snch  a 
sitnation  he  was  more  accessible  to  Bismarck's  idctts,  which  showed 
him  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  success  he  desired  wlthont  bein^ 
hinisi-lf  obltg(><l  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  than  he  had  bot^n  a  year 
before,  when,  walking  on  the  beach  at  Biarritz,  with  the  Prussian 
Premier,  who  was  dweloping  to  bim  his  plans  for  revisinj;  the  map  of 
Europe,  he  murmured  to  Merimfe,  upon  wha«!  arm  ho  was  leaning, 
"  II  est  foa."  What  really  passed  in  the  conversations  of  this 
carious  couple  is  still  a  secret,  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  ever; 
Napoleon  has  not  spoken  about  it,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Bismarck, 
resolved  as  he  ia  to  die  in  harness,  will  have  time  to  write  his 
memoirs.  But  about  this  particular  interview  we  can  make  somo 
guessce,  from  what  followed,  without  much  risk  of  going  wrong. 
Bismarck  know  that  he  could  only  undertake  the  war  with  Austria 
aud  her  German  allies  if  he  liad  the  help  of  Italy,  and  that  the  ItaUans 
not  only  distrus(«d  bini,  but  would  never  go  to  war  «ithont  the  per- 
mission of  NaikoWm.*  His  task,  therefore,  was  to  persnade  the 
Bmperor,  not  only  to  grant  this  permission,  but  to  overcome  the  distrust 
of  La  Marmora  and  tJio  King.  In  that,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  ho 
completely  fmcceeded.  He  further  discovered  that  Napoleon  greatly 
underrated  the  Btrenglh  of  the  Pnissian  army,  aud  biilievod  ihnt,  even 
united  with  that  of  Italy,  it  would  scarcely  bo  a  match  for  Austria. 
Bismarck  wisely  left  the  Kmperor  in  his  error,  seeing  that  that  error 
enabled  himself  to  remain  onfettered.  Ho  talked  much  of  the  necessity 
for  an  naderstanding  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  threw  out 
hints  about  the  aggrandisement  of  both,  but  entered  into  no  engage- 
ment. The  aim  of  his  journey  was  thus  fnlly  attained.  On  lejiving 
Biorriti!  he  knew  that  the  ICmpcror,  preserving  himself  a  benevolent 

'  La  Srannoni  liad  loM  tlilti  |>l.iinlf  (o  Usedom,    fy.  his  de jpRtcb  to  Nigra  of  Aoguat 
4, 1805, "  Uo  (lO  piil  ill  lace.*'  p.  42. 
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iK'utrulity,  would  aecund  the  ftlliiuice  of  Prussia  aTid  Italy,  hoptogtlim 
to  rvalize  his  pro^Qmme  of  185!) — bo  that,  tn  fact,  Frnnce  was  boond 
and  Pnissia  reiTiaiiffl  free.  Whon  returning  from  Biarritx,  Kapt^oa 
B(iid  to  Count  Walewaki.  ''  It  is  not  for  na  to  oppose  warlike  lewdngi 
which  jirorai**  to  onr  policy  wor©  than  one  advantage."  Bnt  Count 
Bidmarck  nied  very  different  tnngnage  when,  retnming  by  Paris,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  tho  Italian  Minister.  Whilst  the  Emperor  and  his 
g«uoral8  Tvori*  convinced  of  tho  superiority  of  the  Anstrian  army,  which 
they  liad  beaten  with  ao  mnch  difficolty  in  18o9,  he  told  the  Cheralter 
KigTA  tlutt  hi-,  oil  his  part,  was  quite  sore  of  beating  the  AafitnAu. 
**  Weihall  tenter  Bohemia,"  he  Kaid ;  "  theru  will  be  two  ortbree  battles. 
«ad  we  shall  hv  at  the  gal«-s  of  Vienna.'*  '\Vhen  th^  Italian  Mrnh^ff 
remarked,  as  La  Marmora  had  already  done  before  Gastein  to  Usedom. 
that  Austria,  unwilling  to  cisk  a  long  war  In  the  desperate  atate  of 
her  linances  and  with  her  internal  troablett,  might  be  bnraglit  to 
ncrilicc  Venetia,  Bismarck  answered  with  the  greatoat  assarmum: 
**  Huy  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Vienna  ;  I  know  the  men  wiA 
ivfaom  1  have  to  deal,  and  I  hare  trom  the  begimung  relied  apoa  tlie 
mfartmlrii  which  Austria  would  commit." 

The  event  proved  that  he  wms  right  La  Slarmoiu,  degply  £»• 
tmating  Biamarck,  sent  to  Mcnna.  in  Xovembt^r.  a  petaooal  frieud, 
Connt  Mala^niKi  (who.  having  bevn  fonueriy  in  theserrioc  of  Austria, 
had  many  oonntH:tionB  in  that  capital),  in  order  to  make  a  last  auanpt 
to  obtain  by  a  pacific  arnuif.rement  the  "  Italian  poaKaBoos  **  whidi 
wan  Btm  uider  Austrian  dominion,  declorii^  that  fay  that  exprewiB 
he  anderstood,  not  only  VeoeCia,  but  aleo  the  Italian  part  of  the  lynL 
Tho  conditions  wei«  the  fioiknring : — I.  Italj  would  take  apnti  hrrvjf 
500  milUons  of  the  Ausbriaii  6thb  and  pay  the  sane  sum  i 
JMOiity  for  the  eeawm.  S.  The  GorefBBMDt  was  ready  to 
a  treaty  of  oonuneire  on  the  moat  adraatageaos  trams  for  Aaftm. 
3.  A  matrinoaial  alliance  between  the  tan  dniasdes  wnold  be  «•(-' 
ooair  -i.  The  Roman  tjoestion  was  to  be  aroided  ta  tlv  nrytfiafimn. 
h«l  the  latent  was  authflriaed  to  ghra  the  aannoee  thai  sAar  tha 
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atwioD  <f  Vfoetia  the  GoveniaWBi  would  be  diapooed  to  app«o>th  the 
^»artion  in  a  spirit  fiiroarafale  to  general  Catholic  iaiitTeata.  a.  3be 
'Empmt  wottld  tak*  the  iaitiatifa  ta  ttnelndtm  a  trvatr,  th«i  gvriag 
k- faaof  oC  his  daopp  to  wcon  Ae  Baiopeaa  peaoe.  Tie  cowmi  «f 
VtMwe  lo  saeh  a  traasactwo  was  regarded  m  oeitmn,  and 
she  mold  is  this  caae  oev«r  thidc  «f  »t»anf  far 
tha  Bhiaa;  whOrt.  oa  tha  other  haad,  tfe  aggnaiini  pofiar  vt 
waM  he  vmOy  ftaniiiAiij  aad  the  prcvoodecwoe  of 
laii^ajrnaHli  iiihiiI 

W*  hare  ao  rtaaao  to  doafat  thai  lUt^tmL  laaia^  fiar  Tii 
Otetehw  I^X did  his  tnr  he^  f  iiamwd  *  fal  ha  ^bcd 
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of  tbe  oppusitioD  af  ttut  iatal  niau,  Moritz  Ksterbazy.  who  reprcaoati'd 
to  bis  master  that  it  was  entirely  against  his  military  boaaur  to  sell 
Venetia;  tliat  the  oessioa  would  make  unteuable  thfi  position  of  tbi^ 
Pope,  and  that  his  A|H}stoUc  ^tajesty  oould  ueror  sacrifice  Rome. 
Goant  Bismarck  had  indeeil  a  true  estimate  oL'  his  eoemios !  In  the 
be<anniai;  of  Deoombi:r.  Malo^^uzzi  returned  to  Rome  without  having 
achieved  anything! 

HI. 

rit  had  thus  become  an  established  fact  that  Venetia  could  only  be 
^n  by  the  sword  when  an  event  occurred  which  strengthened 
Napoleon's  wish  fur  wai'  as  a  means  of  re-establishing  his  shattered 
prestige.  On  December  12,  both  nouses  of  the  United  States 
Oon^ss  passeil  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  attempt  of  a 
foreign  Power  forcibly  to  destroy  one  of  tbe  American  Republics, 
and  to  e):tnblisb  ujxtn  its  ruins  a  monarchy  which  could  only  bo 
maintained  by  Kuropean  bayonets,  was  an  enterprise  offensive  to 
Che  people  and  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  I7nitt>d  States.  The 
Preeident  lost  no  time  in  obeying  tbe  requrat  of  the  Congress  to 
riiidicuCe  that  policy,  and  the  Amoiican  Minister  at  Paris  was,  on 
!ember  14,  iostrncted  by  Jfr.  Seward  to  inform  M.  Droiiyn  de 
"Lhoya  that  the  friendly  relations  with  Franco  would  be  sfrionsly 
endangflred  if  tht-  latter  Power  should  not.  find  it  compatible  with  its 
interests  and  its  honour  to  put  an  end  to  its  armed  intervention  in 
Mexico.  Thi'  Foreign  Secretary  sought  to  gain  tinu*  by  proposing  a 
compromise,  but  it  was  clear  that  in  the  end  Franc?  must  yield,  and 
that'  tbns   this    enterprise,  which    had    cost  so  many  thousandn   of 

Lwildiers  and  so  many  millions  of  money,  had  come  to  complete  ruin. 
The  incident  was  n  perfect  godsend  to  Count  Bismarck,  who,  being 
morally  snrp  of  Najwleon's  nentrality,  now  openly  pushed  on  to  war. 
He  atldreesed  a  Xoto  to  tbe  Cabinet  of  Vienna  (January  26,  186fi), 
oouclied  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  accosing  it  of  violating  the  Treaty 
of  Gastein  by  the  manner  in  which  it  governed  Holstein  in  the 
inteivsis  of  the  Duke  of  Aiigustenbnrg.  and  also  of  seconding 
revolutionary  tendencies.  If.  to  his  regret,  he  said,  the  Tmperiat 
Gox'emment  should  persist  in  this  policy,  it  would  bring  tbe  alliance 
to  an  end ;  Pni^sia  would  regain  her  liberty  of  action,  and  use  it  in 
lilts  manner  wbicb  would  best  suit  her  interests.  Count  MeuadoHri* 
npty  (February  7)  was  digniiied  and  firm.  lie  maintained  the  right 
of  Austria  lo  exercise  the  government  of  HoUtein  accordmg  to  her 
imigmeat,  and  pusitivety  cuute»ted  (he  right  of  Prussia  to  criticise  it ; 

_tweaatbelwo  Powct.!!,  and  spoke  of  ucoupeoMition  For  An^tTiann  the  liOwerDnnab^. 

leaDinif,  prohalilj',  Ili(*|irinriiiia1i1ieii,  wliirh  Nanok-oi]  already, during  IbaCrimf'an  Wnr, 

1  ollarcil     'riie  autheuiit;  liutnu-Uviu  of  La  Uaroiora  to  UalAgnsti  a\y  ootliUig 
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he  did  not,  however,  answer  the  PrasiiiaiL  threats.      Some  Mr(.>eks  \tXti 
tho  Austrian  Htnist«T  at  Berlin  decUred  that  Iht*  Imperial  Gtyreni- 
meut  w-ould  on  no  account  consent  to  a  change  prejndicial  to  ileelf  in- 
th»  provisional  ^'ovemment  of  the  dnohtes,  nor  to  any  final  st^ttlemeot 
oppos<?d   to  its   honour,  ita  interesU,  and  its  poaitioa  in  Germany. 
This  despatch  was  communicat«-d  to  the  Cabinets  of  Tans  and  London, 
hut  with  the  assurance  that  Austria  would  careful  ly  avoid  any  provo- 
cation.     She  had  thus  taken  a  position  from  which  she  conid  not 
recede.      Count  Jloritz,  formerly  quite  in  favour  of  the  alliance',  had 
now   become   decidedly   anti-Pms&ian,   bnt  wished   to  miuntain   the 
kUUub  quo  nntil  Unngarinn  ailaira  hod  been  arranged,  and  remained 
firm  in  hia  conviction  that  any  amingemcnt  about  Vcnotia  was  out  oC. 
tho  questjon;  ho  even  privately  sa^$;csted  that,  after  tbo  death  oTj 
Napoleon,  Aostria  might  recover  Milan,  and  that  the  French  tnxrpsr 
at  Itome  might  be  replaced  by  an  Anstro-Spaniah  garrison. 

War  Aeemed  ihns  to  bo  the  only  means  of  cutting  the  Gordiaa^^ 
knot,  and  Bismarck  now  seriously  took  in  hand  the  Italian  aI1iaBce.^| 
On  Jftniinry  26,  the  Prussian  Miniet^T  at  Florence  hn<!  prc^*entcd  thrs  ^^ 
Order  of  the  Black  Eaglo  to  Victor  Emmanuel ;  a  treaty  of  commerce 
was  signed  bctwofn  Italy  and  tho  Zollvcrein,  1^  whjch  the  refractoiy 
Germftn  princes  were  compell*>d  to   acknow1edg<-  lh«-  n^*w  kingdom; 
utd  on  March  U,  Bismarck  tt^kcd  tho  Cabinet  of  Florence  to  Mud  a 
General  to  Berlin  in  order  to  treat  for  an  alliance.     Victor  tlmmauod, 
before   accepting  this  invitation,  first  sent   Count  Arese,  a  personal 
frii-nd  of  Napoleon,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  ask  his  advice.    Tiie  Kmpcror 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  accepting,  and  only  counselled  Italy  not  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  hostilities.     As  to  himself,  he  was  firmly 
i-eeolved  to  stand  aside  so  long  aa  tlie  two  German  Powers  were  not  at 
war.     Italy  tried  a  last  espedient.     At  tho  end  of  February  PiiDCv 
CouzA  was  dethroned  by  a  palace  revolution  at  Bnchan-st,  and  thus 
tho  throne  of  the   principalities  became  vacant.     C<junt  Nigra,  hy 
order  of  La  Marmora,  proposed  to  the  Emperor  to  give   Houmania  to 
Austria  in  exchange  for   Venetia.      Napoleon    was  ijuitr  in  favour  of  WtL 
that  proj<x;t,  but  Lord  Clareudon  luid  great  objectJoDn  to  it,  and,  aa  ^^ 
may  easily  be  guessed,  Bassia,  getting  scent  of  the  proposal,  declared 
that  idie  would  oppose  the  scheme  to  the  utmost ;  and  finally,  Austria  ^B 
haughtily  rejected  it.     So  General  Govono  watt  scni  to  B«-rliQ  under  ^( 
the  pretext  of  studying  the  military  institutions  of  Pruitsia,  but  at 
first  met  with    unexpected  difficulties.     Italy,   of  course,  was  only 
ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  allionco  on  equtd  »*Tms  of  recipnxrity* 
Imt  Connt  BiBmnrck  objected  to  that.     Ho  said  that  he  had  to  count 
witii  the  strong  prejudices  of  tlie  King  and  the  Court.,  who  s.%w  Italy 
personified  in  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini ;  re|ieat>'^  fxpr-riences  of  the  ani- 
mosity of  An^ia  had  cured  the  King  of  many  legitimist  prejudices, 
bat  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Italy  was  a  matter  of  •omo 
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tlifficalty,  and  voulrl  only  be  f e&sible  vben,  after  some  moDtbs,  Pntssia 
abould  brinj;  forward  tlie  reform  of  the  German  Feder«I  CooBtitution, 
seasoned  bv  a  GentiRQ  Parliameat,  wbtch  woald  make  the  war  with 
Aaatrift  uuaroidable.  The  question  of  the  duchies  wa«  too  iiisigniflcAiit, 
&nd  not  to  )je  easily  iuLroduoed  into  a  treaty.  The  chief  thing  to  be 
done  at  once  was  to  aign  a  geneml  treaty  of  amity,  which  would 
prepare  the  way.  and  at  tlie  same  time  seciire  the  neutrality  of 
Fr-aiice.  G«ui!ral  Govoue  wm  not  dispo&ud  to  accept  teiiutt  by  which 
Italy  would  be  bouud  whilst  Pruitsia  rvmaiTaed  frwi ;  but  the  course  of 
^renta  soon  forced  on  a  deciKiou:  An  Extraordinary  Council  was 
held  at  IWHn,  to  which  Count  Goltx,  amUissador  at  I*jiri8,  and 
Genoral  Mant^utfel,  Uoreruor  of  Sehlee^wig,  were  summoned,  and  it  was 
thora  decided  that  no  immediate  measure  vm  to  be  ttiken,  but  that 
tJw  annexation  of  the  dnchies  waa  to  be  actively  pursue*!,  and  GoitJ! 
declared  himself  quite  certain  of  the  benevolent  neutraUty  of  Franco. 
Moreover,  Cunnt  Bismarck  took  no  pains  to  conceal  Iiis  warlike  in- 
tentions. I'crfecHy  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  he  saw 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  throw  his  whole  army  af^ainst  Austria. 
He  had.  therefore,  at  the  end  of  January,  already  invited  tho 
Hanoverian  Prime  Minuter  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  Berlin ;  ho 
told  Count  Platen,  who  was  received  with  the  utmost  distinction,  that 
he  thought  war  unavoidable  sooner  or  later,  that  ho  wanted  to  bo 
informed  as  to  the  position  Hanover  would  take  in  sueh  an  event, 
and  that  he  n^ikod  for  nothing;  but  neutrality.  Platen  was  ready  to 
promise  this,  and,  if  other  conncilit  had  not  tateron  prevailed  with  hi.H 
Kiof^,  HftnoTer  would  probably  have  saved  its  independence. 

All  these  menacing  symptoms,  particularly  the  prolonged  stay  of 
Govone  at  Berlin,  brouglit  the  Cabinet  cf  Vienna  at  lost  to  the  convic- 
tion that  war  could  not  be  avoided  ;  and,  when  a  demand  of  the 
Austrian  Alinister  to  know  whether  Prussia  intended  to  break  the  oon- 
veatioQ  was  answered  by  Count  Bismarck  in  an  ambiguouE  way,  Austria 
and  Saxony  began  to  take  some  military  precautions  which  were  imme- 
diately denounced  by  the  two  Prussian  Government  papers,  the  Kreitz- 
aeUunff  and  the  Konideutscfu  AUgemcinc  Zdiuwj,  as  armaments  which 
obliged  Pmssiato  take  similar  meAsaree,and  particularly  to  buy  horses.* 
England  having  proposed  mediation.  Bismarck  refused,  and  charged 
Count  Bemstorfl'  to  declare  to  Lord  Clarendon  that  he  ought  to  address 
himself  to  Austria,  the  real  aggressor  and  infringer  of  the  Treaty  of 
Gaatein.  Clarendon,  however,  in  making  this  proposal,  had  not  con- 
cealed his  disapprobation  of  the  IVnssian  policy,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  of  "  the  aggresaiTO  designs  which  Prussia  in  her  ill-starred 
ambition  might  entr<rtain."  This  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
King,  tho  more  so  as  tho  Queen,  the  Dowager  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 

•  Holtke.  however,  frankly  avowed  to  Govijii*  that  ilie  nuDDonregartling  the  Anftrtei: 
BttnAinontf  wcic  greatly  «xii«eiBt«d.  aod  tlut  sa  vol  I*n»«ia  did  not  tbink  of 
mohilliung  licr  aswj  (**  (Jn  po  piu  dl  lDOC,'p.  107). 
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Crown  Prince,  and  the  Crown  Prince»  insisccd  npon  the  isolation  of 
Prussia  and  thft  necessity  of  cominf;  to  an  arrangement  with 
Avuttria,  and  prevaiK-d  upon  bim  to  put  ofT  tlie  andience  promised  ta 
Govone  under  the  pretext  of  indispfmition,  Bismarck  waa  at  tbU 
moment  at  the  height  of  iinpopuIaHly.  He  hiul  diamiA&ed  tli>^ 
Chambers  aft^ir  a  stornir  debate  aboat  lus  attempt  to  eDcroach 
npOQ  the  inviolnliility  of  parliamentary  speech ;  but  Geri&tiu 
pablic  opinion  was  still  more  exftsperated,  the  Cuivjn*  (JautU 
taking  the  lead  by  thundering'  every  morning  against  **  that  one 
fatal  man  who  was  leading  tht?  country  to  certain  min."  * 
Pressed  by  these  circumstances,  Dismarck  sent  for  the  IinUan  Ministert 
Count  Barralf  and  asked  wht-thrr  his  Governroput  would  Ij  rrrf 

to  attack   Austria   if  Pritssta  would   do  ix>   iuiiiicdiak'ly  ]«. 

Barral,  seeing  by  the  Premier's  excitnment  that  ho  was  in  a  bluHl 
alley,  aiid  riKXillectinp  KniK)loon's  adri(«  lo  Nigra  nf»t  to  take  the 
initiative,  reptietl  that  he  did  not  think  Uif  Govcrmne-iil  would  asiDmir 
Huch  a  responuhility.  Bismarck  was  therefore  obliged  to  make 
further  advances,  and  on  March  27  a  tre-aty  was  formulat«l  in  so. 
articles  stipulating  (1)  for  a  general  alliance  :  {!)  that  if  the  pp;']i*»«il6 
of  Prussia  for  a  reform  of  the  German  Bund  failed,  and  she  ehuoU 
in  consequence  be  obliged  to  makt*  tliem  prevail  by  force  of  anas. 
Italy  would  forthwith  declart-  war  agaiiisf  Austria  and  lier  allien  ;  {'^^ 
that  from  that  moment  both  contracting  parties  would  piitsne  the 
war  with  all  their  forces,  and  conclude  no  peace  or  armistice  withonl 
mutual  consent;  (4)  that  this  conwnt  could  not  be  refiifiwl  if  Anstiia 
ceded  Venetia  to  Italy,  and  i'nissia  required  territory  equivalent  to  thai 
province;  (5)  that  the  treaty  would  ex]>ire  if  within  three  ntonthsP 
hnd  not  declared  war  against  Austria;  nod  (C)  that  if  ihe  .\'  - 
navy  left,  the  Adriatic  before  the  dectaratfon  of  war.  Italy  would  b<wI 
a  sufficient  forco  to  the  Baltic  to  co-operate  with  the  Pruj=' 

Italy   hnd    ihus   won  much,  and,  alllioii^h  Bittmarck  (V       <         i.ai 
there  could  be   no  question    about   the  Trent  iuo  belonging   to  tbi' 
German  fi-deration.  La  Mnrniora  was  di)jpo8<'()  to  acci>pt.      ^rt\it/\\ 
it  prudent,  however,  first  to  consult  the  French  Eiu|)eror  tl 
Count  Arese.      Napoleon  strongly  advised    the   signing  of  tbf  tiva^, 
altbongh  this  advice  was  only  that  »\'  a  frit-nd.  ituptying  no  engi 
ment  on  his  part,  and  he  once  more  recommt-adt-d  Italy  ni>t  to 
the  initiative    in    attacking   Austria,  an  in    that   case  I'Vonca  obalj 
not    help    her.     The  treaty  was  sigueU  at  Berlin  ou  April   ? 
considering  the  ups  and  downs  oi'  the  negotiatiuna  and  (he  p.. 
diatrast  of  the  Italian  &tati>smen,  who  sospected  that  Bismnrck  oaly 

•  It  mav  be  ohwrvwl  Ibul  tliis  )iii|>tT.  jiIubj*  a  wenllii-rrix-k,  *■'■•-. 

tho  PrueBiiin  mclc  from  its  wluiiiiw.  hn*  ■im  ■•  U ti.r  T^Niu.-d'  1;'-  ;  

u>rl  i*  pnttirnlu-lT  uned  ti^  llw  <'Iinii<  • 
ho  does  not  clioose  (0  bind  htmeelt  lo  i- 
n  ine  Ztittng. 
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waaU>d  thorn  to  pull  the  eliostnute  out  nf  the  6ni  for  himselF,  tt  is 
im])0S8ibIe  to  deny  Uiat  be  owed  thiH  tivaty  inaiiity  to  the  litilp  oF 
Napoleon,  wlio  for  hta  own  penonal  reanoDS  equally  wanted  wm*. 
It  is  to  be  obw>i-ved  also  tbai  dnring  lliis  momentous  pf'Titxi  the 
French  ambassador  at  Berlin  remained  eatlivly  withont  instructions 
from  his  Government ;  what  he  knew,  he  learnt  throuifh  Count 
Hismarck.  who  at  that  tiin*.-  was  on  most  intimate  terras  with  liim, 
probably  becanse  he  saw  that  Benedetti,  as  n  CorsicaOi  v.'as  a  warm 
iriend  of  ItAlv,  and  therefore  scarcely  on  sjieakiof^  terms  with  liis 
Anstrian  collen^e.  The  Kmpcrt>r  had  not  even  shown  to  M.  Drooyn 
do  Lhayg  the  draft  of  the  treaty ;  he  commtuiicated  directly  with  Count 
Goltx  and  Clu-valier  Nipra,  who  had  an  ally  in  Prince  KapoU-on,  now 
I  rfConciKHl  with  hi»  cousin  since  the  attack  of  illness  In  the  house  of 
\  Marguerite  Bellanger,  to  which  we  have  already  n-ferred.  and  exercising 
k^is  influence  against  the  Fon.'igu  MiniftL'r's  Austrian  K-anings. 
^B  Thi^  IVaaaian  Preniier,  however,  was  not  yet  at  the  I'nd  of  his  diffi- 
culties, ^ot  only  did  the  Gennan  princes  urge  the  King  to  oppose 
Bismarck's  policy,  but  foreign  Sovereigns  did  the  same.  The  Kra])eror 
Alexander  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  warning  him  against  provoking 
a  war  in  which  France  was  sure  to  meddle ;  a  similar  letter  waa 
written  by  the  Queen  of  England,  l-o  which  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
^inmt  to  break  the  peace,  but  that  be  must  have  the  duchies,  becnuse- 
^■te  people  were  bent  npon  it,  and  complained  that  otherwise  all  their 
^mcrifices  would  be  for  nothing.  This  intercession  of  the  two  Soven'ifjns 
having  failed,  a  Congress  at  Paris  was  propose<i  by  Prince  UortscliEikotl" 
nnd  Lord  Clarendon.  Tlie  plan,  as  Conat  Vitzthum  informs  us,  was, 
tiiat,  08  soon  as  Bismarck  had  left  Berliu,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should 
send  an  nidtwle-camp  to  that  capital  with  an  autograpli  letter  asking 
the  King  to  dismiss  his  adronturous  Minister,  that  the  negotiations 
of  the  Congre-HS  were  to  be  protmctcd  until  the  Italian  treaty  had 
expired,  and  that  in  the  meantime  Austria  should  bo  brought  to  oeclo 
Venctia  to  Italy.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had,  in  fact,  at  last  recog- 
nized tJit*  ni'ft^s5!ity  of  making  this  conccs-iion.  On  May  4',  Napoleon 
informed  Nigra  that  Austria  had  propostxl  to  him  to  oedo  Vonctia  if, 
in  the  ensuing  war  against  Prussia,  Italy  and  Franc<^  would  remain 
neutral,  and  consent  to  Aut^tria's  indemnifying  herself  for  that  cession* 
by  the  contjuest  ot"  Silesia.  The  Italian  ftovemment,  however,  loyalljr 
replied  that,  being  bound  by  the  tiieaty  of  April  6,  it  could  not  enter- 
tain snch  a  proposal  without  incnrring  the  just  reproach  of  bad  faith. 
Then  Prince  Metternich  renounced  the  demandetl  indemnity,  awl  said 
to  the  Emperor.  '*  Guarantee  as  the  inaction  of  Italy,  and  we  will  cede 
Venetift  to  France  after  the  war  with  Prussia."  Napoleon  replied,  "  If 
bad  told  uie  tliat  two  months  ago,  all  might  have  been  settled 
lut  atirait  pu  a'arranger]) ;  now  it  is  too  late,  and  I  am  as  little  ablo 
na  uny  one  else  to  keep  back  the  Italians." 
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He  accepted,  however,  the  proposal  for  a  Congroes-^  faTOurite  ide* 
of  bis — in  nliich  Bnglaad,  France,  Russia,  Frasaia,  Austria, Italy,  and 
the  German  Confederation  would  bo  represented.  I(a  ppojrramme  wa& 
concerted  with  Russia  and  Kngland,  and  the  giHt  was  tliat  the  moeting 
would  have  to  disooss  the  question  of  the  dnchies,  the  reform  of  tlia  Gar- 
man  Confederation!  and  "  le  diff(^rend  italien."  Joint  invitations  we» 
sent  by  the  threo  Powers  to  the  several  oonteoding  parlies.  This 
incident  placed  Coant  Bismarck  in  a  terrible  dilemma:  he  oonld  Dot 
at  the  CongT^ss  ask  for  the  duchies  simply  on  the  ground  that  ba 
wanted  them ;  Italy  would  certainly  accept  the  invitation,  becaaee, 
whatever  might  bo  th»  issue  of  the  deliberations,  she  was  saro  to  obtain 
Venetia;  the  mnjortTv  of  the  German  Diot  wonld  be  only  too  glad  to 
escape  the  civil  war  which  threatened  them  ;  and  the  C-ongrefis  woold 
assuredly  not  be  favourable  to  a  reform  such  as  he  wislied,  excluding 
Anstna  from  Germany,  iloreover,  pending  the  delibfrations.  which 
might  lft«t  ft'r  niunths,  Prussia  would  be  obliged  to  maintain  her  army 
tnobilixed,  aud  this  would  absorb  all  the  funds  dt«tined  for  war.  YeC 
Bi«marck  cotild  not  afford  to  offend  Napoleon,  without  whom  he  was 
lielpk'iqf,  and  who  had  mddenly  taken  up  this  question  with  an  unex- 
pected Mai.  He  was  therefore  forced  to  accept,  hoping  only  that  Austria 
-woidd  refuse  and  thos  play  fais  game.  Even  tliat  hope  seem^l  to  fsH. 
Oount  Meosdorff's  calm  judgment  at  once  discerned  that  Austria  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Cougreus,  and  could  only  be  the  gainer  faf  it; 
tie  thert-fon*  immediately  notified  his  ambasaadors  by  totegnm  thai 
the  EuiptTiir  accepted  thf  Congress. 

Bismarck  was  thunderstruck.  When  Benedetti  called  to  eee  lua, 
he  found  him  lying  upon  a  couch  ill,  Bcarccly  ahif  tn  t;{ieak,  and  pes* 
se«sed  by  thp  most  ^^my  forebodings.  Count  Barrai  wnxo  that  tfaa 
Pmssian  Premier  bad  told  him.  with  an  accent  o(  profound  dJeplc— biw^ 
*'  I'Kmpi'reur  des  Kran^ais  veut  maintenant  la  poix  A  toot  priz,"  and 
it  would  Ite  im|x>$sible  to  be^  the  war  against  bia  wilL  The  King 
was  much  shaken,  and  spoke  to  one  of  hia  penonal  friesids,  witii 
teon  in  his  eyes.  Benedetti  told  Barrai  that  to  fais  certain  knctwled|gv 
his  Sovereign  only  wanted  to  settle  the  Venetiao  qneetioa,  and  Ind 
declared  that  he  had  no  intenist  whatever  in  terminating  tlw  qnaml 
of  the  German  Powers.  The  po«ttnn  of  Bisman^f  theiefore,  appeand 
to  be  desperate,  bat  once  more  3Iontx  Rsterfawqr  came  to  his  inimr 
Uenadorff,  after  having  telegraphed  hia  aoceptawn,  had  wriUea  a  Tefy 
aensible  despatch.  whtTctn  be  detailed  the  inteatiotiB  witH  wfaach 
Aostria  vonhl  enter  the  Coogreea.  That  deepatdi  lay  vptax  his  table, 
ready  to  be  seot  off,  when  fisterhan*  entemi,  read  it,  and  laid, 
''  This  seems  to  me  to  be  too  nnoooditional ;  I  think  it  Decenary  to 
make  some  reeerratMos."  He  took  the  paper,  went  to  «eo  tlte 
Emperor,  and  breught  it  bode  witb  the  JblloiriDg  amendment :  *^  Poor 
qne  rceane  de  paix  qtie  tea  cahiiiett  oat  en  me  poine  a'aocompUr.  fl 
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nona  semble  mdispensable  qo'il  soit  coQTenu  d'avance  qu'oa  exclaera 
dee  deliberatiooa  toute  combinaisoD,  qui  teudrait  ii  dotiiier  ii  od  deB 
Etatti  mvit^  un   ag^frandi&sement  territorial  ou   an  accroi&sement  de 
puisBance.     Sans  cetfce  gnrantiu   prSUable  qai   6ctirte  les  prt^tentiona 
ambitieiusea  et  ne  laisse  plna  de  place   qu'A  dea  arrangeuieDU  r-qui- 
tafales  pour  tous  aa    mdme  dC-gi<),   U  noas    parattrait  impoesiblo   de 
compter    &ur    udc    lienrciue      Issae    Am     dr^liberatioos    proposes." 
Count  McnsdorfT  was  weak  enough  to  accept  the   insertion  of  thin 
paesage,  which  wo  have  given  in  ita  original  text  in  ordfr  to  show  its 
Hupreme  folly,   for  this   refiervalion,   which   excluded   the  cession  of 
Venetia— the  only  object  for  which  Napoleon  cared,  and  which  Austria 
heraolf  had  offered   before — mado  the  Congress  impoisible.     So  it 
tnmod  out.      Immediately  after  roceiving  thU  despatch  of  Jnne  1, 
the  Emperor  ordered  a  ti'legnim  to  be  sf^nt  to  Bonedetti :    "  Aprus  ]a 
r£*ponse  autrichienne,  le  gonvemement.  fran^^ais  rAtimo  que  1^  Congr&s 
n'aurait  plus  un  bnt  pratique ;  VI-'mp6rcar  rend  an  Roi  do  IVass©  na 
parole."      This  measage  worked  wonders   upon    Bismarck's  erhaosted 
nerves.      He  in.'st-.intiy  recovered  his  old  elastic  force,  and  was  now 
sure  of  his  success,  for  the  disappointment  Napoleon  had  eiperienced 
brought   him   back   to   the   Prusaian    Premier's  side.*     When,  after 
baring  conaulted  Bismarck,  Prince  Cbarle'S  HoLenzolIem  accepted  the 
Crown  of  Roumania,  and,  travelling  in  disguise,  suddenly  appeared  at 
Buchari.>8t,  tJiis  was  felt  at  Vienna  aa  a  new  tbom  in  the  side ;  but 
Napoleon  kept  back  the  Port«  from  an  armed  interference,  and  de- 
clared  at  Berlin   that   he   was  unable  to  support  this  candidature 
openly,  but  that  it  had  all  his  personal   Bvmpntliies,     When  Thiers 
made  his  famous  speech  of  May  3,  severely  criticising  the  Imperial 
policy,   Napoleon  answered  by  the  JlanifcBto  of  Auxerre,  which  was 
the  more  significuut  as  the  words,  **  I  detested  the  treaties  of  IB15. 
which  one  would  make  to-day  the  only  basis  of  our  foreign  policy," 
were  never  spoken,  but  only  added  afterwards  ia  the  report  of  the 
Moniirur  of  May    7.     If,  oven  at   this   moment,    the  Emperor  had 
aaked  from   Bismarck   territorial  compensations  as  the  price  of  his 
neutrality  in  the  coming  war,  the  Pmsaion  Premier  would  not  have 
been  able  to  refuse  thrm;  but,  believing,  in  his  infatuation,  that  the 
struggle  would  be  a  long  one  and  would  make  him  arbiter  between 
tiie  contending  parties   and  enable  him  to  fix  his  own  tenna,  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.      A  crushing  victory  of  one  of  the  belligerents 
aeemed  to  him  quito  unlikely,  and  when  one  of  Benedetti's  coltcagnca 
put  to  tho  araliassiador  the  question,   "  What  will  you  do  with  a 
victorious  Austria  ?     What  will  you  do  with  a  victorious  Prussia  ?  "  he 
did  not  know  wliat  to  answor.     Yet  a  cautious  policy  ought  surely  to 
have  taken  account  of  such  possible  eventualities.      Perhaps  Napoleon 

*  Tlw  report  of  Connt  Vltitbiim  on  UiU  Incident  of  llic  CoDipmB  U  mry  iocomplcto, 
but  the  kbove  sutemont  ma;  bo  nlieil  on. 
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was  blinded  by  the  sncceBS  of  his  faronrite  plan,  for,  as  Coant 
Vitsthum  tells  us,  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  on  June  12,  at  Vieniia, 
promising,  on  the  part  of  Aastria,  the  cession  of  Yenetia  if  Fnaioe 
remained  neutral,  and  proriding  that  the  latter  Power  was  not  to 
oppose  the  acquisition  of  Silesia  if  Austria  conquered  that  pnmnoe. 
The  next  day  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  M.  Drooyzt  de  Lhnys 
was  read  at  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  in  which  the  positioa  of  FrsDoe 
in  the' impending  struggle  was  defined.  This  letter  stated  that 
France  wished  for  the  secondary  German  States  a  more  intimate 
union  and  a  more  powerful  oi^anization  ;  for  Prussia,  more  bomo- 
geneousnesa  and  force  in  the  North ;  for  Austria,  the  maintenance 
of  her  great  position  in  Germany,  whilst  she  might  cede 
Venetia  for  an  equitable  compensation.  It  did  not  occur  to  the 
Imperial  author  that  these  wishes  were  irreconcilable ;  that  Ae 
strengthening  of  the  secondary  German  States  was  entirely  opposed  to 
the  Prussian  plan  of  federal  reform ;  that  this  plan,  moreover,  excluded 
Austria  from  Germany :  and  that  if.  in  speaking  of  a  compenaition 
for  Yenetia,  he  thought  of  Silesia,  this  was  certainly  dispoong  of  the 
bear's  skin  before  the  bear  had  been  killed.  The  Empeiw  fimtiier 
said  that  in  the  coming  war  France  had  only  her  own  interests  to  main- 
tain— the  European  eqnipcHse  and  the  work  whif^  she  aided  to  boild 
up  in  Italy :  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  moral  force  of  France  was 
sntHcient.  Napoleon  was  soon  to  learn  how  much  fais  moral  fane 
signified  when  unsupported  by  an  efficient  army.  But  Bisman^  coaU 
not  have  desired  for  himself  a  better  declaratioa  than  this,  whidi  was 
considered  by  English  statesmen  as  an  assurance  that  I^nssia  m^d 
withdraw  all  her  troops  from  the  Rhine.  He  was  thCTefore  in  hi^ 
spirits  In  his  last  conreisation  with  Benedetti  before  leaving  n>  join 
the  army,  he  said.  "  I  have  got  the  Eicg  to  Iveak  up  the  ^^w  w** 
alliamv  with  Austria^  and  to  agn  an  alliance  with  renduticiiary  Italy: 
that  is  morf  than  what  remains  for  me  to  Ao.'  He  then  stated  thatke 
was  perfectly  sure  of  victory,  for  the  Prussian  army  was  in  a  sttteof 
complete  efficiency,  and.  after  the  last  declaration  of  the  Emponr. 
he  ccctd  with  fti'.l  security  leave  the  Rhin-?  anjwotected.  If.  how- 
ever, the  tbrtune  of  war  should  uneipect-eii'.y  tcm  acainst  Prv&sa. 
"  ;e  E2e  fenr  tuer  avec  la  demi^ri?  chares  d-?  caval'rr-e."  Thcs  Ae 
twv  m-ec  tocb  l-ave  o;"  each  ccher :  to  m-eec  ia  a  few  week:^  CE-ier  vaady 
altered  cLnr-nis:aco?s. 

IV. 

It  is  rscc  tecwssary  t?  fcLi-w  tee  -rvients  •:£  the  w^ir  wEJck  daawA 
xh:  wbvlf'  ccc<L;:>:e  cf  tw  Ccari-i-ft:-  Th-?  ^:Var  ■:£  Tb»  IcalaEs  k 
CTzswsEza  w*5  seen,  eclireed  by  P-nssan  v:^.-trc*-«.  Wb?ji  Ccvnt  Viu- 
ifczai.  sccisac&^i  by  Farce  Becse  to  r-epair  cc  VLerra^  arrrivd  <&««. 
fc*  xxusil  3I-=s*kr*f  verv  AjwBC»a  hi  «ccseuQetBce  «*  tie 
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iiemia.    He  said  that  be  had  always  been  against  carrying  on  war 
nith  PrasHia  and  Italy  at  the  same  time.     The   elTect  of  ihv  tiro  o£ 
the  Praaeian  needle-giin  was  dtsaaLroiui,  and  demoralized  tbe  Aastrian 
troops.     General  (iabelentz  had  idrt^ady  observed  this  efTect  in  tbe 
duchies,  and  strongly  reconinitMidcd  tliat  the  army  shuuld  be  provided 
with  breech-loaders;  bot.he  had  not  bt^n  listened  to.    The  BavftriaiiH, 
who  had  talked  big  beforehand,  had  not  come,  and  amongst  the  other 
I     Allied   States  Saxony  alone  had  fartiished  au  eilicient  army.      In  the 
^^rening   the   Saxon  Minister  was  at  the  railway  station  waiting  to 
^Bec^ive  his  King.     All  the  Imperial  aides-de-camp  were  in  full  dross, 
^Bbnt,  when  Xing  Johann  arrived,  the  Kniperor  embraced  him  sobbing, 
jind  t-old  him  that  the  ttattle  of  Sadowa  was  lost.      Next  morning  a 
luncil  wfl-s  held,  at  which  the  Emperor,  the  King,  Mensdorif,  Tlenst. 
d  Montr.  I-lsterhazy  took  part.     It  was  resolved  to  cede  Venetia  im- 
itionally  to  France,  and  to  send  Beust  to  Paris  in  order  to  perenade 
l?apoleon  at  least  to  make  n  military  demonstration  in  fatxtur  of  Austria, 
■ount  Vitathum  ascril)f«  tliis  resolution  to  Esterhazy's  wish  to  get  lid 
of  Beust,  and  aays  he  foresaw  that  this  uiission  would  fail.     This  we 
think    is    going    too    far.       Beu&t    certainly    showed    little    German 
ilism  in  asking  the  interference  of  france,  but,  when  ho  arrived 
Paris  (July  12),   Drouyu  de  Lhuya  projused   to  the   Emperor  to 
ncentrnte  an  army  of  a  hundred  thoiisund  uieu  ou  the  western  froii- 
aud   when  the  ^liuister  of  War,  JVlui-Hhal   iiandon,  eaid  that  he 
uld    only   send  forty  thousand,  insisted    that  at   least  the  Corps 
igislatif  should  forthwith  be  conroked  and  a  loan  of  Gve  hundred 
ions  be  askod.    The  Emperor  agreed  to  this  courwe,  which  certainly 
ould  have   had  a  great  effect  at  the  Prussian   head -quarters ;  but 
hen  next  morning  Drouyn  de  Lhuvfl  opem-tl  the  MunUntr  he  did  not 
find  the  rei|uestt^  decrei-,   tlio   reawm  being   that    in   the   afternoon 
I      Prince  Napoleon,  Roulier,  and  Lavalette  had  persuaded  the  Ivmperor 
H^^at  such  a  8tep  would  not  be  pradont,  Kranoti   not  being  ready  to 
^Kake  the  field,      [a  vain  did  Beust  plead  that  an  army  of  40^UO0  ou 
the    frontier    would  h&vo  tJm    same  eHi>ct    as  one  of  80,000 ;    the 
Emperor  constantly   repeattsi   *'.lo   ne  suis   pas   ptV^t,"  and    that   if 
would  be   better   to  try  mediation.     Tlrouyii  de    IJniya  sent   in  hih 
resig^nation,  and  was  with   difhculty  ]>ei'Buadfd  to  remain  until  the 
rosnlt  of  the  medintion  could  be  deicrmiiied.      The  Empress  strongly 
Warned  llouher's  interferene*-,  which  prevpnt,ed  the  Kmperor  from  act- 
ing and  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  Napoleon.    General  Galtifet  de- 
clared, *'\Ve  have  been  I>ea(^>n  mnch  more  than  Au3tria.and  if  we  remain 
lassirc,  allowing  Bi.smarck  to  recinit^titute  his  army,  which  must  have 
Efered  greatly.,  w«  shall  be  lost,  and  have  to  pay  for  the  broken  pots." 
e  Em|H'n>r,  however,  stuck  to  his  mediation,  hoping  that  be  might 
iVe  someUiing  lor  himself  in  the  generfil  shipwreck,  and  Benodetti  was 
•eat  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters.     It  was  in  the  negotiations  which 
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foUoired  at  KioriBbni^  that  Bismarck  proved  himself  to  be  a  diplomat*!* . 
of  the  first  order.  The  King  and  his  military  adviwrH,  oUted  by  Uioirj 
great  encoeM,  would  recoil  before  nothing.  The  IVcmier  knpi  a  cool  hwid. 
and  insisted  that  Prussia  was  not  alone  in  Europe,  andtltat  the  iwtulia 
Off  the  victory  could  only  be  R^rnred  if  the  GoTpmment  ahowed  modera* 
tion.  He  illd  not  aim  at  tho  destruction  of  Austria,  which  would 
haro  upsc-t  tbi>  European  equipoise,  and  in  xht  end  would  only  hBTV 
fartbeivd  the  defugnfi  of  Itussia.  On  the  oontTary,  his  aim  at  this 
very  time  was  on  alliance  with  Austria,  nffcr  having  eacclndetl  her  from 
Germany  proper.  Thus  he  accepted  witltout  reluctance  the  demand 
pnt  forward  by  the  Emperor  I'Vancis  Joseph  that,  as  a  condition  nmt 
qud  non,  her  integrity  should  be  respected,  lie  knew  perfectly  woll 
that  his  army  had  safTered  much  and  needed  time  in  order  to  ita 
recoDSittution ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  French  mediution,  and  oolr 
endeavoured  to  protract  the  negotiations.  He  was  especially  careful 
and  adroit  in  keeping  aloof  the  Aastrian  pldupotentianr.  Count 
Karolyi,  from  Beuedetti.  knowing  that  litUe  love  existed  between  tht* 
two ;  and  thus  he  succeeded  ia  getting  the  preliminaries  of  peace  witb 
Austria  s^igned  whilst  he  entertained  Napuleon  with  fine  wordu  tlipongb 
his  ambassador  at  Paris.  It  is  not  even  tmo  that  the  Kmperur  saved 
the  integrity  of  Saxony— as  has  been  proved  by  a  Note  of  his  to 
Itouher,  found  amtmg  the  secret  papers  of  the  Tiiileriea  in  1870,  aakioK 
whether  it  was  not  preferable  to  allow  Prussia  to  incorporate  Saxoay  and 
place  the  King  of  Saxony  on  the  left  bonk  of  tiie  Uhine  as  the 
SoveiTpign  «f  a  Catholic  country.  Tims  when  at  last  the  Emperor, 
urged  by  Droiiyn  de  Uiuvh,  asked  for  compenaationB,  Ui&marck  wan 
able  to  answer  by  n  haughty  refusal  to  cede  even  bo  much  as  an  inch 
of  German  territory ;  and  it  is  equally  prov(»d  by  these  papeni  tiial 
the  faiuouB  draft  of  the  treaty,  written  by  Benedetti's  own  hand. 
respecting  the  onncxalion  of  Belgiom  was  based  upon  a  Noto  from 
the  Imperial  Cubiuet. 

At  last  the  Imperial  dreamer  was  oblige<1  t<t  come  to  the  conclosiDB 
that  be  had  been  outwitted  by  tJic  stern  n>alist,  whom  he  had  formerly, 
like  Lord  Palmerston,  considered  not  to  be  ""un  hommo  siirieox;" 
and  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  for  the  moment  was  to  pal  ■ 
good  face  on  a  bad  business  whilst  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  take 
his  revenge.  He,  therefore,  now  accepted  the  resignation  of  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  and,  by  means  of  I^valette's  famous  Circular  of  August  1 1 , 
assumed  the  air  of  finding  that  the  resulte  of  the  war  perfectly  oorre- 
sponded  with  his  own  designs.  As  these  resulto,  however,  wer«  pre- 
cisely contrikry  to  what  had  been  BUf|^e£tcd  in  his  letter  of  Jane  11 
to  the  Corps  Lfgislatif,  this  move  deceived  no  one.  The  French  charg6 
d'affaires  at  Ijondon.  Baron  Baude^said  that  it  had  a  deplorable  etfecU 
The  Emperor'a  Government  had  felt  the  necessity  of  backing  out,  bat 
tho  Circular,  high-«ounding  as  it  was,  lacked  logic,  and  tii?  French 
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were  before  all  things  a  logical  people.  They  conld  never  under- 
stand why  the  Emperor  should  ask  for  so  much  money  and  so  many 
men  for  reorganizing  the  army  if  it  was  true  that  the  aggrandisement 
of  Pmssia  was  favourable  to  Prance.  The  French  policy  was  regarded 
in  the  same  light  by  Disraeli,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which 
Connt  Vitzthum  paid  him  after  his  retam  to  England,  spoke  with  the 
greatest  contempt  of  the  Emperor,  and  predicted  his  speedy  ruin, 
affirming  that  he  could  not  escape  war  with  Prussia,  and  would  be 
beaten,  and  that  England's  only  policy  most  be  to  keep  aloof  &om  this 
•imbroglio.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Lord  Stanley — whom  Disraeli 
had  chosen  as  Foreign  Secretary,  though  he  knew  nothing  about 
foreign  affairs,  and  did  not  even  speak  French — was  of  the  same 
opinion,  his  only  aim  being  not  to  be  involved  in  war.  Sir  Anthony 
Bothschild  put  this  way  of  thinking  into  the  most  terse  form  when  he 
said  to  Vitzthum  :  "  Lord  Derby  [Lord  Stanley's  father]  has  £180,000 
a  year,  because  his  estates  are  full  of  factories  and  mills  ;  how  should 
he  be  for  going  to  war  ?  We  all  want  peace  at  any  price.  "What 
do  we  care  about  Germany,  the  East,  and  Belgium  ?  All  that  is  an 
antiquated  standpoint." 

"With  the  signature  of  the  peace  between  Saiony  and  Prussia,  Count 
Vitzthnm's  mission  at  the  British  Court  ended,  and  so  do  his  memoirs, 
although  he  did  not  quit  the  diplomatic  career.  He  followed  his 
chief,  Baron  Beust.  "When  the  former  Saxon  Minister  became  Aus- 
trian Chancellor,  he  was  appointed  Imperial  Minister  at  Brussels. 
In  that  capacity  he  worked  actively  for  his  favourite  project,  an  Anstro- 
French  alliance,  and  was  often  in  Paris.  That  campaign  having  ended 
in  failure,  he  has  not  chosen  to  continue  hia  memoirs  up  to  1870 ;  but 
having  married  a  rich  Polish  lady,  and  retired  from  active  political 
life,  he  has  preferred  to  do  homage  in  his  Preface  to  the  great  genias 
of  Bismarck,  against  whom  the  whole  of  his  former  activity  was  directed. 
His  book  is  interesting  and  worth  reading  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  time,  but,  as  we  have  said,  the  information  it 
supplies  is  incomplete,  whilst  much  of  the  gossip  it  relates  might 
have  been  omitted. 


[Not. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND   SOCIALISM. 


IT  will  be  well  to  begin  with  defining  each  of  the  two  factors  in  the 
problem  suggested  in  the  heading  of  this  article.  For  my  present 
purpose  I  shall  take  Christianity  as  equivalent  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  doctrinal  and  ethical  principles  accepted,  in  varying  degrees,  by 
all  who  profess  imd  call  themselves  Christians,  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  the  fractions  of  Christendom.  I  shall  look  for  those  principle! 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  to  the  legislation  of  Israd 
and  the  teaching  of  its  prophets  as  a  partial  anticipation  of  them,  and 
to  the  practice  of  churches  and  other  communities  which  have  sought 
to  frame  themselves  on  the  lines  of  that  teaching. 

The  definition  of  Socialism  is  less  easy.  It  is  not  as  such,  though 
many  Socialist  systems  may  have  been  non-Christian,  directly  con- 
trasted with  Christianity.  It  is  certainly  not  its  opposite.  What  is 
opposed  to  it  is  the  principle  of  Individualism  with  the  system 
developed  out  of  it.  Each  may  be  best  understood  by  ooGapari- 
son  with  the  other.  Each  represents  a  theory  of  the  end  for  which 
government  exists,  an  ideal  towards  which  society  should  tend.  From 
the  standpoint  of  Individualism  the  function  of  law  and  of  the  execu- 
tive action  of  the  State  is  simply  to  secure  the  freedom  of  individual 
action,  to  protect  life  and  property  against  open  violence  and  &aud. 
If  every  man  seeks  his  own  happiness,  as,  it  is  assumed,  he,  of  course, 
will,  we  shall,  it  is  also  assumed,  be  on  the  right  road  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Men  are  to  be  left  to  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  human  society  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  evolution  as  brute  organisms,  and 
tends  through  the  struggle  to  a  higher  and  nobler  develop- 
ment. Unlimited  competition,  unrestricted  freedom  of  contract, 
a  minimum  of  interference  with  individual  action,  this  is  the  system 
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wlilcb  has  seemed  to  many  the  ideal  at  trhicU  social  rt- fnrmrirB  should 
aim.  It  finds  its  utterance  in  the  question — May  I  nut  do  what  1  will 
with  mine  own  ?  It  asserts  the  sacrednesa  of  Property— ^land  or  capital 
— as  at  present  distributed.  It  reprc«<?nta  tho  t(«cliing  of  Di'ntham 
and  Ilerbert  Spt^ncer,  of  Paley  and  John  Stuart  Hill,  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  early  Radicals,  of  political  economists  such  a^  Cobdea  and  Ilright 
and  their  allies.  It  has  borue  ittt  fruits  in  Heform  Bills,  in  the  tlman- 
CLpstion  of  Slaves,  so  for  as  it  was  an  assertion  of  tho  rights  of  the 
indiridiml  man,  in  Froo  Tradi-,  in  Trades' I'niona,  and  the  fruit  which 
they  bear  in  strikes  and  lock-onts.  It  tends  to  Disestablishment  and 
Dispndowment,  and  the  free  competition  of  alt  n^-Iigions  or  irreligious 
donominations.  It  is  scarcely  cnmTiatiblp  logically  with  Monarchy  or 
jAristocracy.  It  gravitates  necessarily  tn  Democracy,  but  aims  at  limit- 
ig  its  fonctions.  It  finds  its  chief  reprcsentAtire  in  tho  social  polity 
of  the  United  States. 

The  ideal  of  Sociallifim  is  jnst  the  opposite  of  this.  It  assumes, 
as  the  resolt.  of  experience,  that  there  is  in  every  man,  either  in- 
herent in  his  nature  or  as  tlie  resnlt  of  the  environment  by  which  hia 
character  has  been  fashioned,  an  evil  setfiehness  which  needs  control; 
that  the  strnfrgle  for  existeuce  implies  a  tierce  warfare  of  class 
with  class  and  man  with  man — bcUum  omnium  contra  ovmes — and 
is  productive  of  an  immense  amount  of  evil.  It  holds  that  it  is 
the  function  of  tlie  State  to  moderate  this  warfare  and  to  remedy  these 
«viU.  It  insists  on  the  principle  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
sahordinate  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  society  ;  that  right  to 
freedom  of  ot-tion  and  to  property  is  the  creation  of  thp  State,  and  may 
therefore  be  limited  and  oontmlled  by  it.  l'>en  the  .Socialist  theories, 
which  postulate  the  natural  nKhtti  of  miui  both  to  freedom  and  to  a  share 
in  thf  land,  look  to  l.hoo(>lli?ct.ivf  act  iim  of  society  as  the  means  of  nssert- 
ing  and  perpetuating  them.  It  liea  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this 
ay  be  tlie  ideal  of  any  form  of  government,  Monarchic,  Aristocratic, 
^mocraUc.  It  is  found  in  the  tlieocracy  of  Israel,  under  its  judges 
or  ita  icings.  It  may  be  represented  in  ideal  pictures  of  a  patriot  king, 
«acli  as  we  find  in  Dante's  ''  De  Monarchia,"  I'^nelon's  '^T6\6mat\uc," 
or  Ken's  "Kdmiind,"or  of  government  by  the  wisest,  as  in  Plato'a'*ne- 
pnhllc,"  the  "  Utopia"  of  Sir  T.  More,  the  "New  Atlantis"  of  Bacon.  It 
has  found  reprBsentatives  in  our  own  time  in  tho  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  by  Alexander  II.,  and  in  Prince  Bismarck's  national  compulsory 
insunmce,  as  well  as  in  the  ^Nihilists  of  Itnasia  and  the  Anarchists  of 
Germany.  The  liuiguagc  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  in  his 
Rescript  to  his  C'banccDor  was  attx^thcr  that  of  one  who  desired 
to  be  a  patriotic,  and  thei-efore  Socialist,  King ;  ready  to  "  support 
jVi^ry  Tiioveiin-nt  townrds  fiirlhering  the  economical  prosperity  of 
reiy  clnsfl  of  society,  and  reconciling  their  conflicting  interests." 
T'ractically,  howe\*er,  as   European  society,  on  Uie  whole,  is  gravi- 
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tatinj;  ta  democracy,  what  we  have  to  deal  wit.h  ia  the  demt 
Socialism  or  the  present  and  the  future.     That  Socialism  aims  a&l 
TegalAting  tho  wlnliona  bftwwn  lalwiir  and  eapitiil,  tiie  lenuro  of  laud, 
the  education  and  tho  moral.s  of  the  ninsses.     It  mntends,  uot  so  much 
for  iht>  liberty  and  equality  whidi  are  the  ends  of  Individnalism,  aa  for 
frat-emiry.  and  it  believes  in  the  omnipotencf  of  legislalion  to  aecompliab 
iU    Its  last,  word  to  the  individual  is — "What  bast  thou  that  thou  bast 
not  reoeived  ?  "  and  it  calls  oa  individuals  aud  classes,  on  churchea  aod 
governments,  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  not  seldom  withj 
the  implied  threat  that  they  are  to  be  no  longer  stewards.      Its  chief 
residts  in.  the  past,  it«  chief  specific  demands  for  the  present  and  tJ)«| 
(utore,  will  meet  us  later  on. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  ascertain  which  of  these  two  syatemA,^^^ 
that  have  beou  working  more  or  less   in  antagonism  to  each  otiier^| 
through  the  liistory  of  mankind,  and  are  now  presented  in  sharper 
contrast  as  developed  by  leaders  of  thought  or  action,  has  most  affinity 
with  Christianity.     How  far  may  Christtans,  personally  or  in   th< 
collective  and  jwlitical  action,    ally   themselves   or    co-operate    with 
either  ?     How  far  doeu  the  taw  of  progiess  by  antsgooiam  n.><{uire  tu 
to  give  fair  play  to  both  ? 

X  start  nith  looking  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which  are,  aa  I 
have  said,  at  least  a  partial  anticipation  of  Christian  ethics  and  politics, 
and  which  the  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  and  1  aote  that^ 
the  law  u£  Israel  preiurnts  iu  its  enactmentti  many  featun*s  which  an 
distinctly  Socialimic.  It  restricts  individual  rights  of  properl.y,  and 
guards  against  it4  accumulation  by  ttn  laws  of  inherit&nce,  by  it«  yean 
of  Sabbath  and  of  jubiloo,  by  its  laws  of  gleaning  and  of  tithes,  by  1**^^ 
luuitations  of  tlie  ]Kiwer  of  the  creditor  over  the  debtor.  If  it  reoog-^fl 
ni»>8  slavery  as  a  fact,  it  restrains  the  oppression  of  the  master,  and 
mitigates  the  condition  of  tbe  slave  by  its  sabbaths  and  ila  feasts.  It 
seta  its  face  against  the  enslavement  of  the  free-born  Israelite,  and 
against  tbe  usury,  tbe  lending  money  at  tmy  rate  of  interetit,  wbick 
naturally  led  to  it  When  tbe  prohibitiuu  Ikiled  to  do  its  work,  it  was 
left  to  prophets  like  Isaiah  to  utter  their  woes  against  those  who  added 
bouse  to  house  and  field  to  field,  and  oppressed  the  hireling  in  hifl 
wagee ;  to  reformers  like  Nehemiah  to  plead  for  the  claims  of  liberty 
and  fraternity  against  tbe  nobles  of  Jndah,  who  had  acted  on  the^ 
principle  that  they  might  do  what  they  liked  with  their  own.  It 
a  suggeative  fact  that  tbe  two  most  philosophic  leaders  of  modem] 
Socialism,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx,  were  Jews  by  birth  and' 
training. 

Can  it  be  said  tbat  the  teaching  of  the  Clirist  sanctioned  the  prin-j 
ciples,  either  of  Socialism  or  I ndivi dualism  ?     The  answer  most 
Neither  directly ;  for  it  was  not  part  of  His  plan,  though  He  came 
found  ft  society  which  was  to  represent  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  so 
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to  manUeat  Hia  wisdom  and  righteouBneas  to  the  world,  to  sketch  even 
the  outlines  of  its  organiKatioa  and  gowrument,  stdll  less  to  deter- 
lino  the  relation  in  which  it  was  to  stand  to  the  political  and  soci&l 
Btems  with  w!iich  it  was  to  come  in  contact.  He  was  content,  so  to 
with  scattering  the  seminal  principles  which  were  oftorwards  to 
\T  frnit  in  both,  with  pnttinj?  in  the  leaven  by  which  the  whole  lump 
rutobeleavt-ned.  Butit  willscarcely  bo  denied  that  those  principles, 
seen  in  the  parables  of  the  Kich  Fool,  of  the  Rich  Man  aiid  Lnzarns, 
'^in  the  counsels  of  perfection  to  the  rich  young  ruler,  in  the  precept  to 
give  alms  as  making  all  things  clean,  in  our  Lord's  warnings  against 
covetousness,  In  His  beatitudtirs  on  tlte  poor  and  His  woes  against  the 
rich,  in  the  suggestive  ''Unto  this  last"  of  the  Varable  of  the 
Labourers  in  Ihe  Vineyard,  tended  to  what  we  have  learnt  to  call 
Altraism^  the  Living  for  others,  rather  than  to  Individualism.  If.  on 
the  one  hand,  lie  was  far  other  than  k  2va  Sam-cidotte  of  the  Frvnch 
Jacobins,  He  was  also  as  for  from  being  the  patron  of  on  order 
resting  on  a  plutocratic  sellishuess.  The  motto  cf  universal  competi- 
tioD.  "  livery  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  has 
Bcorcety  a  Christian  ring  in  it.  And  the  result  was  seen,  as  in 
St.  James's  revival  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the  rich,  and  his 
^•HsertJon  of  the  equality  of  rich  and  poor  in  the  lioose  of  God,  so,  abovo 
ftll,  in  the  actual,  though  not  compulsory,  communism  of  the  6rst  yours  nf 
the  Apostolic  Church.  Tho  scale  of  thot  experiment  was,  indeed,  small, 
iSmd  its  fruits  were  not  encouraging.  The  first  burst  of  onthnsiastic 
fBolf-donial  left  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  the  pauperism  which  made 
it  largely  dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  the  Gentile  churches,  and 
^bad  to  be  corrected  by  tho  sanctified  common-sense  of  St.  Paul.  If  a 
lan  would  not  work  he  was  not  to  (-at  at  the  expense  of  others.  If 
a  man  could  support  tho  widows  and  orphans  who  had  claims  on  him, 
he  wa.1  not  to  throw  their  support  as  a  burdvn  on  the  Church.  The 
rich  were  left  to  possess  their  riches,  though  they  were  warned  that 
property  has  its  duties  as  welt  as  its  lights,  and  were  distinctly  told 
that  "  the  husbandman  that  lahonnsth  "  had  the  Brst  claim  to  a  share 
in  the  fniits  of  his  labours.  Further  than  this,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  tirst  stages  of  its  existence, 
^could  not,  and  did  not,  go.  It  would  have  been  idle  to  attempt  to 
egulate  tlie  measures  of  the  Government,  from  which  it  held  aloof, 
and  which  was  constantly  stniggling  to  suppress  it.  With  the  cou- 
^version  of  the  Empire  under  Constantine,  the  case  was  altered,  and  the 
ruita  of  the  new  element  were  seen  in  the  new  order.  Slaves  might  be 
emancipated  even  on  the  Lord'g-day,  for  that  was  a  work  of  charity. 
jChristian  Emperors,  and  provincial  Goveruors  under  them,  made  pro- 
Msion  for  the  sick,  and  for  the  free  education  of  the  childntii  of  the  poor. 
Konasttc  institutions,  and.  later  on,  the  Mendicant  Orders,  exhibited 
new  manifestations  of  a  common  life,  based  on  the  principles  of 
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AltntUm.     In  proportion  as  the^  acquired  property  they  bdnuiastMretl 
itv  always  iii  tli^ory.  gft^n  io  practicp,  on  the  prtnciplf  that  tlior  wei 
stewards  rather  Uian  |)0!ises»«n!.    Titbra.  at  fir^t  the  vuIuntsr^-olK'riugs' 
of  tile  iiuthfal,  were  gradoally  legalized  and  enforced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Herce  iDdividnolism  of  the  Teatonic  race* 
Elbowed  itself  in   the  ocquisitioD  of  landed  estates   bv  oonqnest  and 
confiscation  to  an  extent  which  almost  jogtifiea  Pruudbon's  axiom,  the 
watchword  of  extreme   Socialism,  La  jfrojiri^U  e'nU  ie  co/,  itself  an 
echo  of  St.  Ambrose's  leaching  that  "^  tisarpation  boa  creati*d  privata, 
property;"  of  St,  Jerome's  saying,  that  "  Evrrr  rich  roan  is  ei(Jier| 
an   ovil-dot-r  himself  or   ihe   heir  of    na    evil-doer,"*     Tho    landed 
proportT  of  \Vestem  Knrope  had.  for  the  most  port,  its  origin  in  roh- 
bery  and  wrong.     The  Church,  noder  these  conditions,  was  content  toj 
do  what  she  could,  by  her  Traces  of  God,  by  givint^  to  the  oppr&ssed 
an  asylnm  in  bor  cUarchcs  and  her  monnAterics,  by  founding  free  scboolft  • 
and  colleges,  almshouses  and  hospitals,  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  tBe  time. 
The  oppressed  tliemselves.  in  a  blind,  inorttcnlate  way,  in  the  Jac^ 
qnerie  of  France,   in  the    English   movements    asMciated  witb   Ch*i 
names  of  Wat  Tylex  and  John  Ball,  rose  against  their  oppressors,  and] 
were  cruabed  in  Kngland  by  the  Statute  of  Labourers  and  other  like 
enactments.     The  feadal  system  treated  tbem  as  serfs  attached  to  the-j 
khI.     The  commercial  classes  of  the  towns,  as  tbey  grew  into  opulence,, 
assumed  the  character  of  capitalists,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  improvwli 
the  condition  of  the  proletariat..      With  the  Keformalion  in  Kugiaod 
(my  limits  compel  me  to  narrow    the  range    of   our  iD(|utn.-)  then- 
came  tbroii^  the  con6scation  of  Churcb  property  and  its  Inuisfer  \f> 
the  favourites  of  the  Crown,  an  increase  of  the  evils  of  Individualism. 
Cranmcr,  almoet  in  vain,  tried  to  secnre  a  portion  of  tJie  spoil   for  the ' 
gratuitous  education  of  the  people     Latimer,  altogether  in  vain,  pm-j 
tested  against  the  greed   of  the  noises,  as  shown  in  the  cmctosnre  of 
commons  and  the  gradaal  extinction  of  the  class  of  peasant  proprieuvs. 
The  poverty  and  mendicancy  that  innvitahly  followed  were  met  nndsr 
Kliaabeth  by  the  Poor  Ijiw,   which,  bowever  unconsciously,  distinctly 
reoogniztHl  the  Socialist  principle  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to' 
provide  at  Ipssfc   against  tba  starvation  of  tiie   people  ;    bnt    it  wt» 
thwarted   by  the   action   of  the  farmers,  wlio  used  the  rates  to  mp- 
plement  their  miserable  wages.     The  old  erila  were  not  remediml,  uid 
the  monopolieH  in   trade,   ftieely  granteil   by    Klizaljetb   and  JamM^  i 
brought  in  new  ones.     The  century  that  followed  was  oc(-npie<T  by' 
other  conflicts,  civil  and  religious,  and  the  social  problems  of  the  time 
had  to  wait  fur  tlieir  solution.      Nor  did  the  eighteenth  centary,  in 
torn,  advance  much  beyond  the  policy  of  lamez-ytiirr.  which,  of  counp,' 


•  I  qnoto  from  on  nrtict*  on  the  "  Hlalnrj  mtd  PhilooaiiHr  nf  Ijworr  "  in  lli 
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tended  to  stroQgthon  Individualism.  Goldsaiith,  in  liis  "  Deserted 
Village,"  bocttine  thp  proplu't  of  tLf  Socialism  of  lUo  future,  aa  Barns, 
in  his  *'  A  man'R  a  man  for  a"  tliat,"  was  of  ite  ©qnality,  but  they 
were  as  the  mr.  rlanuinli*  in  i/avrta.  The  great  oatbrenk  of  the 
French  Rtivolutjon,  the  sweeping  .iway  of  an  old  order  becanse  the 
owners  of  property  had  forgotten  its  dnties,  while  tliey  insisted,  to  the 
uttermost  farthing,  on  its  righta,  sot  new  hopes  floating ;  bnt  tho 
Ilevolntion  itself,  tJioagh  not  withoot  the  Socialistic  hopes  which 
RoQssea^  and  Paine  had  saggested  in  their  theories,  was  democratic 
rather  than  social,  and,  beyond  the  Tague  dream  that  the  new 
Heptiblic  would  be  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  did  not  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  which  were  ppesaing  for  solution.  The  re- 
action of  the  mind  of  England  ngainat  the  Ifevotntion  made  the  Tory 
party  shrink  from  every  measure  which  tended  to  change  in  the  social 
order,  and  the  Whiffs  allied  themselves  with  th(  school  of  thinkers, 
of  whom  Adam  Smitli  and  Ricanio  may  be  taken  as  representstires. 
who  pressed  what  they  called  the  laws  of  Political  b^conomy  to  their 
logical  ojQclusion.  And  that  conciuston  was  one  distinctly  in  favour 
of  Individualiaoj.  AVa-^s  were  to  tind  their  owp  level,  and  that  level 
was  regulated  by  suppl}'  aud  demand,  and  tended  to  the  miaimnm 
that  would  keep  man's  body,  as  a  machine,  in  working  order,  and  this 
was  to  be  the  i^ole  portion  which  the  labourer  %vas  to  enjoy  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labour.  The  labouring  class  were  left  to  find  what  dwellings  they 
could  at  what  rent  the  landlords  could  squeeze  out  of  thera.  to  educate, 
or  neglect  to  educate,  their  children  as  they  thought  fit.  Help  might 
be  given  by  philanthropists,  but  the  State,  if  it  meddled  at  all,  would, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economista,  only  maki'  thtiifi^  worse  The 
second  great  revolutionary  moi'emcnt  of  1818  altered  the  whole  aspect 
of  affiura.  Historically,  it  witnessetl  the  birth  of  modem,  methodised 
Sociftlisni.  Prouuhon  and  Louis  Blanc  in  France,  not  tn  speak  of  earlier 
forerannera  like  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  and  Cabet.  and  KolH^rt  Owen  in 
England,  had  their  schemes  for  the  organization  of  labour.  Ferdinand 
Laasallo  and  Knrl  Marx,  thinkers  trained  in  the  school  of  Hegel,  in 
Gennanj,  propounded  their  theories  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Stato  to 
ngulate  the  tenure  of  all  property,  andtheemploymentofall  labonr.to 
set  np  national  workshops,  or  to  advance  loans  for  co-operative  associa* 
tions.  And  EngIiind,too,cameunderthe  influence  of  the  new  thoughts — 
men  came  to  perceive  that  nnrejitrained  ludividnalism  had  not  resulted 
in  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  niimber :  that  it  seemed  to 
many,  on  the  conti-arj',  to  have  reduced  the  greatest  number  to  the 
greatest  miseiy.  Children  from  seven  to  ten  were  working  in  our 
faotoritn  and  mines,  starved,  stunted,  srfuolid  ;  women  were  losing  their 
womsohoixl  in  degrading  forms  of  labour.  AliUions  were  living  in 
dwellingB  unfit  for  swiue,  and  were  sinking  into  a  state  of  brutal 
degradadon.     The   wealth  and  luxury   of   the   rich   stood   out  in 
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glaring  contrast  with  tho  hideons  poverty  of  the  poor.     TJie  share 
the  laboorer  in  the  fniitn  of  his  labour  was  diminished  by  the  middle 
man,  who  came  bnttvcen  him  and  his  capitalist  employer,  and  Uu^ 
sweating  system  which  grew  out  of  it.     The  prophetic  warning  Uiat 
this    was  evil,   and   would  end   in  yet  worse  evil,  came  from  tvi^HI 
different  qnartera.    Carlyle,  in  his  **  England,  Rist  and  Present,"  MiT^ 
Disraeli,  in  bis   "  Sybil,*'  Kingsley,  in  his  "  Alton  Locke,"  were  oU 
aimiug   at  tJie  one   end  of  making  men  feel  that  the  "  Condition 
England  "  questtcm  was  one  which  pressed  for  a  solution.   The  Chartit 
movement  of  1 848-9  was  more  largely  Socialistic  in  its  character  thaaj 
liad  been  the  Democratic  Koform  movement  of  1881,  or  the  Anti- 
Law  ^tatioQ  of  the  period  that  followed.     One  public  man  at  If 
was  poesessed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  and  had  the  cotir«gi| 
of  his  convictions.      Lord  Shaftesbury  won  for  liinuwlf  a  nam**  iJiat 
will  not  perish  from  the  page  of  histon*,  by  pressing,  year  after  year, 
a  aeries  of   measures  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  tnim 
injurious  or  degrading    forms   of   labour,  from  any  form  of  lahtinr 
injariou&ly    protracted,  and    at    last    succeeded.      It    is  not  withoot 
signiScance  that  evtiry  one  of  those  measures  waa  denomoed  at  the 
time  by  the  Conft'r\-ative,  and  even  Radical,  pconomiats.  by  Pe«-J  and 
GroJiam ,  by  Bright  and  Cobdeii,  as  eKientially  Socialistic  ;  and  so  inc 
they  were.      They  interfered,  it  waa  said   by  the  prophets  of  Ini 
vidualism,  with  tim  laws  of  labour,  with  freetlom  of  contract,  and  woi 
leave  the  last  state  of  the  working  classes  worse  than  the  first. 

The  group  of  men  who,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  (xamed  for 
themselves,  or  voluntarily  adopted,  the  title  of  Chnstiian  Sociallsta — 
Maurice  and  Kingsloy  and  Hughes  and  Ludlon- — dej^erve  at  least  a^ 
patting  notice,  as  having  made  an  eiaraest  effort  to  remedy  the  eviyH 
of  Indiddualism.  They  propounded  no  elaborate  Sodalistic  systems. 
Like  those  which  numbered  adherents  by  thoueaoda  in  Germany  and 
France.  They  aimed  at  no  violent  subverroon  of  the  existing  order. 
They  did  not  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  to  set  right 
all  things  that  had  gone  wrong.  Hiey  perhaps  unduly  depreciated 
and  deprecated  the  action  of  legislation  in  this  matter.  What  th«y 
did  was  to  reject  the  notion  that  nnlimited  competition  and  tho  law 
of  supply  and  demand  were  the  last  words  of  wisdom  on  the 
labour  question,  to  endearour  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  Christian  brother- 
hood and  of  a  reasonable  equity  into  the  hearts  of  both  employonj 
and  employed.  Bright  and  Cobdea  had,  as  I  have  said,  denounced] 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  philanthropy  aa  sentimental  and  socialistic.^  Tbeyi 
looked  npon  philanthropic  projects  generally  as  putting  people  on  a 
false  scent,  and  diverting  their  faith  from  the  (Jospcl  of  Free  Trade 
and  the  cheap  bread  which  was  to  he  its  chief  fruit.  The  Chrintiaa 
Socialists,  in  turn,  denounced  tbe  political   economy  of  the  MsnchwitfT 
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oonoeited,  hypocritical,  anarchic,  and  atheistic."  They  urged  tiie 
reference  of  trade  disputes  to  arbitration,  instead  of  tightiog  them 
oat  by  the  rough  strategy  of  strikes  on  Lha  ono  side  and  lock -cuts  on 
the  other.  They  encouraged  the  formation  of  oo-operotivo  aocietiee, 
with  a  view  to  the  moro  equitable  distribution  of  the  proHts  of 
producers,  and,  so  far  as  they  relied  on  any  mechanisni,  looked  on 
them  as  the  chiof  remedy  for  the  erlla  of  the  time.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  their  labours  have  had  any  sinking  direct  reeulte.  The 
great  body  of  avowed  Socialists  have  not  been  Christlanixed,  and 
aoem  to  be  drirting  more  and  more  into  an  open  agnostic 
aeoalarism,  which  looks,  after  the  manner  of  the  older  Jacobins,  on 
kings  and  priests,  on  government  and  religion,  as  tho  chief  canses  of 
the  evils  that  we  deplore,  and  sees  in  the  hopes  to  which  the  latter 
points  only  a  narcotic,  which  serves  to  induce  the  labourer  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  degradation.  The  number  of  successful 
(»opemtive  associations  of  producers  is  small,  very  small,  indeed. 
Co-operative  associations  of  middlo^tass  consumers  have  not 
affected  the  labour-market  as  the  Christian  Socialists  hoped,  have 
too  often  acted  on  the  principle  of  buyiug  in  the  cheapest 
market  for  their  owu  advantage,  and  have  not  even  kept  them- 
selves altogether  clear  of  the  abominations  of  the  sweating  system. 
An  with  other  reformers,  however,  though  there  was  an  appareub 
failure  of  the  methods  which  the  Cluistian  Socialists  of  England 
adopted,  there  has  betu  a  gradual  recognition  of  their  principles,  an<} 

ey  have  found  their  way  into  legislation,  or  into  oihcial  inquirieti' 

paratory  to  legislation.  The  leaven  has  betm  working  here — 
and  I  inay  add  in  Germany  also,  where  Bishop  Ketteler  of  Mayeuco 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  Socialist  movement,  analogous 
in  its  leading  features  to  that  of  which  Maurice  and  Kiugsley  wotd 
the  English  representatives — and,  though  the  whole  lump  is  not  yet 
leavened,  tlie  prospect  is  more  hopeful  than  it  was.  Our  Ipgislntion 
on  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  our  Sanday  Closing  Acts,  uur 
systems  of  State-aided  and  compulsory  odacattun,  our  measures  for 
tho  further  protection  of  children,  our  Allotment  Acts,  are  all 
essentially  protests  against  the  laixstz-faire^  Iaisae::-ftlicr  of  a  pare 
IndiWduoIism.  The  popular  cries  for  local  option  or  other  regolations 
of  the  drink  traffic,  for  an  eight  hours'  day  of  labour,  for  free 
odacat»on,  for  compelling  landlords  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  tho 
poor,  for  three  acres  and  a  cow,  for  a  graduated  incom^tax,  are  oil 
essentially  Socialistic  in  their  nature.  They  act  aside  the  rights  of 
individnala,  in  their  freedom  or  their  property,  for  the  common  good. 

ey  assume  that  the  State,  in  the  order  of  God's  government,  is  tho 
tor  of  property,  and  may  therefore,  while  it  protects  its  rights, 
insist  on  the  performance  of  its  duties.  If  I  mistake  not,  many  of 
the  schemes  likely  to  be  urged  upon  om*  Connty  Councils  under  the 
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recent  Loc&l  Government  Act,  will  be  marked  by  tbe  samft  cbarioter. 
It  romains  that  w«  should  consider  ia  what  way  Christi&aity  u 
related  to  these  aud  other  forma  of  Socialisin,  what  ie  the  wisdom 
and  the  duty  of  Chrlatioua  and  ChriisUan  miuist«r8,  and,  alxive  all,  of 
the  olergy  and  loily  of  the  Churoh  of  KngUind,  when  they  Iiave  to 
detU  with  th«  tjutaitiuiis  which  are  thus  brought  before  them. 

1.  They  may  not  rightly  identify  themselves  with  oontemporaiy 
Socialism  as  such.  Apart,  from  all  queatiotu  aa  to  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  [)articular  raeasurtM,  Hocialism,  in  the  form  which  rs  now 
dominant,  dues  not  luok  beyond  the  physical  and  moral  elevation  of 
society  by  a  mon-  equitable  diatribution  of  the  profits  of  labour  and 
capital  corabiniH]  for  the  pnrpoaes  of  production.*  lb  aims  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  comfort  for  the  greatest  possible  number,  and  moral  improve- 
ment is,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  oa  a  means  to  that  comfort  aad 
not  as  an  end  iu  itself.  Han's  higher  capor^ities  and  dt-stinies  na  a 
member  of  a  apiritual  society,  of  the  city  of  God,  are  practically  ignorrd, 
as  lying  outside  the  proTinoe  of  the  State,  if  not  derided  and  de^ 
nounced  as  impeding  th«  attainment  of  a  higher  development  of 
matoiial  prosperity  on  earth.  English  and  Continental  Socialists  are 
now  almost  or  altogether  Secularists,  and,  therefore,  though  tht*  estab- 
lishment of  one  form  of  Christianity  ia  not  incompatible  with  thflj 
principles  of  Socialism,  it  ia  probable  that,  in  the  conflict  of  the  neai] 
future,  Socialism,  no  less  than  Individnaliam,  will  be  fonnd  on  tha 
of  disestablishment  and  djwndowmpnt.  Thos*^  who  urge  thf  ijatiooal- 
ization  of  the  land  are  not  Uk<:?ly  to  exempt  the  property  of  the  Chufdi 
of  England  from  the  rango  of  its  operations. 

2.  Christianity  cannot  ally  itself  with  the  more  violent  forma  of  J 
revolutionary  Socialimn.      It  mast  follow  in  the  old  paths  of  law  and^ 
order,  as  the   Church  did  in  the  earlier  centuhea  of  its   bistoty  -ia 
dealing  with  slavery,  and  hold  aloof  from  what'ever  tends  to  the  anoicbf 
and  nihilism  that  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  new  ideal  society,  througb 
the  explosive  destruction  of  the  present  actual  order,  witboat  compen- 
sation to  those  who  suffer  by  that  destruction.     This,  to  say  nolliint 
of  other  reasons,  most  prevent   ns   from   adopting   echemea   lor  tl 
nationalization  of  the  limd  like  that  of  Mr.  Henry  (leorge.     That 
proposed  by  Mr.  A.  li.  Wallace,  the  eminent  naturalist,  which  allow* 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  tlie  present  owners  of   land,  ia  so  ftfj 
less  open  to  objection. 


Mncntei)  RoelMlUit  wntusloj 

I*  ilT  »,*['    ttir   !,;»»■  i  111 'I »    Till'    "  tr 


*  I  nolo  vrltb  nj^ret  the  tonileocy  of  snme  bighlr 
ailvocMe  a  -(!■■'■■  ili.r.  MLlioDtu  libi;rlj'  of  dlrorc'.'.  *^ "'-'' 
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3.  Christians  and  Christian  nunisters  most  alao,  I  believe,  reoogiuBe 

at  Indiridofllism — ihongh,  throagh  the  element  of  evil  which  is  in 
^vary  man's  nature,  and  which  shows  itself  alike  in  employer  and 
emphtyed,  in  the  capttalisb  who  seeks  for  tho  highest  attainable  pro6t<), 
in  the  labourer  who  demands  the  highest  attainable  wages  (on  evil 
which  (Jbriatianity  rocognizoa  more  folly  than  any  other  religious  or 
non-religious  system),  it  may  need  restraint  and  dire^rtion — is  yet  a 
bctor  in  hnman  progrc^ss  which  can  neither  bo  rightly  ignored  nor 
crushed.  In  proportion  as  you  minimize  or  destroy  the  prospect  which 
a  man  has  of  iM^ttering  his  condition  by  his  own  industry  and  thrift, 
yoo  also  destroy  or  minimize  his  self-control  and  energy  as  couditioDs  o£ 
mor^  growth.  If  you  teach  him  to  depend  on  the  provision  which  the 
Btaie  makes  for  him  and  for  his  family,  you  thwart  and  dwarf  his  self- 
relioDCV  and  moral  independence.  If  yon  equalize  the  distribution  of  the 
profita  of  labour  without  regard  to  the  capacities  of  the  labourer  or  the 
value  of  his  labour,  you  strike  at  the  root  of  the  energy  and  svlf- restraint 
which  are  the  conditions  of  moral  elevation.  The  law  of  Christ  in  teach- 
ing, even  in  eoforcing,  the  right  use  of  property,  recognizee  its  existence 
as  part  of  the  providential  ordor,  and  iu  endeavouring  to  destroy  it  we 
may  be  found  not  only  in  antagonism  to  tho  ineradicable  tendencies  of 
man's  nature,  but,  haply  also,  to  be  fighting  against  God.  The  position 
of  Christianity  iu  this  matter  is,  if  I  may  use  tho  old  Coleridgian  phrase, 
the  ^nthesis  of  Socialism  and  Individualism.  Its  office  is  to  regulate 
and  harmonize  their  joint  action  so  as  to  work  out  that  saivs  pi^nUi, 
which,  in  another  sense  than  that  of  the  Sociali.nt,  is  the  lac  ntpremaoi 
the  existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

■i.  And,  therefore,  T  conceive  that  the  attitude  of  Christians  towards 
and  projects  that  bear  the  stamp  of  Socialiam  should  bo  one  of 
intelligent  and  watchful  sympathy.  '*  Sympathy,"  because  the  objects 
l^med  at  by  the  Socialist  for  his  fellow-men  have  much  in  common 
nth  those  which  Cbristians  also  should  desire  for  tbem — "watch- 
fU,"  lest  we  should  throw  the  weight  of  our  influence,  whore  we  have 
no  data  on  which  to  foma  a  judgment,  into  rash  and  ill-adrised 
chemes  for  the  reconstmction  of  society.  How  few  of  ns  can  look 
round  and  calculate  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  compulsory'  limita- 
^on  of  a  day's  labour  to  eight  hours,  or  of  the  so-called  nationalization 

Uie  land !    It  is  uatural  to  most  of  us  when  we  watch,  as  we  have  done 

;ently,  the  stages  in  the  campaign  of  a  colossal  strike,  to  sympathize 
witli  those  who  claim  to  be  struggling  ouly  for  a  decent  maintenance 
fctljer  than  with  those  who  Uvo  in  cieled  houses  and  fare  smuptuously 

jry  day,  with  Lazarus  rather  than  with  Dives ;  but  very  few  of  as, 

were  in  a  position  lo  judge  how  far  the  oonditious  of  the 

^admitted  of  the  solution  which  the  labourers  demanded.    That 

eir  demands  were  ultimately  complied  with  may  now  ho  admitted  as 
I  pwt/ttcto  evidence  that  tliere  were  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and  that 
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redreea  was  possiblo  without  undue  encroaclitneut  oa  the  rights  dthe 
of  capItBliat  or  uonsiuner.      So  far  as  cititer  Bide  rcFuaed  to  submiC 
the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  there  was  a  prtmd  /arit.  pn<- 
Bumption    th%t>  it  wad  conscious  of  resting  on  force  rather  than  oitj 
right.    ViTien  both  joined  in  the  refu«al,  and  were  resolved  to  fight  oaf 
the  quarrel  lo  the  bitter  end,  it  was  natural  to  suspoct  that,  both  were] 
wrong.      When  boycotling  and  intimidation  came  in  largely  as  tha 
weapone  of  the  warfare,  some  of  ns  felt  that  we  must,  hold  aloof  from 
all  active  co-operation  with  whnt  waa  manifestly  nnrighteoos. 

Lastly,  Christians,  taught  by  tlie  experience  of  the  past,  as  well  aa 
by  the  facta  which  form  the  groundwork  of  their  creed,  will  be  dow 
to  indulge  in  optimistic  dreams  of  the  possible  rc«ult«  of  any  legUlatiri 
action  on  the  solution  of  social  problems  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  refuge  in  the  pessimism  which  sees  failure  written  on  all  Socii 
istic  plana  for  tho  improvement  of  the  condition  of  tbo  labourer.    Toi 
may  seem  to  have  driven  out  Individualiem  from  evei^-  holo  and  coroerjj 
tamcn  uique  rteurrti.     Self  asserts  itself^  the  greed  of  gain  is  not  eri 
ttnguiahed,  competition  aad  the  struggle  for  uxiiit<>nce  will  reappear  i 
of  old.     The  bureaucracy  of  a  Stato  organizatian  of  capital  and  labou 
will  bring  back  the  old  evils  of  the  middleman  and  the  sweater. 
locust  swarm  of  clerks  and  commissioners  will  lay  waste  the  Socialin 
paradise.    Before  them  will  bti  the  garden  of  Kden  and  behind  them  thi 
desolate  wildemess.    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  Individualism  may  triumpl 
again,  and  dominate  as  it  has  dominat<ed  in  the  past,     A  saviour  of 
sociL'ty  from  the  exce&S(;s  of  Socialism  may  stomp  out  the  lost  traces  of 
the  aspirations  which  issued  in  those  excesses.    Trades'  Unions  may  bo 
onoe  more  fofbidden,  because,  though  working  on  the  lines  of  IndJTida-fl 
alism,  they  aim  at  Socialistic  results.     The  law  of  supply  and  demand  ' 
may  l>e  enforced  in  its  utmost  rigour,  but  the  old  evils  against  which 
Socialism  is  a  protest  will  then  increase  and  multiply  as  before,  and  thi 
lost  estate  will,  in  very  deed,  be  worse  than  the  firsts    Kxplosivo  elemeal 
will  accumulate,  and  the  spark  that  ignites  tliem  will  not  be  long  ii 
coming.      You  do  not  secure  the  engine  by  screwing  down  tJie  aafelyj 
voire.     As  of  old,  we  need  the  reform  of  oharoctera  as  well  as  laws, 
and  the  one  is  profitless  without  the  other.      Wo  need  the  new  tptriti 
which   shall   moko  men   feel  and  act  as  brothers   because   they  arr 
the  children  of  the  same  Father,  which  shall  make  the  individual  feelj 
that  ho  is  then  most  fn^e  when  he  accepts  for  tho  sake  of  other 
limitations  on  his  freedom,  which  will  make  the  completenns  of  caohj 
mdividoal    man    the    end    for    which    society   eiists.     Tha   duty 
Christians^  at  snob  a  time  as  that  in  which  our  lot  is  cost,  ts  to 
discern  tho  signs  of  tlie  times,  to  interpose  as  Ijetween  the  living  and 
the  dead,  to  bo  "  as  the  ht^nlers  of  the  breach  and  the  retttorers  of  paths 
to  dwell  in."     It  is  no  slight  consolation,  as   wo  look  back  on  th« 
warfare  which  a  few  weeks  ago  threatened  to  be  interuecine, 
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0  of  those  to  vhom  we  owe  it  that  the  com1}at  to  the  bitter  end 
was  averted,  ware  the  representativea  of  two  of  the  great  communions 
of  Christendom.  The  historian  of  thft  future  will  n*cogniKe  in  Cardinal 
ilimning  and  Bishop  Tomple,  pre-eminently  in  the  faith  and  courage 
which  led  the  former  not  to  deepair  of  the  republic  when  the  akies  were 
darkest  and  the  omens  of  the  future  least  propitions,  thoae  who  have 
shown  in  practice,  as  well  as  theory,  the  true  relation  of  Christianity  to 
Socialism.  The  sympathy  shown  by  the  leading  workers  among  the 
East-End  clergy  for  the  dockers  themselves,  the  benevolence  of  many 
moire  towards  their  wives  and  children,  the  gifts  which  flowed  in  freely 
from  Christian  men  and  women  from  oor  own  country  and  oar  colonies, 
were  significant  proofs  that  the  hearts  of  those  who  name  themselves 
aft^^r  the  name  of  Christ  were  with  the  labonrers,  and  not  the 
capitalists,  in  the  great  struggle.  Yet  more  widely  diffused,  if  I 
mistake  not,  wag  a  general  feeling  of  henevoleut  noutrality,  compelled 
to  suspend  iu  judgment  and  its  action  through  the  lack  of  adequate 
evidence  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  Throughont  the  couflict  there 
were  no  denunciations  of  the  men  who  were  asking  for  what  they 
thought  their  righta.  The  "  red "  spectre,  thanks  to  the  general 
moderation  of  their  language  and  acts  (there  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
some  regrettable  exceptiuns),  was  not  evoked,  as  it  would  have  been 
fifty  ye»n  ago,  to  precipitate  the  action  o£  the  police  or  military. 
Noiof  awns  diangi  tout  cda,  and  the  change  is  for  the  bettor. 

Btill  more  significant^  as  being  the  result  of  a  wtdtr,  calmer  stndy 
of  the  bubject,  apart  from  t  he  excitement  of  a  special  conHict  connected 
with  it,  is  the  tone  taken  by  the  145  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion who  were  assembled  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  IS88. 
I  begin  by  quoting  the  language  of  the  Encyclical  Letter,  written  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  body  :* — 

^^■■"Jncimately  connected  with  these  moral  quffltioos"  (marriage,  theLordV 
^^%iy,  kc)  "is  the  attitude  of  the  Chru'iina  Church  towarde  tlje  social  prob* 
lems  of  the  A&y.  Kicessivo  inequulity  iu  the  distribution  of  this  world's 
goods — vast  ftccumulfttion  and  deBpemte  povoity  side  by  side  ;  t  these  suggest 
many  uuxious  <^x)iiMdcmtiuus  to  any  thoufjhtful  person  who  is  penetrated 
with  lliu  uiiiiil  of  Clii-ist.  No  moi-e  important  problems  can  well  occupy  the 
atlention—  wiielht>r  of  clei^  or  biity — than  uucb  as  are  conuected  with  what 
is  pupulnrly  eaWoA  Socialism.  To  study  ^diuuics  propoeed  for  redreeaing  th« 
socini  biilanee,  to  welounio  tho  good  which  may  bo  found  in  tho  u'ms  or 
•porntiuns  of  »ny,  i\aA  t«  Juvise  methods,  whetlior  by  legislation  or  by  social 
eombinalionK,  or  in  iiny  otiici-  way,  for  a  pouccful  solution  of  Llio  problems 
without  vtolenee  or  injustice,  is  one  of  the  noblftKb  pursuils  which  can 
engage  the  thoughts  of  those  who  strive  to  follow  in  the  footutops  of  Cbriitt. 
Buf^eestions  are  offered  iu  the  Report  which  may  afisitft  in  wilving  this 
problem." 

*  MjqnotationasK  taken  from  tho  vdninc on  tlic"I.a>robeth  Conferences"  reoently 
published  h7  the  Deao  of  Windsor  (8.P.C.K.). 

■f  S**  the  )-<t  stTongvr  ltt»f;iiagc— as  atrotii;  ft)  that  of  Henry  Oforge— tiM«i  by  tbs 
Archbishop  of  York  hi  his  CooEtTeaoe  Mrmoo  ("  I«mb«th  CoafercDoea,"  |>  872}. 
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It  may,  I  think,  bo  said,  withoot  exaggeration,  Uiat  no  doooment 
lees  talutod  bj  tlio  iiarronnicss  of  what  we  have  learned  to  call 
Cloricalistn  has  ever  enionatod  from  any  ecclesiastical  synod  in  any 
age  than  that  from  whicli  I  have  ooplod  these  words.  Those  who  ^1 
remenilwr  the  attitude  oC  the  bishops  and  clergy  during  the  poriod  of  ^| 
the  French  Revolution,  or,  again,  during  the  Reform  Bill  agitation,  or 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  movement,  or  the  Chartist  troubles  of  IS'tS,  will 
acknowledge  that  liere  also  th^re  have  been  development,  piogrRsa. 
evolution.  We  seem  almost,  or  altogether,  to  have  reailzi^l  FVptlerick 
Hobertson's  forecast  in  the  suggestive  sermon  in  which  he  found  in 
the  history  of  David,  Nabal,  and  Abigail  a  half-prophetic  analogue 
of  the  fiiture  that  was  then,  as  he  thought-,  opening.  Nabol.  ot 
coarse,  was  the  representative  of  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist, 
"churlish  and  evil  in  his  doings,"  slow  to  recognise  the  righta  oi 
labonr,  looking  askanca  on  the  "  many  servants  nowadays  that  breaic 
away  every  man  from  his  master."  David  found  his  counterpart  in 
the  proletariat  of  the  future,  stru^ling  to  the  front  amid  difficulties 
and  obstmcttons,  with  claims  hardly  recognized,  and  yet  the  true  hopa 
of  Israel,  Abigail,  to  ooniplety  the  interpretation,  was  the  typo  of 
the  Church,  endeavouring,  at  first,  to  nx;oncile  and  mediate,  and 
finally  caiiting  in  her  lot  with  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  new 
order,  rather  than  with  the  past  which  was  "decaying  and  waxing 
old  and  ready  to  vanish  away.'* 

I  paes  to  the  Beport  to  which  the  Encj-clical  Letter  refvrB.  It  is 
too  long  to  quote  in,  ejctentto,  but  it  will  well  repay  perusal.  I  coatttit 
myself  with  a  brief  Bpitomo  and  a  few  extracts.  It  bears  the  signa^ 
tures  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  as  chairman,  and  of  (he  IJishops  oT 
Brisbane,  Carlisle,  Derry,  Michigan^  Mississippi,  Pittsburg,  Itochester, 
Sydney,  Wakefield — names  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  include  some  of 
the  clearest  thinkers  and  most  experienced  workers  among  iJie 
Anglican  episcopate;  some  alHi  who  have  lived  and  worked  amoog 
the  masses  of  oar  great  cities,  and  have  won  their  confidence  and  love. 
TTiey  begin  by  a  definition  : 

"  Any  Bcbeme  of  social  rwonHmction  may  he  railed  SMJaVKm  whirh  aims 
at  uniting  labour  and  t)ip  iiiNtnnticiite  of  labour  (lanil  and  r^pila)).  wlivther 
by  means  of  the  State,  or  the  help  of  the  ricli,  or  the  voluntaij-  co-openUoo 
of  tbe  poor." 

They  prooeed  to  say,  while  they  condemn  any  '*  spoliation  or  injustice  " 

aa  "abhorrent  to  the  sentiment  and   belief  of  iho  Christian  Choreh," 

that  "  behvcen   Socialism,  as  thus  dtMined.  and  Christianity,  there  » 

*  The  Kftrmon  ma  one  nf  a  atrrin  prcacbnl  to  worlcing-men,  in  1849,  at  St.  JolmV, 
Filzroj- Sriuar*.  It  wma  tolluwod  by  tlicyet  more  nicrooxaV''-  ■>■--■■■■'■—  It  I'bxHs 
KioRsley.  wbicb  led  tbe  inoumbeni,  tbe  Rev.  G.  S.  Dtew,  nl'  relied  In 

■pirit  hy  the  contments  trfalch  had  been  made  on  RuberlMw,  '  "  rcMlitiii- 

d«Kk,  when  Ihc  prcirfarr  RnisbeH,  and  protxat  agniast  t«aGLijn(;  m>  duigonioa,  ood  to 
different  fioEa  all  be  Lad  bu«a  lod  to  expievi. 
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vioDsly  DO  ncceesaiy  oont.radict.ioD.''  "  If  somo  SoctalisU  are  to  be 
found  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  religion,  this  must  ho  dne  to  the 
accidents,  and  not  to  the  essencft,  of  thoir  social  creed."  Thon  follows  an 
exfttninfltion  of  the  two  principal  Rclidmcs  for  bringing  abont  "  tbti  union 
of  labour  and  the  instrnmenta  of  labour,"  of  which  the  Bishops  exprrss 
their  bolief  that  "it  will  tend  to  impror©  the  niatrrial,  montal,  and 
moral  condition  of  mankimi."  The«f  two  schemes  arc — (1)  "That 
tabourors  shall  be  enconr^cd  in  habits  of  thrift,  in  order  that.,  with 
tho  propi^rty  thuB  acqaircd,  they  may  purchase  land,  or  shares  in 
societioa  for  co-operative  production  ;"  and  (2)  "  That  the  State  shall 
take  possession  of  the  whole  land  and  capital'  of  any  coanti7,  with  or 
without  compensation  to  its  former  owners;  and  that  the  property 
thus  nationalized  shall  be  hold  in  irost  for  the  conimaaity  by  the 
State,  tho  Commnne,  or  thR  associations  of  working-tucn,"  each,  as  the 
case  may  be,  "  rettuiring  work  from  each  man  according  to  liis  ability, 
and  bestowing  property  upon  each  man  according'  to  his  uueds,  or  the 
valae  of  his  labour."  Of  these  they  object  to  tho  "nationalization" 
scheme,  almost  in  tho  terms  used  by  Mr.  Gladstono  in  his  reoont 
tt^j  o»  the  claims  of  Mr.  Keay  to  the  voles  of  tho  Liberal  electors 

Elgin  and  Nairn,  that  the  scheme,  with  full  ooinpousation  to  the 
<nt  holdeni,  would  b'^  a  failure,  and,  without  it,  an  act.  of  "  un- 

ignised  spoliation."  The  other  iiietho<l  thoy  heartily  and  hopefully 
aooept  They  hold,  in  spitH  of  {net  faihircB,  that  "aocieties  for  oo- 
iperativft    production    in   trade    and    agriculture   will    be   found   on 

ective  remedy  for  many  of  onr  social  troubles," 

liAstly,  while  they  deprecate  destroying  the  whole  existing  fratne- 
work  of  society  for  the  wtke  of  making  experiments,  they  look  with 
satisfaction  on  what  the  State  has  already  done,  on  Socialistic 
principles,  *'  to  protect  the  class  known  as  proletarians  from  the  evilg 
of  unrestricted  competition,"  and  instance,  as  examples  of  snch  action, 
onr  Poor  Law  and  our  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  They  suggest  an 
extension  of  the  State's  action  in  this  direction  as  follows  :— 


"  It  [tlie  State]  may  lu^ltze  the  rormittiou  of  Buordii  of  Arhilmtiun  to 
ivert  the  duwHtrous  cHbcts  of  strikefi.  It  may  ai«Ht  in  the  ffhrmatiun  and 
mointenniioe  of  teclmioil  schools.  It  tn»y  see  that  powen  lUrendy  exmtr- 
tng  under  Hnnitiiry  Acitit  are  more  effectUBlly  fxerrised.  It  may  fndtttate 
the  acqnintion  Hy  munieipnlitiefl  nf  town  landH.  The  Htnt«  may  even 
encourage  a  wider  iliKtrihution  of  property  hy  the  abolition  of  ent^ul  where 

*  I  no4t^  bv  the  wax  ^'■"'^  M  tw  aa  I  know,  th<>  Inuling  Sn^itili  EocmUjiIa  conlinc 
biiniwIvtTB,  rnr  tbr  [ima-nt  at  leant,  tu  Ibe  natiotutliintion  of  liuxl,  uml  t«ave  vapital 
e,    Mr,  HcBij  6Min;e  U  tbe  c-biof  rcpie&eDtadve  &f  those  wlio  refuse  to  ent«n«Ia 
I  idM  erf  compeoaation ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Wiklliu.-e,  Ihc  pminmt  natumUn,  of  those  who  pro- 
ica  cnoiprnantjon  which  in  fairly  I;(luitahI^~l^f,,  a  sum  cqiutl  to  tb^  value  ot  the 
lotctnt  of  tlic  pictcot  QWDvi  nnd  hi»  next  livinf;  hctf  ju  i^f,  i^nd  natioimtiied,  tb« 
Rent  ouirkec  valtic  bcliig  taken  aa  the  bahb  ot  viUuattoii.     Wilh  tbi#  wo  may  com' 
I  the  r^'tniiensaUons  offii^d  to  the  l&ndtorfia  of  Ireland  (l).b7  LorO  Asiliboiime'ft 
,  and  (t)  in  Ur.  Gladstone's  Bchcme  ot  ISflC 
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ife  exists  J  an<l  it  mfty  be  questioned  whether  the  sj^tdtn  of  taxation  mielit 
not  be  varied  ta  a  miim  more  favourable  to  the  claims  of  labourera  than  that 
which  now  exists." 

The  K^port  goes  on  to  reoommcod,  with  a  viev  to  enooaragiag 
**  tJirift  and  self-rOiStraint  "  as  the  "  necessary  elements  of  material 
prosiierity,"  that  tlio  Chorch  should  help  in  tliis  work  ''by  rKqamng 
some  knowledge  of  coonomic  science  from  her  candidates  fin*  oidera  ;* 
by  forming  and  fostering  inittltations  for  the  prorision  of  practical 
edacation  and  rational  recretation ;  by  establishing  penny  banks  and 
workmen'!)  guilds ;  above  all,  by  inducing  capitalists  to  admit  their 
workmen  to  proSt-sbarlng,  and  by  teaching  artisana  bow  to  make 
co-vperative  production  saocessful."  It  recommends  tha  clergy  to 
"  enter  into  friendly  relations  wiUi  Socialists,  attending,  when  poeaiblft, 
their  club  meetings,  and  trying  to  understand  their  uims  and 
methods.''  Jjastly,  the  clergy  are  advised  to  endeavour,  in  sormoos 
and  lectnres,  to  set  forth  the  true  principles  of  society,  sbowiog 
"  how  property  is  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  good  of  bumamty, 
and  how  much  of  what  is  good  and  true  in  Socialism  is  to  be  found 
in  the  precopia  of  Christ." 

Once  more  one  feels,  as  one  reads  these  words,  that  "  Uerein  » 
this  Hiyiug  true,  One  soweth  and  ojiother  reapcUi."  The  Chriatian 
SocialiBts  of  1 848,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Robertson  (I  ooniino  myself  to 
the  namesof  their  chief  clerical  reprracntativea).  though  they  fell  on  evil 
tongues  and  evil  days,  and  thoir  teaching  waa  denounced  as  dangerous, 
did  not  live  and  work  and  write  and  preach  in  vain.  The  good  seed 
which  it  vrae  theirs  to  sow  bos  fallen  on  good  ground,  and  is  bringing 
forth  its  harvest  of  thirty,  or  sixty,  or  a  hundn>d  fold.  The  fields  an 
whit«  already  to  harvest,  and  are  waiting,  scarcely  waiting,  for  tiifl 
labourers. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  may  look  forward,  I  believe,  with 
a  good  hope  both  to  the  near  and  the  diirtant  future.  I  am  ngt 
forgetful  of  the  maxim,  "  Don't  never  prophe.^y,  unless  you  know." 
I  do  not  purpose  entering  into  competition  with  Mr.  Edward 
Bellamy's  amusing  volnme,  "  Looking  EQckwanl,"  in  which  Boston, 
^(asK.,  U.S.A.,  Ktill  retaining  its  proud  position  as  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  appears  in  a.d.  2000  as  the  tj-pe  of  a  city 
regenerated  after  the  model  of  the  extreme  theories  of  Democratk 

*  I  rcDt-urv  to  rcoonmcnd  Mr.  John  Bafi'a  "  CoiiumponuA'  Stwlaliaoi  "  fl6M)  m  ■  leu- 
bonk  for  the  cxamlnlBf;  cbnplaiss  of  the  futnrc.  Fet  thaw  irho,  like  mjtmU,  look  back  *J 
nalwr  than  foi  nanl.  it  seenu  odd  to  think  of  qnettioa*  for  oac  caadldau*  aflcra 
paLum  liki?  tU>  following  ; — 

1.  CooipuK  the  pluu  for  autlonsHilng  land  odvooalcd  b;  Hem;  Oeoive  uk)  A-  & 
Wallace. 

3.  Examine  Haibert  8|>cDcer'(t  obJMtJoni  to  SociolUni,  Chrfarli^in  or  Non -cliHkliaa. 

i.  fitate  the  ugamcnts  tat  nn'l  wiiiiirt  ■  Compulcorr  "  Eisht  tluun'  '  BilL 
And  jcL  after  nlL  pvrhap--!.  they  mignl  be  not  less  edifrlng  than  tliosc  we  need  to  pat  oa 
thp  Itilnal  of  MoDwpliyMJte  liturgies,  or  the  llistorj-  of  tt^  QuUiioartionl&r  Conlnym^. 


* 
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^fiociftligin.  In  that  new  Jerusalem,  where  "  every  one  is  liftppj» 
^■br  can  1*6  happier  there,"  where  all  senncHifi  may  be  heard  at  home 
^Dy  ttfleiihone,  and  all  men's  material  wants  are  snpplitjd  with 
I     equal  facility,  tUefe  are  no   landlords,  no  capitalists,  no  poverty,  uo 

iatcrest,  oo  metallic  oarrency.  Kv^ery  man  works  according  to  his 
{  capacities  and  receives  according  to  his  labour,  or,  if  he  cannot 
I  labour,  according  to  his  needs,  in  paper  credit-notos  (we  are  painfully 
1  reminded  of  the  oisignals  of  the  French  Itopublic  of  1793),  which  are 
^MafficiL-nt  to  t'upply  him  with  all  the  conditions  of  comfort  and  of  culture. 
pVky  forecast  is  uf  a  humbler  kind,  and  docs  not  extend  bo  far.  But, 
I  uidess  the  progreBS  **  broodooing  slowly  down  from  precedent  to  pre- 
r  cedent,"  as  has  been  our  manner  from  of  old,  is  interrupted  either  by 
\  a  war,  or  a  revolution,  or  by  the  reaction  of  a  panic  under  the  in- 
I     fluonoo  of  another  ouibnrRt  of  the  "  red  fbol-fnry  on  tho  Seine,"  I 

anticipate  that  some  of  those  to  whom  T  write  (T  can  scarcely  oxpect 

(it  for  myself)  will  witness,  before  many  years  are  past,  soma  such 
ofaangcv  aa  the  following: — Strikes  will  be  more  numerous,  moro 
OT^niKi'd,  more  orderly  and  self- con  trolled,  and  therefore  more 
Rucceasful,  than,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  been  hitherto. 
There  will  be  a  greater  solidarity  in  tlie  relations  of  the 
lobourow  of  different  crafte  with  one  another.  Boards  of 
Arbitmtion,  or  Conciliation,  will  be  constituted  in  some  equitable  way, 
to  reconcile  the  claims  and  interests  of  capital  and  labour.  Trades' 
Unions  will  be  expanded  so  as  to  include  women  (I  see,  as  I  write, 
t  this  is  already  all  but  a  fail  luxvmpli),  and  will  tend  more  and 
re  to  Socialism  rather  thau  combined  Individualism  in  their  action, 
e  education,  the  thin  cud  of  the  wedge  having  been  already  driven 
in  by  a  Conservative  Govi'rnment,  will  beoorae  part  of  the  programme, 
authorized  or  onauthorizcd,  of  both  political  parties.  The  Insh  land 
question  will  be  settled  hy  the  e:q>ropriation  of  the  landlords,  with  a 
compensation  almut  us  liberal  as  that  suggested  hy  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace 
in  bis  scheme  for  the  nationalizyation  of  the  land — t.e.,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  tlie  estimated  valoe  of  the  intert^st  of  the  present 
poBWBsor  and  the  heir,  to  bo  paid  in  a  Inmp  sum,  or  by  termin- 
able annuities  till  the  death  of  the  survivor.  Tliis  will  form  a 
dent  and  supply  a  leverage  for  like  changes  in  Kngland,  Boch, 
.g.j  as  a  jadicial  rent,  and  the  power  of  compulsory  purchase  of  land 
for  allotmenlii,  or  building,  or  recreation  grounds,  by  Ounty  Councils. 
Hill's  doctrine  of  the  "unearned  increment"  will  receive  a  bit-by-bit 
application,  cbiefiy  in  the  way  of  compelling  groand-landlords  to 
recognize  that  they  have  duties  as  well  as  rights,  and  to  provide 
decent  samtAry  accommodation.  I  do  not  expect,  looking  to  the  love 
of  both  the  Knglishman  and  the  Irishman  for  ownership— I  may  add 
also  to  their  sense  of  fairness— that  Mr.  Henry  Qeoi^'s  somewhat 
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childish  plan  for  cunTiticatiiig  rent,  leaving  tbe  present  pofleeaaors  with 
a  small  ptrcciUa^  for  their  troable  in  collecting  it,  will  find  gerien3 
acceptance.  Thf  Post  Office  will  probably  extend  ita  present  Savings 
Bauk  and  insunuice  tjj'stfim  to  corer  Uib  gtoonda  at  present  oocupie<3 
by  Friendly  SocielieSi  the  management  of  which  is  not  sabject  to 
adequate  sapennHion,  and  of  which  many  are  in  a  chrunic  state  of 
aotaal,  or  approximate,  ioaoLrency.  A  compolsory  liniilatiou  of  the 
labour  erf  women  to  ei^t  honrs  a  day  will  probably  be  preosed  befon 
long,  possibly  also,  in  some  exceptional  etapl'nTnenta,  for  men»  but, 
looking  to  the  present  attitude  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  1  do  not  expect 
that  it  will  find  ocooptanoc-  with  them.  In  these  changes,  huidowners 
will  probably  be  willing  to  agree  bo  far  as  they  affect  iiJRnafact.urfir8, 
manufacturers  so  far  as  they  atfect  landowners.  1'he  House  of  Lords 
will  from  time  to  time  reust.  but  it  will  not  be  backed  by  tlie  Inshops. 
and  the  strugglo  will  not  he  protracted.  So  far  aa  one  can  forecast 
the  fbturo  of  political  panics,  there  will  be  no  wonl  of  leaders  for  the 
new  movement.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  essentially  Sodalistio  sym- 
palhipB,  barely  halanc&d  by  reminiscences  of  Peel  and  Cobden ;  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  his  doctrine  of  a  "ransom  "  duo  &om  the  classes 
•who  "  neither  toil  nor  spin  ;  *'  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  with,  his 
Tory  Democrncy  after  the  pattern  of  th«.-  '*  Yonng  England  "  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  earlier  days;  Sir  William  lTawxrart,witb  his  frank  con- 
fession that  *'  we  are  all  Socialists  now  ; "  aro,  one  and  all,  apparently 
ready  to  offer  th^-mselves.  Mt-n  of  another  etamp,  like  Lord  Salisboiy, 
Tjord  Hartington,  Lord  Derby,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  are  hardly  likely  to 
do  more  than  act  aa  a  drag  against  over-rapid  changes.  Involution 
we  may,  perhaps,  t-scape.  Bvolution  in  this  flirection  is,  I  believe, 
inevitable. 

Well,  I  can  coutemplato  most  of  these  prospective  changes  wiUi 
equanimity,  some  of  thom  with  hope.  And  with  them,  and  because 
of  them,  thoro  will  oomi^  also  an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  comfort, 
and  therefore  of  tlio  minimum  rate  of  wages  among  our  labouring 
dassee.  Thrill  will  be  more  feasible,  because  drink  will  not  bo 
wanted  as  a  narcotic  to  the  consciousness  of  misery.  The  brutal 
hardness  which  creeps  over  men  when  they  feel  that  '*  the  world  a 
not  their  friend,  nor  thu  world's  law,"  will  soften  under  the  influence 
of  sympatJiy  when  they  find  that  they  have  friends  where  Uiey  least 
looked  forUiem.  Brotherhoods,  like  those  of  which  Arahdeocon  Farrar 
is  the  earnest  and  eloquent  advocate,  or  the  equally  efTeciive  laboars  of 
clergy  and  laymen  without  even  the  sttmblonci!  of  monasticiam,  may  ^ 
draw  the  mftsses,  ''  sa  with  the  cords  of  a  man,"  to  think  better  ^^^ 
the  faith  of  which  those  labours  are  Iho  fruit.  They  may  even  rest 
content  without  the  disestablishment  or  dtRendowmtmt  of  a  Church 
which,  more  than  any  other  Protestant  religions  commnnity,  has  held! 
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out  to  them  the  tight,  band  of  fellowship.  Their  tlioaghU  may  widen 
with  the  jean,  and  tbey  may  beiriD  to  find  (wliea  churches  art}  free 
nnd  opon)  that  there  b  somothing  better  worth  heariug  or  roadinf* 
fchnn  the  Polio'  AVus,  or  the  Sjiortiiuj  Times,  or  (be  nogations  of  the 
/faiittnttl  Hrfcfrmer,  or  the  not  over-refined  jesting  of  tlie  Fretiki-nher. 
A  general  elcFaiion  in  the  condition  of  the  masBes  on  these  lines 
may.  1  think,  be  legitimately  hoped  for.  I  dare  not  go  further,  and 
*'X[M)ct  on  earth  n  time  when  there  shall  be  no  shame  or  sin,  no 
poverty  or  pain,  Bnfc  tJioae  evils  may  be  indefinitely  diminished  or 
mitigated  in  proportion  as  men  rise,  with  the  help  of  others,  out  of  & 
degrading  and  depressing'  environment.  The  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
that  which  mars  the  brightneas  of  the  opening  dawn,  is  seen  in  the 
loxnry,  the  frivolity,  the  cynical  pessimism,  the  gambling  greed  of 
gain  (T  include  all  its  varieties,  gambling  legally  so-called,  turf- 
betting,  "  comers,"  "  rings,"  time-bargains,  "covers"  in  our  markets 
and  our  Stock  Excbaugea),  the  systematixed  profligacy  of  no  small 
pc-rtion  of  our  wealthier  classes,  the  intern peranc*?  wlilch  yet  slays  its 
tens  of  thousands.  Our  so-called  upper  and  middle  classes  surely  need 
the  evangelizing  mission  work  of  the  Church  a»  much  us  do  t^e  dockers, 
and  the  dwellers  in  Whitechapel  slums.  Bui  even  here  also  there  is  hope. 
The  voice  of  our  prophets  goes  forth  to  the  four  winds,  and  bids  th(!m 
blow  over  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  Here  and  there  a  zealous  workiT 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  from  Belgraria  or  Tybumia,  listens  to  the 
call,  and  makes  answer,  *'  Uere  am  I ;  send  me."  As  in  the  hour  of 
deepest  gloom  there  came  to  the  saddest  of  the  Hebrew  seers  the 
Divine  voice  which  said  to  him  and  to  his  people,  '•  I  will  give  you  a 
fhtnre  and  a  hope,''*  bo  oJso  now  a  like  hope  dawns  on  those  who  can 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  and  see  a  purpose  working  through  the 
ages.  The  dry  bones  may  yet  stand  up  an  '■  excetxling  great  army." 
Nothing  great  or  good  was  ever  yet  effected  by  one  who  despaired  of 
himself  or  of  his  brothers.  ,V«r*wm  cmda.  We  are  saved,  society  is 
Baved,  churches  are  saved,  by  hope 

*  Jer  xxix.  II ;  B«e  mvgiti  of  lUrtsed  Version. 

E.  H.  Plumttre. 


SHAKESPEARE  ON  THE  SOaAL  TRANSITION  PERIOD 
OF  KLI/ABETH. 

yi%  \axf>  M«n  (p.  7Sa)  bow  latitncr  lumentctl  over  th«  endomre  of  commons 
and  the  general  substitution  of  latijVndin  for  the  small  proprietorship  nf  the 
ajBtem  that  bnd  reared  ibe  yeomen  of  England.  It  may  Qf>t  be  witbmit 
interest  to  note  how  Shakespeare,  bs  shown  in"Asyou  Likelt"(actii..v.  3), 
•faared  his  feelings  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  old  order  to  the  plutocracy 
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cf  the  new,  even  when  tempered  by  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth.  Adam  is  his 
ideal  of  the  labourer  of  the  past — 

"  The  constant  eerrice  of  the  antique  world. 
Where  Bervice  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed," 

and  hy  his  thrift  he  has  sared  enough  to  protect  himself  against  the  new 
order,  which  leaves 

"  Unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown." 

Bo  in  the  next  scene,  Corin  laments : 

"  Sat  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze." 

And  the  farm  ia  thrown  by  the  owner — the  type  of  the  new  proprietors,  "  of 
churlish  disposition  "  and  "  little  given  to  hospitality" — into  the  market,  and 
the  shephenl  is  liable  to  eviction.  From  this  he  is  saved  by  Rosalind  and 
Celia,who  commission  him  to  buy  the  farm,  and  promise  "we  will  mend  thy 
wages."  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  dramatist  should  thus  em- 
body, as  it  were,  his  social  ideal  in  bis  favourite  ideal  heroine,  and  make 
Rosalind  the  representative  of  the  liberal  landowner  of  a  small  estate,  giving 
a,  "  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work." 
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PROFESSOR  SEELEY  has  taught  ns  that  while  our  ancestors 
were  fighting  their  country's  battles  oq  Europeau  questions, 
they  were  unconsciously  settling,  along  with  these,  and  through  these- 
comparatively  narrow  issues,  the  vastly  more  important  question  of 
predominance  in  the  great  world  beyond  the  seaa. 

There  is  atill  one  aspect  of  the  more  recent  expansion  of  England 
which  I  think  merits  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  It  is  wel) 
known  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  one,  the  Christian  churches  of  Great  Britain  tardily  supplied 
a  lacking  function  of  a  true  New  Testament  church  by  the  constitution 
of  missionary  societies — the  propaganda  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
We  know  fully  and  accurately  what  was  the  motive  of  the  churches 
and  of  their  missionaries  in  this  Christian  crusade.  It  was  neither 
political  nor  commercial.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  high  spiritual  object 
of  the  conversion  of  men  and  their  inclusion  in  the  Christian  church. 
So  deep,  widespread,  and  thoroughly  catholic  was  this  great  movement 
in  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  differences  as  to  church 
government  were  ignored  in  the  working  of  "the  Missionary  Society  ;"* 
and  even  outside  our  own  nation  evangelists  of  German  and  Dutch 
and  French  origin  were  accepted,  sent  out,  and  supported  in  theii- 
missionary  work  by  the  English  churches. 

England  asd  Native  Races. 

In  the  case  of  our  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  our  soldiers  and, 
our  sailors,  they  were  all  ostensibly  and  directly  working  for  the 
material  advantage  of  the  mother  country.     Therefore  their  efforts 

*  Now  known  by  tbo  name  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
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and  the  results  of  thes?  eRorta,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  ware  of  the 
Biune  character,  nmt  beluugud  ia  thti  same  sphere.  But  in  the  caie 
of  our  evangelistic  work  a  great  marvel  baa  taken  phice.  Kotiung 
M'os  in  the  minds  of  the  missionaries  iu  their  work,  as  nutliiog  had 
boon  in  tie  intention  of  the  earnest  and  spintually  minded  men  who 
sent  tliera  oat  and  supported  them,  beyond  the  conversion  of  souU, 
and  the  introdcdion  of  the  happiness  of  the  Christian  life  into  the 
dark  regions  of  the  earth.  But  besides  these,  a  train  of  other  and  very 
important  n*9ults  to  Knglnud  itself,  as  the  centre  of  those  missions, 
foUowod  upon  their  spintunl  labours.  Id  the  first  place  the  ChristiAn 
lii'e  of  England  was  cjmckened  and  olevatA-d  as  the  r^^snlt  of  ber  labooN 
in.  foreign  ])»rt«,  luatead  of  neglecting  the  jwor  and  the  outcast  at 
home,  in  order  to  wtve  the  sonis  of  the  fai'-oH'  pagans,  the  churches 
put  forth  such  ellorts  for  the  good  of  the  |XMr  and  the  ignorant 
vX  uar  doont  as  bad  never  before  been  thought  of.  And  tiie  same 
people  who  attended  to  the  work  iu  disfaiit  lands  were  always  foood 
to  have  the  keenest  viaion  and  the  tenJerest  hearte  for  the  misery  in 
the  next  street.  Then  the  gratitude  and  the  iiraTers  of  thousondfl  of 
their  converls  weru  eJiciteJ  by  the  work  of  our  missionaiies ;  and  that 
gratitude  and  tboat!  prayers  did  not  stop  nt  tho  miasionariea,  bat 
cxttDuded  io  (he  distant  land  from  which  they  had  bevn  sent.  Good- 
will, gratitude,  and  ooulidence  in  the  minds  of  the  native  raoes 
towards  England  are  the  precious  argosies  which  have  been  brought 
home  to  England  by  her  missionaries.  Then  a  mighty  social  reforoi 
took  place  throughout  thit  empire,  directly  traceable  to  the  sending 
out  of  this  little  anny  of  evangelbts  from  England.  The  amaonpatiao 
of  our  slaves  was  thf  rewult  of  the  prrvioUB  missitmary  movement. 
Able,  trustworthy,  and  eloquent  miaaionnriesn*tnmt-d  to  England  from 
time  to  time  from  various  [Mirts  of  the  world,  imd  brought  home  xncfa 
acooimts  as  eye-wirnes."  es  nt'  what.slnvoiy  was  in  practice,  that  the 
attention  of  the  whole  iialiou  was  arrested,  its  couRcirnoc  was  ahockod. 
and  there  was  a  {)ereniptor}'  demand  from  a  united  peoplo  tbat  ■{ 
national  crime  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and.  if  jiosHtble,  utonrd  for. 
The  Blav>.'a  were  freed  throughout  the  einpiiv,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  paid  to  the  slaveowners  out  of  tbe  national  purse  towardfi 
the  loss  of  property  in  hnman  beings,  which  had  not  only  been  tolerated 
but  had  l)cen  legali/.ed.  This  memorable  ChriMian  action  on  the  part 
of  Kngtand  was  ondonbtodly  taken  from  a  high  sense  of  daty.  Bvi  < 
duty  and  true  policy  were  here  as  ever\-whero  synonymons.  The  fuU 
value  to  the  empire  of  this  great  action  can  only  bt>  adec|uat«Jy 
estimated  when  we  consider  (he  terrible  circumstances  nndcr  whidi 
Preeidcnt  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  enmQcipatioD  of  the  negrnca  in  the 
United  Stat4;s.  In  every  fl>«ni»e  it  wns  well  for  Knglond  that  ahe 
listened  to  the  (ftatemHuts  of  her  miseionniy  ej'e-wttnesBes  o£  slavery 
in  practice,  and  rousetl  herself  to  free  all  her  slaves.    She  paid  uetxily 
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a  sum  of  money,  while  onr  kinsmen  in  tlio  United  States,  nnhappily 
disanited  on  this  cjuestion,  paid  a  very  heavy  price  in  hnman  blood. 
The  action  of  England  has  sino*  bepn  follovred  by  the  Tfhole  civilizod 
worM  in  making  arrangfmenU  for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaTes, 

In  purBuing  the  question  of  the  reenlts  to  Kngland  flowing  from 
the  eraugelistic  efforts  of  onr  churches,  we  innst  now  descend  from 
tlie  high  plane  of  spiriinal  blessing,  human  love  and  gratitude,  social 
reform  ia  the  emnncipatlon  of  slares,  and  come  to  the  lower  level 
temporal  and  political  advantage  and  comiuerdal  prosperity, 
lerever  the  atoTy  of  Chriatimiity  produced  a  deep  and  abiding  im- 
preanon  in  pagan  lands,  ci^rtain  social  and  industrial  reaulte  iiume- 
ily  followed.  Tb*>  nptmiolic  injunction  in  thr  miKsionary'fl  mouth, 
ye  followers  of  me,"  has  pmilua-fl  witler  resnlta  in  modem  than 
in  apostolic  times.  St.  FanL  was  nsually  aiidressing  Iiis  foltow-citizens 
or  fellow-enbjpcte  in  tlif  great  Roman  Empiiv,  where  clothing  and 
habits  were  in  acconlance  with  the  civilised  ideaa  of  the  lime.  '*  Be 
ye  followers  of  me,"  while  meaning  to  the  missionary  in  modern  times 
what  it.  meant  to  St.  I^nl,  has  snggesfed  to  the  naked  pagan  of  tho 
Sonth  Seas  and  of  South  AtHca,  not  only  an  attitaJe  of  the  soul, 
bnt  also  that  he  shonld  procnre  decent  clothing  for  himself  and  his 
family.  It  has  suggested  to  the  man  that  instead  of  spending  the  day 
in  idleness  in  the  cool  shade,  while  his  wife  toiled  with  the  heav%*  hoe 
in  tho  hot  sun  in  the  cornfield,  ho  shonld  train  some  oxen,  like  tho 
ionary,  and  like  him  purchase  a  plough  and  plongh  his  own  land 
If,  while  hia  wife  remained  at  home  and  attended  to  domfsric 
duties  like  the  wife  of  tho  missionary.  The  hut  without  a  window, 
and  with  a  door  so  small  that  a  man  mnnt  enter  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  were  in  keeping  with  the  creeping,  cringing,  and  ditrtru5tful 
ways  of  the  heathen,  Imt  were  out  of  place  when  Christianity  and  the 
oaages  of  Christian  people  becam*'  known.  A  doom-ay  as  high  at 
least'  as  bis  own  statnre,  a  window  by  means  of  which  he  could  read 
in.  bis  own  house  the  mysteries  of  the  newly  found  Ixwks  and  the 
newly  found  roligion.  a  candle  or  lamp  by  means  of  which  he  could  do 
this  at'  night,  n  table  on  which  he  could  write,  and  a  chair  in  order 
that  he  might  t^it  at  the  table — those  and  many  other  things  were 
lid  lo  be  desirable  hy  tli-i  aativi?  Christian  when  they  were  seen  in  the 
possession  of  the  missionary ;  and  he  was  usually  ready  according  to  his 
ability  to  purchase  them  from  the  trader  who  followed  the  missionnpy. 
Thns  the  first  trado  in  such  things  as  boad.s  and  brass  wire  gavi^ 
place  to  a  growing  trade  In  Manchester.  Birmingham,  and  Shefiicid 
manufoctures.  And  this  trade  may  be  called  a  creation — ^it  did  not 
xist  before  the  ndvf^ot  of  the  missionary.  Thus  trading  stations, 
warehonw^s,  manufactories,  were  opened  up  and  kept  busy,  becanae  far- 
off  native  communities  in  adopting  C'hrifil.iauity  hod  adopted  also  the 
ways  of  the  civilized  men  who  brought  thrm  tiic  now  religion. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  early  eflbrU  of  the  'V^»*^*^  propagmodft 
met  with  mnoh  ridicule  in  EngJand,  as  woll  aa  actiTe  opposition  in 
India  from  the  East  India  Company.  Sydney  Sndtii'B  ti/ado  apinit 
the  "  ooneecratcd  cobbler  "  and  the  oobbler*a  notiocu  of  the  power  of 
Christianity  shows  that  eren  clergymen  failed  to  a-ppreante  die  tiw 
nature  of  tliis  great  modem  movcrment.  The  Anti-Shivery  Socie^ 
nii^t  with  fic^rce  oppomtion  in  cHm'iug  through  ita  gr^st  wtwk.  And 
BOf  at  all  periods  of  ita  history,  the  Aboriginea  Protection  SocteCy  haa 
had  to  face  much  opposiUon  and  opprolnium.  This  waa  in  the  recy 
nature  of  tilings  and  waa  of  course  exprated.  In  the  same  wny  Um 
efforts  of  the  Native  Usees  and  Liquor  Traffic  Committee  are  rrf^uded 
by  some  as  a  form  of  lunacy.  The  Imperial  Federation  League  ti 
heartily  laughed  at  by  thf>  Sydney  Smiths,  and  by  the  much  leM  witty 
people,  of  onr  time.  And  when  the  South  African  Committee  dirwta 
the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  Knglish  renponsibility  asd  Eogtiah 
interests  in  a  vast  and  most  imporrant  English  Protedorste,  it  is 
absurdly  denonnced  by  one  or  two  people  for  interfering  with  the 
neighbonnng  Cape  Colony,  against  whofw  people  and  whose  govern- 
ment it  has  not  moved  a  finger ;  and  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  complain  of  the  "  irre«pon9ible '^  action  of  •  Oost- 
mittee  which  has  among  its  members  Earl  Grey,  the  Duke  of  Fife, 
Mr.  Chamberlaia,  Mr.  MacArthur,  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  other  well-known  public  men. 

In  the  meantime  ftll  these  orgaoiaations  pursue  their  earnest  -o*! 
each  one  gathering  to  its  meetings  those  who  symitatbiEe  with  its 
objects,  and  spreading  information  and  argument  on  its  own  subject 
among  the  people.  Of  course  no  society,  or  oommittee,  or  league, 
professes  to  be  infallible.  Its  function  is  to  spread  correct  iutonna- 
tion,  as  a  lawyer  brings  out  bis  client's  case  before  a  Court.  Tbe 
great  jury  before  which  it  pleads  is  the  public  of  England.  The 
judge  is  the  Imperial  Government.  The  evidence- givers  are  resjion- 
siblo  for  correct  facts,  and  perhaps  for  some  eloquence.  Bat  tbe 
judge  and  jury  are  alone  responsible  for  the  decision. 

There  are  some  features  of  modem  Kuglish  li£a  which,  taken  fajf 
tfaemselvee,  would  undoubtedly  point,  like  the  stern  writing  on  Uift 
wall,  to  the  decay  of  the  nation ;  but  the  facte  which  we  are  ncnr 
considering,  thank  God,  point  in  anothc^r  direction.  The  natkn 
which,  outside  its  Executive,  ontajde  its  Parliament  and  its  politicel 
parties,  has  recognized  functions  for  self-examination,  and  possibly 
self-condenmaiion,  under  tbe  brighi  light  of  th*;  CbriisLian  standiud  of 
human  actions,  is  surely  making  for  rigbteoosness  in  the  world,  with 
all  its  faitiogs  and  Mund'TH  :  and  in  thns  a  Power  which  the  Bnlor  of 
the  KatioDB  will  bless  and  nphotd. 

In  South  Africa  the  Protestant  propagauda  had,  at  tlte  outlet,  a 
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nosfe  delicat«  and  dilCculL  tvork  before  it.     Its  missionaries  hod  to 
address  thnoisnlvns  to  surfs  nnd   bUtbs  while   titny   conciliated  tLeir 
owners  as  best  they  could.     No  human  beings  have  been  foond  in  any 
part  of  thrt  world  in  greater  degradation  than  tliat  of  tho  aboriginal 
inhaliitanta  of  tlie  Capo  Colony  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.     Tho 
pmiuiaouoas  shooting  down  of  natives  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government.      Those  who  were  decreasing  in  numbers  bej^n  to 
inorojuie  under  better  treatment.     Considerable  success  from  the  first 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  when  the  slaves  were  freed, 
they  had  been  already  prepared  for  the  sober  exercise  of  their  liberty 
by  tlio  previous  teaching  of  thv  miwionaries,  so  that  no  riot  or  excess 
accompanied  the  great  event.      So  gratifying  has  been,  the  history  of 
this  Christian  work  in  the  Capo  Colony  that  the  pioneer  Missionary 
Society  already  named,  nnder  whose  auspices  most  of  the  early  work 
was  ttccomplisheil,  whs  able  more  than  twenty  years  ago  to  band  over 
to  local  Christian  organizations  nearly  forty  self-aupportlng  Christian 
charches  and  congregations,  some  of  which  are  ministered  toby  trained 
and  qualilied  native  pastors.      And  what  deserves  special  mention  is, 
that  the  early  and  not  unexpected  oppoHition  of  the  colonists  and  Klave- 
koldera  to  the  teaching  of  their  slaves  has  been  removed,  and  the 
Dutch   Presbyterian  Chnrch   of  the   Cape  Colony  has  now  its  own 
missionary  society,  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  colonists  as  its 
missionaries,    who  are    supported    by  the  subscriptions   of  the    Cape 
ooionistB.     Those  colonist  missionarieB  are  now  to  be  found  labouring 
■ot  only  among  the  natives  within  tho  colony,  but  they  also  take  their 
place  along  with  missionaries  of  European  and  American  sociotiea  in 
the  regions  north  of  the  Capo  Colony.      Leaving  tho  highest  aspect 
of  this  great  work  out  of  sight,  them  can  ho  no  doubt  as  to  the  recog- 
nized valne  of  what  has  been  accomplishi*d  among  tho  natives  of  the 
Cape  Colony  from  the  administrator 'a  point  of  view.     The  early  oppo- 
Tients  of  tho  work  are  now  themselves  engaged  in  it.     The  descendants 
of  abject  scrh  and  slaves  now  form  a  laigo  and  well-conducted  element 
of  the  labouring  population  of  the  colony.     They  are  to  bo  found 
living  the  Christian  lift*  and   performing  the   duties  of  citixenfl,  of 
church    memlwr^,    of  office-bearers    of   clmrchos,    and    sometirae*    of 
pastors ;  and  as  pioneer  miseiooaries  pierced  the  nnlmown  coun^  to 
the  north  they  were  usunlly  accompanied  by  native  Christianii. 

The  work  of  our  missionaries  and  traders,  and  the  friendly  and  fair 
attitude  of  Kogland  towards  the  native  races,  have  been  carefully  noted 
and  reported,  and  the  report  has  been  handed  on  and  on  in  Africa  by 
a  kind  of  native  telegraphy,  until  there  is  hardly  a  country  of  that 
great  continent  whore  the  name  "  English  "  is  not  known  and  where 
it  if  not  held  to  be  synonymous  with  friend.  It  was  the  chai-m  con- 
nected with  that  name  which  was  so  unexpected  and  so  welcome  to 
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liriofifstoae  in  Ub  Bolitary  joQraejrs  in  the  heut  of   Africa ;   aod 
myself  have  known  men  who  were  not  EaglUhraen  willing  eno 
to  pus  OS  Bach  in  tlu>  interior  of  Africa. 

Gfrmaxt  asd  Nattte  TIaces. 

And  here  I  wish  lo  point  out,  in  thu  most  tneodly  sjorit,  the  difib 
enoe  betw««n  the  position  of  England  and  of  Gennanj  in  tha  eed 
of  nutivi'S,  Bay  of  Africa,  at  the  present  time.     England  and  RnpHah- 
m^u  have  a  reputation  aoiung  thu  natives  which  it  ttas  (aken  neaHy 
oentary  to  earn.     That  re])atAtion  inclades  martial  pn>wa«s.  but 
chii'fly  fonudKl  on  fiiyndliiiesa  and  fair>dealing,  not  merely  br  misaii 
aheti,  but  by  Imrdlers  and  traders  as  well.     The  colonixing  idea 
only  just  oocorred  to  Uie  great  (ierman  people,  and,  probablj 
ing  theraselvi-a  ni«  somewhat  belated  in  the  field,  they  have  rush 
the  heart  of  the  sabject,  apparently  withoat.  deliberation,  and  oe 
withoal  reference  to  Engliab  experience  or  English  modoa  of  prcxxd 
Oermany  has  a  great  reputation  in  Europe,  but  in  Africa,  as  yet,  it 
almost  entirely  unknown ;  and  ita  first  otepa  in  East  Africa  hdve  c«r1«ini, 
been  unfortnnate  and  ilUcalcnlated  to  commend   the  nL-w-conier  un 
friendly  I'ower,  whoso  objects  ore  commercial,  coloninng,  and  peacefi 
It  13  sorely  too  mnch  to  expect  that  Africans  will  be   delighted  m 
German  oversight  and   German  commerce  before  they  have  nuid»  any 
acquaintance  with  Germany  or  with  the  character  of  its  mannfnctanx. 
England  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  as  a  colonizing  Power, 
as  a  rule  trusts  little  to  the  domineering  ways  of  men  in  jai^ 
boots  and  belmetA   to  help   her  ^objects  in  their  cummercial  nnd 
takings.     OntheEastCoastof  Africa  it  would  aeem  that  the  Oermnns,' 
seeing  the  high  political   and   commercial  standing  of  fJie  Engliih. 
forget  that  this  is  the  harvest  following  a  long  sowing  time,  and  moke 
baste  to  reap   where  they  have   never  aown.      Not  long  ago  I  h< 
it  stated  that  American  manQfootnres  were  fast   gaining  ^vcmr  in 
certain   native  market.      The  lesson    which    1    heard    inculoat«^ 
England  ou  this  subject  was,  not  Chat  the  natives  hod  nti  right 
ebooee  the  articles  for  which  they  paid  their  money,   nor   that  tb 
Americans  should  be   excluded   from  that  particular  tnidi-,  bat  tb 
Engtislimen  should  »^r  to  it  that  their  mannEnctures  ejtccllcd  all  otK 
in  that  and  in  other  markets.      It  was  recently  stated  in  a  nowspa' 
telegram  from  Bi-rlin  that  Prince  von  Histnarck  was  becouiing  intpnrien 
with  the  condition  of  things  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  tb&t 
contemplated  taking  the  management  of  afiatra  tliere  into  his  o 
hand.      As  noon  as  the  great  (Thancfitor  assumes  the  manug<-nneni  rwi 
conreea  will  open  out  before  him.      lie  can  undo  the  errors  which 
bren  committed,  and  make  a  fresh  start  on    lines  similar   lo   tb 
pnrsued  by  England.     That  15,  the  German  Government  and  Ga 
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force  caa  renuuu  in  tlie  bocVgroood.  and  (iormau  Cliruitiaiuty,  Gennui 
philanthropy,  and  German  oommerct^  gradually  roiunifiid  thi-iiiselvi's 
to  the  Kaat  Afrioans.  With  tho  cxainplo  of  England  boforn  tliem, 
Gi<rmans  could  not  doubt  of  siDuIiLrly  ^^ralifyinf:^  fxpi^nenres  in  lln-ir 
frit-ndly  iott-reouree  with  the  natives,  in  lUi*  course  of  lime.  The  other 
altt*mattve  wonld  be  that  of  the  avowed  conquest  of  a  portion  of 
Africa  by  Grrmon  nnnt*,  and  afterwards  ita  occupation  by  a  Gcmian 
force.  TluB  would  be  a  course  entirely  unwortJiy  of  a  great.  Chrisiiaii 
nation,  which,  while  fnlly  ooneciona  of  its  own  power,  has  learned  also 
tho  lesson  of  self- restraint,  and  knows  that  to  curry  Hre  and  sword  into 
East  Africa,  anions  Birange  nativo  trtU-R  who  hnvo  done  Gennany  no 
harm,  would  he^  no  suitable  work  for  the  German  army  or  the  Oerman 
people.  Hut  Prince  von  Bismarck  would  probably  feel  that  tins 
unealled-foT  and  nnremnnerative  war  of  conquest  was  more  to  his  mind 
than  the  present  dreary  attempts  at  colonization  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  Germany  on  the  Kast  Coast,  in  which  the  methods  employed, 
and  the  objects  sftid  t"  be  in  view,  do  not  seem  to  hav.-  llie  slightest 
Connection  or  adaptation. 


New  Wisk  in  Oi.n  Buttlbs. — Tub  Nativk  Cky  for 

■    .  AoMrMSTKATIVE    \\VA.\'. 


[It  was  natnral  that  it  should  be  English  trade  which  should  every- 
where hare  followed  tlnglish  missionaries.  It  did  so,  however,  thron^rli 
inilividnal  enterprise  and  ener^-,  and  not  by  any  organized  i-ffort 
either  ou  the  part  of  tlie  natives  or  missionaries  abroad,  or  of  the  English 
Goremment,  or  of  mission  boards  at  home.  Nothing  has  kept  more 
clearly  apart  than  the  stream  of  English  mission  work  and  the 
atream  of  Kuglisfa  trade- 
English  missionaries  )iave  orerywhere  recognized  the  goremmeota 
which  they  have  found  in  the  oonntries  where  they  have  laboured,  and 
Euglinh  travellem  and  traders  have  done  the  same.  As  trade 
increnses  and  the  nnmU-r  uf  white  men  multiplies  with  it,  the  adminis- 
trative duties  of  the  native  chief  increase  in  di£Gcnlty,  and  in  course 
of  time  pass  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  native.  By 
thin  time  many  of  the  eapnbilitiea  of  a  native  island  or  coontiy 
have  been  discovered  by  European  people  with  the  consent  of  tb" 
chief,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  develojied  by  European  enert'y 
and  capital  and  with  native  labour.  The  firtit  rude  trade  in  ivory  and 
skins  is  soon  cleared  ofT,  the  wild  animals  being  destroyed  in  tlie 
process  or  driven  from  that  part  of  tJie  country  altogether.  Whon  at 
the  second  stage  the  white  men  seek  to  turn  graziers,  or  planters,  or 
farmers,  or  miners,  the  natives,  both  chiefs  nnd  [jeople.  become 
alarmed,  and  anxiously  review  the  history  of  rheir  contact  with  the 
whito  men.     It  is  a  striking  fact  that  very  rarely  has  the  opinion 
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[Not. 


bwn  e-xpir&spA  that  the  white  nif-n  phouU]  be  expelled.     "'  'ire 

cogitaticins  nsaaily  end  in  this  ;  UiatM  the  chief  rrloctAiitly  ■  i.at 

the  bnsiiiMB  dow  coming  before  him  for  adjudication  is  changed,  mm!  ii 
ofCon  ftncl)  as  hei,  uiiaide<l,  cannot   master,  and  as  the  wbi''  iW 

cause  this  change  sn^  to  remain  in  the  countrr,  the  chiff  m  -  Kt:«- 
fortli  have  the  anistatice  of  a  white  man  in  conducting  the  public 
bnflinesft  of  tlie  country. 

If  the  Imperial  GoTemmeDt  in  Soutli  Africa  had  beea  up  to  the 
luark,  a  Bi-itish  Resident  would  ia  every  such  case  have  been  ready 
to  assist  a  native  chief  in  his  new  {lerplt'xittes.  But  nt-ver  have  I 
heard  of  such  rendincsa  ou  our  part.  I'hi-n'  is  always  a  period  of  most 
unfiatiafactory  lawlvaeness  and  disturbance  before  an  Imperial  of&ct>r  m 
commissioned  bu  np[)far. 

For  tJbe  last  t4-n  years  1  have  striven  to  show  tiiia  weak  pUca  in 

our  oontact  with  native    races,    especially   with    roferenoe   to  our 

expansion    in   conntriPH  the   land   of   which   is   lying  more    or    leas 

onoocupied.      In  the^e  pagt's*  and  elsewhere  J  have  shown  that  thr 

reqnest  from  thi*  natives  for  onr  administrative  assiBtaDce,  ooasdf^ring 

tlie  past  history  of  our  contnct  with  tho  trtbfs,  was  a  most  reaeonahle 

one  for  them  to  make,  and  one  which,  with  a  clear  grasp  of  all  that 

was  required,  conid  be  granted  by  the  Imperial  Government  with  the 

utmost  ease.      Here   there    is   no    robber.',    no    injustice.       On    the 

ccHitrary,  there  is  the  securing  of  the  possessions  of  the  weaker  race  to 

£heir  owners  by  the  stronger.     This  movement  represents  the  develop* 

tfnent,  not  the  destruction  of  a  race.     It  menn^  that  due  arrangement  is 

Msdo  for  a  process  which,  well  or  ill  managed,  must  take  place.     U 

-ought  to  mean  to  the  Imperial  Govemuent  no  more  than  is  meant  to 

*the  EngUsli  house  of  business  when  it  finds  that  its  goods  ars  in 

increased  demand  in  the  colonial   market.     The  merchant  does  not 

^ar  his  hair  and  deplore  the  increased  responsibility  that  is   thus 

forced  on  him.      Neither  does  he  fold   his  hands  and  pigeon-hole  the 

nrgent  demands   for  the   extension  of   his   business,     Nor   does  he 

endeavour  to  accomplish  impossibilities  by  insisting  on  meeting  all  the 

new  engagements  by  straining  the  old  arrangements.     The  merchant 

sketches  out  what  fresh  stations  must  be  established,  abruad,  and  what 

ilevelopmeuta  must  take  place  in  the  slafl'  at  borne,  before  he  is  able 

to  meet  the  fresh  demands  and  to  see  his  business  machine  work  ssiis- 

factorily  and  without  friction.    But  this  capable  managing  spirit  is  left 

behind  when  we  come  to  the  oolonial  admiitistralion  of  South  Africa. 

A  South  African  friend  of  mine  is  of  opinion  that  vn  iiccoimt  of  our 

recent  South  African  history  the  Colonial OHice  in  Downing  .Street  ought 

ia  have  inscribed  over  its  door  '*  l''or  the  Prevention  of  the  Expanwoo 

of  England."     And  the  views  of  English  people  are  hsrtlly  lees  severs. 

'I'he  doctrines  of  Let-alone,  Pnt-it-off,  and  Uack-oat-of-it  seem  to  linger 
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in  Djwning  Street  when  all  England  and  onr  coIonUts  ore  nfih&tned 
of  them.  They  seem  to  cling  to  the  pluc«  aa  tenaciously  as  ransti- 
ness  clings  to  an  ill-ventilated  apartment.  Of  oonrae  I  do  not 
mean  that  ererj  member  of  tho  permanent  Colonial  DApartment  is 
not;  a  aonnd  Imperialist,  at  least  aa  anxious  for  the  well-being  and 
growth  of  the  (■empire  aa  is  the  head  cleric  or  junior  partner  for  tho  pros- 
perity of  the  City  houae  with  which  I  have  already  made  comt>ai*iaon. 
Nor  is  this  jihortcoming  in  colonial  administration,  a»  for  aa  I  can  judge, 
now  to  be  charged  against  one  of  tlie  English  parties  while  the  otber 
ia  acquitted  of  blame.  Nor  wonld  it  be  easy,  if  it  were  advisable,  to 
caat  np  accounts  as  between  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Colonial 
OtEce,  and  to  find  out,  beyond  what  official  documents  tell  us.  where 
the  cbief  blame  rests.  At  the  same  time  it  ia  ni-oessary  that  tlie 
public,  at  A  time  like  the  present,  should  have  brooght  before  them 
briefly  and  fairly  Bome  of  the  leading  ereuts  which  have  transpia'd 
in  our  recent  South  African  hist<nry — wliac  wo  have  done  and  what 
we  have  left  undone. 

IjiITeiual  Doi.ng  A^D  UsDorao. — A  Historical  R£sum£. 

When  Sir  Bartle  Frorp  loft  Sonth  Africa  in  1880,  South  Bechoana- 
land  was,  with  the  consent  of  chiefs  and  people,  occapied  by  Imperial 
police,  whose  officers  were  informally  assisting  the  chiefs  in  pacifying 
the  country,  after  the  disturbanct's  which  took  place  in  1878.  The  tradn 
route  to  the  rich  interior  w.aa  thus  in  the  hands  of  Kngland.  Walvisch 
Bay  had  Wen  auneicd  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  promises  of 
protection  bad  been  made  to  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Damaraland. 
From  the  Transvaal  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Cape  Colony  tu  the 
ii^mbesi,  the  country  was  thus  practically  in  the  hands  of  England. 

The  new  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Hercules  Itobinson,  as  a  member 
of  the  Pretoria  Convention,  refused  to  sanction  the  continuance  of 
British  Besideuts  in  native  territories  such  as  Bechuanaland.  He 
even  removed  the  Imperial  police  from  South  Bechnanatand  against 
the  desire  of  the  natives  and  the  expostulations  of  the  European  inhabi- 
tants. Sir  Hercules  then  officially  tendered  the  advice  that  we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  "  leave  independent  native 
tribes  outside  the  colonial  border  to  settle  for  themselves  their  own 
differences."  *  In  o  few  months'  time  the  distarbancc  broke  out 
of  which  Sir  Hercnies  Robinson  had  been  repeatedly  warned,  and 
to  prevent  which  Sir  Bartle  I'V're  had  sent  the  Imperial  police 
force  to  South  Bechuanaland.  It  was  to  quell  this  dieturbanco  mid 
war  on  our  trade  highway  into  the  interior  that  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
Erpedition  waa  eventually  aent  out  in  1 884  at  on  orpensc  of  a  million 
sterling.  But  the  disturbance,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  largo  expendi- 
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tor©  were  directly  tho  result  of  tbe  policy  ttdvocoted  by  Sir  H' 
RobinROn,  and  sancdoned  by  tho  Coloniftl  Secretary  in  1882,  Our 
position  in  Daraaraland  was  also  giren  np.  An;^  Pequena  ptuued 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans — some  one  bad  htingled  again.  Ib 
short,  everything  connect<^d  with  the  ht-althful  jjro^h  and  PxpamaoB 
of  Euglaml — ^veiytUing  connt-ctwl  witii  Iniperi&l  interest  or  Imperial 
duty  iu  all  this  wide  region  was  given  up. 

Spwiking  in  1889,  before  leaving  Cape  Colony,  Sir  TTprcuIa*  KdlntiiaB 
stated  that  "from  a  very  early  period  of  his  administration  hrcftstloi^' 
ing  eyes  upon  tlie  high  healthy  central  plateau  to  the  north  of  Uw 
Cap*  Colony  ....  tho  gat;?  of  th**  interior  of  South  and  Ci 
Africa."  Ho  '*  soon  saw  that  a  forward  policy  was  indispensable  ;  for 
wi>  did  not  advance  others  wonld."  These  words  desciibe  aocurateh*  liw 
attitud(!  and  the  jiolicy  of  Sir  Batilo  Frcra  as  to  Xhtr  coii)  rlii 

of  till!  Cape  Colony.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  all  trace  of  ^..  — '-id's 
wise  provisions  as  to  this  part  of  South  AfVica  was  removed  from  the 
r^ons  in  question  by  Sir  Hercules  Robiitaott.  f?]>ejLkittg  lon|^  after 
the  events,  Sir  Hfrcultra  foi^t  that  it  woh  for  this  •'  hi-olthy  pUtuu)" 
that  he  refused  to  Hunction  Hrittah  lU-sidenta ;  that  it  waa  actnall; 
from  it  that  he  removed  the  Rriiisli  oflicera  and  BritisJi  ])olice  against 
the  wishes  of  both  the  fcliiropeun  and  native  inhabitunta ;  and  that  il 
was  of  this  "  gateway  to  the  interior  of  South  and  OentraJ  Aftica' 
that  he  himself  rvTrimmeiuled  and  carried  out  tht*  abandonmoiit. 

During  IBBU  and  partcf  1884  the  late  High  Commissioner  waa**  to 
a  state  of  grace  "  ils  to  Miind  Impenal  views  antl  action.  He  erm 
had  the  merit,  ahmg  with  another  person,  nf  being  publicly  and 
heartily  oorsed  by  President  Kruger,  as  being  the  persona  throngb 
whom  the  Transvaal  had  lost  Bochnannland.  But  there  was  a  and 
fall  from  grace  at  Cape  Town.  Having  himself  lost  faith,  the  High 
Commissioner  did  not  succeed  in  inducing  a  single  soul  to  belirre 
that  the  new  Imperial  Protectorate  was  to  be  supported.  And  Tofy 
soon,  when  Ins  deputy  in  Bechuanaland  asked  for  200  police,  tha 
High  Commissioner  replied  to  htm  that  all  the  cattle  of  the  native 
chiefs  In  the  Protectorate  would  not  cover  tiie  ex|>en8a  which  this 
would  incur.*  He  had  once  more  practically  given  up  the  ljiip<Tial 
Proteclorale,  and  with  it  the  highway  into  the  interior.  It  was  then 
that  the  High  Commifsiouer  probably  i-eceived  the  greatest  Burprtsr 
of  his  life — public  opinion  in.  the  Cape  Cdony  and  in  Bnglaiul  de- 
manded that  tho  Imperial  Protectorate  sliould  be  upheld.  Availing 
himself  of  tlie  famest  demand  of  tfan  puUic,  be  formally  aaked  fur 
armed  int<ervention  iu  Bechuanaland.  Au  public  opiuton,  both 
Kngloud  and  the  Colony,  had  gone  the  length  of  naming  the  head 
Ihe  ex {!(■<] itiun,  the  High  Cummii^Hioner  felt  in  with  thia  idao,  and 
asked  for  Sir  Charles  Warren,  The  wiadcun  of  thia  Durainattoa 
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soon  manifest.  As  Special  CocimisBioaer,  Sir  Charles  was  markedly 
sticcesaful  in  his  interview  with  l*iesiUent  Kruger  ;  while  the  arrest  at 
tho  request  of  former  comrades  of  a  freobooter-leoder  on  the  charge 
of  haring  sonjn  time  before  murdered  a  white  oompanion,  showed  that 
the  r»igii  of  terror  had  passed  nway,  and  tlmt  tlie  highway  into  th& 
interior  waa  once  more  in  the  peaceful  conditiou  in  whicli  it  was  left 
by  Sir  Bartle  IVere. 

But  the  Special  CommisaioDer  complained  tliat  fWim  hia  first  arrival 
in  Cape  Town  he  did  not  get  due  aup^rart  fmm  the  Hi^h  Coinmistiioner  ; 
that  the  latter  endeavoured  to  commit  him  to  a  certain  coarse  as  to 
what  he  waa  to  do  in  Bechaanaland  while  yet  in  Cape  Town  ;  and,  as 
far  as  he  could,  prevented  thi;  exercise  of  his  .Special  Com  mission  orshi  p. 
Then*  is  no  donbt  that  an  soon  as  the  Special  Commissioner  at  the 
head  of  the  Kxpedition  had  reached  Mafiking,  and  it  wns  likely  that 
ihf  holding  of  the  Protectorate  was  not  to  be  opposed,  the  High  Com- 
miit»oner  came  forward  with  a  proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
go  himself  into  Bechimnaland  and  pei-forni  the  work  which  the  Special 
Oommia8ioni*r  was  doing.  TliJa  offer  was  rejected  by  her  ^(ajesty's 
Covenuuent.  The  line  of  action  that  the  High  Commissioner  was  un- 
fortiinal«ly  taking  was  aoon  known  throughout  South  Africa,  and  while 
the  great  centrea  of  the  Cape  Colony  spoke  oat  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles 
Wan-en,  Pr-esideut  Kruger,  and  even  Mr.  Gey  van  Pittius,  of  *'  Goshen  " 
celebrity,  ventured,  without  the  slightegt  cause,  to  aseail  the  one  Im- 
|}erial  CommissLOiii'r  to  the  other,  and  their  interference  was  not  di»- 
ftppn>^'ed  of  by  the  High  Comuiisiuouer. 

The  nejct  gn-at  event  was  a  gratifying  "  forward  "  movement  on  the 
|)art  of  her  Maji-sty's  Go\-emment  In  March  188').  annoiincing  tliat  the 
liechnana  chiefK,  including  Khaiue,  were  un<ler  her  Majesty's  pro- 
tection. The  Special  Commissioner  was  requtsteil  by  the  Secretary 
of  St^to  to  itiako  the  announcement  to  the  ehieftj,  and  to  taJwO  steps 
necesHary  to  make  tiie  pnjtecttun  etfectoal ;  and  Shoshong  was  specially 
mentioned.*  It  will  not  be  forgotten  iimi  Sir  Charles  proceeded  him- 
»etf  with  his  staff  as  far  as  Shoshong,  where  the  chief  Kliaine  gladly 
accepted  of  the  Protectorate,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  tor  it  oflered 
to  the  Qneen,  for  the  nae  of  her  subjects,  a  very  large  piirlion  of  his 
territory,  resening  a  comparatively  small  portion  for  himself  and 
hit  jKople.t  It  ought  to  be  noted  tliat  he  exjiressed  his  submission 
to  the  Queen  within  hia  own  reserved  territory  also.  Sechele  at 
Molepolole,  and  Hascitsiwe  at  Konye,  made  similar  ofTtrs,  1  had  the 
honour  (o  act  as  interpreter  on  these  occasions,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
good  Faith  and  earnestness  with  which  these  most  important  offers 
were  made. 

Tlie  Special  Commiasioner  waa  naturally  very  much  gratified  that 
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such  foTouniblfl  terms  Iiad  been  utTerecl  by  the  chiefs,  and  tbaL  fJie 
whole  gatevay  to  tbu  mtmor  up  to  the  Zambesi  was  thns  m  our 
handfi ;  and  ho  wrote  in  this  spirit  to  her  Majesty's  Government. 
Ko  snch  happy  arrangomeni  had  ever  taken  place  in  South  AfHcA, 
arraoging  wit-hoat  bloodshed  for  the  incoming  of  settlers  into  nat.ive 
territory.  The  High  Commissioner,  on  the  other  hand,  decriecl  the 
country,  sending  cominunicaAions  to  the  Secretary  of  State  which  gave 
the  impression  that  it  wna  a  conntry  hardly  fitted  for  Enropeans  to  live  in. 
It  had  too  mnch  water,  and  was  malarioos  ;  again,  it  had  no  water,  and 
was  a  desert.  Thos  as  to  North  Bechuanaland,  the  High  Commissioner 
very  iinfortnnately  took  op  a  definite  stand,  and  oETicially  advised  her 
Majesty's  Government  that  we  had  little  or  no  i&ter««t  north  of  the 
lolopo  River.' 
The  value  of  Matabdeland  and  Masbonaland  waa  well  known  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Sir  Charle-H  Warren  wa-t  aware  of  it,  and, 
Itbougli  Lis  diri'ct  businet's  ended  with  Kbame,  he  opened  up  oom- 
fnanication»  with  Lobengnlu,  sending  to  that  chief  official  intimation 
of  the  English  Protectorate  over  Khame,  by  a  party  under  Jfajor 
Samael  Edwards  and  Lieutenant  C.  E.  iJa^'ues,  ll.E.  The  party  was 
well  received,  and  a  friendly  reply  sent  back. 

The  High  Commissioner  now  asked  the  Special  CommissioDOr  for 
a  scheme  for  the  Imperial  administration  of  the  whole  of  Bechnanaland. 
In  making  the  request  Sir  Hercolee  Kobinson  used  the  words  "per- 
manent administration,"  "  comprehensivt;  Echeme,"  ''  whole  J'ro- 
jtectorate,"  "  proti>ction  aud  administrBtion  of  the  whole  territory." 
laving  set  Sir  Cbarlfs  Warren  to  this  task,  he  himself,  addressing 
le  Beoretory  of  Stati''.  opposed  t'ither  protecting  or  ndniiniatering 
lorth  of  the  Molopo  River,  and  wrote  oat  a  temporary  scheme  for 
the  southernmost  part  only — a  very  chrap  scheme  when  brought  along- 
ride  that  of  Sir  Charles  Warrpn's,  which  was,  by  Sir  Hercnlea 
Robinson's  cipreas  n-qneat,  drawn  up  for  the  whole  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. I  never  thought  this  action  of  Sir  Hercules  was  fair,  either 
lo  Sir  Charlas  Wnrr»:-n  nr  to  the  public  Rrrvice.  Advised  by  tlie  High 
CommLssioner  that  thi-  northern  conntry  was  practically  worthless,  the 
Imperial  Government  cliose  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  most  nnsatisfac- 
tory  arrangement,  and  recalled  Sir  Charles  Warren  from  Bechuana- 
.Jand. 

Perhaps  what  influenced  her  Majesty's  Government  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  comJog  to  this  decision  was  the  delightful  but  unwar- 
raiited  promise  of  the  High  Commissioner  tbat  the  Cape  Colony 
would  soon  annex  the  country,  and  thus  allow  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  *' get  out  of  it"  once  more.  He  never  had  any  feasible 
CLilonial  piiijxfSfll  to  lay  before  her  Majesty's  Government ;  bat  by 
dangling  this  will-o'-thc-wiap  of  colonial  annexation  before  his  own 
•  C.  4588.  p.  lie.    "  Aurtnil  Africa,"  ii.  i7C-292. 
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tryea  and  the  eyes  of  her  Majesty's  Ourernment,  he  sucoe^ded  in 
tanling  the  tlevelopment  uf  Bechuanaland.  I  beliovo  overj  one  will' 
nvw  admit  that  our  Government  committed  a  hagt<  mlstako  whea  i^uy  ^ 
did  not  fulluw  up  the  proposals  of  the  chief;)  uf  North  Bechuanaland ; 
their  oflers  were  ignored,  and  not  even  replied  to,  for  Q>*arly  a  y^ar.  I 
if,  since  that  time,  the  ground  gained  iu  the  oouiidenc»<  of 
natives  has  been  lost,  to  a  great  extent — because  our  oflMevs 
Bechuanaland,  having  no  Imperial  policy  to  unuounc*;,  could,  of  coarMyj 
announco  none — tha  blame  lies  clearly  in  the  tirtit  inslancv  witbf 
the  High  OommissionBr,  wlio  knowingly  arrKste<l  the  cuurst?  of  jwaccfuL^ 
and  righteous  expansion,  and  finally  with  the  Colonial  Deparfcrnont, 
which  was  allured  by  tJio  idea  of  handing  over  Imperial  duties  to  tha^y 
Cape  Colony,  instead  of  qniutly  dischnrging  them  for  our  own  beneSl^^f 
as  well  03  for  the  good  nf  all  South  Africa. 

Two  gratitying  movemcntB  next  took  place.     A  mnglo  Aiaistont-j 
Commissioner  woa  appointed  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  whc 
region  north    of  the    Slolopo.      Mr.   MoiTat   succeeded   in  indodng] 
Lobcngulu   1o  cuter  into  a  treaty   with   England,  having  great,  and* 
deserved  influence  witli  tliat  chief.   Her  Majesty's  Govommeut  n'-qneeted 
the  High  Commissioner  to  nnnonnce  that,  bosidt>:3  North  BechuanfJand 
np  to  the  Zambesi,  Matabeleland  and  Maakonaland  were  now  a  "  sphen, 
of  British  inllnence  '' — whatever  that  might  mean.  This  advance  on  tl 
part  of  England  waa  most  welcome  throughout  tSouth  .\frica,  t^xc 
among  the  limit<ed  circlr    who  am   thr^  open   or  concealed  opponent 
of  Engliah  indaence  there.   Their  organ  in  Cape  Town  conld  nor.  conowL, 
iu  vexation  at  this  forward  movement  on  the  part  of  her  Majestyi 
Qovemment,  and  even  went  so  far  in  its  chagrin  as  to  ex{}rea& 
interest  in  the  Tortuguese  claims  in  these  nortbem  regions.     TTia , 
Premier  of  the  Colony  expressed  the  general  opinion  of  intvllig^olj 
colonists  when  he  said  that,  of  coni-se.  the  vast  country  to  the  north^ 
conld  not  be  governed  from  Cape  Town  ;  it  mast  form  a  separate  Bntirfi 
Dependency.     Those  who  knew  the  region  named  were  Buq>ri)ted  it 
the  mising  up  of  countries  whose  circnmstanoea  differed  so  widely 
as    ^orth   Bechuanaland   (sometimes  calh-d    Khame's    country)   aud 
Matabeleland.      Evidently  the  announcement  of  thia  "sphi>rc  of 
fluence  "  was  for  the  information  of  other  Powers,  and  not  fur  aaj 
practical    purpose    in    the    countries    named.      Except   that   mtniDi 
prospectors  had  certain  liberties  accorded   to  them.  North   Bechi 
land,  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  advice,  still  remained  a  sealed 
to  Kuropeans. 

Id    1685,  Epeaking  of  the '*  healthy  platmu  "  and  "the  gafcwi 
of  Central  SontJi  Africa,"  Pir  Hercules  Robinwm  nlmoat  rcpeat.rd 
wortls  his  most,  nnfortnnate  I)o>nothiog  advice  of  1H82.      Addt 
the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  Khame  and  the  othrrchir^fM  of  Kc 
Bechuanaland,  the  High  Commissionor  aaid,  "llie  chiefs  might. 
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left  to  govora  their  own  tribea  in  their  own  fasUioa,"  we  '*  doing  aa 
little  in  tin*  way  oT  administi'ation  or  wttleiuont  as  poasible."  *  This 
b(wking-oiit  waa  more  ilpfiiiiloly  put  lo  Sir  Sidnoy  Shippanl,  tha 
Dc-puty-Comniiflfdoocr,  wl»m  be  askod  for  instructions  as  to  how  the 
peace  oC  the  I'rotectorat^^  was  to  be  secured.  To  this  tha  High  Com- 
missioner replied,  '*  Khame  is  qaite  strong  enongh  to  denl  liimtH^K 
with  refractor}'  subordinate  chiefs,  and  if  any  Boers  enter  his  cuimtry 
andtakeport against bim,  he  should  expel  them."f  It  was  correcttoKay 
that  Khame  could  regulate  the  affuirs  of  his  own  town  ;  but  it  was  a  grave 
mistake  for  tbe  tligh  Commissioner  nowto  re-impose  on  him  the  dealing 
with  whito  tacD,  the  specific  work  which  was  undertaken  by  Knglaud,  as 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  StAte  in  1886.*  What  followed  ?  The 
I'rotcctwatt?  was  invaded  from  the  Transvaal,  and  Ibe  "Grobbelawr 
incident '"  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  oiu-  practical  desertion  of  our 
dnties ;  and  our  High  C'ommissiouer's  treatment  of  that  incident  has 
been  one  series  of  blundera. 

Bincti  tbe  Grobbelaar  incident  the  Imperial  Bi^chuanaland  police 
force  has  been  consldembly  angmeuLed  in  numbers,  and  a  cnmp  has 
recently  been  pointed  out  to  them  by  Khame,  near  tbe  Tiihwajtoug 
Hills,  tlio  scene  for  generations  of  native  iron-smelting  and  imn  work, 
tut  the  policy  which  still  leaves  a  dangerous  vacuum  in  North 
Jecbnanaland,  and  refuses  to  sanction  and  regulate  the  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  vacant  lands,  is  unworthy  of  the  imperial  tiovemiueot, 
and  not  entitled  to  the  approval  or  the  con6dence  of  either  natives  nr 
colonists  in  South  Africa. 

Chartered  Companv  Movemmt. 

It  is  to  the  strau^'f  want  o£  sympatliy  between  the  strong  and 
^nvwing  current  of  J'jnglish  public  opinion  and  the  English  Colonial 
Department  that  we  owe  tbe  unejcpected  revival  in  England  of  the 
Chartered  Company  idea.  In  itself  it  is  without  doubt  a  retrograde 
movement — a  return  to  old  and  discarded  plans.  But  its  promoters 
juBtify  their  action  by  a  direct  attack  on  the  Colonial  Oflice.  They  wvy 
thf^y  mean  fausLneas,  while  the  Government  Department  only  twirls  its 
thumbs  and  lets  opportonities  slip.  Xow,  this  paper  goes  to  prove  that 
the  charge  ia  a  just  one  ;  but  the  remedy  suggested  is  not  that  which 
Englishmen,  after  due  consideration,  will  approve.  It  is  not  the  caao 
that  a  trading  company  in  the  City  can,  as  it  were  incidentally,  overtake 
the  administrative  work  which  baffles  the  Colonial  Office,  ns  well  as 
their  owti  commercial  business.  If  tliis  were  rv-ally  so,  there  would 
bo  no  reason  why  the  Knglish  public  should  pay  for  a  Colonial  Depart- 
ment at  all.     But  it  is  not  so.     A  chartered  company,  owing  to  its 

*  0,  4586,  p^  106.     "  Anrtral  Africa,"  ii.  37S.  t  C.  SS37.  p.  8. 

X  C.  4432,  [).  48.     "  Aufliral  Atrka."  it.  299. 
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conatitution  and  objects,  will  always  fail  to  acoompliafa  saccee&full)-  Ui« 
f^rcat  work  hitlirrrto  achierod  br  England  in  native  countries. 

As  to  chartered  rompantfs  and  misKion  work,  Kog^h  people  do 
not  forget  tbeir  expc-rience  in  Tndia  at  tlio  hands  of  the  greoleot 
trading  company  the  world  is  ever  likely  to  sets.  Tho  chortem) 
trading  company  exists  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  that  is  strictly  oom-'^ 
Tnercial,  As  soon  as  natives  submit  to  the  company  and  consent  totH 
trade  with  it,  they  are  in  a  state  of  perfection,  from  the  trading  oom- 
pany's  point  of  view.  Therefore,  thp  missionary  idea  is  nnwdcome 
it  is  "  interference."  This  was  notoriously  so  in  India.  It  will  be 
in  Africa  wherever  the  chartered  trading  company  is  in  adtniaiErtrathre 
EQpremacy.  The  great  work  of  England  which  i  have  attempted 
sketch  is  much  more  than  that  of  a  trading  company,  in  ord«T  H 
carry  it  on,  Kngland  herself,  and  not  a  trading  company,  mast 
supreme.  As  to  the  monopoly  part  of  this  movement.  I  f«el  i  n 
safely  leave  it.  to  the  public  spirit  of  British  ucrcbaDta. 

I    do    not    say   thcra  are    not    circumstances,   such    as    tbose   of 
Nyassaland  at  present,  caUiog  for  a  time  for  such  work  as  a  duutoed 
company  might  best  accomplish.      But  there  is  no  placo  for  the  ad- 
ministrative work  of  such  a  company  in  Beohuanaland.     Already  thi 
proti'-ction  of  the   Imperial  Government  has  been  extendnl  to  rvpr 
Bechuona  chief  and  tribti  up  to  the  Zambe^.     I   oliservo    tliat  hf 
Majesty's  Goverumont  has  n^solved  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  powerful 
company,  and,  as  was  the  cose  with  the  British  East  African 
pany,  the  published  names  of  the  directors  arr  cuJcuIated  to   ext 
our  highest  couiidence.     I  must,  however,  atrongly  protest,  not 
on  Whair  of  the   natives,    but  as  nn    Englishman   on   brhalf  of 
fetlow-sabjccta   in   England  nnd    in  Sonth   Africa,   against  any  }ti 
of  the  territory  of  the  chief  Khame  (North  Bechunnalnnd] 
that  reserved  by  him  for  himself  and  his  tribe,  or  that  Dffl•r(^<l  by  hie 
to  her  Mfljesty's  Gorcmment^— becoming  the  possession  of  any  tmdrog^ 
company.     The  land  is  now  practically  the  land  of  Khame  nnd  of  i 
Rnglish   people  ;  and  jnstice,  not  to  sav  honesty,  doniands    fiiat,  i| 
remain  so.     ITiere  is  no  opening  whatever  for  a  chnriered  i."omp«ny 
between  a  chief  like  Khame  nnd  the  Imperial  Govemicent.     Kelt 
the  chief  nor  the  Imperial  Government  needs  such  an  intennediarvj 
I^plomatic    intercourse    has    taken   place  between  them    for    yvnni 
and  at  the  present  time  there   are  some  250  Imperial  police   and 
their  ofBcers  in  Khame'a  country.     I   am   glad   to   uud^^rEtand   that 
thost>   who   are    applying    for    the    charter   fully  recogtoisie  the  tto- 
donbted  position  of  the  Imperial  Goverameut  in  NoKh  Beclmanalaod 
op  to  the  Zambesi.     But  they  point  to  the  twirling  of  tli' 
thumbs  at  the  Colonial  Ollice  indulged  in  with  reference  to  It 
land  in  1878-82,  and  again  in   I8S4-89,  and  indulged  In   long 
the  public  opinion  of  England  is  practically  agreed  as  to  wLat>  ougl 
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to  bo  done.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  speoking-tTumpot  or  rog-hom 
kind  of  appeal  would  be  calcnlated  to  rouse  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment of  her  Majesty's  GoT-emment,  I  am  snre  that  if  the  Colonial 
Secretary  had  given  the  Hoose  of  Commons  an  opportomty  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  admiDis- 
fcering  the  affAirs  of  Bechuanaland  at  any  time  since  the  Protectorate 
was  oatablished,  and  if  hp  had  treated  this  question  (as  it  always  has 
been  treated)  as  a  non-party  one,  ho  woold  hare  had  no  difficulty  in 

soring  the  snpport  of  the  llouso  in  making  the  noceswary  arrange- 
~Bients.  Even  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has  rocontly,  in  apirit,  crossed 
the  Molopo  River.  He  ha&  at  length  found  out  that  if  we  do  not 
adrancQ  othvrs  will  do  no. 

It  oomifs  to  this,  therefore,  tliat  if  our  Colonial  Department  is  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  wishes  of  this  country,  their  next  movement 
will  be,  not  a  retrograde  one,  bat  a  forward  one.  They  will  not 
"  back  out ''  of  their  work  by  handing  orer  any  part  of  Bechoanaland 
up  to  the  Zambesi  to  a  trading  company  or  to  the  Caiie  Colony  ;  but 
along  with  our  Imperial  police,  already  in  Kbame's  conntry,  will  send 
Imperial  Commissioners  who  will  manage  the  settlement  of  res|)cctablfl 
and  capable  European  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  vacant  parts  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  chance  of  peace  till  this  is  done.  It  ia 
therefore  a  step  of  vital  and  Imperial  importance,  and  a  duty  of 
which  her  Mtyeet/a  Government  cannot  divest  itself. 


Thk  NoftTH-ooiXG  Railway  Question. 

Jut  whilst  there  U  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  granting  to 
A  trading  company  administrative  powers  with  reference  to  native 
chiefs  who  are  already  in  friendly  alliance  with  her  Majesty's 
Government,  I  do  see  reason  why  a  fair  bargain  should  be  mado  by 
the  Imperial  Government  with  capitalists  who  might  be  willing  to 
construct  a  railway  through  Bechuanaland.  I  remember  prossing 
this  matter  on  the  attention  of  some  of  her  Majesty's  advisers  in  1885. 
I  pointed  out  that  no  stop  could  be  taken  so  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  Cape  Colony  and  of  British  trade  as  the  speedy  construction  of 
this  railway.  My  idea  was  that  the  railway  should  bo  construott*d  as 
an  Imperial  meaaare,  and  in  the  interests  of  all  South  Africa,  and  that 
its  coat,  whatever  it  was,  shoald  be  a  charge  on  the  future  local  govern- 
ment of  lIt>chnanalaRd.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of 
the  investment,  considering  the  assets  in  land  and  in  minerals ;  and,  if 
Knglish  capitalists  knew  abont  the  country  as  it  is,  there  would  l>e 
no  lack  of  competition  as  to  railway-making  from  the  Vaal  River  to 
Shoahong.  But,  as  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  rightly  enough  said,  her 
Majesty's  Government  moat  make  a  good  bargain  in.thie  railway 
matter,  a  bargain  which  will  commend  itaelf  tothc  Gape  Colony  should 
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Bwbuaualaad  eventually  eli?ct  to  be  julned  to  the  Capt^ ;  &ni],  of 
course,  eqnnlly  so  ia  it  neceH^ftry  tliat  a  good  bargain  ahoald  1m)  ni»3e 
ia  the  intereaU  uf  tli«  young  BL-chuonalaiid  comiuuuity  ItA.'Lf  Hliould 
it  remain  a  separate  sell-governiug  colony,  Thf  Colonial  Uffiop  has 
no  doubt  obtained  iufonnatiou  from  Australia,  irom  Canada,  nnd  frotn 
tiie  Uniti^d  8tat«H  as  to  tht*  i:«rms  on  which  milnrays  have  been  made 
in  tliose  countries ;  and  of  course,  as  to  the  cost  tu  Soutli  Africa,  ji 
will  have  the  Bgnres  of  the  coustrucliou  of  the  extt^nsive  railway  system 
of  the  C'npe  Colony. 

It  is  difficult  for  ordinary  Euglishoufn  to  comprehend  the  otnanin^ 
attitude  of  the  Cape  Colony  towarda  the  constrnction  of  the  only  ml- 
way  which  can  real  ly  help  to  make  up  to  it  for  its  geographical  poaltioa 
at  the  dwtant  point  of  the  continent.  Kvery  one  who  looks  af  the  map 
most  Bee  nl  a  glimoe  that  the  only  chance  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  hare 
permanent  and  advnntageons  deaiings  with  the  great  country*  of  the 
futnre  is  by  the  speedy  constrnction  of  a  corth-going  railway,  whtcb 
would  draw  the  tridhc  to  it«e1f  and  direct  it  to  the  Cape.  And  ytrt, 
for  parely  political  reasons,  a  ooterie  of  anti-British  politicians  are 
mining  the  Cape  Colony  to  please  President  Kruger,  and  adraneing  Che 
TmnsTQftl  at  the  expense  of  their  own  coontiy.  People  in  tKis  couotrj 
can  hardly  believe  tJiat  such  folly  can  exist.  But  another  instance  of  it 
may  be  given.  For  years  the  Colonial  Railway  stopped  short  of  th* 
large  and  important  town  of  Kimbt^rley — there  was  an  expennre, 
uncomfortable,  and  tedious  journey  from  the  railway  terminus,  io  be 
acoomplishfd  by  waggon,  or  cart,  or  eoach,  before,  the  traveller  conhl 
reach,  the  Diamrmd  Tioldg.  Of  coarse  this  cut  off  tJie  population  of 
the  Diamond  Fields  from  Die  Cape  Colony  as  a  market  for  farm  prodnce. 
For  years  the  Frei;  Statt*  and  the  Transvaal  supplied  the  lat^  demondi 
o£  the  Kimberley  market. 

And  now  (or  the  canse  of  conduct  »o  utterly  uuuorthy  of  gtateemoo. 
Ho  far  as  politicians  were  coucemed,  the  Piamond  llelds  were  left  cmi  in 
the  cold,  without  a  railway,  becauHe  the  inbabUanU  were  "  uirlauders" 
(foreigners) — cbtetly  Blaglish.  And  this  was  submitted  to  by  the  colonial 
formers,  not  because  they  sympathised  with  a  course  so  ruinous  to  then- 
gelvcs,  bat  because  at  the  time  they  did  not  form  an  adequate  idniof 
what  they  were  losing.  But  now,  having  bod  some  years'  experimoc  of 
what  the  Kimberley  market  means  to  the  farmetE  all  along  t]i<~  '':  >a 

OA  far  south  as  the  Cape  district,  tJiey  will  be  able  to  fomi  an  .  -tf 

their  permaneut  loas  if  the  Cape  railway  system  docs  not  at  onco  top 
the  great  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  cohmy.  The  sozne  ooterie 
that  kept  Kimberley  m  long  witliout  a  railway  have  now  aoiiMlly 
stopped  the  ooiistruction  of  a  lino  between  Kimlierley  and  the  northern 
boidej  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  that,  too.  after  the  Bill  had  r  '  In? 
Cape  Lcgislataro  and  tJio  material  had  be^n  ordered  froin  .  ■  ,,1. 
And  the  Capo  Colony  railway  system  is  to  keep  aloof  from  Bechuoua- 
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laud  for  the  same  n^ason  that  it  stopped  short  of  Kiinfaorley — ^jealousy 
of  the  jfrowth  of  EagUsli  iuUuu'iict*.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  howtivor, 
tltat  tbem  is  now  iDteUigenoo  enough,  especially  among  the  younfi^ 
colonieta — Dnteh-spcoking  and  Boglish-spt'aking  alikr? — to  take  lo 
heart  tiie  Inason  of  the  loss  anstatuod  by  not  sootier  making  ih<^  Kim- 
berley  line.  It  will  bo  for  tJieni  to  do  all  that  they  can  as  int^iUigetit 
men  to  fight  agaiti^t  tht^  ditiadvantagos  of  their  gnogmphical  poiution, 
which  an^  grave  t^nough  in  ihi'maolvitt^  without  having  superadded  a 
ruinoDB  and  suicidal  wrong-headodnr>iut,  which  prefers  the  int<<rcet  of 
th(t  Transvaal  to  riioir  own  inten'f^ta  and  thotic  of  their  cliiidron  in  tho 
Capp  Colony. 

I>I1>EKIAL    AdBUMSTIL&TIOK    FRIOU    TO    IiOCAL   SELF-OOVERNMEKT. 

This  sequence  has  been  advocated  by  me  since  1878  as  the 
only  oounv  adapted  10  the  rcquiretn^uU  of  South  Africa.  Doubt* 
less  the  time  will  arrive  when  thi'  great  country  lying  between 
th<*  /i»ml)t;si  aud  the  Cape  Colony  will  bo  self-govomiug,  I'ill  thai 
time,  however,  it  is  an  Imperial  reupoiUjibility,  voluntarily  assumud, 
and  by  both  parties  of  Kngllsh  poUticiaob.  In  going  forward  to  i\xv 
dieebarge  of  oar  duty,  we  shall  have  the  support  of  all  true-lit^art^d 
ootonists,  not  only  in  South  Africa,  but  throughout  the  Empire.  Dur 
duties  have  grown  in  South  Africa — our  Imperial  methods  have  not 
kept  pace  with  them.  lience  our  chief  difficulty  in  South  Africa. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  with  a  little  attention,  we  tnhall  be  able  to  rt.*ud  the 
leasoofi  of  the  paiit.  and  to  apply  them  to  our  present  circumstances. 

While  the  Cape  Colony  was  a  Crown  colony,  there  was  natnridly  no 
qntwtton  of  dividing  the  functions  of  the  representative  of  the  British 
Sovereign  at  the  I'ape  of  Good  Hope,  as  that  ofltoer  acted  for  the 
Imperial  Uoveminent  alike  within  and  beyond  the  colony.  Uut 
when  self-government  wna  bestowed  on  the  Cape  Colony  in  1 872,  it 
was  held  to  bo  necessary  to  eepomt'e  the  incr^'aaing  Imperial  duties 
and  obligations  of  an  esrra-colonial  character  from  thoee  oi  Governor 
erf  a  oolony,  who  would  henceforth  be  bound  loyally  to  follow  the  policy  of 
his  colonial  Ministiy  for  the  time  bfing.  But  it  was  also  held  at  this 
tJmo  that  tiie  Governor  of  tJie  Cape  Colony  could,  without  detriment 
to  any  colonial  or  imperial  interest,  conduct  occasional  correapondenoft 
with  a  native  chief  on  the  colonial  border,  and  with  the  Presidents  <rf 
tie  two  republics  ;  and  so  it  was  deciih-*!  that,  in  that  state  of  things 
tiie  Governor  of  tlie  Cape  might  also  fitly  and  advantogeonsly  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  High  Commissioiit-r. 

If  the  Free  StaU-  or  th«.  Transvaal  had  closed  ns  in  on  the  north  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  this  provisional  arrangement  would  have  answered 
all  the  reqoin^ments  of  the  case,  as  we  should  have  had  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  adminiKtration  of  the  great  northern  regions  stretching  to  ih» 
>4amb6si.     Bab  if  Imperial  inUuence  was  to  grow  in  South  Africa,  it 
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wa«  quite  evident,  that  the  importAnce  of  the  High  CommiMioaeraKlp 
iDUBt  increase  atso.  It  was  equally-  eviddut  that  hU  dotieSr  Uius  b- 
oresamg,  would  bii  of  a  gi-neral  character,  i*iLyuding  ovnr  g-n.*»t  dis- 
tances, and  concerned  with  very  vurted  local  iDtt^reats.  Tbo  verv  fnith- 
folnesa  and  engrossedoess  in  the  local  affairs  of  hia  colony  which  an 
expected  of  u  successful  Governor  would  thus  come  to  be  entirely  tn- 
oompatible  with  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  High 
OommLtsionership.  when  the  latter  had  grown  to  great  importance. 

In  1878  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  period  had  arrived  for  a  separa- 
tion of  these  ofHces.  and  1  ventured  to  address  a  memorandam  to  her 
Majeety'B  Government  on  the  subject,  Bending  copies  of  the  same  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frt-re  and  to  Lord  Wolseley  (then  Sir  Garnet),  who  at  tliat 
timo  were  her  Mojesty's  Commiasionera  for  South  Africa.  This  view 
of  the  question  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  British  etateema 
and  students  of  South  African  aflaii-s,  of  whom  the  late  Mr.  Foratpr 
was  the  chief.  'I  believe  1  am  right  in  saying  that  every  inflnentltl 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  has  exprceaod  the  view  that 
Tmpi-rial  duties  and  responsibilities  in  South  Africa  hnve  happily  so 
growq  of  late  years  that  an  officer  sliould  be  appoint^'d  to  discharge 
them  alone,  leaving  Colonial  Govf-mom  to  look  after  tlie  profvjr  woric 
of  their  Governorships.  I  believe  I  am  right  also  in  saying  that^  hot 
for  the  oppaiition  of  the  recent  holder  of  the  combined  offices  In 
South  Africa,  this  separation  would  already  have  taken  place,  to  tli^'l 
great  benefit  of  every  South  African  interest. 

ThLi  question  has  never  bt'^n  examined  or  dlwnased  on  ita  own 
merits  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  When,  some  time  ago,  a  cartain 
memorandum  advocating  the  change  was  asked  for  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  its  production  was  delayed  till  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  had  again  had  an  opportunity  to  express  (he 
divergent  opinion  which  he  had  ali-eody  more  than  once  laid  befort^  her 
Majesty's  Government.  Wlmt  was  also  still  more  clum^  and  objeo* 
tionable,  the  opinion  of  the  Cape  Mioistiy  (which  was  alao  quite  well 
known)  was  officially  called  for  on  this  purely  Imperial  question ; 
although  no  one  ever  proposed  any  course  which  would  in  the  stightast 
degrm  interfere  with  the  constitotion  now  enjoyed  by  the  oolony.  Thus, 
when  the  memorandum  in  question  woa  presented  to  Parliament  ilj 
was  accompanied  by  a  minut«  from  the  Cape  Mini&tr}',  calmly  expreae-l 
ing  on  opinion  on  a  matter  of  Imperial  procodaro,  affecting  oxcluirivelyj 
lands  and  i>ooplea  beyond  the  colonial  border,  and  in  a  country 
than  equalling  in  extent  and  prwrie-value  the  Cape  Colony  ileeU<i 
It.  waK  in  this  way  that  the  late  High  Commissioner  and  his  CajM^ 
Ministry  hindered  the  legitimate  growth  and  development  of  ! 
Inflnence  in  South  Africa.  It  was  in  this  way  that  our  o^ra  i.  \ 
iSecretary  acceded  to  a  rettnest  for  a  document  bearing  on  a  qDi.-sti« 
of  purely  Imperial  procedure,  in  native  territories  in  which  England 
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liotl  entered  into  treaties  and  bad  incurred  grave  retiponailjilities,  and 
by  the  potsessuon  and  occupancy  of  which  she  regains  atl  that  our 
iormer  folly  had  lost  to  ub. 

It  is  well  Lnown  tiiat  it  was  this  impracticable  duaJity  of  the  offioe 
which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
find  a  successor  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  The  fact  that  at  length 
an  able  Qdminiatrator  has  been  found  to  accept  it  does  not  at  all 
remoTa  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch  is  no 
miracle- worker,  although  be  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  Colonial 
Governor.  But  he  most  really  and  truly  work  miracles  before  he  can 
«ncceed  in  biK  new  oflice — that  is,  if  it  is  exercised  on  the  old  Unes. 
Ue  muitt  please  a  Ministry  who  must  please  President  Kruger,  and 
M'ho  cannot  call  their  aoula  their  own  without  the  Preatdent'a  permia- 
aion.  He  must  aid  that  Uinistry  in  deluding  England  with  the  idea 
that  the  colony  oontiaues  to  be  tlie  leading  factor  in  South  African 
affairs,  and  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  Imperial  respousibilitiex;  whereae 
it  has  itself  couueated  t<j  taku  a  second-rate  position,  and  receives 
Ttrtual  orders  from  the  Transvaal.  Along  with  these  duties,  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  Guvernon»hip  of  the  Cape  Colony  at  the 
present  tame,  the  unhappy  holder  uf  the  dual  oQice  has  had  to  look 
alter  the  entirely  dl^tincl;  afTaira  of  Bechuanaland  up  to  the  Zambesi, 
Basutoland,  I'audotaud,  Swaziland,  and  Amatongaland.  as  well  as  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  Free  State  and  the  Tnuia> 
vaol. 

Witbont  meaning  any  personal  censure  on  the  late  High  Conimia- 
aioner  and  Governor,  the  above  risumi  of  events  will  show  how  the 
High  Commissionerahip  suffered  through  local  influenoea  at  the  Cape. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  he  wont  the  length — in  the  supposed  interest 
of  the  Cape  Colony — <it  advising  her  Majestjr's  Government  that 
England  had  little  or  no  interest  north  of  the  Molopo  River,  I  have 
always  thought  that  wo  cea<M:>d  to  have  an  Im]>erial  BJgh  CommiBsioner 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  There  was  only  the  Capo  Colony  Governor 
ising  with  his  Colonial  3(inistTy,  and  eodeavoDring  to  shut  his 
the  real  prosenco  of  tliat.  Ministry's  master. 

Fortunately  for  English  statesmen  and  students  of  this  qaestion, 

e  Cape  Ministry  have  recently  taken  a  step  which  thrown  a  Sood  of 
ght  upon  it.     It  was  reaaonable   that,   when   it  had    been    found 

difficult  to  secure  a  man  to  fill  the  office  of  Governor  of  the 
ilony,  the  Capo  Ministr}-  should  think  of  increasing  that  officer's 
to  £8000  per  annum.  As  Sir  H*.-nry  Loch  was  receiving 
£10,000  in  Australia,  and  as  President  Kruger  is  getting  £6000  per 
annaai  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Cape  Colony  was  acting  as  might  have 
been  expected  when  it  raised  Sir  Henry's  salary  to  £8000.  But 
mark  the  tricky  manner  in  which  the  advance  is  offered.  The  Cape 
Uinistr}'  propose  that  £5000  ahould  be  paid  to  Sir  Henry  as  Governor 
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of  the  colony,  and  that  £3000  of  colonial  money  bo  also  paid  to  him 
as  ITigli  CommiRsioner  for  the  Imporia)  Government  in  Sonth  Afria. 
This  glaring  action  is  what  the  CnjK  Tim*$  calls  "  muazling  the  High 
CommiMioner,"  and  that  paper  declare*  that  *'  the  payment  of  m 
iocresBed  salary  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  that  capacity  out  of  thfr 
colonial  revenue  is  an  absurdity  nlmcel  inconceivabie  if  it  were  not 
known  to  be  a  device  of  Xhv  Artful  Dodger.  ....  AVe  doubt  wbethir 
the  Imperial  Government  would  acquiesce  in  au  adjnstment  of  salary 
n-Uicb  so  evidently  expresses  the  design  of  muzzling  the  High  Com- 
missiouer,  and  inahiug  it  au  Im^ieriul  iutereet  that  he  shall  give  do 
trouble  to  the  Ministers  who  advise  the  Govoruor  of  this  colony." 
Of  course,  if  the  Cape  Colony  pay  the  piper,  it  will  have  theprivile^ 
of  calling  tht*  tunc.  We  have  Hocn  that  that  taut'  at  presrat,  and 
for  some  years,  has  be<^n  dictated  by  President  Kniger,  and  not  by 
any  one  residing  in  thf  Ca}>e  Colony.  Undfr  such  ctrcumfctancee,  it 
would  be  a  Iwtrayal  of  Im))erial  intiiresti*,  /uid  of  the  true  interests  of 
Sonth  Africa,  if  this  nnheard-o£  arrangement  is  upheld  by  her 
Majesty's  Government.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Cape  Colony,  as 
snch.  cannot  appraise  itself  at  a  lower  value  than  the  Transvaal.  It 
only  plaoes  iteelf  on  an  equality  with  the  Transvaal  by  offering' 
£8000  to  its  new  Governor.  Clearly  it  should  exceed  this  nam,  and 
pve  Sir  Heni-y  L#och  his  Australian  salary  of  £10,000,  before  theC'Ape 
Colony  can  make  out  its  claim  to  be  still  the  leading  rommosi^  in 
.South  Africa.  And  it  must  do  so  without  any  reference  to  the 
Imperial  Government  or  Imperial  obligations,  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  these  are  not  likely  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Cape  Ckilony  under 
its  present  inspiration.  Again,  it  is  not  likely  that  England  will  pay 
for  a  large  jKilict-  force  and  its  officers,  as  wi-ll  as  for  magistrates  and 
Other  subordinate  cinl  ofiioers,  in  Bechuaiialsud,  and  yet  gmdgv  Ut 
that  countrj-  of  the  future  the  services  of  an  unhampered  Go\-emor  or 
CommiB!«ioner. 

Onr  GovemmMit,  I  venture  to  think,  would  have  conaaIte<1  the 
general  good  of  South  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  as  well  as 
the  smooth  busiue-ss-like  working  of  affairs,  if  it  had  sepanted  the 
High  Commissionership  from  the  Governorship  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Without,  however,  entering   into  controversy  concerning  a   nmSDnff 
which  her  Majes^'s  responsible  advisers  appear  to  have  settJod  for' 
the   present,    I-  beg  to  point  oat   that    the    position    of    aSatre   En 
Bechuanaland   is  not  such   as  can   go    on.      We  must  develop  onr , 
nilministration  there.    I  have  explained  how  the  present  OMotfirfiietory 
measures  were  most  unfortunately  originated  and  persisted  in.    The* 
things  were  dono  while  the  country  itself  and  its  importance  wtm, 
unknown  in  England.     It  is  quite  different  now.      Kngland  mcaual 
retain  a  firm  hold  on  Bechuanaland,  not  as  against  individual  settim, 
but  as  against  tliose  who  are  opposed  to  the  peacefnl  and  rightif(»»  1 
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opening  up  of  the  country-,  and  who  lo>'e  only  freebooitDg  and  war. 
The  affairs  of  Bechnanaland  to  the  Zambesi  are  on  Imperial  ivspon&I- 
bility— and  this  by  the  aDnouooement  of  the  Proti^ctoratc  iu  Mnrch 
1685.  It  is  impossible  to  manage  the  aflairs  nf  that  great  country 
from  Capo  Town,  as  has  been  pablicly  admitted  at  tlic*  Cape.  This 
doftft  not  mean  tliat  opposition,  to  the  Capo  Colony  should  be  estab- 
lished iu  Bechuanolaod.  It  means  aiaply  that  public  biisiiiesa  ehoald 
rationally  conducted.  In  order  to  do  that^  it  is  aliaolutely  neces- 
sary that  Bechunnaland  should  now  bare  its  own  scpnrati!  Guvomor 
or  Commisdioncr,  holding  hitt  commiasion  from  the  Qut-en,  nndt^r 
whoso  auspices  simitar  work  may  be  done  forite  incrcAsing  popalation. 
to  that  which  wiu;  done  for  the  Cap«  Colony  itaelf  in  its  CArly  days  by 
the  Imperial  Government. 

When  we  hear  that  a  representative  of  the  Transwuil  is  enrolling 
emigrants  for  that  country  in  Itelginm,  wo  make  no  complaint.  But 
if  we  propose  to  do  similar  work  for  Bechuanaland  from  the  bills 
I  find  dai.^-s  of  thU  counti-y,  why  should  we  be  met  by  the  obstructions 
of  the  late  High  Commis<iioncr'8  policy  in  Becbnanaland,  and  by  the 
charges  of  "  interference  "  from  the  late  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  from  his  Jflni^ftry  ?  A  few  years  hence  this  northern  country  will 
be  the  Gi-st  in  SoHtli  Afi-ica,  Why  not — so  long  as  this  is  neceaeary — 
manage  its  development,  and  why  not  give  our  people  facilities  for 
■occupjing  its  vacant  cpaces  and  working  its  mines  ?  We  can  do  this 
only  through  the  services  of  an  Imperial  Governor  or  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  great  country  in  qnestion  ;  and  there  is  not  the  shadow 
■of  a  reason  why  there  should  be  any  ooraplications  l>etweea  tliia  ollicer 
and  any  of  the  neighbouring  Slates  or  colonies.  On  the  contrary, 
his  office  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  necessary  and  desirable, 
one  by  the  rest  of  South  A&ica,  because  through  that  oflicc  one  and 
ADothor  of  tlie  capable  members  of  colonial  families  had  obtained  farmK 
,  on  easy  terms  in  Bt^cliuanalaud,  alongside  Kngliiihmen,  Sc.4ehmcn.  and 
[riftlimen.  Complications  belong  to  the  present  muddle  ;  they  are  not 
be  feared  if  this  l)asint>s&-likc  arrangement  is  made :  they  are  the 

irre  bngbeara  mth  which  onr  opponents  lutpe  to  frighlen   uti  if  we 

love  hand  or  foot  in  the  inten:%t  of  Knglanil,  or  of  I-'nglishmen,  in 

outh  Africa. 
Pftr  some  years  now,  the  qnestion  of  Sonth  African  policy  has  been 
tn-ate^l  as  one  of  Imperial  rather  than  of  party  politictf.  I  would 
Barnpistly  deprecate  any  departnrei  from  this  course.  Th>'  canne  at 
ttake  is  so  clearly  Imperial  that  it  would  bo  wrong  for  Htaie.smfn,  or 
svpo  good  subjects  of  the  Ftnpire,  to  mix  np  with  its  consideration 
the  parry-ci'ies  of  the  Unit^-d  Kingdnm.  My  appeal  is  therefore  to  all 
[•Knglish  partifts  alike,  for  aH  are  nliko  Imperi.-ilistic  now.  I  auk  them 
|b  the  name  of  chiefs  and  peoples  who  have  trusted  our  Qnei-n's  Govem- 

lent ;  in  the  interests  of  young  colonists,  as  well  as  yoang  farmers 
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mbA  rancliers  from  thei  old  ooant^rj*,  whoFie  eyes  nre  PSgerly  tnmed  to 
North  Bechaanalnnd  ;  for  ibe  sake  of  peace  and  clean -handed  expan- 
sion northward :  because  we  are  able,  and  the  worfc  Ii*«  to  our  faaad 
as  a  duty,  let  us  establinh  an  Imperial  ailminislration  of  all  Becbnana- 
land,  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  thi'  Zambesi,  nnder  one  CommisMOoiT 
or  Governor,  who  shall  be  in  corraspondence  witli  the  Colonial  Office- 
in  London.  And  this  can  be  done  while  Sir  Henry  Ix>ch  n?tainfi  all  the 
other  datiea  of  the  High  Commissionershtp,  which  wonld  still  be  uwm 
important  than  any  attaching  to  tho  oHic^  when  it  wari  onginated. 

It  is  wjthfeclingsof  no  ordinary  responsibility  that  1  t.'Ucf  Iparetopoint 
out  to  her  Majesty's  Qovemment  and  to  the  Knglish  pnblic  the  only  way, 
ae.  I  believe,  by  which  Beehoanaland  can  be  pt-acefnlly  and  satisfacloriK 
opened  np  and  developed.  ^\'hilc  justice  and  fair-dealing  aro  shown 
to  the  natives,  sll  (his  can  lake  place  with  perfect  good-will  as  between 
Botch-fpoaVing  nnd  Enpi!Bh-fp..'«kiuif  people.  And  I  se*  no  rcasoo 
why  a  boundaiy  line  should  not  V  arranged  by  Imperinl  officc^m  with 
Lobenguin,  the  Matabele  chief,  and,  tn  the  course  of  time,  some  at  least 
of  tfaf  gold  mines  of  Mashonaland  be  worked  with  the  ooosent  of  tliat 
chief.  Thetiti  things  were  within  our  sight  in  Bechuaualnud  in  I8BD. 
1  bfliere  tbi-y  are  now  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  KugliitU  public 
generally.  It  remains  for  tho  Colonial  Department  to  beatir  itaelT 
and  reduci'  them  t<j  practioc  in  South  Africa. 

John  MACKRNzir. 


Xorc.— li  la  bcTODiI  tb«  Boope  of  the  presvul   article  to  enier  Into  IbttaffBinot 

Soutb-Eam  Africa :  but  tho  reported  death  nf  L'mtMndini,  tbe  Chicl  of  SwaiiUtul.  iukI 
the  fimjiartiirp  of  Sir  Kranctii  (iu  Winton  as  Sjiecud  C<j  minimi  oner  to  Uial  totritorjf, 
Datumllj  diK'ct  nttoutf'in  tu  tlisi  pari  of  tbo  cr>cilioi.'Dt.  It  bu  beea  atstoted  thkl 
Sir  Knncis  tn  to  hncd  over  Swuiiliiiid  to  tho-  TTnnKvnnl.  Ttit^  ix  quite  impowiblc  fron 
excry  point  of  vicw^unles*.  iniiwd,  Prtsfdtnl  KruK^r  CiuDC  forwnrd  and  nlipoUl^d 
tbe  fnll  recognition  of  the  ritii^n^hip  of  the  Ei)i;li>^bmeD  who  nn  non  in  rhe  TrMiivvaal. 
ax  well  at)  tl^  vqualilj  of  thu  EogliEliiucu  wbo  aiv  io  Swaziliind  to  the  Dntchiueti  wbo 
Are  there.  N'>  Kngllxh  G»v^^ntncnt,  and  no  KnglLxh  e«ntlrman,  ooiild  »gTrc  to  bmd 
OTC-r  Siruilaod  to  the  Transtanl  without  ihi:  dL-ovl-  aCsolnlely  neceManr  AlipalatJocu. 
Sir  Fraocia  will  b»ve  no  greitt.  difScult;  in  aAsiatiofi  I'mhondini's  aucceHor  lo  iirv»ibs 
a  tvmuonuT  A'liuinititraticin,  «<>  ibat  the  important  budopsE  of  the  countty  ciui  go  an  : 
Bsd  tut  !.'•  the  nio.*i  prt>Min^  need.  Th«  Tmiutiutl  haanoclattn  nn  Rwulland,  Wt 
Btronclj  desireji  it,  us  Ijrinp  brtwt-«n  itwif  simI  the  mo.  We  cnnuut.  bow««fr,  hand 
orer  Itglitly  to  tho  Trwiiivaiil  ibc  jntennt«  of  fr«e  natived  imd  En){Ii«biD<?n  whil-t  the 
Republic  boldn  our  fellow -coo  ntrvnicn.  aatr  enriching  it,  in  a  ftaxe  of  viwutlABT  Hef 
UikjMty'd  (iovemment  )u>a  lo  think,  not  ftnl;r  •^t  t.verx  wi*«  and  [>ariric  uti^thul  ai 
brining  lb«  slate  of  alTaim  wilbin  the  Traiiosaal  into  a  nvrui;^!  cmiditioii,  bmt 
also  ot  tlio  pemument  iQieTe«t«  of  all  irouth-t^aBl  Africa,  IncladiDg  Auiatongalasd. 
Zululand.  ood  tbe  colonr  of  NalaL 
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To  tht  Kditar  nj  "Tbb  Costeupobaby  Rb^ibw." 

Mir, 

Abwnco  from  home  pi-ev«itt«d  tuv  noUciDg  Mr.  I^imux  Browne's 
paper,  criticizing  certain  statemeDts  made  Ity  me  in  an  article  «hich  appeared 
in  the  Coxtkxporart  Rkview  for  Augiuit,  As  there  U  btnlly  u  vingle  point 
relating  to  the  mechanism  of  Toice>prodnction  on  which  either  ph^ruologiste 
or  singing-mflaterB  are  agreed,  it  wouUl  have  boon  surpriNing  if  my  v-iows  hod 
■mu^iMl  critidsm.  It  whs  acarrely  necessary,  however,  for  Mr.  Browne  to 
point  Dui  that  in  aime  matters  I  differed  from  the  mAJority  of  teachern,  for 
I  bad  myself  wamod  my  renders  that  on  cwrtain  {xiiut^  of  voiail  doclrino  my 
opiaiouB  were  not  "  orthodox ; "  and  I  may  add  that,  even  after  ttavtng  had 
the  advantage  of  rt«diiig  Mi-.  Browne's  remarks,  I  still  i>eo  no  t«nison  to 
change  them. 

Mr.  Browne  6r»l  takes  me  to  task  for  my  views  as  to  the  mmt  e^ectunl 
motip  of  ioilatiug  the  lung^t.  As  thia  is  a  highly  technical  subject,  a  full 
discQwdon  of  it  here  would  scarcely  be  edifying  to  tlie  genetftl  reader,  but  I 
ma.y  aay  that  ray  views  have  the  sanction  of  many  eminent  anatomist«, 
bera<le6  that  derived  from  the  practice  of  singing- masters  in  tlie  golden  age 
of  Italian  Song.  Mr.  Browne  ohfiervee  that  he  lielievoK  the  hitter  elatomont 
to  be  founded  on  *'  apoerypbal  authority,"  hut  give«  no  rcu^u  for  his  belief- 
I  may  also  venture  to  hint  that  the  fact  of  certain  remarkable  g>-mnaHic 
exerrisea  being  recommended  by  Mr.  Behnke  to  his  pnpila  c»n  hardly  be 
accepted  K»  cuncluxive  [woof  of  a  physiologic  I  thw^ry.  Ftirtlier,  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  to  point  out  that  l(ecaus('  a  niude  of  breathing  is  natural,  it 
by  no  mcAns  follows  that  it  is  the  mo&t  effective  for  a  particular  purpoee; 
indeed,  1  may  call  Mr.  Browne  him!«elf  as  a  ni^nera  to  thlt  truth,  for  it 
ntnat  surely  he  miperfluous  to  put  people  thniugh  so  highly  artiCcial  a  system 
of  reapiratory  drill  oa  that  which  he  describes  in  order  to  tench  them  to 
breathe  natundlif. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  reader?  by  discuajiDg  the  ratiomtle  of  ti«  tiuining 
adoptod  by  Nero,  and  if  Mr.  Browne  conaider*  that  the  Imperiul  artist  wiut 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  Browne- Behnke  method  of  voice-training 
be  is  welcome  to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Browne  thinks  it  "  curious  "  that  I  should  have  said  that  men  breathe 
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mostly  by  pushing  down  the  diaphragm,  whilst  women  do  most  of  tfaewiA 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.     I  am  somewhat  at  a  lofis  to  undental 
why  Mr.  Bron-ne  should  think  this  statement  "  curious,"  seeing  that  in  tb 
very  book  which  is  more  than  once  appealed  to  by  him  as  If  it  were  a  iaA4 
vocal  Scripture,  I  find  this  sentence — "  Id  taking  a  full,  deep  inspiritii^, 
midrifT  and  rib-breathing  take  place  almost  together  and  assist  each  otber- 
that  is  to  say,  the  midriff  contracts  and  flattens,  and  immediately  aftenrardl 
the  ribs  extend  sideways — with  th  is  difference,  however,  that  jtn  men  the  odJM 
oftJie  midriff  takes  a  larger  share  in  the  work  than  tfte  riba,  tohiU  in  teomn, 
on  the  contrary,  the  movement  of  the  ribs  is  greater  (Aa»  tAat  of  the  midri^T* 
The  moral  is  further  pointed  by  an  anecdote,  given  on  the  Aame  pap^ 
of  a  medical  man  who  detected  male  performers  among  a  troupe  of  "Amenaa 
Amazons,"  by  the  fact  that  in  them  "the  abdomen  was  evidently  moving n 
respiration,  while  in  all  the  others  no  movement  was  perceptible  excvptiDg 
that  of  their  chests."     This  story  is  taken  from  a  book   which  bean  oe^ 
Hr.  Behnke's  name  on   the   title-page,  but  as  it  is  formally  adopted  hj 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Behnke  an  their  conjoint  work,  it  com>es  to  us  witltft 
double  sanction  fi-om  these  eminent  authorities.     Mr.  Browne  now  prom^ 
gates  the  dogma  that  "  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in   the  method  d 
respiration  in  the  two  sexes,  provided  the  waist  is  allowed  to  be  unconstiidid.' 
I  gather  that  some  observations  made  on  Red  Indian  women  were  the  meut 
of  his  "fimling  salvation."     "Without  in  any  way  questioning  the  accanej 
of  these  obsei'vations,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  apply  to  civififfl 
women,  descended  from  a  long  line  of  mothers  who  have  worn  stays.    Sir 
William  Turuer,  in  his  most  interesting    address  on  "  Heredity,"  at  tit 
recent   meeting  of  the    British  Association,   brought  forward  convincing 
evidence  to  prove  that  l>odily  characters  acquired  by  parents  from  tiiai 
en'\'ironment  and  mode  of  life  are  transmitted  to  the  oSkprin|f.     The  modt 
of  breathing  induced  in  women   by  the  wearing  of  stays   through  muj 
generations  may  thus  have  become  a  "  somatogenic "  character,  which  ii 
inherited  by  daugliter^,  themselves  guiltless  of  tight-lacing.      However  that 
may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  men  and  women  differ,  though,  of  course^  vidi 
'\'ariations  of  degree,  in  their  manner  of  breathing.     All  physiologists,  so  bx 
as  I  know,  aiv  agreed  as  to  this,  and  ilr.  Behnke's  anecdote,  lefeired  to 
above,  which  we  are  assured  '•  has  the  i-ecommendation  of  being  stiietlj 
true."  shows  how  marked  the  difference  often  is,  for,  under  the  circomstanctt 
desci-ibeil.  it  must  be  as-sumed  tliat  the  male  and  female  "  Amazons  "  wen 
«lrcssed  in  ;ill  i-esiKvts  es:u-tly  alike. 

Mr.  liiMwne.  wlio  appe;ti"s  to  be  a-tonished  as  easily  as  the  friends  at 
Mr.  Peter  Magnus  woi-e  amused,  also  thinks  it  *■  curious "  that,  holding 
the  views  I  do  as  to  the  secondary  iuiportanee  of  lUapliragomtic  breathing 
I  should  yet  condemn  the  u,<e  of  stays  in  the  case  of  lady  vocalists. 
5Ir.  Browne  seems  to  argue:  "Either  you  must  allow  tliaphragmatic 
biviithing  to  lie  the  best,  or  it  is  absurd  to  prescribe  stays,  which  interf«e 

*  "Voice.  Sonf.  and  Siee^h."  By  Lennox  Biovn;  ond  Emil  B«hnke.  Seconl 
«Jiti^>n,  1»*4,  p.  JS*. 
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tluic  mode  of  rospimtioii,"  ]  reply  that  I  condemn  stays,  nofe  bfWftOBa 
By  Ax  the  diaplirsgiu,  but  liecause  Ihtvy  imniobilize  ihv  tont-r  ribK,  and  thus 
idar  Iho  oxpiuiMi>u  oT  tlio  e\usi  in  tho  \'cry  part  where,  iu  tbo  case  of 

it  is  most  important  tbat  it  should  be  teaat  restricted. 
The  lost  oouot  in  the  indictmviil  is  thnt  I  prvfow  beratical  doctrine  as  to 
continuituce  of  vocti\  trniiiiii^  durio};  tlie  period  of  "  brenk."  Mr.  Browne 
libtly  reminds  me  that,  "  uai  potiaessiiig  magical  knowledgo  or  teaching: 
w»,"  I  haro  no  right  "to  offer  even  a  qualified  opinion"  on  that 
bint.  So  scornful,  indeed,  is  this  eminent  mnaciaQ  and  distinguished 
lior  of  my  poor  opiiuou,  that  ho  has  not  oven  token  the  traublo  to  tinder- 
ad  it.  I  have  on  wveral  previous  oocawons  expreiwcd  my  vievrsso  plwnly 
to  put  it  mildly  " — 1  vun  t«e  no  oxcuse  for  Mr.  Ui-owu»'»  miarepre- 
itation  of  tb«m.  With  all  humility  I  vcnturo  to  invite  his  iwrticukr 
ttentioQ  to  the  words  which  I  used  iu  speaJcing  of  the  matter  in  (juegtion. 
I  said  tliat  "  Uiere  i*  uo  reaitori  why  training,  iritAiii  c-r/'iui  limiLi ami  uiuUr 
tOrkt  BttptTviawti  liy  a  comjtrlent  ftrr»oti,  i^hoiild  not  be  carried  on  when  th» 
voice  is  in  the  tmnntion  stage  of  ite  dorelopmont  from  cliitdhood  to 
adolescence."*  I  expressly  nddcd  that  this  theaa  held  good  only  as  a  general 
rule,  to  whirh  tliKre  might  Im  many  Individual  HXcepLionK.  Is  a  guarded 
opinion  of  this  kind  to  be  ovcrboi-uc  by  a  genernl  appeal  to  a  ''muw  of 
experience  of  choir-teachere  and  choir-singors,"  which  simply  does  not  touch 
tlie  point  at  asvw  l  The  quustion  to  which  Mwunf.  Browne  uud  Behtike 
iuvitcd  «  wply  WAS  the  following: — "  Do  you  consider  it  safe  for  u  boy  to 
continue  auufiiuf  while  hia  voice  is  breaking  J"  I  should  myself  havi? 
an.iwered  this  question  with  an  emphatic  Xo.  I  entirely  Bi^ree  with  Sir 
John  Htiiiner,  Dr.  bridge,  and  the  rith<]r  eminent  choir-ma.<itera  cited  by  Mr. 
Bron'uo,  that  "persisteuce  in  singing  throughont  tbo  period  of  change" 
would  l>e  likely  to  ilamiige  the  roico.  Thn  i|ireHtion  ahoidd  have  been,  '•  I>o 
yon  rauHidor  il  safe,  na  it  rfaerai  rule,  for  a  boy  to  continue  training  while 
his  voice  is  cAwvjiitg  i "  The  word  "  brenldug  "  in  Messrs.  Browne  and  Belmke'fi 
irircuUr  w  distinctly  (}ue«t ion-b^^iig.  All  ^-oicesdo  not  hi'eak — I'.-r.,  become 
croukinft  "I'd  quavering — when  ihej"  change;  such  &»  do  .vhonlil  ho  allowed 
to  rest  till  tho  balance  of  power  is  i-ostorod  in  tho  disorgnnixfd  |>\rts.  Again, 
fr*titit»fj  is,  in  my  vit?w,  quite  a  difft-reut  thing  from  »i,>ijiuij.  Tlie  training 
of  a  ehiinging  voico  should  be  directe^l  to  the  fitmiUurizttig  of  tho  rocnl  cords 
with  tbo  novel  adjustments  that  oi-c  gi-adually  l>ecoming  necee-'SLrr,  nml  tu 
the  Rtrengtbening,  by  ver>'  gontlti  exi-n-ine,  of  (ho  Iwver  tones  lliut  aiw 
gmdually  bt'ing  acquired,  the  up]jer  ones  that  are  lost  being,  as  it  were, 
wewled  out  of  tho  vocal  gardeu.  The  kind  of  exercise  of  the  voice  which  I 
mean  is  strictly  analogous  to  tluit  of  a  violinist,  who  in  conraleivcenee  from 
illn«Mrt  fthould  pi-uctise  u  little  from  day  to  dny  to  keep  bis  band  in.  The 
difl'erenct-  between  cni-efuUy  regulatc-d  jmictitx  of  this  kind  and  "  peiisistence  " 
mj)laytN</  would,  I  should  bavo  thought,  huve  b««tt  obvious  to  eveiy  intelli- 
gent pemon. 

Tbo  system  which  T  advocate  has  never,  no  far  as  I  know,  been  trieil  on  a 
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large  scale,  and  therefore  such  "  teaching  experience  "  as  now  exists  caa  ban 
little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  am  able  to  point  to  poeitiTe  renilts 
of  the  most  encouraging  kind  in  the  case  of  several  fine  singers  with  wboa 
I  am  acquainted,  whose  roices  were  carefully  trained  and  moderately 
exercised  during  the  change.  That  voices  have  been  imrtrievably  mined  1^ 
being  used  "  without  mitigation  or  remorse  "  during  that  period  is  past  afl 
question,  but  who  can  say  how  many  have  been  lost  by  the  opposite  jdan  t 
The  eminent  choir-master  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Browne  should  be  asked  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  young  voices,  "  musical  as  ia  Apollo's 
lute,"  which  it  is  their  business  to  cultivate,  become  permanently  "  harsh  and 
crabbed  "  after  puberty ;  and  why,  of  the  thousands  entrusted  to  their  care, 
such  an  infinitesimal  proportion  ever  comes  to  adult  perfection.  I  commend 
these  questions  to  their  serious  consideration. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Moaxu:.  MAOKBrnx. 
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A  NARRATIVE. 

IV. 
The  Going  Dow.t  of  the  Suh. 

THAT  hot-weather  was  one  of  the  hottest  and  happiest  which  I 
spent  in  India.  It  was  my  first  year  in  independent  charge  of 
a  District,  with  the  endless  interests  of  the  position  intensified  by 
youthj  and  still  unblunted  by  wont.  It  was  passed  too  in  the  closest 
interconrse  with  a  man  marked  out  by  his  talents  for  a  brilliant 
career,  and  by  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  for  intimate  and  enduring 
friendship. 

Arthur  Ayliffe  had  held  his  treasury  and  jail  in  1857  with  eighty 
policemen,  and  the  half-dozen  sporting  riSes  of  his  District  staff, 
against  three  succesaive  bands  of  mutineers,  each  of  whom  out- 
numbered his  little  force  tenfold.  A  Companionship  of  the  Bath  and 
quick  promotion  were  his  legitimate  rewards.  While  still  a  young 
magistrate  he  found  himself  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  six  western 
Districts  of  the  Lower  Ganges,  stretching  from  the  swamps  of  the 
Hugli  to  the  forests  and  moantains  which  separate  Bengal  from  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  population  of  this  wide  tract  amounted  to 
about  seven  millions — a  great  diversity  of  races,  with  the  astute 
Hindu  at  the  one  end,  and  the  primitive  abonginal  tribes  at  the 
other. 

During  several  years  Ayliffe  won  golden  opinioM  1^  calming  down 
the  excitement  which  a  local  rising  of  the  hill  people  in  1855  had  left 
behind.  But  on  the  passing  of  the  famous  series  of  Codes,  the 
Calcutta  Secretariat  worked  itself  into  a  fervour  for  legislative  sym- 
metry against  which  he  set  his  face.  In  one  of  his  protests  against 
applying  a  uniform  procedure  to  races  in  widely  different  stages  of 
human  society,  he  was  held  to  have  gone  beyond  the  decorous  limits 
of  official  remonstrance.  No  public  scandal  followed.  The  too  out* 
spoken  Commissioner  merely  found  it  expedient  to  take  furlough. 
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Oa  bis  return  he  was  gasetted  to  the  JuUge«tup  erf'  the   OistTiet  a 
which  I  was  then  serving' — one  of  the  six  formerly  in  hJa  charge. 

He  swallowed  the  piU  iu  silence.  In  those  da^  a  Diatoict  Jqdg^ 
ship,  which  is  now  rightly  recogoized  as  an  iiuportonl  poet  dprnapdhig 
a  special  tnuning  and  no  mean  capacity,  was  held  in  small  esteen. 
The  District  Judges  were  for  the  most  port  heavy  oldi'riy  genttemm, 
who  had  not  made  their  mark  in  the  more  active  braoches  of  tin! 
atlministration.  To  this  rule  there  were  indeed  hrilUoiit  ejcoeptiaB&. 
But  generally  speaking,  the  abUtr  men  regarded  tlie  office  oa  aii  unavoid- 
nljle  lialL  in  their  protnuUou  from  illagiatrato  of  a  Dtstnct  to  Cotninia- 
sioner  of  a  Division  ;  or  a.s  a  loeas  pemttntia-  for  a  ComniisnoiM>r  who 
had  had  a  differ(>iico  with  the  Govemment.  or  made  a  mistake,  la 
Ayliffe'a  case  the  Service  felt  some  indignntion,  an  the  GovenimeiiC 
soon  afterwnnLs  fonnd  itself  constrained  to  relax  the  nnifomitj  of  thr. 
Codes  lo  which   he  had   het-n  sacritict^,      But  th«*   -  ' 

brotlier  officers  foil  Hat,  AytifFe  himself  seeming  quit>.-  < 
change,     lie  went  to  work  on  his  jndtctal  duties  as  keenly  as  if  b* 
had  giv>-n  np  any  thought  of  higher  advancement,  8a\*e  tfatr  huindliiw 
promotiuu  by  seniority  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  judge's  house  was  an  imposing  white  edifioft.  with  pilhral 
veroodas  aiKl  a  Hat  roof,  in  the  middle  of  an  ext4-*Q«ivi*  nnenclosKl 
patk  doited  with  ancient  trees.  A  long  avenue  led  acru«ii  tiie  parcheJ 
sward  to  the  judge's  gai'den,  which  was  separated  from  Lha  main  paik 
by  a  public  road.  This  gardeu,  the  vvurk  of  a  line  of  judgit^s  during 
a  hundred  yearn,  >vas  the  one  ptrreuulally  gnren  e[Kit  in  oar  aoi 
station.  In  the  good  old  days  of  John  Company,  when  tfae>  Dtsthd 
officers  freely  ii>ied  the  jail  labour,  gangs  of  priaoneis  had  eacarateda 
broad  wiudiug  piece  uf  water  wtiich  oxpanded  almost  to  tiw  dignity  nf, 
a  lake.  Its  cool  depths  aud  green  nhady  mnrgin  fomied  a 
swimmiug  bath  of  singular  lit^uly.  Artificial  hoUows  sappUcd 
beds  fur  u  luxuriance  uf  gay  tluwi^rs,  and  were  screened  from  the 
winds  by  blossoming  shrubs  aud  rather  closely  planted  tn«&  The  mad 
dug  out  for  the  lake  had  been  erected  eighty  yeara  ago  Into  a  V- ' 
now  clothed  with  an  orange-grove,  and  atoDce  snggestong  The  . 
in  New  College  garden  at  Oxford.  From  the  arbonr  on  its  « 
one  looked  across  the  undulating  country'  to  where  the  sun  set 
the  western  hills.  The  further  end  of  the  spacious  garden  hwl 
walled  off  for  the  station  graveyard — the  6rst  English  grare  ban: 
been  dng  for  the  little  daughter  of  a  judge  at  the  end  of  thv 
cento  ry. 

In  our  small  station  each  offioer  had  a  house  assigned  to  bim  far 
custom.     The  judge's  hoiis*.*,  the  magistrate's  house,  u'  " 
bungalow,  wen;  from  time  immemorial  n'Oted  by  a  ^ ...   „ 
officers  whose  names  they  bore.     Indeed,  they  appeared  even  in  th^ 
survey  maps  under  those  unchangeable  deaiguattons.  My  dwelling,  tfa« 
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magistrate's  house,  was  fallen  into  disre]>Atr,  aiid  that  y^ar  tho  land- 
lord, on  commeuctng  the  aunual  patching  up^  found  the  li(4nis  which 
supported  the  heavy  tint  roof  compIt*t(>ly  tunnfUod  out  lay  whi1«  anta. 
This  meant  foar  mouths  in  Mic  hands  of  tho  workinen.  and  the  judge 
kindly  offleiTHi  mo  (|nartiT8  during  tho  glow  prooees  of  nvroofing.      It 
pwas  not.  considered  quit«  regular  for  rhr>  jndg'>  and  magistrate  to  live 
^together,  as  tkei  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  a  Disti-ict  at  that  time 
often  came  into  collision.     But  no  one  else  had  a  honse  with  sufficient 
■spare  room  to  talte  me  in,  m  my  hens  and  ducks  and  guinea-fowls 
were  driven  over  to  Aylitfe's  ponltry-y^ard,  and  I  took  np  my  abode 
with  my  friend. 

It  was  alrogrthor  a  hachelor  station.  None  of  the  thre«*  Civilians 
was  a  roarrit^  man.  tiio  doctor  wad  a  widower,  and  tlte  wife  of  the 
District  Super! ntriident  of  Poliou  had  gone  to  England  with  h<^r 
children.  Thv  hot  winds  set  in  oarly  like  a  consuming  tire.  The 
Uu^  double  windows  stood  ojien  all  uight,  and  were  shut  up  tight  in 
the  early  morning;  the  heav}'  Venetian  doors  outside  the  glass  doing 
their  beat  to  hpnnetically  seal  the  interior  from  the  glare  and  heat. 
We  had  to  start  fur  our  gallop  by  live  o'clock,  or  not  get  it  at  all 
except  at  the  risk  of  a  snnstroke.  The  courts  and  public  offices 
opened  at  seven,  and  clost^d  for  the  day  U-fore  noon.  Then  each  man 
dixn'e  swiftly  through  the  furnace  of  shimmering  air  to  his  darkened 
and  silent  home.  A  lingering  hntfa  and  a  languid  breakfast  brought 
the  hot  hours  to  one  o'clock.  The  slow  combustion  of  the  snttbcating 
afternoon  was  endured  somehow  under  the  punka,  with  the  help  of 
the  endless  bundles  of  papers  in  one's  office-box,  read  by  chance 
rays  which  fiercely  forced  an  entrance  through  every  chink  in 
the  doable  windows  of  glass  and  wood.  About  six.  we  all  met  at  the 
rnqnotto  court,  whoae  high  wall  by  that  time  cost  a  sufficient  shadow. 
A  cooplo  of  four-handed  games  (the  doctor  was  grown  too  stout  to  ploy) 
left  as  streaming  at  evory  pore,  and  marking  at  each  step  n  damp  foot- 
print through  our  tennis  shoes  on  tho  pavement.  Tht-n  tho  delicious 
plunge  in  the  swimming  bath  in  the  Judge's  fiarden  I  tho  one  moment 
of  frcKhne.4s  looked  forward  to  throughout  the  long  exhansting  day- 
A  cheroot  and  an  iced  drink,  as  we  lay  fanned  by  the  servants  on 
long  chairs  at  the  top  of  Th.«  Miiunt — and  presently,  almost  in  a 
minute,  the  sun  hful  once  more  hidden  h'w  malignant  face,  and  the 
blinding  ^lai-e  of  day  had  given  place  to  the  ^tilling  stillness  of  night. 

Oqr  house  entertained  on  two  evenings  a  week,  and  we  Dsually 
dined  out  two  other  evenings  with  whist  afterwards,  and  a  modest 
pool  at  loo  on  Saturday  nights  to  give  vent  to  the  doctor's  Irish 
enei-gies.  Sometimes  we  passed  a  domestic  edict  not  to  dine  till  the 
thermometer  fell  to  ninety-five  degrees,  and  waited  till  past  nine 
o'clock  without  seeing  the  mercury  sink  to  that  point.  But  the  life 
ras  full  of  compensottans.     In  the  Urst  place,  an  Englishmaa  enjoys 
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capital  health  in  the  hot  vreatlicr,  if  still  Toung  ftnd  not  afmid  of 
exercitie,  ami  with  plenty*  o£  irork.  I  was  liring,  moreover,  with 
perhnpti  thL>  most  cbaruiiti^r  aad  accompUtshtkl  man  to  tlu?  St<rvic«. 
AyliBtfs  resources  of  conipauiouBhip  witb  luuihauatible.  His  uofiul- 
iug  chevrfulavsK  and  sweet  courtesy  of  umsuer  were  in  themeelTM 
aaEKcieutly  pK-asaat.  But  it  wan  rather  his  quick  and  ^'eauin* 
sympathy  with  oiil>'s  owa  small  otlbrta  and  iaterc^to  that  eodeiuvd  iiiui 
in  daily  life.  Cue  Bomehuw  felt,  also,  ia  the  presence  of  a  grMi 
rewrve  of  force. 

Uis  luaiiy-coloured  but  pithy  talk  made  the  breakfast  oheroot  a 
delightful  episode  in  the  long  hot  day.  After  dinner,  when  wo  we» 
alone  and  not  reading  or  playing  che»«,  we  hui  our  cane  chain 
taken  up  to  the  tlat  roof.  There,  in  the  starlight,  he  would  poor 
forth  those  stores  of  inoimiTe  practical  ab3en*ntiun  and  flashes  of 
perception  which  have  since  earned  for  Iiim  a  forenioat  ptac«i  araong 
Indian  Governors  and  thinkers  of  our  day.  Oa  one  evening  he  wait 
the  experienced  and  eagacioos  administrator,  with  his  mind  fall  of  the 
complex  problems  of  Indian  rub*.  On  anoiJier,  he  was  the  philojvjphef 
ritting  reflective  on  the  river-hank,  and  watching  with  calm  but 
friendly  eyes  the  stream  of  ancient  races  and  religions  and  instilu- 
tioDH  afi  it  flowed  past. 

The  story  of  the  Miasbnary'it  new  peasant  settlement  interested 
hifflt  and  led  to  on  intimacy  between  the  two  men.  Indeed,  thir 
character  of  '-Trafalgar"  Jfeufi'las  appealed  in  a  special  manner  alilt*' 
to  the  practical  and  the  speculative  side  of  Ayliffe's  nature.  The  Old 
ilissionari-  had  n-ached  a  serene  region  beyond  the  pi^rturbations  of 
dogma.  We  were  to  find  loo,  daring  that  hot  weather,  that  his  was 
a  calm  of  «oul  which  no  earthly  agitation  could  ruffle — neither  the 
fnistration  of  long-cherished  hopes,  nor  the  bitterness  of  UeserUou, 
nor  sharp  physical  ]>ain.  For,  as  the  scorching  end  of  April  melti^l' 
into  a  fiury  ^tay,  a  great  calamity  befell  oar  aged  friend.  It  a|>peAred 
that  the  glare  and  hot  winds  which  he  faced  while  portioning  out  tbe 
new  village  lands,  must  have  hastened  the  failure  of  eyesight  that  liad 
been  going  ou  for  t^veral  years.  The  first  day  I  looked  ia  at  bis 
cott^e  after  hiti  return.  I  found  him  at  his  library  table,  t^e  mona 
script  of  his  beloved  liictionary  spread  before  him,  and  his  bawl 
noting  ou  the  head  of  his  little  Janghtor,  who  was  sitting  on  a  at. 
by  his  side. 

"  It  all  seeius  very  faint  to  me,"  he  said  with  an  air  of  piunrd 
perpte.\ily ;  "  can  thv  ink  have  faded  so  soon  't  " 

1  glanced  at  the  written  slips,  neatly  paated  by  the  isealons  girlt 
Hngers  on  the  sheets  of  yi-llow  paper.     They  read  as  clear  oa  befi 
The  little  daughter  looked  up  wistfully  at  me  for  a  moment,  t 
threw  her  arms   round  her   father's  neck,   comnilsirely   kiasing  hi 
dimmed  eyes,  and  chuking  wiih  pent-up  sobs. 
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Oar  good  doctor  attond^xl  Iiiiu  with  an  anxiouo  ktndiipss  that  tried, 
perhiips  not  altogether  in  vain,  Ut  inukc  up  for  tiis  hick  of  ophthalmic 
wii'nce.  He  told  us  fmm  tho  first,  however,  that,  so  for  as  ha 
midpntaod  the  case,  it  was  a  hopeless  one — atrophy  of  the  nerves  of 
vision.  Tlio  judge,  oti  the  pi-etext.  of  a  rather  atnbbom  ear-ache, 
caaphi  while  Hlet-pinj;  close  oiidof  the  pnnlca.  aent  for  a  specialist 
from  CalcnMa.  The  fnnions  SHi-geon,  afrer  dotn^  what  was  needfnl 
for  AyiilTo,  mnde  a  careful  exnminafcion  of  the  Mi?sionary's  eyes.  His 
report  coiiHrmed  onr  worst  fears.  By  that  time  Mr.  Douglas  could 
only  distinguish  day  from  night,  or  a  bright  moving  flame,  nnd  the 
profe.>*Rnr  informed  us  (hat  no  change  for  the  better  luiiBt  be  hoped 
for.      Ne«t  morning  Ayliffe  gently  told  the  truth  to  the  old  man. 

In  the  afrernoon  I  went  to  eit  with  our  stricken  frifud.  A  dust 
storm,  bringing  U«  torrt-nt  of  rain,  had  cooled  the  air,  but  Ihe  sun 
had  broken  out  again  with  an  lusufterablc  radiance.  The  Old 
Missionary  wag  sitting  as  before  at  hiH  table,  which,  however,  had 
been  drawn  clos*-  to  the  window.  One  of  hia  hands  played  in  his 
Httle  girl's  hair,  with  the  other  he  tunted  from  time  to  time  the 
written  sheets  before  him.  which  he  was  never  again  to  see.  Bat  on 
his  fiu*  rested  a  i>erfect  sereniiy,  and  his  eyes,  in  which  no  outward 
chaogtj  could  be  disKx-med,  turned  to  me  with  their  old  beam  of 
benevolent  welcome.  As  I  looked  at  him  there,  surrounded  W  the 
great  unliuished  work  of  his  life,  the  work  which  no  man  but  him&elf 
could  oompletej  and  from  which  he  was  now  shut  out  for  ever,  I  felt 
as  if  any  {>oor  commonplace  of  consolation  that  1  could  offer  would 
choke  rae  in  the  utterance.  ITie  doubh*  windows,  strangely  enough 
on  such  a  glaring  afternoon,  had  been  thrown  wide  open.  1  sat  for 
some  moments  in  silence,  with  my  heart  too  foil  for  speech,  while  he 
k>aked  mildly  out  into  th.>  intolerable  sunshine. 

1  could  only  press  his  hand  and  stammer  some  words  of  deepest 
sorrow. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  friend,"  he  said  with  a  gentle  smile,  "  you 
do  not  know  how  much  remains  to  me.  I  thank  my  merdful  Maker," 
he  continued,  unconsciously  riiising  his  sightless  eyes  to  heaven. 
''  since  He  has  been  pleased  to  ludo  from  me  the  foce  of  man,  and  all 
His  lesser  creatures,  that  He  has  graciously  left  m©  His  first  work  of 
creation.  His  b.:nutiful  gift  of  light." 

We  soon  found  that  this  wns  no  momentary  exaltation  of  the  mind, 
tut  a  fixed  and  calm  content.  At  first  we  hoped  that,  with  the 
willing  help  of  Att-vn,  tho  uwistaut  nmgtstrat.^  (and  a  Boden  scholar, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  in  his  Oxford  days),  tho  dictionary  might  go  on. 
Indeed,  Ayliffe  had  a  few  sheets  put  in  type  in  Calcutta.  On  their 
srrival  it  wnn  pathetic  to  sec  the  delight  with  which  the  venerable 
jiclmlar  pH»s*.'d  his  (inger-tips  across  their  smooth  surface,  and  then 
acro«a  the  niniplod  coarse  {wgcs  of  ycUow  country  paper  on  which  the 
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slips  of  the  Boparate  words  were  posted,      tiat  &  fortnight  of  di»- 
appoiuting  effort:  made  it  clear  that  tbeir  rensioa  inrolved  a  know-, 
ledgo  of  tliQ  bill  language  whicli  lln-  Old  Ullssionnry  alone  posensni 
It.  was  a  labour  altogetlier  beyond  the  rnrt*  hours  of  leisure  which  tlit>^ 
dftily  grinding  at  tlii^  ofUcial  mill-stouea  ixllowod  to  any  of  ns.     Hv^f 
Missianan'  was  himself  th<^  firflt  to  come  to  this  oonclnston,  aod  br  ^ 
beggipd  AfliflTti  to  go  to  no  farthtr  extM-uftt  in  printing.      Then,  for  ■ 
timi-,  we  trii-d  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  ma1.t**r.    Bat  erooinga&er 
evening  wo  found  th^  blind  wliite-hain-d  schiilar  at  his  wrtting'tsble. 
in  tlio  6orce  glare  of  the  sinking  nun,   witJi  his  long  silky  Sogm 
trnvfilling  over,  alternately,  the  smooth  proof-shecta  and  the  nueven 
yellow  manuscript. 

By  d<'grcea  he  made  it  e-asy  for  his  friends  to  talk  on  the  snlgect. 
He  had  peacefully  accepted  the  fact  that  the  finishing  of  hin  belond 
work  wa.1  not  for  him  in  tliis  world.      But  he  seemM  to  look  on  ii* 
completion  as  merely  delayed.      He  never  suggested  any   means  for 
carrying  it  out^  although  every  now  and  then  there  came  to  the  so 
a  still  expectation  and  quiet  tniat  that  the  work  would  be  dmie.     Od» 
evening  he  said  with  a  smile :  "  After  all,  I  have  but  pk>Ufched  np 
new  Geld,  and  put   the  seed  in   the  furrows.      Wlien  the   harvest 
ready,  the  Lord  will  send  the  ivaper  into  the  harvest.' 

As  Aylifle  and  I  rodu  home  afterwords,  X  could  not  help  comminkU 
ing  on  this  curious  ouuHdenve  in  a  fruition  which  now  oecmed 
hopeless. 

"Leave  Kow,''  Ayliflo  quietly  answered — 

"  Lmvo  Now  fnr  dogM  uul  ape«, 
Man  ha»  Fvr>c*ct." 

"I  wonder,"  I  went  on,  "if  that  clever  yonng  Brahnmn  whoa  I 
heard  preaching  in  the  forest  will  be  of  any  use:  I  bear  he  u  coaniag 
in  from  the  new  village  to  headquarters,  to  help  the  misBioniuy  ia  his 
current  duties." 

*'If  the  Brahman  has  fibre  in  him,"  replied  Ayliffe,  '^fao  mi^l^  bf 
the  prop  of  this  man's  old  age.      Yet  who  knows?     A   youth   whu 
starta  life  with  such  a  wrench  away  from  the  order  of  things  around 
htm  as  is  implied  by  conversion,  may  haTi>  strango  oscillations  be&m 
he  Teaches   true   equilibrinm  or  poise.     Ho  will  help  no  donbt   inJ 
the  school  and  religions  services,  and  in  giving  out  medicines  to  Uaoj 
Bok.     Bat  a  task  tike  the  dlcticmary  is  not  to  be  acoompliith*^  by  any ' 
impnlse>  of  emotion  :  only  by  long  and  steadfast  labour." 

I  am  afraid  that   the  symiMthy  which  vn  fait  fhr  the 
scholar,  on  the  break-down  of  his  magnum  optu  vheai  so  n«ar 
pletion,  has  somewhat  obscured,  in  this  narrative,  th«  daily  rc: 
his  life.      It  was  not  the  tradition  of  the  Serrictt  in  Lcnrer  Br:.,_.  ... 
take  any  vivid  interest  in  the  details  of  miasaon  woik.     A.  fric-ndh- 
snbscriptioQ   which  compromised  no  one.  and  a  few  kindlj  mmb 
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when  preoiding  at  the  annnal  distribution  of  prices  in  the  nussion 
school,  repreaeiited  oar  titnioiit  connection  with  prosel^'tizitig'  enter- 
prise. The  jud^e.  us  the  senior  civilian,  read  prayen»  officially  in  the 
circuit  house  on  Strndaj  afternoons :  to  have  attended  thu  miitsiou 
church  would  hare  stmok  us  as  an  odd,  and  indeed  rather  aju  irre- 
gular, prooeeUing.  Bat  the  things  of  which  we  knew  so  little  still 
forincd,  as  they  had  formed  for  forty  years,  the  staple  work  of  the  Old 
HisidoDary's  day. 

In  the  early  morning  Itis  daughter  led  liim  round  the  dilapidated 
Ssh-pond  to  the  little  ohspel  on  the  opposite  side;  and  there  the 
white  bead,  erect  above  the  desk,  repeated  from  memory  the  familiar 
Horning  Prayers  in  Ben^^  to  a  small  gathering;  of  the  mission 
servaots,  a  few  women,  and  some  of  the  school  children.  From  the 
chapel  he  went  direct  to  the  adjoining  school-honso.  The  pn|ul%  of 
whom  the  majority  wei'e  non- Christiana,  had  already  assembled,  a 
hondnMl  and  thirty  strong,  in  thn-e  long  rooms,  opening  one  into  the 
other.     When  Mr.  l>nigla.<t  stood  np  at  his  table  they  all  joined  in  a 

igali  hymn,  followed  by  a  mry  short  pmyer  and  a  chapter  from  the 
jospels-  The  swiular  work  of  the  day  then  began.  Mr.  Ikmglas 
iad  always  aimed,  not  at  ambitious  8tandArd.s   of  instruction,   bat 

ler  to  make  the  work  of  education  self-acting  among  his  people, 
wid  independent  of  extraneous  aid.  Children  of  every  faith  were 
welcome  :  the  clever  ones  rose  to  be  pupil-teachers  ;  and  the  best  of 
tbeee,  without  distinction  of  creed,  were  in  due  time  draAjed  into  a 
normal  class,  in  which  they  received  a  practical  training  as  school- 
masters. 

In  this  way  he  obtained  a  highly  qualified  ataif  for  his  own  central 
school.  He  was  also  enabled  to  send  out  a  constant  stream  of  men 
on  whose  moral  character  and  intellectual  ability  he  could  thoroughly 
^rely,  to  about  thirty  village  schools  whi<^  ho  had  set  up  among  the 
Christian  population  throughout  the  District  and  in  tho  hill  country. 
The  system  was  self-supporting.  The  foes  in  the  central  school  more 
than  defrayed  its  own  expenses.  The  eldiM's  of  thH  outlying  Christian 
villagt-B,  in  which  a  teacher  had  been  established,  levied  a  monthly 
dole  in  money  and  rice  for  his  maintenance.  The  surplus  fees  from 
the  central  station  school  supplemented  these  allowances  in  tbe  poorer 
hamlets. 

The  Old  Missionary's  custom  was  to  plant  out  a  teacher — who  was 

□sually,  nlthoQ^h  not  always,  a  catechist  as  well — in  a  backward  tract, 

and  to  maintain  him  until  he  gathered  together  a  group  of  pupils, 

koften  under    no   bet-ter  shelter  than  a  spreading  banian-tree.     By 

degreies  the  villagers  began  to  take  a  pride  in  watching  their  children 

..being  taught,  set  up  a  mat  hut  for  a  school-house,  and  provided  for 

le  subsistence  of  the  master.     The  Missionary  then  withdrew  his 

'grant,  and  applied  the  money  to  planting  out  a  new  school  elsewhere. 
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He  held  that  education  slioald  not  be  expected  to  pay  its  wa;,  it 
starting,  among  people  who  hod  never  known  its  Talae,  and  that  thii 
was  a  case  in  which  the  supply  mnst  create  the  demand.  I  bdiafe 
that  some  anch  worda  of  his,  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  a  qaarter 
of  a  centmy  before  wilh  the  fJovcmor-Goneral  on  hia  ExceJJpncy'* 
prop^ress  through  tbd  District,  gavo  ri&f  to  the  similar  UuTfniment 
instiLutiona  for  backward  tracts,  long  knonn  aa  the  Lord  Ancklaoii 
schoc>l8. 

Not  withstanding  his  blindness,  the  venerable  instmctor  etil)  gftTF> 
two  hours  in  the  early  morning  to  his  ti-aining  class  of  teachers,  eacl^ 
youth  in  which  was  to  him  not  only  a  chosen  pnpiJ,  b\it  a  belof«d 
yoQug  friend.  He  also  ki>pt  what  seemed,  for  so  gentle  a  nature,  a 
marvellously  finn  hand  on  tho  general  discipline.  Indeed.  DQd«*r  his 
sanction,  the  hoad-mastftr  used  the  rod  with  a  freedom  unkaown  in 
the  neighbouring  Govornmeat  school. 

Ono  morning,  as  he  pocitd  slowly  i-ound  the  shadi>d  margin  of  the 
fish-pond  for  a  little  cjcerctse,  leaning  on  my  arm,  with  thu  hum  from 
his  school-houso  Pilling  the  still  air.  I  ventured  to  iu>k  why  he  laid  so 
much  HtrtufH  on  leaching,  as  compaiied  with  the  preaching  n  bich  formed 
the  popnlar  idea  of  a  missionary's  work. 

•■  T  hope,"  he  said,  quietly,  "that  while  I  do  the  one  1  bav*-  iiu 
left  the  other  undone.  In  the  days  of  my  strength  I  i?poko  daily  to 
the  peopk>,  and  now  the  catechista  stride  faithfully  with  them  in 
baxaars  And  villages.  But  I  hare  never  forgotten  John  Lnwrv^neoV 
parting  words  to  me  when  he  pass^  through  Calcutta  on  hick-leare. 
in  1810 :  *  The  only  way  that  will  bring  the  natives  to  truer  and  moM 
enlightened  ideas  is  the  gradual  prepress  of  education.  The  iitu>nipts 
to  change  the  faith  of  the  adult  population  have  hitherto  faili'U,  anAi 
will,  I  am  afraid,  continue  to  fail."  '* 

"  But,"  I  interpoaedf  "  is  not  our  State  edncation  doing  thttt  ou  a 
larger  scale  ?  " 

"I  greatly  fear,"  he  replied,  "that  it  is  not.  Your  State  ed 
tlon  has  started  as  a  r«action  againH  three  principles,  « hicb,  alth' 
they  hare  been  pushed  too  far  in  India,  ar^'  fundami'Utal  nt-tnlfi 
human  naturu — the  principle  of  dhscipliue,  the  principle  of  religion,  the 
principle  u[  cuntcutment.  The  old  indigL-nous  sclioola  carriui  punish- 
ment to  thi.*  verge  of  torture.  Your  Govemm(.'nt  schools  pride  tbest- 
•elves  in  having  almost  done  away  with  the  rod,  and  in  doe  tim 
you  will  havo  on  your  hands  a  race  of  yonng  men  who  have  |^^w 
up  without  duicipUne.  The  indigenous  schools,  and  tttill  mure 
Dative  colleges,  made  religion  too  much  the  staple  of  instrudioa  ia 
most  parts  of  India:  in  many  provinces  cx>muicncing  tbeir  dnv'H  work 
by  chanting  a  long  invocation  to  the  Sun,  or  somo  other  detty.  while 
every  boy  began  his  exercise  by  writing  tbe  name  of  Gancsa  at  tiie 
top.    Your  (jovemment  Bchoola  take  credit  for  osteatationsly  Abstain 
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from  religious  teacliuig  of  uiy  sort,  and  in  due  time  you  vill  have 
on  your  hands  a  tace  of  young  men  wlio  have  grown  np  in  the 
public  non-recoguitiou  of  a  Ood,  The  iudigenouB  schools  educated 
the  working  and  tntditig  classes  for  the  natural  business  of  tlieir  lives, 
Vour  (joverumeiit  isohools  spur  on  every  clever  small  boy  with  scholar 
ships  and  muuey  allowmioes,  to  try  to  get  into  a  bijrger  school,  and  so 
throagli  many  bigger  schools,  with  the  stimulus  of  bigg^-r  scbolarshipK, 
to  a  University  degree.  In  dut>  tame  you  will  have  on  your  hands  an 
overgrown  clerkly  gt-neration,  whnra  you  have  trained  in  their  youth  to 
depend  on  Goverament  allowaucea  and  to  look  to  Government  ser- 
vici?,  but  whose  ndnit  ambttions  not  all  the  offices  of  the  Government 
woald  satisfy.  What,  an-  you  to  do  with  this  great  clever  elnss, 
forced  np  under  a  foreign  system,  withont  discipline,  without  con- 
tiOntjnent,  and  withont  a  God?" 

'Xlie  old  man  had  disongaged  his  arm  from  mint-,  and  was  slanding 
mot.tonleBS.  erect.,  with  his  siphtloss  eyes  looking  forth  from  thi-ir 
deep  socketa  into  space.  At  that  moment  it  Hashed  upon  me  what 
"Trafalgar"  Douglas  must  once  have  been. 

"The  day  will  come,"  ho  went  on,  as  in  a  reverie,  "when  your 
State  educators  will  bo  faco  to  face  with  the  results.  They  will  be 
forced  back  on  the  old  indigc-nous  schools  as  the  butp  founda- 
tion of  public  instruction  in  India.  They  will  find  out  that  races 
who  for  ages  have  borne  a  heavy  yoke  throughout  life,  cannot  be 
trained  up  without  discipline  in  their  youth.  They  will  also  dis- 
cover that  thf>  end  of  national  education  is  not  to  create  one  vast 
clerkly  clasa,  but  to  fit  all  clasfcs  for  their  natural  work.  Yon  will 
then,  1  suppose,  set  up  technical  schools,  to  do  in  some  manuor  what 
the  old  native  syEtem  of  the  hedge-school  and  the  hereditary  handi- 
craft did  in  too  excessive  a  measure.  The  Government  will  diiKem 
the  danger  of  millions  of  men  growing  up  in  a  discredit«*d  faith, 
and  it  will  piece  together  a  moral  text-book  to  take  the  place  of  a 
God.  1  shall  not  «« that  day,  I  know  not  how  its  difficulties  will  be 
meat,  nor  bow  the  great  changes  which  must  come  will  break  in  on 
our  misBionary  schools.  But  night  and  morning  i  pray  that  wisdom 
ma}'  be  given  to  our  rult^rs  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,  and  to 
do  righteousneas  to  this  wandering  people." 

After  an  eloquent  outburst  of  this  kind — and  such  outbursts  became 
more  frocjuent  as  his  blindnrss  more  and  more  pent  up  bis  nature 
mUiin  itself — the  old  man  would  have  a  period  of  profound  calm.  On 
that  particular  morning,  as  it  was  the  ftistival  ofn  Hindu  goddess,  and 
the  Coarts  wera  closed,  T  went  in  with  him  to  hisdispeusan'^ — -a  little 
room  in  hia  bungalow,  whore  ho  daily  prf-.scribpd  to  the  sick  at  the 
clotte  of  his  school  work.  I  believe  that  at  one  time  the  peoiilc 
Mocked  in  numbers  to  him,  and  that  he  even  conducted  surgical 
(fperations.      But  the  growing  popularity  of    the  atatiun    hospital, 
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BUpported  h^  local  aubfcrlptions  and  a  Govsnuoent  grant,  had  for 
wvernl  yoars  made  its  wards  the  centre  of  medical  relief.  Of  tiu> 
Boore  of  very  poor  women  and  children  who  &at  weariedly  oa  the  floor 
of  the  Mifleionary'a  veranda,  only  Iwo  or  throe  were  new  oaiwt. 
Most  of  thr  others  had  come  with  bottleB  to  be  refilled,  nsnally  with 
fever  mixture,  for  their  sick  folk  at  borne.  The  ngvd  practitiooer 
was  vfry  hIow  and  gentle  with  them,  and,  notwithstaading  faia  Ulind- 
nesB,  man^^  to  get  a  clear  knmvledge  of  each  applicant's  needs. 
A  native  compounder  wiado  up  the  prescriptiona  under  Iuk  ordeta, 
or  nrplcuiKhcd  the  pliials  and  ointment  hoxetf  irom  big  blue  bottles 
and  dclf  jars.  AVhen  the  last  of  his  patientn  had  deported,  tbe  ok) 
man  sat  silent  for  some  time. 

*•  I  tind,"  ho  at  length  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  that  my  minigtrations  are 
not  so  acceptable  as  they  once  were.  At  first,  when  preecribing 
medicine,  I  offered  up  in  each  case  a  short  prayer,  in  which  the  otfcer 
patients  joined.  This  gsre  them  great  confidence  in  tht^  remadiaa. 
Before  coming  hock  to  India  to  start  doctoring,  I  bad  hold  mnch  oom- 
mnnion  with  Edward  Irring,  and  for  years  I  need  the  lienediction  of 
Oil,  and  the  beautiful  order  for  Aiiuintiug  the  Sick  in  the  Itlorgj  of 
the  Catholic  ApostoUc  Church,  But  I  found  that  the  aowercra  in  the 
hill-country  and  the  old  natire  practitioners  of  the  border  emploj^Cid 
somewhat  similar  ceremonietf,  especially  in  the  application  of  oil.  Or 
rather,  the  people  did  not  disttnguish  between  their  incantations  ami 
my  prayers.  If  I  lost  a  man  from  fever,  the  widow  would  bitterly 
complain  that  her  huabmul  had  died  becauise  I  hsd  only  spoken  words, 
instead  of  administering  the  quinine-powder  nTapped  op  in  a  p&pcr 
with  the  prayer  written  on  it. 

*'  ^MiDD  the   hill-sorcerars  asked  me  for  my  secrets,  and    I   gare 
them  a  few  common  remedies,  they  thanked  me  politely.      Bat  tkejr 
went  away  and  told   the  villagers  that    I  was  very  deep,  as  T  kept  io 
myself  the  spells^  withont  which   the  drng^  were  merely  dead  earths. 
The  old  Hindu  practitjonera  of  the  border  country  were  worso,      For 
fcliey  said  that,  if  they  had  as  good  medksines  as  mine,  their  i;odi 
would  never  let  their  stck  people  die.     So  that  whenever  a  man  re*' 
covered,  the  Christian  drugs  got  the  credit ;  and  whenever  a  man  died, 
the  Chti^iifin  god  was  reviled.     I  could  not  goon  with  prayers  whiob 
to  the  liearers  were  only  a  more  cnnniog  magic     It  would  not  have 
been  honest;    Bnt  since  I  gave  than  np,  the  people  have  nort  bod 
same  confidence  in  my  practice,  and  go  to  the  Government,  hovpital 
instead,     lliey  say  that  the  medicines  there  are  administered  by  order 
of  the  Qneen,  and  so  do  not  require  farther  divine  aid  or  apeUs  wt 
any  sort." 

*'  T  can  well    understand  these   notions  among  the  hill  p^opld." 
remarked  ;  "  but  surely  your  Christian  converts  know  better.' 

"  Christian  converts,"  he  answered  sadly,  *'  remain,  like  other  pe 
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pretty  macli  wLul.  their  i*arlv  trainiog  bas  mwle  theio.  Ind«edj 
some  of  the  calechists  are  anxious  to  again  lue  the  prayera  wlieii 
pviog  tnediciiip.  It  bo  happens  that  the  ven-  first  ChrislUin  hjiuii 
ooitipu&ed  in  the  UengiUi  language  was  a  Htck-btfd  supplicatiuu. 
Only  yesterday  the  Brahmaa  preatzher,  whom  yoa  saw  in  onr  cold- 
weathiT  encampment,  was  urging  me  as  their  .spokesman  in  tlus 
matter.  He  is  a  godly  youth,  and  bnt  for  the  work  of  the  ne^v 
viUagr  I  had  hoped  to  send  biin  to  Calcatta  to  be  ordained  priest  on 
this  coming  Trinity  Sunday.  He  has  hehl  deacon's  orders  for  a  fall 
year.  1  pninttrd  ont  to  him  that  oar  Anglican  liturgy  does  not  provide 
for  the  use  of  prayers  in  the  adniinistratiQn  of  medicine.  He  respect- 
fully pled  the  precept  of  Saint  James,  and  1  refrained  from  further 
spoecli,  lest  I  should  be  a  disturber  of  his  faith.  His  mind  is  working 
in  many  diroctionti,  and  in  my  weoknesB  I  can  only  tmst  tbe  end 
to  God." 

Jnst  tiicn  wc  heard  a  light  Rtep  in  the  veranda,  and  his  little 
danghter  ran  round  from  another  room,  saying  with  a  luigb,  "  Have 
yon  forgotten  my  lessons  to-day,  dear  papa?  I  am  qnite  ready."  The 
old  man's  fao-  lost  its  look  of  care  in  a  moment,  as  he  took  her  small 
hand  in  bis.  and  we  went  into  the  library. 

Only  a  short  time  remained  tUl  their  break&at — the  Missionary 
kept  earlier  honr&  than  the  re.st  of  the  station,  finishing  his  long 
morning's  work  by  nine  iu  the  cold  weather,  and  its  still  mon-  numerous 
duties  in  the  aunimer  months  by  ten.  The  child  sat  down  on  a  low 
seat  at  her  father's  knee,  and  gravely  went  through  her  ta-tka.  She 
first  repeated  a  psalm  in  the  ngoroua  Scotch  metrical  version,  which 
shi*  had  committed  to  memory.  Then  she  did  her  geography,  pointing 
out  the  towns  of  Kurope  (which  she  had  also  learned  by  hearty  on  a 
map.  When  one  was  not  to  be  found  on  it,  she  got  her  father  to  guide 
her  to  its  portion.  Her  sweet  gratitude  and  quick  tact  made  the  old 
man  feel,  not\v)thstanding  his  hUnduess,  that  be  was  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  proot-ediugs.  He  Itatened  with  pride  as  she  read  out  her 
ohapter  of  history,  nsljing  ber  from  time  to  time  to  spell  the  more 
difficult  wonhi.  Before  doing  so  she  would  solemnlT  each  time  place 
the  book  on  his  knees,  face  downwards,  so  that  sbt*  oould  not  see  the 
page.  At  the  end  he  qufSttoned  her  on  Uie  whole  lessons  of  tl>e  day. 
The  anxious  child  had  leanied  everything  so  perfectly  that  her  hUud 
preceptor  was  not  allowed  for  a  moment  to  feel  bis  infirmity  a  hindrana* 
in  examining  her  in  the  books  which  hi-  conld  not  sec. 

Unlike  mosft  elderly  people  in  India,  the  Missionary  took  no  aflor- 
noon  sleep.  As  long  as  his  sight  lasted,  he  dnvoted  that  nndtstnrhed 
pause  in  the  day  to  bis  dictionary.  Now  that  this  work  had  been  with- 
drawn from  him,  ho  calmly  rearrangfd  his  hours  to  tbe  new  oonditinns 
imposed  on  his  life.  Instead  of  taking  up  the  current  work  of  the 
miaiuon  ofVer  breakfast,  as  his  practice  had  beeu.  be  gave  tJie  forenoon 
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to  his  datighter,  telling  her  old  stories  of  tbe  Sol  way  and  Scottish  border, 
while  alie  uat  beside  faini  and  sewed  ;  or  listening  to  her  rnadiog  alood 
whawvpr  girlish  book  she  was  engaged  on ;  and  indeed  occnsiooaHj" 
dtctnting  to  her  letters  to  his  friends.  It  was  a  verj'  little  hand  that 
dowly  traced  those  epistles,  in  which  tUemild  benevolence  and  exprriettce 
(if  age  conlrastKHl  qnaintly  with  the  largo  nnformed  writing  of  child- 
hood. After  a  two-o'clock  dinner  he  made  his  dnoghli^r  r<*tiro  lo  r\«t^ 
and  the  yoang  Brahman  preacher  came  to  him  with  the  reiwrta  flfwn 
the  outlying  schools  and  Christian  hamlets,  and  all  the  misoellaneovi 
work  of  the  mission. 

Much  of  the  old  man's  business  consiiited  in  settling  dispntes  of 
the  Christian  villagtre,  and  the  veranda  gradimlly  tilli*d  with  tt* 
liligftnts  and  their  witnesajes  as  the  afternoon  wore  on.  Frequently, 
too,  the  headmt^n  of  one  of  the  non-Christian  hill  tribes  wonid  arrire 
in  the  miswun  enclosnre  to  seek  his  advice,  or  lo  ask  him  to  dertd« 
their  diffwences.  Oroupa  of  them  might  be  »fen  smoking  patii-ntly 
nnder  his  mango  trees,  or  £IUng  their  pltchen  at  his  lotus-covered 
6ah])ond,  which  they  had  named  rather  prettily  in  their  hill  langnage, 
*'  The  Waters  of  Reconciliatioa."  The  calamity  lately  fallen  upon  hlui 
increased  rather  than  lessened  this  branch  of  his  work.  His  age  aad 
blindness  seemed  to  have  given  on  additional  sanctity  to  his  decidons. 

The  circumstance,  also,  that  his  doors  now  atood  wide  op*fn  all 
aftertiooD,  in  spite  of  the  outside  glare,  enabled  the  whole  body 
of  unlouken*  and  petitioners  to  watch  each  succeBsive  case  till  thdr 
own  turn  came.  It  was  indeed  a  striking  sight,  ai>  1  wiliif^atrd  tt 
late  one  afternoon.  The  tall  venerable  figure,  with  ita  white  hair, 
and  deep-set  eyes  that  looked  forth  into  the  brighlnewi  with  the 
glance  of  a  grand  old  eagle,  sat  jnst  inside  Ihe  open  folding-door. 
and  listened  with  an  immovable  face  to  the  load  disputants  in  Uw  ■ 
veranda.  His  very  slowness  and  silence,  whidi  had  grown  painfully 
on  him  since  his  loss  of  sight,  appeared  to  make  the  ]>eople  attach 
the  greater  weight  to  every  word  which  at  length  came  reliicumtly 
from  his  lips.  Worried  as  we  officinU  were  by  pt4ty  cases  dmjrged 
npwards  from  one  tribnnal  to  another,  I  could  not  help  telling  him, 
when  his  litigantfl  had  gone,  that  the  Missionary's  Court  was  the  only 
judgment  seat  in  the  diah-ict  from  which  there  was  no  np^wal. 

lie  had  gone  back  to  the  chair  at  hin  writing-table,  on  which  lay 
the  printed  pages  and  the  rough,  yellow  manuscript  of  hfs  dictionary-^ 
the  usual  potation  in  which  I  found  him  when  his  dsy's  work  was 
done.     We  had  by  this  time  persuaded   him  to  occasionally  talut  a 
drive  in  the  evening — a   concession  which  he  only   made    to 
danghter's  health,  and  because  she  firmly  refused  to  cDmi-  witli 
him.     As  there  was   no  bartiuche  nor  any  feminine  rehicU>   in   ih 
station,  and  my  Australian  Stanhope  had  the  only  sear  wida  vnong! 
tor  three  peraoos,  AylifTe  would  sometimes  put  bis  tine  hursea  into  i 
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and  give  tlteiii  a  swift  dozen  miles  through  the  cooHug  ur.  lie  was, 
bovrever,  much  more  missod  iii  the  imquetta  coQrt  than  myself,  bo  it 
usually  fell  to  me  to  lakt<  the  fathi^r  and  child  for  their  evening  drive. 
The  old  man  tM.  silent  and  siglitUraa,  hut  I  think  quit«  hapjiy,  liis  hat 
off.  and  his  whito  hair  blown  about  by  oar  ra[ud  motion,  listening  to 
his  little  daiighti-r  a-s  ulie  chattered  about  my  hnracH,  now  old  friends 
of  hers,  or  discoiirwd  on  the  flmall  incideiitH  of  her  iHolatt^^d  lifo.  It 
vras  funny  to  hear  her,  in  prim  miBaion-houae  fashion,  always  Bpi'atc  of 
the  natives  (juite  kindly  os  "  the  heathen." 

She  had  just  made  acquaintance  with  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  the 
asaitftant  magistrate  having  given  her  the  be&ntifnl  Ediuhuigh 
edition,  with  Da'i'id  Scott's  illustrations,  on  her  tenth  birthday.  Its 
furly  marvollous  <iesigns  were  all  realities  to  her.  We  used  to  be 
on  the  look-ont  for  1  he  varions  characters  as  we  whirled  along  the  road. 
One  evening  we  met-  Timorous  and  llistmat — they  were  a  couple  of 
poet-runners— fleeing  from  the  lions.  On  another,  n-e  were  quite 
sure  that  we  saw  Simple,  Sloth,  and  Presumption  {three  fat  grain 
merchaata)  encam]>ed  for  the  hot-weather  night  under  a  tree.  Her 
father  was  always  valorous  Christian,  and  a  certain  boisaar  of  sweet- 
meat sellers  and  bright  printed  calicos  was  \'anity  Fair.  The  hillock 
in  the  Judge's  OanJeu  became  the  top  uf  the  Delectable  MounfAlns, 
from  which  she  would  gaze  to  the  western  hills :  half  [icrsnaded  that 
amid  their  heights  and  buttresses,  standing  out  in  the  brief  glory  of 
the  sunset,  she  might  discern,  if  she  had  but  the  Shepht-rds'  jterspective 
glass,  the  gates  of  the  Celestiul  City.  The  only  thing  wanting  to  her 
father's  happiness  on  these  drives  waa  the  sound  of  the  evening  bell 
whirfa  the  young  Brahinan  had  presented  to  the  mission  ohurv:h. 
When  at  home  the  venerable  pastor,  often  too  fntigaed  to  walk  across 
to  the  vesper  service,  used  to  sit  in  his  veranda  and  listen  to  the  soO; 
tinkle  in  the  helfr)*,  with  a  look  of  rapt  calm,  as  if  repeating  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  in  bis  heart. 

I  found  by  degrees,  however,  that  the  Drahnian  preacher  had 
bcoomo  to  the  old  man  a  subject  of  anxious  thought,  Whether  it 
waa  the  result  of  the  youth's  independent  position  «hen  in  charge  of 
the  new  villi4;e,  or  of  his  studies  for  priestly  ordination,  or  merely 
the  natural  development  of  an  earnest  young  mind,  the  Bralnnan  had 
ceased  to  be  the  trusting  disciple,  and  vfos  working  out  conclusions 
for  himself.  Mr.  Douglas,  like  most  men  bom  in  a  Scottish  episcopal 
family,  had  started  life  with  traditions  which  we  should  now  briefly 
label  as  High  Church.  On  his  retam  to  Scotland  in  1BS8,  to  qualify 
himself  OS  a  medical  mifisionaiy,  his  views  had  taken  a  mystical  turn, 
under  the  s\^]\  of  the  ai>ocalyptie  eloquence  with  which  lidwoitj 
Irving  thrilled  for  a  m-jment  the  University  youth  in  the  norlheru 
capital.  But  a  third  of  a  century  of  soUtar}'  mission  work  since  then 
had  sobered  hU  opinions.      As  already  mentioned,  his  strong  doctrinal 
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beliefs  seemed  to  hnvn  aoftened  down  into  n  great  dnjly  desiro  to  do 
good  for  his  i>BopIe.     llie  young  postulaut  fur  priest's  ordon  IwgMi 
to  find  many  things  wnnting  in  tbe  tbeologyoF  his  old  master.    Thtm  ^J 
wero  not  mutton  lilcely  to  come  to  the  knowlt^dgie  oT  thr<  Civilians  in  ^| 
the   station.     But   I    afterwards   heard   thafc    the    Brahman    drooon, 
having  now  the  practical  oondaot  uf  the  mission  chapel,  had  p^n^«^t«d  ^m 
against  the  shortened  senrices  which  the  Old  Miisionnnr  tlioughl.  wi're  H 
as  much  as  the  people  conld  bear.     Ue  also  coniplaini-d  at*  the  omis- 
sion of  tht>  Athanosian  Creed  on  the  appointed  feasts  of  iht-  Church, 

It  appears  that  on  Whit-8andsy  be  remonstrated  about  thnt  omis- 
sion with  "Six.  Douglas  so  earnestly  as  almost  to  forgi't  his  faabibtal 
respect.  •Seveml  of  the  catvchiets  had  afterwards  called  st  Um 
Taission-Loutie  to  urge  th>?  same  new.  A  tiaaib«r  of  lesser  tlifTerenoee, 
indeed,  would  se^'m  to  have  concentrated  themselves  on  this  point. 
The  stout-liearted  old  Scotchman,  notuithstandiiig  his  sightless  eyes 
and  feeble  limbci,  refnsed  to  yield  to  the  pressnn-.  IteriTal  meetingi 
were  held  in  the  open  air  by  the  dissentients  dnting  the  Kuiber  daya 
of  the  following  week ;  and  one  youthful  eutbnsiast  went  fo  far  ns  to 
publicly  offe.r  up  a  prayer  that  the  old  man  might  lie  broitg-hi  t»  a 
knowledgi^  of  the  truth.  As  the  mission  had  been  maintained  by 
SCr.  Douglas  without  any  definite  connection  with  either  of  the  grrat 
Ghnrch  aocieties  in  (  alcntta,  there  was  practically  no  superior  authority 
to  whom  to  appeal.  Something  like  a  schism  was  tliniitened.  '[lie 
Old  Missionary  said  not  a  word  abont  his  now  troubles  tu  us.  and  the 
religious  perturbations  of  native  ('hristians  were  little  likely  t^  muA 
onr  ears.  But  we  could  see  that  a  sadness,  deeper  tlian  the  sorrow 
of  blindnew,  hod  settled  ou  his  fac*\ 

It  was  the  custom  of  Arton,  the  assistant  mogistnite,  to  speod 
Sunday  morning  before  breakfast  with  the  venerable  scholar,  chatting 
about  the  1ingni.itic  studies  to  which  that  young  officer  then  d-ixited 
his  leisure.  The  little  girl  was  absent  during  those  hours,  keeping 
quiet  the  baby  olnas  in  the  Sunday  school  witli  pictnn'  stories  from  the 
Bible.  In  these  morning  talks  with  Ayton  the  old  man's  \tyfv  of' 
learning  would  r^as.sert  itself.  He  seemed  for  the  moment  to  fofgd 
his  infirmity  and  whatever  otlier  diatr<esses  lay  hidden  in  his  heart. 
One  topic  OQ  which  he  delighted  to  descant  was  the  deeply  relti^oui 
and  bem-voleui  character  of  ancient  Indian  literature.  .\yt*>n  liunionred 
this  vein,  and  used  to  turn  into  English  metre  any  striking  paoaf^ 
that  he  came  across  in  his  Sauekrit  reading  during  thf  week.  (In  the 
Sunday  tttvr  the  events  meutioued  above  be  hiid  bi-ought  over  a  f<*w 
chance  verses  of  the  sort,  and  was  just  beginning  to  reoil  tiiem.  when 
I  happened  to  look  in.  "  They  don't  come  logethfr,"  he  was  " 
to  Mr.  Doughifi,  '*and  I  fear  you  will  fittd  them  a  poor  parri. 
rather  than  a  translation.  But  the  mingled  fi?eltng  of  ImnsitoriDeaa 
and  tnufe  is  charnctrriatic." 
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A  SANSKRIT  TSALM  OF  UVB. 

••  Like  ilrittnTiMM)  on  tlu-  smm*  wild  bcoul, 
W'ii  meet  unci  cUuk  wiUi  fond  cndeuvoar 
A  KiorBent  on  tlic  ^tinr  vavn's  cn^t ; 
Thu  WDvf  d)tidc^.  wt-  jtiirt  foe  ever. 

**  We  have  no  liullne  resting  here, 

To-tbiy'k  ttcAt  frivnil  i«  iknd  lQ-»orrnw : 
W»  onlv  Iwirn  tp  iioiil  thiDgo  ili--ir, 
To  pierce  our  hi:iinjt  with  future  Rorrow. 

^^■Ad  trfwtbfr : 
'ii  '-  t'otebi  bont, 

"  WUl  ll»  wiio  rob«s  thi'  > .     i  J  Tt«, 

Wbo  ilj'vs  llio  parro:  ->:n  buo, 

Who  points  llic  pMUToct*  i;.iiii.-iiig  light. 
WiU  He  leu  kuidl;  dul  wUb  jua  !  ** 

jVs  be  tvaH  commencing  the  next  verse,  aa  unexpected  iatcrntptiou 
brake  in  on  tkese  scbol&rly  nttffn;.  A  step  burrled  ovf  r  fix>m  the  cbapel. 
Aytou  and  I  wi-re  sittiof^  la  the  venmda  oa  the  other  aide  of  the 
huuae,  so  that  wb  could  not  see  thu  Dewcomi-r,  uur  he  ua.  The 
Mtssionarv  sat  in  his  customoiy  chair,  jaat  within  the  door,  and  the 
young  Brahman  (for  it  was  he),  on  entering,  uiust  buvu  thonght  Mr. 
Douglas  was  alone.  The  deacon  walked  quickly  auro^  th»  room, 
rused  the  old  man's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then,  with  a  haste  which 
perhaps  may  have  been  meant  to  preclude  reilectiou,  burst  out  in 
agitated  words : 

"  My  master,  oh,  my  dear  niostor !  I  have  a  message  to  thee. 
'  ^Tiosopver  will  be  saved,  I>eforo  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
hold  thn  ( 'atholic  Faith.  Which  Kmtb,  except  every  one  do  keep  whole 
and  ondefiled,  without  doubt  ho  shall  perish  everlastingly.'  Forgive 
me,  my  father,"  he  went  on,  in  a  voice  quivering  from  the  religions 
excitements  of  the  week,  ood  hia  intense  Indian  nature  now  Htrnng  np 
to  the  verge  of  weeping,  **  but  the  words  have  been  in  my  heart  day 
and  night,  and  I  hare  striven  not  to  utter  them.  And  on  my  knees 
Ibis  Trinity  Sunday  momiag  1  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  my  own 
prayers  by  reason  of  a  terriblo  ringing  in  my  ears,  '  without  doubt  he 
shall  perish  everlastingly,  he  shall  perish  evei'lastingly.' '' 

A  dead  silence  followed.  The  young  Braliman,  still  unconscious 
of  any  presence  except  tltot  of  hU  blind  ma«ter,  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  his  powers  of  utterance.  At  length  the  Old  Missionary 
■aid,  ver}-  gently  : 

"  My  son,  let  us  pray  together." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  repeat  that  tfuder  and  [KUht'tic  outjiouring  of  a 
weJl-Digli  broken  heart,  iiiU-uded  alone  for  il.s  Maker  in  heaven,  and 
for  the  waudering  disciple  on  eartb.  At  its  close,  the  aged  man 
Temoined  kneeling  for  some  time.     Then,  after  aucther  long  pause. 
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be  nseaUxl  iiirnsetf  in  his  clialr,  and  reasoned  calmly  with  his  painl. 
We  could  not  help  overhearing  what  took  place.  The  jronng  nrabinu 
gratluiUly  grew  excited  agaiu,  and  iu  the  end  declared  that  tlie  people 
were  being  starved  of  tlie  truth. 

We  gathered,  from  his  high-pitched  remontilraDces,  that  he  and  the 
catechists  bad  worked  themselves,  by  their  revival  meetings,  into  one 
of  those  Eastern  religioutt  t<nthuaia»m«  which  druve  forth  Pntriarclui  of 
Alexandria  and  Couftautinople  into  exile,  and  which,  but  for  lbt>  firm 
British  rule,  wuuld  ever^*  year  redden  the  streetj}  <^  Agra  with  Hindu  or 
Miihammodau  blood.  It  never  occurred  to  ua  that  any  similar  w&vf 
of  ralifi^DUK  feeling  could  siirgi>  over  a  quiet  little  community  of  Chris- 
tian convert*.  The  truth  seemB  to  be  that  the  younger  and  moiv 
sealoHo  of  the  native  catechistti  had  for  some  time  det^ired  a  warmer 
rit  uibl  and  a  more  tropical  form  of  fait  h  than  the  calm  theology  of 
their  aged  [umtor  supplied.  A  High-(_'harch  young  partmn  of  the 
Society  for  the  Proimfratiou  of  the  Gospel,  who  acted  for  the  Oh! 
Missionary  during  an  illneHts  in  the  previous  autnmn,  nnoonsckmsly 
sowed  the  seeds  ol'  discord.  The  fervour  of  the  Brahman  deacon  only 
hastened  a  crisis  which  had  become  inevitable  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  mission.  One  of  the  deep  chagrins  of  the  Old  Missionary,  whkli 
he  buried  out  of  sight  from  us,  was  This  feeling  that  the  most  eameMt  of 
his  people  were  silently  armying  themselves  agaiu<!t  him.  Amid  the 
religious  excitements  of  the  Whitsnnday  week,  with  its  Ember  tUtn, 
the  mission  had  fairly  got  out  of  hand.  At  the  last  revival  mcMing 
the  ralt'chihtM  resolved,  among  other  things,  to  insist  on  the  Athotinnao 
Creed  being  read  on  the  following  Trinity  Snnday,  and  depotad  the 
deacon  to  report  their  ultimatum. 

"So  long  ft.«  1  live,"  replied  the  Old  Missionsry  slowly,  and  wth  a 
Eolemn  emphasis  on  each  word.  "  the  church  in  which  I  havr  preached 
Christ's  message  of  mercy  shall  ne^-tr  be  proGikned  bj  man's  dogmtt  at  j 
danmatton."  V 

"  Oh,  my  father,  my  father,"  the  yoong  Brahman  aosven-d,  ahwwt 
breaking  into  sobs.    "  do  not  !>ar  so.      For  until  you  ootuent  to  ban 
the  full  ser\'ice.  as  laid  down  in  the  Prayer  Book,  we  hare  bound 
selves  not  to  enter  the  chapel." 

■'  God's  will  Ije  drtne,"  said  the  old  man  sadly,  bol  firmly. 

In  another  minute  the  deacon  bad  left  the  nx>ta.  and  we  Ustencni  ra 
tbe^'eranda,  not  knowing  what  conaoUtion  to  oSer,  departed  in 
to  our  homes. 

ludeed.  I  had  at  lltal  time  a  trouble  of  ny  own,  which  nugh*^ 
inctiae<l  me  to  seek  cotuutel  rather  than  to  t«tkder  tl.      Scarxwij  eigtil 
week*  hod  paaaed  nnce  I  retnnicd  to  the  Jodgv's  booa^  afler  tho  Kui«> 
riot  at  the  biUe  Factory.     Daring  the  lost  three  of  t^cm  a  dcmd  bad 
otNaeareray  reUtionawith  Ayliffe.  It  ts  not  necdfol,  after  tluahopae 
tiMe,  to  go  into  the  details,  much  lea  to  apportioa  tfaa  Hma». 
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sospect,  on  looking  back,  tkat  wo  were  both  right,  and  both  too  keen. 
Baring  been  made  a  judge  malgi-/  iui,  Ajliffe  sc.t  himself  not  the  less 
strictly  and  conscientiously  to  dischai-ge  the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  The 
subordinate  native  magistrates  in  the  district  found  an  exactitude  en- 
forced from  them  in  their  jndtcial  work  to  which  they  had  been  unac- 
customed. Some  of  tliem  were  men  of  the  dignitied  old  type,  and 
their  aiuall  knowledge  of  Knglleh  mad<.-  it  difHcult  for  them  to  master  the 

rfaard-asd-fast  chapters  of  the  new  Penal  and  IVocedare  Ck>de8.  Their 
sentences  were  reversed  right  and  left  on  appeal  to  the  judge,  owing 
to  irregularities  in  the  pi'oceedings,  and  notorious  offenders  got  ofll 

Uy  difficulties^  as  tlio  officer  rospon^blo  for  keeping  down  crime  in 
the  District,  were  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Bengal  police 
had  &Uu  been  rc(,irgaiiized  by  law  on  au  entirely  frcbh  basis,  iiotli 
the  offioors  and  the  men  were  new  to  their  work,  and  they  found  their 
efforts  checkmated  by  technicalities  of  procedure  which  they  very  im- 
perft'Ctiy  uiulerstood.  Two  fraternities  of  gang-robbers,  whom  we  had 
tracked  down  witii  much  difficulty,  eacaped  on  their  trial  before  Ayliffo 
as  eessiuas  judge.     A  senik'*  of  disouaragement  began  io  pervade  the 

^vhole  execntjre  of  the  District.  The  native  magistrates  came  to  me 
with  their  grtevanoea  ;  the  English  Superintendent  of  Police  less  dis- 
creetly lamented  his  wrongs  to  a  friend  at  the  seat  of  the  Government. 
Gren  Ayton,  the  assistant  magistrate,  who  had  the  Codes  at  his  own 
finger  ends,  felt  it  his  duty  to  urge  on  me  the  detriment  which  was 
being  done  to  the  pence  and  order  of  the  District.  "  It  is  very  well," 
he  said,  "  for  the  le^slature  to  launch  forth  new  Codes,  lint  nnlesa 
it  can  give  new  men  to  administer  them,  or  nntil  the  old  native  magis- 
trates have  time  to  master  them,  a  judge  defeats  the  purposes  of  jugtioo 
hy  treating  irregularities  of  procedure  aa  fatal  llawa  in  a  case.** 

living  as  Ayliffe  and  I  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms  under  the 
sune  roof,  it  was  scarcely  possible  thivt  we  should  avoid  this  subject. 
I  pressed  for  the  allowances  which  niig^ht  fairly  be  granted  to  our  half- 
instrncted  sabordinates  during  a  transition  stage.  He  alleged  the 
express  provisions  of  the  law.  His  swcetne^  of  nature  made  any- 
thing like  a  quarrel  impossible.  But  underueatb  his  considerate 
courtesy  of  speech  lay  au  immovable  tirmnesa  of  purpose.  We  both 
felt  it  growing  dang<^rous  to  approach  the  subject  which  we  knew 
was  on  each  other's  mind.  A  sense  of  separation  arose.  We  kept 
more  to  our  respective  wings  of  the  building  during  the  day,  and  our 
ch^rs  were  no  longer  carried  up  to  the*  roof  for  the  old  pleasant  talks 
ftfler  dinner.  1  hurried  on  the  work-people  at  my  own  house,  and  as 
soon  as  a  few  rooms  could  bo  mode  weather-proof  1  moved  over. 

One  result  of  the  cliange  was  that  I  more  frequently  fuund  a  spare 
half-hour  to  look  in  on  the  Old  Miaaiotuwy.  I  thought  it  right  lo 
tell  him  that  we  had  overheard  what  took  place  between  him  and  the 
young  Brahman.  The  venerable  man,  on  learning  that  I  was  become 
VOL.  L\i.  3  r 
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awun  of  his  hidden  trouble,  freely  opened  bis  heart.  Bat  be  alto- 
getlier  refoaed  to  share  in  my  perhcips  too  Trecly  CKpreeaed  indignatioa 
at  the  desoon'a  ingratitude. 

**Tou  cannot  call  tngi-otitude,"  he  said,  ''a  Uno  of  action  that  pfoeefA 
from  a  senao  of  doty.  This  affliction  baa  ^K-n  not  Icis  heavily  on  tbe 
TOttth  than  on  mysolf.  I  trust  in  God  that  Ho  will  find  a  way  for  buth 
of  OR  through  thfi  trial.  Meannfailo  I  have  b<*n  marvcllonaly  nv 
nQW«d  for  the  work  laid  upon  me.  Tb<^  older  and  Kimplcr  among  tlu* 
people  dearth  to  mo;  and  I  feel  a  strengtii  not  my  own  for  the  wholo 
religions  services  of  the  weelc." 

It  became  clear,   however,    as   the  hot   weaUter  dragged    on    ita 
Tomorseleas  length,  that  the  old  num  was  overtaxing  both  mind  and 
Ixidy.     lie  bad  strange  fits  of  lassitude,  from  which  aametimes  the 
only  thing  that  roascd  him  was  the  tinkle  in  the  belfry  calling  hira 
and  his  faithful  few  to  prayer.      The  other  business  of  the  miutoa 
Buemed  to  lose  interest  for  him,  while  this  single  duty  grew  into  an 
abeorfaing  anxiety.     A.  great  unooknowlcdged  fenr  took  poOTOMJOB  of 
him  lest  ho  should  find  himself  one  day  utmble  for  the  work.     The 
pDpil-^teacher,  who  rt>ad  the   Psalms  and  other  pikH^  of  the   Bengali 
service  which  thn   blind  pastor   did  not  n^pcat   from  memory,  com- 
plained to  the  Missionoty's  little  dangbtcr  «f  unwonttxl  omianions  and 
transposals  in  tho  Litargy,  which  iMmctimos  nuu]i:>  ii  dilJicult  for  liim 
to  know  when  his  own  parts  came  in.     Th(«  small  anxious  face  gzvir 
paler  day  by  day,  and  occasionally  one  fancied  that  one  ran^it  aoroo- 
thing  liki'  a  Hob  in  hi'r  voice.     With  tho  pathetic  half-jwrcoptionB  of 
childhood,  she  felt  thn  presence  of  a  trouble  which  she  could  not 
alldviate,  and  a  growing  sense  of  calamity  around  h«>r  which  iIm 
conld  not  understand.      For  the  first  time,  too,  she  iwwraed  to  <linne 
the  solitude  of  her  poor  little  life.     All  she  coukl  do  wan  to  KulTer  in 
fear  and  silence.      Kven  tho  small  distractions  of  hrr  lonely  exiat«nre 
were  one  by  one  curtailed.      Iler  fatlier  wns  now  usually  too  weoiried 
before  evening  to  ronse  himwtf  for  the  slight  exertion  of  a  (IrtTc.      I 
learned  too,  by  an  accident,  that  the  child  bad  given  np  brv  1i>_>r 

leosons  to  him  in  the  morning.     She  seems  to  have  sp^Mu  :ig 

stifling  hours  of  the  day  in  wistfully  waiting  on  bis  slightest  wiabos;] 
always  watching,  watching,  with  a  child's  keen  sense  of   a   f^nat, 
undefined  sorrow  in  the  house. 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  remonstrated  with  the  venemble  pastnrj 
against  his  persisting  in  dntiee  which  were  endenily  beyond  hia 
powers.  *'  As  my  day  is  so  shall  my  strength  be,"  was  all  wi- 
could  get  from  him  in  reply.  Indeed  it  became  clear  that  if  ho  had 
not  taken  on  himself  the  whole  reli^oos  serrioca  of  the  nuMion  thn 
revivalists  would  have  left  him  witbtitit  any  adherents  whatenr.  Theyj 
had  fmved  a  temporary  congregation  under  the  eloqaent  mlnistra- 
tiotts  of  the  young  deacon.    The  Brahman  appeared,  howaTcr,  to  faoldl 
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buck  nither  than  lend  the  more  ferrid  spirits.  I  aftrnrardB  heard 
that  he  rebuked  from  the  palpit  certain  of  the  catcchtsts,  who  wishod 
rto  wid<>n  the  separation  and  make  it  permanent  by  applying  for  a 
new  English  missionary  to  the  Society  for  tha  Propagation  of  tho 
Gospel,  in  Calcntta.  All  this,  and  probably  mnch  more,  mnst  have 
liveen  known  to  onr  old  friend,  and  explains  his  intense  anxiety  to 
maintain  the  serrieea.  and  ho  tide  tho  miBsion  orer  ita  great  trial. 
The  chftppl  boll  at  morning  and  evening  seemed  to  have  grown  dear 
to  him  as  the  sole  romiuning  symbol  of  peace. 

One  forenoon,  just  before  the  Courta  clo«od  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiaming  day,  I  recei^'ed  a  note  from  the  doctor  asking  me  to  look  in 
at  the)  mission-house  on  my  way  home.  He  himself  met  mo  in  the 
veranda,  and  whispered  that  the  paiofol  complaint  from  which  the 
Missionary  suflered  the  previous  year  at  the  end  of  tho  rains  had 
kbrokeu  out  again.  He  did  not.,  howev'er,  think  the  attack  more 
'tteriooa  than  the  last  one,  although  the  hot  weather  was  against  him. 
On  entering  I  found  tiie  library  turned  into  a  sick-room.  The  bed 
on  which  the  patient  lay,  a  common  country  charpo^  atnmg  with 
coai^e  fibre,  had  been  brought  in  from  his  sleeping  chamber,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  under  tho  punka.  For  the  first 
time  since  his  blindness  all  the  dooble  doora  and  windows  were  shut 
up,  and  it  took  some  moments  before  my  vision  accustomed  itself  to 
the  darkness.  Tlie  gmnd  old  face  was  flashed  and  red  in  its  setting 
of  white  hair,  the  tips  muttered  in  high  fever,  and  the  fyoa  from  time 
to  timn  moved  with  a  restlf»ia  bri^tneaa  whic}i  made  it  difBcnli  tA 
believe  that  they  did  nut  see.  One  hand  tugged  ceaselessly  at  the 
shM't,  tho  other  was  clasped  by  his  Httio  danghter,  who  sat  on  her  low 
cane  stool  by  the  bedside.  She  had  noiselessly  nrrangnd  the  familiar 
aooessoriee  of  a  .•dck-room  on  a  small  round  table  within  her  reach : 
the  pliials,  and  sponge,  and  owl  porons  earthem  pitcher  of  water. 
Kvery  few  minutes  she  gently  removed  the  hot  cloth  from  her  father's 
forehead,  and  rqilaced  a  newly  wetted  one  on  his  brow.  The  pallid, 
wearied  look  that  had  pained  us  during  the  past  week.s  had  gone  out  of 
bw  small  face,  and  she  watched  every  movement  of  tlie  sufferer  with 
a  solemn  and  silent  eameatuess  which  was  entirely  unconscious  of  her 
own  anxieties  and  deep  trouble. 

"  He  must  have  been  struggling  n-ith  illne«s  for  some  time,"  said 
the  doctor,  irhen  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  went  back  luto  the 
veranda.  '*  1  suspect,  too,  that  he  got  touched  by  the  sim  this 
morning  us  he  walked  acro^  to  the  chapel,  and  so  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  About  seven  o'clock  a  man  came  running  to  me  in  the 
hospital,  crying  that  the  Padri  Saht>h  was  in  a  fit.  It  appears  that  on 
kneeling  down,  after  giving  the  Benediction  at  the  close  of  tho  scrvine, 
he  remained  motionless  for  some  time,  and  then  fell  forvrard  on  the 
parement.    I  found  him  there  nnoonscious,  witli  his  daughter  holding 
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np  his  head  in  her  arms.  The  fever,  X  hope,  is  chicQy  the  rtiSuU  of 
the  son,  and  should  pass  off.  Bat  his  former  malady  has  been  doing 
mischief  again,  llie  poor  old  maa  mast  have  been  in  great  pais  &t 
several  days  without  telling  any  one.  I  shall  camp  here  for  thi! 
■ftemooD,  and  as  soon  oa  my  servant  brings  over  my  brealdafii  I 
hopt<  to  persuade  the  Uttle  girl  to  eat  something,  and  get  h«r  oS"  to 
bed  for  a  couple  of  hours.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  relieve  me  for 
my  evening  round  at  five  o'clock,  and  you  can  arrange  with  the 
others  for  the  night." 

The  division  of  datie^  was  easily  made.  Ayliffa  took  tbe  evening 
watch,  and  meonTrhilo  at  once  sent  off  a  servant  to  Calcutta  to  finch 
Dp  a  block  of  Wenham  ice  in  &  new  double  stable-blouket.  For, 
although  the  railway  had  brought  th<^  capital  within  eight  hour«  of  us 
by  trun  and  relays  of  horses,  ice  wan  still  only  an  occasional  Inrury 
in  our  Bmall  ritation,  and  local  ico-making  machines  were  then 
scarcely  uaed  in  India.  The  assistant  m^strate  and  Diatrict  Superin- 
tendent of  Police  shared  the  night  between  them,  and  I  came  on  at 
daybreak.  The  distant  jail-gong  was  striking  five  in  the  still 
morning  air,  with  the  first  dim  pink  Just  tinging  the  eastern  sky,  a* 
I  walked  across  to  the  Old  Minionary's  cottage.  Bat  I  found  the 
little  girl  already  dressed  and  sitting  on  her  cane  stool  watcliing  th« 
sleeper.  Ayton  told  me  that  she  had  heard  the  runners  come  in  with 
the  ice  an  hour  earlier,  and  at  once  presented  herself  to  see  it  chopped 
Bp,  and  fold  it  in  the  handkerchief  on  her  father's  forehead.  Tlie  old 
man  quickly  felt  tlie  relief,  and  after  a  restless  uight  sank  into  s 
profound  slumber.  The  doctor  called  shcn-tly  aiter  six.  and,  without 
disturbing  the  sleeper,  gave  a  good  account  of  his  condition,  lie 
improvement  was  maintained  during  the  day,  and  we  hoped  that  the 
attack  was  a  mere  touch  of  the  auu,  which  would  ran  its  comae  and 
leave  the  patieut  little  the  wor»i>  for  it. 

But  iu  a  day  or  two  the  doctor  told  us  that  tho  former  complainl 
had  reasserted  itself  in  a  dangerous  form,  and  that  a  small  operatioo 
would  be  needful.  Before  the  week  was  out  we  were  compelled  to  accept 
the  fact  ih&t  our  old  friend  was  stxuggling  for  his  life  against  prostration, 
and  pain,  and  an  exhausting  fevi^r  which  ho  did  not  shake  off.  His 
servant,  a  hard-working  devout  old  Musulman,  who  represented  in 
that  modest  household  the  joint  train  of  Hinda  and  Mobammadan 
domestics  in  ordinary  Anglo-Indian  (fitablLsbmonts,  never  quitted  thd 
door  of  the  sick-room  except  to  prepare  his  master's  food  in  the 
kitchen,  or  to  pray  with  hk  face  towards  Mecca  five  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Day  and  night  he  was  ready  at  Uie  aUghteat 
call :  always  calm,  always  helpful,  always  in  spotless  white  gamaenla, 
and  apparentlj*  needing  no  sleep,  save  what  he  could  snatch  totting 
on  his  heels,  with  a  rocking  movement,  in  the  veranda. 

The  poor  Uttle  girl  broke  down  on  the  day  after  tho  opexvtaon, 
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cbiefly,  I  think,  owing  to  the  mouxs  which  the  suiTereT  uaconscionsly 
tittered  while  in  his  fever.  She  was  taken  over  to  Aylitfe's  house. 
Bat  she  pin*>d  there  so  silentty  and  piteoasly,  that  the  doctor  brought 
her  back  to  her  father,  on  condition  that  she  ahoald  only  attend  on 
him  daring  the  later  part  of  the  day.  when  he  was  at  his  brightest. 
He  usually  rallied  in  the  afternoons,  and  talked  quite  cheerfully  of 
the  fature.  All  the  heary  anxiety  about  the  work  of  the  mission, 
whioh  had  pressed  on  him  with  a  morbid  oonsuming  apprehension 
just  before  his  illness,  seemed  to  have  disappeaii^d.  Nor  from  first  to 
last,  except  daring  the  semi-doUriutn  of  the  n^curnng  f»ver,  did  he 
utter  a  single  complaint,  or  allow  himself  to  give  one  ontward  symptom 
of  pain.  It  was  only  from  the  doctor  that  we  loftmf>d  how  much  he 
BiifTered.  Uo  would  not  allow  any  of  us  to  move  him  in  hia  bed,  lest 
thi*  mere  change  of  position  shonld  extort  a  groan.  And,  indeed,  hit 
old  norvant  had  an  nlmoat  feminine  tendemr^^  of  touch,  and  a  slow 
gentlcneffi  of  hand,  that  made  ns  feel  him  to  be  a  better  nuTBe  thaa 
uj  of  ns. 

The  little  girl  also  rallied,  now  that  she  was  restored  to  her  father. 
The  old  man  and  the  child  spent  the  hoars  of  each  afternoon  together, 
scarcely  speaking,  but  quite  happy  as  long  as  they  felt  the  clasp  of  one 
another's  hand.  Only  towards  sunset,  at  the  hour  when  the  chapel  bell 
hod  fonuerly  rung  for  evening  prayer,  he  became  reatless  and  watchfid. 
Sometimes  be  would  half  raise  his  head  in  a  listening  attitude,  and 
then,  having  waited  in  vain  for^the  beloved  familiar  sound  in  the  now 
silent  beifr^'.  the  while  hair  would  sink  Lack  on  the  pillow,  while  a 
look  of  pained  perplexity  settled  on  him  face.  During  Uie  night,  when 
the  fever  was  on  htm,  he  woald  ask  again  aod  again,  in  a  wrary  tone, 
"  Why  did  I  not  hear  the  bell,  why  do  they  not  ring  the  bell  ?  " 

Meanwhile  the  newe  hod  reached  the  jungle  conotry  tbat  the 
Old  Missionary  lay  sick.  Groups  of  short  thick-built  hillnien  began 
to  encamp  silently  on  the  outekirt'S  of  his  orchard.  When  it  became 
known  that  his  life  was  in  danger  their  wives  also  arrived.  In  tho 
early  morning  we  saw  them  silently  drawing  water  from  the  fish- 
pond ;  all  through  the  baming  day  they  sat  smoking  and  waiting 
under  the  trees ;  the  dying  embers  of  their  cooking  fires  glowed  witli 
a  dnil  red  throughout  the  night.  The  doctor  had  wished  to  send 
them  away,  so  as  to  keep  the  sick  house  as  clear  as  possible  of  human 
beings.  But  the  Old  Missionary  pleaded  for  them,  and.  indeed,  the 
space  was  large  enough  if  they  woold  only  keep  quiet.  It  was 
marvellous  to  see  that  gathering  of  hillmen,  accustomed  to  the 
incessant  chatter  of  their  forest  hamlets,  stealing  noiselessly  nliont, 
or  sitting  in  ftilent  circles. 

One  aftenioon  the  headmen  of  the  Christian  clans  were 
allowed  to  come  into  the  veranda,  but  the  sight  of  their  blind  and 
prostrate  leader,  and  the  presence  of  unknown  Europeans  (the  doctor 
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and  tnyoelf),  seemed  lo  take  away  their  powtTB  of  epeech.  Tlie  Old 
MuHionaiy  talkod  kindly,  bnt  feebly,  to  tbom,  whilo  they  stood  shy 
nnd  n-Hdnianed,  almoat  without  a  word.      The  interview  tli  i  lo 

end  in  awkward  silenco,  when  an  aged  grey-haired  hil.  the 

mothor  of  one  of  the  prisoners  whose  release  the  Missinnoiy  bad 
obtained,  foniod  her  way  through  the  men,  and,  throwing  h<f  her 

klUM  at  Ihi-  lK>ttom  of  the  bi-d,  kissed  thfr  old  man 'a  f«et  ui  nod 

exctaiuationR.  Next  week  the  hiUmen  and  ]>eople  from  the  OQtlyinj^ 
baml<'tA  llockod  into  the  Htation  in  such  numbers  that  tht-y  had  to  b<^ 
romyvi'd  liom  iho  mission  enclosure.  Tin*  judgi'  gart-  them  luaToto 
camp  at  the  lower  cod  of  his  park,  where  there  was  a  Urge  tank ;  and 
only  tho  ald<-ni  were  allowed  to  come  and  sit  in  silence  imdcr  thC' 
Uiamonaty'a  trees.  The  old  MuBolman  sen^ant  weat  oat  to  tlicm 
fiv0  tintas  a  day.  at  his  Dp]»inted  prayer-times,  to  rejwrt  how  fauj 
muter  fercd. 

I  had  not  mot  tho  Brahman  deacoD  since  the  rupture  hetwcaa 
him  and  the  Old  ^lissiomuy ;  but  I  heard  that  AytoD,  the  "■"**■"* 
ma^trato,  had  spoken  to  him  lu  such  unsparing  terns  as  prevented 
him  fttun  Doming  near  tlie  miesion-houAe.  lliair  interview  was  a 
painfbl  one.  The  yomig  Brahman,  confident  that  he  was  ocdogl 
nndor  divine  guidance,  yet  very  unhappy  about  tho  humiui  n-tiulls  of^ 
hb  action,  hail  aotight  counsel  of  Ayton,  as  the  only  Kngliahnian  who 
had  ]>n«nniifily  come  macb  in  contact  with  him.,  or  shown  him  kindneeo. 
Aylon,  nerrcd  hy  the  hanth  justice  of  youth,  listened  in  hilence  until 
tho  doacoii  readied  the  point  in  regard  to  which  the  schtam  had 
aetoaUy  taken  place— the  Athoiiaman  Creed,  ^en  he  ooldly 
obwrved : 

"  Vou  are  an  edncat«d  man,  and  a  Universi^  graduate.  Befora 
you  quarrelled  with  your  benefactor  on  such  a  question,  yoa  wocUd 
hatv  done  wall  to  axMuIt  your  Gibbon." 

'*  I  came  to  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Brahman,  "  seeking  cottnsel.  and 
willing  to  bear  reproof ;  and  yon  refer  me  to  a  sooffer," 

"  On  a  man  who  can  act  as  yon  hare  actwl."  Ayton  sternly  amtwt'ivd, 
**  counsel  would  be  thrown  away,  and  1  have  no  aulhuht  \  to  iwlmiiustcr 
reproof.  Xor  am  I  aware  that  Gibbon,  in  hia  account  of  AthansMw, 
eiTS  in  anything  uuIl-ss  on  the  side  of  a  too  enthosiafetic  atlmiratian. 
But,  although  1  have  neither  counsel  nor  reproof  for  yoc,  I  mar  pUisly 
tell  }*ott  that  your  conduct,  seems  to  me  the  baeest  ingratitade.''  I 

"  I  have  hot  followed  luy  lights." 

*' Followed  yoor  lights!  Split  up  a  oommaoit}-.  and  bfooght 
Borrow  on  your  beiM&ctot-  in  his  bliodneaa  and  old  age,  for  tlw»  wikr 
of  a  ORed  which  bears,  as  everj'  one  knows,  a  Gctttiuvs  name;  aad 
whose  damnatoiy  intoiermnoe,  of  the  darkest  period  of  the  >P'<^itA  Ages, 
is  passed  over  tn  mkaoe  by  ma«t  of  the  Chxistitaa  sects,  and  hy  yom 
own  Church  in  America,  and  I  beliore  in   Ireland  as  welL 
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can  yoa  look  aronud  yoa  at  tho  good  lives  and  patient  cndttraDCo  of 
uilUous  of  your  ouontiTmun,  aud  dare  to  ossect  tliey  will  periah. 
•'vwlastingly  ?  Vou  Hay  yoa  have  comp  to  me  for  advice  ;  but  what 
advice  oao  avail  you  as  long  ha  you  are  in  mnliny  aguin&t  the  man 
to  whom,  by  every  fie  of  personal  gratitude  and  couetitated  authority, 
yon  owv  ob^jdience  ?  " 

Whon  itie  Old  MissiotiAry  was  taken  ill,  I  hennl  that  the  deacon 
ohm]  to  stnal  into  tbr  kitchen  {an  outhouse  at  a  HtUu  distonoe  from 
the  cotlj^^)  an«>r  dork,  iiiul  Iremulonsly  ((neslJoii  tlu>  nltl  Mu&alman 
aervunt  about  hiEi  master.  lu  bis  deep  dejection  the  youth  even  wrut  to 
Ayton's  pandit,  a  fine  old  Brahmnn  of  the  stnctly  orthodox  whool ;  but 
with  whom  tho  convert  now  felt  a  new  bond  from  their  common  anxiety 
abont  their  stricken  friend.  Each  morning  the  pandit,  arrayed  in 
delicate  white  muslin,  came  to  moke  his  salaam  at  the  door  of  the 
venerable  Bcholar,  and  gomi-times  he  was  allowed  a  short  talk  with  onr 
patient  in  tho  ufteruoou.  He  ke])t  the  deacon  informed  of  what  was 
going  on  intiide  the  cottagi>,  with  tlie  calm  urbanity  which  was  due 
to  his  own  Hacred  character  as  a  ptuidit  of  high  caste,  but  without  any 
pretence  of  sympathy  for  Ibe  convert.  Due  eveoiug  the  unfortuuate 
young  man  was  tempted  in  bis  draolation  to  iiy  to  get  within  the 
Inrrii-r  of  jioHtenens  which  the  conrteuus  uattve  scUoIar  hiibitually 
interposed.  He  ptjured  forth  the  siicceBsive  episodes  of  thi.'  inward 
struggle  which  made  up  the  story  of  bin  short  life ;  a  straggle  wbicb 
had  cut  him  oiffroin  all  be  held  dearest  in  boyhood,  and  which  now 
separated  bim  from  tho  sorely  stricken  mnsfer  whom  he  revereuced 
and  loved. 

''Tell  me,  Pandit,"  he  concluded,  "you  who  have  lived  long,  and 
who  seem  to  have  attained  to  so  perfect  a  peace,  what  is  my  duty  ?  How 
ahall  I  find  rest  ? " 

■'Poor  youth,"  replied  tho  Pandit,  with  ralra  compassion,  *' what, 
rest  can  tbcro  be  for  one  who  was  bom  a  Brahman  and  hits  fallen 
away  from  Brahmnnhood  ?  During  thoufandB  of  years  your  fatbei-s 
in  each  genrration  havp  sought  after  divine  knowledge,  and  the  same 
bnrdon  was  laid  npon  yon  byyour  birth.  In  your  boyish  impatienc** 
yon  listen&d  to  teachers  who  thoaght  they  oonld  give  you  the  truth, 
which  yoti  are  oompelliHl  by  yonr  own  nature  to  scarob  out  as  long  as 
you  live  for  yourself." 

"  Bat,  sir,  you  forget  that  the  truth  whicb  they  gave  me  was  given 
not  of  themselves,  but  was  revealed  by  God." 

"A  revealed  reiigion,"  continued  tho  Brabman  impawivcly,  ''is 
a  short  cut  to  a  false  sense  of  certain^  in  regard  to  divine  things.  It 
is  useful  for  tbe  lower  castes,  whose  lives  of  toll  do  not  I^ave  them 
leisure  for  severe  and  continuous  thought.  TUercfore  our  fathers  pro- 
vidtHl  incarnations  for  the  common  people,  and  so  summed  up  and 
sbodowed  furtb  in  visible  forms  the  ^'orions  conceptions  whicb  they 
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thenificlres  worked  out  regoi-ding  Ood.  Bat  they  never  set  feU«»  od 
religions  thoaglit  bj  confining  it  witlitn  tlie  limits  of  say  single  orfisftl 
rerelfttion,  well  kuowiug  that,  from  the  first,  man  has  mode  Uod  b 
Iii.s  own  image,  aud  coutiouea  U  tliiia  remake  Ilim  in  each  snccoodm;? 
age.  A  mind  compelled  by  its  uature  to  go  on  inquiring  thptraghoul 
life  after  truth,  yet  shut  np  wilhiu  the  priaoo-walhi  of  au  ancient  and 
final  revelation,  can  neither  dwell  in  peace  with  its  f^llow-captarMi  nor 
find  peace  for  itaelf.  In  such  a  religion  a  Brahman,  if  he  is  to  obtain 
rest,  must  sUile  his  Brahman 'tt  nature  by  eating  beef,  and  drmkin^ 
beer,  and  absorbing  himscrlf,  as  the  Kuru[M?an  gentlemen  do,  in  worldly 
anxieties  and  suoceBaeB.** 

"  Sir,"  interposed  the  deacon  reverently,  "  my  peace  of  mind  in  the 
future  I  leave  to  Ood ;  bnt  what  itt  my  pret>eat,  duty  ?  ' 

*'  You  have  been  bom  a  lirahman,  and,  although  fallen,  yon  cannot 
diveet  yourself  of  your  birth.  Your  duty  is  not  to  disgrace  it-  Yoor 
new  religion  allows  you,  n  young  man,  to  set  up  your  immature  ideM 
of  dirine  things  against  the  ripe  knowledge  of  your  teoclnr,  and  leads 
yoo  to  desert  him  in  hia  blindness  and  old  sg(>.  In  aach  a  religion  I 
can  find  for  you  no  rule  of  conduct.  Bnt  as  a  Brahman  you  are  bound 
by  the  first  rule  of  yoor  Brahmanhood  to  obey  your  spiritual  gnido. 
You  have  chosen  your  spiritual  guide  for  yourself.  Submit  yoarsoU 
to  him." 

Meanwhile  the  rains  were  due  in  our  District  in  ten  days,  and  if  oar 
old  friend  could  only  last  till  the  groat  climatic  chanpe,  the  doctxir 
gave  ns  good  hopes  of  him.  A  second  operalion,  of  a  painful  althoiif^ 
not  serious  nature,  had  been  found  necessary ;  but  the  perfect  peace  of 
mind  of  tlie  patient  helped  him  through  the  crisis.  He  paBsrd  the 
long  hot  hours  with  his  band  clasped  in  his  little  daughter's,  resy 
placid,  and  apparently  withont  any  burden  of  ontward  care,  exoept 
when  the  silence  of  the  chapel  liell  at  sunset  awakened  some  piunfiit 
memory'.  The  good  Jesuit  had  journeyed  into  the  stataon  to  visit  hi« 
sick  friend,  and  stayed  to  take  his  share  of  the  nursing.  Indec-d,  whal 
between  tim  kindly  priest,  and  tho  old  Miisalman  serrant,  and  the 
little  daughter,  our  turn  fur  alttiidance  now  came  only  over)"  second 
night,  and  the  strain  on  the  few  Guropt^ans  in  the  station  passed  ofil 
The  stream  of  life  ilowed  feebly  iu  our  old  friend,  yet  without  pn* 
oeptible  abatement.  Each  morning,  too.  the  telegrams  in  ihv  Calcatta 
newspaper  announced  stage  by  stage  the  approach  of  the  raina,  vitli 
their  majestic  cloud- proc<*Kbiun  northwards  across  Indin,  bringing  nearer 
by  80  many  hundred  miles  a  day  the  promise  of  relief. 

The  Jesuit  father  had  his  quarters  iu  uy  half-repaired  house,  amI 
late  one  Saturday  uiKht,  as  he  was  paciug  up  and  down  thb  vertinda 
iu  mt^^italiun,  I  lioaitl  a  voice  address  him  in  a  low  appealing  l><ne. 
lb  was  the  unhappy  dcacoUj  tempest  tossed  with  internal  coniliuin  umI 
agonies,  who  had  come  to  him  iu  the  darkness. 
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■  Reverend  sir,"  he  said,  in  Bhort.  i^tated  seutonopa,  "  toko  pity 
oa  me.  I  am  in  great  raiser^-.  My  conscience  telle  me  I  nm  acting 
right,  bnt  my  henrt  oecnaea  mo  of  acting  wrong.  Oh,  help  me  to  the 
truth  \  There  is  no  one  else  to  whom  I  can  go.  Those  ftitK  whom  I 
am  joined  feel  no  doubts.  They  reproach  me  with  mine.  I  come  to 
yon,  H8  a  priest,  to  t*']]  me  what  to  do." 

"  My  son,"  replied  th<*  Je&oit  fathnr,  "  you  cannot  come  to  me  as 
a  priest.  For  yon  hare  halted  half-wny  UetTreea  th«>  darkncfts  of 
heathendom  and  the  light  of  the  Charch.  But  nlthongh  yon  cannot 
come  to  me  as  priest,  you  may  come  to  me  as  a  friend.  And  as  a 
friend  I  earnestly  counsel  you  to  seek  forgiveness  for  the  wrong  yoa 
have  done.'" 

'  But  how  can  I  go  against  my  conscience,  aiid  sacrifice  to  my 
luraan  affection  the  appointed  order  of  my  Church  'i  " 

"  Your  conscience,"  rejoim-d  the  Seminarist,  "is  in  this  case  only 
a  name  for  yonr  private  judgment.  You  and  yoar  aged  teacher  have 
eqaally  applied  your  private  Judgments  to  what  you  call  the  appointed 
order  of  yoar  Church.  The  question  is  whether  you  will  submit  your 
private  judgment  to  his,  or  set  op  yoar  private  judgment  above  bla. 
He  is  your  master  and  your  benefactor.  Again  I  say,  neek  hia  forgivfr- 
aess  for  the  wrong  you  have  done.'' 

\o  worda  followed,  and  the  deacon  disiippeared  into  tiio  darknera 
ont  of  which  he  had  emerged.  Years  afterwards,  he  told  mo  that  he 
randored  in  desolation  throngbont  that  night,  dnding  himwlf  itneon- 
"flcionsly  circling  round  and  ronnd  the  miBsion  enclosure.  The  thought 
t<iok  possession  of  iiis  mind  that  each  of  the  very  different  eounsft-llora 
to  whom  hp  had  gone  had  enjoined  on  him  the  same  course.  Obey  your 
suppTior  officer,  the  assistant  magistrate  bad  practicflUy  said.  Submit 
yourself  to  your  spiritual  guide,  repeated  the  Brnhman  sage.  Ask 
forgiveness,  commanded  the  Jesuit  priest.  His  pride  bi-oke  down 
under  the  self-qoejationing*  of  the  slow  solemn  hours  of  darknes."*  and 
solitude.  Rut  his  duty  to  those  who  looked  to  him  as  their  lender 
and  guide  filled  his  mind  with  an  obsctirity  deeper  than  that  of  the 
uigbt.  Only  as  the  sun  rose  was  his  resolution  taken.  Worn  out, 
haggard,  and  hia  clothes  dripping  with  the  dew,  he  went  round  to 
each  of  the  catcchists  and  their  chief  followers,  nud  aommoned 
them  to  the  room  which  tbey  uKcd  a^  a  place  of  worship.  It  was 
Sunday  tnorning,  and  they  came  expecting  some  new  revival  excite- 
ment. ^Uter  an  uarneet  prayer  he  muds  a  public  confcssiou  before 
them.  Ue  told  them  iu  a  ivvr  humble  and  touching  words  that  he 
felt  ha  bud  wronged  bis  master.  Without  judging  ottiers,  he  dtrclared 
liis  own  resolve  to  seek  foi^veneBs  of  Ibe  Old  Missionary.  Then,  com- 
mending himself  to  their  prayers,  he  left  the  room  amid  a  dead  fiileucc. 

The  0!d  Missionaiy  got  his  best  sleep  in  tlie  axil  of  the  morning, 
and  on  thai   Sunday  he  awakened  rather  later  than  usual.      Me  had 
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finished  liis  small  iDvalitVa  breakJast,  and  was  liMeiiing  \s\  bw  liulr 
(Iaiight«r  reading  a  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  when  «  famUtar 
voice,  not)  beard  in  that  house  Cor  ihbdv dajs,  usked  through  t'  ■ 

vwneliane,  "  May   1  come   in,  siri'"     In  anothiT  minute   tl  ,;  ^ 

deacon  was  kneeling  hj  his  bedside  sobbing  ont  bis  r«pentaut!»,  abd 
covering  Ihe  n-fLsLed  silky  hands  with  tears  and  kisses.  ^  Uy  son.  vxf 
dear,  dear  son,"  was  oil  that  the  old  man  could  say. 

For  Home  hours  he  remained  in  an  ecstatic  titat«  of  joy  auid  peace, 
until,  weaned  out  by  oxcess  of  happine-ts,  he  sank  in  the  bf' 
a  profound  slumber,     liefore  he  awoke  it  was  evening,  auu  :  - 
bell,  after  woeks  of  silence,  was  giving  ont  its  gentle  soand  on  Shi 
other  side  of  the  fishpond.    During  snmr  moments  a  smiU-  pl:i 
the  face  of  the  aleepor.     Then,  completely  awakening,  he  i  ..   .  . 
head  on  hiK  arm,  and  listened  with  a  look  of  Unified  rvpoae. 
Brahman  deacon,  who  was  irtill  by  his  bodeide,  Idased  his  worn  liand,^ 
and  rose  to  go  to  thr  chapel.      '  ■  Sly  father,"  he  Baid,  ''  oiuv  inure  gii 
me   your    forgiven<'Ss    and   bl^sRtng."     Tha   old  man  strelcfacd 
l)0th   hands  on   the   ymith's   head,   offered    up  nn   almost    i- 

thflnksffi\'ing,    and    added,   "  Let    them    sing    •  For    ffor    \ 

Urd;  " 

It:  was  one  of   his  favourite  hrnms,  and  he  had  translated  it 
rare  fnlicity   both    into  the   Bengali  and  the  hill    laognagc. 
highland  people  tlironged  into  the  chapel  from  their  camping 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  judge's  park.     Tlie  catwhistn  and  ( ' 
lowers  were  alsotliere.     Thf  schism  was  at  on  end.    Tbecon^.    _..; 
perhaps  for  the  6r8t  time  in  the  history  of  the  mission,  overllowed 
chapel,  and  Slled  the  whole  space  between  its  door  and  tho  lot 
covered  pond.     The  deacon's  voice,  as  be  read  the  service,  came  cIm 
and  soft,  in  the  silent  Sabbath  eveniog,   across  the  smmll    pirMW 
water.     Wlien  they  roiscd  the  hymm,  the  Old  Miesionary  hsteued 
a  second  almost  in  awe  ut  the  unwonted  volume  of  sound,  imd  dasp^ 
tighter  his  little  girl's  hand.      Each  cadence  rolled  slowly  forth  from 
tho  mixed  multitude  of  lowlanders  and  hillmen,  to  that  exquisiti> 
in  which  pathos  mingles  so  tenderly  with  triamph.      Ab  they 
to  the  beautiful  liue«,   "  Tefc  nightly  pitch  my  mnriug  tent  A  dxj\ 
mni-ch  nearer  home,"  tho  old  man  suddenly  sat  up  erect,  aud 
laled,  "  Lord,  now  letteirt  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  pcact%  nccofdii 
to  Thy  word.     For  mine  eyes  have  soen  Thy  salvBtiou."     Then,  folc 
ing  his  little  daughter,  who  vras  sitting  on  the  odgi*  of  the  bed.  in 
long   thin    arms,   he   whisperr-d,   "  My   darling,  my   darling ! " 
pFBRBed  her  close  to  his  breast.     Them  was  silence   for  a   minsl 
Presently  the  little  j^rl  gave  a  frightened  cry.     The  Old  Miwiouanr 
was  dead. 


Next  evening  we  barfed  him.     Amid  the  eeaselen  ehfeogis 
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ADglo-Tndian  life  fhoxe  is  one  spot — only  oat? — that  U  alwiiyH  qoict. 
Lict  a  nian  revisit  even  »  large  BengtU  etotioii  after  a  few  yeare,  and 
which  of  tho  familiar  faces  remain  ?  Ho  finds  new  civiliana  in  the 
ooiiris,  a  now  nniform  on  tho  parade  ground,  Strang  voices  at  the 
met^-tablp,  new  nMBtanta  in  the  indigo  factories.  The  ladiea  who 
■  liowed  Inng-nidly  from  their  carriages  arc  bowing  languidly  clsewhi-re  : 
as  for  the-  groups  of  children  who  played  round  the  band-stand,  one  or 
two  tiny  graves  arc  nil  that  is  left  of  tht*m  in  tJio  station.  Ilie 
fcm<>liahman  in  India  has  no  home,  and  he  leaves  no  momoiy.  In  a 
little  station  like  ours  the  graveyard  was  very  solitary.  Of  the 
aleepeni  beneath  the  tombs  not  one  had  a  iriend  among  the  living. 
Some  of  them  bad  fallen  with  sword  iu  hand,  some  bad  been  cnt  off 
in  the  first  flo&h  of  youthful  promise,  some  had  died  fall  of  years  and 
honour.  One  fate  awaited  all.  Ko  spi-ing  llowera  were  ever  left  on 
their  forgotten  graves,  no  tear  was  ever  dropjied,  no  prayer  ever 
breathed,  besidu  their  resting-place.  At  tho  beginning  of  eacJi  cold 
the  !Uaj^trate  entered  the  walled  eucloeurc  with  the  public 


^^kiroriu  officer  to  nee  what  repairs  went  needful :  at  tho  end  of  the  cold 
^weather  ho  inspected  it  again,  to  aee  that  the  repairs  had  IxHin  carried 
out.      During  the  reet  of  the  year  tlu>  dead  lay  alone,  through  the 
scordiiug  blase  of  Biinuner  and  under  the  drenching  deluge  of  the 
rains,  alone,  unvisitcd,  forgotten. 

Yet  the  solitar}'  place  in  uur  small  station  had  a  beauty  of  its  own. 
In  itB  centre  rose  an  aged  tamarind  tree,  which  spread  out  its  great 
arms  and  clonds  of  feathery  foliage  wide  enough  t<o  overshadow  alt  the 
graves.  Tbe  oldest  sleeper  in  that  sequestered  spot  was  a  litth-  girl. 
A  judge  of  the  last  century  lost  his  only  daughter,  and,  in  tlic  absence 
of  any  consecrated  plot  of  ground,  buried  her  under  the  twmarind  at 
the  foot  of  his  garden.  On  its  lowest  arm  the  futber  had  put  up  a 
swing  for  hia  child.  The  branch  yet  faintly  showed  the  swollen  rings 
where  tbe  ropes  cut  into  the  once  tender  burk.  Beneath  might 
be  read  the  trntcriplion  on  ber  tomb:  "Arabella  Brooke,  obiit 
G  November,  1797." 

Soon    another  father  had  to  lay   his  child    under   the  shadt^   of 

the  tamarind  tree ;   and  the  Epot  was  decently  walled  off  from  the 

rest    of   the   garden.      Lees    than  seventy  years  added  about  forty 

.English  tombstones;  but  the  graves  of  little  children fitill  lay  thickest. 

■Uore  than  one  young  mother  sleeps  there  with  ber  baby  on  her  breast; 

A  tomb,  without  name  or  date,  to  a  Lieutenant  killed  while  leading 

,his  detachment  against  the  hillmen,  had  been  sot  up  Ijy  hasty  com- 

^ladea,  who  passed  on  before  it  was  ready  for  the  inscription.      Beneath 

another  lies  a  yonthf  ul  Civiiiau,  who  had  come  out  to  India,  and  reached 

first  station  only  to  die.     They  lay  so  close  to  us,  tbose  lonely 

people,  and  yet  wero  so  far  away  *    Aa  we  chatted  evening  after 

evening  in  oor  long  chairs  on  tho  tx>p  of  The  Mount^  after  our  swim 
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in  the  judge's  lake,  we  coald  have  throwa  a  iM*bbl^  among  the  tooifaL 
Yet,  except  for  my  two  brief  official  inspections  to  see  to  the  mpohi, 
none  of  att  Lad  ever  set  foot  within  those  high  walls.  One  f<<»tDn- 
of  the  place  spoke  plaintively  of  the  sense  of  exilr  and  loDgtH}^  for 
home  :  all  the  gravea  looked  wistfally  towards  the  Weat. 

Never  had  the  little  onclosaro  witnee&^d  such  a  ^thering'  as  Ibal 
which  ooQvoyed  the  Old  Mtaatonary  to  his  rt>«ting- place.  The  wiU 
grief  of  the  hill  |)eople,  and  the  wailing  with  which  the  Vm\mnA 
women  rent  tho  pn^ceding  night,  had  settled  down  into  Aaenseolkai 
too  dot>p  for  utterance.  The  boreared  lamel  followed  their  fatJiflr 
and  leader  in  »ttence,  broken  only  by  an  occassional  low  sobbing,  to 
his  grave.  The  repentant  de-acon  and  catcchists  and  the  bendnuoi  of 
thi*  hill  Christians  carried  the  coffin.  Ayli*fe  and  1,  with  the  little 
girl  between  us,  came  next.  By  a  short  Will,  written  a  few  weds 
before,  with  the  last  rays  of  his  fading  •^yes.ight,  her  father  had 
ftppointed  as  joint  guardians  of  his  child.  The  three  oth^r  I'lngltsh 
officials  and  Father  Jerome  followed  ;  then  the  great  stricken  multi- 
tude, Kor  were  the  mourners  only  those  of  his  own  people.  The 
newii  had  spread  with  Indian  swiflnesij  into  the  hills,  and  t}ie  nan- 
Chriiitian  tribesmen  hurried  in  under  their  chiefs,  forty  miles  without 
u  jMiuse  for  fuod  or  watt-r,  to  do  honour  to  their  White  Father  and 
Friend.  The  last  time  that  the  clans  marched  into  the  District  tfaej 
had  oome  with  weapons  in  their  hands  and  a  line  of  blazing  bamlett 
on  their  track.  Crowds  of  Muhammadans  uf  all  ranks^  from  tfar 
senior  native  magistrate  and  the  maulas  of  the  moe>que  to  ibo  shop- 
keepers from  the  clothed  bazaar,  lined  the  wayside  and  ^alaamed  as  tb» 
ooffia  paf^H'd.  '  Further  off  a  group  of  Hindus  and  ponililB  of  hi^ 
caste  Ktotxl  apart,  in  respectful  silence.  As  we  reached  the  gate  </ 
the  enclosure,  Father  Jerome  withdrew  from  the  proci^'saion  and  knelt 
down  by  himself  outside  the  wall. 

The  little  girl  stood,  weeping  noiselesBly,  between  Ayliffe  and  tnjKlf 
lieside  the  open  gnre.  One  small  bimd  trembled  in  mine,  the  oUicr 
clasped  AylifTo's  left,  while  in  his  right  he  held  the  Prayer  Book  from 
which  he  read  the  burial  service.  As  the  final  words  of  oonaohtiao 
melted  into  silence,  and  the  jungle-villagers  began  to  fill  up  the  gravo, 
the  deacon  raised  in  Bengali  the  hymn  wliich  liad  been  so  <DddeDlf 
broken  off  rho  previoos  evening  by  the  summons  of  death.  Aguia 
air  of  Mended  tenderness  and  triumph  soared  aloft  from  the  moltit 
of  lull  people  and  men  of  the  plains — its  rf-frain  now  sonnding  i 
aong  of  assured  victory — "  For  ever  with  the  lord."  When 
ended,  Ayliffe  said  to  me  sofUy,  **  Come  homo  to  me  agsdn.  llw 
differences  Iwtween  us  are  over,  for  I  leave  immediately  to  lAko  o^ 
little  ^v»rd  to  England,  lie  would  have  wislied  her  to  In?  with  aa  both, 
during  her  remaining  days  here. '     The  lost  act  of  the  Old  MtSEi 
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had  been  an  act  of  forgiveness  and  blessing :  the  first  influence  of 
hia  memory  was  an  influence  of  reconciliation  and  peace. 

At  a  sign  from  Aylifle  the  crowd  qnietly  dispersed,  leaving  ns  three 
for  a  few  minutes  beside  the  newly  filled  grave.  When  at  length  we 
tamed  slowly  away,  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  distant  ranges, 
with  two  isolated  flat-topped  hills  in  front  standing  out  like  goardion 
fortresses  on  the  plain.  It  was  the  sunset-land  of  brief  splendour, 
towards  which  the  little  ^1  had  so  often  strained  her  eyes  from  the 
wooded  height  in  the  Judge's  Garden,  when  she  wi^ed  for  the 
Shepherds'  perspective  glass  through  which  Pilgrim  looked  from  the 
Delectable  Mountains.  She  now  gazed  through  her  tears  on  the  far- 
off  glory  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  whispered, "  At  last,  at  last 
I  see  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City." 

W.  W.  HONTER, 
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MR.  SPENCER  WALPOLE'S  Life  of  Lord  Russell  (or,  as  he 
prefers  to  call  him,  Lord  John  Russell)  is  a  highly  creditable 
piece  of  literary  workmanship.  It  will,  indeed,  scarcely  rank  with 
those  rare  and  priceless  biographies  in  which  the  personality  of  the 
hero  leaps  out  from  the  printed  page,  enabling  even  those  to  whom  he 
was  unfaiown  to  feel  that,  in  reading  the  book,  they  have  seen  and 
heard  and  spoken  to  the  man.  There  is  a  certain  want  of  what  Ix>rd 
Beaconsfield  called  '■  picturesque  sensibility  "  in  Mr.  Walpole'a  mind 
and  style,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  comparative  coolness 
with  which,  in  spite  of  its  undeniable  merits,  the  book  has  been 
received  by  the  general  public.  But  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  Lord  Russell  will  best  be  able  to  appreciate  the  excellences 
of  Mr.  Walpole'a  work.  They  will  recognize  with  gratitude  his 
laborious  industry,  his  conscientious  care,  and  his  just  apprebenuon 
of  the  benign  and  noble  character  which  he  has  placed  before  the 
world. 

It  would  be  highly  unfair  to  compare  Mr.  Walpole's  handiwork  with 
soch  a  book  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay ;  for 
not  only  are  the  literary  temper  and  method  of  the  two  authors 
entirely  different,  but  Sir  George  Trevelyan  enjoyed  a  wealth  of  mate- 
rial, and  opjwrtunities  for  using  it,  for  which  Mr.  Walpole  must  often 
have  sighed  in  vain.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  know  Lord  Russell, 
and  the  biographer  who  has  never  known  his  hero  labours  under  an 
incalculable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  man  who  has  lived  in 
daily  and  hourly  communion  with  the  heart  and  mind  which  he  is  to 
commemorate.  And,  in  the  second  place,  Lord  Russell  left  singfularlj 
few  memorials  of  that  particular  kind  in  which  the  biographer  finds 
his  most  precious  material.     Of  despatches,  memoranda,  and  oom- 
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spondenoo  on  pablic  ^flairs  he  lef^,  utdoed,  enough  ancT  to  spare ;  bat, 
eacept  in  his  Tjoyhood,  Ite  kept,  no  journal ;  he  had  few  friends  with 
whom  lie  maintained  anything  like  on  intimate  or  a  vegular  corre- 
spondence ;  nnd  he  livisl  so  constantly  in  the  bosom  of  hia  family  tliat 
there  waa  little  scope  for  that  delightful  kind  of  letter-writing  by 
which  active  men,  at  »  distanco  from  their  homes,  often  keep  their 
wires  and  diildn'n  Lnfomit^  about  their  work  and  their  tvcreationn, 
the  speeches  they  have  made,  the  friends  they  haro  met,  the  hookn 
they  have  rejul,  and  the.  hoosefl  where  they  have  dined. 

IjovA  Ilnsseira  public  pap«'rs  were  slowly  and  carcfally  sorted  by 
Iiis  brother-in-law  and  former  secretary,  Mr.  George  Elliot,  and  were 
copionfily  supplemented  by  Lady  Bussell's  store  of  private  letters  and 
memoranda,  and  by  correspondence  In  the  possessioa  of  the  Qiueen, 
tho  Diikeof  Bedford,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  X^rd  Minto,  and  others  wttb 
whom  Ijord  Russell  was  ooaneotcd  by  ties  of  blood  or  of  official 
asBQciotiou. 

Thin  is  the  material  on  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  had  to  work,  and  out 
of  wliicti  he  has  evolved  his  instructive  and  interesting  volumes. 
Kven  the  nio«t  imperiicinl  student  mu^t  adniiro  hiH  wide  range  of 
illDtttratiif  reading,  his  intimatt^  knowledge  of  tjie  ]Kriod  and  ite 
events,  his  sereno  ami  uubtn«ee<l  temper,  his  locid  method  of  arraage- 
rneat^  and  hia  pcrepicuouH  style. 

Id  his  preface,  Mr.  Walpole  neeka  to  justify  his  rather  arbitrary 
determination  U.\  cftll  his  hero  by  his  earlier  ini^tead  of  his  later  name. 
It  may  bo  questioned  whetJier  the  decimon  was  a  sonnd  one.  It  is 
now  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  name  of  "Lord  J<dm  Russell " 
disapi>eai'ed  from  current  parlance.  Any  one  who  remembers  Lord 
Ruaaell  as  txird  John  must  be  more  than  middle-ft<red.  The  genera- 
tions thut  are  still  young  or  are  now  growing  np,  know  him  as  Lord 
Russell  or  not  at  all.  It  may,  however,  he.  as  5fr.  Walpole  i»em9  to 
ex|»ct,  that  pcwlerity  will  revert  to  the  earlifT  style  and  will  recall 
thti  author  of  the  Unit.  Reform  Bill  by  the  name  which  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  main  achievement  of  hi«  public  life. 

liut,  be  lluK  as  it  may,  the  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Walpole's  book 
will  be  found  in  its  lirvt  ten  chapters  and  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
life  which  it  describes.  We  all  are  acquainted  with — most  of  us  are 
old  enoagh  to  remember — Lord  RusseU's  later  career,  with  its  rapid 
vicisstudes  of  oBice  and  opposition ;  his  constant  struggles  with 
Lard  Palmerston's  shrewd  audacity ;  his  much -criticized  administra- 
tion of  foreign  atfatr»  ;  his  unsaccessful  attempts  to  complete  his  great 
work  of  electoral  reform ;  and  his  closing  period  of  dignified  repose, 
whon,  ri^leased  from  active  labour  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  became 
tiie  chronicler  of  its  past  triumphs,  the  rooognir^d  depoaitoty  of  its 
constitutional  traditions,  and  the  nnsporing  censor  of  tliose  who,  in 
his  judgment,  misrepresented  its  principlea  or  bronght  discredit  on  its 
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n&mc.  All  tills  is  flofiiciently  familiar.  What  U  mucli  less  gv««nllj 
known,  and  proportionately  more  interesting,  ia  tke  histoty  of  tliat 
long-distant  period  when  this  fortunate  young  Whig,  eoierging  from 
boyhood  into  manhood,  enjoyed  tlie  genial  society  of  Mr.  Fox,  »nd 
was  the  travelling  companion  of  Lord  Holland ;  oorreapoaded  with 
Tom  Moore,  and  debated  with  Fi-ancis  Jeffrey,  and  dined  «rith 
Dr.  Parr  ;  visited  Melrose  Abbey  with  Sir  Walt«r  Scott,  and  criticixed 
the  acting  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  conversed  with  Napoleon  io  ht£  seclasii 
at  Elba,  and  rode  with  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  along  the  lin^s 
Torres  Vedras.  lu  the  delineation  of  these  early  scenes  Mr.  Walpola 
hafi  sbonru  admirable  skill.  It  waa  a  happy  iospiralloa  to  open  tha 
narrativti  with  an  extract  from  the  diary  uf  this  "beet  of  all  good 
little  bays,"  who,  writing  on  lua  eleventh  birthday,  notes  that  he  13 
"  4  feet  3  inches  high,  and  3  stone  12  pounds  in  weight.*'  From  the 
same  source  we  gather  amusing  particulars  of  hts  jonmeya  and 
voyages,  not  nnattt^nded  by  fua-sickneBs ;  of  his  expenditure  is 
horley'Sugar  and  biscuits,  and  the  resulting  dose;  ot  his  first 
floggii^  At  Westminster  on  a  morning  signiBcontly  t«oorded  •• 
"  cold  " ;  of  the  characteristic  attentions  of  his  eldest  brother,  who 
&|^ed  him  anmercifally  at  school,  and  vrhen  they  rode  together 
made  him  ]'nmp  places  he  was  afraid  of.  We  read  of  firoworks  and 
bonfires  and  prize-fights ;  of  cricket  and  cards,  and  tAvern-Jinners; 
and  unsuccessful  shooting,  and  incessant  playgoing  and  play-acting, 
sixpenny  bets  with  a  tutor  who  was  also  a  beneficed  clergymuL 

ixed  with  these  lighter  oocnpations  we  find  the  record  of  muoi 
desultory  reading— Latin  and  iVench,  and  Italian  &nd  Sputiah, 
history  and  physical  science,  and  geometry  &iid  conKtitntionAl  law; 
constant  lucubrations  on  domcHtic  and  foreign  policy,  ahreird 
oriUcism  of  public  men  and  mea«ure»,  and  iuoessaat  experimeaits  ia 
every  form  of  literary  composition.  All  these  trifling  but  charactAriAie 
touches,  often  highly  suggestive  of  the  boy'a  future  career,  lui\-e  bsea 
combined  by  Mr.  Walpote  tu  an  agreeable  and  lifelike  picture,  and 
with  a  degree  of  graphic  skill  which  it  must  be  confessed  that  ir* 
miss  in  hb  treatment  of  the  later  periods. 

It  may  be  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  the   main  events   of  Lord 
RneBell's  public  life.      He  waa  bom  in  Hertford  Street,  on  tb<*  U't 
of  August  1792.      liis  mother  died  of  decline  io   1801,  and  his  fa' 
became  Dnke  of  Bedford  tn  1802.     He  was  edacated  at  Siuiburr, 
Weatminster, at  a  private  tutor's,  and  at  the  University  of  Kd'    " 
He  entered  Parliament  in    1813;  joined  Lord  (.Trey's  Govern: 
1830  as  Paymaster-General,  and  in  that  oflice  possed  the  Reform 
of  1832.     He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  forty-^even   Vt< 
He  was  Secretary  of  State   fur  the  Homo  Department,    for    Foi 
Affairs,  and  for  the  Coloniea,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and 
missioner  to  l^e  Conferenci^  at  Vienna.     He  was  Prime  Itfiaister  fma 
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l8-tS  to  18o2.  and  agnia  in  1865-0.     He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1861,  ami  ilied  on  the  28th  of  May,  1878. 

Throughout  this  hme  and  eventful  career  the  political  chnracter  of 
Tjord  Knasell  was  distingiiighed  by  a  stngtUar  consistency.  (JiialU  ah 
inffpto,  be  remained  to  the  last  day  of  his  pa1>lic  life  a  steady  friend 
of  freedom  and  progress,  and  the  sworn  foe  of  those  chief  evila  of 
mankind  n-hich  he  hiroself  ennmerated  as  ''^superstition,  pcr.«ecnlion, 
intolerance  in  religion ;  injastice,  inequality,  deepotism  in  political 
iMtitntioDB.*' 

In  his  latest  book  he  spoke  of  England  aa  "  the  conntjy  whoM 
frwdom  I  have  worshipped,"'  and,  indwd,  his  devotion  to  freedom  may 
fairly  be  re>cl(onfd  as  the  predominant  feature  of  his  mental  and  moral 
character.  In  this  resp»^t  he  wajj  worthy  of  his  ancestry  and  of  his 
aMOcifttions,  for,  lamentably  as  the  name  of  Whig  has  been  discreditpd 
by  the  political  aberrations  of  those  wht»  hnve  claimed  it  in  tbeee 
latter  days,  the  Whigs  with  whom  Lord  Russell  acted  were  the 
resolate  champions  of  political  liberty.  Of  equality  they  had  no 
notion  J  and  they  would  probably  have  had  Mrant  synip«tby  with  I>emo- 
cracy  as  we  nnderrtand  it.  But  tyranny  and  oppression  had  no  more 
implacable  enemies  than  the  Greys,  the  Foxes,  the  CavendisheR,  and 
the  Kussells. 

Lord  Kussell's  love  of  freedom  manifested  itself  in  many  forms. 
One  of  them  was  his  di&Uke  of  higb-handed  acts  of  esecctive  aotho- 
rity.  In  his  first  n-ported  speech  in  Parliament,  he  withstood 
the  despotic  power  claimed  by  Ministers  to  remove  aliens  from  the 
oonntiy  as  "  very  liable  to  abuse,"  and  shortly  afl:erwards  he  opposed 
the  suEipension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  in  a  speech  well  worthy  of  his 
name.  "  Wo  talk  much."  he  said — "  I  think  a  great  deal  too  much — 
of  the  wisdom  of  onr  aTioPatort.  I  wish  we  wonid  imitate  their  courage. 
They  wore  not  willing  to  lay  their  liberties  at  the  foot  of  the  Crown 
iipon  every  vain  or  imaginary  alarm."  More  than  half  a  century 
aAerwards,  in  hiti  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  denounced  in 
Iwiguage  not  less  dignified  and  emphatic  the  action  of  n  "MiniBter 
who  had  exercised  the  Hoyal  prerogative  to  override  the  will  of 
Parliament,  even  though  ho  sympathized  with  tlie  object  which  the 
Minister  eotight  to  attain. 

Not  only  did  he  thus,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  life,  aud  con- 
sistently  throughout  \U  long  course,  oppose  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  arbitrary  acta  of  Ministers,  but  h--  manifested  a  perfect  indepen- 
dence iu  his  bearing  towards  tho  Throne  itself.  He  snpport-ed  with 
voice  and  vot«  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  the  revision  of  the  Civil  List 
under  Cn'oiye  IV.;  ho  urged  in  vigorous  terms  tho  reatorntion  of 
Queen  Carolinr's  name  to  the  Liturgy  ;  he  sub%:ribed  to  oonincneate 
an  officer,  friendly  to  the  qaeen,  whom  the  king's  vindictive  hate  had 
driven  from  the  army.     It  may  yery  well  be  that  some  tradition  of 
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thia  early  independence,  or  some  playfol  deaii«  to  t«st  the  6bre  «f 
Whiggeiy  hj  patting  an  extreme  caoe,  )«d  in  ranch  later  ye*r8  to  u 
embarrassing  question  by  an  lUustrioos  personage,  and  g«T«  tbr 
OpportaDity  for  an  apt  reply — "  Is  it  true,  Lord  John,  that  yon  bold 
Uiat  a  Bobject  is  justified,  under  oertmn  circumstances,  in  disobeying! 
his  Sorereign?  "  "  Well,"  I  eaid,  "  speaking  to  a  Sot'ereign  o£  tlie 
House  of  Hanover,  I  can  only  say  that  I  suppose  it  is." 

Out  Lord  Basaeirs  devotion  to  political  freedom  did  not 
itself  only  or  cliieBy  in  resistance  to  the  excesses  of  cxecittii<e^ 
autbority,  or  independence  of  personal  bearing  where  the  wishes  of' 
the  Croirn  wore  inrolved.  For  more  than  fiily  years  he  laboured  with 
comiistent  purpose  to  stren^hen  the  fabric  of  the  constitBtioa  bj- 
wideDing  its  base.  It  is  a  long  interval  tiiat  sqioratos  his  final 
diJoat  on  Lord  Dnnkcllin's  amendment  tn  18Q6  from  hia  first  Bpeeok 
in  favour  of  a  moderate  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  in  1S19. 
Yet  throQgh  the  whole  of  the  intervening  space  ba  nerer  relaxed 
his  efforts  to  remove  electoral  abuses,  to  give  fre«  oxpreaaion  to  oa- 
lightoned  opinion,  ancl  grodnally  to  r-xt/?nd  t)\p  parliamentary  snflhige 
to  all  whom  he  considered  worthy  of  that  momeDtous  trtut. 

In  1819  he  moved  the  disfranchisement  of  Gramponnd-  In  1^ 
he  brought  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  the  writs  for  Gramponnd, 
and  Cametford.  Id  the  same  year  he  brought  in  a  Hill  to  tra.: 
seat  from  Grampound  to  Leeds,  and  to  make  a  £5  rating  frauctdw 
tliat  town.  In  1821  he  proposed  a  most  important  reaolntion 
ing  tiie  expediency  of  strengthening  the  connexion  betweaa 
people  and  ParliameDt  by  giving  direct  ropresentation  to  wtadthy  and 
]»paloiis  places.  In  IS28  he  carried  through  the  Uoose  of  Commcitt 
a  UiU  to  disfranchise  Peoryn  and  eofranchisd  Manoheeter.  This 
defeated  in  the  Lords,  in  1830  he  introduced  a  Bill  to  eDfrancl 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham.  This  did  not  pasa  the  Mono  i 
Gommona ;  and  his  next  attompt  to  improve  parliameutaiy  repcemla^ 
tion  was  the  ever- memorable  Ueform  Bill,  which,  aftsr  two  defeata 
booame  law  in  1332.  Almost  single- handed,  he  had  carried  a  ooostitii- 
tionol  change,  the  most  important  which  the  country  had  ae«n 
1688:  a  change  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rightly  called  **! 
revolution  by  duo  course  of  law";  and  which,  in  iU  cnDsaqnoncca, 
oatised,  and  saerua  destined  agiun  to  cause,  n>volulioiis  infinitely 
momentous  than  itaelf. 

This  was,  of  oonrse^  the  great  achievement  of  Ix>rd   ItnaseUlU 
and,  in   many  respects,  the  crown    and    climax  of  hia  c&mer 
though  he  never  again  carried  a  measure  of  parliamentary  roform, 
still  had  the  cause  at  heart,  and  no  long  p«>rio<l   ever  poaaed  wil 
some  attempt  on  his  part  to  give  further  cflecl  to  his  favxmritu 
of  moderate  and  measured  reform.     To  what  he  considered  ita  ea 
developments,  such  as  tmirersal  suffrage,  triennial  parliaments, 
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vot«  by  ballot,  )xe  was  st«uUly  opposed ;  bat  tbe  gradual  exItDWon 
of  the  parliamentary  fnmcliise  was  aa  object  for  wbich,  tn  spit?  of 
constant  difBculties  and  discoara{fementB,  he  never  ceased  to  work. 
In  1849  be  unsucceBsfally  tried  to  persuade  hia  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  Reform  Hill,  in  1852  ho 
brought  In  such  a  Bill,  and  was  turned  out  of  office  before  it  proceedtnl 
further.  In  Ib'jl  he  brought  in  another  Heforra  Bill,  which  the 
Outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  compelled  him  to  withdraw,  and  in 
I^GO  be  brought  in  and  withdn^w  a  third.  From  that  time  on.  Lord 
Paltnerstou's  predominating  inllaence  in  the  Liberal  party,  always 
exercised  against  a  further  cxtcnaion  of  tho  franchise,  was  too  powerful 
for  the  nmiided  eflbrta  of  I^ord  Russell.  But  whon  he  became  Prime 
Mihiater  for  the  second  time,  on  LortI  Palmerston's  death,  in  ISCo,  his 
first  care  wa?  to  prepare,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  memorable 
Reform  Bill  on  which  he  wa«  defeated  in  the  following  summer.  He 
never  agmn  held  office,  and  thns  the  last  act  of  his  minist«rial  life  was 
an  attempt  to  adrancc  one  stop  further  tho  great  cnnso  to  which  his 
youth  and  manhood  hod  bo^n  dedicated. 

Enoogh  has  b^on  said  to  exhibit  Lord  RusJiell'a  liftrlong  devotion 
to  the  s&rvice  of  political  freedom  in  Kngland.  But  his  sympathy 
with  tho  cause  wa.1  bounded  by  no  geographical  limits.  Oppre«aion 
and  tyranny  were  a.s  hateful  to  him  abroad  as  at  home.  Here,  again, 
he  Was  qualii  nh  inffpto.  As  a  boy,  he  bad  seen  tho  liberation  of 
Spain,  and  bis  sympathy  with  Spanish  independence  was  intensified  bj* 
*'  a  boyish  hatred  of  Napoleon,  who  had  treacherously  obtained  pos- 
session of  an  independent  coontrj-  by  force  and  fraud."'  In  1819. 
he  protested  in  Parliament  against  the  surrender  of  Parga  to  the 
tyranny  of  tho  Turk,  and  won  from  Ugo  Foaoolo  the  praise  of  a 
"  dt'-fensenr  do  la  liberty  des  hommee."  In  1824,  ho  gave  eloquent 
expression  to  Ins  zeal  foe  foreign  freedom  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Affairs  of  Kurope,"  and  his  "  Historical  Discourse  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Turks  in  Europe."  The  former  of  these  works  contains 
what  Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  in  1877  to  Lord  Charles  RuEsell,  called 
''  Tho  nnble  passage  on  the  dobAEGmont  of  en-slaved  peoples,  and  tiie 
folly  and  guilt  of  pleading  it  against  their  liberation.  £urlr  never 
trrot*  anytJtinfj  IiettiT."  Gn'ece  had  no  more  ardent  eopporter  in  her 
Tuggle  against  Tnrkey  tlian  Ijord  Russell,  who,  speaking  in  the 
lebate  on  the  Address,  doRcribed  Xavsjino  as  "  a  glorious  victory, 
and  as  honest  n  viotorj*  as  had  ever  beon  gaineil  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world." 

Him  Bt'mpathy  \vifh  the  stnigglea  of  Italy  for  nnity,  liberty,  and 
independence  dated  from  the  days  of  his  early  visit  to  Rome,  and  tt 
fbwnd  characteristic  ntterance  in  hi*  famous  despatch  of  the  27th  of 
OctobfiT  I860,  which  a  French  critic  called  "  le  monumenl  le  pins 
corieur  d'une  iittrrotnre  diplomatiqne  toot  a  fait  nouvelle,"  and  for 
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which  his  nephew,  Odo  Uttsseli,  Ufid  him  that  he  waa  *'  blewed  nigltt 
and  mormog  by  twenty  millioos  of  Italiooa."  The  gratitode  of  ibe 
Italitto  people  for  tbat  dt-spatch  aud  the  policy  which  it  embodir^,  is 
commemorated  by  the  marble  statue  of  Italy,  which  i»  oac  of  the  nwrt 
chpiiahed  treasar(>g  of  I'embroke  Lodge. 

In  1875  Loi-d  Raasell  roused  himself  &om  well-eanted  reiHice  to 
the  whole  weight  of   his  wisdom  oad  authority  on  ihc  «Jdf   of 
insargenta  who  were  rising  against  their  Turkiafa  tymots  in  Boeioa 
and    HerzogDvioif.       He    KymjiatliiKed    rvoii    paBsiana}«ly    with    Mr.^ 
Gladstone's  noble  atand   for   ftvedom  and  hamanity   iu  fho  Kobs 
Enrope,  and  this,  his  lost  iaterrentlon  in  pabUc  affairs,  drew 
General  Garibaldi  thii«  emphatic  and  touchmg  praise  :  '*  Kn   a^socianl 
Tofan    grand  nom   anx   biimfaic4?nrs    des    OhrL-tJens  opprim^ft  par 
Gonvemflment  Tore,  rons  avez  ajont6  on  faien  pr6cienx   btjoa  A  U 
conronno  hamanitairc  qui  coint  rotrc  noble  iront."'     Odc«>  again 
say,  Qnaiis  ah  ineejtto. 

Scarcely  less  strong  than  Lord  RnsscU's  love  of  civil  UWrty,  and 
closely  allied  to  it,  was  hi>4  hatr^  of  spiritual  dominatioD.  Bia 
was  indeed  what  Ter^ullian  caIIa  "  Antiua  iisturaliter  CbriatiaBa,''_ 
thoagh  he  concemrd  himself  little  with  the  dogmatic  theolo^^  of  ll 
Ghnrcb.  It  was  highly  chamctoristic  of  bia  mind  that,  at  a  laaDM 
of  political  trouble,  he  wrote  to  his  »tep-daoghter,  '*  Wo  all 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  Who  will  dispone  of  as  aa  Ue  thinks  boit;' 
and  that,  in  a  di-iipatch  about  the  Holy  Placea,  he  referred  witM 
melancholy  indignation  to  "  the  (spectacle  of  rival  churches  contenc 
for  maiatcry  in  the  very  place  where  Christ  died  lor  xoankiod." 
"  I  hope,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Abprdeen,  with  reiereiice  to  tbis 
despatch,  *'  you  will  not  think  there  is  Coo  mach  of  the  Goq>eI  ia  it 
for  a  Foreign  Secretary."  it  waa,  in  trnth,  the  simple  expremion  of 
his  essential  bc-lief,  wlu'cb  he  himself  atmimed  up  in  these  wordi  : 
"  1.  God  is  a  Spiiit,  the  >lakcr  of  heaven  and  earth.  2.  Christ 
was  sent  from  God,  and  revealed  to  men  the  message  of  God. 
3.  Christ  died  for  mankind."  Saoh  was  his  brief  bnt  far-mdunf 
creed,  and  hia  theological  fpecuIaLions  seem  to  have  been  cxinflaed 
witliin  its  limita.  '■'  I  rest,"  ho  said,  ^  in  the  faith  of  Jereray  I'aylor, 
of  Harrow,  of  'Hllotaon.  of  Uoadley,  of  Samuel  Clarke,  of  Middlefua. 
of  ^Varbitrton,  of  Arnold,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  ponita  ai 
dUbrence  among  these  grrat  men."  Strong  in  his  own  oonrtctioat. 
and  loyal  to  them  in  his  public  and  private  life,  he  was  iatojerant  *i.^L 
any  att«'inpt,  by  whnmsiM'.ver  made,  to  enforce  the  aoceptonoe  of  dogBS,^B 
to  interfere  with  the  free  working  of  the  individual  oonaci«ocv.  U> 
compel  men  (o    believe  or  practise  what   they   dianT  -.    or   t< 

attarh  civil  disabilities  to  theological  opinion.  Thna  i  _■.  an  eatlj 
(hampion  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  atrongeat  and  nwt 
persistant   advocate   for  the  admisaiou  of  the  Jewa  to  Parlu 
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He  prtKnred  the  repeal  of  the  Teet  and  Corporation  Acts  before  he 
was  thirty-aeTCQ  years  old,  and  not  three  weeks  b«lbn?  his  death  a  great 
deputation  of  NonoonformiHts  came  to  Pembroke  Lodge  to  congratul»t<? 
kim  ou  having  lived  to  see  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  momentous 
triumph.  He  denounced  the  "  Bijrotnr  of  Eretor  Hali "  not  less 
Tlgoroasly  than  the  attempts  which,  ns  he  cnnceivrn),  the  Tractoriau 
leaders  made  to  "  confine  the  intellect  and  enslave  the  soul ; "  bnt  when- 
over  the  Lloman  Church  used  her  liberty  to  interfere  with  the  secular 
government  of  States,  or  to  eatabtish  ppiritual  aacendeiicy  over 
reauon  and  conscience,  Lord  Russell  was  at  once  and  tnslinctively  her 
resolute  enemy.  The  EccIesJasticatTitle^t  Dili  was  araonnmcnt  of  hia 
seal  agiiinst  I'apal  iiBarpation,  and  in  his  eighty-second  y<^ftr  he  flung 
himself  with  cbnractoriBtic  heartiness  into  the  movement  of  syinpatiy 
with  the  German  Kmperor  in  bis  stmjr^lo  with  the  Pope.  I^rd 
KnsaeU'a  letter,  declaring  that  the  Roinnn  Church  was  no  longt*r 
content  with  equality,  but  aimed  at  aNcendency.  and  protesting  his 
Duwillingncss  to  admit  snch  a  claim,  drew  from  the  Emperor  and 
from  Prin«^  Bismarck  strong  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  "  active 
interest  which  the  Nt'gtor  of  European  fitat<-sm(.<n  is  taking  in  our 
dcft:nsivo  warfare  against  the  priesthood  of  Rome." 

This  hatred  of  npiritnal  domination  and  clt-rica!  rule  dispo&cd  Loi-d 
RusKrll  very  strongly  in  favour  of  undenominational  education.  JIc 
was  a  lifelong  supporter  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
and  he  founded  and  maintained  at  his  own  co8t  a  vill^e  school  at 
jPetereham,  which  prodnced  an  angry  complaint  from  a  resident,  that 
he  had  deairoyed  the  "  hitherto  aristocratic "  character  of  that 
agreeable  hamlet. 

The  zeal  with  which  Lord  Kasscll  withstood  the  ag^jprcesions  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  in  England  and  abroad  sprang,  in  almost  equal 
parts,  from  his  Protestant  ism  and  from  his  patriotism.  A  more 
patriotic  heart  than  his  never  beat,  lie  was  an  ardent  lover  of  peace, 
but  wheu  once  England  had  been  forced  to  appeal  to  the  awful  arbitra- 
ment of  the  Bwonl,  he  fashioned  bis  policy  on  the  advice  of  Potouiuis, 
and  so  lx»re  himself  that  the  opposed  might  well  be  ware  of  him.  Hia 
much-misconstrued  action  in  the  Crimean  war  was  due  to  the  simple 
conviction  ihat  he  could  not  conceal  or  deny  in  Parliament  the  pain 
and  shame  with  which  ho  had  seen  incompeU^nt  colleagues  mismanage 
and  imperil  the  forces  of 

"  Aa  old  uixl  haii^lity  oatioo  inoud  tn  arms." 
The  heaviest  reproaches  which  he  ever  levelled  against  certain  of  his 
former  oolleagucs  were  drawn  from  him  by  his  conviction  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  nat-ional  honour,  and  careless  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  national  defences.  "They  seem  to  have  been  quite  unaware  that 
the  United  Kingdom  is  a  great  country,  and  that  its  reputation  oo^t 
to  be  dear  to  every  British  heart."     And  though  he  was  one  of  the 
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gentlest  and  most  merciful  of  men,  the  reformer  of  the  penftL  code, 
and  tlie  stftanch  oppoaeab  of  all  cmel  panishmeiita,  lie  coud^mnDd  in 
the  stroogeflt  terms  the  mistakeii  clemency  ibow-a  in  the  «taiH!Mtj  of 
the  Fenian  priB:^u«r!j  convicted  of  treaaniablB  practices  Againat  Uu 
Crown  and  oommonwealLfa  of  Knglood. 

The  robastDesB  of  Ijurd  Kussell's  patiiotic  sontimeni  wna  ictimsldy 
Conn«cte<l  with  oue  of  the  most  marked  features  of  his  mural  nature — 
bia  daimtleas  courage.  Never  was  a  braver  spirit  enahrined  ia  a  voor^ 
fragile  form.  The  son  of  a  consamptivo  mot^r,  he  inherited  the 
miaerablc  legacy  of  congvoital  weakness.  Even  ia  those  ant^nUf  r  da^a 
ho  was  considered  too  delicate  to  remain  at  a  public  school.  It  wa* 
thought  impossible  for  him  to  live  throngh  his  firet  Sedon  of  Farlia- 
meut.  When  ho  was  fighting  the  H«^fnrm  Bill  thioagh  tiie  House  of 
Commons  ho  hod  to  be  fed  witli  arrowroot  \fj  a  benevolent  Indy,  wbe 
was  moved  to  oompaaaion  by  his  pitiful  (ippf^ornnce.  For  years  afWr- 
wards  ho  was  liable  to  fainting-fits,  had  a  wri'ti,;hed  digestion,  and 
eaaily  npsot  by  hot  rooms,  late  hoars,  and  bad  air. 

Yet  even  at  Westminster,  prohably  tho  moat  brutal  achool  in  tin 
at  a  time  when  all  schools  were  brutal,  "the  brave  delicate  little 
as  Mr.  Walpole  happily  calls  him,  "  tak^s  his  (logging  and  fagging  wilb- 
OQt  a  murmur  or  a  complaint."  While  still  a  frail  lad  he  rode  alone 
Mid  nnprotected  across  Spain ;  and  all  through  his  early  lifo,  though 
often  find  thi-  fact  of  disabling  illness  recorded,  we  never  hew  a  word 
complaint,  or  repining,  or  gloomy  apprehension.  And  his  phyaicid 
rage  was  only  tln'  counterpart  of  his  moral  iuirepjdity.  IVlitically, 
did  not  know  what  fear  meant.  Sydney  Smitli's  jokes  abont  hia  self- 
reliance  are  so  well  knovm  that  it  is  a  point  of  literary  honour  not' 
quote  them  again.  But  they  hardly  overstate  the  moral  coarage  of  the 
young  politician,  who,  when  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  calmly 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of '  n-coustructiog  the  parUamcntair 
(xuutitution  of  England,  and  carried  his  undertaking  to  a  sncoesaful 
issue.  Exactly  the  same  moral  ({uaUly  was  observable  in  fats  pai^ 
liamentary  coarse  and  ia  his  relations  with  constituents.  Alike  in 
the  House  and  in  thi^  couotxy,  be  was  lieaten  agaux  and  again.  V 
he  never  seemed  to  realize  dcfe&t,  and  never  spent  his  strength 
idle  lamentation  over  actual  or  i-xpi-cttxl  disaster.  P'  ? 
admirable  quality  of  BritisU  pluck  waa  never  80  ugnally  or  t 
manifeeted  as  in  his  election  for  the  City  in  18^7.  Mr.  John  Abel 
Smith,  his  most'  prominent  Hupporti>r,  had  declared  that  if  he  found  a 
propoi£er  and  seconder  iu  the  City,  he  would  not  poll  a  third  vole. 
But,  nothing  daunted,  the  gallant  old  gentleman  faced  his  foes,  and  by 
the  admirable  tact  and  fun  of  hia  memorable  speech  about  the  Hhabbi* 
neesof  diamissingtfaeold  servant  "  John"  in  favour  of"  tJie  young  man 
from  Northampton,"  he  turned  the  tide  uF  war,  and  won  tho  last,  and 
perhapsthemostdiflicult,  of  his  electiouering  triumphs,      in  noording 
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election,  it  is  &  satJafactioD  to  a  nephew  of  Lord  Hussell  to  com~ 
meiaoratd  the  friendly  and  helpful  action  of  Mr.  Thomson  Hankoy, 
toniipriy  M.P.  for  I*eterborou|eh.  and  a  inuch-rvepectcd  mercliant  of 
the  City,  who  took  the  chair  at  Uiu  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern, 
which  proved  50  critical  a  tnming-point  in  the  contest.  Mr.  Hankt^'s 
serricfs  wi.*re  at  iJje  time  regarded  as  invaluable,  and,  though  not 
m<:*ntioued  by  Mr.  Walpole,  they  are  gratefully  remembered  hj 
every  member  of  Lord  KnasoU's  family  who  is  old  enough  to  recall  the 
election  of  1857. 

A  frequent,  thongh  by  no  means  im  inseparable,  accompaniment  of 
high  courage  is  good  temper,  and  this  gracious  quality  t«ord  Uussell 
poeae«ed  in  a  singular  degree.  When  he  was  a  little  boy,  going  to 
his  first  private  school,  we  read  that  ho  '*  was  very  good  on  the 
road  and  veiy  pleasant,"  and  his  amiability  of  temper  only  increased 
with  years.  It  is  hnrdiy  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one  ever 
saw  him  angry.  He  waa  incapable  of  being  worried.  Political  cares 
never  spoiled  his  sleep.  At  a  critical  moment  in  Irish  ailairB  he 
crmld  find  distraction  at  the  opera.  Uis  spirits  were  equable.  Ho 
-TPaa  cheerful,  and  full  of  fun.  He  went  much  into  society  and  en- 
joyed it.  Two  entries,  taken  at  haphazard  from  I^ady  RosseH'sdiaiy, 
Trill  show  that  he  was  no  recluse : 

John  at  great  Lord  Mayor's  Oinner. 

8ettlod  in  town. 

Both  diued  at  UoUnnd  Howe. 

Jo>in  and  I  dined  at  StaffoTd  House  to  meet  Kinj;  of  PniHsia. 

John  to  binolieoD-at   Dulce  of  fiiiftsex**,    ta  mt^et    King  of 

Pmwia,  Tteth  to  party  ntAploTHriuwforKing  of  Prussia. 
John  dined  with  Clothworkvni.     L  at   LAnsdovne  Hooae, 

where  he  came. 
Opening:  of  Parliament. 
Dinner  at  Lonsdovne  House. 
John  dinner  at  Fox  CInb. 
IHnner  at  HoUaod  lloiiw, 
iTohn  diBoiJ  At  Reform  Club. 
Pinner  at  Boris's. 
Party  at  Pulmerstoii'i?. 
Dinner  at  Hollaud  Houbo. 

Opening  of  Farliamenl. 

John  (liuc'd  111  LiDHJowne  House. 

Party  at  Lady<  Jnmville's  tomect  Duke  andDuchets  of  Parma. 

John  (lined  at  Trinity  House. 

John  dined  with  Hpenher. 

CiLbinet  dinniT  at  Chancellor's. 

Dinner  with  Woods, 

Bull  at  Uuly  Elle-smpre'ii.    ike.  &e. 

In  all  such  social  gatherings,  I^ord  Russell's  faculty   of  eujoyuieot 
and  love  of  hnmour  made  him,  quite  apart  from  his  position  and  infin- 
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ence,  &  welcome  gueafc.  UU  fan  vas  cloeely  ftllied  inth  a  verbal  fislidtjr 
which  was  akin  to  wit.  His  defiiiitiou  of  a  prorerb  boa  puaed  iato 
universal  sjieecli.  His  repartee  to  Sir  Fruncia  Hurtlctt  about  1h? 
"  Cant  of  Patriotiam,"  has  beeu  prouounced  by  Mr.  Gladstooe  tk- 
best  that'  lie  ever  heai-d  in  Parliament. 

la  letter-writiog,  though  sometimes  ratlicr  tvj  uiliuar-,  he  wnx 
always  citmr  and  tbrcible,  aud  his  bliorter  lettora.  ?uch  fts  thoit-  t>. 
the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Lord  Westminster,  and  Lady  PalmeTstoii. 
which  Mr.  Walpule  quotf>s.  wore  absolutti  g«ui8  of  cuiuposilioa. 

All  UiKSf  gifta — wit,  humour,  playluineifB,  high  apirits— were  tli« 
j^raceful  accessoriea  of  a  nature  essentially  warm,  tender,  audi  tnf. 
To  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  thoee  who  knew  him  well,  nothinfr 
haj>>  been  mort>  nma-<ting  than  the  prevalence  in  the  public  mind  ofthi' 
noUon, memorably  expressed  by  Lord  Lytton  in  the  ''New  TioMCiy''  that 
his  teraperameDt  was  culd  and  rept>llent.  lliat  such  a  uution  Bboold 
ever  have  become  cnrrent  is  an  illustration  of  the  unfortunalQ  maffic 
of  manner.  It  is  touching  to  know  that,  within  tfaron  moDtha  of  btx  fl 
death,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  have  sometimes  seemed  oold  to  my  i 
friends,  bnt  it  was  not  in  my  heart."  They  who  knew  that  heart  netd 
no  such  Qssnrance. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  that  though  Mr.  Wal)X)1e  baa.  in 
the  main,  shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  arrangfinent  of  his 
narrative,  he  has  expanded  the  central  portion  to  the  undue  cuiteil- 
tnent  of  the  closing  scenes.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  presomptooiu  if 
I  try  to  remedy  this  def«:t  by  a  few  tenches  of  perHoiinl    rocoUectibn. 

The  close  of  Lord  Uassell'a  life  wgs  spent  at  Pembroke  Lodg«,  a  ' 
long,  rambling  sti-uctnre  in  a  comer  of  Richmond  Park,  it«  white  walU 
obscured  by  cn:-eping  plants,  and  its  bay* windows  Ojiening  on  u  garxlco 
made  cool  and  dim  by  forest-trees.  Here  twice  a  week  the  veteiaa 
statesman  welcomed  his  friends  with  the  geoinl  thoiigb  ptinctilions 
courtesy  which  he  learned  at  Wohurn  and  at  Holland  House  when 
the  century  was  young. 

The  central  figure  of  the  group  was  one  with  wlijch  the  pre8.T»t 
generatiou  is  familiar  chiefly  through  Ijeech's  sketches.  The 
ponderous  head  and  wide  chest  still  seemed  as  if  they  ahoald 
Ix-long  to  a  tall  figure  aud  an  athletic  fnuue.  The  hrowl  furvbesd 
and  the  clear  blue  eyea  still  carried  with  tbeni  their  old  air  of 
gentle  dignity.  The  hair  was  whiter  and  thinner  tluut  in  the 
well-known  portrait  by  Sir  Francis  Grant;  tlie  skull-cnp  and  Haih- 
chair  had  rpplaced  the  white  beaver  hat  and  inm-grey  hack  which  an 
earlier  generation  will  recall.  But  tlie  smile  was  as  bright  mi  erer, 
the  voice  aa  strong,  luid  the  eyesight  still  to  clear  that  no  epectnoles 
were  required  for  the  never-forgotten  task  of  reading  tlie  ovi 
Impers  by  candle-light. 

It  was  in  rewling  tltat  lx>rd  Russeirs  lost  days  wcM  cAiiefly 
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The  weight  of  eighty  years,  pressing  on  a  constitution  never  very 
robust,  had  made  him  so  far  an  invalid  that  the  only  exercise  which  he 
could  take  was  a  promenade  in  a  Bath-chair  when  the  sun  was  warm. 
He  slept  well,  and  had  a  hearty  appetite  ;  but  much  talking  tired  him, 
and  his  day  was  chiefly  spent  among  his  books.  To  read  a  few 
p^es,  to  chew  the  cud  of  what  he  had  read,  to  resume  his  reading 
and  to  carry  on  this  process  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  was  Lord  Russell's 
conception  of  study.  And  the  range  of  books  which  it  covered  was 
wide.  History,  classical  and  modem,  was  perhaps  his  favourite  subject ; 
but  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  literature  afforded  him  a  constant 
delight ;  and  few  branches  of  knowledge  had  altogether  escaped  his 
attention. 

Thus  in  peace  and  dignity  that  long  life  of  public  and  private  virtue 
neared  its  close ;  in  a  home  made  bright  by  the  love  of  friends  ,and 
children,  and  tended  by  the  devotion  of  her  who  for  more  than  five- 
and-thirty  years  had  been  the  good  angel  of  her  husband's  house. 
The  patience' and  fortitude  which,  through  a  long  and  arduous  career, 
had  never  failed,  found  the  fullest  scope  for  their  exercise  amid  the 
trials  inseparable  from  advancing  years.  The  cheerfulness  and  love 
of  fun  which  had  enlivened  the  tedium  of  office  were  none  the  fainter  or 
dimmer  for  physical  weakness  and  decay.  The  sturdy  courage  which  had 
breasted  so  many  obstacles  proved  an  enduring  support  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  the  mortal  change,  and  of  the  spUndida  arbitria  which 
follow  it. 

Thrice  happy  is  the  man  of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said  that,  in  spite 
of  bodily  infirmity  and  the  loss  of  mnch  that  once  made  life  enjoyable, 
he  still 

"  Finds  comfort  In  himscU  end  in  his  cance, 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  apphiuse." 

George  W.  E.  Russell. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
THEATRES. 


AN  article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Eriglish  lUvMraUd 
Magazine,  by  Mrs.  Jeane,  in  defence  of  the  employment  of 
little  children  in  theatres,  appears  to  call  for  reply  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  supported  the  recent  legislation  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Jeane's  argnments,  if  they  hold  good  st  all, 
hold  good  against  the  whole  principle  of  the  Factory  Acts,  so  &r  as 
they  limit  the  employment  of  young  children.  She  dwells  on  the 
undoubted  capacity  of  children,  throngh  their  earnings,  to  proride 
necessaries  for  their  families,  and  thns  help  to  keep  np  the  kome ;  and 
she  holds  that  it  is  "  little  short  of  a  crime  to  pass  any  law  whidi 
would  diminish  the  power  of  the  children  "  of  contributing'  to  the 
income  on  which  the  home  depends.  This  crime  oar  conntxy  has 
been  goilty  of  these  forty  years  past,  ever  since  the  Factory  Acts  have 
been  in  operation.  At  first  the  principle  of  forbidding  the  empk^- 
ment  of  children  under  a  certain  age  was  applied  tentatively  to  certain 
trades ;  the  experiment  was  found  to  work  well,  and  the  principle  was 
pxtended  to  other  trades  and  industries,  till  at  last,  by  the  Edacation 
|A.ct,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  principle,  applying  to  all  children,  that 
their  employment  for  wages  under  the  age  of  ten  years  was  ill^al, 
and  that  the  hours  of  their  employment  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  should  be  regulated.  In  any  handbook  referring  to  the 
subject  of  legislation  as  regards  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour 
in  various  countries,  under  the  head  "  England  **  some  such  entry  as 
this  will  be  found :  "  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  not  to  be 
employed  at  all ;  children  under  fourteen  are  not  to  be  employed 
more  than  half-time."  It  is  to  be  noted  as  a  characteristic  oS. 
the  gradual  spread  of  this  principle  of  our  l^islation  from  txade 
to  trade,  first  to  children  in  mines,    then  to  children  in    &ctarM% 
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thcD  to  chilcIreD  in  workshops,  and  last  to  cbUdit'a  iu  sgri- 
cultur&l  anil  niisoellaneous  em  ploy  men  ts,  thnt  tlio  repreeeDtatives  of 
each  trade  in  turn  thought  it  "  little  less  than  a  crime  "  to  npply  the 
restrictions  upon  jtivenile  labonr  to  thf^i^  own  business.  When  the 
master  chimney-sweeps  were  forbidden  to  ase  little  naked  bleeding 
childmn  to  clean  chimnpys,  they  said  the  risk  uf  London  being 
destroyed  by  fire  was  indefinitely  increased  by  the  prohibition.  Whea 
the  littJe  children  onder  ten  were  excluded  from  the  cotton  factories^ 
manufacturers  said  the  cotton  trade  of  Kngland  would  perish  in  ctm- 
8e(|uence  ;  but  there  was  ono  voice  '  hoard,  even  among  the  manufac- 
turers themsolres,  which  replied;  "  V«ry  well,  then  perish  the  cotton 
trade  I  "  The  exception,  however,  only  proves  tho  rule,  which  has 
bcon  that  each  trade  in  turn  Hhs  resisted  limitation  ajid  restriction  as 
applied  to  itself. 

In  this  resjject  the  theatrical  profession  has  not  bwn  in  any  way 
exceptional ;  its  leaders  have  considerable  power  of  influencing  the 
pn^ss ;  and  providing,  as  the  stage  does,  so  largely  for  the  amusement 
of  the  public,  a  thousand  pens  are  ready  to  leap  from  their  iukstancis 
in  it«  defence,  if  there  is  any  idea  of  an  attack  being  made  ujwn  it. 
We  who  wish  the  labonr  of  children  on  the  stage  to  be  limited  and 
regiihited,  do  not  necf^asarily  attack  the  theatrical  profession  in  itst-If. 
bat  we  urge  that  no  case  has  been  made  oat  for  its  exoepiiunal 
treatment.  Children  under  ten  are  debarred,  with  admittedly  good  | 
results,  from  all  other  employments ;  why  shoald  they  not  also  bo  \ 
debarred  from  theatrical  employment  ?  l 

To  allow  parents  to  depend  on  the  earnings  of  their  infants  is  one~y 
of  those  cruel  kindnosscs  akin  to  indiscriminat**  almsjfiWng  and  other 
paupprizing  inflnencos.      While   apparently   hcntTicial  to  the  home, 
by  allowing  the  little  ohi1dn>n  to  contribute  their  mite  to  its  support, 
it  is  really  prejudicial  to  it,  because  it  weakens  the  sense  of  parental 
rosponeibility,  and  obscures  the  fact,  which   Mrs.  Jeune  admits  as 
readily  as  we  do,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  sapport  their    | 
children,  and  not  that  of  chihlren  during  the  tender  years  of  infancy    > 
to  support  their  parents. 

The  good  results  attendant  on  the  prohibition  of  the  labonr  of  littlo 
children  and  the  provision  for  them  of  the  rudiments  of  education  are 
year  by  year  becoming  more  appai-ent.  Those  who  can  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  population  affected  by  it  tell  us  chat  the  improvement 
U  little  short  of  miraculous.  There  is  a  lower  death-rate,  a  dwcreaiwd 
e^cpenditure  per  head  on  alcohol,  larger  deposits  iu  the  savings-banks, 
building  societies,  and  provident  clubs,  and  a  very  large  diminution 
in  juvenile  crime.  It  may  no  doubt  be  urged  that  other  influences 
besides  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Rdncatiun  Acts  have  been  at  work 
to  produce  the  improvement  referred  to,  and  this  no  doubt  is  true  ; 
*'Bob«it  Owut'f.   He  mm  then  the  head  of  &  lar^  cottoa  nuitihclorv  iit  New  Lanark. 
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but  that  security  against  premature  employment  and  the  proTisioii  <^ 
the  means,  through  education,  of  other  than  animal  pleasures,  hare 
had  their  share  in  causing  this  improvement,  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot 
be  called  in  question.  Why  not  do  for  the  theatre  child  what  has 
been  done  already  for  the  children  in  factories  and  other  employmenta  ? 
While  referring  to  Mrs.  Jenne's  remarks  on  the  precionsneBB  of 
home-Ufe,  and  on  the  cases  in  which  the  children's  earnings  at  the 
theatre  are  used  to  keep  the  home  together,  we  would  point  out  that 
the  hoirie  life  of  the  child  is  in  many  cases  quite  destroyed  and  put 
an  end  to  by  its  employment  on  the  stage.  What  will  be  said  by 
those  who  defend,  in  the  interest  of  the  home,  the  employment  of 
babies  on  the  stage,  of  the  case  of  children  of  five  and  six  years  of 
age,  who  are  sent  from  their  homes  in  London  for  the  whole  winter  to 
fulfil  theatrical  engagements  in  Glasgow  or  Newcastle  ?  Careful  inquiiy 
(has  been  made  by  a  School  Board  oflScer  who  knows  the  home  life  of 
large  numbers  of  theatre  children,  into  the  sort  of  home  which  the 
i  wf^es  of  the  children  are  used  to  support.  With  the  exception  of  the 
\  children  belonging  to  regular  theatrical  families,  he  asserts  positively 
i  that  ifl  ninety-nine  cases  oat  of  a  hundred  where  children  are  sent  on 
*;the  stage,  either  the  father  or  the  mother  drinka  Even  Mrs.  Jeane, 
in  spite  of  her  enthusiastic  words  about  "  that  most  sacred  and  holy 
place — the  Home,"  states  that  it  would  be  useless  to  send  laige 
classes  of  the  theatre  children  to  bed  at  hours  when  most  children  of 
their  age  are  tucked  up  for  the  night,  because  they  would  "  often  get 
no  rest  owing  to  dirt  and  vermin ; "  and  she  adds  that  she  knew  one 
little  girl  who  cried  with  vexation  after  she  was  in  bed  because  she 
could  get  no  sleep  on  account  of  fleas  "  and  other  insects."  A 
plentiful  use  of  carbolic  soap  would  do  more  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  sentiment  of  "  Home,  sweet  Home  "  in  these  cases,  than  sending 
the  children  to  dance  and  pirouette  night  after  night  in  the  theatres 
and  music-halls  of  London.  Mrs.  Jeune's  assertions  about  the  low 
standard  of  cleanliness  in  the  homes  from  which  many  of  the  children 
are  drawn,  go  far  to  confirm  what  we  have  been  told  from  other 
1  sources  as  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  parents.  My  own  knowledge 
i  of  this  subject  is  confined  in  the  main  to  London  and  London  children, 
but  inquiries  made  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere  show  that 
,'  ivhat  is  true  in  London  is  true  there — viz.,  that  the  children  employed 
in  pantomimes  and  music-halls  come  in  a  large  proportion  from  homes 
that  are  hardly  worth  the  name.  A  lady,  writing  from  Liverpool,  who 
has  had  much  experience  there  with  School  Board  work,  says :  "  In 
ninety  per  cent,  of  these  cases  the  books  show  that  the  parents,  one  or 
both,  are  classed  as  bad,  drinking,  neglectful,  or  of  doubtful  character." 
Mrs.  Jeune  does  not  deny  that  the  earnings  of  theatrical  children  are 
often  spent  by  idle  and  drunken  parents  in  a  public-house  ;  bat  sbe 
says  that  a  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  earnings  of  children 
who  beg  in  the  Btteets  ut  night,  or  ^ho  make  a  pretence  of  Belling 
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things,  while  in  reality  thoy  ore  begging.  Exactly  ao,  and  in  tho 
same  Act  which  dcsals  with  the  employment  of  children  iu  theatres, 
their  eniploymi'nt  hy  thoir  parentB  to  bog,  or  to  ofTer  things  for  sale  in 
the  streotji  at  ni^lit,  is  aluo  proliibitcd.  The  object  of  legislation  in 
these  matters  is  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  lazy,  selfish,  dniukan 
parent. to  muddle  on  iu  Ins  Inzy,  selG^h,  dninken  way  on  the  {X'^nce 
brought  in  by  Ins  wretclxed  children.  "  But,"  says  Mrs.  .T«>une,  "'  a 
man  who  is  lazy  and  drunken  will  not  work  one  bit  tho  more  bi'-caoso 
hta  children  are  starviag.''  Perliap^  not;  but  he  will  work  the  more 
if  he  is  starving  himself,  and  if  the  |)o&.<iibiUty  of  subsiating  in 
idleness  on  the  wages  of  his  Uttle  children  Is  dented  to  him.  If  his 
children  are  still  neglected  and  starved,  the  resources  of  civilization 
on  their  bebalf  are  not  yet  exhausted.  There  are  in  many  towns, 
though  not  at  present  in  London,  day  industrial  schools  to  which 
children  bclougiug  to  this  lowest  class  of  home  can  be  sent. 

It  appears  to  mo  tlmt  throughout  her  articlo  Mrs.  Jeune  assumes 
moro  than  she  isjustiGod  in  doing,  that  she  and  those  whotliink  with 
her  have  their  knowledge  at  first-hand,  while  those  who  wish  the 
principle  of  tho  Factory  Act^to  bo  applied  to  tlieatro  children  havo 
nothing  but  second-hand  information  and  have  "  no  pi'actical  kuow- 
ledge  of  their  subject,"  T  have  always  said  frankly  that  my  know- 
ledge on  the  snbject  is  seound-hand.  I  havo  never  been  a  theatre 
child,  or  employed  in  a  theatre  in  any  capacity  whatever,  and  what  I 
know  is  gained  from  the  children  thoraHelvea,  from  thfir  parents, 
from  n'bat  theatrical  people  tliemselvoa  say  about  their  profession, 
from  the  carefnt  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  tiiibji^t  by  Miss 
A.  Bear  and  others,  and  from  the  school  teachers,  who  know  the 
children  and  their  home-life  and  the  effect  of  their  employment  in 
theatres  thoroughly  well.  I  have  always  considered  thattJte  evidence 
of  the  parents  and  the  employers  should  be  received  with  some 
caution,  because  they  are  profiting  pecuniarily  from  the  employment 
of  the  children ;  and  we  do  not  make  any  charge  against  them  aa 
being  wonie  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  saying  that  self-interest 
often  (»erverts  the  judgment.  I  have  therefore  always  attached  special 
importance  to  the  evidence  of  the  teachers  of  the  children  ;  they  have 
opportunities  of  knuwiug  the  children  before  and  after  and  during  their 
eugugement  in  theatres  such  as  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  very  few 
except  those  who  profit  by  their  employment.  I  have  been  astonished 
at  the  nnanimity  with  which  the  teachei's,  whetht-r  under  the  School 
Board  or  belonging  to  voluutury  bchools,  have  condemned  the  employ- 
ment of  these  children.  Their  education,  tlie  teachere  eay,  practically 
comes  to  iiu  end;  there  is  not  a  doubt  their  health  i<ufren<;  they 
come  to  school  so  tired  that  the  teacher,  out  uf  kindnes.'),  exacts  no 
work  from  th^mi ;  and  finally,  witJi  torribte  iteration,  the  teachers  say 
that  the  moral  evil  arising  from  theatre  work  is  indescribable.  Mra. 
Jeooe  says  that  all  thla  is  second-hand  information.     True,  but  her 
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_infornuitioa  la  second-haud  also,  onljr  tlie  relies  solely  on  tUe  parmto 
the  employers,  while  we  rely  uaiuJy  on  those  who  toake  uo 
at  of  the  children's  work.     But  even  out  o£  her  own  mouth,  I 
her  arliclo  contaiua  facts  and  (ttatemeute  qaite  suHiciunt  to  coot 
that  which  ahu  seekA  to   uphold,     la  the  first  place,  although   afa<9 
says,  referring  to  tho  tbeatre  children,  that  there  is  "  no  di-DwlMck 
or  disadvantage  in  their  professional  life "  (p.  1^),  in    another  plaea 
(p.  11)  she  says  there  are  two  points  with  regard  to  thesa  children  thst 
are  nnsatisfactor}':  "they  are  the  questions  of  education  and  food," 
It  wUL  be  admitted  that   these   are   rstlier  important  it«ros  in  tla 
life-history  of  a  little  child.    She  says  also  that  she  is  filled 
sorrow  and   indignation  at  tho  thonght  of  little  children   of  ft; 
or  nine  having  to  work.     So  are  we ;  but  our  indignation  and  mat 
lead  us  to  try  to  stop  them  from  working,  while  Mm.  Jcnae's  load 
her  to  enoouraj^  their  employment.     But  there  is  mor^  ''  ^^ 

Mrs.  Jenne's  article  condemnatory  of  the  employment  of  lii  nfl 

on  the  stage.     There  is  abundant  proof  that  the   parents.  Although 
they  dany  categorically  that  their  children  are  exposed  to  -c^ 

risk  or  diiiadvantage,  are  in  rt^alicy  fully  aware  of  it.    Mrs.  t^ 

of  ft  poor  woman  whose  dAughtcr  wils  in  a  theatre,  and  who  said, 
"  with  tfflrs  in  her  ^yos,"  that  sho  "  never  would  hare  let  bpr  go  on 
the  stape "'  if  alip  could  have  got  other  r^ular  work  ftir  htfr,  but  thai 
she  did  all  she  could  for  her  in  tlie  way  of  special  wat<:hfuln(.<ca  and 
protection.  Again,  in  another  case,  cited  by  Mrs.  Jeunu,  of  a 
girt«d  child  who  octt-d  in  the  "  Silver  King,"  we  are  toll 
that  this  child's  mother,  Mrs.  H.,  '*  wwr  let  ter  out 
her  sight "  .  .  .  .  never  lei  her  ad  teith  any  onr  whom  tke 
not  hnow  vkII,  ond  felt  her  child  teas  safe  tfiih  ;  aboct  alt,  the  N 
Ifi  tfie  child  *fo  to  the  theatre  without  her,  and  when  Florria 
tvn>t  viih  MUn  Mary  Andersen  to  Ainerira  her  mt'thrr  Ufi  }.fr 
husbmid  aiul  their  children  and  wctU  with  her  child"  (p.  8).  Tbear 
rigid  and  incessant  precautions  are  neoeosary  then,  in  the  opimoa  of 
those  who  have  the  best  means  of  judging,  for  the  safeguardinf^  of  s 
little  child  in  a  theatre,  even  in  a  company  prt^idrd  ovpe-  by  a  lady  so 
thoroughly  aana  repmche  as  Miss  Mary  Anderson.  Theao  pr«c«t]-j 
tions  can  be  insisted  on  by  the  porontA  of  highly  gifted  children  whoss 
talents  give  them  a  natural  monopoly  and  enable  their  gnardians  tol 
make  what  terms  they  please  for  the  safety  of  their  own  precioas  Uul^l 
oneft.  Bnt  what  chance  would  the  mothers  of  the  hnndnids  of  iiisl* 
children  who  come  from  "homes"  swarming  *'witb  Seas  and  oUmtj 
insects  "  have  of  taking  care  of  their  children  in  a  similar  way  p 
conr!»e  it  would  be  alpsolntely  impossible.     There  are  ms' 

as  careful  as  Mrs.  II.  in  a  lower  position  of  life,  but  they  v  :  ,. 

dream  of  allowing  their  diildren  to  be  on  the  stago  at-  aU.     lln.J 
Jenne  apparently  thinks  that  she  has  a  monopoly  of  [>eraQnaI  acqnaint-l 
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Anae  with  theatre  children  and  their  ^>arents ;  she  may  therefore  lx> 
enrprised  tu  hear  that  1  hatro  kno^vIl  a  family  for  many  years,  a  member 
of  which,  a  little  child  of  elpvcn,  is  on  tho^  stnge.  Her  mother's  acccuni 
of  hor  pxperioncc  ia  on  almost  exact  parallel  to  that  which  Mrs.  Jenne 
pTes  of  Mn.  H.  and  "  Florrie."  The  little  girl  I  am  sjKalcing  of  is 
an  extremely  ^fVed  child :  aho  has  real  innate  dramatic  power.  She 
was  disooTcred  by  the  managers  of  a  dicatro,  and  her  mother  consented 
to  let  her  take  an  engagement.  The  Z.*i.  ai-e  an  extremely  respectable, 
middleHjlass  family,  bnt  the  money  offered  no  doubt  was  a  temptation 
to  them,  aa  was  also  thi^  chance  of  letting  their  child's  groat  gifts  be 
known  beyond  her  own  aoiaU  circle.  Mrs.  Z.  went  with  the  child 
ouoe  or  twico  to  thf  theatre  for  rehearsals.  After  a  very  short  ex- 
perience of  this,  she  said  she  would  withdraw  her  child  altogether  and 
Gsncel  the  engagement  unless  the  rehearsals  could  be  at  her  own 
hoBse.  She  absolateiy  refused  to  let  her  child  go  to  the  theatre  for 
rehtwnal?  on  the  ground  of  harm  to  the  cliild  from  what  she  saw  and 
heoj-d  there.  She  also  bargained  that  another  and  older  daaghter.  with 
no  particular  talent  for  iKting,  should  bo  engaged  in  the  piece,  in 
order  that  slie  might  be  on  the  st^^  with  the  child.  She  laid  great 
Btren  (ju  this,  and  that  either  she  or  her  elder  daughter  alv.'ays  had 
their  eyea  on  the  little  thing,  tfia/  luvrr  let  A«-  (nd  oj  thrir  aiifht /or  n 
minuu.  Mrs.  '/>.  also  bargaimid  t-hat,  when  the  company  travelled, 
flhe  and  her  cliihl  shonkl  always  trarel  alone,  that  she  should  have 
the  nae  of  a  spparato  dreasing-roora,  and  that  she  shonld  lurer  be 
required  to  ns.vxnate  with  the  other  members  of  the  company.  Mrs,  /. 
is  a  sensible,  practical,  clever  woman ;  she  would  nob  have  exacted 
aach  terms  as  these  for  a  mere  whim.  Tf  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  enforce  them  make  snch  terms  as  these,  we  can  witlioot  mnch 
ditficulty  pictni'e  to  ourselves  what  are  tlie  dangers  of  stage  employ- 
ment for  those  children  whose  parents  make  no  terms  for  them, 
except  for  the  receipt  of  so  many  shillings  a  week. 

Mrs.  Jeune  emphatically  denies  that  there  is  any  special  moral 
danger  in  theatrical  life,  and  she  thinks  that  this  is  proved  bec&use 
out  of  a  lai^e  number  of  cases  that  have  passed  through  a  "  home  " 
for  fallen  women,  of  whicli  she  is  the  manager,  only  two  have  formerly 
been  on  the  stage,  it  would  certainly  be  a  rather  startling  develop- 
ment of  religions  revival  that  would  bring  a  Miss  Jocelyn  Moulagne 
nnd  a  Mi£s  Nina  Montmorency,  who  make  five  toilettes  a  day,  whose 
persona  are  adorned  with  diamond."*,  laces  and  furs,  who  drive  a  smart 
victoria  by  day  and  a  neat  brougham  by  night,  on  the  modest  salary 
of  £3  a  week,  if  they  trooped  in  crowds  as  applicants  for  admission 
to  Mrs.  Jenne's  home.  One  who  has  a  lirst-hand,  not  a  second-hand, 
knowledge  of  theatre  life  during  rehearsal,  has  written  uf  the  daeKling 
image  of  tbeso  houria  that  are  constantly  in  evidence  before  the  eyes 
and  mind  of  the  pantomime  child  :— "  Poor  as  the  attire  and  humble 
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IIS  the  rank  of  the  pantomimo  child  may  be,  sho  is  not  witbont  ^iodal 
advantages.  That  {aahionably  attired  yonn;;  peraon  yonder  in 
crimson-braided  mantle  trimmed  with  sable  fnr,  ia  her  anot 
her  mother's  sidp ; "  but  her  ears  are  boxed  if  she  addrecsMi 
Jocelyn  Montagne  as  "  Aunt  Polly."  Whilo  the  pantomima  c^iild,  if 
of  the  poon^r  sort,  hs8  a  racnl  of  broad  and  dripping  brongbt  fircan 
home  ;  or,  if  of  the  wealthier  class,  n-pAirs  to  a  neighhoariug  cool:* 
shop  to  hare  "  a  sosatdge;,"  Aunt  Polly  drives  airay  in  har  brot^bam 
to  a  loxuriona  dinner,  comes  hack  resplendent  in  nnothrr  toil^tbr,  ai&d 
the  rehearsal  begins  again.  Woiiderfnl  contrast  betweftn  Annt  PolW 
on  £1  a  week  and  the  pentomime  child  !  The  child  bas  beui  up  •£ 
lix.  has  attended  school  before  rehearanl,  has  had  hardJr  anytbiag  ImI 
eat.  and  has  fallen  asleep  in  some  cobwebby  conier.  protectiiiip  asm^H 
as  she  can  with  a  frowsy,  beaded  mantle  her  two  little  siBten  of  fin 
and  six  who  are  being  tratued  with  her.  The  lon^  boars  go  on. 
midnight  pusses,  the  smatl  hours  begin  to  grow  into  tolerably  b>^ 
lioors,  Aunt  Polly  has  rolled  home  in  her  brougham  a^ain,  and  tin 
pantomime  child  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cohl,  wet,  Blipi>exy 
dra^^g  two  smaHer  and  still  more  weary  children  homewards 
AVaterloo  Bridge  or  towards  the  \'auxhall  Road. 

We  claim  that  it  is  not  making  an  excrssice  demand   to  ask 
these  children  the  same  protectiou  from  pn?mature  emplorment 
'prerails  in  other  tradea     The  House  of  Commons  twice,  br  a  asiw 
'  atantial  majority,  affirmed  the  principle  that  children  ahoaJd  not  b* 
employeil  in  theatres  nndor  t*-n  vrarR  old,  and  the  claoas  embodyiag 
this  was  supported  in  a  powerful  speech  by  the  Ktght  Hon.  I^  C( 
ney,  M.P.,  whom  we  may  rrgard  as  a  typical  specimeii  of  th4^ 
ing  aentimeutalista "  against  whom  Mrs.  Jemte  is  appealiii;^;.      In 
Hoosd  of  T^ords  this  clau8<^  was  aliertNl ;  the  limit  of  age  was  t^-dimd 
to  sewn,  bnt  the  proviso  was  added  that  do  child  may  be  emphored 
Itetween   the  ngea  of  seren   and   t«n  without  a  Uoense ;    nod  whes 
licensed  children    are   employed   an   inspector,  oocncspondia^   to 
faeeory  inspector,  is  to  be  appointed,  who  shall  have  power  to 
and  inspect  the  premises  and  5i<e  timt  the  oonditioas  of  the  Uc 
strictly  obserred.      We  have  not  doa«  all  that  we  aiuvd  at  dotngr. 
all  that  we  hope  to  see  accomplished  at  some  fatnn'  dati^ ;   but  iL 
worth  sooetKing  Co  hare  prarr-nted  the  employnient  of  children 
Mren  and  to  havf  got  a  kenning,  alihoogb  it  may  be  ocdy  a  sbsQ 
beginnii^,  of  the  inspection  of  theatres  by  a  pablio 
epoading  to  a  factory  inspector.      .Since  I  hare  taken  aa  iiituunl 

this  sabjrd,  I  havv  reoeirtd   letters  fnmi  all  parts  of  the  

SMldng  strong  complaints  of  the  inadequacy  of  tie  sRaagea).  '    V 

the  safety,  comibrt,  and  decency  of  the  enptoy^  of  laaDr  then-  I 

is  satisfactofv  to  sw  that  Mrs.  Jenne  is  with  us  in  the  nmUer  of  yjaty- 
ing  for  the  appointcoMit  of  inspectora. 


thiH 

sab- 
»»ab* 
■dying    I 

InthJ^ 


the  eooBtoH 
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On©  word  more  in  rdferenee  to  the  sUtoraentd  of  which  we  have 
Iteard  w  much  with  regard  to  the  school  for  theatre  children  that  hntt 
b&en  started  at  Driiry  Lane.  3Irs.  Jeane  savs  that  Mr.  Angnstus 
Harris  employs  from  150  to  200  children.  The  school  acoommodntion 
at  Dmry  Lane  was  thus  commented  on  by  a  Board  inspector  hi 
Ft^bniary  1888.— fifteen  children  were  present:  "The  preinises  are 
wretched  aud  even  dangerons.  Persons  are  constantly  at  work  jnst 
outside  t)ie  ctmvaB  walla  of  the  schoolrooin,  and  often  the  noise  is  so 
groat  as  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  teacher.  Most  of  the  children 
appeared  to  suffer  from  cold  on  the  day  of  my  viait.  There  are  no 
proper  registers,  and  only  one  act  of  r(>ading-book8." 

This  year  the  houaiiig  of  the  whool  waff  >;^eatly  improved,  and  the 
children  mui  in  a  warm  coiafortabk*  room; there  were, on  January  15, 
1889,  twenty-th'feB  children  on  the  roll  (oat  of  the  150  to  200  employed); 
only  foiirt«*n,  however,  were  pn'nent.  There  whpp  no  registers  kept  of 
the  attendances,  but  this  was  remedied  later,  and  dnplicate  registers  were 
fnroished  to  the  School  Board  for  the  twelve  weeks  from  Jannary  12 
to  March  HO.  These  registem  showed  that  the  children  under  ten 
made  many  fewer  attendances  than  wonid  have  been  required  of  them 
had  they  been  attending  a  Board  school.  T  believe  that  a  school  has 
been  started  for  the  children  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  but  ont  of  an 
timated  number  of  something  like  a  thousand  children  employed  in 
theatres  and  mnsic-halla  in  London  alone,  »;hool  accommodation  has 
been  provided  at  the  theatres  for  considerably  less  than  forty.  The 
actual  average  attendances  wonld  probably  not  amount  to  thirty.  If  we 
take  the  theati'o  children  attending  ordinary  schools,  we  find  that  one 
child  attended  twenty-live  times  out  of  a  possible  ninetj'-one;  nnother 
attended  thirty-four  timoji  out  of  a  possible  uinety-one,  and  was  late 
twenty-nine  times.  But  this  is  a  matter  not  requiring  the  support  of 
an  army  of  figures.  Ever;-  one  mu!*t  know  that  a  little  child  of  less 
than  ten  yearn  old  cannot  be  actively  at  work  day  after  day  and  night 
atler  night  in  a  theatre,  and  be  at  scliool  regularly  too.  And  even 
Mrs.  Jeuue  admits  that  in  the  little  matters  of  education  and  food  the 
po&itioa  of  the  theatre  child  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  She 
complains  that  the  compromise  arrived,  at  by  the  Act  of  last  Seeaion 
was  illogical.  In  this  we  are  aUo  at  one  with  her,  and  fei^l  that  the 
only  logical  position  is  to  give  to  theatre  children  e.xactly  the  same 
protection  from  premature  employment  and  work  at  unsuitable  Iionni 
which  has  been  alTorded  to  children  in  all  other  occupations. 


MiLLtcENT  Garrett  Fawciht. 


VOL.  L«. 
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THE  GROSS  AND   THE  NET   GAIN   OF 
RISING  WAGES. 


IN  the  dUcnssioiis  to  wbich  former  papers  of  mine  on  Ul'orkiIlg-cIas^ 
progress  have  giTen  rise,  there  are  some  onticistna  which  h«n> 
interested  me  very  mach.    They  are  made  by  membors  of  tiie  workiiig 
clasH  themaelv^a,  who  ore  slow  enough  to  admit  the  tirenkga  increav 
of  their  money  earnings  in  the  last  fifty  years,  wbicb   tlm  Sgnns- 
demonstrate.     But,  admitting  some  increase  of  money,  they  f?o  co  bi 
say,  and  admitting,  too,  the  low  prices,  the  improvement  after  all 
not  TC^ithont  drawbacks,  or,  oa  I  have  aa^^sted  in  the  abovfl  title, 
is  mainly  in  the  grosa.     There  arc  drawbiicks  which  takti  away  ra 
of  the  apparent  advantage.     A  general  statement  like  this,  apart> 
particntar    allegations    to    snpport    it,    could    not    but     pxcit« 
attention,  although  I  have  avoided  hitherto  any  discussit^n  of  it.     h 
is  n  good  rule  to  do  one  thing  at  a  timo.     An  improvement  of  mooej 
earnings  and  an  increase  of  prices  appeared  to  be  two  points  worth 
rAtablishing,  whatever  the  drawbackn  of  a  less  ^iporont  kind,  tad 
which  the  working  classes  conld  thomsolvee  best  appreciate,  might  he. 
Bat  while  avoiding  the  discussion  hitherto,  I  have  been  none  th«  \im 
observant,  for  the  simple  reason  that  each  class  knows  its  own  grief* 
ances  as  no  others  can,  and  that  such  complaints,  thoogh  easy  eoo^b 
to  prove  unfounded,  are  apt  to  cover  facts  which  will  reward  imrpsli- 
gation — which  will  throw  light,  when  properly  nnderstood,  not  only 
on  the  particular  problems  in  hand,  but  on  larger  problems.      I 
pose  in  the  present  paper  to  commanicate  aome  refiectjoas   whiob 
have  mmle.     The  alleged  drawbacks,  when  considered,   do,   in 
suggest  for  consideration  questions  of  a  weighty  nature,  which  go 
the  root  of  ideas  of  progress,  and  affect  the  most  general   views  of 
prospects  of  modem  ci^'ilization. 

The  alleged  drawbacks  of  which  I  speak  are  mainly  tiie  full 
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First,  it  is  said,  working  mon  in  many  cases  hare  mon^  to  pay  for 
rent  than  they  would  have  to  pay  when  earning  l&tss  money  under 
different  conditions,  or  they  have  to  pay  railway  or  'bus  fares  or 
similar  diargcs  for  conrftyance  to  and  from  their  work,  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  an  increase  of  rc^at.  Conaequently,  altliough  the  money 
wage  is  more,  the  workman  is  not  eo  much  l>etter  off  Uian  he  was, 
because  a  large  part  of  that  money  wage  has  to  l^e  paid  as  a  fine, 
practically,  to  enable  the  working  man  to  be  in  a  poeitioa  to  earn  it. 
In  other  words,  the  gross  snm  is  more,  but  the  net  sum  is  not  so  much 
more.  It  is  easy  to  peroeive  also  tliat  this  principle  may  have  a  much 
wider  application  than  may  at  Orst  be  surmised.  The  case  usually 
thought  of  is  that  of  rent,  or  an  equivalent  Gne  on  a  workman,  which 
he  pays  in  order  to  be  in  a  certain  place  whora  the  money  wage  can 
be  earned.  Suppose  the  climate  in  which  ho  has  to  live  iu  order  to 
earn  a  laiger  money  wage  than  he  can  get  olscwhero  is  so  exhauHling  as 
to  compel  a  lai^r  consumption  of  food  iu  order  that  the  money  may  be 
earned  ?   The  queetiouof  gross  and  net  is  thus  of  a  wide-sweeping  kind. 

Kext,  it  is  moiutuined  tliat  alon^  with  a  great  increase  in  produc- 
tion wfaioh  haa  undoubtedly  taken  place,  there  has  oomu  an  increase 
in  the  severity  of  the  labour,  and  that  the  workman's  remuneration 
has  not  risen  in  proportion.  It  i>eeras  to  be  su^eeted  at  times  that 
the  increase  in  thi'.  labour  is  it«elf  an  evil,  even  if  it  were  propor- 
tiomatoly  remunerated,  but  the  complaint  rather  is  that  the  severer  toil 
ia  not  adefjuat4*ly  compensated :  the  workman  has  a  severer  call  made 
on  his  cnergiffi,  and  he  is  not  so  mnch  better  off.  To  be  able  to  earn 
more  money,  it  is  sometimes  urged,  he  must-,  'm  fact,  spend  more 
money  on  food  and  other  things  than  he  formerly  did.  Here,  again, 
is  a  (ftieiTt'ion  of  gross  and  net,  and  it  will  be  observed  how  the  last 
complnint  rai.ses  in  a  different  form  the  qaestion  already  suggested 
nnder  the  first  head  by  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  climate.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  the  gross  earning  and  the  net  surplus,  the 
difference  being  something  which  the  working  man  has  to  pay  as  a 
fine  to  enable  him  to  earn  the  net  sum  which  he  wishes  to  spend. 

Lftst  of  all,  it  is  maintained  that  on  all  sides  the  scale  of  living  has 
become  more  expensive.  The  working  man  has  to  get  more  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  Lis  family  than  he  would  formerly  have  had 
to  get ;  more  is  expected  of  him ;  and  he  has  to  pay  fur  such 
things  as  the  education  of  his  obildren  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
he  would  formerl,v  have  hud  to  pay.  Iu  this  iray  the  strain  ui>on  the 
working  man  has  increased.  As  I  understand  tbe  complaint,  he  is 
no  more  a  free  man  than  before.  His  energies  arc  mortgaged  in 
lulvaiice,  and  fae  has  all  the  olddifhculty  tokeep  his  footing  in  tlie  world. 

Now,  whether  thefe  coraplaintA  are  right  or  wrong,  well  or  ill 
founded,  it  is  clear  that  they  involve  problems  of  a  most  vitsi  kind  an 
Ui  the  general  effect  upon  the  working  classes  of  tbe  coadiiionii  of 
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modern  civil iiution.  To  take  the  Brsfj  liend  of  complaint.  If 
the  case  th&t  a  risi>  of  rent  or  the  charge  For  trerslUni^  bptwRcn  ibe 
place  of  liring  and  the  place  of  work  or  «imtlar  exp^'nditan'  a 
sufficient  to  deprive  working  men  of  th*^  ad\'nntago  of  increurd 
money  wag4>s,  then  the  congregation  of  men  in  citiea  or  in  omahi 
parts  of  cities,  where  higher  money  wages  nro  to  bo  obtaisMi 
than  elsewhere,  which  appear  to  be  the  conditions  of  modern  ia- 
dnRtnttl  life,  would  be  fatal  to  improvement.  It  would  be  the  sanu 
with  the  necessity  fur  working  in  an  exfaansting  cliniat«k  ^hH 
problem,  09  staUxI,  is  certainly  of  the  gravest  kind.  Tlie  qtiMiB^ 
raised  by  the  second  heed  of  couiplaint  are  just  as  unportant 
It  increaBP  of  toil,  not  pmportionately  remonerated' — for  whir) 
perhaps,  thoro  can  be  no  projiortioiiate  remancration — cotui^s  with  It 
increase  of  productive  oapadty  and  tlie  great«r  call  tbus  made  on 
nervous  and  niontal  euerpy  of  the  workman,  what  is  the  working 
the  better  off  for  ail  the  civilisation  ?  I'inally,  aa  regards 
increased  coat  of  living  through  a  rin>  in  the  scale,  may  it  not  be  Ihe 
case  that  nuch  a  ri^e  lu  the  scale  of  living  is  to  eonie  extent  what  is 
meant  by  progress,  though  the  drawback  of  Ibe  sluvt-ry  of 
workern,  which  some  working  men  appear  to  feel  so  keenly,  rematna 
How  far  is  the  •*  slavery  "  itself  avoidable,  so  long  aa  huinfin  nntnrei 
what  it  is,  unless  at  the  risk  of  all  civilization  |)erishing  ?  Such  pr 
blems  are  obviously  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  desire  for  leii 
for  an  pa»i>  tn  a  severe  strain,  in  all  these  oomplaiuts,  ts  it^f  rt 
Ht.riking,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  held  of  itself  to  indicate  a  chaoge 
working-clnsa  conditions,  as  compared  with  a  time  when  tbf> 
simply  endured,  or  were  content  to  drag  on  a  dull  existence,  wil 
little  colour  in  it,  and  without  hope  of  change.  The  whole  subject, 
any  rate,  should  be  well  worth  considering.  WTiat  ore  tl»e  rQcta, 
what  flhonld  be  the  concloaions  regarding  them  ? 

Dealing  with  the  first  head  of  complaint,  which  In  perfanps 
simplest  and  most  easily  dealt  with,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  obrtonsi 
the  surface  that    there  is  a  real  point    for  discnssion.      Under  ll 
««8eutial  conditions  of  modem  Itfe,  principally  the  concentration 
huge  masses  on  narrow  room,  competition  among  lalionrem  nodonbtcdJ) 
produces  monopoly  reut>,  the  payment  of  which  w  a  simple  dudi 
from  the  gross  money  wages  which  workmen  receive.      If  workmir 
to  avoid  paying  more  than  they  can  help,  livt-  at  a  distAQc«  from  tbfij 
work,  they   only   escape   the  evil  paitially,  because  charges  fvr 
veyance  to  and  from   their  work  have  to  be  paid.     Clearly  workmt 
under  such  conditions,  as  compared   with  conditions  un»1  d 

monopoly  rent  or  its  equivaK'nt  has  to  be  paid,  are  at  a  ui  ....._. 
To  show  their  real  position  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  rat 
portion  of  the  rent  most  be  deducted.     It  is  quite  obriotis,  aboT 
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the  merest  superBcinl  aspwt  of  the  question,  Ibftt  as  regards  Ttiony 
workmen,  at  least,  the  disadvanti^  may  easily  be  so  aerious  a8  to  com- 
pensate, and  more  than  comjif^nHate,  all  the  ditll'rence  iH-twct^n  tht^  money 
wage  of  the  cotmtr)-,  wht-ru  there  is  uo  mouopoLy  rent,  aud  the  mgney 
ivof^e  of  tbo  town.  Take  the  case  of  a  we&t  Highland  pt^aaant  lifty  yeara 
1^^,  living  on  a  scanty  wage  of  a  few  ahUlin^  a  week,  ur  the  pr<xluc« 
of  a  ]>oor  ^croft  eked  out  by  kelp-gathering  or  lishing,  aad  his 
deacendant  at  the  present  time  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city,  earning 
perhaps  \bs.  a  week,  but  disbnraing 'Is,  or  5;?.  for  rent.  The  improvt'- 
ment  in  money  eamiaga  may  be  immense,  perhaps  100  per  cent.,  and 
aa  regards  prices  of  oammoditics  there  may  be  no  drawback  in  the 
change,  but  the  rent  takes  a  monstrous  cantle  out  of  the  margin. 
Comparing  all  the  conditions,  it.  may  certainly  be  doubt-ed  whether  the 
peaaant,  in  the  case  suppoeed,  in  exchanging  the  bard  life  of  the 
coUTitry,  which  still  hod  the  odvaDtoge  of  being  in  the  open,  for  the 
hard  Hie  of  the  city,  has  inoAa  any  real  advance.  Take  a  case  higber 
in  the  scale.  A  doctor,  to  earn  a  liring,  roaides  in  a  city  rather  tiiaa 
in  the  country,  pays  a  bugii  monopoly  rent  to  begin  with,  and  incurs 
many  other  analogous  t-xpon^s,  so  that  altogether  he  has  a  targe 
leeway  -to  moke  up  before  he  can  reckon  that  net  income  whidi 
can  properly  enter  into  comparison  with  that  of  bis  country  colleague. 
The  difference  may  easily  be  so  gri'Ot,  T  bolicve,  that  in  many  cases  a 
professional  man  in  a  small  country  town  with  £300  or  £400  a  year 
may  hare  a  largi^'r  net  income  for  the  ival  objects  of  life,  dealing  with 
the  qneation  in  a  wIm;  philosophic  spirit,  tlian  a  professional  man  in 
London  with  £1000  or  £1200  a  year.  There  are  differences  even 
between  London  and  smaller  prorincial  cities.  Thus  the  <]uestion 
between  gross  and  net,  which  working  men  have  raised  in  these  dis- 
cussions, apropos  of  monopoly  rent  or  the  equivalent,  is  a  real  question. 
It  is  a  new  form  of  the  old  theorem,  that  people  m^y  buy  gold  too  dear. 

I  have  already,  in  part,  dealt  with  the  question  practically  as  far  as 
working  men  are  concerned,  by  pointing  out  the  really  narrow  UmiU 
of  monopoly  rent,*  and  practically  the  final  concluiiiou  must  be 
reached  by  the  statistical  method,  and  in  the  way  1  have  already 
nsed.  But  I  wish  to  avoid  statistics  for  the  present,  and  to  Indicate 
merely  the  general  canditions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  which 
appear  to  minimise  the  possible  extent  of  the  alleged  drawback. 

It  is  clear,  first  of  all,  on  general  grounds  that  the  ouncentrntion  of 
men  in  cities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cities,  on  tlie  whole,  weigh  in  the 
balance  against  the  country.  There  is  moro  and  better  employment 
there  than  in  the  coontry,  all  deductions  made,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
interested,  and  that  seems  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whetber,  on  the  whole,  there  is  not  a  net  as  well  as  a  groes  improve- 
ment in  wngi'B  as  far  as  this  drawback  is  ooncerued. 

•  See  "  Eee^s  in  Ffnonce,"  Beeond  £«t1es,  pp.  381.  383. 
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N&rt,  it  is  plain  th&t  aa  a  great  part  oE  the  improreniBat  o£  tJi»  I«t 
fifty  yAftra  1im  consisted  in  the  snliMtitutiDn  of  artisan  and  oilier  Ugkl^ 
paid  labonr  for  merely  rttde  labour,  the  additional  monopoljr  rral 
payable  in  the  cities  can  only  be,  in  most  cases,  a  comparatively  trifliap 
drawback.  It  may  be  the  case,  that  if  we  compare  the  former  pa— nt  d 
thfl  country  witJi  the  rnde  labourer  of  the  city,  and  especially  of  ito 
Metropolis,  the  latter  has  hardly  gained ;  but  if  we  compare  the  fomflr 
peaaant  of  the  country  with  tiie  town  artisan  of  the  preaont  tiaw, 
althongli  the  latter  baa  to  peiy  monopoly  rent  or  an  ei^niralecit  ckta^ 
ior  conveyance,  there  ia  still  an  enormous  gain  in  the  latter'n  pocitioc 
It  IB  the  same  with  the  profesaonal  clanea.  If  the  latter  were  il*- 
tionary  in  number,  or  increasing  only  pari  passu  with  the  bumam  of 
population,  thou  the  lui-gt-r  gross  income  on  the  avera^  earned  by 
the  masses  of  professional  men  in  cities,  aa  oampared  with  the  prafa^ 
sional  incomes  earned  in  the  country  Itnrmerly,  mj^b  show  little  nd 
improvement ;  but  aUowunce  has  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  mimhtt 
of  such  incomes  has  enormously  increased,  and  that  the  earuen  larKciy 
compare  with  the  eamors  of  wholly  inferior  incomes  ia  fortaer  timet, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  As  the  increai^  of  these  clasaea  ondd 
not  have  taken  place  without  Uto  growth  of  citiee,  there  mast  ba  a 
large  net  as  well  as  gross  gain  to  be  reckoned  whea  the  oompariNK 
is  properly  made. 

To  bring  tho  matter  to  a  point,  what  I  have  to  nrse  is.  that  the 
very  growth  of  cities  implies  the  existence  of  conditiona  under  wfaiefc 
workmen  of  higher  grades  take  the  place  of  workmen  of  luwer  gndsB, 
ao  that,  although  class  for  class  a  workman  poGsing  from  muai 
to  town  does  not  seem  to  gain  so  very  much,  on  occonnt  of  tht 
difference  between  gross  and  net,  yot.,  man  for  man,  ou  the  arnage 
thero  is  an  enormous  gain.  Illnaion  is  prodnced  becaoen  the  proper 
terms  of  the  comparison  are  lost  night  of.  The  point  ia  eepecisliy 
important,  as  rrgards  what  in  known  as  the  residnum.  Niothio^ 
appear  so  deplorable  or  so  hoiwleas  as  the  conditiona  of  the  Hoatiii^ 
mass  of  rude  laboar  in  largft  citiHt.  Monopoly  rente  in  thia.csM 
appear  to  sweep  away  all  possible  advantage  which  may  reaolfc  fnei 
higher  money  wage,  comparing  the  labourer  of  the  town  with  iIm 
labourer  of  tlie  country.  In  many  cas»,  even,  it  mast  ba  admitted 
the  "  n.-siduary  "  of  the  city  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  *'  readnafy 
of  the  coantry.  His  '*  net "  earnings  are  less.  Bnt  the  qaeeti 
after  all,  is  one  of  proportion.  The  absolute  magnitude  of  tV 
residaom  mnst  not  blind  n.4  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be,  ni.ir 
creasing,  hot  a  diminishing,  element  with  reference  to  the  potpuUiU 
genrrally.  I  believe  it  is  a  diminishing  element,  bnt  this  wo 
hardly  be  the  place  to  discuss  the  point,  and  I  am  oootent  for 
present  to  call  attention  to  its  importance  in  the  discossiDiL. 
asaamptioQ  so  often  made,  that  the  residuom  is  increasing  relalivcly, 
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one  wfaioli  requires  proof,  and  I  tiave  never  seen  Any  Attempt  at 
proof,  while  there  are  some  broad  faote,  stioh  as  the  dimination  o£ 
serious  mme  and  of  puperism,  against  it 

The  qneetion  of  the  way  in  which  the  net  value  of  an  increase  of 
money  wages  may  be  alTected  by  the  necessi^  of  living  in  a  more  ex- 
hausting, or  in  some  way  more  expetteiTe,  climates  or  by  the  epi-cially 
exhausting  character  of  a  highly  paid  occupation,  such  as  puddting, 
is  one  of  the  same  kind.  There  hs,  clearly  a  point  in  the  matter  for 
consideration  and  diecussion.  I  am  diapoeed  to  believe,  for  instance, 
that  the  exhaosting  climate  of  the  United  States,  compelling  the  con- 
somption  of  more  food  to  enable  the  same  work  to  bo  done,  is  a 
distinct  drawback  to  the  American  working  man  as  compared  with 
his  competitor  in  Western  Europe,  and  especially  inGrsat  Britain.  1 
am  not  sore  but  that  living  in  the  South  of  Ei^land,  owing  to  climate, 
is  more  expensive  liian  in  the  North  and  in  Scotland,  The  point 
has  hardly  been  expressly  conuidered,  the  working  man  practically 
baring  been  right  to  go  where  he  gets  the  highest  money  wage,  but 
it  is  one  that  may  become  of  increasing  practical  interest  now  that 
oharges  for  conveyance  aro  so  low  throughout  the  world  as  to  mako  it 
(|uite  nnneoessary  for  men  to  lire  near  the  planes  where  their  food  and 
raw  uutt'riala  ore  prodeced.  I  »haU  be  well  content  for  the  present 
if  the  remarks  here  made  induce  some  working  men  to  elaborate  it 
from  their  practical  experienoe&  Of  conrse,  in  any  diaoassion  it 
would  also  hav*»  to  Iw  considered  that  the  greater  expenBe  of  living  may 
not  be  a  pure  drawback.  The  ability  to  consume  and  produce  more, 
to  bear  exhausting  climate  or  occupation,  in  fact,  may  be  a  good  thing, 
and  bring  its  own  compensation,  although  the  net  gain,  taking 
matters  strictly,  may  hardly  be  appreciable. 


The  next  head  of  complfiint  is  the  increase  jo  the  severity  of 
labour  and  the  want  of  any  proportionate  remuneration. 

On  this  head  it  may  be  admitted,  to  begin  witb,  that  thcro  i« 
apparent  foundation  for  some  of  the  complaints.  Workmen  in  par- 
ttcnlar  employments  do  not  get  a  reward  at  all  in  proportion  to  ibc 
increase  of  production  in  those  employments.  The  illustration  of  a 
cotton  mitl  is  familiar.  A  single  attendant  on  a  number  of  machines 
will  "  produce  "  as  much  in  an  hour  as  formerly  in  a  year  or  two,  but 
bis  wages  are  only  double — or  perhaps  not  <iaite  double — what  they 
were  when  the  production  was  so  much  less.  A  great  steamship 
supplies  another  illustration.  The  ship  does  many  times  the  work 
which  coold  have  been  performed  by  the  sailing  ship  it  has  displaced, 
and  with  much  fewer  men  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  conveyed. 
Rut  Uie  vrages  of  tlie  average  member  of  the  crew  are  again  only 
double,  or  not  quite  double,  what  they  were  when  the  conveyance 
done  was  so  much  less.     In  these  and  similar  cases,  who  gets  the 
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benefit  of  all  the  increase  of  prodaction  ?  The  warkmen  in  tiie  p«r- 
tioular  employments  concerned  receiTing  only  a  fraction  of  the  gsin 
may  be  excused  for  Buspecting  that  there  is  something  inexplicaUe  in 
those  social  and  economic  arrangements  by  which  the  benefit  is  sjarited 
away  from  tliem. 

But,  however  natural  the  question,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ^int  oat 
that  there  is  a  good  reason  why  workmen  in  some  given  employments 
should  only  receive  a  fraction  of  the  benefit  from  the  increased  prodai>- 
tlveness  of  those  employmenta,  and  that  this  fact  is  quite  coDBistsnt 
with  an  improvement  in  the  position  of  workmen  all  round  in  ftofoe- 
tion  to  the  generally  increased  prodnctivenesa  of  labour,  which  is  the 
n*al  question  we  are  now  investigating,  for  the  purpose  of  tx}mpaziiig 
this  increase  of  productiveness  with  the  increase  oi  the  severity  d" 
labour  tliToughout  society.  The  short  explanation  is  that  the  em^oy- 
mcuts  in  which  tliere  is  a  great  increase  of  production,  being*  mainly 
tho  omploymoiits  in  which  there  are  great  mechanical  improrements 
from  tiuie  to  time,  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  whole  employraent 
for  labour,  and  tht\t  by  a  natural  law  labour  in  each  emploTment  finds 
itti  level,  the  increase  of  the  return  arising  fixmi  an  invention  in  a 
IMTticular  employment  resulting  in  a  gain,  not  to  the  psrtienlar 
labourers  conceruod.  but  to  the  whole  communis  of  labomreis.  Tliat 
tho  gain  may  be  gt^neral,  it  is.  in  fact,  essential  that  labourers  goie- 
rally  sliould  gain  as  consumers  rather  than  as  producers,  which  ii^plie 
that  in  a  given  employment  wages  should  iucre*se,  not  in  propottiaa  to 
the  increased  productiveness  of  that  employment  by  itaelf .  but  in  pnifBt^ 
tton  to  the  increased  productiveness  of  labour  geneiaUy.  Henoe.  it  nv 
w«U  be  that  while  the  productive  power  of  machines  xnay  eaautinmrfy 
iucmse,  yet  ihe  genend  increase  of  productive  power  mny  be  ^oA 
v«s&  than  «>3ald  a:  first  be  thought,  owing  to  the  oomparaxiTv^  asall 
pFi>iv>rtion  of  labo4irers  after  all  who  use  machinoy  of  cTva£  cifwcarr 
lAT^'iy  in  their  empioymen&s.  Lix^ing  ai  die  nambH-  <£  <lcau«Mbc 
»^n^iA%^  of  clerks,  of  pivsessMnal  men  and  vxmtoi.  <I  cnsiaiba 
l«K^um«  of  e^  err  kind,  of  sHliea  labcviers.  sscb  k  pKriers.  mh^  «£ 
xkM  u$)^  maohint^l  &bocjddL«bt  vesyn^nc^  vhcLher€BW^7c«inh{rf'tht 
iaKNue^rs.  even  in  a  jwae^v  Mke  ihas  <S.  Eagiaaa.  she  mciKr  nt^cixxv- 
turiz;^  ir.  lie  wor^i.  iSf  maciiEccr  vi  jr-ew  »j«ctx  ia  lir-cT  trns:^cK~ 
xat-x.t^  h  »  <*silT  TO  i*e  aiKv^sii:^  for.  :iier«i.irf-  ■«iy  ir  &  rrr-M!  eac- 
p*.-\r:er.i  lifTV  si.-i'a  tn?  a  ^T»e*t  :riicre»af  x  jcwaum.it  wiiijMn  a 
o.vrw^'Oi-.xc  irw:v*s*  <c  ri-niit-mi.ci  ic-  liioie-  Miparea  it  thaa  iwc- 
lircciAT  Mr.5-u,TTr(c:.  Thr  »t»l2i  i»  to  i*r  cifajBt  iLr^aac^  sinifvy.  m£ 
iiit  .:>jrMki*  .X  jc.-^Jrta.-it  jTsasrCy  »  n:c  sc  p-saiL  Jmc  3»£s  itasrly  at 

.VTkMhfc  obf>Kr(:au.-Q:  Ttj^a.  de  xciao:.     Tbsr  ani>y  ne  a  r-nnaiosw^ 
jjT.jC-vcTtiffH  5T.  iXti  jfoa'iBx  ,-£  Tracnaaxit  iiL  flnau^^niHint  n:  a  shb- 
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quantities,  but  where  the  labour  competoe  with  all  other  labour  for 
remuueration.  Where  the  increased  remuneratioa  should  go  to,  when 
inaoLiueB  improve,  ia  tbua  not  so  easy  to  dt^tflmiiue  A  priori. 

It  is  also  obvioos  thni  even  in  an  advancing  community  the  remn- 
noratioD  of  certain  kinds  of  labourers,  whose  numbers  continue  dispro- 
poiliooate,  may  either  not  increase  at  all,  or  increase  very  little,  the 
whole  gain  from  increased  productiveness  bein^  for  the  bcneHt  of  the 
labourers  whose  own  labour  improves  in  tjuality,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  employed  on  more  productive  machines.  Strictly  speiiking. 
unless  there  ia  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  living,  accompanied  by  an  im- 
provement in  quality  all  round,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  modern 
times,  a  man  who  can  only  drive  a  spade  into  the  ground,  or  wheel  a 
barrow,  or  carry  bricks  up  a  ladder,  should  receive  any  higher  reward 
than  similar  laboorera  in  former  ages.  The  fact  that  such  labourers 
are  little  better  off  is  not  incoiinistimt  with  the  fact  that  workmen 
gen^ralty  receive  a  larger  reward  than  in  any  former  period. 

The  way  is  thus  cleared  for  answering  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  remuneration  of  labour  has  increased  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  severity  of  labour. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  first  of  all,  that  there  ia  s  great  increase  of 
the  productiveness  of  labour  itself,  as  well  as  a  great  increase  of 
the  absolute  amount  of  remuneration.  Thin  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 
The  increase  uf  prodnction  isthe  very  fact  which  is  aiwnmed.  Nor  ia 
the  increas*)  of  remuneration  denied — thp  only  question  is  of  the 
proportionate  remuneration.  Uefore  passing  from  this  [loint,  how- 
aver,  I  should  like  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  finct  already  referred  to, 
tif  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  n on- mechanical  labour,  bi-cauee, 
as  this  labonr  is  largely  the;  subject  uf  dir^'Cl  exchange  without  much 
intervention  of  capital,  the  mere  fact  of  improvement  implies  ahnoAt  a 
proportionate  increaw  of  n-muuemtion.  At  any  rate,  the  labourers 
concerned  get  almost  the  whole  benefit,  because  they  exchangf  with 
each  other.  I  refer  to  such  employments  as  those  of  teaching,  medical 
attendance,  nursing,  domestic  service,  dressmaking,  and  the  like 
among  the  upper  and  middle  clasftvs.  The  increase  of  remuneration 
here  may  not  be  iu  proportion  to  the  improveniDut  of  quality ;  the 
game  may  not  bo  worth  the  candle ;  but,  ut  auy  rate,  the  exchftiigea 
are  direct.  Now,  as  to  the  fact  of  great  iuiprovemeut,  I  believe  theri' 
is  no  doubt.  Nursing,  for  instance,  is  said  to  bean  entirety  dir#rent 
thing  iu  hospitals  from  what  it  was  only  hfteeu  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Domestic  service,  as  regards  cooking,  waiting,  and  otlier  points,  is  also 
on  tile  whole,  better,  notwithstanding  uiauifold  complaints,  just  b^ 
cause  of  the  geuerat  improvement  in  education  and  intelligence.  The 
same  with  dressmaking.  Alort^  intelligence  and  skill  are  evcrj'where 
applied,  and  in  direct  exchanges,  without  much  intervention  of 
machines  or  of  capital. 
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Next,  it  hag  to  ba  considered,  u  regards  the  questicn.  of  propor- 
tionatB  remnneration,  that  hj  the  very  mode  of  hem  Btatii^  the  qoea- 
tion,  it  appears  that  it  ia  not  so  mtich  a  qnesdon  of  jncwitnw  in  the 
aevority  of  la\>onr  ^eQerally,  as  of  a  cliange  in  thA  character  of  Ike 
labour.  If  the  quality  of  labour  has  altered  and  improrvd  in  many 
directions,  there  is,  in  troth,  no  proper  term  for  conipari>on  betvocB 
the  present  and  former  times.  The  iroprorement  of  tiie  quality  of  lh« 
labour,  which  is  another  name  for  ^e  increaaed  intelUgeboe  and 
energy  of  socie^,  may  not  be  proportioaat«ly  remunerated  ;  bat  then 
u  no  means  of  telling.  People  would  not  go  back  to  the  oonditioBa 
of  a  fcmner  society,  where  leas  inteUigenoe  and  energy  were  nqoired 
for  a  lower  scale  of  living,  even  if  they  had  the  choice.  Htn  new 
advantages,  with  all  their  drawbacks,  are  accepted  as  part  of  a  higbv 
state.  The  complaints  are  to  some  extent  a  sign  of  tlie  pecpetaal 
unrest  of  himian  life,  and  of  the  fact  of  im|ROTement  itself. 

Tliere  cau  eiiually  be  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  matter  in  this  w^, 
that  in  certain  directionB  there  may  be  a  very  poignant  and  aot  va- 
jostifiable  feeling  as  to  an  increase  in  the  flererity  of  labour.  Tb» 
appears  to  be  the  case  as  regards  employments  whirii  involTV  tba 
watching  of  machines,  the  reiy  employments  where  them  ia  appan^ntiy 
the  greatest  increase  of  production  and  the  least  proportionftto  incwsB 
of  the  remuneration  of  labour.  The  strain  upon  the  nnvoua  sjaiea. 
through  the  combined  monotony  of  the  empk^rment  and  the  constaM 
vigilance  reqaireil.  arc  no  doubt  very  often  nnnt  earEUie,  mad  are 
perhaps  felt  the  more  because  the  preoent  generation  is  companrtiTgl^ 
vntrmned.  Bnt  the  increased  severiW  of  toil,  withont  propoctioBate 
Temnneration,  mijr^t  be  admitted  in  those  special  employments  wiiV 
out  altering  the  fact  that  remuDcmtion  has  increased  generally.  Whal 
seems  to  hare  happened  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  derelopiztent  of 
society  imposes  a  hoary  burden  on  a  special  class,  inTolnng  rapid 
change  in  the  quality  of  its  labour,  to  which  it  is  hardly  equal,  hut 
tliat  the  improrement  in  quality  is  part  of  the  general  improTcmeat 
ia  society.  The  nervous  power  to  st-and  monoiony  and  supply  tlw 
necessary  rigilanco  and  other  moiai  qualities  aeosssary  for  the  supt^ 
viiuon  of  machines  may  exist  in  grrater  abundanos  in  the  next  gea^ 
ntion,  along  with  a  continced  improvement  in  tke  quality  of  lafaov 
in  noo-mechanical  employments. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  n^ged  that  the  workman  does  not  get  »  jm^ 
poctionBta  remuneration  b«aase  the  capitalist  obtains  ibr  himself  Ite 
inonttsed  product — the  socialist  argunKiit.  But  the  tactm  men  all 
against  this  explanation.  One  of  the  BMSt  WMriwMs  facta  of  rrorat 
yean  is  the  geoaral  decline  ia  the  return  to  capitaL  Ca|ntaliBlB  frnn 
year  to  year  have  been  willing  to  iuTest  fur  a  soMller  and  sBsller 
Rtoni.  We  must  aeaume,  then,  that  if  Ux^  havB  gaaard  at  bU  it  bss 
on^  been  by  the  immenae  chespwiing  of  commoditiBe.,  and  bfaoar  hw 
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gamed  more  bhan  in  proportion.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  case  : 
only  the  labourers  who  have  gained,  aa  we  have  seen,  are  not  specialty 
those  who  are  occupied  aboat  machines.  The  gain  is  genurally 
UiHosed,  and  is  received  by  labourers  generally  ia  proportion  to  thu 
relative  yolaea  of  their  work.  Apparently  the  greatest  gain  has  b»eu 
among  the  higher  artban  and  lower  profesaonal  classes — ^the  very 
clnase?,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  whom  the  strain  of  modem  life  is 
iVtlt  the  most  intensely. 

The  conclusion,  then,  ia,  that  if  the  return  to  labour  generally  is  not 
proportionnto  to  the  increaati  of  the  severity  of  toil  itself,  the  reason 
most  be  that  people  are  working  for  inadoquato  objects.  The  game,  in 
one  sense,  may  not  bo  w<Mt.h  the  candle.  The  problem  is  another  form 
of  the  very  same  problt^m  that  has  been  considered  with  reference  to 
the  payment  of  monopoly  rents.  On  the  whoh>,  notwithstanding  all  the 
drawbacks  of  city  life,  there  is  some  improvemont  which  makw  the  pay- 
ment of  monopoly  rents  worth  while.  People  would  not  change  bode 
to  the  former  conditions.  So,  on  the  whole,  notwithid^anding  all  the 
dTawback.^  of  rfally  ftpveror  toil,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  additional 
Temnneration,  ptH>ple  would  not  cliange  back.  What  has  happened  ia 
really  a  revolution  in  the  quality  of  labour  and  the  genera!  conditions 
of  life.  The  npt  gain,  in  one  view,  is  less  than  the  apparent  gross 
improvement,  looking  at  the  matter  strictly;  in  another  view,  the 
{{ftio  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  present  condition  of  workmen  on  the 
average  incommensurable  with  their  former  condition.  The  two 
things  are  not  on  the  same  plane,  and  can  hai-dly  be  compared. 

An  important  corollary  eeems  to  be  suggested  by  these  conaiderft- 
tiona.  If  there  is  so  much  doubt  about  the  adequacy  of  the  reward 
for  the  additional  labour  thrown  on  workmen  by  the  conditions  of 
loodem  society,  is  not  that  reward  really  a  minimum  reward  ?  In 
other  words,  may  not  the  amount  of  production  itself  be  conditioned 
by  the  energy  of  the  workman,  which  is  in  turn  a  function  of  the 
food  and  other  things  on  which  ho  expends  his  wages,  so  that  the 
qiality  of  labour  by  which  modem  fiocioty  is  carried  on  would  not 
itself  exist  if  the  remuneration  were  leF»  than  it  is  ?  The  complaint 
we  are  dealing  with  ia  that  of  the  severity  of  modem  toil,  and  implies 
that  the  workman  is  tasked  to  his  full  capacity,  and  can  just  do  the 
work,  so  that  the  remuneration  cannot  be  reducevd.  And  that  th^s  ia 
really  the  case  in  many  employmonta  may  be  easily  enough  illus- 
trated. It  is  qnite  certain  that  the  driver  of  an  express  engine  could 
not  go  through  the  very  formidable  lalnurs  he  andergoes  if  he  only 
hftd  the  food  of  the  rude  labourer  of  a  former  time,  and  only  lived  in 
the  way  that  such  a  labourer  used  to  live.  He  would  not,  under  such 
conditions,  have  ihe  energy  or  brain  power  for  the  work  to  be  done.  It 
is  the  same  with  workmen  in  a  factory  who  have  to  attend  to  many 
ronchtnea.     The  constant  strain  simply  could  not  be  endnred  if  the 
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workman  had  to  lire  as  the  factory  worker  of  a  former  time  had  lo 
live.  ITie  present  worker  is  really  cheaper  than  the  fbrmrt  worker, 
becauEe  be  does  more  in  proportion  ;  but  dear  as  he  is,  jet,  in  another 
nsBped,  he  may  perhaps  l)o  viewed,  according  to  a  anggestion  already 
made,  as  really  engaged  at  a  minimum  wage— without  which  hp 
oould  not  do  the  work  at  all.  This  is  not  a  qnesdon  merely  of  m  riie 
in  the  scale  of  living,  though  that  iiuestion  is  intermixed  wtth  it. 
It  ia  a  question  of  the  actual  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  workman 
that  certain  thin^  should  Im*  pat  into  him,  or  suppHtHl  to  him,  aa  a 
condition  of  hia  doing  the  work  which  ho  actually  performs.  What 
is  trao  of  the  workman  specially  referred  to  ia  oT  course  dill 
more  tme  of  the  higher  kinds  of  work  involring  artistic  or  other 
akiU. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  suggestion  already  made  ns  to  the 
reason  for  a  non-increase  of  roranneration  in  certain  directions  beii^ 
that  the  work  done  has  not  itself  improved  in  qnality.  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  general  view  thus  stated.  If  the  work  which  has  improrod  in 
quality  is  itself  only  so  remunerat-ed  as  to  make  it  donbtfiil  whether 
the  remuneration  is  adequate,  whether  the  game  is  vrortb  the  candle, 
and  is,  in  &cti  at  the  point  of  minimum,  bo  as  to  enable  the  work  to 
be  done  at  all,  out  of  what  fund  is  the  remuneration  of  the  work  that 
has  not  improved  in  t|uality  to  come?  In  (lie  niidst  of  plenty, 
apparently,  such  workmen,  by  comparison,  must  starve,  because.  nO^ 
withstanding  all  the  plenty,  those  who  really  do  the  hard  work  of 
modern  society  are  ouly  just  paid,  aud  do  more.  It  is  t^-asy  for  aoch 
workmen  and  their  so-called  friends  to  point  to  thecapitalistaaatinng 
on  their  labour  ;  itnd  no  doubt  if  it  were  poGsible  to  divide  the  earmngfl 
of  capitaJiflts  amongmt  society  generally,  according  to  numbers,  these 
|Ku-ticular  workmen  niiiL'hl  be  mncli  better  off.  Bat  it  is  not  from  the 
labour  of  each  workmen  that  capitalists  mainly  derive  their  Inoome, 
while  tho«e  who  do  work,  as  we  have  »>en,  have  so  lai-ge  a  remnner^ 
tion  that  they  can  have  no  quarrel  with  the  capitalist.  The  soji^sted 
divitjiou  would  therefore  only  Im"  for  the  benefit  of  a  special  '  '  ■  '  ijsp 
existence  is  jtseif  a  dangpr  to  society,  and  which  should  nu  i  liis- 

couraged  than  encouraged,  the  whole  efforts  of  society  being  rather 
directed  to  their  transformation  liy  education  and  similar  a-  alo 

A  higSier  cliiss,  than  to  securing  an  increased  payment  for  i  rk 

under  present  conditions.  The  cnno  of  the  very  poor,  in  tnorr  senses 
than  one,  is  their  poverty — poverty  in  strength,  in  mental  cap«city, 
in  moral  qualitieai.  They  are  poor  l>ecaase  they  cannot  earn  more. 
If  they  were  Btrooger  thoy  would  have  the  earnings,  and  would  have 
no  quarrel  with  tho  capitaliBts.  To  improve  their  condition  they 
must  be  made  stronger,  and  not  merely  given  more  to  spend,  whieli 
would  be  tt  curse  to  them  instead  of  a  blessing,  as  it  ic  to  the  merely 
idle  cafutalist  whoso  luxury  they  envy,  whoae  existence  is  a  danger  to 
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society  also,  and  whose  obJiteratioo,  or  rather  traosfwmation  into  a 
diAercul  class,  is  eqaallj^  to  be  sought  Tot. 

The  next  head  of  complaint  is  that  a  workman  has  more  expensen 
now,  in  consoqaenco  of  tho  rise  in  the  scale  of  living.  Not  onty  him- 
aelf,  bat  hitt  family,  must  live  better.  They  must  have  betCBr  and 
more  food,  be  bettor  ctotlied  and  sheltered,  be  bnttfir  cnJacattMl,  and  so 
oo.  The  workman  himself,  on  whom  the  burden  falls,  haa  no  more 
surplus  than  hefore^     He  ia  not  a  freer  man. 

This  head  of  complaint,  however,  demands  very  little  remark.  Tho 
statement  of  the  complaint  is,  in  trutli,  one  of  the  liest  eridences  of 
progress.  Of  course  there  haa  been  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  linng.  Soch 
a  rise  was  quite  certain  to  oomo  with  an  improvement  in  the  eaminpi 
of  workmen.  Tho  fact  that  it  has  come,  i«  \\so\f  one  of  the  proofs  of 
improvement.  No  donbt  there  is  a  continued  absence  of  a  free 
surplus.  I  suspect,  however,  that  nt  no  time  have  many  peopla,  in 
this  oountryat  least,  had  philosophy  enough  to  be  thrilVy  and  careful. 
«Dd  to  do  without  some  things  that  appear  to  be  neceasair  for  their 
aphere  in  Ufe.  so  aa  to  have  what  is  meant  by  a  sorplus.  Ita  abaence 
is  oertaiuly  no  proof  that  the  condition  of  those  who  make  the  com- 
pUint  haid  not  improved.  The  scale  of  living  haa  risen,  and  this  rise, 
beyond  all  qurstiou,  imposes  a  strain  upon  many  workmen  wbich  only 
the  greatest  caxv  and  philosophy  can  mitigate.  It  involves  of  necestdiv 
severer  toil  on  the  part  of  the  bread-winner,  with  no  apparent  sorplus 
for  himself. 

It  ia  apparent,  however,  that  to  some  e.\ient  what  is  called  a  rise 
in  the  scale  of  living  is,  in  reality,  an.  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
living,  which  is  absolutely  necessitated  by  the  work  itself,  without 
which,  in  fact,  the  work  could  not  be  done.  Where  moral  qualities 
are  to  be  displayed,  and  great  vigour,  punctuality,  and  energy  are 
rcqoireii,  they  are  not  to  Ire  e.\pected  excvpt  from  workmen  of  a 
certain  class,  whose  scale  of  living  bos,  iu  fact,  risen  to  the  standard 
necessary,  and  whose  "medium"  and  "atmosphere,"  of  which  the 
condition  of  wife  and  children  or  relations  is  a  part,  is  altogether 
different  from  what  it  was.  Before  human  beings  can  display  the 
qualities  and  exert  the  energies  required,  they  must  hare  certain 
tastes  and  wanta  to  gratify,  or  there  would  be  no  motive  to  exhibit 
those  qualities  and  energies.  Hence  a  ri.se  in  the  Rcale  of  living  is 
only  another  mode  of  describing  the  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  workman,  vhich  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  work  to  be 
clone. 


The  conclusions  of  this  long  argument  may  now  be  very  shortly  re- 
elated.  In  certain  cases  the  increase  of  n<>t  earnings  by  the  advance 
of  the  last  Hfty  years  cannot  he  so  great  aa  the  increase  of  gross 
earnings,  becanae  some  clsases  of  workmen  have  to  submit  to  an 
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increaBod  charge  for  reat  and  roilnny  fores,  and  similar  expeuditaip. 
which  really  amoDut  to  a  ndnctioa  fram  the  groas  eonunga  whidi 
they  receive.     But,  on  the  whole,  the  classes  of  woekmen  mSeiottd  m 
thiit  way  mast,  from  the  nature  of  tbin^,  be  oompanttrely  smalt, 
while  the  general  condidona  are  snch  that  the  dedoctioQ  from  gnms 
eamiugs,  as  a  rale,  sdll  leavEB  on  enormoaa  not  gain.      Kezt,  tlw 
all^atJon  as  to  the  increased  severity  of  labour,  and  as  to  workiUD 
not  getting  a  sufBcicnHy  adequate  remuneration  or  a  sufGcient  sharp 
of  the  increased  f^ss  prodaoe,  is  met  by  the  admission  geDermllyaT 
an  increase  in  tho  severity  of  labour,  which,  hoverer,  ia  fonnd  to  far 
more  properly  de&cribM  as  a  rerolntion  in  the  quality  of  the  labour, 
and  to  be  oonnocted  with  the  fact  of  improrcment  generally,  and  to 
bo   o\-idenoo    of  improremcnt    in    the    workmso's    oonditicm.       TIk 
chamoter  of  labour  generally  has  so  changed  that  ic  eaonoi  realh 
be  meaaHTed  in  comparison  with  the*  Inbour  nf  a  former  time.      Sonic  j 
workmen  engagt^l  about  machines  may  appear  to  g«t  comparatirely  I 
Hule  of  the  increased  production  for  themselrefi.  hat  the  re— on  a 
that  the  improrement  in  machines  ia  for  the  beneSt  of  society  •«  a 
whole,  and  not  specially  for  that  of  the  particular  workmen  nt^ged 
upon  them,  who  only  participate  in  the  improvement  as  ooosniBent,  nd 
not  as  producers.      Substantially,  however,  there  is  more  aererv  kB[ 
all  round,  and  whether  tlie  ad<litional  remuneration  is  adeqoaie  or  not. 
the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  labour  is  necessary  to  the  prodactkai, 
the  labourer  gets  all  the  possible  remaneration.  and  the  laixwr  itsetf 
could  not  be  carried  on  wicbout  the  remnnenitiaa  obtained.      It  is  tbr 
same  with  the  complaint  as  to  the  rise  in  the  scale  of  liviajr.      The 
risit  in  the  scale  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  improrement  in  the  wtw^ 
man's  condition,  and  of  the  necessity  for  an  impnmment  in  fain  Irn&g 
to  cnablo  him  to  do  the  now  work.     The  two  things  are  inextricably 
connected.     On  the  whole,  the  complaint  of  workmen  aa  to  th»  diftr^ 
ence  between  gross  and  net  is  not  unjustified,  bot  it  points  to  eha^gm 
in  their  condition  of  a  remarkabto  kind,  whidi  are  ia  erary  wat 
deserving  of  farther  study.     To  show  fully  what  tiMBe  diaaL- 
statistics    would    be    needed,   but   the    neccsaary  oandittonB   ^ : 
prohlem  are  appatvnt  without  statistica.     Tlie  omipiainfta  hem  (le«b 
with  ooold  not  exist  without  that  improreawat  in  society  mad  Ur> 
eondition  of  the  masam  which  the  oompJaints  aeea  to  call  in  qii««ttaa. 
A  farther  oondaaion  may  be  drawn.     The  conditona  of  life  thus 
fnffir%ti*d  eeem  hvomablef  on  the  whole,  to  a  oontinooBS  improwaiaie 
in  aoeie^,  so  long  as  scienoe  and  art  make  progreeB,  and  heavier  aaa! 
heaner  caUs  are  made  on  the  intelLigeoce  and  enetgy  oi  workawu, 
along  with  an  increase  of  their  capadtiea  oa  the  one  side  and  Iheir 
waatB  on  the  other.     The  whole  stractnre  of  modem  aocietjr  is  sudr 
as  to  teqoire  greater  and  greater  knowledge,  grectar  and  gnmi» 
eMvgy   and    inocal   power,  greater  and  greater  capacity    of   nvsy 
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Iciad,  »o  as  to  make  sore  that  machines  and  iareutions  are 
maintained  and  improved,  and  tFiat  artistic  capacities  and  tiie  arte 
of  living  are  dereloped  to  correspond.  The  contixiuous  improve- 
ment implies  a  continuous  improvement,  on  the  average,  of  the 
human  being  who  really  belongs  to  the  new  aocietj.  So  Jong  as 
society,  therefore,  continues  to  progress — that  in,  fur  our  present 
purpose,  so  long  as  the  average  workman  continues  to  produce  more 
quantity  or  better  quality — there  must  be  oontinuoui  improvement  and 
progress  in  the  qaality  of  workmen  themselves,  and  the  conditions  c^ 
tboir  existence,  although  we  should  not  expect  that  complaints  would 
cease  as  to  the  greater  severity  of  toil  and  as  to  particular  olaaaee  of 
workmen  not  getting  for  themselvee  the  full  benefit  of  the  increased 
production.  >Still,  the  improvement  is  there,  and  the  complaints. 
when  analysed,  are,  in  trntJi,  signs  of  the  improvement. 

Tbn  one  douhtfnl  sign,  it  appears  to  me,  as  regards  the  futniv,  in 
painted  at  by  the  qaalitication  implied  in  the  words — thehnman  being 
who  TtaUy  belongs  to  the  new  aodety.  It  may  possibly  happen  that 
there  will  be  an  increase,  or  at  least  non-diminution,  of  what  may  be 
called  the  social  wreckage.  A  class  may  continue  to  exist  and  even 
increaae  in  the  midst  of  oar  tnvilization,  possibly  not  a  large  claits  in 
proportion,  but  still  a  considerablp  class,  who  are  out  of  the  improve- 
ment altogether,  who  are  capable  of  nothing  hut  the  rndest  labonr, 
and  who  have  neither  the  moral  nor  the  mental  qualities  fitted  for 
the  strain  of  the  work  of  modern  soclfity.  On  tho  othftr  side,  as 
already  hinted,  the  existence  of  what  may  be  ca!1e<l  a  liarlmrian  class 
among  the  capitalist  classes,  living  in  idle  luxury,  and  not  bearing  the 
burden  of  society  in  any  way,  seems  also  a  danger.  But  sj^eculations 
of  this  sort  would  perhai^s  take  us  too  far  at  present.  Substantially, 
as  yet  there  Eeems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  steadiness  of  the  im- 
provement in  recent  years  among  the  w^orking  classes,  both  those 
practically  so  called  and  those  who  may  be  included  when  we  use 
the  language  in  its  widest — that  is,  the  strictly  economic — sense,  and 
that  thia  improvement  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  and  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  go  on,  in  consequence 
of  the  improvements  and  inventions  of  the  modem  world,  and  the 
general  spread  of  education,  so  long  as  nothing  happ<^ns  to  prevf^nt  a 
oontinuoua  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  human  labour  and  the 
nrarage  return  it  can  obtain  from  the  forces  with  which  tt  works. 


BOBERT  GlFFE.1. 


CHRISTMAS  LEGENDS. 
I. 

A  NATIVITY  BY  FRA  FIUPPO   LIPPI; 
As  KxpLiiSED  Bv  A  Pious  Florentixe  Gossip  or  His  Dat. 

"  Now  I  cannot  afflnn  that  things  did  leaUj  take  ptoea  ia 
this  manner,  but  it  gnMlj  pleases  me  to  tliink  that  tb^ 
did." — yrm  Domenico  CaT^ca,  Ltje  of  the  Jfiiyrfalgw. 

ri'^lIK  sillr  folk  do  not  at  &U  understand  about  tlie  birth  of  oar 
.L  Ia^fkI.  Ther  say  that  Our  Lord  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  aod 
Ixvaust*  the  inns  were  all  full,  owing^  to  certain  feasts  kept  by  than 
Jews,  in  a  stable.  But  I  tell  von  this  is  an  enor,  and  doe  to  littie 
9tui$t\  fv^r  Oar  Lord  was  indeed  placed  in  a  manger,  because  none  of 
th<«  hc«t«Iries  would  rvoeire  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Yix^gxn,  bat  it 
tix4:  i^aoe  difieivntly. 

For  Tvm  most  know  that  b^Tond  Bethlehem,  vhidi  is  a  hig  wiSSagtr 
walled  and  moated,  of  those  parts,  lies  a  hiUr  coantzy, 
wild,  and  covered  with  dense  woods  of  firs,  pines,  Uicikes, 
and  simitar  tre«&.  which  the  people  of  Bethlehem  cat  dcnm  at 
J^^n|;  in  bands,  and  bom  to  charccaL  packing  it  oa  males  to  aefi  ia 
the  valloT ;  or  tie  together  whole  tmnks  snch  as  aare  £or  iKaaa. 
rafters,  and  masts,  and  &ai  them  down  tht  rivers,  which  aie  hsbj. 
and  Twrr  ra{«l.  In  these  occntains  then,  in  the  lixktmt  part  of  tfce 
wvx^s.  a  ceEtiin  rian  cf  the  wccucstti^g  tzaie  faechocqghs  h»  t» 
bttUU  him  a  hocse  wherein  te  scor?  :^  tizibfr  vid  Sie.  W-m— Jf  ggi 
hh  fasii'y.  wiiec  ^^  ;t  Tueased  Ht.  a^-i  keep  sjs  hemss :  asii  Sir  taii 
v^irrvve  h:*  eKvZoy-il  certain  pt-l»rs  *=.■!  rc-ites  ■:£  zraaaixT  taas 
ir.  :>-■;'  tccvisS.  b?tz^  rf=:ai=*  cc  a  tifcrrC-?  cc"  ii»  StncuL  ^i» 
>*i  ;-.cf  ctMiSi^  to  eiiss-  Arc  ie  c-I-eoKC  sie  vcoe 
',-ax:.r^  cc'y  trw  srtsrje  *=.o  rasi:Tf:  ard  c«.-se  aw  nt.  a 
Srcw^va  ii:i  £r  tr«f,  r»a  a  rtT»r.  iIw»t«  f£;  ^  sae  arm 
r!:x=t3LrT3wc.  cwir^  Tv-  tie  sse^rzap  jcc'wsw  aa£  ct  cwnia. 
aai  rafoi  ex«e»£r^T  ;  aa^  STTasti.  xr  iiZ  ami  an 
t^  «W4  -^  ttn^  laK^ea.  j^k.  ami  csao-  aobia 
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emitting  a  Tory  pleasant,  and  virtaoos  fragrance.  The  man  thoagbt 
to  enjoy  his  honsa,  and  camo  with  bis  famiij  and  servants,  and  horses 
and  mules  and  oxen,  which  he  had  employed  to  cany  down  the 
timber  and  charcoal. 

Bnt  scarcely  wc-rc  they  settled  than  an  eart}iquake  rent  the  place, 
tearing  wall  from  wall  and  pillar  from  pillar,  and  a  voice  waa  heard 
in  the  air  crying  :  "  Ecce  domns  donuni  del"  Wheroapon  they  fled, 
astonished  and  in  terror,  and  retnmed  into  tho  town.  And  no  one 
of  that  man's  family  ventured  hoocoforth  to  return  to  that  wood,  or 
to  that  honse,  save  one  called  Hilarion,  a  poor  lad  and  a  serrost,  but 
of  Qprigbt  heart  and  faith  in  the  Lord,  which  offered  to  go  hack  and 
take  hia  abode  there,  and  cut  down  the  trees  and  burn  the  charcoal 
for  his  master.  So  he  went,  being  bat  a  poor  lad,  and  poorly  clod  in 
leathern  tmuo  and  coarse  serge  hood.  And  Hilarion  took  with  him 
an  ox  and  an  asa,  to  load  with  charcoal  and  drive  down  to  Bethlehem 
to  hi>  master. 

And  the  first  night  that  Hilarion  slept  in  that  house,  which  waa 
fallen  to  ruin,  only  a  piece  of  roof  remaining  which  he  thatclied  with 
pine- branches,  he  heard  votoea  Binging  in  the  air,  ae  of  children,  both 
boys  and  maidens.  But  he  closed  his  eyes  and  repeated  a  Patenioetet- 
and  turned  over  and  slept.  And  again,  another  night  he  heard  voicee, 
and  knew  the  house  to  be  haunted,  and  trembled.  But  being  clean 
of  heart  he  said  two  Avea  and  went  to  sleep.  And  onoc  more  did  he 
hear  the  voices,  and  they  were  paeaing  aweet,  and  with  them  came  a 
fragrance  as  of  cmshod  herb?,  and  many  kinds  of  Sowere,  and  frank- 
inconee,  and  orris-root ;  and  Hilarion  shook,  Cor  he  feared  lest  it  be  the 
hoatJien  gods,  Mcrcnry,  or  Macomet,  or  Apollinis.  But  he  taid  his 
prayer  and  slept. 

But  at  length,  one  night,  as  Hilarion  heard  those  songs  as  usnal, 
he  opened  hia  (-yes.  And  behold!  tho  place  was  lights  ond  n  great 
staircase  of  light,  like  golden  cobwebs,  stretched  np  to  hoaren,  and 
there  wore  angels  going  about  in  nnmbcrs,  coming  and  going,  with 
looks  like  honeycomb,  and drc-ssf-s  pink  and  greon,and8fcy  blue  and  white, 
thickly  embroidered  with  purest  pearls,  and  wings  as  of  butterllies 
and  peacock's  tails,  with  glories  of  solid  gold  about  their  head.  And 
they  went  to  and  fro,  carr}'ing  garlands  and  strewing  flowora,  so  that, 
although  mid  winter,  it  was  like  a  garden  in  June,  (K>  swfet  of  roses, 
and  lilies,  and  ^llieflowers.  And  the  angels  song ;  and  when  tb«y 
had  iiniahed  tht^ir  work,  thpy  aaid,  "  It  is  well,"  and  departed,  holding 
hands  and  Sying  into  the  sky  above  the  Br  trees. 

And  Hilarion  wondered  greatly,  and  said  five  Patera  and  six  Ave*. 

And  the  next  day,  as  he  was  cntting  a  fir  tree  in  the  w<xh1,  there 
met  him  among  the  rooka  a  man  old,  venerable,  with  a  long  grey 
beard  and  a  solemn  air.  And  he  was  clad  in  erimson,  and  under  his 
arm  he  carried  written  books  and  a  scourge.     And  Hilarion  oaid; 
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"  Who  art  thon,  for  this  forest  is  haunted  by  spirits,  and  I  woald  knoir 
whether  thoa  be  of  them  or  of  men." 

And  the  ancient  made  answer :  "  My  name  is  Hiettmymnfl.  I  an  • 
wise  man  and  a  king.  I  have  spent  all  my  days  learning  the  aeocti 
of  things.  I  know  how  the  trees  grow  and  waters  ran,  and  i^en 
treasare  lies ;  and  I  can  teach  thee  what  the  stars  sing,  and  ia  wlut 
manner  the  mby  and  emerald  are  smelted  in  the  bowels  of  the  eaitli ; 
and  I  can  chain  the  winds  and  stop  the  snn,  for  I  am  wise  above  all 
men.  Bat  I  seek  one  wiser  than  myself,  and  go  throu^  the  woodi 
in  search  of  him,  my  master." 

And  Hilarion  said  :  *'  Tarry  thou  here  and  thou  shalt  see,  if  I  mistika 
not,  him  whom  thou  seekest." 

So  the  old  man,  whose  name  was  Hieronymns,  tarried  in  the  forett 
and  built  himself  a  hut  of  stones. 

And  the  day  after  that,  as  Hilarion  went  forth  to  catch  fish  in  the 
rirer,  he  met  on  the  bank  a  lady,  beautiful  beyond  compare,  the  which 
for  all  clothing  wore  only  her  own  hair,  golden  and  exceeding  l<nig. 
And  Silarion  asked : 

^'  Who  art  thou,  for  this  forest  is  haunted  by  spirits,  and  I  would 
know  whether  thou  art  one  of  such,  and  of  eril  intent,  as  the  demon 
Venus,  or  a  woman  like  the  mother  who  bare  me."  And  the  lady 
answered : 

"  My  name  is  Magdalen.  I  am  a  princess  and  a  courtesan,  and  the 
fairest  woman  that  ever  be.  All  day  the  princes  and  kings  of  the 
earth  have  brought  gifts  to  my  house,  and  huug  wreaths  on  my  roof, 
and  strewed  flowers  in  my  yard ;  and  the  poets  all  day  have  sung  to 
their  lutes,  and  all  have  lain  groaning  at  my  gates  at  night ;  for  I 
am  beautiful  beyond  all  creatures.  Bat  I  seek  one  more  beautiiat 
than  myself,  and  go  searching  my  master  by  the  lakes  and  the  rivers.*' 
And  Hilarion  made  answer. 

"  Tarry  thou  here,  and  thou  shalt  see,  if  I  mistake  not,  him  whom 
thou  seekest." 

And  the  lady,  whose  name  was  Magdalen,  tarried  by  the  river  and 
built  herself  a  cabin  of  reeds  and  leaves.  And  that  night  was  the 
longest  and  coldest  of  the  winter.  And  Hilarion  made  for  himself  a 
bed  of  fern  and  bay  in  the  stable  of  the  ox  and  the  ass ;  and  lay  close 
to  them  for  warmth.  And  lo  !  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  ass  brayed 
and  the  ox  bellowed,  and  Hilarion  started  up.  And  he  saw  the 
heavens  open  with  a  great  brightness  as  of  beaten  and  fretted  gold, 
and  angels  coming  and  going,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  wreathed  in  roses,  and  singing  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra 
pax  hominibns  bouEe  voluntatis."  And  Hilarion  wondered  and  said 
ten  Paters  and  ten  Aves. 

And  that  day,  towards  noon,  there  came  through  the  wood  one 
bearing  a  staff,  and  leading  a  male,  on  which  was  seated  a  woman, 
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that  was  near  nnto  her  hoar  and  moaning  piteonaly.     And  they  were 
poor  folk  and  travel-stained. 

And  the  man  said  to  Hilarion  :  "  My  name  is  Joseph.  I  am  a 
carpenter  from  the  city  of  Nazareth,  and  my  wife  is  called  Mary,  and 
she  is  in  travail.  Suffer  thoa  us  to  rest,  and  my  wife  to  lie  on  the 
straw  of  the  stable. 

And  Hilarion  said  :  "  You  are  welcome.  Benedictue  qni  venit  in 
nomine  domini,"  and  Hilarion  laid  down  more  fern  and  hay,  and  gave 
provender  to  the  muld.  And  the  woman's  hoar  came,  and  she  was 
delivered  of  a  male  child.  And  Hilarion  took  it  and  laid  it  in  the 
manger.  And  he  went  forth  into  the  woods  and  found  the  ancient 
wizard  Hieronymua,  and  the  lady  Magdalen,  and  said  : 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  mined  house,  for  truly  there  is  He  whom 
you  be  seeking." 

And  they  followed  him  to  the  rained  house  where  the  fir-trees  were 
cleared  above  the  river ;  and  they  saw  the  babe  lying  in  the  manger, 
and  Hieronymus  and  M^dalen  kneeled  down,  saying,  "  Surely  this 
is  He  that  is  our  Master,  for  He  is  wiser  and  more  fair  than  either." 

And  the  skies  opened,  and  there  came  forth  angels,  such  as  Hilarion 
had  seen,  with  glories  of  solid  gold  round  their  heads,  and  garlands 
of  roses  about  their  necks,  and  they  took  hands  and  danced,  and  sang, 
flying  up  :  "  Gloria  In  Ezcelsis  Deo." 

Vermon  Lee. 
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A  Medley  ik  Prose  akd  Verse. 


THE  anowflakei)  fluttered  dotni  ontstde  the  wiadow  as  big  ^ 
tratter6ie8.  Vera  threvp  another  ]og  of  oak  upon  the  be 
Tbfl  dancing  flames  leapt  np  so  brightly  Uiat  tho  Magii  oppned 
ifaa  volume  on  his  knee  and  began  to  decipher  IVooi  rtgbt  to  left 
largo  outlandish  characters.  Stella  still  hovered  by  tho  wiadow  am) 
watched  the  convent  ganlen  opposite,  and  the  aims,  young  and  oJd. 
grotesqui'ly  hurrying  to  church,  with  cheirwidoskirts  gathered  almost 
to  the  knee,  and  a  wheeling  umbrella  inadequately  sheltering  each 
holy  head.  Suddenly  down  the  quiet  8tre<'t  them  rang-  a,  clatter  of 
hoofs.  Three  cavalrj-  officers,  wrapped  in  thoir  immen-sa  grey-Uoo 
snowy  mantles,  rode  along  by  the  whit-e  wall  under  tho  07»rhanging 
sDow-lftden  branches  of  the  convent  garden. 

"  Look ! "  cried  Stella,  her  eyea  blazing  (yon  know  how  she  fires  up 
at  the  least  little  thing,  so  that  her  humdmm  life  Is  one  round  of  wild 
excitement).     "  Did  you  ever  see  anything  half  so  fine  ?     Ob,  if '. 
a  painter ! — Oazin,  for  instance,  or  even  Meraon— that  IS  how  I 
paint  the  Three  Kings  !  " 

"  The  Three  Kings,"  cried  Vera,  "  «-hat  next  ?  " 
"  You   think   too   much   of   their  caps  and   mantles,"  said 
*'  To  my  miad,  to  paint  them  in  any  strange  disguise  is  to  outrage 
the  values  of  fe«Uug.     They  must  look  no  Btrang«><r  to  us  than 
looked  to  the  good  people  of  Bethlehem  ;   picturesque  and  diflennty 
but  not  in\poss{bU.     Why  should  you  put  a  gulf  of  ceDtoiiea  betwen 
the  spectators  and  the  personages  of  a  picture,  when  yon   wish  to 
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convey,  not  an  arch»ological  statement,  but  a  moment  of  emotJoa  ?, 
be  Three  Kings  never  t 
ithetic  rococo  creatures  of  a  vision.     I  should  have  more  sympatlrr 


The  Three  Kings  never  were,  and  never  ought  to  be,  merely  t^^H 
with  a  man  who   painted  them   irom  the   Chinese  Ambassadors  in. 
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Portland  Place !     That,  at  any  rate,  wonld  conrey  some  meaning  to 
the  little  bojs  in  Goodgc  Street." 

"  I  scarce  know  whicli  to  admire  the  mor«,"  laoghed  tho  Mage, 
"your  choice  of  a  public  or  your  view  of  your  aubject.'' 

"  A«  for  me,"  continued  Stella,  loftily,  "  I  shonld  paint  nothing 
extraordinary  in  their  appearance.  No  leopards,  no  gold  chains,  no 
crownfl  or  plomea  or  roaea.  I  should  just  paint  a  quiet,  white.  Oriental- 
looking  Rtr^et — a  lonely  street,  eridenily  a  lost  comer,  a  suburb,  where 
the  rents  are  low,  and  there  are  treen  orer  the  garden  walls,  the  sort 
of  Btreet  you  might  God  auyvi-here  any  time,  but  dignified  fay  the 
whiteness  and  the  moonlit  dusk.  There  I  would  place  three  indistinct 
mut&ed  figures,  riding  swiftly.  You  should  not  see  a  jewel  on  their 
ooftts,  but  you  should  notice  in  their  faces  a  look  of  exaltation, 
sobmissioo,  ecstasy.  You  should  guees  that  they  are  riding  to  a 
predestined  end,  and  you  should  feel  that  they  rode  in  a  mysterious 
mauner  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God." 

•■  So  easy  ! "  murmured  Vera,  who  paints. 

**  And  you  should  seo,"  continued  Stella,  solemnly — "  (chiefly  in 
tiie  rapt  expression  of  their  upturned  faces,  but  also  faintly  indicated 
for  you  on  the  horizon), — ^you  should  see  that  ibey  followed  the 
guiding  of  a  star." 

"  That  is  charming,  Stella  dear,"  said  Vera,  smiling.  "  But  wonld 
it  not  bo  a  liLtle  like  the  landscape  you  wanted  me  to  paint  at 
L*pworth,  you  know,  that  morning,  with  the  willow-herb  and  mint 
smelling  swoet  by  the  river,  and  the  wind  swaying  the  boughs 
continually  from  side  to  side,  and  the  bells  rin^ng  for  church,  and 
the  indescribftble  feeling  of  peace  and  Sunday  morning  ?  " 

Stolla  has  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  famona  landscape.  She  gavo 
A  desperate  little  sigh,  and  continued  looking  at  her  imaginary 
picture. 

"  How  tired  yon  look,  Stella !"  cried  the  Mage.  "Do  come  and  sib 
down  by  the  fire  in  peace,  yon  excitable  child  !  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Mages.  Mage  ?  "'  said  Stella,  drumming 
on  the  window-pane,  and  looking  as  though  scenes  of  unimaginable 
interest  were  passing  across  the  way  in  the  quiet  garden  of  the  nuns. 
"  Who,  after  aU,  were  the  Mages  ?  " 

"  Come  and  ait  down  by  the  fire  and  I  wtlt  tell  you,  not  perhaps 
who  they  were,  but  what  the  people  of  Bethlehem  thought  of  them." 

"Who  they  were?  What  they  thought?"  cried  Stella,  eagerly. 
*'  Oh,  do  you  meeji  to  say  then.*  were  really  any  such  people  ?" 

"  Stella  /"  cried  Vera,  in  a  vi-aming  voice. 

The  Mage  laughed.  "  Vera  says  nothing  and  believes.  Stella 
waxes  enthusiastic  over  her  Tltree  Kings,  and  hasn't  the  faintest  belief 
in  their  exJateocQ.  Well,  Stella,  once  upon  a  lime  there  were  in  the 
East  three  kings." 
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"  Their  names,''  said  Vera,  dreamiljr,  "  were  Melchior,  Caspar. 
Baltbazzar." 

"  Baltbnzzar,  Melchior,  and  Caspar,"  corrected  St^Ua.  **  Uont  vc 
remember  we  had  three  rabbits  called  after  tJiem?  And  thej*  wtt 
kings  of  Tarsis,  Sheba,  and  Nubia;   and  the  yoangest  was  black." 

"  And  the  iir&t  was  aged  sixty,  tlie  second  forty,  and  the  yonnj 
twenty  years  of  age,"  concluded  the  Mage. 

*'  Oh  really,  Mage.    Come,  finish  ! "  cried  Stdla.     **  Soe.  I  will 
on  the  fender-st(iol,  and  you  shall  t«ll  us  a  story." 

The  Mage  hummed,   frowned  a  little,  and  began:   '*A   Icng  tif 
ago,  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  Christ  was  bom,  there  was 
king  in  Judtea.      Hircan,  who  had   been  king,  had  snbmitted  to  tt 
Romans,  and  reigned   as   Ethnarch   on   a  dim)ni5ihcd    throne^ 
people  hated  him,  although  he  was  a  Maccabee,  of  the  rac«>  elect, 
royal  blood;  for  he  had  called  the  Romans  into  •TeniFalem.      Mot 
over,  his  chief  minister  was  an  Edomite :  a  man  whose  forefalitc 
had  been  the  idolatrous  heathen.     The  yonng  son  of  this  man,  He 
was  already  more  mighty  than  any  true-bom  Jew. 

"  So  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  turned  from  Htrcan  and 
out  towards  a  younger  Maccabee,  Arietogonns,  nepliow  of 
Ethnarch,  who  lud  claim  to  he  king  of  the  Jews.  E&capcd 
a  prison  in  Rome,  AristogonuB  was  the  enemy  of  the  Komana.  Ue' 
journeyed  from  court  to  court  of  the  Syrian  princes,  laying  plan  ait» 
plan  for  a  national  rising.  So  that  in  their  dreams  the  Jewish  people. 
disenchanted  with  Hircan,  impatient  of  the  Roman  nile,  took  for  their 
Deliverer  their  young  prince  in  exile,  restlessly  wandering'  under 
Lebanon  with  Ptolemy,  king  of  Chalcide*  or  watching  witb  king 
Marion  the  ships  that  sail  from  Tyr. 

''There   was  one  man  whose  duty   it  was  to  guard   against 
ambition  of  Aristogonus — Mark  Antony,   the   master   of   the 
But  in  the  winter  he  remembered  Cleopatra,  and  leaving  Pali-stine 
ill  defended,  ho  hurried  to  the  Nile.     A  groat  throb  of  hope  thriilt 
the  discontented  courts  of  Syria. 

"They  sent  to  the  Parthian  king  of  Persia  and  called  him  int( 
Paleslinc.  The  king's  son,  Paoorus,  came  in  answer  at  Uie  head  \i 
an  anny.  Beside  him  rode  the  Mages  (three  or  more),  robed  in 
white,  girdled  with  the  sacred  girdle,  and  id  their  hands  tlie  sacer- 
dotal wand.  Behind  them  streamed  an  endless  hoet :  Parthian 
knights  anued  mp-&-pui  in  close-fitting  chain  armour,  cloaked  wiii 
purple,  clasped  with  pearl,  plumes  in  their  head-dress,  and,  aewn 
into  their  garments,  large,  rudely  cut,  and  moony  goma.  Gold  and 
silver  caparisoned  their  horses.  Such  was  the  army  that  rodt*  to  sav 
the  Jews.  Some  wont  by  Galileo,  others  made  for  Jemsalen] : 
the  roads  of  Palestine  became  familiar  with  the  kings  and  wixe  tB«o 
ont  of  the  East,  riding  to  bring  their  gifts  of  frankincttiu^  and  gold 
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and  myrrh  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusftlem,  ridiog  to  set  upon  his  throne 
the  nnacknowledged  King  of  the  Jews.  All  gare  way  before  them, 
and  for  a  year  the  Parthiaua  and  their  Mages  remaiaed  with  Aristo- 
gonus  in  JerusaJom.     Pacoras,  a  gentle  and  a  noble  prince,  adminia- 

jtered  the  oouutry  with  a  mercy  that  contrasted  with  the  Roman  rule. 
But  meanwhile  Hei-od  had  escaped,  lie  had  lied  to  Rome.  He 
rvturued  with  a  legiun.      Two  years  of  aioges  and  vain  heroic  battles 

[concluded  the  bt-ici'  triumph  of  tbe  Jews.  Their  Maccabee  was  pat 
ti>  death,  und,  tn  reward  for  his  tierrices,  the  Romaua  begtowed  on 
Herod  the  Edomite  the  crown  uf  Klhnarch  of  tbe  Jew6." 

**  And  when  do  the  Three  Kings  come  in  ?  "  asked  Vera,  sceptically. 
**  It  euems  to  me  they  were  four  or  6re  or  si^:,  with  a  Triumvir  and 
sevttral  Kthnarcha ! " 

"  And  they  came  thirty  years  too  soon,"  munnnred  Stella ;  "  but 

,perha|)8  that's  just  it." 
The  Mage  smiled. 

'*  Yea,  that's  it,  Stella.  And,  Vera,  forgive  me.  1  never  meant 
yon  to  understand  your  kings  should  be  exactly  three.  Threo  is  the 
natural   nnniber  of  legend    and    tradition — the    number   the  people 

I  would  instinctively  fix  upon  when  they  began  to  turn  their  failing 
memories  into  song  or  story.  When  Christ  was  bom — I  do  not 
mean  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  but  when  in  all  the 
country  side  the  newa  began  to  spread  that  there  was  among  them 
a  mirftculous  youth  who  was  the  Messiah  come  to  save  the  Jews — 
when  Christ  was  bom  idfalty  in  the  hearts  of  his  coimtrymen,  still 

[  in  every  village  there  remained  old  men  and  women  who  had  seen  in 
their  childhood  the  shining  host  of  I'acorua.  The  long  reign  of  Herod, 
like  a  black  tract,  divided  that  deliverer  from  this.  And  when  a  new 
thrill  of  hope  stirred  in  Judsea,  and  the  friends  of  John  and  the  family 
of  Mur\-  btf>ran  to  prophesy  of  the  great  deeds  that  shonid  be  wronght 
by  this  divine  and  long  expected  Kiog  of  the  Jews — tbe  old  people 
would  remember  the  great  event  of  their  youtli,  the  hopes  they  also 
had  hoped,  and  the  dreams  they  too  had  dreamed,  wheu  the  Army  of 
Angels  *  came  riding  from  the  Kast,  bringing  gifts  to  the  true  God 
and  hope  to  I'alestine. 

'■  It  was  easy  for  the  people  to  do  as  the  people  always  does — to 
fhort«n,  to  impersonate — antil  the  army  of  the  Persian  prince  became 
Three  Kings — three  Magos  rather — travelling  from  their  Eastern  country 
to  sainte  the  Meaaioh.  But  yon  shake  your  head,  Vera,  and  yon  have 
that  obstinate  tittle  malicious  smile  which,  when  we  uued  to  play  at 
hide-and-seek,  meant  that  the  aeoker  was  not  '  warm.'  No,  you  don't 
think  1  am  '  warm,'  and  very  likoly  yoo  are  right !  But  I  fancy  none 
the  less  that  Stella  understands  what  1  mean  by  all  thiK  wandering." 

*  "  Ton  the  tamj  of  I4w  PuthiuiK  was  «n  Arm/  of  Angela,"  wt«t«  the  FehlTi  Jewitfa 
dirooiclers  la  tbe  third  century  after  ChritU 
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*'■  Of  oourae  Stella  uDdentands  ^u  !  "  criud  Vera,  euiieatlj.  ^  Sh« 
is  already  of  your  partyi  your  uen-fangled  factioQ  who  caaoot  let  Uie 
truth  alone,  bat  mugt  evar  be  r&-arrangiiig  it,  axplaining  it  away, 
when  it  wus  et>  divmo  and  eimple  before  you  touched  it !  Statin  vranla 
to  make  it  pretty  with  tho  fashionable  preUinees  of  Meraon  or  Coais. 
You,  I  sappo&o,  wADt  to  make  it  true  (or  make  it  false,  which  ?)  by  yow 
historical  evidence.  I  wonder  yon  don't  send  a  report  upon  it  to  aoai« 
leanied  aociety  !  Yon  would  dare  to  beliera  in  it  thoa.  Too  cant 
see,  poor  friends,  that  it  is  beantifnl  and  true  because  it  ia  the  word  of 
God  ;  more  beautiful,  more  true  than  anythuif?  you  can  poseribly  ioveiii. 
You  make  mo  iocHoed  to  laugh  with  your  stories  of  Parthiann  and 
Maccabeee !  Do  you  suppose  /  waut  an  excuse  to  believe  in  the  Bible  ? 
If  God  sap  three  wise  men  came  from  the  East,  that  is  clear  enough. 
So  it  happened,  and  there  is  no  need  of  any  explanation." 

"  Tou  are  begging  the  whole  question  of  ReTelation,"  aaid  Stella, 
quickly. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sony  if  I  hurt  your  feelings,  Vera."  t3»e 
Mage  began,  with  some  timidity. 

*'  Not  in  the  least  1 "  cried  Vera,  with  shining  eyes. 

"  But  1  can't  see  how  you  can  object  to  my  theory*,"  he  went  en. 
"  The  iirmest  Christian  may  admit  the  element  of  poetry,  of  fancy, 
inseparable  from  any  story  that  has  lain  long  unwritten  in  the  hands 
of  OriuntaL  popuhitions,  who  transmute  it  unawares  iu  the  crucible  of 
tbeir  imugioatiou." 

*'  Ho  would  be  a  very  scandalous  Christian,"  cried  Vera,  "  who  ad- 
mitted anything  uf  the  sort !  Dnce  begin  there  and  the  end  ia  infidelity. 
As  for  me,  I  pray  you  to  lend  me  none  of  your  admissions.  1  ahonld 
never  have  spoken  on  this  subject  if  you  and  tSteJla  had  not  carried  it 
BO  far  that  not  <«  disagree  with  you  is  to  ap]>ear  to  share  your  vieirt. 
But,  onoe  for  all,  I  would  like  you  both  to  know  that  I  believe  just  this: 

*' '  IMien  Jestts  was  lorn  in  Btihhhem  of  Jmiatt,  in  the  days  o/ Savi 
the  Hnfft  heJiold  there  eami  ufiu  men  /fom  the  Eaei  to  Jenaaten  ; 

" '  Sayiitff,  il'k^e  is  he  (hat  is  btrm  King  of  tjie  Jeiet  t  For  vx  haw 
jKen  hia  star  and  are  eome  to  ux>rship  him. 


i 

i 
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"  M ni/  Ut  /  the  alar  vhieh  thfy  aaw  in  the  East  went  he/ort  tXem,  tiU 
it  came  and  stood  eoer  lehere  tht  ifoitng  child  lou. 

"  ^And  whm  they  icvre  eotae  into  the  house,  they  sate  tJie  young  eJ^id 
tcUk  Mary  kii  mother,  and  f<U  rfoKft  (rnW  v-<^shipp(d  Aim,  and  uJk* 
they  had  opened  (heir  treasures,  they  prt/tentoi  hitn  mtK  gijta  ;  gold,  and 
/ranhvieeiite.  ami  myrrh.' 

"  That  is  what  I  believe,  and  no  more  than  that ;  and  I  do  not  srv 
that  any  of  your  fancies  are>  one  hundreth  part  as  moving  an  that  simplv  | 
narration.     ITie  thr«e  wise  men — wise  with  tho  lore  of  the  Kast — 
kings,  perhaps,  in  their  own  country,  though  I  do  not  reuember  aaj 
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vorse  that  sayi  so,  who  hare  read  in  thetr  stars  of  a  great  King's 
nativity,  and  have  come  bo  far  to  find  him.  But  in  the  king's  palace 
ihe  is  not,  nor  in  the  capital ;  and  as  they  aro  returning  homewards, 
■  over  the  stable  in  a  lonely  village  they  see  the  star  they  noticed  in  the 
East,  and  they  rejoice  thereat  exceedingly.  And,  never  doobting, 
tiiey  enter  the  stable.  Within  they  find  some  quite  poor,  common 
people,  travel-stained  and  shabby,  slt'ppiiig  among  the  cattle  :  au  old 
carpenter,  his  young  nrlfi?,  and  a  newborn  child.  And  thoy  do  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment ;  ihcy  know  that  this  w  the  King,  this  babe  in 
a  monger ;  so,  undoing  their  treasure,  they  present  their  royal  girta 
to  him,  and  fall  and  ivorship  before  hint.  Have  yon  ever  realinod 
what  fantastic  Dqd  Quixotes  these  vn'se  men  must  have  appeared  to 
the  Dthor  villagers  of  Bethlehem  ?  Or  the  danger  in  which  they  put 
their  lives,  so  that  they  dared  not  go  home  through  Jemsalem,  oat  of 
fear  of  King  Herod,  bnt  liiwt  to  seek  their  country  by  another  way  ? 
Thci/,  at  any  rate,  did  not  wait  for  historical  evidence  !  Tfi/t/  did  not 
wish  their  Saviour  dressed  up  in  any  pictaresque  or  striking  fashion  ! 
Bnt,  disdaining  cverj-thing  that  experience  could  teach,  and  the  common 
sense  of  the  multitude,  and  the  danger  and  apparent  folly  of  their 
conduct,  they  worshipped  the  Heavenly  King  as  they  found  him, 
asked  no  questions,  suggested  no  alterations,  and  attempted  no 
explanation." 

Vera  stopped  suddenly,  with  an  effort  of  aelf-coutrol.  It  was 
evident  that  she  had  iu  her  heart  a  great  deal  more  to  say. 

Tii«  Mage  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  aifectionate  admiration. 

*'  You  do  not  suppose  that  1  should  presume  to  answer  you  ?  In 
fact,  th,'*re  is  no  answer.  I  seek  the  I  ruth  ;  you  are  sure  that  you  have 
fonnd  it.  And,  after  all,  what  is  truth  save  a  thing  we  appear  to  have 
ascertained  ?  The  revelation  of  the  Nativity  is  tme  to  you  ;  if  it  be 
not  true  to  me,  I  will  not  say  that  my  disbelief  is  evidence  of  its 
untruth." 

"  You  will  not  soy  so,"  said  Vera,  softly,  coldly ;  "  no,  you  would 
not  hurt  my  feelings." 

"  And  you  would  do  wrong  to  be  hurt,"  continued  the  Mage, 
"  since  belief  or  unbelief  is  not  an  net  of  will .  It  is  good  to  believe ; 
it  is  a  source  of  courage,  endurance,  action,  love.  And  the  sentiment 
remains  eternally  the  same,  but  the  object  changes,  or  appears  to 
change.  Prometheus  and  Socrates,  Christ  and  Bouddha,  Galileo,  the 
Smith6eld  martyrs  and  Giordano  Bnmo  suffered  for  different  trntiis. 
But  thfir  forcf  and  pxampl<^  are  the  same — they  suffered  for  the 
Truth  !  They  believed !  If  by  my  dryasdnst,  practical,  and  earthly 
way*  I  can  discover  for  myself  and  mine  (who  no  longer  believe  with 
you)  a  truth  in  which  to  believe,  for  which  to  love  and  do.  and  suffer 
— ^you  should  not  look  upon  me  as  an  antagonist,  but  as  an  ally ;  we 
go  the  same  rood,  altliongb  we  halt  at  different  stations.     We  ar« 
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Inagii'^d  ftguiut  the  inertia,  the  deadness,  the  indifference  of  the 
Hpirit  who  deniei," 

'•  That  IB  all  very  fine,"  obeerved  Vera,  "  very  fine  and  new  and 
MMrnopfjlitan,  no  doubt ;  bnt  how  can  I  consider  as  an  ally  the  person. 
who  rn  my  eyes  becomes'  an  idolater  so  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  an 
athoist  ?  No,  I  can  look  upon  him  with  love  and  pity,  as  a  blind 
ninti  whoso  eyes  Christ  will  open  in  his  own  good  time — and  perhapa 
on«  instant  sooner  through  my  prayers  ! — I  can  believe  him  uncoo- 
Hcious,  almost  innocent,  enveloped  for  a  span  in  a  mist  of  invincible 
ijfnorunco,  But  if  you  expect  me  to  abet  him  in  his  delusion.,  you 
only  prove  yourself  incapable  of  seeing  things  from  my  point  of  view. 
Uut.  it  is  useless  discussing !  We  are  not  going  the  same  road.  We 
an^  going  diflfi^rent  roads  from  the  same  point.  We  can  never 
nioet." 

'Inhere  was  an  instant's  silence  in  the  room. 

*'  And  SU'lla '?  "  said  the  Mage :   '*  Stella  says  nothing  ?  " 

In  fact,  Stolla — who  is  always  very  silent  when  she  is  not  raj 
I'Xoit'Od — St^Mln  hod  fallen  into  a  brown  study,  and  appeared  to  hear 
noither  of  them.  She  was  sitting  on  the  little  stool,  her  cheek  on  one 
liMul,  looking  into  the  fire  with  a  far-away  gaze,  while  with  the  fingen 
vS  hor  K>ft  hand  she  drummed  out  some  monotonous,  inaadible  rhythm 
\\\io\\  tlu'  brass  mil  of  the  fender. 

"  Oh,  Stelht  is  like  Gallio  \ "  laughed  Yen.  a  little  bitterly. 

"  No,"  said  Stella,  umply>  "  I  was  only  making  a  ballad.^ 

**  T«et  tt!i  have  it — ^\*our  ballad '  ~  cried  the  Mage  with  an  accent  d. 

"  If  you  lik^.''  said  Stella ;  "  but  it's  reir  rough — ^not  quite  finished. 
Y\w  must  txwsider  that  I  am  a  Khapsodist,  come  in  oat  of  tl» 
Know,  a  little  hoarsie.  and  that  you  have  nothing  better  to  do  tha 
K^  i^it  in  the  wuV  draughty  chimney-corner,  wrapped  in  yoor  "»»jwl*«, 
and  listen  to  mo  tv'lUng  $times  in  the  firelit  dusk.' 

"  Ttiat  is  ratbt^r  a  dasadc  be^nning.~  aaad  dw  If  ft 

*'  TVe  ballad  is  not  classic  at  all.*  aaswvKd  SteUa. 

"  U  Toa  *i*  ^>^ng  to  tell  il,  pieast  begin  at  once."  ca^ed  Toa. 
vho  d>d  not  care  f<c?  P'^'^-  ^*  lified  asjiUav  faeexer  am 
»sisc«sss\Vi- 

"  \>Pf  w*i;.'  said  SifUa :  "  it's  called,  oc  cotrae- 
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"  And  whither  ehall  we  ride,"  they  said, 

"  To  find  the  hidden  thing 
That  tarns  the  course  of  all  out  stars 

And  all  our  angoring  ?  ** 

They  were  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East, 

And  none  bo  wise  as  they ; 
"  Alas  ! "  the  King  of  Persia  cried, 

"  And  mnst  ye  ride  away  ? 

"  Yet  since  ye  go  a-riding,  sirs, 

I  pray  ye,  ride  for  me, 
And  carry  me  my  golden  gifts 

To  the  King  o'  Galilee. 

''Qo  riding  into  Palestine, 

A  long  ride  and  a  fair  !  " 
"  Tis  well !  "  the  Mages  answered  him, 

"  As  well  as  anywhere  ! " 

They  rode  by  day,  they  rode  by  night. 

The  stars  came  out  on  high — 
"  And  oh ! "  said  King  Balthazzar, 

As  he  gazed  into  the  sky, 

"  We  ride  by  day,  we  ride  by  night. 

To  a  King  in  Galilee, 
We  leave  a  king  in  Persia, 

And  kings  no  less  are  we. 

"  Tet  often  in  the  deep  blue  night. 

When  stars  bum  far  and  dim, 
X  wish  I  knew  a  greater  King 

To  fall  and  worship  him. 

-'  A  King  who  should  not  care  to  reign, 

Bnt  wonderful  and  fair  ; 
A  king — a  king  that  were  a  Star 

Aloft  in  miles  of  air !  " 

"  A  star  is  good,"  said  Melchior. 

"  A  high,  unworldly  thing ; 
Bat  I  would  choose  a  sonl  fJive 

To  be  my  Lord  and  King. 
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"  Not  Herod,  nay,  nor  Cjros,  nay, 

Not  any  king  at  all ; 
For  I  wonld  choose  a  newborn  child 

Laid  in  a  manger-BtaU." 

"  Tis  well,"  the  black  King  Caspar  cried, 

"  For  mighty  men  are  ye; 
But  no  such  hnmble  King  were  meet 

For  my  simplicity. 

"  A  star  is  small  and  vety  far, 

A  babe's  a  simple  thing ; 
The  very  Son  of  God  himself 

Shall  be  my  Lord  and  King ! " 

Then  smiled  the  King  Balthazzar, 
"  A  good  yonth  !  "  Melchior  cried ; 

And  yomig  and  old,  without  a  word, 
Along  the  hills  they  ride. 

Till  lo  !  among  the  western  skies 

There  grows  a  shining  thing — 
"  The  star !     Behold  the  star,"  they  shout ; 

"  Behold  Balthaazar's  King !  " 

And  lo  !  within  the  western  skies 

The  star  begins  to  flit ; 
The  three  kings  spur  their  horses  on 

And  follow  after  it. 

And  when  they  reach  the  king's  palace 

They  cry,  "  Behold  the  place !  " 
But,  like  a  shining  bird,  the  star 

Flits  on  in  heaven  apace. 

Oh  they  rode  on  and  on  they  rode. 

Till  they  reached  a  lonely  wold, 
Where  shepherds  keep  their  flocks  by  night. 

And  the  night  was  chill  and  cold. 

Oh  they  rode  on  and  on  they  rode, 

Till  they  reach  a  little  town, 
And  there  the  star  in  hearen  stands  still 

Above  a  stable  brown. 
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The  town  is  hardly  a  village, 

The  stable's  old  and  poor, 
Bat  Uiere  the  star  in  heaven  Btands  still 

Above  the  stable  door. 

And  throogh  the  open  door,  the  straw 

And  the  tired  beasts  they  see ; 
And  the  Babe,  lud  in  a  manger, 

That  sleepeth  peacefnily. 

**  All  hail,  the  King  of  Melchior ! " 

The  three  wise  men  begin  ; 
King  Melchior  swings  from  off  his  horse, 

And  he  wonld  have  entered  in. 

But  why  do  the  horses  whinny  and  neigh  ? 

And  what  thing  fills  the  night 
With  wheeling  spires  of  angels, 

And  streams  of  heavenly  light  ? 

Above  the  stable  roof  they  tnm 

And  hover  in  a  ring, 
And  "  Gloiy  be  to  God  on  high 

And  peace  on  earth  "  they  sing. 

King  Melchior  kneels  npon  the  grass 

And  falls  a-praying  there  ; 
Balthazzar  lets  the  bridle  drop 

And  gazes  in  the  air. 

Bat  Caspar  gives  a  happy  shoat 

And  hastens  to  the  stall, 
'•  Now  hwl ! "  he  cries,  "  thou  Son  of  God, 

And  Savioor  of  us  all." 

The  chanting  voice  stopped.  Stella  jumped  up  and  ran  to  look 
out  of  the  window. 

After  a  moment,  Vera  said,  with  some  heatation — 

"  It  is  veiy  pretty,  dear  ;  but  you  know  my  opinion  :  I  think  only 
really  religions  people  should  write  about  religious  subjects." 

"  Then  we  shall  have  to  decide  who  are  religious  people,"  observed 
the  Mage. 

"  Oh,  now  it  is  all  coming  over  again  ! "  cried  Stella.  "  Do  you 
want  to  know  my  opinion,  Yera  ?  I  think  we  have  talked  enough 
about  the  Mi^ies  for  one  afternoon;    and  I  t^iink  if  we  talk  till 
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doomaday  we  shall  never  persuade  any  one  of  ns  that  tiie  other  ii 
right.  And  I  think  if  we  want  to  know  what  the  Mages  were  really 
like,  we  had  best  go  round,  now  the  snow  is  over,  to  the  little  church 
at  the  comer  and  see  them  in  the  cr&:he.  Last  year  at  Boal<^ne  I 
saw  snch  a  funny  little  crScJie  in  the  Church  of  the  Hshermen  at  Sunt 
Pierre ;  the  Three  Kings  were  dressed  in  pUot-cloth  and  glazed 
tarpaulin.  They  were  little  dolls,  two  feet  high  ;  and  I  suppose  it 
was  all  very  ridiculous.  Bat  somehow  they  brought  home  to  me  the 
reality  and  poetry  of  the  story  much  better  than  all  our  conversation. 
And  I  think  that  to  look  at  any  sort  of  representation  of  a  thing 
is  better  than  all  the  discussion  in  the  world :  voild  mon  opinion, 
€tje  lapartage/" 

A.  Mabt  F.  Bobinsom 

(Uadune  Junei  DsnoMteter). 
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TjlORTT-FIVE  years  ago  Mr.  Greville  wroto  in  his  diary  :— 

"  I  never  remember  so  much  oxeitemcut  as  haii  been  cnuiwd  hy  AehXey'd 
Ten  HotiTK  Bill,  uor  a  moro  curiouu  polittuil  eUite  of  tliiuge    such  inter- 

iniugliDg  of  parties,  such  a  confusion  of  opposition John  Kuscwll 

voUng  for  '  ten  liour»,'  against  all  he  prufuHiieil  loKb  year,  hnn  filled  the  world 
with  amaxemeut.  ....  The  Opjioaitton  were  diviilod — PalinQrtJton  ami 
Lord  John  one  way,  Baring  and  Liibouchero  the  otbt>r.  It  bail  been  a  very 
queer  affair.  Home  voted,  not  knowing  how  they  ought  to  vote,  and  follow- 
ing those  they  ara  ncoustAmed  to  follow;  many  who  votod  ngainat  Govern- 
ment, afterward!)  said  they  believed  tiiey  were  wrong.  Molbuurne  is  all 
against  Ashley  ;  all  the  political  economists,  of  course  ;  Lord  Spencer  sttying 
agniost  htm.  Then  Graham  gave  the  gr«ate6t  offence  hy  taking  up  a  word 
of  the  f,'jvirntnfr>  last  Sunday,  and  calling  it  a  Juc/c  Cade  let/iilatitm ;  tliis 

«tirring  them  to  fury,  and  they  flew  upon  him  like  tigers The  whole 

thing  is  difficult  and  unplea.'uiot."  • 

Since  that  dato  about  forty  Acts  of  the  nature  of  Factory  Acta 
have  been  passed,  and  tho  world  is  richer  by  forty-Svo  yeara  of 
experience  of  the  reeolt  of  such  legislatioD.  NererUielees,  when  next 
year,  or  the  year  after,  Lord  Ashley's*  successor  in  "  Jack  Cadv  legis- 
lation," whoever  he  may  be,  introduces  the  "  Eight  Hours  Bill," 
which  the  rising  Democratic  tide  is  now  making  inevitable;  it  can 
easily  be  foreseen  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  to-(1ay  will  be  little 
better  prepared  for  the  proposal  than  was  the  House  of  IBM.  It 
may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  division  will  again  be,  to  the  no- 
aeen  political  GreTille  of  the  hour,  "  a  very  queer  affair."  "llio 
Opposition  "  will,  perhaps,  once  more  be  divided  ;  Radicals  like  Mr. 
Labouchere  may  not  improbably  follow  in  the  cautious  footsteps  of 
bis  uncle,  bat  the  world  will  be  surprised  to  iind  some  very  sturdy 

«  ■■  Jouxnal  of  tha  Relffn  of  Qntwa  Victoria."  voL  li.  p.  33S  (Mmroli  31 ,  1844). 
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politiciftns  voting  m  favoor  of  the  Bill,  even  "  against  all  thej  pro- 
fessed "  some  timo  ago.  The  Home  Secretary  will  possibly  not 
venture  to  repeat  his  predecesaor'a  unhappy  epithet,  but  some  mpn- 
sentative  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  Leagne  will  doabtlMft 
supply  the  omission,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  every  political  wiiv- 
puUer  will  once  again  regard  the  whole  thing  as  "  diSicuit  and  on- 
pleaaant."  And,  to  sum  np,  ju&t  as  the  Tea  Hours  Bill  pwurd 
within  tliree  years  of  Mr.  GrevUle's  entry,  eo  every  politieian  know* 
iu  his  heart  of  hearts  that  a  reasonable  Eight  Hours  Act  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  next  general  election. 

This  incoherence  of  ptilitical  optuion  upon  such  an  important  Bodal 
reform  as  an  extension  of  the  Factory  Act6,  is  due  rather  to  ignotanoe 
and  mifULpprehension  than  to  any  class  feeling  or  scdfish  interest. 
Burke's  dictum,  that  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty  years  behind  in 
their  politics,  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  and 
almost  as  applicable  to  the  members  of  a  popularly  elected  legialatoiv 
as  it  was  to  the  '*  King's  friends.'"  We  aie  now  rolling  in  tbo  trough 
of  the  great  wave  of  "  laisser  faire,"  which  set  out  from  Rootseaa  aod 
Adam  Smith,  and  submerged  all  intelleotaal  landmarlcB  two  genera- 
tions ago.  These  have  since  recovered  from  the  flood,  but  the  main 
body  of  dim  unconscious  principle  and  tradition  which  makes  np  the 
mind  of  the  average  Knglishman  is  st-ill  waterlogged,  and  the  shalloir 
economic  optimism  of  Baatiat  has  actually  got  into  cheap  editiom. 
The  ordinary  member  of  Parliament  prefers  to  ignore  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  continnes  to  regard  them  as  an  exceptional  and  aomewhal 
hazardous  temporary  expedient,  just  as  he  ignores  the  rapidly 
grcssiug  municipalization  of  industry,  and  the  steadily  increasio 
nationalization,  by  taxation,  of  both  rent  and  interest.  Hia  mhid 
remains  caught  in  the  individualist  thicket  of  the  last  century,  aod 
though  the  industrial  revolution  has  compelled  him  from  time  to  timn 
widely  to  depart  from  his  professed  principles,  he  is  still  unconscioos 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  haa  rendered  his  moat  cherished  p<iliIi»J 
beliefs  a  mere  exploded  superstition.  As  regards  act.ual  legialation 
and  practical  collectiviat  administration  he  has  empirically  led  th* 
world ;  in  economic  theory  and  political  principle  he.  like  tfa< 
Boarbons,  has  usually  Icsmt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing. 

The  scientific  verdict  on  the  results  of  factory  legislatioa  it, 
over,  clear  enough.      Iu  1844  Mr.  Grevilte  could  assume,  as  a  matt 
of  course,  that  '*  all  the  political  economists  "  were  against  Loid  Aahley'i 
proposals  ;  in  1 889  there  is  probably  no  single  ecoDomic  professor  or 
author  who  would  desire  tiieir  repeal.     The  whole  series  of  restrictive 
legialstion,  consolidated  in  the   '■  Factoiy  and  AVorkahop  Act,  ]87d.'^J 
has  received  the    heartiest  possible  endorsement   by   stat^stDeo   ao^H 
economists  of  every  school.     Jevons  asserts  that  '•  this  Consolidatioa 
Act  is  one  of  the  brightest  achievements  of  legialatioD  is  this  or  any 
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other  ooantrr."  *  The  Duke  of  Argyll  haa  summed  np,  in  bia  *'  Reign 
of  Law,''  th«-  general  conclusion  as  regards  this  "  Jack  Ciute  l^ala- 
tion."  "  No  Government,"  lie  says,  writing  in  18C6,  *' and  no  Mininter 
has  ever  done  a  gr«Al«r — psrhaps,  all  things  considered,  none  lias  ever 
done  no  greAC  a  sarrice-  It  was  altogether  a  new  era  in  legislation — the 
•doption  of  a  new  principle — the  eatabUshment  of  a  new  idea."  t 
ThoM  who  fought  Lord  Ashley  most  bitterly  made  their  recantations 
most  unreservedly,  and  Sir  Jaines  Graham,  Mr-  Roebuck,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone*  'la^e  borne  public  testimony  to  the  utterly  mistaken 
character  of  their  opposition. 

The  late  ProEeesor  Ncwuiarch  spoke  for  the  political  ccx>noiDiBt3 
when,  as  Presidant  of  the  Kcouomic  Section  of  the  British  Associatioa 
in  l£(6U  after  refernug  to  the  progress  of  factory  legislation,  and  the 
^'whoUy  sucocssful"  istmo  of  the  limitation  of  hours  by  law,  he  said  : 
'*  It  hod  consolidated  society  in  this  ]mrt  of  the  island,  swept  away  a 
gi-eot  mass  of  feetBring  and  growing  discontent,  placed  tho  prosperity 
of  the  district  on  a  broad,  solid,  and  safe  Iwsis,  on  the  orderly, 
ednoated,  contented  labour  of  Laucashim,  a  Rociiriiy  against  foreign 
competition,  a  gnarantee  of  power,  and  fund  of  undivided  proBts. 
Thoso  results  had  fblluwetl  from  the  sagacious,  persovoring,  and  moral 
futertions  of  thr»  advocates  of  the  1'en  Hours  Bill.''§ 

Mr.  Miiodella.  in  the  enthusiastic  Prt^lace  which  he  wrote  for  tho 
translation  of  Von  Plener's  ■'  Knglisli  Factor}-  Legislation  "  in  1873, 
speaks  for  the  enlight4>iii?d  manufacturers  when  he  telln  us  that  he 
doM  not  "  conceal  his  agreeinenl  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  thai  '  pro- 
gress in  political  scienoe  has  been  in  nothing  happier  than  in  factory 
legislation.' " 

Mr.  Bright,  indeed,  remained  unrepentant  all  his  life,  thongh  even 
Cohden  softened  towards  Tiord  Shaftesbury,  and  Cobdcn's  biographer 
gives  ns  his  own  view  and  the  judgment  of  st-atesmen  on  tho 
*)pp(.«tition  to  the  principle  of  factory  legislation  of  these  great 
apostles  of  Free  Trade.  Speaking  of  Cobden's  preference  for  the 
latter  panacea,  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  words  pregnant  of  import, 
aaks: — 

"  II(y«-  tare  yau  to  settle  the  mutual  relations  of  capitAl  and  Inbnur  to  one 
snotheft  Abolition  of  re«triction  way  be  aicellent  in  the  sphere  of  eommo- 
iliLies.  Ih  it  tw  clear  that  the  eame  couditiDii  siilliced  for  the  OODUnouwealth 
when  the  commodity  to  bo  settled  is  a  man'fi  Itibourt  Or  is  it  not  palptibly 
ffils*  ftuil  irratirtii/il  to  talk  of  Ubour  an  a  t-ommotlityt  In  other  words,  eftn 
ihft  r(>lation.s  betwoeii  Uliour  mid  capital  ho  tiofoly  left  to  the  unfettf-feilpl&y 
<if  iiiiliviiliuil  c-omjM'lition  ?  Tin  tiuauTr  o/modern  atttUitnauahip  t*  that  «»*• 
fttttrft  iiulifiJuttl  viimpctUtoii  in  not  a  jirincifU  to  vihich  tht  rtguUitioti  0/ 
iwhtHrif  miitf  he  ctUruxtetl.     There  may   be  conditions  which  it  is   iu   the- 

•  *■  Tho  fllal*  in  Rclalioo  to  I Ji»>onr,*  p.  53. 
t  •*R*-jmn'r  Law,"  vh.  *ii.  v-  402. 

X  S<>e  IlodiJcr's  >■  Life  of  Lord  Shafteeborr."  vol.  iL  pp,  fOS,  206. 
I  Quoted  in  Hodder'a  "  Life  of  Lord  muftcabnTr,"  toI.  il.  p,  107. 
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highest  degree  desirable  to  impose  on  industry,  and  to  which  the  puUie 
opinion  of  the  industrial  cIassob  may  be  entirely  favourable.  Yet  the  assist- 
ance of  law  may  be  needed  to  give  effect  to  this  opinion,  because — in  the 
words  of  (he  great  man  who  was  now  preparing  the  exposition  of  political 
economy  that  was  to  reign  all  through  the  next  generation — only  law  can 
affiird  to  every  individual  a  guarantee  that  his  competitors  will  puraue  the 
mme  course  as  to  hours  of  labour  and  so  forth,  without  which  he  cannot 
safely  adopt  it  himself."* 

It  will  be  said  that  Xxird  Shaftesbnry's  Factory  Acts  applied  only 
to  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  in  the  legal  regulation  of  which 
most  people  are  now  agreed,  whereas  the  agitation  for  an  Eight  Hours 
Bill  aims  at  restricting  the  labour  of  adult  men^  hitherto  unmentioned 
in  factory  legislation. 

The  assamption  that  the  existing  Factory  Acts  do  not  affect  men's 
labour  is,  however,  merely  one  of  those  conventional  mental  veils  by 
which  the  Englishman  loves  to  conceal  from  lumself  the  iiill  scope  of 
his  actions.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  earliest  Factory  Act  (1802) 
applied  only  to  parish  apprentices  in  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  and 
nothing  was  probably  farther  from  the  minds  of  its  supporters  than  its 
subsequent  expansion  into  what  Mr.  John  Morley  approvingly  calls 
"  a  complete,  minute,  and  voluminous  code  for  the  protection  of 
labour,  "t  Not  until  1842  was  any  restriction  placed  on  adult  labour, 
and  then  upon  women  in  coal  mines.  In  18'H  came  an  Act  bringing 
adult  women  in  textile  factories  the  same  protection  as  "  young 
persons."  The  celebrated  "  Ten  Hours  Bill  "  of  1847  still  professed  to 
limit  its  scope  to  women  and  young  persons,  but  by  de6nitely  fixing  their 
hours  of  commencing  and  quitting  work,  it  was  admittedly  foreseen 
that  it  must  have  the  indirect  effect  of  similarly  limiting  the  hours 
during  which  their  associated  male  colleagues  could  be  employed.  It 
was,  indeed,  mainly  on  this  ground  that  it  was  opposed  by  John 
Bright.J  and  strenuously  resisted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  in 
18d4,  under  the  circumstances  described  by  Greville.  The  debate 
upon  it  in  1847  turned  largely  upon  the  admitted  restrictions  which 
it  would  virtually,  though  unavowedly,  place  upon  adult  male  labour  : 
and  lx)rd  Macaulay's  great  speech  on  this  occasion  deals  almost 
entirely  with  this  accusation,  which  he  admits  and  justifies.  The 
triumphant  passage  of  the  Bill  into  law,  no  less  than  the  explicit  re- 
cantation of  its  chief  opponents,  can  be  taken  only  as  an  admission 
that,  upon  sufficient  cause  shown,  the  actual  regulation  even  of  adult 
male  labour  is  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  legislative  duty. 

"  In  the  thirty  years  that  followed,"  says  Mr.  John  Morley,    "  the 
principle  has  been  extended  with  astonishing  perseverance." 

The  explicit   regulation  of  adult   male   labour  was  undertaken  in 
1860,  when  (in  addition  to  a  wide  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts)  a 

•  Morley's  "  Life  ot  Cobden  "  (Chapman  &  Hall.  1881),  toI.  i.  eh.  rlii.  p,  298.     The 
reference  is  to  John  Stoart  Mill ;  see  infi-a  p.  15.     (Italics  added. ) 

t  "  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  i.  ch.  xiii.  p.  303.  }  "  Speeches,"  ch.  x.  p.  287. 
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titruigeiit  oode  of  rale«  was  enacted  for  mlnos  and  minorB,  not  indeed 
directed  towards  their  protection  from  overwork,  bat  towards  their 
protection  from  nccidenta.  By  this  time  littJo  more  objection  was 
made  in  prant  of  principle,  thouj^k  each  snccesaivn  reatrictiou  was 
denounced  as  ruiuoua  to  trade.  Thn  Act  oC  1864  was,  indeed, 
delibeiTitoly  so  framed  as  to  prevent  tho  ndiilt  male  pottery  workers 
from  pursuing  their  cnatom  of  woHcing  excessive  hours  four  days  a 
week,  and  apendiog  the  other  two  days  in  idleness.*  Tho  same  Act 
made  eanitary  regulnttons  applicable  to  all  fact-orics  oiid  workfikopif 
wiihin  its  scope,  and  thns  practically  inangarated  the  further  di-velop- 
ment  of  the  law  whicli  has  taken  place  in  the  snhafN^nent  Acts,  nnder 
which  the  adalt  male  worker,  no  less  than  his  wife,  danghter,  or 
youthfid  son,  Is  in  all  factories,  Dod  some  workshops,  explicitly  pro- 
tected, whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  against  insanitary  conditions  of 
employment ;  against  accidents  from  nofenced  machinery  or  gearing, 
or  from  faulty  grindstones  ;  and  against  fraud  or  oppression  by  \w 
employer.  The  Laboar  Code  still  bears  abundant  marks  of  it* 
tentative  and  empirical  origin,  and  still  refrains  from  formally  avowing 
any  dii'<>ct  interference  with  the  hours  of  adalt  male  labour,  but,  as 
Fawcett  complained  in  the  debate  on  the  1S73  Bill,t  its  effect  in 
reducing  the  hours  uf  all  the  workers  in  the  works  under  its  operation 
it  andoubted  ;  and  in  the  tc-xtilu  and  pottery  industries,  in  particalar, 
the  hours  of  male  labour  are  almost  invariably  exactly  thoso  prescribed 
by  law.  The  work  which  remains  for  the  legislator  is  the  extension 
of  this  principle  of  the  State  regulation  of  labour  to  the  industries  as 
yet  free  from  its  beneficent  protection,  and  the  continuance,  as  far 
and  OS  qnickly  aH  the  public  opinion  of  (he  wage-famers  will  support, 
of  tiiat  legal  diminution  of  tbe  hours  of  labour  which  (as  the 
President  of  the  Economic  Section  "f  the  Britiiih  Association  was 
already  ill  18(il  able  to  report)  has  been  found  so  *'  wholly  successful." 

The  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Acts  is  ramnly  needed  in  such 
crowdeil  industrial  aggtomerationti  as  pai-t  of  East  London,  where  the 
multiplicity  of  "  garret  masters  "  and  small  workshops  utterly  bafflfs 
the  inFi>ector.  All  large  factories  become  easily  known,  but  the 
smaller  places,  which  are  often  tho  worst,  are  difficult  of  discovery. 

At  present  the  Factory  Acts  apply  to — (1)  textile  industries  employ- 
ing steam  or  other  mechanical  power;  (2)  certiun  specified  non-ti'jrtile 
industries,  whether  power  is  used  or  not;  J  (3)  workshops  employing 
women  f-r  children  ;  (i)  bakehouses ;   (o)  workshops  employing  men 

•  Veil  Pli-ner'*  ■'  Erutltfli  Kattnrr  Lfieiointion."  pp  ■^>-'  ^'^■ 

t  '•Spffriios''  {M.irniittnii.  IS73I.  p,  \:>i  .  «•■  »I>o  .I«vonp'  "  Ttii-  St*te  in  Itclktion  to 
lAbour,"  oil.  iii.  j..  li-l,  ami  V.in  PIchvt'i  'Kiiiriii.h  b'ai^lorj  l.c^pHlnlion,"  p.  M,  in 
coollniifll  iotu 

5  The  nianiifaotDrc  of  carthcnrore,  luolffir  Toatchos,  percuMion  cajn.  carlrtdp-s. 
pnpcf,  gliuw,  lnlMn:<!ii ;  mnclitnun-,  mt-tal  gooiln,  imtis-nibbpr.  itnd  pnll.iperrlifl,  if  bj- 
ntechnnlcal  power;  i<«ipor-!>t;iiiiii%', fu^tian-cntliuir.  k-tttrprc^s  pTiDtine.  l>o<ilit>imliDg; 
bla>'  *  -r"->'  -  copper  luillii,  iioii  millft  and  founaricx  ;  blnrliins  nnn  dyfingytmiun 
(lax  Is;  bnt  vorks,  rop<sw«11u,  looc WAreboities,  ahi|ibiiUdiRg  Yftrdx, qiunricx, 

pit  !■. 
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only  ;  (0)  domestic  iudustriea  i-egolarly  pursaed  at  home  (otJier  thu> 
straw- plaiting,  piltow-lace-making,  and  glore-making).  But  the  last 
two  ciasaea  are  subject  only  to  a  rery  fow  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
Acts,  and  the  ijispa^tion  of  bakebon8i?8  has  been,  Biuce  18S3,  rele>gfUui 
to  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  by  whom  it  is  uauaily  DPgU 
These  three  classrs  nro  accordiii^^ly  almost  euttit'Iy  unri*]uiKttT(y], 
are  often  practically  froe  from  any  iti8]>«-ction  or  control.  I'lic  r^«ui 
in  densely  omwdod  induBtriol  ccnl:res,  has  lately  been  forced  npon  tf 
attention  of  the  public  by  the  wjvclations  of  the  House  of  TjOrda'  Cc 
mitt^e  on  the  "  Sweating  Sjstiiii,"  and,  as  regards  bakehouses,  by  soi 
very  realistic  descriptions  of  the  nnmentionablo  horrors  atttuiig  wkic 
is  made  the  bn'ftd  we  eat.  It  is  practically  certain  that  fnrtli< 
legislation  will  sdon  be  initiated  with  a  riew  to  the  enforcement  of 
genuine  inspection  of  all  these  surviftng  "  Black  Holes  **  of  indu5t 
TiVhat  is  rpeded  is  forcibly  dpscribod  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,*  in  n  pU 
for  the  efficient  registration  of  Knst  London  industries,  which 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  Jeremy  Beutham.     He  advocates 

"  a  double  Eystem  of  license — a  livens  to  bo  token  out  by  the  owner  of  iitiy 
promises  need  for  mauufitcturiuj,'  purposes,  wa  well  us  one  to  be  obtnined  Ir 
all  manufacturing  ompluyera"  ....  '^Tliu  objevt   \a  simply  to  Reruif 
execution  of  the  laiv,  by  uiukiog  the  r»(p(m!^l)i lilies  uudiT  it  deSoito 
telligiblo,  and  by  fiuriliuiting  inKpei.-ttou.    I  imagine  thai  on  tJic*  iJcenbCK ' 
be  clearly  sot  forth  (in  Kiinplu  lan^nujce,  and  nut  milely  by  mciuis  of  exc 
from  Acta  of  Parliatuuni)  tno  ntspuiisiliilitics  invuh'ed.    Tbuite  licenM«  wont 
beobtaiuiible  on  uppHnttitiu  :it  any  pa~t-oftU;o,  and  be  rciU->WL-<]  annunllv- 
Couiilfii-fuiU  uuuld  li»  forwiirdt'il  from  the  piKt  alfiee  to  tbn   factory  d*; 
merit  uf  tbt*  Home  (Hfice,  und  from  thp*e  a  complete  dirvrtory  of  tivoiy 
ployi-r  HUti  Iiis  pluce  of  work  could  bo  fiTuned  and  [bvUw!  annautly.  .  . 
The  t-espon-oibibty  under  the  law  lu  tn  .'sanitation  tvould  ultimiitely  rest  will 
the  landlord  ;  auda£toovepcrowi1ingorilleg>d  boui-»,withtbf  i-mployer.  .  .  . 
It  is  not,  however,  to  the  dire^H  acliun  of  tlif>  law,  Ixirkcd  liy  tlio  impoat 
of  tines,  to  which  I  shoiittl  trust,  so  miirh  n.i  to  the  moi-al  ollert  of  iuBptvtjc 
ptiblifHty,  and  the  ojien  iicknowleilgnietit  of  regponsibilitteo." 

The  fnrtber  limitation  of  the   houw  of  labour  is  a   more  difficult! 
task,  bnt  it  is  one  in  favour  of  which  there  is  ft  strongly  growing  fee]-] 
ing  among  the  workers.     The  actual  operation  of  factory  legixlatioal 
varies,  in  this  resiwct,  veiy  considerably.    In  textile  factones  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,   for  instance,  the  hours  of  male  labonr 
Bpjwar  to  be  regulated  directly  by  those  allowed   for  female  labour. 
'\i\xv  large  and  well-organized  trades  in  which  skilled  artinkns  are  em- 
ployed have   now  usually  obtoiued  a  normal  working  week,  varying  I 
from  fifty  to  sixly  hours,  which  coincides  practically  with  that   which 
irablic  opinion  has  embodied  in   law  for  adult  womett-norkem.      In 
nearly  all   these  trades,  however,  the  b»'neGt  of  this  Bo>ca)le<l   "  Nine 
Hours  Movement"   has  been  largely  neutralized  by  the   practice  of 
working  uvertinie,  and  the  normal  day  has  become  Uttlo  more  than  a 

"  "  UU  am)  Labftiir  In  East  London,"  p.  498.    Willianu  A  Noi^l*.     ItM. 
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method  of  computing  time-wagos^  without  restricting  tho  period  of 
work.  Still  loss  is  there  any  practical  limit  to  the  hours  worked  by 
men  in  the  smallnr  workshop  indastries,  whilst  the  acandatonnly  long 
dnya  of  railway,  tramway,  aiid  omnibus  tmpUnjfs  are  well  known. 
Shop  assistants,  if,'*  young  persons,"  have  now  a  nominal,  but  imen- 
forciMl,  maxirauni  of  seventy-four  hours  per  week,  but  there  b  no  limit 
to  the  lahciur  oxactahle  from  adults.  It  ia  probable  that  quite  half 
the  working  populalion  of  London,  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  work  for 
moro  than  twelve  hoars  per  day. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  a  unrversa!  and  compulsory 
restriction  of  the  honrs  of  labour  to  «ight  per  day  could  possibly  b(^ 
brooght  al»nt  by  any  one  Act  of  E'arliament,  or  even  merely  by  fore© 
of  law  at  all.  An  obstinate  misunderstanding  of  any  inconvenient 
Agitation  is  invariably  one  of  t}ie  outer  defences  of  the  eriating  ord«r. 
Thoa*  who  oppose  the  "Eight  Hours  Movement"  on  the  ground  of 
its  impracticability  are  usually  only  t«kiDg  an  ungenerous  advantage 
of  the  lco8eiQe«8  of  phrase  and  vagueness  of  hope  which  oharactenze 
all  proletarian  movemeots,  and  which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  prevent  them 
from  having  a  definite  and  practicable  object.  More  generous  critics 
ueek  to  discover  what  is  really  meant  by  a  popular  agitation,  endea- 
vouring to  put  into  ivasonable  form  the  ueceBsarily  flnid  aspiratioua 
of  the  ma^^es.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  houra  of  labour  in  any 
particular  iudustry  can  only  be  adjusted  by  the  negotiotions  of  those 
concerned  in  that  industry,  and  that  any  uniform  law  is  impossible. 
The  existing  Factory  Acts  show  us,  however,  how  a  comprehensive 
labour  cxxte  may  be  so  adjusted  as  anccessfally  to  deal  with  hundreds 
of  the  most  diverse  industries ;  and  it  docs  not  appear  in  any  way 
impossible  for  those  employed  in  any  particular  occupation  to  obtain 
definite  registration  in  law  for  tho  conditions  of  employment  whicU 
they  desire  to  ensure  to  themselros,  their  colleagues,  and  their  anc- 
<»ssor8.  It  is  now  recognized  that  all  social  organiM.t.ion  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  long  series  of  the  actions  and  reactions  on  tach  other  of 
opinion  and  law.  In  matters  industrial,  the  factor  of  law  was,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  medieval  social  »ynthesifi,  at  first  almost  entirely 
neglect^  with  the  result  that,  as.  one  eminent  economist  tells  us, 
"  we  have  been  suffering  for  a  century  from  an  aente  outbreak  of 
individualism,  nnchecki^  by  the  old  restraints,  and  invested  with 
almost  a  religious  sanction  by  a  certain  soulless  achool  of  writ-ers."* 
The  'Hme  inwardness"  of  the  Eight  Houra  Movement  is  an  asser* 
twn  of  the  necessitj'  of  the  legal  recognition  of  the  general  social 
interest  in  every  lalxiur  contract,  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
influence  upon  public  opinion  of  such  legal  recognition,  as  for  the 
immediate  social  advantages  sought. 

•  ProfeMor  B.  S.  FoxwcH,  p.  )M  of  esnj  in  "Tbe  Claims  of  Labtrar."  Kdtabnrgh 
Ca-operalivc  Printing  Co.    IB84}. 
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It  is  hardly  ucc^saary  to  dwell  upon  tho  bdvantegM  to  be  expwCed 
&om  a  furtlicr  diminntion  of  the  bonr?  of  Isbonr,  if  this  can  be  aceand 
without- social  danger.     The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  c"  i*ly 

be  argnod,  as  it  was   in   the  last  generation,  that   incn-a  nm 

ineant  for  the  workman  increased  opportimity  for  dranltenness,  rioo, 
and  crime.  The  desirability  of  work  for  its  own  sake  ia  now  hf-artf 
only  aa  regards  the  Weet  ludian  *'  fcjon  of  Uairij"  or  the  colonta] 
"  natire  "  whose  wide  lands  aru  coreted  by  the  insatiable  energy  of 
the  Caacasiso,  spreading  civilization  and  nag^slarery  all  over  the 
globe.  As  regards  our  own  counlri-uieu,  at  any  rate,  it  ia  tacitly 
admitted  that  a  "redistribution  of  leisure"  ia  well  worth  striving 
for;  thai  to  spend  the  ouiirv?  waking  life  in  a  factor)'  is  a  kind  uf 
existence  alike  disagreeable  and  demoralising,  and  that  the  l^-ti^r 
side  of  life,  the  richest  in  individual  self-realization,  and  the  most 
fertilu  in  sociul  improvement,  only  bt-giiis  at  the  mymt-nt  when  the 
daily  bread  has  already  been  ensured,  aad  Uie  broul-wiuner  is  able  to 
turn  with  a  free  tnind  to  those  wider  dutie»  of  self-caltnrc.  parentage, 
and  citizenship,  upou  the  due  fultilinent.  of  which  flociftl  progr-eaa  olti- 
mately  depends.  Many  thousands  of  workers  still  toil  too  long  for 
eren  physical  health ;  but  the  main  plea  for  shorter  hours  lias  bceo 
raised  to  a  higher  pinne.  It  is  no  longer  merely  contended  that 
the  worker  cannot  healthily  fulfil  his  daily  task;  even  where  he  can 
do  80  a  true  view  of  social  requirements  compels  us  now  to  claim  for 
the  *'  lower  class  brutalized ''  some  opportnnity  for  participation  Jo 
that  civilization  from  which  their  hours  of  toil  now  usually  relent- 
lessly exclude  them. 

Popular  opinion  is,  however,  now  running  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
a  general  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  that  complicated  social  or 
pbysiolo^cal'  reasoning  on  the  point  is  unnecessary.  Kver)*  one  pro- 
fesses to  desire  a  reduction  iu  working  hours,  bat  many  pensooa  Mem 
to  think  that  it  will  be  good  only  if  it  comes  through  the  eflbrta  of 
the  workers  themselves,  organized  for  iaduslrial  war. 

We  ai-e  nowadays  all  in  favour  of  trades  unions,  and  evtn  thw 
who  formerly  talked  about  their  tyranny  being  worse  than  that  of 
the  "  Uey  of  Algiers,"  apparently  regard  them  as  guardianti  of  poptUnr 
freedom  in  comparison  with  the  successors  of  l>ord  Bhafle&bury.  Bat 
trades  unions  are  oQloaciuus  in  proportion  as  the  ^vorkers  aiv  stroi^ ; 
and  to  recommend  them  as  a  panacea  to  the  weak  is  like  the  ropeuUMl 
injunction  to  Airs.  Dombey  "  to  make  an  fflbrt."  (Jomplaueut  middle- 
class  advisers  forget  that  fewer  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  ndnlt  wmg&- 
workers  of  the  country  are  represented  iu  the  aimuid  Trades  UnioD 
Congress,  and  that  not  1 0  jwr  cent,  lielong  to  anyt  hing  even  profoiwing  to 
bo  a  trades  union,  nsaally  because  no  umon  exists  in  the  occnpatiMUi 
pursued  by  the  remainder. 

But  even  if  universal  Trades  Unionism  were  feasible,  ita  adrocfttea 
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do  not  realizo  that  an  "  eight  hoars  daj "  aecuml  by  its  eflbrts 
wutild  inev'ilttbly  co6t,  as  it  did  in  Victoria,  and  as  the  nine  lioitrs  day 
did  here,  a  long  series  of  embittored  strikes  and  trade  disputes.  Now, 
a  strike  is  industrial  war,  and  those  who  glibly  recommend,  not  one 
or  two,  but  «  long  series  of  iudastrial  wan,  might  well  consider 
whether  even  an  eight  hoors  day  ia  worth  that  cost  of  snifering  and 
social  incc.Qvenience,  There  is,  however,  a  "more  excellent  way" 
than  WOT,  oven  in  industry;  and  just  as  the  '*  King's  peace  "  has  super- 
seded the  rough  struggle  of  the  highway,  it  may  be  hoped  that  debates 
ot  WealmioBter  orin  the  town  couucil  will  replace  the  "  nrgiimonts  "  of 
the  picketa  and  the  "  arbitration  "  even  of  the  '*  Groat  Cardinal/'  This 
now,  though  few  are  aware  of  it,  the  "  orthodox  "  economic  view. 

'*  1  8ee  iiuthiiiR,  therefore  [said  Jevong  in  138^,  rttftfrriiig  to  lh«  indpient 
agittttiou  fur  an  Eight  lloiint  Bill],  to  forbid  the  StAto  interfeiing  iti  the 
UUitl«r,  if  it  coultl  Im?  clwu-iy  bIiowd  that  the  existiiig  cuxtomit  am  injiiriouK 
to  hi^Hh  HJid  that  ther^  iit  nu  other  probnble  cenietl)'.  Neither  principle, 
experience,  nor  precedent  in  other  caawn  of  legitlation  prevent*  ua  from  con- 
templHtiog  the  idea,  of  State  interference  in  auch  circumsrtancee."  • 

The  principal  objection  urged  by  those  who  desire  an  eight  hours 
day,  but  oppose  an  Right  Hours  Hill,  is  that  the  lalN-r  wnald  weaken 
the  spirit  of  Bolf-relinncp  which  distinguishes  the  Kngliwh  working 
man.  But  this  is  aarely  the  most  fanciful  of  theoretical  objections. 
No  evidence  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  iv-If-reliance  of  working  men 
has  been  diminished  by  the  long  series  of  Factory  Bills  already  passed 
into  law.  No  suggestion  is  made  that  women  workers  in  trades 
which  ore  nnder  effective  legal  protection  are  less  self-reliant  than 
those  who  toil  in  the  mireglatered  laundries  of  Notting  Hill,  or 
"  sweating  dens"  of  East  London.  The  cotton  operatives  of  Lanca- 
shirt-,  both  male  and  femalo.  Imve  been  louger  and  more  thoroughly 
subjcct^'d  to  the  »'uervating  inlluences  of  the  legal  limitation  of  their 
hours  of  labour  than  any  other  workers  ;  it  will  be  nowe^  to  those  who 
know  them,  thai  they  are  les-t  solf-relisut  than  less  fff-cfivcly  pro- 
tected wage-slaves,  or  that  they  possess  less  sturdy  iiulept-ndence  than 
their  unprotected  forefathers  of  seventy  years  ago.  The  actual 
evidence  is,  in  fact,  to  t^xadly  the  contrary  etfect.  Mr.  -Mundella  is 
the  best  possible  witness  ou  such  a  \vi'm\.,  and  his  testimony  is 
emphatio.     Writing  in  1873,  he  says:! 

"  .\n  ar;^iment  whioh  \&  freely  advanced  upiiD^t  the  interferenee  of  the 
StAte  with  thp  relutioHH  of  capital  and  labanr.  w  that  it  tendi*  to  undeimiae 
the  indep^'nclonce  and  self-reljann?  of  the  elats  whi<-h  it  ^eelcK  to  protect, 
and  teacli<»  them  to  look  tn  the  State  rather  than  to  their  own  exertions  to 
remedy  evils  reqiiirinfi  reilrew;.  My  answer  to  this  is  that  the  factovr 
operatives  of  Ijannishiro  and  Y'orkohire  have  maile  fsreater  advances  in  aelf- 
reli*ncc  and  independence  ilnring  the  poHt  fifty  yeJirs  than  any  otiicr  cI&kh 
of  English  operatives.     Biitldttif;  and  benefit  societies,  co-eperatire  ONKwia- 

•  -  Tlie  Suto  in  RelnUon  to  Laboni,"  p.  06. 

t  ItttmlncLion  to  B.  von  Tlcaer'a  "  ftigUkb  ractotj  i:.s^sIalioD,"  p,  viU. 
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tionft,  both  Tor  distiibution  and  production,  bft^'o  loJu-n  their  rise  and  lloaruli 
amoiix'^t  thfjoi  nn  a  scale  of  magnitude  unlcnowm  in  «iy  oilier  p«r4  ol  tbt 
United  Kingdom." 

It  may,  moreover,  be  added  that  no  clasa  of  wag^caruer«  is  betier 
ofgaaized.  and  tbat  their  uiiions  have  become  stronger  sinc«  thtf  Ten 
UoDTtt  BUI  became  law,  and  not  weaker.  The  objectiou  is,  howerer. 
not  meroiy  contrary  to  fact;  it  has  not  even  the  Himsy  warrant  of 
thooretic  validity.  It  is  a  survival  from  the  time  when  "  the  Uoveni 
ment"  was  an  oligarchy  practically  free  from  popular  coutjol 
When  '■  the  (Jovemment "'  is  obviously  aomething  outside  of,  and 
distinct  from,  the  people  themselves,  any  boon  obtoined  from  it  might 
conceivably  have  the  eifect  of  wi-akening  the  self-reliaact;  of  ths 
rocipiisiita.  But  now  that  '*  tlie  Government  "  is  becoming  more  ui<£ 
more  regarded  merely  as  the  executive  and  administrative  committee  of 
the  people,  it  is  difficult  to  we  how  their  own  gift  to  thomBelvcs 
have  any  such  result.  A  cricket  club  may  be  demoralized  by  being 
proscnt<>d  with  a  net  of  »tumpa  by  the  ParlianientBr}'  coadidote  for  t 
borough,  but  if  thes4>  are  bought  out  of  the  members'  own  Babscrt 
tiona  by  the  membera'  own  elected  committee,  no  membcT  fi 
otherwise  than  strengthened  in  his  s^'lf-reHance,  The  Cabiaefc  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  nre  nothing  but  ifao  cxecatavft 
committee  of  the  people,  but  (what  is  in  this  connection  luore  im- 
portant) they  are  daily  becoming  more  generally  recognixt-d  ns  sack. 
How  the  registration  of  a  trade  agreement  by  law,  a^  tlie  instance 
the  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  trade,  could,  under  any  circtttn- 
stances,  possibly  weaken  their  .<«? If- reliance,  or  lessen  their  stnrdy 
independence,  probably  not  even  Mr.  Brodlaugb  could  explain. 

It  is  also  objected  that  it  is  not  the  buatneai  of  Government  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labour.  Those  who  make  this  objection  hftve, 
perhaps,  some  absolute  test  by  which  they  can  determiuL'  what  i#,  and 
what  is  not,  the  business  of  Govemmi-nt.  The  great  writers  on  tiw 
subject  have  no  such  ready  rule.  Bciitham  had  none  but  e.\]itnliency 
—the  very  point  at  issue.  John  Stuaxt  Mill,  diligently  seeking  eucii 
a  rule  when  writing  "  On  Liberty/'  could  find  nothing  more  de8aite 
than  this  general  expediency,  and,  indeed,  incidentally  n-cognizes  ihe 
admis^lnlity  of  1(^1  restraints  on  the  employment  of  adult  labonr. 
(See  pages  53  and  5G  of  1**78  edition.) 

It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that  the  prevention  of  exceasiTe  hnnn 
of  labour  is  one  of  the  essential  duties  of  GovcmmeTit  in  an  advanced 
industrial  community.  Even  on  the  ''  glorified  {Kiliceman  "  theory  of 
"  administralJvf  nihilism,"  it  ts  universally  admitted  to  bL>  the  primaij 
duty  of  Government  to  prescribe  the  plane  on  which  it  will  allow  iba 
•*  struggle  for  existence  "  to  bo  fought  ont.  Of  courw,  the  "  fittest  "i 
to  Run-ive  under  the  given  oonditions  will  inevitably  rarvive,  bat  Uip 
Government  does  much  to  deterntine  the  conditiona,  and  tburefore  to 
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decide  whelber  the  **  fittest^"  by  the  test  of  coafiicl,  shall  be  abo  tbe 
**boet"  (hen  and  there  possible.  We  have  long  raled  oat  of  the 
>ufiict  the  appeal  to  brutt*  force,  thereby  depririiig  the  strong 
^tnan  of  his  "naloral "  advantage  over  his  weaker  brother.  We  stop, 
as  fast  as  we  can,  every  deviriupment  of  fraad  and  chicanery,  and  so 
limit  the  "  natural  "  right  of  the  cunning  to  overreach  their  neigh- 
bour. Notwithstanding  cries  of  ''  cnratt  emptor,''  we  prohibit  the 
weapon  of  deceptive  labcle  and  trade-marks.  In  spite  of  John 
2]right's  protest,  we  rule  that  adulteration  i»  not  a  legally  permissi- 
ble form  of  competition.  We  forbid  elavery  :  with  Mill's  consent,  we 
even  refnso  to  uphold  a  lifelong  contract  of  service.  The  whole 
history  of  CJovemment  is.  indeed,  one  long  series  of  definitions  and 
limitstions  of  tlie  conditions  of  the  struggle,  in  order  to  rai.<;(^  the 
quality  of  the  fittest  who  surviTe.  This  service  can  be  performed  only 
by  Govcmmont.  No  individual  competitor  can  lay  down  the  rules  for 
the  combat.  No  individual  can  safely  choose  the  higher  plane,  no 
long  as  hh  opponc^nt  is  at  liberty  to  fight  on  the  lower.  "  Grcshom's 
Law,"  according  to  which  bod  cnrroncy  drives  oat  good,  applies 
throughout  the  industrial  contest.  The  "  good "  employer  is  liable 
to  be  ousted  by  the  bad,  and,  as  is  now  explained,  the  honesty  which 
is  the  best  policy  is  merely  just  so  much  honesty  as  will  not  let  you 
fall  flagrantly  out  at  ellww.^  ^rith  your  neighbours.  If  sixteen  hours 
in  the  gas-lit  basements  of  the  London  textile  warehouses  is  the 
standard  of  the  trade  for  growing  lads,  apparently  not  even  a  Samoel 
Morley  conld  venture  to  work  his  staff  shorter  hours.  No  cotton 
factory  will  daru  to  work  only  eight  hours  while  its  rival  works  ten. 
No  sliop  dare  close  while  its  computing  neighbour  remains  open. 
It  is  for  the  people  collectively  to  d(!cide  whether  the  industrial 
tournament  ehall  be  foughL  A  I'uutranee,  or  shall  U?  merely  a  friendly 
emalaUoD;  not  involving  wounds,  degradation,  and  death  even  for  the 
vanquished.  A  hnridred  years  ago  the  "  fittest "  to  survive  were 
sturdy  Virginian  slaves ;  sixty  years  ago  they  were  the  maimed,  dis- 
torted, and  diseased  factory  hiinds  who  paraded  be/ore  T-iOrd  Ashley  iu 
Oldham  and  Blackburn ;  a  generation  ago  they  were  the  "  lower  class 
brutalized  "  of  the  great  apostle  of  cnllure — what  they  will  be  a 
generation  hence  depends  essentially  upon  the  legal  and  social 
limitations  which  we  to-day  set  to  the  "ape  and  tiger"  of  the 
'*  natural "  man. 

The  case  is  not  one  of  personal  liberty  in  self-regarding  acts.  No 
cue  wishes  to  prevent  n  nmn  from  working  as  long  as  he  pleases ;  the 
coinmnnity  merely  claims  tbe  right  to  prevent  him  ffom  selling  his 
excessive  labour  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  other  workers  to  be 
compelled  to  work  as  long  as  he  does.  No  one  is  to  be  coerced  for 
bis  own  supposed  advautnge,  hut  only  for  the  sake  of  others,  in  cases 
where  his  pursuit  of  that  advanlnge  opeistes  m)  as  to  limit  the 
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industrial  Crecdom  of  bis  fellows.  The  principle  of  indmdnal  Uholv. 
as  Mill  expressly  points  out,  cannot  legiiimately  he.  pleaded  aguatf^ 
the  "jurisdiction  of  society''  in  isuch  casee;  the  only  qm>stioB  ftr 
discnssion  being,  as  be  says,  whether  the  propocted  legislation  will 
produce  ihe  eHects  deured.* 

No  proposition  bas,  howeviT,  been  made  to  impoise  any  anifom 
Icpil  Diaximnm  day  on  all  uccupatioua.  Thu  actually  fomiiiUtAd 
demands  are  much  more  moderate,  llie  moHt  widely  circoUted 
publication  on  the  aubject  is  the  ]>amphlet  by  ilr.  Tom  Motm,  eniit 
■■  The  Eight  Hours  Movement  "  (Ixindon  :  Modem  Press,  price  \i 
and  the  authur,  by  his  tireless  advocacy  of  this  particular  agitatioCf^ 
entitli'd  to  be  considered  one  of  its  moat  representatiTs  spokt 
His  immediate  demand  on  the  le^nslatnre,  pending  t^he  further  < 
nafnt  of  public  opinion,  is  confined  to  the  explicit  UniilAtioii  to  u^ 
per  day  of  tho  hours  of  labour  in  Goremmont  factoriee.  Oiierachii- 
ent«t  nsk  for  the  extt^nsion  of  this  limimtion  to  servico  in  mines,  gi 
railways,  nndt-r  local  giivi-ming  bodies,  and  in  connection  trith  Gh■^ 
tt>rod  inonopolies. 

Both  liberal  and  CooiiorTativc  stAtesmcn,  on  the  other  hand,  agate 
that  the  amendment  and  the  ext<>nston  of  the  Factory  Aota  are  nrgCDl^ 
needed.  Factory  legislation  has,  indeed,  never  been  a  party  naittf, 
and,  whilnt  the  TonVs  pas&ed  the  earlier  Act^i,  it  waa  a  WltigMbustn 
which  actnally  made  the  "  Ten  Honrs  Bill"  law,  and  a  Com 
Home  Secretary  who  carried  the  great  consolidating  Act  oT  It 
Tho  rqwrt  of  the  House  of  Jjords'  Committee  on  th«  "  i>w* 
System  "  can  hardly  fail  to  recommend  further  legislation,  and 
Liberal  party  has  already  officinily  pledged  itself,  by  a  rtsulntiiaii 
the  BimiiDgham  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  FederatioD,  to 
"extension  of  the  Factory  vVcts.''  How  little  resistnuce  will  be 
to  the  further  regulation  of  aduit  male  labour,  provided  tliat  auffiaM 
H>cial  cause  be  shown,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  evon  Mr.  Job 
Murley,  OS  long  ago  as  February  lost,  publicly  declared  Lis  williagoNi 
to  support  a  Bill  restricting  tho  hours  of  labour  of  railway*  BerroaUi 

No  question  of  principle  really  remains  at  issne,  and  Xhf  ItnporttM 
insk  of  to-day  is  to  clear  up  the  misconceptiouB  which  hinder  pupolv 
unanimity  on  the  sabject,  and  to  dorise  means  for  the  practical  ■l^iGa' 
lion  of  the  admittid  principles  to  the  complicated  cimitDstanca  ^ 
modem  industrial  life.  AVliat  the  situation,  in  foci^  dem 
defmite  measure  for  practical  discussion. 

Witii  thi;  view  of  meeting  this  want,  a  detaileil   and  pi 
**  Bight  Hours  Bill "  has  lately  been  drafted  by  a  conmiitt»» 


•  ''nn  Ul^rty,"  p,  AS  (cbi-ai()(<t1iti<in,  1878);  »ee«l»o  Jotons'  "Tbeiltu* 
to  Labour,"  p.  tj6. 

t  Ueply  Ui  Newcastle  Labour  Prpiitation,  rebrn&rj  3.  1B89.     8m  report  b 
M*(Jk  hailf  CkromMt. 
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KalHBD  Sociefy,  tvbich,  including  and  uvea  transoending  all  the  defi- 
nite dfmands  yet  put  forward,  has  nevertheleas  been  pronounced  by 
high  official  and  indnatrial  authorities  to  be  thoroughly  "  workable."  * 

After  preliminary  clauses,  the  droit  defines  the  normal  day  and 
week  in  all  contrticta  for  the  hire  of  laboor,  whore  it  la  not  otberwis*? 
hpecified,  aa  being  roBpectively  eipht  and  forty-eight  hours'  working 
time.  Such  a  clauEo  would  have  but  little  direct  effect,  m  it  would 
always  be  possible  for  eitlicr  party  (o  the  contract  to  stipulate  for 
longer  hours,  but  it  would  be  useful  a&  expressing  the  collcctiTe 
judgoiont  of  the  community  aa  to  what  constituteH  the  limit  of  a 
"  fair  day's  work/'  There  can  be  no  economic  or  juristic  objection  to 
n  Irgal  defioitiuu  of  the  implied  condiUons  which  the  law  will  import 
iut«i  a  coutnict,  and  similar  implications  are  already  abundant  in  oar 
legislation.  Various  American  States,  such  as  Caliibmia,  illinois, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  baye,  indeed,  already  made  Uus  clause  law. 

Hie  draft  Bill  then  proposes  to  enact  that  the  hours  of  employment 
in  all  branches  of  the  national  or  local  civil  administration  shall, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  be  restricted  to  eight  per  day.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  aa  to  the  ethical  right  or  political  power  of  the  majority 
of  the  community  to  determine  the  conditions  upon  which  their  public 
servants  shall  be  employed,  and  if  the  popular  Toico  demands  that  the 
Stole  should  set  a  good  example  as  on  employer  of  labour,  even  at 
popular  cost,  tbis  will  be  a  sign  of  the  quickening  of  (he  public  coa- 
Bcience  which  no  one  need  regret.  That  the  Govonimeut  should  sot 
some  kind  of  csamplo  is  an  inevitable  congcquonco  of  its  o.\isl4!noe  as 
an  employer  of  lalmur,  aud  notliing  but  good  can  result  from  an 
improvement  in  the  example  which  it  seta. 

The  next  two  clauses  provide  for  the  limitation  of  hours  of  workers 
on  railways  and  in  mimis,  with  proper  exceptions  and  safeguai-ds. 
i  jttle  qncetion  can  arise  among  crdinar}-  practical  men  as  to  these  cases. 
The  most  ardent  advocate  of  lih<'rty  will  be  impn'Bsed  by  the  pnblic 
danger  involved  in  tho  present  exceasive  hours  of  railway  servants, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  even  so  stern  and  unbending  n  polittciim  at* 
)[r.  John  Morley  has  gireu  in  his  adh**sion  to  tins  patt  of  the  ''  Right 
Hours  Movement."  Tho  public  inte^■^t  in  the  matter  has,  indeed, 
already  been  asserted  in  the  Railways  Ut^gnlation  Act  of  laet  Beesion. 
Public  opinion  appears  also  strongly  to  favour  the  legal  limitation 
ijf  the  hours  of  underground  iaUmr.  At  present  youths  of  fourtoen 
o£t«n  work  ten  and  twelve  houi-s  in  the  mine,  and  even  the  well-orga- 
nized coal  miners  proper  have  been  unable  appreciably  to  reduce  their 
hoars  in  tho  West  of  Scotland,  in  tlie  South  of  England,  aud  iu 
Wales.  They  are  nevertheless  practically  unanimous  in  their  desire 
for  an  "  eight  hours  day,"  at  whatever  risk  of  loss  of  wage.     Their 

■  "Aa  Kight  lloorii  BUI,  tti  tbo  Funa  of  an  AmeDdmcnt'of  the  Factory  Acts." 
fFMbian  Tract  N0.9),  price  One  Pcnaj.  le  be  luul  of  the  Sccreturf,  ISO  Poitodowo 
lioM^  v.,  or  «  C3  or  160  Fleet  UtrtM. 
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representative  national  assembly  has  lately  voted  a  rvfiolutioin  in 
farour  by  93  to  i;i.*     The  Trades  Ualon  Congreoa  at  Dnndee 
ovorwh  el  mindly  for  an  Eight  lioun<  BUI  for  minors.      A  clsase  to 
effect  was  actually  proposed  in  Comrailtee  on  the  Coal  Mines  Regi 
Bill,  1887,  bnt  the  "  Labour  members"  then  abataiDinJ   Fram  voC 
not  ha^'in^  a   "mandate."     LegialatJoa  on  the  point  is  clearly  near^ 
hand. 

Other  clouace  propose  to  ^ve  to  the  County  Council,  or  other  saii- 
nblo  local  authority,  the  power  to  make  byc-lawa — ( 1 )  regulating  tk 
employment  of  labour  in  connection  with  local  monopolii«  of  ai*. 
of  a  public  nature ;  (2)  providing  for  the  nni\-ersal  iv^^islrmCianJ 
workfthops,  advocated  by  Mr.  Charle»  Itooth  for  special  looallt 
and  (3)  dealing  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  place*  where 
are  employed  for  hire.  This  power  to  make  bye-lawa,  subject,  in 
cases,  to  confirmation  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  to  revif-ion,  if  Dfo^ 
sar}',  by  a  coui't  of  law,  is  already  widely  used,  and  it  afibrds  a 
venient  method  of  dealing  with  the  special  circumfitaiices  and  rr<)i 
ments  of  different  localities. 

The  clause  applying  to  industries  generally  is,  however,  of ; 
importance  than  those  hitherto  mentioned,  and  att  tiie  idea  of  "  tn^ 
option  "  which  it  emlxKlies  it  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  tho  draA  dacw 
is  given  in  full: — 

'*  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  sntitifiictioD  of  a  Secretary  of  8tat«^  th&t  • 
majority  of  tho  poraona  employed  iliruugliuut  the  Utiitod  Kingdom  ia  ist 
one  trade  or  oDcupatton  are  iu  Tuvuiir  of  the  majdmum  iioum  of  labour  pff 
week  in  that  trade  or  occupatiou  bciii;^'  tixed  by  law,  or,  if  already  to  fim, 
"boiug  altered  by  law,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  port  of  the  Act  ■ 
a  maximum  number  of  hours  per  day  or  per  week  for  such  Imdo  or 
tion,  and  after  the  expiration  of  thrte  monlha  from  llie  dwte  of  |itibli 
fioch  order  any  person  doployed  in  contravention  thereof  nkall  l>e 
be  employed  in  eontmvention  of  thin  Act,  and  tlit<  pemon  so  . 
or  permiitinp  him  to  be  so  employed  shall  be  liable  on  tonvi. 
a  fine  not  exceeding  fen  firiund*  for  each  sueh  contru  vent  ion. 

A  Secrctorj-  of  State  shtdl  have  power,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of 
desire  of  the  persons  employed  in  nny  trade  or  occupation  A»i  n- 
cniise  a  public  inquiry  to  be  held  in  the  prin<^piil  diatricL  or  distri'- 
micb  trade  or  occup«li(m  in  rai-ried  on.  or  to  ciaufie  a  poll  to  V»tj  t- 
)K-i-:<on.s  eropIovBtl   in  such  trade  or  ucfupation,  or  to  tuk«  Ruch  ••!!  .  ^ 
lui  he  ni&y  deem  fit. 

For  the  purpose  of  thiH  section,  persons  employed  in  any  trade  or  occnM- 
lion  slinll  be  taken  to  mean  kII  pemmii  empltn'cd  for  Kirc^  ut  axxtu!^ 
IH-rfoiming  labour,  iik  any  capR(!ity  in  such  trade  or  occujxition,  wfaB 
nlrmdy  Mibjtvt  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factor}*  and  Workinliop  Act,  1871 
of  tluH  Act,  or  not. 

No  order  mode  in   pimuance  of  ibis  section  shtdl   declare   a    maxiBiun 
number  of  hours  of   htbour  per  week  in  exceaa  of  nxt*/  or  fower  ihsi 

foTtjf-fivt. 

It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  a  Secretary  of  State  to  institute  an    i- 
such  maauci'  aa  he  may  i\v»m  tit,  with  a  view  to  the  conai<]eri>: 

*  Timu  lUpoR.  October  12.  188*. 
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ezpadiency  of  making  an  onler  under  this  part  of  the  Act,  in  each  of  the 
following  caM8  ;  viz, — 

(a)  Whenever  be  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  excessive  hours  of 
labour  prevail  in  any  trade  or  on^tipatioa  ; 

(b)  Whenever  beshall  be  reqaeated  to  <lo  su  by  the  oommittee  or  other 
executive  body  of  uty  duly  i-egisteiwl  iradeR  union,  or,  in  the  case 
of  tbere  being  no  duly  re^t«red  ti-ades  union  In  the  trade  or 
occupation  in  respect  of  which  tbenppUration  is  ma<ie,  by  the  oom- 
mitiee  or  other  executive  body  of  any  ti-ades  council,  tmdes  union 

ooograBB,  or  other  aasoouitton  or  federation  of  tntdgs  unions. 
Provided  that  a  Secretary  of  State  nbaU  not,  unless  for  Bomo  sipeclal  rciuan 
apprt>ved  by  himself,  institute  any  suob  inquiry  within  a.  period  of  tu>ftve 
mofit/ts  from  the  date  of  tho  holding  of  any  previoiiB  imjniry  in  iKspact  of 
the  same  tmde  or  occupittiou." 

This  ctaufto  would  moet  the  caaes  dwelt  upon  by  John  Stnart  Mill* 
and  Prof**ssor  Henry  Sidj^icV.f  and  specially  inEtanced,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  ^Ir.  .Fohn  Morloy,  where  thn  adoption  of  shorter  hours  would 
manifestly  be  adrantageoos  if  it  were  adopted  by  all  the  persons  oon- 
oemed,  bnt  whore  the  opposition  or  disloyalty  of  a  minority  nevertheless 
prevente  the  desire  of  tho  maiority  being  carried  into  effect.  In  such 
a  case,  as  Mill  points  out,  *'  What  i^ome  did  from  choice,  others 
would  eoon  be  obliged  to  do  from  necessity,  and  those  who  had  choBeu 
longer  Lours  for  the  sake  of  increased  wages  would  be  forced  in  tlie 
end  to  work  long  Lours  for  no  greater  wage  than  before."  It  is  oa 
eimilar  grounds  that  the  legislatioD  of  most  civilized  couotries  coa- 
tinueti  to  forbid  the  pursuit  of  the  main  processes  of  labour  on  the 
weekly  day  of  rest,  and  it  may  surprise  some  individualist  fanatics  to 
laara  that  this  iuiuieuiorial  restriction  upon  adult  labour,  which  was 
efFectiTely  cited  by  Macaulay  in  his  groat  speech  on  thi-  Ten  HonrH  Bill,t 
received  the  express  t^upport  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  even  at  the  mument' 
when  he  was  writing  his  plea  for  individual  liberty.^  In  such  cases  the 
legal  endoraemcnt  of  the  will  of  the  majority  is,  indeed,  thu  only  means 
of  protecting  that  majority  from  having  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
minority.  The  law,  aa  Mill  saw,  increases  the  aggregate  freedom 
instead  of  diminishing  it. 

Under  the  proposed  system  of  ''  trade  option,'*  a  legal  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  labonr  in  any  tiwle  could  not  practically  be  pat  in  force 
until  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  among  all  those 
engaged  in  that  occupation ;  nor  until  a  consideralile  majority  were 
either  decidedly  in  fnvour  of  the  limitation,  or  quite  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  it.  A  further  advantage  would  be  that  the  bo)!!,  laboarerj,  casnal 
**  hands,"  and  other  unorganized  workers  connected  with  each  large 
industry,  would  share  in  the  decision  and  benefit  by  the  limitation^ 
equally  with  the  so-called  "  aristocracy  of  labour," 

*  •■  rrinoiptcB  of  PuliticaJ  EcAniMn?,"  Ust  Mlition,  1865,  book  v.  cb.  xi  g  12. 

t  ■'  ToIKIm]  BcMnoiny."  book  iii.  i-b.  ii.  p.  422.     l&M. 

1  ''  I^rd  Uaeaolav's  SpMcfaoa,'  p.  441.     I.A)Dgaiiiii*.     1B54, 

5  Hiirs  "LibcrtT,"  p.  Mfchwp  edition). 
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By  providing  that  the  initifttivs  may  be  taken  by  tho 
tbemsetves  approachiug  the  Home  Secretary  through  siyme  roprewunto- 
tire  organization  of  thoir  own,  tho  cliutso  Trould  promote  the  orgmnba- 
tion  of  labour,  and  mako  thn  aid  of  the  State  procttcallj  eonditXBal 
upon  the  workers  fiiHt  asiug  thoir  opportunidea  of  self-help,  aa  far  ai 
is  oithnr  posfitblo  or,  having  regard  to  the  intarests  of  tho  rest  of 
comnmnity,  socially  4>xpcdii'iit.  At  the  aamo  timn,  it  pennlta 
Home  Secretary  to  utep  in  to  the  relief  of  those  e.xct'pti anally  nofi 
tnnate  workers,  who,  hy  Uieir  oonditJoii,  or  the  circuiuHtttnces  of  thi 
employment,  are  hindered  from  asBociating  for  the  purpose  of  di 
cttssiTig  their  position. 

It  will  be  onneceasary  here  to  quote  tlie  other  rlaosps  of  the  dnrfl 
Bill,  referrrag  as  they  do  to  snch  nrg^ntly  ne«dod    ameiictinr&ts  of 
our  factory  legislation  as  raising  the  minimnm  agn  for  tho  emp 
ment  of  children,  extending  the  "  half-time  "  aystoni,  raising-  tbe  ae 
for  work   in   noxious   trades,   facilitating  tlm  Banitary    work   of 
inspector,  extending  the  existing  provisions  as  to  sanitation  and 
tectiou  against  accidents,  and  declaring  the  eligibility  of  women 
be  appointed  inspectors  if  thought  fit.     TbeRe  are   the   aou'ndmtn 
oalted  for  by  every  one  practically  ooncerued  in  the  working  of  I 
present  i'actory  law,  and  they  must  inevitably  find  a  place  in  any  Bi 
for  its  extension. 

This  "  Eight  Hoars  Bill"  may  be  infxpedlent,   but  no  one 
deny  that  it   is  quite  practicable  of  execution,   withoat  appnriaW 
danger  from   foreign   competition,  or  any   serious  extension    of  t 
existing  system   of   inspection.       Depending  automatically,    aa 
principal  clause  does,  upon  the  support  of  a  majority  of  tfar  work 
no  step  could  be  made  in  adrana*  of  the  public  opinion  which 
can  make  lawa  of  this  kind  eifective.     All  that  la  asked  is  that  I 
should  not  too  far  lag  behind  opinion. 

U  convinced,  however  unwillingly,  of  the  practicnbility  of 
reform,  objectora  often  repeat  tho  argoraenta  nsed  agiunst  every 
ccasive  Factory  Act,  in  saying  that  a  shortening  of  the  hotiraof 
will  necessarily  involve  a  dimimilion  of  wages,  a  fall  in  profits,  a 
in  prices;,  and  the  loss  of  the  export  trade.  Each  of  tfae«e  dii«  pro- 
phencs  really  contradicts  all  the  others,  but  that  docs  not  osiuDy 
prerent  them  from  being  promulgated  aimultaneously  or  altematmiT 
by  those  hasty  oracles  who  are  ever  ready  to  msh  in  where  instrwlcd 
political  ("conomisla  fear  to  tread. 

'ITio  (Economic  eftecta  of  a  general  limitation  of  tho  honxs  of  1 
are,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  no  means  simple  ;  and  members  of 
liamcnt  may  not  unreasonably  complain  tiiat  those  "  chaploiaa  of 
middle-class."  the   University  professors  of  political   ecooumy, 
abandoned  them  to  the  Democratic  wolf  without  any  explicit 
ing  on  the  subject.     Xor  can  the  problem  be  safely  decided 
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AS  is  tlie  roabion  of  the  casual  objector,  ignorant  alike  of  Txinge  and 
Thornton's  demolition  of  the  *'  wag<)-fua(l  theory,"  and  of  the  para- 
doxical results  of  Uicai-do  s  "  I>aw  of  Corapftratlve  Cost ''  tn  iutei-- 
nntionftl  trnde.  The  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  wages  or  of  pn:>- 
duct,  but  alao  one  of  profits,  interest,  the  rate  of  accumulation,  price, 
the  limitation  of  demand,  and  international  values. 

prodiu^. — It  is  diflicult  to  predict  whether  aud  to  what  extent  the 
aggrpgat«  gross  product  of  commodiUea  and  services  would  be  lessened 
in  quantity  or  quality  by  u  general  reduction  o£  the  hours  of  labour. 
So  far  as  positive  evidence  goes,  the  presumption  is  ngaimst  ucy  sacli 
dimimition.  The  snccessive  reducttous  of  the  hours  of  labour  which 
this  century  has  mtnesaid,  have  been  attended,  after  n  very  (thort 
interval,  by  a  positive  general  increase  in  individual  productivity.  Jii 
many  cases  it  luui  be4>ii  found  that  tlie  workers  diil  more  in  ten  hours 
than  their  predect^ssora  in  tnrelre.  The  effort  to  get  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  w^rk  out  of  a  miin  defeata  itself.  Even  if  an 
increase  in  quantity  can  be  dragged  out  of  that  terrible  '^  last  hoar  " 
immortalized  by  Senior  and  Marx,  it  is  often  at  the  expense  of  th^ 
quality  of  the  whole.  And  the  speed  of  work  lessens  as  the  day 
advances.  The  shunters  of  goods  trucks  in  busy  railway  centres, 
working  twelve  hour  shifts,  do.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dispose  of  oO  per 
cent,  more  trucks  in  the  first  sLv  hours  than  in  the  second.  It  is 
calcalated  that  in  one  huge  station  tins  fact  implies  that  the  sabsti- 
tntion  o£  three  eight-hoar  for  two  twelve-hour  shifts  would  enable  two 
hundred  more  trucks  to  be  disposed  of  daily  by  the  same  actually 
working  staff,  at  an  additional  cost  in  wages  per  truck  of  only  25  per 
cent. 

In  other  instances  it  has  been  found  possible  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  machinery  as  the  working  hours  were  lessened,  and  tliere  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  would  often  follow  a  further  reductiou.  Moreover, 
a  reduction  of  hours  to  eight  per  day  would  enable  one  intermission 
for  a  meal  to  be  dispensed  with.  An  "  eight  hours  day  "  needs,  for 
adults,  only  one  break,  and  every  employer  knows  the  loss  of  time, 
slackening  of  speed,  and  weakening  of  energy  which  every  break 
produces. 

Nin'ertheless,  it  is  probable  that  in  many  occupations  a  not  falling 
off  would  occur  in  the  quantity  of  produet  produced  per  day  per  head, 
not  adequately  compensated  for  by  any  improvement  in  quality.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible  that  a  small  reduction  in  averap^'  productivity  per 
bead  might  take  pUce  throughout  the  whole  community.  But  this 
would  by  no  moans  imply  any  diminution  of  the  aggregate  prodact. 
The  first  effect  of  any  such  diminished  productivity  would  be  mi 
increase  in  the  number  of  workers.  If  the  reduction  of  hours  resultixl 
in  A  diminution  of  the  number  of  tho  "  miemployed,"  who  are  obviously 
DOW  maintained  at  the  expense,  one  way  or  another,  of  the  "  em- 
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ployed,"  the  aggregate  product  of  the  comn 
increased.  And  this,  which  on  the  whole  app« 
result,  necessarily  implies,  for  the  reasons  a] 
increase  in  the  aggregate  productive  power  c 
the  arithmetic  of  labour,  as  in  that  of  the  C 
might  leave,  not  eight  or  nine,  but  even  elever 

Wages. — Nor  can  it  be  assumed,  as  a  mattei 
would  fall. 

When   precisely  the   same  argument   was 
Hours  Bill,  Macaulay  made  a  proper  protest  aj 
assumption. 

"lam  Burprised,"  he  said,  "when  I  hear  men 
knowledge  lay  down  the  proposition  that  a  dimiuuti 
must  be  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  wages  of 
universally  true,  as  a  proposition  capable  of  being  b< 
proposition  about  which  there  can  be  no  more  doub 
in  Euclid."* 

We  know  now  that,  in  this  particular  case  at  a 
right  in  his  doubt.  The  hours  of  labour  in  tes 
successively  reduced  from  about  90  to  56^  per 
of  wages  has  uniformly  risen.  Nor  has  the  g 
expense  of  other  industries.  Political  econo 
their  conclusion  that  "  the  effect  of  the  Facto] 
doubtedly  to  raise  the  real  wages  of  the  workir 
The  notion  of  the  inevitability  of  a  fall  in  n 
of  the  working  day  derives  its  force  partly  fror 
stition  of  a  determinate  "  wages  fund,"  incapab 
many  additional  workers  are  taken  on,  and  par 
obvious  results  of  *'  piece-work."  Where  wo: 
hour  or  by  the  piece,  a  diminution  of  hours  n 
sight,  diminish  their  earnings.  But  every  eco: 
Karl  Marx  first  conclusively  illustrated,  that  w 
the  piece  really  follow  the  same  course  as  conte 
day.  The  daily  earnings  of  an  average  pie 
identical  with  those  of  an  equivalent  workei 
the  efiect  upon  day  wages  generally  is  clear, 
in  the  hours  of  labour  is  precisely  equivalent  1 
supply  of  labour  daily  offered  for  sale  to  the  em 
remaining  the  same  (as  there  is  the  same  amoun 
the  value  will  inevitably  rise.  Every  employer 
have  to  pay  more  in  wages,  and  hence  the 
opposition  of  the  spokesmen  of  this  class  to  eac 
upon  the  hours  of  labour.     If  wages  were  rea 


•  ■'  Speeches,"  p.  448. 
t  Article  on  "Wages,"  by 
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proportion  to  the  nltortpniniir  of  hoars,  the  employer  tronld  h&v^  bot 
UtUo  motive  in  resisting  the  shortening ;  and  no  motive  at  nil  if  he 
works  his  labonr  in  shifts. 

It  ifl,  however,  sometimes  objectecl  that  this  rise  in  wages  would  be 
counteracted  by  a  diminution  in  demand  for  laboar,  dae  either  to 
diminished  production,  or  to  a  rise  in  price.  AVc  have  seen  that  the 
assumption  of  an  aggregate  diminution  of  production  is  an  iilegitimflte 
one,  and  that  even  an  increa«e  might  conceivably  be  looked  for. 
This  fact  of  itself  implies  the  maintenance  of  the  aggregate  "  demand." 
As  Cnimes  points  out,  "The  total  demand  of  a  commuuity  would, 
under  Bachctrcamstnnccg,  be  rpproaented  by  all  the  commodities  and 
services  there  offered  in  exchaugr-  for  other  commoditieK  and  services; 
and  tbepe  would  aiao  constitute  thi^  tutal  supply  in  that  oommumty."* 
And,  as  Cairnes  expressly  added  with  regard  to  a  universal  "  Nine 
Hoars  Movement,"  '*  Why  should  it  affl-ct  the  relations  between 
commoditice  in  general  and  money  ?"  Even  granting,  however,  that 
some  commodities  might  riso  in  price,  the  rtso  would,  cj:  kijjto- 
ihcsi,  merely  equal  the  increased  aroonnt  paid  in  wagefl,  so  that, 
in  tht'  worst  possible  case,  the  '*  real  wages"  of  the  whole  wage- 
oaming  class  oould  not  be  less  than  before.  It  is,  however,  almost 
ct'rtain  (hat  the  necessary  absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  "  reserve 
army  of  industry,"  tlie  unemployed  and  the  partially  employedj  would 
80  Strengthen  the  power  of  labour  in  ita  negotiations  with  the 
emplo)-er,  at?  to  enable  it  to  obtain  even  arise  in  real  wages  by  an 
"Eight  Honrs  Bill."  That  this  has  been  the  result  of  previous 
Factoiy  Acts  is  undoubted.  If  the  wage-earners  press  for  such  a 
measure,  and  are  willing  to  rialc  its  effect  on  wages,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
not  for  any  other  class  to  retist  them  on  this  gronnd. 

Priees, — The  effect  upon  prices  of  a  general  shortening  of  hoars 
would  be  complex.  If,  indeed,  the  wages  of  labonr  entered  wjnally 
for  all  commodities  into  tlie  manufectmiers'  expenses  of  production, 
the  result  would  be,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  nature  of  a  "general  tax 
on  profits  "  and  would  not  affect  relative  exchange-valoes  or  prices  at 
all.  This  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  economistB,  and 
the  i-eader  may  be  referred  to  any  manual  on  taxation  f  for  a  furtiter 
elacidutioa  of  the  results  uf  euch  a  tax.  But  a  universal  reduction  of 
tlie  hours  of  labour,  so  fur  us  it  resulted  io  iocreasing  tbe  expense  of 
mnnufaoturing  at  all,  would  be  analogous  to  a  tax  on  all  commodities 
eijual  to  tlic  incrcaBi'd  expense,  or  to  a  general  rise  in  Ihe  cokI  of  labour 
to  that  extent.  MuCulloch  worked  out  thia  problem  for  usj  in  a 
manner  which  still  holds  good.     To  equalize  the  expectation  of  profit 


"  "Some  Lrf^dinfrfriiioipW  of  rolttiralEoanomv."  p^  S7.     MibemtllaD.     iRT-i. 
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AS  Mill  sntng  it  up,  Ute  valae  of  th»  commodity  iuto  prbicfa  tli«  oott 
Ubour  eotera  mora  than  it  does  in  others,  must  ri««v  and  the 
spondiDg  alteration  iu  relative  ilemaud  proljably  implies  a  ralativo  fi 
in  tbe  TaJcea  ot'  oLiier  commodities  Itxa  aiTccU-d  by  th<!  chaa^.      Tfai 
would  ho,  as  Mill  poinU  out,  nsitlier  a  general  riso  o£  Taluea  iwr  of 
prices,   but  a  distQrbancu  uC  boUi,   some   values  risixig  and   oUkii 
falling. 

I'ntvmaiionai  Tratie.-~-lt  may  equally  be  tafely  infcm-d    liiat  au 
a1t«ratioa  i»  tbe  boara  o£  labour  would  not  noceaaarily  allisct  tba  total 
cxportti.      if  somo  values  were  nui&ed  aud  e.\porta  cbc'cked,    utbei 
would  be  lowered  and  exports  encouraged.      Uut  even  if  the  cxf 
of  production   of  all   oommodiUes  were  raised,  and  with  them 
prices,  it  may  be  Bhown  tbat  the  total  exportti  would  not  bo  red( 
This  apparent  paradox  depends  on  the  oouditions  determining  inter- 
national values,  which,  first  elucidated  by  Turrena  and   BioarHo.  havf 
been  accepted  and  developed  by  (to  name  only  JJnglish  outhoritiee) 
Mill.  Caimes,  JevonSj  Professor  Sidgwick,  and  latterly  by  Proreaaor 
C.    P.    Bastable,    whoso  work  on  the  subject  should  bo  coiisulled. 
Briefly  Bnnuned   up,   the  theory  amounts  to  this,  that  interaatbiuJ 
trade  does  not  depend  on  the  superiority  of  one  oonntry  ov^r  anuiber 
in  rt^lative  expense  of  production,  but  upon  the  eaatenc«of  diffenaoe* 
between  the  relative  advantage  (m*  even  disadvantage)  posMtiaed  bf 
either  coantiy  in  producing  various  classes  of  its  otra  comxDoditiu. 
According  to  theory,  *'  EDgland  mi^^ht  import  com  from  Poland  awi 
pay  for  it.  in  cloth,  even  though  England  had  a  decided  advantage  ov«r 
Poland  in  the  production  of  both  the  one  and  tbe  other  *'  (Mill, 
Ecou.,''  book  iii.  chap.   xvii.  §  I).      This    paradoxical    result  actc 
happens  in  fact,  aud  we  Qnd  ourselves  profitably  exporting  cotton 
to  America,  woollens  to  Australia,  knivett  to  Sweden,  and  copper  kel 
to  New  South  Wales,  although  the^  could  ul)  be  produced  with 
labour  on  tJie  spot.       Doring    the    Auiitraliaii    gold    fuver,    Jrvlac 
actually  sent  butter  to  Vtcturia,  and  it  would  almost   bare    pud 
Melbourne  to  have  got  its  wasbiug  done   in   London.      Tbey  coal 
produce  all  these  things  actually  cheaper  than  we  do,  but  as  they 
produce  other  commodities  to  ereu  great  advantage,  they   prefer, 
spit^;  ot  hostils  tarL(r?4,  to  do  so. 

Hence  the  paradox,  that  our  export  trade  does  not  depend  on  beii 
able  to  produce  more  cheaply  than  our  neighbours;  and  Kngland 
day  fre4-ly  imj>orta  locomotives  from  Belgium,  wooden  fnunoa 
Germany,  aud  ''  notions  "  from  America,  althoogh  these  ooald  all 
produced,  remembering  the  labour  of  carriage,  with  mach  lut 
labour  hore.  Bermuda  supplies  New  York  with  the  fineat  pcnilU^bI 
early  potatoes,  but  actually  importii  from  New  Vork  other  potsAoM  f^vV 
its  own  use  rather  than  grow  them.  In  each  case  these  imiiorta  an 
paid  for  by  the  export  of  some  commodity  in  which  the  ftdrautaoe 
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production  is  greater.  We  w^are  onr  irheat  on  Rocbd&Io  looms,  ^ind 
our  meat:  on  Sheffield  stones,  «nd  hew  onr  wool  in  Dnrham  ooal  pits, 
not  necessftrily  becanse  we  can  work  tbese  iudiistries  to  greater 
advanfcage  than  our  neiglibours,  ur  because  w«  caonot  produce  Uie 
imported  cominodilie«,  but  because  we  can  weaTe,  grind,  and  mine  to 
greater  advantage  Uian  we  can  produce  food.  It  in  the  Kngliah 
famH^r,  not  the  American  cotton  epinuer^  who  is  really  competing 
with  I.ftncas1ui«. 

Tf  the  ooet  of  labour  entered  in  equal  proportion  into  the  expense 
of  production  of  all  commodities,  no  i>horteuing  oE  hours  or  rise  of 
wages  would  aQect  the  relative  advantage  of  one  oocnpadon  over 
unotbcr.  and.  accordingly,  this  would  also  hare  no  influenoe  whatsoever 
on  our  intt.>matioDaI  trade. 

Any  alteration  in  the  export  trade  which  the  reeulting  disturbance 
of  valn«s  woald  actually  cause  (owing  merely  to  tho  varying  extent  to 
which  difTerput  industries  wonld  be  affected)  would  be  merely  an 
alteration  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  aggregate  of  exports  was 
ina'.lt"  up,  The  total  export  trade  conld  not  thereby  be  affected.  This 
ronclnsion  rany  he  derided  by  the  practical  man,  bnt  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  tlie  unanimous  judgment  of  economists.  'What  the  practical 
mnn  fears  is  a  rise  in  general  time  wages,  and  to  use  tho  words  of 
Cnimes,  *'  A  rise  or  foil  of  wages  in  a  country,  so  far  forth  as  it  Is 
general,  has  no  tendency  to  affect  the  course  of  foreign  trade."* 

Turning,  however,  to  such  considerations  as  the  ordinary  man 
prefcra  to  any  but  his  own  economic  reasoning,  it  may  bo  contended 
that  a  gmdual  widespread  shorttning  of  the  hours  of  labour  wonld 
not  be  likely  to  afTect  our  oxport  trade — (1)  because  former  similar 
redactions  have  not  done  so :  the  textile'  exports,  especially,  hanng 
enormously  increased ;  (2)  because,  even  now,  the  English  cotton- 
spinner  works  fewer  hours  than  his  foreign  competitors,  and  finds 
lh«ir  competition  keenest  where  their  bonrs  are  shortest  (as  in 
Massachusetts),  not  where  they  are  longest  (wi  in  Russia  and  India); 
(3)  because  it  has  been  theoretically  predicted  and  empirically  proved 
that  tho  reduction  would  not  aff'ect  prices  generally ;  and  (4)  because 
other  countries  are  all  rapidly  increasing  their  factory  legislation  also. 
Moreover,  in  nmntless  industries  there  can  be  no  question  of  foreign 
competition.  In  the  railwiky  industry,  and  other  internal  transporta- 
tion ;  in  the  building  and  engineering  trades ;  in  baking,  butchering, 
the  supply  of  milk,  and  varions  other  commodities ;  in  the  theatrical 
find  newspajwr  indostries :  in  all  the  forms  of  artistic  or  personal  service, 
and  in  innnmeraUe  other  departments  of  the  industrial  army  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  foreign  competitors. 

ItfXtrieticm  of  Dnnarul.  —  Seeing  that  the  cost  of  labour  does  not 
enter  wjualty  into  the  price  of  commodities,  a  general  increase  in  that 
*  "  dome  Leadiag  Ftindptes  of  Political  Eccnomj,"  p.  400. 
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coat  voald,  as  we  hvrc  aoen,  cause  a  *'  disturbance  of  volnae,"  nuiin^' 
Home  and  loworing  others.     Hence,  there  may-  &rue,   in   the  eaea 
where  prions  are  nused  (i^.,  in  tradea  using  rHatirely  little  m. 
and   ini^xponsuve    raw    matdrial),    a   dintinntion    in    th««    de 
certain  commoditiefl,  either  for  home  ccngnrnptitm  or  for  export. 
the  aggregate  production  or  aggregate  export  trade  need  not  Call 
this  does  not  imply  any  net  reduction  in  demand  for  commodities 
for  labour,  but  it  does  imply  a  sliifting  of  that  demand.     In  soae 
cases  the  commodities  which  have  become  dearer  will  c«ase  to  bf 
Qonsnined,  and  the  amonot  formerly  expended  ou  tljein  will  be 
to  other  purchases.     Some  shifting  of  labour  might  thercfbre  bam 
take  place,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dtminntaoa 
any  one  occupation  would  at  any  time  be  more  than  tlia 
demand  for  labour,  due  to  the  shortening  of  hoars. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  trade  might  be  absolute^ 
gnishod.  It  is  possible  that  several  of  the  minor  iudnstriec  o( 
East  Knd  arc  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  &ct  that  a  low  ijps 
'*  sweated  "  and  ovei'worked  labour  is  employed  at  etan'at  ion  wagee.  It 
is  ]x»Bible  that  the  commodities  tw  produced  would  not  bo  worth  ha' 
at  all  nnlefls  at  the  low  price  made  possible  by  this  "  whit«  slarery,' 
In  Rucha  rase,  the  extinction  of  (he  indusuy  is  the  socibI  price  ta  bi 
paid  for  the  improvement  of  these  workera*  condition.  The  eb<«p- 
nees  of  their  product  is  the  price  of  blood,  and  the  Oemocraoy  nij 
be  trust«i  to  want  none  of  it.  Our  fon-fathe-re  Ibrewpnt  stavc>gnnrti 
sngar,  and  rhe  Xt-w  Kngianders  gave  up  tjtxcd  ipa,  for  ulterior  soc'iMi 
ends.  We  can  at  any  rate  do  without  farthing  toys,  or  i>enny  pooler 
if  tfai<t  is  neccasaiy  to  heal  the  spreading  social  nicer  of  Ba«t  Kt>d 
degradation. 

But  what.,  it  may  bo  asked,  i.i  in  become  of  the  workers  employed  ii 
these  wretched  Industrie!) :  will  they  not  be  worse  off  than  b^on 
In  no  wiB*".  Thp  notion  that  lalmurers  dppi-nd  for  their  einployniral 
on  work  being  "found  "  for  them  is  a  widespread,  bat  stupid,  faUacr. 
The  money  hith<'rt*)  sp^nfc  on  thfse  blood-etained  commodities,  like 
capital  hitherto  employed  in  their  prodnction,  and  the  laliour  dcvoUd 
to  their  manufacture,  would  alike  bo  transrerrcd — mediati'lY,  if  not 
immediately — to  other  industries.   The  necessity  for  ii^  .  thr  KtaiT 

in  all  industries,  which  a  rcdnction  of  honrs  would.  ]>:._ ..    jnvol 

woald  at  once  enable  these  workera  to  be  absorbed,  possibly  at  hi, 
wages,  and  certainly  under  better  conditions,  than  they  had  hi 
enjoyed. 

}ittU  of  Profit. — Where,  then,  it  may  be  aski-d,  will   the   peooniarj' 
loss  due  to  a  nhortening  of  the    hours  of  labour   really    fall? 
cannot  be  admitted  that  any  general  loss  will  necessarily  take  n 
but  if  such  a  diminution  in  the    nation's  annual  production  shon 
nctoally  occur,  it  would  fall  upon  profits.   The  new  Factor?  Aia  woi 
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hare  imposed  a  new  restriction  upon  iodustiy  uialoguus  to  a  general 
lax  on  profitRj  and  such  a  tax  cannot  be  shifteil  either  opon  the  wago- 
eampr  or  1hr  consumer.  Profits,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  are  made  up 
of  interest  on  capita),  inanranco  against  risk,  and  the  wages  of 
management.  I'fae  two  latter  items  would  not  be  affected,  and  tlie 
whole  result  would  be  seen  in  a  diminution  of  interest  on  capital. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  a  tendency  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest  on  capital  was  one  of  the  main  e-conomic  results  of  the  preTious 
factory  Acts.  The  gradually  increasing  restrictions  co-operated  with 
the  increased  competition  to  reduce  the  '■thoosands  per  cent.'"  which 
made  the  fortune  of  Lancashire  to  the  normal  rate  of  mauufactoring 
profit  now  enjoyed.  The  nameless  iniquities  of  the  *'  white  alaverj- " 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  pecuniarily  profitable  to  the  factory 
slave  masters,  and  every  restriction  of  them  was,  at  any  rate, 
denounced  as  a  eonfiscatiou  of  a  part  of  the  capital  Invested  in  the 
niilU.  Kveti  as  late  aa  I8i4,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  James  Graham  and 
tho  capitalist  press  were  raising  the  cry  of  "Jack  Cade"  against  Lord 
Sliai^bury.  The  rate  of  loan  interest,  being  the  measure  o£  the 
mai^ial  eflectivfness  of  capital,  tends  to  fall  Kith  every  limitation  or 
I'eslriction  which  is  placed  upon  the  employment  of  capital.  As  one 
profitable  sphere  of  employment  after  another  is  forbidden,  whether 
tlie  slave  trade,  slave  breeding,  lotteries,  the  keeping  of  gambling 
hells,  or  baby-farming,  new  openings  must  be  found  for  the  use  of 
capital,  or  its  effectiveness  at  the  '''  tnai^in  of  utilization  "  inevitably 
falls,  implying  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  normal  rate  of  loan  inter^«t. 
If  any  general  economic  loss  has  followed  tho  present  restrictioDB, 
this  is  where  it  has  fallen.  If  any  pecuniary  los-s  is  involved  to 
tJie  community  in  a  further  shorti^mng  of  the  hours  of  labour,  it  is  the 
rwiipients  of  interest  and  dividends  who  arc  likely  to  have  to  bear  it. 
The  distribution  of  tho  nation's  income  will  have  boon  altered  no  that 
{for  less  work)  the  wi^fc-enmem  r^'ceivo  us  much  as  before,  and  the 
capitalists  a  reducttd  amount.  All  interest  will  bo  affected.  A 
future  Goschen  might  conceivably  even  thereby  be  enabled  to  reduce 
the  inioresit  on  Consols.  A  similar  rise  in  the  '•  margin  of  cultivation  " 
of  "  land,"  especially  mine(<.  ((iiarrie*.  Ac.,  may,  at  the  same  time, 
slightly  diminish  the  aggregate  '■  rent  "  of  immovable  capital,  though 
this  will  almost  certainty  be  masked  by  increasing  urban  develop- 
ments. 

Incttaae  of  Cajntal. — Such  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  would 
formerly  have  been  thought  inevitably  to  lead  to  a  slackening  iu  the 
rat*  of  accumiUutiou  of  capital,  and  so  to  a  renewed  rise  of  interest. 
No  effective  encroachment .  in  the  view  of  tbe  older  economists,  could 
possibly  be  made  on  the  trlbnto  of  interest,  as  any  diminution  thereof 
automatically  brutight  about  a  subsoquont  increase,  either  through 
iBlackt-nod  savings  Or  iovestmeni   abroad.     This  obeolcte  theory  is,  as 
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nsoa],  Btill  carrunt  in  the  minds  of  ordioaiy  mon  and  of  leadrr 
writers,  but  the  eoonomist  himself  known  it  no  more.  JTlrafHwr 
Marshall  t^lls  ns*  that  most  men  would  save  aa  mocfa  tf  i-be  rtla  U 
Hitorest  were  lowered  aa  they  do  now,  and  the  aaifbriu  expetieooe  of 
the*  savings  bonks  all  over  the  world  oonfirnu  this  rir>w.  VrtAf^ajt 
Sidgwick,  moTtuver,  tells  ns  thAt  he  is  "  awartj  at  no  adtxisKf 
onpirical  reason  for  supposing,  with  ^Tklill,  Cainuv,  oad  otiiere,  tiuU 
the  rate  of  interest  in  Eoghuid  at  the  present  day  ta  vny  naar  Cag 
minimnm  point,"!  below  which  it  coald  not  fall  witboas  caonog 
dimination  of  capital. 

Thv  question  of  a  possible  emigration  of  capital  is  more  in 
but  it  maj-  be  observed — (1)  that  tlie  rat*  of  loan  intoxest  in 
is  imiformly  lower  tlian  ebewhere,  and  yet  the  omigmtiotx  of  espi 
which  has  hitherto  taken  place  has  been  a   mere  ororOow  of  anqi 
tnnual  sanogB  ;  (2)   ^at  qnLte  nine-tentlis  in  valn^  of  wbat  is 
capital  is  absolately  incapable  of  emigratioa  ;  and  (3)  that  other 
are  increasing  their  factory  legislation  parallel  with  oar  own  adri 
80  that  the  gap  ia  not  by  any  means  widtaing.     The  n>    *<         ' 
important  emigration  of  capital   in  con&eqoenc«  of  an   j    .         ^1 
Bill  appears,  indeed,  as  chimerical  as  the  same  threat  proved  to  be  is 
the    cases   of  the   Ten    Uoora    Bill  and    the  general   Kinc  Honr» 
Movemeot. 

To  anm  np  the  probable  ecoEwmto  resnlts,  as  Car  as  tbey  nut 
discerned,  a  general  shortening  of  the  boors  of   labour  may  al^i 
decrease  the  average  prodnctiTity  per  worker,  but  will,  by 
a  part  of  tlie  anemploj'ed,  probably  increase  the  total  pnxlnction 
tht?  couunnnity ;  supply,  and  therefore  demand,  will,  in   the 
gato,  not    be  diminished :  no    cffecl    will    be  pnxlucod  opon 
generally,  but  soine  variations  np  and  down  may  take  plaos  in  the 
prices  of  some  particular  commodities ;  some  indnetriea  nay,  thece- 
forc,  bo  diminished,  whilst  others  an>  increased ;  some  few  prod 
may  no  longer  be  worth  producing  onoe  the  labour  emplo>-ed  ta 
periy   treated  ;   wages  generally   are   more   likely   to   be    raised 
lowered,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  may  r^niain  slatkinary,  or  tyrd 
droop,  in  a  few  minor  indastriea ;  the  aggregate  payment  in  wages 
will    almost   crirtainly   be  larger,  and    that  for  interest    on    capit^ 
amalW,  than  Ix-fore;  the  total  export  trade  will  almost  ^iwrtaiiily 
be  affected,  though   it  may  be  somewhat  varied  in  its  compoeitMiij 
and  the  main  permanent  results  are  likely  to  bo  a  riae  fat  "  real 
wagea  "  and  a  fall  in  the  normal  rate  of  loan  interest. 

Bnt  even  these  economic  conseque-nces  of  a  sudden  and  luiivond 
shortening  of  hoors,  whether  by  law  or  by  trades  union  pr«« 
are  not  ut  all  likely  to  ensue  in  any  perceptible  manuvr   opon 
gradual  and  impartial  shortening  which  is  all  that  is  proposed. 
I  of  ladqattr."  1  "  Priadplw  of  Folillcal  KcoDgnr,'  fv  191 
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indnstrial  organization  any  sudden  change,  however  good,  produces  a 
serious  dislocation,  but  almost  any  gradual  change,  however  important, 
can  be  endured  without  social  injury.  Time  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
matter. 

The  political  economist  will,  therefore,  have  little  hesitation  in 
following  Newmarch  and  Jevons  (not  to  mention  Karl  Marx)  in 
thinking  that  the  economic  results  of  factory  legislation  are  to  the 
benefit  of  the  wage-earning  claM.  The  philanthropists,  and  all 
those  who  now  glibly  repeat  the  formula  that  "  a  better  distribution  " 
of  the  annual  income  of  England  is  nrgently  needed,  must  accord- 
ingly, so  far  as  political  economy  is  concerned,  hasten  to  support  an 
Eight  Hours  Bill. 

The  important  economic  consequence  which  is  likely  really  to  follow 
a  gradual  and  partial  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  a  steady  and 
permanent  rise  in  the  labourers'  standard  of  comfort.*  An  absolute 
refusal  to  legislate  on  the  point  would  threaten  far  more  dangerous 
results.  The  universal  strike  which  appears  likely  to  ensue  in  the 
United  States,  unless  a  general  reduction  to  eight  hours  takes  place 
on  the  1st  of  May  1890,  would,  whether  successful  or  not,  produce 
ten  times  more  indnstrial  dislocation  and  loss  of  foreign  trade  than 
any  reasonable  legislation.  The  marvellous  effect  of  the  recent  Dock 
labourers'  strike,  the  emphatic  success  of  the  gas  stokers'  agitation  for 
an  eight  hours  day,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  feeling  in  the  Northern 
and  Slidland  industrial  centres,  are  making  further  concMsions  to  the 
"  Labour  Party  "  inevitable.  Parliamentary  candidates  all  over  the 
country  are  bowing  their  necks  unwillingly  to  the  new  yoke,  and 
pledging  themselves,  with  more  or  less  mental  reservation,  to  support 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  The  great  mass  of  the  newly  enfranchised 
"  Labour  vote  "  is  still  suspicious  of  the  two  great  political  parties, 
and  absolutely  unresponsive  to  the  ordinary  party  cries.  The 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  lies  nearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
urban  labourer,  and  is  rapidly  being  pushed  to  the  front  as  his  first 
demand  from  the  legislature.  Hitherto  he  has  scarcely  recJ^ized 
his  new  power  :  the  old  "  Labour  leaders"  have  usually  been  wedded 
to  the  narrowest  trades  union  ideals ;  and  the  workman  has  accepted 
his  politics  ready  made.  But  new  portents  are  visible  in  the  electoral 
flky,  and  students  of  political  meteorology  among  the  industrial  classes 
already  begin  to  declare  that  the  party  which  first  takes  up  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill,  besides  effecting  an  unparalleled  improvement  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  worker,  will  gain  the  urban  Labour  vote  for  half  a 
generation. 

*  See  Gunton's  "  Wealth  and  Progress." 

Sidney  Webb. 
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rrX)  those  whose  memories  can  go  back  for  half  a  cczttuiy,  more  or 
A.  less,  the  story  of  tho  deluge,  old  tiiough  it  is,  has  p«Mdi 
throuj^'U  a  rarioty  of  phases  Uke  tht>  change's  of  a  kaleidoeoope,  and 
which  may  alTord  aa  iostructice  illustration  of  tht'  modiflcMtaons  of 
belief  in  other  and  some  of  tlieiu  to  us  more  importaat  nutlet 
whether  of  history  or  of  religion,  which  have  presented  themRvlwA 
like  varied  aspects  and  may  bo  variously  vifw«i  ia  the  fotunj. 

Afi  children  we  listened  with  awe  and  wonder  to  the  story  of  ll 
wicked  anted  i  In  via  us,   and  of    their  t«*iTible  fate   and   the    Kalvntiod 
of  righteous  Noah,  and  received  a  dee[>  and  abiding  inipri'ssioo  of  tl 
enormity  of  moi-al  evil  and  of  the  just  retribution  of  the  G  reat 
of  the  UnivcTse.      A  little  later,  though  the  idea  that  all   th& 
remfuns  embedded  in  tho  rocks  are  memorials  of  the  deluge  hod  p 
away  from  the  minds  of  tho  better  informed,  we  read  with   int 
the  wonderful  revelations  of  tho  bone-caves  described   by  I^ 
and   felt  that  the  antediluvian  i^;e   hatl  Ix-come  &  »cienti6c 
But  later  still  all  this  seemed  to  ytaas  away  like  a  dreanL.      XToder  X\ 
guidance  of  Lycll  we  learned  that  even  the  caves  and  grav.  '  -i 

of  ffTcater  age  than  the  historical  deluge,  and  tlmt  the  reo;.  loc 

and  animals  contained  in  them  must  have  Vlouged  to  far-off  an 
antedating  perhaps  even   the   biblical   creation  of  man ;   while 
historical  deluge,  if  it  ever  occurred,  muKt.  have  been  an  affair  tto 
and  local  that  it  had  left  no  traces  on  tlie  rocks  of  the  earth.      At 
same  time  biblical  critics  were  busy  with  the  narrative  itself,  aht 
that  it  could  be  decorapoAcd  into  different  documents,   tlmt   it 
traces  of  a  very  recent  origin,  that  it  waa  unhiiitAjrica],  and  tu 
relegated  to   the  same  category  with  the  fairy  tales  of  oar  > 
Again,  however,  the  kaloidoeoope  turns,  and   the  lat«r  rcsettr. 
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gfology  into  the  piiysical  and  human  history  of  the  more  recent 
deposits  of  thi'  earth's  cnist,  thf  discoveries  of  ancient  Assyrian  or 
Chftldi-an  nx«)rtlB  ot  tlie  delude,  nnd  thu  comparison  of  these  with  the 
ancient  history  of  oUier  nations,  rt>habilitato  the  old  stoiy;  and  as  we 
Etudy  the  now  fact«  roHpecting  the  »o-ca1h)d  paheolithic  and  neolithic 
moD.  the  clay  tahh-ts  rpcovered  from  the  Uhraries  of  Nineveh  Ijy 
tieoi;ge  Smith,  tlie  cnU^uIationa  of  Preatwtch  and  others  respecting  the 
recDocy  of  the  glacial  period,  and  the  historical  ^Iherings  of  Lenor- 
mant,  we  fimi  onrselvi^  drifting  biick  to  the  faith  of  our  childhood, 
or  may  congratulate  onrselrott  on  baring  adhered  to  it  all  along,  even 
when  the  cnrrent  of  opinion  tended  strongly  to  turn  uis  Bway.  In 
illnstration  of  the  present  aspects  of  the  question  I  mako  two  extracts, 
one  from  l^enormant'a  ''Beginnings  of  History,"  another  from  a  recent 
work  of  my  own  : — 

"  We  are  [say?  Lenormnnt]  in  a  position  to  affirm  thnt  the  iuxx>unt  of 
tb«  tklug«  is  an  universal  tmditioa  in  all  bi-nDcJie»  of  the  human  family, 
with  ttie  iioie  ext-eption  of  the  blaok  race.  And  u  tntditiou  everywhere  so 
exact  and  »o  concoi-Onot  cannot  poesthly  bo  referred  to  an  imaginary  myth. 
No  religiouft  or  coniogonic  myth  pOBSCflsos  this  eliai-acter  of  universality.  It 
mti!>t  neco»«ni'ily  be  the  reminiscenee  of  an  actnni  and  temblo  event,  wliich 
mnde  so  pnwerful  nn  impnissiou  u|>on  the  imoginaiions  of  the  firtit  parents 
of  our  sfNrcit6  that  their  descendants  could  never  foreet  it.  Thih  cataclysm 
took  place  uenr  the  primilive  cnidle  of  mnnkind,  and  previous  to  the  F«pft- 
mtioii  of  the  families  from  whom  tlu>  pi-incijtal  nice?  woro  to  descend,  for  it 
would  be  altogether  contrary  to  pro)«ibiIity  and  to  the  laws  of  sound  critidem 
to  admit  that  local  pheoomouft  exactly  MiuJIiir  in  clmraeu-r  could  have  been 
reproduced  at  so  many  diifvrent  points  on  the  ({lobe  ni^  would  enable  one  to 
explnin  thew  universal  ti-aditiouK,  or  that  these  tiiiditions  should  iilnnyH 
have  nssnmed  an  identical  form,  cembincd  with  oii'ciimstancos  which  need 
not  nocoiearily  have  su^go6t«d  thtimselvM  to  the  mind  in  such  a  connection."* 

On  the  geokigical  side,  the  following  may  be  accepted  as  a  enmrnary 

of  facts :  t— 

"  If  the  earliest  men  M'erc  thoeo  of  the  river  gravpls  and  caves,  men  of  the 
Miimmoth  age  or  of  the  polieolithic  or  ].>alax>co6mic  period,  wo  can  form 
some  definite  ideas  as  to  their  poeeiblo  antiquity.  They  coloiiizud  the  con- 
tinents immediately  nfter  the  clevaliou  of  the  hind  from  the  great  subsideniti 
which  closed  the  pleife'tocene  or  glacial  |M>riocl,  or  in  what  Una  been  callucl  the 
*  continental' penod  of  the  po6t-glit(ual  age,  IxtcauHu  the  nuw  lundi;  thnn 
rnised  out  of  the  sen  e-iceeded  in  extviit  thoao  which  wo  now  ha%'o.  Wu 
have  some  meacuren  of  the  date  of  this  great  continental  eluvation.  Majiy 
yeant  ago,  Sir  Charles  Lyelt  used  the  rei;p(«ion  of  the  Falls  uf  Niagara  as  u 
chronometer,  estimating  thfir  cutting  power  aa  equal  to  one  f(K)t  per  oimuni. 
Ho  eiik-iiliited  the  boginniBg  of  the  pnxTAS,  which  dates  from  the  poKL-glacinl 
elovution,  to  be  nboiit  thirty  thmi<uind  ypiirn  ngo.  More  recent  survt^ys  laive 
^liowu  tliiit  the  rate  i«  thre*.-  tiraes  aa  gt-vnt  m  that  estimalMl  by  Lyrll,  and 
also  thuL  a  conKidcrable  luirt  of  the  gorge  wna  merely  rlranett  out  by  the 
riv»'r  since  the  pleistocene  nge.  Tn  thi«  way  the  age  of  the  Xingara  gorge 
becomes  reduceu  to  pcrhups  oevcn  or  eight  tlumsAnd  years.     Other  indica- 

'  "  Les  Originea  tie  I'HuloiK."     Bkiwh'*  iTanntntion. 
f  '■  Modem  Sdenoe  la  Blb1«  Land^"  pp.  '144-46 ;  351-53. 
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tions  of  Mtniliir  bearirtff  are  found  both  in  Enrope  nnil  AnifHca,  nnd  1«m1 
the  iKilicf  ihiit  it  ifl  [ilivaiLnUy  impoAsiUo  tliAt  mui  coiiM  huvB  cuIoiuxinI  t 
norttieni  liiiitiLiplieio  at  an  titrlier  ilatf,     Tbcec  fat'iJ*  rpndia-  nfcuseory 
entire  revisioii  of  thu  culiTulatiotis  Ijased  on  iho  gi-owth  of  RTalAj^mitc  in  csTis 
«nfi  oth«*  uncertain  dnta  which  have  b«M_*n   hel'l   to  indimte  n   grantar  lap* 
of  time. 

"  Jf  we  identify  th«  auteililuviatm  of  OcuisU  with  ilie  oldftst  men 
to  gcologic-al  uiid  ;u-chivul«|^ical  sdeiica,  Lhi>  jitUiiUAlisii  Is  somvwhoc  nmrki 
in  phy^icitl  ehitractflri*l,i«i  aiiil  hnbttti  of  Hftj,  jLnd  iilso  in  thrir  appa 
fiuadm  aiid  trajficji)  diMtp{H<iirHncie  fi-ora   Euro[»i>  and  WcBttm    A^a, 
with  several  of  tht^  liLr^n  maiuinuliu.  whiuh  wore  tboir  ooutomporu-ictf.' 
the  dvlu^'o  is  to  W-  H>.vitpt«<i  tm  iiL»U>i-ical,  mid  if  a.  siiuiki*  fTi'oat  broiUc  iotc 
ruptathe  geological  hiittury  of  mnii,bfpan>ting  extinct  iwes  t' 
dtill  Burvive,  wliy  uuiy  vm  nut  ourreUte  the  two!     H  t)- 
used  in  llie  early  liislui-y  »>f  gt-oloey,  by  emph'ying  it  ' 
which  took  place  long  bt_-furu  tiiu  advent  of  itiaii,  Uii«  - 
n^lect  itti  le^'iliuuitv  iiswi,  uiih  n^ferentv  to  Llif  e-kily  liuiujui  peiiuj.     ii 
evident  timt  if  this  convUtiou  ho  ucceptud  asipKihnWe,  it  must  avtViiy  EiutAj 
riewi's  now  held  u  tu  the  »uti<iuity  of  luiui.     In  that  tiuc  the  m-  ■ 
and   KJItii,  gprcnd  ovei-   the   platiMiis    between    the  river    rail' 
Recounted  for,  not  by  any  gi'^ealer  overflow  of  the  ewstinf*  »trw*ms,  Init 
the  nbooriual   nHiun   of    cui-[vnt«  of  wnt4.T  diluvuU   iu    tbi'ir    L')ti.rit.i> 
I'HirthiT,  eiuce  the  hi>itonc-a]  deluge  mui>L  hnvo  l>een  of  vcj-y  limited  <. 
the  pbyatcal  chnngra  separating  the  doposit*  c<intaiuiuf!    '>   ■    ■■■■ 
uUieoRDtsniic  men  from  those  of  Inttr  dat«  woulrl  in  like  w-  '  iM 

lor  not  by  the  alow  pronsseee  imagined  by  uJttremc  unifoi-mui»n-m>,  tut  by 
fiaoaw  uf  n  mimi  abrupt  und  cataclysmic  cluuiicter."* 

We  may  proceed  to  Inquire  as  tw  whether  the  povifcion  wkkli  wfll 
have  now  reachetl  is  likely  to  be  pei-manent,  or  may  rp^jreiwnt  mprelrl 
one  shifting  phag^  of  opinion.  For  this  pm']KM>t'  we  may  formiilat«i| 
these  conclufiions  in  a  few  geueral  RlatemeDte.  uierely  rcferrinf>;  to  liio 
evidence  on  which  they  are  based,  as  any  complete  discnssioo  of  thai 
would  uecosBorily  ho  iuipoesiblc!  within  the  limits  of  this  article.  Wei 
may  Grst  sunmiarixc  the  prcaenl  positiou  of  the  matter  n&  indicBUill 
bv  historical  ant]  Kcientific  rcsoarch  altogether  independently  uf  IheJ 
Bibb. 

1.  The  recent  dificorery  of  the  Chaldean  detoge  tablets  hna  o^'a 
directed  attention  to  the  statements  of  Berosns  rcKpt-cting  thv  Babylo-^ 
niau  tradition  of  a  great  flood,  and  these  statements  ore  foouil   In  ImJ 
bomo  out  in  iho  main  by  the  oontiints  of  the  tablets.     There  is  tht 
a  two-fold  testimony  na  to  the  occurrence  of  a  delnpe  in  that 
nian  plain  wliich  the  Oh)  Tc.<>tament  history  represents  na  the 
neat  of    nnteililiivian  man.      An    Lenoimaut    Iibh  well    shown,  Qwj 
tradition  e-xists  in   the  ancient   litemtare  of  India,  P'Tsin,  T'lienitaa,] 
Phrj'gia.  and   Oreeoe,   and  am   !»  recogiiiaed  in  tlie  tradiiimiB 
Northern  and  Wi-stem  Kurope  and  of  America,  while  the  Kgrptions 
had  a  similar  account  of  the  destraction  of  men,  but  app&rrntly  nol 

■  See  aho  llciwerth  :  "  Tbc  UEinnict! 
lrg>-11  in  thin  Rcvi«w.  ntiJ  b<r  IVn/,   )  . 
Sodvty,  and  b^  Aaiittw*,  Wlnchell,  uul  oUi!:i£  in  Amcil'Ja. 
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by  wikter.  Thirt  we  find  thife  story  witJely  spread  over  tlie  earth,  and 
poflSGSsed  by  memben  of  a.11  thy  lesdiiig  divisions  of  nuuilcind.  This 
docs  not  neot'ieariJy  pnjve  the  aniverRslity  oT  th«  ddiig**,  though  every 
distinct  pc-oplo  uatnraliy  n-fens  it  to  ita  ovm  country.  It  sho^vs,  }iow- 
evcr,  tJic  existence  of  tiome  very  oarly  oommcn  soared  of  the  tradition, 
and  the  variations  are  not  more*  than  were  to  hare  been  expected  in 
thf  diiferent  channels  of  imnsmission. 

2.  Parallel  with  thia  historical  oridence  lies  the  result  of  geological 
and  orch.'solpgical  research,  which  has  rerealed  to  ns  the  remains  and 
works  of  prehistoric  men.  racially  distinct  fi-otn  tliofiv  of  modern  times, 
and  who  inhahited  tho  earth  at  a  period  when  its  animal  population 
wait  to  a  great  extent  ilifTerent:  from  that  at  present  cxiBting,  nnd 
when  its  physical  ooudttion  was  also  in  many  respects  distinct.  Thna 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  eome  extent  olao  in  America,  we  have 
evidence  that  the  present  races  of  men  were  preceded  by  others  which 
have  pasHed  away,  and  this  at  the  same  time  with  many  important 
species  of  land  animals,  once  the  contemporaries  of  man,  but  now 
known  only  as  foBsils.  These  ancient  men  are  those  called  Iry  geolo- 
gists later  pleistocene,  or  post-glacial,  or  the  men  of  the  cave  and 
gravel  deposits,  or  of  tho  age  of  the  mammoth,  and  who  hare  been 
designated  by  arehsologista  palncoHthic  men.  or  more  properly,  poheo- 
oosmic  men,  since  the  chanicter  of  their  stone  implements  is  only  one 
not  veiy  important  fe&tnre  of  their  hi&tory,  and  impleniente  of  the 
palieolithic  type  hare  been  used  in  all  periods,  and  indeed  are  still 
ued  in  acme  places. 

3.  Xlic  prevalence  among  geolo^^ts  of  an  exaggerated  and  nnreason- 
ahte  Qnifonuitarianism,  which  refused  to  allow  snflicient  promineace  to 
sudden  cataclysms  arising  from  the  slow  accumulation  of  natural 
forces,  and  which  was  a  natural  reaction  from  the  convulsive  geology 
of  nn  earlier  period,  has  caused  tUo  idea  tf>  be  generally  entertained 
that  the  age  of  pa];eocosmic  men  was  of  vast  duration,  and  pa8»ed 
only  by  slow  gradations  nnd  a  gradual  transition  into  tlie  new  con- 
ditions of  the  modem  period.  This  view  long  wa-t.  and  still  it),  an 
obstacle  to  any  rational  oorrolation  of  tho  geological  and  tmditionai 
history  of  man.  Itecently,  however,  new  views  have  been  forct^  on 
geologists,  and  have  led  many  of  the  moat  sagacious  observers  and 
reasoners  to  see  that  the  iialowcosmic  period  is  mnch  nearer  to  ua 
than  we  had  imagined.  The  arguments  for  thi&  I  have  repeated  in 
90  many  forms  in  previous  publications  that  T  need  not  reitcmle  them 
here.  A  few  leading  points  may,  however,  bo  noted.  One  oi'  these 
is  thf  small  amount  of  physical  or  organic  chango  which  has  ocoorred 
since  the  close  of  the  paheocosmic  period.  Another  i'l  tho  more 
rapid  rate  of  erosion  and  deposition  by  rivers  in  tho  modem  period 
than  had  previously  been  supposed.  Another  is  the  striking  fact 
iJiAt  a   large  ntunber  of  nuunmaln,   like  the  mammoth  and  woolly 
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rhinocoros,  soem  to  have  perished  simullaneously  witit  tho  polioo- 
cosmic  tnen,  and  this  by  some  sadden  catastroplit*.*  Tt  haf;  also  beon 
shonrn  by  Pietpt  and  Cnwkins  that  all  the  extant  mammalB  of  Rnmpe 
alrendy  existed  in  tho  post-gladal  age,  but  along  with  miiny  otben 
now  altogether  or  locally  extinct.  Thns  there  seems  to  h&vo  bem  the 
n'mo\-aI  orer  the  whole  nnrthom  hpraisphero  of  R  nnnilMT  of  the 
largetit  niainnials,  while  a  swlectcd  nombcr  snr\'i\'pd  and  no  additiona 
were  made.  Again,  while  at  one  time  it  was  snipposod  that  the 
remains  of  p!iln?ocosmic  man  and  hifi  rontemporaries  were  confined 
to  caverns  and  rivt^r  alluvia,  it  is  now  known  that  they  occur  also  on 
high  plateaus  and  water-sheds,  in  beds  of  gravel  and  silt  which  xaaft 
have  been  deiKwited  there  under  conditions  of  submergence  and  soims 
what  active  current  drift,  perhaps  in  some  cases  aided  by  floating  iw.t 
Lastly,  while,  as  must  naturally  be  the  caM,  in  some  places  the 
remains  of  ancient  and  more  modem  men  are  mixed,  or  seem  lo  paw 
into  each  other ;  in  others,  a@  in  the  Belgian  and  Lebanon  care?  and 
in  the  superficial  deposits,  there  is  a  distinct  separation  implying  an 
interval  accompanied  by  ph3rsical  change  between  the  time  of  the 
earlier  and  lat-er  men. 

Such  conaiderationa  as  these,  the  force  of  which  is  most  strongly 
felt  \ff  those  best,  actpiftinted  with  the  methods  of  inv':'«tij^ati"n  em- 
ployed by  geologists  and  archieologiHta,  are  forcing  ub  to  com-lude : — 
(1)  That  there  are  indicated  in  the  Utest  geological  formations  two 
distinct-  Iiiinmn  perioils,  an  eiu-lier  and  a  later,  characterized  by  dif- 
ferences of  fanna^,  and  of  physical  conditions,  as  well  as  t^  distinct 
races  of  men.  (2)  That  the«e  two  pwiods  are  separated  Irj-  a  some- 
what rapid  ph^*sical  change  of  tho  nature  of  Bnbmergv^nce.  or  by  asftriwi 
of  changes  locally  sudden  and  generally  not  long  continiioil.  {ii)  That 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  greatest  of  all  revolations  in  human 
affairs  may  lie  the  same  tliat  has  bo  impri'saed  itself  on  the  memory  of 
tho  survivors  as  to  form  tho  basis  of  all  the  traditions  and  historical 
nccuunts  of  t  he  delugo. 

This  being  the  stat*  of  the  case,  it  becomes  exi»edient  to  review  o«r 
ideas  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  recordsj  from  winch  our  early,  and  perhaps 
erode,  improssiona  of  this  event  were  derived,  and  to  ascertain  how  moelt 
of  onr  notions  of  the  deluge  of  Goncsw  may  be  faurly  deductnl  from  the 
record  itself,  and  ho«-  much  may  bo  due  to  more  or  leas  correct,  inter- 
pretations,  or  to  our  own  fiancy.  ^  connection  with  this  we  may  also 
be  able  to  obtain  sitme  guidance  as  to  tho  valne  to  be  attached  to  tho 
Hebrew  document  as  a  veritable  and  primitive  record  of  ibe  great 
catastrophe. 

The  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  early  hnmnn  history  nf  OeneMi 
lies  in  the  slorv  of  thn  fall  of  man,  and  ii«  sef)uel   in  ili"  mtml?*r  of 
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Lbel  by  his  brothff  Gain,  tliij  beginning  of  tliat  reign  of  noleuce  wliicL 

sndarca  even  to  this  day.      Krom  tht.^   aro^e  th^  6rst  division  of  the 

intnnii  race  into  hostile  clans  or  tribes,  the  races  of  Caiu  aud  Setb,  on 

rhicli  hinges  the  hi-story,  cbai'dcteristics  and  fate  of  autediluviau  uiau, 

id,  as  wc-  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  from  this  aixwe  profound  difl'ereucta 

religious  beliefs,  which  hart*  tinged  the  tIk-oIoj,')-  aud  gui)ei-stitioii3 

all  subsequent  tinn-s.      Of  course,  in  making  tlus  statemeut  I  refer 

Eto  the  history  given  in  Genesis,  without  special  reference  to  its  intrinsic 

[truth   or  credibility,  but  merely  in  relation  to  its   interpretation  in 

[iartnony  with  its  own  statements. 

It  is  further  evident  that  this  tragic  event  must  have  occurri>d   in 

'tlmt  TigrO'Euphrateau  region  frluch  was  ilie  site  of  £deii,*  aud  that 

whito  tho  Sethito  race  presumably  occupied  Lho  original  homo  of  Adam, 

and  adhered  to  that  form  of  religion  nhicb  is  oxpresaod  in  tliu  woi-ship 

of  Jahveii,  the  Coming  Ittnleemer  aud  tho   expi-ctcd  "  Seed  of  the 

Womiui,''  tho  other  race  spread  itM-lf  more  widely,  probably  attaini.-d 

to  a  higher  civilisation,  in  ao  far  um  art  i^  concerned,  tn  some  of  its 

^■.divisions,  and  sank  to  a  dee[)er  barbarism  in  oUiers,  while  it  retained 

^Kttie  original  wornhip  of  God  the  Creator  (Eloliim).     Honw  the  Sethite 

^■nce  is  designated  as  tho  sous  of  Adam  (Boni  ha  Adam),  the  true  and 

^^ legitimate  children  of  tho  first  man,  and  tho  Caiiiitt's  as  Bt^ni  Klohim, 

or  sons  of  God.f     Tht*  mixture  of  these  racca  produced  ihn  goJIess, 

hearen-defytog  Nephelim,  the  Titans  of  the  Old  Testament^  wliose 

wickodnoss   bronghl   on  the  diluvial  catastrophe.     These  half-breeds 

of  tiio  antetliiurian  time   wt-re  in  all  probability  the  best  developed, 

physically  and  perhaps  mentally,  of  the  men  of  their  period  ;  and  but 

^■ior  tlie  deluge  they  might  have  become  masters  of  the  world. 

^K       This  question  of  different  races  and   religions  before  thi*   flood  is, 

however,  deserving  of  a  little  farther  elucidation.     The  tiames  Elohim 

Jahveb  are  nsed  conjointly  throughout  the  Book  of  Gem-sis  except 

its  first  cliapter.  and  their  mode  of  occurreno<>  cannot  be  e^rplained 

sly  on  the  theory  of  two  documents  pieced  together  by  an  editor. 

has  ft  doeper  significance  than  this,  and  one  which    indicates   a 

radical  diversity  between  Elohists  Bnd  Jahnsta  even  in  this  early 

period.      lu  the  earliest  part  of  the  human  history,  as  distinguished 

from  the  general  record  of  creation,  the  two  names  are  nnited  in  the 

I       compound  Jubveh-Elohim,  but  immedi.-»teiy  after  thf  fall  Eve  is  i-epre- 

^keuted  aa  attributing  to,  or  identifying  with,  Jahyeb  alone  tJie  birth 

^^of  her  eldest  son — *'  I  have  produced  a  man  the  Jahveh,"  and  which 

^^way  mt-an  that  she  supposed  Cain  to  be  tbe  promiiwd  manifestation  of 

^■Uod  OS  tht*  llfdoemer.      Accordingly  Cain  and  Al>el  are  represented 

^^asoflering  sacrifico  to  Jnhveh,  and  yet  it  is  said  in  a  versa  which  must 
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be  B  port  of  UiP  same  docmneiit^  tliat  it  mu  not  till  tlie  lime  of  £noBb, 
tt  grandsou  of  Adam,  that  men  began  to  invukt-  the  Dune  of  Jabv^ 
It  iToalil  set'm  also  that  this  inrocation  of  Jahveh  was  peonliar  to  the 
Sethit«s.  and  that  the  Coiaiton  Ttrert;  stiii  irurshipiiers  of  Kh^im.  tlua 
God  of  uatiire  and  ccx-atioo.  Ucnce  their  title  of  Beni  ha  KJohim. 
Thus  \hv  diviuiou  between  the  Cainite  and  Setfaite  rao-s  early  bitrame 
oooenlaated  hy  a  sectartou  distinction  as  well.  We  may  inio^np  tbot 
the  CVmiles.  worshipping  God  as  creator,  and  ignoring  that  doctrine  of 
a  redoomtT  which  seumed  couBoed  to  the  rival  raco  of  Si>th,  \rexvi  tht> 
dnista  of  their  time,  and  held  a  position  which  might,  according  to 
ontturo  and  circumstanct>9,  degt.>nerato  into  a  polyibeistic  natoir- 
worship,  rir  harden  into  an  abaolate  materialism.  On  thootber  fanndr 
\\\n  iSethitM,  rroogiiized  by  the  author  of  Geacdji  as  the  orthodox 
deBcendnnti;  of  Adam,  and  invoking  Jehovah,  held  to  the  ]iTomiso  of  a 
coming  Saviour  and  tc^  a  deliToranoe  from  tho  eOocta  of  the  Ikll  to  bo 
achieved  by  his  moans. 

It  is  cl<?«r  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  of  Genesis,  the 
cho«irii  Mjoil  of  Seth  should  have  maintaini<d  Lhoir  Reparation  fttmt  a 
wicked  world.  Their  failure  to  do  this  involves  them  in  tlio  nreth 
of  Jahveh  and  renders  the  dcjttruction  of  mankind  Decenary,  and 
in  tbio  the  whole  Godhead,  undt-r  ita  combined  aspects  of  Blohim 
and  Jahveh,  lakes  a  i>art.  A  similar  view  has  caused  tlte  CfaaldoMi 
norratur  to  invoke  the  aid  of  all  iht^  gods  in  his  pantheon  to  rfitot 
the  defitniclion  of  man. 

llietie  coosidi' rations  farthi^r  throw  light  on  the  doubbt  chtuvct^r 
of  the  delnge  narrative  in  Genesis,  which  has  induced  tbos'*  ixtj^ru* 
oas  scholars  who  occupy  themselves  with  anaJysis  or  disintegrutian 
of  the  PentBlvuch,  to  affirm  two  narratives,  one  Elohist  and  one 
Jahvist..*  Whate\vr  valu«'  may  attadi  to  this  hypothesis,  it  i» 
evident  that  if  the  history  is  thus  made  up  of  two  documeuta  it  Kwm 
in  value,  since  this  would  imply  that  the  editor  bad  at  bis  disposal  two 
chronicles  emboilying  the  obaenrationa  of  two  narrators,  poaaibly  of 
ditTen-nt  sccIb,  if  theft'  differences  were  perpetuait-d  in  tho  post- 
diluvian world ;  and  farther,  that  he  is  enabled  to  affirm  that  tba 
catastrophe  affected  both  the  great  moes  of  men.  It  farther  would 
imply  tluit  these  early  docanients  were  used  by  tho  wiiter  to  prodneo 
his  combined  narrative  almost  without  change  of  diction,  so  that  they 
remain  in  their  original  form  of  the  allef^^  testimony  of  oye-witnosaea, 
a  i>ecullarify  which  attAches  also  to  the  Chaldean  version,  as  this  pnr- 
portal  to  bo  in  the  form  given  by  HasiKatni,  tho  Chaldean  Noah 
himself. t 

Let  ns  now  inqoire  into  the  pfayaical  (ispecte  of  the  delagVt  M  Asf 
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are  said  to  havo  presfuited  thcDifieJvcB  to  the  anciont  witnoxs  or 
whinesBra  to  whom  we  owe  i\\p  biblical  acoouiit  of  tiio  catastmphi' ; 
and  let  it  ba  obscrrpd  hfsre  that  wo  ore  dealing  not  with  prelmtorjc 
evKDts  hut  with  a  wriltcn  histon,-,  Buppoaed  by  some  to  have  been 
compiled  from  two  contemporary  dix-unu-nts,  and  corroborated  by  tho 
testimony  of  the  ancient,  rhaldoan  tablets,  copied  by  ilia  acribes  of 
Aasorbantpal.  apparently  from  difler»-nt  originoi*,  preserved  in  vi-ry 
ancient  Chaldt^an  templra. 

The  preparation  of  on  ark  or  <)htp,  and  the  accommodation  thm-iu, 
not  only  of  Noah  and  his  family,  but  of  a  certain  number  of  ainmals. 
is  a  featare  in  which  most'  delup>  narratives  agree.  This  implies  a 
considerable  advance  in  tiie  arts  of  construction  and  navigation,  but 
nob  more  than  we  have  a  na:ht  to  infer  from  the  perf<K;tioQ  of  thei^ 
arta  in  early  post-diluvian  times,  when  il.  can  scarcely  be  sup]K>eed 
that  the  new  commnuities  of  men  had  fully  regained  tht-  position 
oi  th4-ir  ancestors  befor*-  the  dcb-traction  caiifed  by  the  great  Uood. 
Lenonnnnl,  however,  remarks  here: — 

"  Thf  Bililic-il  nami.tlv*'  Wnrs  the  i>tamp  of  an  tnlnnil  imtion,  ijjtiorfiiit  of 
thinf;.<i  appertaining  to  nav)(f:\tto:i.  !n  tJenesis  the  nume  of  the  nrk,  'IV-hfih, 
ufrniticH  '  nheitt,'  and  not  '  v-essel  ; '  ntiil  there  in  nothtnfjr  mill  about  lotttM'h- 
iti](  the  lU'k.  on  lh<i  ^uler ;  iio  tD«ntioti  either  of  the  aeu,  or  of  navij^tion,  i>r 
nuy  pilo*.  In  Uju  Kjioiwh  of  Uruk,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  inih'cHt«8 
iluit  it  w.-Li  iioniiKK^id  iiiRoii^  a  ni»i'itiia»  peopln ;  eitch  eiiTumHlanct^  rt^JIt^ctK 
th«  uiannent  :iii(l  ciwtcinw  of  the  dwellers  on  tlie  shores  of /hn  Pwrsian  Oiilf. 
TI»>'i>iiitm  JLCOC'K  on  lifKitil  :i  V4'«»*>l,  rlUliitctly  alluilei)  t»  by  its  ap|iropnale 
appellation  ;  this  ehip  n  ].iunuhi»l  uml  make»  »  trial-Lrip  tu  t«st  il ;  all  its 
chiiiks  *xv  i.-auUco'i  with  hitum«ii,  and  it  i»  phtoed  undei-  tbo  chur>;f  uf  u 
pilot," 

Tliia  remark,  which  I  find  made  by  other  oouimentators  as  well, 
eoggests,  it  8t^cms  to  me,  (omewbat  different  conclusions.  The 
Hebrews  when  settled,  either  in  I'V'ypt  or  iu  Canaan,  wen-  near  to 
the  tcn^ooast,  and  familiar  with  boats  and  with  tho  hliljis  uf  tim 
Pheniciantt.  If,  therefure,  they  persisted  in  calling  Noah's  ark  a 
*'  cheet^"  it  must  have  been  from  unwilUngocss  to  cbaii^u  an  old 
history  derivwl  from  their  Chaldiau  or  ilesupotaiuiaii  ancestonj*  or 
because  they  continued  to  regard  the  ark  as  rather  a  great  box  than  a 
ship  properly  so  oalled.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  liki-Iy  that  the 
particulars  in  the  Chaldean  account  camo  from  later  nianipulation  oi 
the  narrative,  after  commerce  and  navigation  on  thi>  Kiiphrat^^  nnd 
Persian  Gulf  had  b-come  familiar  Ui  tbo  Chatdi-nns.  Thus  in  this  ns 
in  other  respecta  the  Hebrew  narrativi;  is  the  more  ])ritnltire  of  ihe 
two,  and  is  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  divine  instrnctions  to 
Noah,  which,  if  he  had  been  familiar  witli  navigation,  ttouM  not  hare 
been  necessaiy.* 

K«  S^e  rUm  Ibe  rvMcDw  of  nil  lidaad  )>o«iLIt>a  of  lht>  tniten  ia  the  re«ord  of  crMtJun 
In  Oensait  I.,  as  stated  to  ny  work  dt«d  ui  pr«vwm  otAc. 
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As  in  tlie  Chaldean  versioQ,  the  biblical  histor}-  begins  with  tbe 
^ipeciBoation  of  the  «k.  On  this  (ISIoiiiHt)  portioo.  ib  is  only  neoa»- 
zvy  to  say  tbat  the  dimemiioaB  of  the  ark  are  large  and  well  adaptad 
to  BCuw&ge  raUmr  t-hau  to  Kpeed.  and  tliat  nithin  it  was  streiigtheocd 
by  three  decks  and  by  a  namber  of  bulkheads,  or  partitiona,  sepoist- 
tng  tliQ  rooms,  iyr  borths,  into  which  it  was  divided.  Without,  it  was 
l>rot^ct«d  and  ronderud  tight  by  coats  of  resioona  or  asphaltic  varnish 
(oopher),  and  it  was  boilt  of  the  lightest  and  most  dnmble  kind 
woud  (f^pher  or  cypress).  Unly  two  openings  are  mentiooed.  a  hiUch 
or  window  above,  and  fl  port  or  door  in  the  side.  Tht-ro  is  no  nwn- 
tion  of  any  roasts,  rigging,  or  other  means  ol  propolaion  or  stecrmge. 
The  Chaldean  history  difiers  in  introdnoing  a  steersman,  thus  iraply- 
ing  the  nieaiiR  of  propulsion  as  in  an  actual  ship. 

Noah  is  instructed,  in  addition  to  his  own  family,  to  proride  for 
animals,  two  of  every  kind ;  but  thesis  very  general  terms  are  aftfr- 
wards  limited  by  the  words  "  uph,  bemoh.  and  ivmcah."  which  dafinr. 
birds,  oattle,  and  small  ituadnipeds  as  those  specially  intettded.  Noah's 
ark  was  not  a  menagerie,  but  a  cattle-ship,  capable  perhaps  of  accom- 
modating OS  man)'  animaU  as  one  of  those  steamers  which  now 
transfer  to  England  the  animal  produce  of  Western  fields  and  pmines- 
The  animals  portrayed  on  the  ancient  monaments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  Iiowcvcr,  inform  us  that,  iu  early  post-dilarial  time^,  and 
therofors  probably  also  in  the  time  of  Noah,  a  greater  vari»(y  of 
animals  wei-e  under  the  control  of  man  than  is  the  case  in  any  one 
country  at  prci^cnt.*  In  the  passage  referring  to  tho  embarkation, 
only  the  cattle  and  fowU  are  mentioned,  but  seven  pairs  aro  to  bn 
taken  of  the  clean  species  which  could  be  used  as  food.  **  Mrea 
seven.''  as  the  old  record  has  it.f  The  embarkation  having  been  com- 
pleted on  the  very  day  when  the  deluge  commenced,  we  have  next 
the  narrative  of  the  Hood  itself.  Uere  it  is  noteworthy  that  Go*l 
(Klohiin)  mnkee  the  arrangements,  and  •Jahvt-h  »huls  the  voj^agtirs  in. 
The  first  note  that  our  witness  enters  in  his  "  log  "  relates  to  his 
impressions  of  the  caui^s  of  the  cstastrophe,  which  was  not  oiTeclHi 
supematu rally,  but  by  natural  causes.  These  are  the  "  breaking  up 
of  tho  fountains  of  the  great  deep  "  and  the  **  o])euing  of  the  wiodaws 
of  heaven."  7^es<*  expressions  mast  be  interpreted  in  oooordiuioe 
with  the  nse  of  similar  terms  in  the  account  of  creation  iu  (rcneBta  i^ 
the  more  so  tlint  this  statement  is  a  portion  regarded  by  the 
compo»te    theory    as     Klohistic.      Un  this  principle-  of    i  >  '«- 

ti{in,  the  great  deep  is  that  univen^al  ocean  which  prevaili*d  :  i  iti< 

elevation  of  the  diy  land,  and  the  breaking  up  of  its  fountaina  in  Um 


I 

i 

I 
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'  llon^hf'tn:  "Xaluriii  HUton- of  iho  Ancients' 

Arf'^—    '■■■■■  -■■  ■''■"■  "-■T-.-.,-"i..t.-.i..  o(  tame  ftnti'.-- 

j  -  .-ulililion; 

lifi*  :    at  noil  uiii 

the  lluMu<:  Uw,  iiufc  iiuutuiwi  ibt  th«  flrst  Ume. 
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removal  of  that  rOBtriction  placed  upon  it  wlieo  it«  waters  were 
gaUiered  together  into  one  place.  In  other  words,  the  meuung  is  the 
invasion  of  the  land  by  the  ocean.  In  liko  manner,  the  waters  dis- 
charged from  the  windows  of  heaven  are  thoBe  sasponded  in  the 
cloudy  reserrtnrB  of  the  atmospheric  expanse ;  equivalent,  therefore, 
to  the  great  rain  extending  for  forty  days,  as  stated  in  an  explanatory 
clause.  The  Chaldean  record  adda  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and 
tempest,  but  omits  the  great  deep,  an  indication  that  it  ia  on  inde- 
pendent account  and  by  a  teas  infonnpd  or  lees  intelligent  narrator. 
It.  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  n&rrator  has  no  idea  of  any  river  inun- 
dation in  die  case. 

At  this  stage  we  are  hmnght  into  tlie  presence  of  the  question: 
I<;  the  delago  represont<>d  t^  a  miracnlonfi  or  a  merely  natural  pho- 
nomenon?  Yet,  from  a  scientific  point  of  vievr,  this  question  has 
not  the  significance  nsually  attrihated  t-o  it.  Tme  mirflcIpB  are  not. 
iind  cannot  t>e,  contraventions  or  violations  of  God's  natural  laws. 
They  are  merely  nnnsna)  operations  of  natural  powers  under  their 
proper  laws,  but  employed  by  the  Almighty  for  effecting  spiritual 
«nd)i.  Thus,  naturally,  they  are  under  the  laws  of  the  mat*^nal  world, 
but,  spiritually,  they  belong  to  a  higher  sphere.  In  the  present  case, 
according  tr.  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  the  flood  was  phj-sically  as 
'much  a  natural  phenomenon  as  the  earthquakes  at  Iscliia.  or  the 
eruption  of  Krakatao.  It  was  a  miraculous  or  spiritual  intervention 
only  in  ao  far  as  it  was  related  to  the  destruction  of  an  ungodly  race, 
find  us  it  was  announced  beforehand  by  a  prophet.  Had  the  approach- 
ing eruption  of  Krakatao  been  intended  as  a  judgment  on  the  wicked, 
,BQd  had  it  been  revealed  to  any  one  wlio  had  taken  pains  to  warn  his 
'  oountn-raen  and  then  to  provide  for  his  own  saftity.  this  would  have 
given  to  tliat  eruption  as  much  of  a  miraculous  character  as  the  Bible 
attadies  to  the  deluge.  In  the  New  Testament,  where  we  have  more 
dt'fiuite  information  as  to  miracles,  they  are  usually  called  **  powers  " 
and  ''  signs,''  less  prominence  being  given  to  the  mere  wonder  which 
is  implied  in  the  term  "  miracle."  IJnder  the  aspect  of  jxnctm  they 
imply  tlmt  the  Creator  can  do  many  things  beyond  our  power  and 
comprehension,  just  us  in  a  lesser  way  a  civilized  man,  fi-om  his  greater 
knowledge  of  natural  laws  and  command  over  natural  energies,  e^n 
do  much  that  ia  inconipreht-naible  to  a  Mivnge;  and  in  this  din^ction 
scirtnce  teaches  us  that,  given  an  oninipotont  God,  the  field  of  mirnclo 
\>i  inliuit^.  As  itiffna^  on  the  other  band,  such  displays  of  power 
connect  tliemitelves  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  and  become 
teachers  of  higher  truths  and  proofs  of  divine  interference.  The 
true  pf)silion  of  miracles  as  signs  is  remarkably  brought  out  in  that 
argument  of  Christ,  in  which  He  says,  "  If  ye  believe  not  My 
words,  beijove  Me  for  the  works'  sake."  It  is  as  if  a  civilized 
visitor  to  some  liorbarous  land,  who  had  been  describing  to  on  in- 
VOL.  LVI.  3  M 
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crtuliilous  auiltence  the  wonders  of  hu  own  ooimtr)*,  w<ire  to  axiubil 
to  tUeia  a  watch  or  a  microecope,  aod  tfaeu  to  afipeal  to  tliem  ttwt 
these  were  things  just  as  mysterioiia  nnd  tncredihio  ss  thone  of  which 
he  had  been  speaking. 

Beturaing  to  the  delnge,  wl^  nuLT  observo  that.  tiiii:li  ou  iiiv&eioji  of 
the  great  deep  is  poraUelod  by  many  of  which  geolog;y  presanta  to  tu  ^X 
the  e\'tdence,  and  that  onr  knowle<lge  of  Nature  enabl«a  DS  to  coDoeJre  ^^ 
of  the  possibility  of  greater  miracles  of  physical  change  than  any  cm 
record,  such  ns,  for  instance,  the  explosion  of  the  nrth  itaeli*  into  an 
iniinity  of  particles,  the  final  extinction  of  the  ruIot  heat,  or  the 
accession  to  this  heat  of  such  additional  fiei-ceness  as  to  bam  up  the 
attendant  planets.  All  this  might  take  place  without,  nny  interfe- 
rence with  God's  laws,  but  merely  by  corri-IatJons  and  acljostinents  of 
them,  as  mnch  within  His  power  as  the  taming  on  or  stopping  of  a 
machine  is  in  the  power  of  a  human  engineer.  Fnrther,  such  arts  of 
BiWne  power  may  be  related  to  moral  and  siuritual  things  jugt  m 
easily  as  any  outwai-d  action  resulting  from  our  own  will  may  far 
determined  by  moral  considerations.  The  tiror  is  past  wlien  any 
rational  objection  can  be  made  ou  tho  part  of  scieacv  to  the  ao-<alkd 
miracles  of  the  Bible. 

To  return  to  the  posseog^Ts  in  the  ark.  lliis  mlI)^t  ha^rc  bwn 
built  ou  high  grouud,  or  the  progress  of  the  deluge  must,  bare  bevii 
slow,  for  forty  daya  el&psL>d  before  ttu>  waters  reached  the  ship  aod 
Qoated  it.  It  is  not  uulikely  that  the  Ark  wati  built  on  riaing  gnrandt 
for  here  supplies  of  timber  would  be  nearer.  It  hai*  puatled  aomc 
simple  antiquarians  to  hnd  dug-out  canoes  of  pn-hitiohc  dat\>  on  thej 
tops  of  hilk;  but  they  did  nob  reilt^  that  the  makfr  of  a  uooo^ 
would  construct  his  vessi'l  where  the  fiuitable  ^-ood  could  bo  foond,  - 
since  it  would  be  much  easier  to  cany  the  finishtHl  canue  to  thr  t^hoK^H 
than  to  drag  thither  the  »ilid  log  out  of  which  it  wim  to  br  lhshian«i^^ 
So  Noah  would  naturally  build  his  ark  whnre  the  wood  hi<  rt^uurd 
could  be  procured  most  e^ly.  The  Chaldean  narrator  s^vnis  to  ha/t*» 
ovi*rlookcd  this  simple  coiiflideratiou,  for  h«  mnntituis  a  launching 
trial  trip  of  the  ship,  a  sure  mark  tiiat  he  is  a  lat^-r  authority  than 
writer  in  Genesia 

The  inmates  of  the  ark  now  felt  that  it  was  moving  on  thw  wa' 
a  new  and  dread  sciiKation  which   mnet  have  dtvply  irapn-jtt)«^  tiiH 
minds,  and  they  soon  became  awant  that  the  ark  not  merely  floatol 
but  '*wc'nt,"  or  made  pragn^HS  in  some  definite  dirr^iou.      Kemark 
the  simple  yet  sigtiiflcant  notes — "  The  ark  w«h   lift    np    from   tbe 
earth,"   and  ''the  ark   went   npon   tho    laoe   of  Uh-   war*^rK"      Th 
direction  of  driOage  is  not  ntated,  but  it  is  a  fair  infereno.*,  fi 
probable  place  of  departopp  in  Cbaldea  and  that  of  fimil   j^n 
of  the  ark,  that  it  wa»  northward  or  inland,  whirh  would   indi 
that  the  chief  nnpply  of  water  was  from  the  Indian  Ocwi,  and  tkat/ 
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it  was  Howing  inward  toward  tlie  preat  sunlten  plain  of  inlorior  Asia; 
whicli,  however,  the  ark  Jid  not  n-ach.  but  grounded  in  tin?  Lilly 
n'gioit  knowQ  to  the  Hebn>n's  as  Ararat,  to  the  Chaldeans  a»  Niiir.  A 
curious  statement  ih  loadf  hfix'  (KlchJst)  as  to  thf  dt'plb  of  tht*  wat^r 
being  fifteon  cnbite.  Kveu  in  a  tlat  country  so  small  a  depth  would 
notoorer  the  rising  grounds  ;  but  thiii  is  obviously  not  the  meaning  oC 
tho  narrator,  bat  something  much  more  Bcnsible  and  practical.  It  18 
not  unlikely  that  the  measure  stated  waa  the  water-draught  of  the  loaded 
ark,  and  that  as  the  voyagers  felt  it  rise  and  fall  on  the  waves,  they 
may  have  experienced  some  anxiety  lest  it  sboald  stride  and  go  to 
pieces.  It  was  no  small  part,  of  tho  providential  arrangement  in  their 
caeo  that  in  the  track  of  the  ark  everything  was  Hubmerged  more 
than  fifteen  cnbils  before  they  reached  it.  Henoe  this  note,  which  i8 
at  the  same  time  one  of  tho  criteria  of  the  simple  reradty  of  the 
history.  The  only  other  remark  in  this  part  of  the  narrative  rehites 
to  tho  entire  snbmcrgence  of  the  whole  countrj-  within  sight,  and  the 
■consequent  destruction  of  animal  life ;  and  here  the  cnumoration 
otnrua  all  land  auimala,  and  tho  terms  used  are  Ums  mora  goueral 
than  those  applied  to  the  animals  preserved  in  the  ark.  The  delnge 
culminated,  in  so  far  as  onr  narrator  observed,  in  one  hundred  and 
Any  days. 

Hia  next  experience  in  of  a  gale  of  wind,  accompanied  or  fvillowed 
by  ccHfiation  of  the  rain  and  of  the  Inflow  of  the  oceanic  watiTs.* 
Tho  wat«rs  then  decreased,  not  regularly,  but  by  an  intermitient 
proccrtfl,  "going  and  returning;"  but  whether  this  was  .1  tidal 
phenomenon  or  of  the  nature  of  earthquake  waves  ive  have  no 
information.  At  length  the  ark  grounded,  apparently  on  high 
ground  or  in  thick  weather,  for  no  land  was  visible ;  but  at  length, 
after  two  months,  neighbouring  hiU-tops  were  seen. 

Tlte  incident  of  sending  oat  birds  to  test  the  recession  of  the 
waters  dwer^'es  notice,  because  of  it.s  apparently  trivial  nature, 
becauHe  it  appears  with  variations  in  the  Chaldean  account,  and 
because  it  has  been  treated  in  a  remarkably  unscientific  manner  by 
somn  critics.  It  indicates  the  uncertainty  which  wunld  arise  in  tin- 
mind  of  the  patriarch  because  of  the  llnctuating  decreafec  of  the 
waters,  aud  possibly  also  a  misty  couditioa  of  the  air  preventing  a 
distinct  ^-iew  of  distant  objects.  The  birds  selected  for  the  purposi' 
were  singularly  appropriate.  The  raven  is  by  habit  a  wanderer,  and 
n-marlcable  for  power  of  flight  and  clearness  of  distant  vision.  So 
long  Uit-reforo  or  it  madi-  the  ark  its  hpadquarters,  '•  going  and 
returning 't  from  ita  «earch  for  food,  it  might  be  inferred  that  no 
liabitable  land  was  aocciisiblo.     I'he  dove,  sent  out  immediately  af^«r 


*  G«n»i[ii  viU.  I,  2.    "  And  Eloblm  nmile  n  wind  to  pais  (rver  the  earth,  and  tlio 
i*atcr>  atnit«l,*  &c. 
t  Marg'in  of  AuUiotlscd  Version;  lees  foUj,  "Co  and  bo"  in  the  text. 
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the  raven/  is  of  a  different  habk.  It  could  not  act  as  a  scavpnpr  of 
the  waters  and  go  and  relurn,  but  could  K'ftve  only  if  it  found  Und 
covered  with  veifetation.  .\s  a  doraoaticated  bird  also,  it  wonld 
mUiirally  comt-  back  to  bo  takfu  intu  the  axk.  Uenc«  it  waa  sent 
forth  si  intervals  of  sovon  dii.58,  returning  witb  on  olive  leiaf  when  it 
found  tree  tops  above  tlie  water,  and  remaining  away  when  it  found 
food  and  shelttT.  The  Chaldeau  account  odds  a  third  bird,  the 
Dwalluw — a  perfectly  nselt^x  addition,  since  thia  bird,  if  token  into 
the  ark  at  all,  would  fW)m  its  habite  of  life  bp  incnpalih'  of  affording 
auy  information.  This  addition  is  a  mark  of  iulurpolation  in  the 
Chaldean  version,  and  procwded  pt'rhapH  from  the  sacred  chnract** 
attached  by  popular  superstiHon  to  the  swallow,  or  fn>m  tlu-  familiar 
habits  of  the  bird  suggesting  to  some  later  editor  its  appropnatt>n«s. 
Singularly  enough,  the  tiBUftlly  judiciona  SchnuJer,  probably  frtwa 
deficient  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  birds,  fails  to  appn-ciati-  all  this, 
and  after  a  long  discussion  pn'fers  the  Babylonian  U-gend  for  rniaoua 
of  a  most  unscientific  character,  actually  condemning  the  perfrctJy 
natural  and  clear  biblien,!  story  as  artificial  and  due  to  a  rt-ivnt  emfu- 
dation.  Ho  says:  "Whfu  the  story  poased  over  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
name  of  the  swallow  has  disappeared,"  and  "  it  is  only  from  thf 
Bnbylonian  narrative  that  the  sel.-ction  of  the  different  birds  becomes 
clear."  This  little  disquisition  of  Schrader,  is  indeed,  one  of  the  tooat 
amusing  instances  of  that  inversion  of  sound  criticism  which  rwnlts 
whi'n  unscientific  comnientatow  tamper  with  the  plain  statementfi  ul" 
tnithfnl  and  observant  witnesses. 

The  uncertainty  indicated  by  the  mission  of  the  birds  ne^m  to  hare 
continued  from  the  fii-«t  day  of  the  tentlt  to  tlu-  fii-st  day  of  the  firrt 
montli,  when  Noah  at  length  ventured  to  remove  the  covering  of  th<' 
ark  and  inspect  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  ooantry,  now 
abandoned  by  the  waters  but  not  thoroughly  dried  for  Rome  linir 
longer.  Still  to  timid  was  the  iiatriarch  that  he  did  not  dare  without 
H  special  command  to  leave  his  place  of  safety.  I  am  aware  that  if 
the  two  Bllege<l  documents  ar*-  wrbitrarily  sepamted  it  is  possible  to 
see  here  some  apparent  contradiction  in  dates;  bat  this  is  ii..t  n-i?-*- 
sary  if  wa  leave  them  in  their  original  relatiou.t 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  norrativt*  auch  as  that  sim»niari/-id  aljove. 
beans  unmistakably  stamjred  upon  it  the  characteristics  of  tbt>  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witnesR.  By  whomso«*ver  reduced  to  TiTilinff  and 
tiually  edited,  it  must,  if  genuine,  have  come  down  nearly  iit  its 
present  form  Irom  the  lime  of  the  calastrophe  which  it  rvlittrs.  It 
follows  that  the  narrator  leaves  no  place  for  the  current  qucstiona  as 
to  the  uuivei-^lity  of  the  deluge.  It  wae  univeriial  so  far  as  bis 
experience  ejsteudi'd,  but  that  is  all.      He  is  not  responsible  fitr  what 

*  Tbcro  is  no  natoa  to  Bupixwe,  ax  *>o»e  Iwyc  dnop,  a  til&tn>  here  ia  Um  ruurmtliB. 
t  Afic  Urccn.  "  llobntca."  I.  r. 
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occun-txl  beyond  the  limits  of  his  obsecration,  anA  beyond  the  fikct 
t}utt  mitn,  so  fta  as  Iroowit  to  bim,  perished.  It*  tliorefore,  as  some 
hare  h«M,*  Balaam  in  his  proph^y  retera  to  Caioito  populations  as 
ext&nt  in  his  time,  or  if  Moses  declines  lo  trture  to  any  of  tbf  post- 
diluvian patriarcbi  the  liephaim,  Entim,  <^nziin  nod  other  prehistoric 
p*»ijples  of  Pali'stine,  we  may  iiifei",  without  any  i-ontrudiction  of  our 
narratire,  that  tlieiv  wei-e  sarTiving  antedilunans  other  thaa  the 
Moacliidffi,  whatever  improbability  may  attach  to  this  on  other 
grounds,  and  more  especially  fnjm  the  now  ascertained  extension  of 
tin,'  post-glacial  submergence  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  nortlieni 
heouspbere. 

Let  it  also  be  noticed  that  beyond  the  ]>roi)hi:tic  iutiniatiou  to 
Noah,  and  the  one  cx^vession,  Jahveli  "shut  liini  in/'  whirh  may 
refer  m.erely  to  prondentiol  care,  theru  is,  as  already  remarked, 
nothing  miraculous',  in  the  popular  sens^?  of  that  term;  and  that 
mythical  element^  »uch  as  thoe^'  iutrodutx.'d  into  the  Babylonian 
narrative,  are  altogether  absonL  The  story  relates  to  plain  mattors 
of  fact,  which  if  they  happened  at  all  any  oni>  mij^ht  observe,  and  for 
the  proof  of  irhich  any  onlinary  testimony  would  th-  snfficiont.  It 
may  U^  profitable,  however,  to  revert  heiv  to  the  probable  relation  of 
this  narmtivo  to  the  geological  faet:^  nlrcaily  adverted  lo,  and  also  ita 
bearing  on  the  mythical  and  ix>Iytheistic  additions  which  we  find  in 
the  deluge  stories  of  heathen  nations. 

Kc-garding  thi'  biblical  dt-lugi'  iw  a  rv-coitl  of  a  hubnu'i-gcnce  of  a 
vast  region  of  Kur-Asiii  and  Northern  Africa  a1  least,  while  no 
similar  oatoftrophe  has  been  reoordeil  snbKetjtiently,  it  is  unquc««tion- 
able  that  submergences  eqnally  important  have  occurred  again  and 
again  in  the  giwlogical  htstor}*  of  our  continents,  and  Imro  been 
eqnally  destructive  of  animal  life.  It  is  tme  that  most  of  these  are 
believed  to  have  boi'n  of  more  slow  nnd  gi-ndual  character  than  that 
recorded  in  (icnesis,  but  in  the  ciwe  of  many  of  them  this  is  a  very 
nno^rtain  inference  from  the  analogy  of  modem  changes;  and  it:  is 
certun  (hat  the  post-glacial  subiii(-Tgenc<*,  which  closed  tie  era  of 
palax}cosn)ic  man  and  his  companion  animals,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  transient  on  record.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  limit 
the  entire  duration  of  the  Noachic  submergence  to  the  single  year 
whiMtC  record  has  been  pn-servod  to  us.  Local  subsidence  may  have 
been  in  progress  throaghont  the  later  antediluvian  age,  (uid  the 
experience  of  the  nai'rator  in  Genesia  may  have  relat*^  only  to  its 
colminntion  in  the  central  district  of  hiinian  residence. 

It  is  needless,  then,  to  enter  into  further  details,  though  these  are 

sufficient  to  fdl  volumes  if  desired,  in  pi-oof  of  the  remarkable  con- 

ve-rgenc*.'  of  hisLory  and  geological  discovery  on  the  gr^'at  Ituod.  which 

now  constitutes  one  of  ilit>  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  points 

*  Motao,  "  Del<ig«  Bibll<iae." 
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of  contart  of  sciojicc  proceeding  on  its  own  mt^tliod^  of  inrr&tigatKui 
and  diritif  rcvelntion,  preserving  the  records  of.ancieni  eveuts  oUier- 
wtse  lost  or  buried  noder  accretions  of  myth  ami  f&ncj.  I  hrnna  tihti^ 
wl»?re  endeavoured  to  aliow  "  that  the  earliest  racea  of  paUcocoamic 
men,  the  CanstJidt  and  Cro-niaguon  races,  vexy  fairly  correspoad  with 
what  may  hav«*  been  the  characteristics  of  the  mder  tribes  of  CainiCea, 
and  tliat  tJie  antediltirian  civiltziition  iudtcftt<?d  by  the  narrative  of  tbn 
delnge  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  left  m&ay  accessible  remahie, 
though  it  is  imphed  in  the  fact  that  the  poet-diloTian  nationa  ptraeot 
theuMlrfs  t'O  iis  at  once  with  a  somewhat  ad^-anced  condition  of  tke> 
arts,  especially  in  Ohaldea  and  in  Egypt. 

Iliore  are  many  other  points  relating  to  the  deluge  vhich  inrite 
more  detailed  discusaiou,  as,  for  instance,  ita  absolute  dat«,  ita  |MTciw 
geographical  limitatioDS.  and  ite  relation  to  arohiealagy  and  to  tbcorio 
of  development.  Tb^'sc  I  havt*  disciuisi.*d  eUuwhei'e,  and  have  not 
tipaco  to  refer  to  tht-m  here.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  Baggv«t 
to  speculative  archeaolo^sts  that  they  cannot  safely  assame  tbafc  all 
antediluvian  or  paa^lolithic  tribes  wei«  borbaroufl  or  &eini-bnital,  or 
that  thorr  wa»  a  cuntinuoua  derelopment  of  litimaoity  without  any 
diluvial  catastrophe.  It  is  also  somewhat  raeh  to  cany  back  thv 
chronolo|t,»y  of  Kfjyptians  irnd  Babyloninns  to  times  when,  aa  wv  know 
on  physical  evidence,  the  \'alley  of  the  Nile  was  an  arm  of  tbu  sea. 
and  tho  plain  of  the  Euphrates  an  extension  of  tho  Pernan  Gal£  U 
is  (ortiinatt^  fur  tlio  Bible  that  sacfa  aasninptions  do  not  occnr  in  it» 
leaching. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  consider  shortly  the  fact  tliat  tlia  new  light 
we  arc  obtaining  respecting  antedilnvian  man  and  tb(«  dMnge  will 
pnable  n«  better  to  anderstand  the  origin  and  signiiicanc*  nf  myths 
of  heathen  antiquity  based  on  the  traditions  of  the«e  early  evenla. 
One  inh*ntion  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  was  evidently  t»  in- 
cnlcate  tbat  hi-storical  view  of  idolatrj-  whi<li  tracrs  the  goda  of 
the  heathpo  to  early  heroes  and  patriarch?.  Hoa.  Haaiaatm,  lleio- 
dach,  Ishtar,  and  a  host  of  other  mythical  personagi-s  of  llie  Anyrian 
pantheon  are  now  resolving  themselves  into  pureJy  hnman  beings, 
who  figure  as  men  and  women  iu  the  Pentateuch.  Ko  illostnUKin  of 
this  is  more  patent  than  lliat  of  Ithtur,  the  Afitarte  of  the  Syriaaa. 
tlie  Artemis  of  the  Grefktj,  and  who  has  l>een  idt-ntiHcd  trith  thi^  chirf 
female  divinity  of  many  other  ancient  nations,  even  with  that  Oian* 
whom  '*  all  Asia  and  the  inhabited  world  worshippeth." 

The  CKaldt-an  de!u^e-tabl>-tj^  for  the  tin«t  tiniv  intiodnce  her  to  na 
rut  an  antcdilarian  goddess,  and  inform  as  that  she  in  tho  dnfieil 
mother  of  men.  iho  same  with  tht*  bil))ical  Ixha  or  Eve.  In  thf 
criaitt  of  the  delngt*  we  are  told,  '•  Ifhtar  spoke  Hke  a  little  diild.  tho 
great  goddess  prononnced  her  dificoursa,  Behold  bow  mankind   ka» 

*  "  Blodeni  Svicoct  tn  Dil>)p  t^ml*.' 
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returned  to  clay.  I  aiu  the  mother  who  bronght  forth  mmi.  and  like 
the  Rshea  they  Gil  tho  Rea.  The  gods,  branuse  of  tho  angeta  of  the 
iibya^.  are  weeping  with  me."  labtar  is  thna  the  mothor  goddess, 
mooramg  the  dt^atniction  of  her  children,  though  herself  gone  iBto 
the  heavens.  In  Chaldoa,  as  in  the  Bifalt?,  she  {?■  the  mofcher  of  the 
promised  seed,  and,  according  to  the  tradition,  her  worship  began  in 
Kdpn,  or  Idinu,  in  aoutfaem  Babylonia.*  But  what  is  her  connection 
with  Tainmuz,  th«  Adonis  oE  the  Greeks,  so  called  from  the  Semitic 
title  Adonai.  my  lord,  applied  to  him.  Ishtar  has  benn  represented 
OS  thi-  hridi*  of  Tammoa ;  bnt  it  now  appears  that  in  the  oldnat 
Haljj'lonian  Icgmd  she  is  bis  motber.f  that  he  was  a  shepherd  dwelling 
in  Eden,  and  mnrdered  by  his  brother,  Adar,  who  is  also  a  gwl,  more 
i-specially  a  god  of  war;  and  moumod  for  by  his  mother,  whose  cele- 
brated doscent.  into  Ilades  is  a  myth  basc-d  on  ibis  relation.  In  short, 
the  story  of  Ishtar,  Tammnz,  and  Adar,  the  fertile  parent  of  so  varied 
and  mde-spread  mythology,  is  merely  a  version  of  the  story  of  Cain 
and  AV'l,  anrl  hence  the  belief  that  the  murder  of  Tammuz  was  the 
cansp  of  the  delnge.  Hence,  also,  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Tamraosi  by  the  annual  lamentation  of  the  women — **  weeping  for 
'rammust,''^  and  this  rite  was  probably  antediluvian,  and  a  superstition 
of  the  Sethites  rather  than  of  the  Caiuitee. 

Oppert  rejj'ards  the  legend  of  Tammuz  and  Islitar  aa  a  solar  myth, 
and  supposes  that  the  i^tory  of  Cain  and  Abel  was  based  on  it.  Bnt 
a  family  history  of  crime  and  sorrow  ia  a  much  more  real  and  probable 
thing  as  a  basis  for  tradition  than  a  solar  myth,  and  naturalists  at 
least  will  be  disponed  to  invert  the  theory  and  to  boHt-ve  timt  the 
fiimplo  Bible  stoty  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  varied  cults  and 
superstitions  that  clustered  round  Ishtar  and  Tammuz.  as  well  aa 
pei-Bonoges  like  Osiris  aud  Isis,  who  scorn  to  have  boen  later  avatars 
or  revivals  of  the  same  tale. 

It  would  fK>  easy  to  show  that  the  deluge  story  has  intimate  con- 
Dfctionb  with  other  ancient  myths  antl  superstitions,  as  well  oa  with 
the  resutls  of  modem  archmology  and  geology.  But  were  this  all.  our 
inquiry,  liow«>ver  interesting  and  curious,  would  have  little  practical 
value.  It  has  two  important  bearings  on  the  present  time.  Christi- 
anity founds  itself,  its  founder  himself  being  witness,  on  the  early 
clinpters  of  Genesis,  as  history  and  prophecy,  and  the  treatment 
which  these  ancient  and  inspired  records  have  met  with  in  modem 
times  at  tho  hands  of  destructive  criticism  is  doing  its  worst  in  aid  of 
the  anti-Christian  trndencios  of  our  time.  To  remove  the  doubts  that 
have  been  cjwt.  on  thcfr-  old  r(*cords  is  therefore  a  clear  gain  to  the 
F  highest  int<ercsts  of  humanity,  and  if  theology  and  philology  are  unable 
t*  secure  this  henofit.  natnral  scienco  may  well  step  forward  to  lend 
its  tud.      Another  connection  with  present  interests  depends  on  tlia 
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fact  that,  wliile  superstitions  akin  to  that  wbich  deified  the  mother  of 
tiie  promified  seed,  and  intarodnced  the  world-wide  calts  of  A&tarte 
and  Aphrodite,  still  reign  over  great  nlaeses  of  men,  abEolate  mate- 
rialiam  and  desperate  straggle  for  existence  among  men  and  nations 
are  growing  and  extending  themBelres  as  never  before  since  the  ante- 
dilnvian  times,  and  are  proroking  a  like  signal  and  direfol  vengeance. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Christiana  look  forward  to  the  second  coming 
of  JesQB  Christ  to  destroy  the  powers  of  evil  and  to  inaugurate  a 
better  time ;  and  it  was  He  who  said — *'  As  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  even  so  shall  it  be  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man." 
Let  ns  remember  the  old  stoiy  of  the  flood  of  Noah  lest  that  day  come 
on  OS  onawares. 

J.  WnxLUi  DansoN. 
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ANCIENT  ARABIA. 


IF  there  is  any  country  which  has  seemed  to  lie  completely  outside 
the  stream  of  ancient  history,  it  is  Arabia.  In  spite  of  its  vast 
extent,  in  spite,  too,  of  its  position  in  the  very  centre  of  the  civilized 
empires  of  the  ancient  East,  midway  between  Egypt  and  Babylon, 
Palestine  and  India,  its  history  has  seemed  almost  a  blank.  For  a 
brief  moment,  indeed,  it  played  a  conspicnous  pEut  in  human  affairs, 
inspiring  the  Qoran  of  Mohammed,  and  forging  the  swords  of  his 
followers ;  then  the  veil  was  drawn  over  it  again,  which  had  previously 
covered  it  for  untold  centuries.  We  think  of  Arabia  only  as  a  country 
of  dreary  deserts  and  uncultured  nomads,  whose  momentary  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  world  was  a  strange  and  exceptional  phenomenon. 

But  the  restless  spirit  of  modem  research  is  beginning  to  discover 
that  such  a  conception  is  wide  of  the  truth.  The  advent  of  Mohammed 
had  long  been  prepared  for  ;  Arabia  had  long  had  a  history,  though 
the  records  of  it  were  lost  or  forgotten.  The  explorer  and  decipherer 
have  been  at  work  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results  they  have 
obtained,  fn^;mentary  though  they  still  may  be,  are  yet  sufficiently 
surprising.  Not  only  has  Arabia  taken  its  place  among  the  historical 
nations  of  antiquity,  its  monuments  turn  out  to  be  among  the  earliest 
relics  of  alphabetic  writing  which  we  possess. 

Arab  legend  told  of  the  mysterious  races  of  'Ad  and  Tliamud,  who, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  pride  and  power,  refused  to  listen  to  l^e 
warnings  of  the  prophets  of  Gtod,  and  were  overwhelmed  by  divine 
vengeance.  In  the  south  the  magnificent  palaces  of  'Ad  might  still 
be  seen  in  vision  by  the  belated  traveller,  while  the  rock-cut  dwellings 
of  Thamud  were  pointed  out  among  the  clifis  of  the  north  ;  but  thb 
first  authentic  information  about  the  interior  of  Arabia  came  to  Europe 
from  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  ^lins  Gallus,  the  Roman  Governor  of 
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Kgypt,  iu  U.C.  2-i.  The  spice -ticaring  regions  of  Sontbern  Arabia  had 
long  onrriod  on  na  aetiro  trade  with  Fast  and  West,  and  the  wealth 
tJicir  commerce  had  poiinHl  into  them  for  centuries  had  maJ.?  tlieio 
the  Boots  of  powerfo]  kingdoms.  Their  ports  commanded  the  \raAn 
with  India  and  the  further  East ;  already  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesia  we  loam  tliat  Ophir,  the  emporium  of  the  product*  of  India, 
was  a  brotlicr  of  ITRzarmftveth  or  Uadramant.  WVwem  mc-rchanis 
carried  bock  exaggerated  reports  of  the  riches  of  "  Araby  the  Bleat" 
and  Augustus  ctivfted  the  possession  of  a  country  which  oontmanded 
the  trade  with  fndia  as  well  as  being  itself  a  land  of  gold  and  spicery. 
Acoordiugly,  with  the  help  of  the  Nabatheana  of  Petra,  a  Komnn  army 
was  landed  ou  the  western  coast  of  Arabia  and  marched  inlivud  ils  far 
oii  tlie  kingdom  of  Sheba  or  the  Sabojans.  But  disease  decimated  the 
invadei-s,  their  gnides  proved  treacherous,  and  ^Klius  GaUos  had  to 
retreat  under  a  burning  sun  aaid  through  a  ^raterlesa  land.  The 
wrecks  of  hia  army  found  their  way  with  diiTiculty  to  Hgyi>l.  and  tie 
disaster  msdo  such  an  impression  at  Rome  tliat  the  conijuest  of  ArabiJi 
was  abandoned   for  ever.      From   that   time  forward  to  ■■  of 

Moliammedanisni  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Ckmrte  cont:.-  '  m* 

selves  with  supporting  the  nntivo  cnemids  of  tlie  Sabfcnn  kings,  or 
n^ng  Christianity  as  a  mnarfl  for  weakening  their  power. 

As  far  back  us  1810  8potzcn.  while  tTaveltiug  in  Sontbern  Arabia, 
discovered  and  copied  certain  inscriptions  written  in  oharacten  pm- 
viouflly  unknown.  Later  travelh-rs  bronght  to  light  other  inscriptiotn 
of  th«  sauu-  kiod,  and  eventually,  with  the  help  of  an  Arabie  MS.^ 
the  inficript-ions  wore  deciphered,  first  by  Gesenins,  and  tlien  by 
Roediger  (18'11).  They  reocuved  the  name  of  Tlimyarilic  from  thai- 
of  the  district  in  which  they  were  found — Himynr,  the  country  of  tha 
Homerites  of  classical  geography.  Tlie  longungo  disclosed  by  them 
wRf*  Semitic,  while  their  alphabet  was  closely  related  to  tho  ao-calM 
Bthiopic  or  Gees!.  In  certain  dialects  still  spoken  on  the  Sottth«n) 
Arabian  coai<t.  notably  that  of  Mnhrah.  between  Hndrnraant  and  Oman, 
the  ppciilinritieR  of  the  old  Rimyaritic  Inngnage  xn-  Klillto  '       '        *«1. 

In  IB-H  Arnand  sncoeeded,  for  the  tirat  time,  in  petietr:it _ ^^  ...land 
to  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Sabeeans,  and  in  bringing  back  with  him 
a  large  spoil  of  important  inscriptions.  T^ter.  in  IStiO,  anothm* 
adventurous  journey  was  made  by  M.  Hal^vy,  on  behnlf  of  the  i'Vendi 
Academy,  who  was  rewarded  by  the  di«coTery  of  mow  than  800  tex 
But  it  is  to  Dr.  Glaser  tliat  we  owe  the  better  pnrt  of  our  pr^-sen: 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and  ancient  history  of  Sootbern  Aralna^ 
Three  times  at  the  risk  of  bis  life  lie  has  explored  a  country  of 
OUT  mmliTa  geographers  still  know  so  little,  and  akno»<t  aluno  oxnong 
Hnropeaiis  has  Btood  among  the  ruins  of  Miirib,  nr  Mnrinba,  ml) 
Stmbo  the  Metropolis  of  the  Saba?ans.  He  hns  collected  no  leaia 
1031  inacriptioRs.    many  of  them  of  the  highest  historical   in 
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Tbi!  Jirat-fruits  of  liis  discoverius  have  been  publishtid  m  his  "  Skizae 
tier  Gcschiditti  Arabiens,"  of  which  the  first  part  has  just  appeiired  afc 
Munich. 

Kor  some  time  past  it  has  beea  known  that  the  Himyiiritic  inscrip- 
tions fall  into  two  groniis,  distingoiahed  from  one  another  by  phono- 
logical and  grammadcat  dilferencos.  One  of  the  dialects  is  philologically 
oIii-T  llian  the  other,  coutaining  fuller  and  more  primitire  grammatical 
forms.  The  inscriptions  in  this  dialect  belon^r  to  a  tcingdom  the 
capital  of  wliich  was  at  ita'in,  and  which  representa  tho  country  of 
tho  Minnjans  of  the  ancients.  The  inscriptions  in  the  other  diali-ct 
were  engraved  by  the  princes  and  people  of  Saba,  the  Sbfba  of  the 
Old  T'-stamt-nt,  the  Sahajaos  of  claMical  gecgrapliy.  Thn  SabEean 
kingdom  lasted  to  the  time  of  M.ohammed,  when  it  wa»  destroyed  by 
the  advancing  forces  of  Ldam.  Ita  rulers  for  sureral  genwationa  had 
be«u  converts  to  Judaism,  and  hod  been  engaged  in  almost  constant 
wartar«  with  th«  Etbiopic  kingdom  of  Axam,  which  was  backed  by 
the  iofluence  and  enbsidies  of  Home  and  Byxantium.  Dr.  Glaaer 
.seeks  to  ahow  Ih&t  the  founders  of  this  Ethiopic  kingdom  were  tht< 
Habusa,  or  Abyssiniaus,  who  migrated  from  ilimyar  to  Africa  in  the 
second  or  Grst  oeotary  b.c.  ;  when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  the 
ioacriptions  they  are  still  the  inhabitant';  of  Xurtliern  Vemen  and 
Mahrah.  More  thnn  once  the  Axamites  made  tbemst'lves  mBsturs  of 
Southern  Arabia.  About  a.d.  300  they  occupied  its  ports  and  ulands. 
and  from  350  to  378  even  tho  Sabfcan  kingdom  wan  tnbutary  to 
them.  Their  lost  Buoceesea  were  gained  in  bij,  when,  with  liyzantiue 
help,  thoy  conquered  tho  whole  of  Vemen.  But  the  SaUean  kingdom, 
gpito  of  its  temporary  pijbjfKtion  to  Ktluopia,  bad  long  been  a 
formidable  State.  Jewish  colonies  8«^ttled  in  it,  and  one  vf  its  priocea 
became  a  convert  to  the  Jewish  faith.  His  Buooeeaora  gradually 
extended  their  dominion  aa  far  as  Ormnz,  and  after  the  successful 
revolt  from  Axiiin  in  S7S,  brought  not  only  the  whole  of  tho  southern 
coast  under  their  sway,  but  tho  western  coaat  rut  well,  oa  far  north  as 
Mekku.  Jewish  influence  made  itself  fi-It  in  tht;  future  birthplace  of 
Mohammed,  and  thus  introduced  those  ideas  and  beliefs  which  subse- 
quently had  (DO  profound  an  effect  upon  the  birth  of  Islam.  The 
iystantines  and  Axumites  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  inflnenoe  of 
PJudaii^m  by  meiuiij  of  Oiristian  colonie.i  and  progctytism.  The  result 
waa  a  conflict  between  Saba  and  its  assailants,  which  toc^  the  form  of 
(I  conflict  between  the  members  of  the  two  religions.  A  violent 
{h-rsecution  waa  directed  againitt  the  Christians  of  Yemen,  avenged 
by  the  Ethiopian  conquest  of  the  country  and  the  removal  of  ita 
ipital  to  San'a.  The  intervention  of  Persia  in  the  struggle  was  wxm 
jllon-ed  by  the  appearauco  o£  Mobomuiedamam  upon  the  scene,  and 
Jew.  Christian*  oud  Parsi  were  alike  overwhelmed  by  the  flowing  tide 
of  the  new  creed. 
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The  epigraphio  evideneo  makes  ifc  clear  ^i1at  the  origin  of  tl 
kingdom  of  Hnliii  went  back  to  a  distant  date.     Dr.  Ulnser  traces 
liistory  from  fclio  time  nben  its  princes  wer.-  still   lint   MalcAnV, 
"  Priests,"  like  Jethro,  tht'^  Priest  of  Midinn,  tlirotiph   th»  ftg»?e  wl 
thpy  were  ■'  kin^a  of  Sabii,"  and  later  still  *'  kings  of  Sabfl  and  Raidat 
to  the  days  when  they  claimed  imperial  aopremacy  ort-r  nil   f 
cipalities  of  Southern  Arabia.     It  was  in  this  later  period    t 
dated  their  imtcriptiona  by  an  era,  which,  as  Uali^Tv  first  (lisDOTer 
corresponds  to  1  lo  B.c.     On©  of  th©  kings  of  SabiJ  is  nieneicmeil  in 
inacription  of  the  Assyrian   king  Sorgon  {ii.c.  715),  and   Dr.  Ul 
beliovCTi  that  he  has  found  his  name  in  a  •'  Hiinj-aritic  ''  te-xt.      W| 
the  last  prieet,  Sainafa'ali  Darralih,  became  king  of  Saba,  w^ 
jet  know,  but  the  age  mast  be  sufficivntly  p.'rai>te,  if  the  ^c\■\: 
Sabu  already  existed  wbea  tbe  Queen  of   Sheba  came  from  Opfatr 
visit  Solomon. 

The  visit  need  no  longer  cause  astonishment,  notwith standing 
long  journey  by  laud  which  lay  between  Palestine  and.  iina  aouUi 
Arabia.     One  of  the   Mintenn  inscriptionH  discovered    l>y  Dr.  GI 
mentions  Uaza,  and  we  now  hare  abundant  evidonce,  as  we  bUo)! 
that  the  power  and  culture  of  the  Sabteans  extended  to  the  frontif 
of  Lklom.     I'Vom  the  rarliest  timet-  the  caravans  uf  Dedan  and 
had  traversed  the  bigbwayB  which  led  from  Syria  to  the  apice-l 
regions  of  Yemen.     Three  thousand  years  ago  it  was  easier  to 
through  the  length  of  Arabia  tlinu  it  is  to-day.     A  cuUarr  and 
xation  existed  there  of  which   only  echoes  remain   in    Mobi 
tradition. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  inBcriptions  of  Ma'iii  wi  before  ub  a 
of  more  primitive  character  than  that  oFSabA.      Hitherto  it   hi 
siippoeod,  however,  that  the  two  dialects  were  cpoken  oont^mjii 
neously,  and  lliat  the  Mlnsean  and  SabRon   kiopdoms  extst-fd   side 
Rido.     But  geography  ottered  difficulties  in  tlie  way  of  such  a 
sinop  the  Mate  of  Minman  power  were  embedded  in  the  midst  of 
,  Habecan  kingdom,  much  as  the  fragments  of  Cnjmarty  are  enT 
the  midst  of  other  oonnties.     Dr.  Glaser  haK  now  made  it  .     _:. 
the  old  snpposition  was  incorrect,  and  that  the  Ihiinamn  kinf);do[it 
ceded  the  rise  of  SabA.      We  can    now  understand    why    if    is 
neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  As.«.yriai»  inwriptions  il" 
hear  of  any  princes  of  Ma'in,  and  that  though  the  claafdcal  wi-itora 
acquainted  with  the  Mina^an  people  they  know  iiothinir  of  a  Mii 
kingdom.'     The  MinoMin    kingdom,   in   fact,    Hitli    its    mtltnn» 
monnments,  tJi^  relies  of  which  still  survive,  musl  have  flouri«bed 
the  grey  dawn  of  history,  at  an  epoch  nt  whirh,  as  wo  Kare  bithc 
imagined.^  Arabia  was  the  home  only  of  nomiwl  ImilHiriMn.      And 


*  it  i«  poMiblf  tliAt  fl  Miiuttnn  poptitetfon  i»  ncMit  hj  the  Uooiuk-*  ufji-.i,.^  ^] 
be''Uehiui]iii>"o[2Climi-  xxA-  ?. 
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in  tliU  remote  age  ulphabetic  writing  n-as  already  known  and  practised, 
tbe  alphabet  being  a  modification  of  the  PhcBnician  written  verticaU;^ 
and  not  horizontally.  Tn  what  au  early  datv  ore  we  referred  for  the 
origin  of  Uie  I'hojaiciuo  alphabet  itiitilt'! 

The  Minieaa  kingdom  mast  have  had  a  lung  existence.  Tkt*  names 
•pf  Ihirty-thme  of  its  kings  are  already  known  to  wa,  three  of  tliem 
occurring  not  only  on  nionumeutfi  of  Southern  Arabia  but  on  thoiw  of 
Northern  Arabia  as  well. 

Nortbem  Arabin  has  Lieen  as  much  a  tn'ra  -ineoffnifa  to  KuropeauK 
ns  the  fertile  fields  and  rains  of  Arabia  Felix,  Bat  here,  too,  thi> 
veil  has  been  lifiod  by  recent  exploration,  first.  Hr.  Doughty  made 
his  way  to  the  ruins  of  Teima.  the  Tema  of  the  Bible  (Is.  xxi.  li; 
Jer.  XXV.  23 ;  Job  vi.  I'J),  and  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Medain  Salihh, 
wandering  in  Bedonin  dress  at  the  risk  of  bis  life  through  a  large 
)»art  of  Central  Arabia.  He  brought  back  with  him  a  number  of  inscrip. 
dons,  which  proved  that  this  port  of  the  Arabian  continent  had  once 
been  in  the  bands  of  Nabatheons  wlio  spoke  mi  Aramaic  language, 
and  that  the  lahmaelites  of  Scripture,  instead  of  being  the  ancestors 
uf  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  as  Mohammedan  writers  imagine,  were  an 
Anunican  population,  whose  language  was  that  of  Aram  and  not  of 
Arabia.  The  Sioaitic  inscriptions  had  already  s^hown  that  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  Arabic  is  as  much  an  imported  language  as  it  ia  in 
Kgypt  and  Syria,  There,  too,  in  pre-Christian  times,  inscriptions 
were  rngravad  ujmn  (he  rocks  in  the  Nabathean  characters  and 
language  of  Petra — inscriptions  in  which  a  fertile  imagination  once 
duooo\'crcd  a  rt-cord  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Mosea  in  the 
xviitlernesii. 

Since  Mr.  Doughty's  adventurous  wanderings,  Teinia  and  itR 
neighbourhood  have  been  explored  by  the  famous  German  eptgraphiel, 
Prof.  Euting,  in  company  with  a  Frenchman,  M.  Hul>sr.  M.  Uuber's 
life  was  sacrificed  to  Arab  fanaticism,  but  Profe&sor  Eating  k-eturned 
with  a  valoable  »tock  of  inscriptions.  Some  of  tliese  are  in  Arainaic 
Mabathedn,  the  mo^t  important  being  on  a  stele  discovered  at  Teiinu. 
which  is  now  in  the  Moseum  of  the  Louvre.  About  750  nni  in 
an  alphabet  and  language  which  have  been  termed  Protoarabic,  and 
are  still  for  the  mo6t  part  unpublished.  <>thara  are  in  a  closely  allit-d 
language  and  alphabet,  called  Lihhyanian  by  Professor  O.  H.  Miiller, 
since  the  kings  by  whose  reigns  the  inscriptions  are  dated  am  entitled 
kings  of  LihhyiVn.  though  it  is  more  Uian  probable  that  Libhyiin 
represents  the  Thamud  of  the  Arabic  genealogiste.  The  rest  are  in 
the  huguage  and  alphabet  of  Ha'in,  and  mention  Mina^an  .Sovereigns, 
whose  names  are  found  on  the  monnments  of  Kouthem  Arabia.* 


AnibiAti,"  i»  ti 
>xr*-ii.     1889. 


Ltlibvnniiin  ti-xtx  Imw  bocn  cdjtcti  in<l  tmnslate'l,  with  nn  tu- 
,:  liT  I'fi.f.'fs.ir  D.  II.  SliillKr:  "  KpfgrnpliUrb*  Dcnkmftler  %u» 
■  trnkiiclindf'n  'i-  K-  Akit'Ii^niit-  cl.  Vi  i»<-n»ctuiften  xu  Wisn,"  toL 
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The  Miniean  and  Lilittjiuuaii  tests  have  Ijwn  mainly  discovored 
Gl-Ola  imd  El-Ui^,  between  Tei'tna  and  EUWej — b  port  that  nnl 
recently  belonpred  to   Effvpt — on   the  line   of  iLe   prlp-rima'  mad 
Mekka.      The    Protoarabic  in  script  ions,  on   the  other  honil.  ar« 
with  in  al!  parts  of  the  country,  and  according  to  Proft-ssor  Miilte 
form   the  int«^rmi-diate   link   between    the    Pbamictun    aud    Minx.'] 
alphabets.      Like  Uto  Lihhyaman,  the  langoage  ther  embody  is  dii 
tinctly  Arabic,  thoofrh  pn^senting  cnriuiis  points  of  contact  with  thr 
Semitic  langaages  of  thi>  north,  as  for  •'xample  iu  tiie  poesensiaa  (if  an 
article  ha.     The  aiiriqnitj-  (if  Lihhyaniau  ivritiug  may  be  judged  fr 
the  fact  that  X'rofessor  Milller  has  detected  a  LihUyaiiinn  inacri] 
on  a  B^jylooian  cylinder  in  th^  British  ^{useum.  the  age  of  w-hioh 
approximately  given  as  1000  B.C. 

We  gather,  then-fore,  that  t&  far  back  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  a 
rich  and  cultured  Sotxean  kiugdom  tlourifihed  iu  the  sunth  of  Arabia, 
the  iuflucQce  of  which,  if  not  it-s  authority,  e:cteuded  to  the  bor 
of  Fatostine,  and  between  which  and  Syria  an  active  commer 
intercourse  was  carried  on  by  land  as  well  as  by  wa.  The  kinc 
of  Habit  hod  been  pi-eceded  by  the  kingdom  of  Ma'in,  equaUv  ciriU 
and  equally  powerful,  whose  garrisons  and  cdnnies  were  stationed 
the  high-road  wliiah  led  past  Meika  to  the  oountries  of  th**  M^dit 
ranean.  Throughout  this  vast  extent  of  territory  alphabetic  writ 
in  TaHous  forms  was  known  and  practised,  the  I'ha'nicion  alp( 
being  the  source  from  which  it  wna  {lorived.  The  bt'lj.-f  accoid-~ 
ingly  that  pre-Mohammedoa  Arabia  was  a  land  of  illitorat^  noun 
must  bo  abandoned ;  it  was  not  Islam  tliat  iutroilnced  writing  into  it 
but  th<*  pnnoos  and  merehante  of  Ma'in  and  Thamnd,  cunturit« 
centuries  before.  If  Mohammedan  Arabia  knew  nothing  uf  its 
it  was  not  because  the  past  had  lelt  no  records  beliiod  it. 

A  Power  which  reachti'd  to  the  borders  of  PaK^stine  must  noccsaorily' 
have  come  into  contact  witli  the  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  army  of  ^Kliua  Gallus  waa  doubt]cs.s  not  the  Hi-st  which  had  sought 
to  gain  possession  of  tlie  cities  and  spico-gardens  of  the  ttuutli. 
such   invasion   is  alluded  to  in  an  inscription  which   n^u^  copied 
M.  Hal6vy.     The    in«cription    belongs    to    the    closiug  duy&  of  th^ 
Minioau  kiugdom,  and  after  describing  how  the  gods  had  « 
its  dudicatom  from  a  raiding  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Irib*'.-. 
and  KhsulAn.  or  Kavilah,  goes  on  to  s]wak  of  their  further  deUvetaooo< 
from  dauger  in  *'  the  midst  of  Misr,"  or  Egypt,  ivhen  llien-  wits  war 
between  the  latter  country  and  tlie  land  of  Ma/.i,  which  Dr.  UlaMTg 
would  identify  with  the  Kdomite  tribe  of  Mizzuh  (Ucn.  xxxvi.   IS) 
1*here  was  yet  a  tliird  occat>iou,  however,  on  which  tlie  dedicatai-R 
been  rescued  by  thi-ir  deities  'Athtar.  Wudd,  and  NiknUih  ;  thi« 
when  war  had  broken  out  betwoou  the  rulers  ol'  the  sooth  and  of  (t 
nortli.     If  the  rulers  of  the  south  were  tho  princes  uf  Main.  %\ 
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power  extended  to  Gaza,  the  rulers  of  the  north  ooght  to  be  found 
in  Kgypt  or  Palestine.  Future  research  may  tell  us  who  they  were, 
and  when  they  lived. 

But  the  epigraphy  of  ancient  Arabia  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
inscriptions  already  known  to  us  represent  but  a  small  proportion  of 
those  that  are  yet  to  be  discovered.  Vast  tracts  have  neviT  yet  been 
traversed  by  the  foot  of  an  explorer,  and  there  are  ancient  ruins 
which  have  never  yet  been  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  European.  What 
has  been  accomplished  already  with  the  scanty  means  still  at  our 
disposal  is  an  earnest  of  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  dark  past  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula  has  been  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  we  find  that 
long  before  the  days  of  Mohammed  it  was  a  land  of  cultni-e  and 
literature,  a  seat  of  powerful  kingdoms  and  wealthy  commerce,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  general  history  of 
the  world. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


THE   MODERN  DRAMA   AND  ITS   MINOR 

CRITICS. 


Is  clieap  Suioiicu  to  stitingle  Art,  as  well  as  to  poison  and  aspfayxioic' 
Religion  ?     Ik  the  new  Knowledge  to  overpower  the  old  louhgj- 
iintJun,  anil  are  anatomies  of  the  infinitely  little  to  mipersedc  studio 
of  tlie  iii{init.ely  great  ?     Shall  the  gigman  triumph,  or   the  port 
Siialt  the  gods  of  our  worship  bo  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Spinous,  or 
7rtla  and  a  Schopenhauer?     Sliall  IiifcraturB  become  a  series  of  phy- 
siological   reconln   and    anatomical    dtagraiiis,  or  remain  tiie  origan 
divine  imprenslonisni,  of  passionate  aspirations?     Shall  we  have  tnil 
with  more  cdifieauon.  or  trntli  with  ^tibliine  idi'iitity  ?    These  are<  flomi 
of  the  questions,  widely  divergent  at  fii-st  sight,  but  moving  in  itMklitjj 
round  one  common  centre,  which  occur  to  tlie  philosophic  spectator  < 
contempoifiry  dramatic  Art.     T\^e  Dmma,  which  was  until  latr^Iy  ct^o- 
sidercd  moribund,  tms  been  renewi>d  like  -I'-son,  and  is  at  the  prewjit 
moment  one  of  the*  most  potent  factors  of  popnhu*  thought  and  ple«* 
sure.      "What  chemistry  has  renewed   it,    and    by  what   magic    can  it 
continue  to  exist  and  flourish  ?     Is  it  to  enlarge  itself,  aa  Ihr  oorei 
has  done,  by  the  aid  of  poetic  insight  and  imagination,  merely  in  oi 
to  5upprp.i8  it.««*If,  as  thf  novel  has  succeeded  in  doing,  by  f  ,\chani?iDi 
tjjo  atoiospliere  of  romantic  reality  for  the  air  of  the  ilissectiug-n-wii 
Only  by  faithfulness  to  certain  laws  of  Art  can  it  live.    Which  of  Ihotr 
laws  claim  its  fidelity  ?     Tliose  of  the  Church  of  Lit'- 
and   apostolic,   or  those  of   a   new  socialistic  and   ji- 
Bethel  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  the«e  qnestious,  let  u(>  look  bftck  a 
and  inquire  to  what  forces  the  contemixirary  Prania  owes  its  pi 
phenomenal  position ;  phenomenal,  that  is  to  say^  in  all  eyes  but  tboae 
of  disappointed  dramatists  wid  small   literary  cynics.      Two  forcit*,  it, 
ap  Tears  to  me,  have  conditioned  the  triumph  of  the  theatre  dtuixig  I 
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prwmit  generation,  two  force*  of  eqnal  yet  diverg:ent  genius :  the  in- 
Uillect.nftl  power  of  Mr  Irring,  TitAlizing  the  enei^'es  of  the  stage 
And  absorbing  its  noblest  traditions,  and  the  gentle  charm  of  Mr. 
JlobertsDU,  touching  moderu  commouplsce  with  the  hues  of  a  reaUy 
prismatic  jmagioation.  Against  both  these  forces  modem  cynicism 
and  modern  scholasticism  have  stra^led  quite  vainly,  for  both  were 
earnest  and  virile,  and  both  came  closely  in  oontact  with  the  inetincta 
of  human  seutimtmt.  Each,  despito  of  all  Umilatioms  and  all  failuiee, 
appealed  to  that  poetic  sympathy  which  is  the  kernel  of  true  Rfaltsm  ; 
each,  in  a  word,  was  imaginative  and  optimistic,  not  pessimistic  ami 
cynical.  It  is  doubtless  a  far  cry  from  the  deep  though tfulness  of  thi* 
Lyceum  Hamlet,  to  the  gay  irtaouelaruv  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  ydly 
lik-cU-s,  but  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  we  oome  to  do  strange  land.. 
but  glide  rallier  (rom  the  mountains  to  the  plains  of  the  same  ounntry. 
"  Poetry,"  said  Novalis.  "  is  the  only  reality  :  to  be  eternally  poetical 
is  to  b*  eternally  tme."  Mr.  Irving  has  taught  us  that  the  best  way 
to  realize  great  poetry  is  to  represent  it  with  the  literal  truth  anil 
simplicity  of  actual  everyday  life ;  to  use  its  vocabulary  as  simply 
and  nnturally  as  any  other  human  speech.  Mr.  Ikibcrt'Son,  on  tlit> 
other  hand ,  has  instmcted  us  that  the  poetry  of  life  does  not  lie  in  speech 
alone,  in  what  is  called  poetical  expr-ssion,  but  in  those  dclicat.' 
aiuinam,  those  soft  suggestions  and  associations,  that  indescribabh- 
atmosphere  of  feeling,  which  redeem  the  so-called  conventionalities 
of  society.  Bnt  the  school  of  imnpiinativi^  naturalism  and  tho  school 
of  ■'  teacup  and  sau&T  "  sentiment  are  in  reality  closely  allied  ;  and 
though  the  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods  of  literature  far  tran- 
scends the  vocabular}'  of  the  ttii  minvrrsof  th»*  modern  theatre,  it  only 
differs  from  it  in  degree,  not  in  essential  spirit.  To  me  at  least,  ns  a 
simple  modem,  there  is  as  true  a  charm  in  the  Ilobertsoniau  glirapwe, 
as  the  curtain  softly  falls,  of  two  everyday  lovera  disappearing  silently 
in  the  twilight  of  a  I^ondun  square,  an  in  the  Shaksp«arean  presentment 
of  Kosalind  and  Orlando  talking  volubly  under  the  oak  trera  of  Arden  ; 
there  is  just  as  much  poetrj'  in  the  picture  of  the  soldier,  (leorgi* 
d'Alroy.  holding  awkwardly  his  first-bom  and  blushing  at  his  own 
clumsiness,  as  in  that  other  picture  of  the  clowns  finding  the  infant 
Perdita  in  her  rough  cradle.  I  am  well  aware  that,  according  to  a 
rertain  type  of  critic,  the  one  picture  is  poetry  pure  and  simple,  while 
tho  other  is  merely  the  commonest  of  proeo.  Hut  a  little  knowledjp- 
will  convince  us,  a  little  inr|uiry  will  help  us  to  perceive,  that  the 
simplest  and  fewest  words  generally  contain  the  best  poetry — nay, 
that  8iIenc^^  or  dramat.ic  effect  withoitt  words,  is  often  the  truest  poetry 
of  air.     Lear's  pathetic  cry : 

"  1  am  a  very  foolbb,  fond  old  nan, 
Foxirtcorc  and  apward." 
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Bums'  plaintive  appeal  : 

"  For  pita's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  ma 
Or  my  poor  heart  ia  broken  ; " 

and  tliafc  sapremely  piteous  line  of  the  Duke 
Malfi  : " 

"  Cover  her  faco ;  mine  eyes  dazzle.     She  d: 

have  no  particular  quality  to  recommend  them 
nakedness  and  tenderness,  and  I  doubt  if  eitl 
ite  appeal  to  the  imagination  than  the  damb 
covering  her  face  with  her  mantle  and  falling 
with  grief.  The  truth  is  (and  it  is  to  that  trut] 
the  Drama'  is  not  Literature,  but  includes  and  tr 
defiance  of  literary  analysis.  The  mere  words 
book,  they  are  often  everything — but  upon  the 
means  to  an  end.  Nothing  is  so  easy  to  man 
beautiful,  writing  ;  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  sei 
The  true  dramatist  is  not  he  who  can  weave  nol 
one  of  the  Elizabethans  could  do  that— but  the 
speare  in  his  place,  and  like  Bobertson  in  his,  is  i 
is  the  Temple  of  all  the  Arts,  not  of  the  literary 
much,  is  not  to  say  that  a  great  play  ignores  gi 
it  can  be  great  without  literature ;  it  is  not  to 
that  Robertson  is  a  poet  in  the  sphere  of  Shaks] 
that  the  art  of  the  modem,  with  all  its  small  tal 
ficiality,  with  all  its  familiar  characterization  ant 
ethical  purpose,  does  include  Literature,  and  is 
that  it  employs  language  for  the  direct  purpose 
and  perfect  dramatic  atmosphere.  The  art  may  1 
but  it  is  there  ;  the  speech  may  be  the  cackle  o 
is  the  speech  of  Nature  ;  and  over  and  above  : 
sentiment,  which  touches  the  sympathy  of  humo 
"  The  great  poet,"  said  Charles  Reade,  "  ii 
great  story  in  great  verse  or  language ;  the  minor 
everything  else,  can  write  even  great  verse,  bu 
story."  This  off-hand  and  perhaps  doubtful  ( 
service  to  us  in  glancing  back  over  the  history  of 
when  we  shall  find,  while  endeavouring  to  discov 
permanent  vitality  either  as  acting,  or  even  as  i 
that  plays  endure  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
or  subject-matter,  not  in  proportion  to  the  meriti 
as  literature.  But  how  many,  even  of  those 
which  we  are  daily  and  hourly  referred  by  the  sma 
How  many  of  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  Bes 
of  Massiuger  and  Webster,  of  Shakspeare  ever 
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,  even  for  llie  student,  any  more  than  a  vagae  literary  intereat? 
VrJmps  a  short  dozen,  all  told.     And  of  thos*-  plays  which  do  endure, 
which  aftpear  to  have  pei-manent  vitality  for  all  claasoa  of  rcsdeni  and 
apectators.  bow  many  .anrrivo  becaoso  of  their  literature,  and  m>t  in 
spit-e  of  it  ?     "  Hamlet "  nnd  '•  MacK^th  "  are  grand  melodramas — as  is 
the  "Agamemnon"  of  jEschylua,  whicli,  if  produced  to-day  at  any 
London  theatrt-,  would  he  rotcd  as  unnatural  and  fantastic  as  (say)  "A 
Man's  Shadow  !"      "  The   Di)ch(-s.s  of  Malll  "  is    a  grisly  Chamber  of 
Uorroi-8,  about  as  human  from  our  modem  point  of  view  as  the  '*  Castle 
of  Otranto.''   I  can  picture-  to  myself  thf  modem  young  man  as  critic 
j^nuioff  through  his  horse-coilarat  the  advent  of  the  "  Fair  ronitent." 
Follow  the  wan  ghosts  of  Shirley  and  Ford  down  thi-yearaof  decadence, 
and  ask  how  many  of  tbeir  mosterpiocct*  have  any  vital  endarauoe  ? 
Then  pass  on.  over  a  long  int'-rregnum  of  dramatic  failures,  to  the 
period  when  the  bright  and  coruscating  Comedy  of  the  Keetoration 
gliiddt-ned  the  soul  of  the  young  man  of  tUe  period.     O  those  inter- 
minable Old  Comcditw,  those  abysses  of  verbiage  and  verlml  wit,  these 
mnstt*rpieceB  of  ineptitude,  to  which  wo  poor  modems  are  referred 
for  goidance  and  inspiration  !     Dn-den,  liko  a  fallen  Colossus,  blooka 
the  way ;  we  stoop  over  him  pityingly,  and  find  nothing  in  his  great^ 
cInmB\%  empty  hands.     Etber^e  lies  foi^otlen.      Congrore,  the  pris^ 
mariL*  C^ii(?rQvt',  tlic  star  of  lit^'rary  brilHanct',  fades  ani^  into  obscu- 
rity ;  and  Wycb>>rly,  a  kindred  but  sultrier  star,  goes  out  without  a 
sign ;   while   the    raugb-hewu,  manly  Fanpthar,   by    virtue   of  pnra 
nature  and  a    /h-vif,  sels  his  "Beau's  Stratagem  "  on  high   above  a 
hrtip  of  vt-rbal  mbbish,   and  is  a   living  infiupnce  yet.      As  for  the 
wi»ltcring  chaos  of  "  litemry  "  tragedies,    who  cai"ea  to  vt-ntnre  into 
it;   wbfit   solid  planet,   sound  and  spherical,  emerges   from   it?    Bnt 
poor  Otway,  rough  of  thought  and  pen,  gives  ns  "  The  Orphan  "  and 
"  Venice  rreserred,"  strong  and  virile  by  virtue  of  a  bold  natural 
manner  and   mossivo  suhjoct-matter.      And    then,  after  another  long 
interregnum,  wecome  totioldsmith.  whose  simple  mast^^rpiea-s,  laughed 
at  ono<^   by  the   contemporary  critic,  survive  to  delight  the  world ; 
and  linatly  lo  Sheridan,  whose  verbal  wit  and  clever  literary  tact  oould 
not  save  the  "Trip  to  Scarborough"  fVom   tlie   fate  of  its  prototype, 
but  who  by  the  invention  of  a  strong  and  interesting  plot  preserved 
his  "School  for  Soandal "  for  all  time.      It   is  subjwt,  in   short,  that 
mnkt-s  plays  enduring,  pltui  of  course    the  requisite   dramatic  work- 
manship.    Literature,  however  charming,  wilt  not   make  or  save  s 
play,      \^'hih•  no  one  ht-ars  nowadays  of  "  Love  for  Love,"  every  one 
has  hoard  of,  has  st-en.  "  The  Rivals  " ;  yet  would  any  reader  consider 
the  one  play   the   equal  of  the  other  as  a  specimen   of  smart  and 
briUiaat  writing  V     ''  Kvery  Man   in   bis   Huniuur  "  is  lifeless  as  an 

ttian   miimmv.  but   trenerntion   ufiOT   ifeuoratiou  delights  in  liio 
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"  Road  to  Ruin."     Why  ?    Because  the  first  i; 
second  contains  tender  human  nature.* 

I  know  that  facts  each  as  these  form  no  a 
the  Drama  is  not  Literature.  They  merely  est 
that  the  Drama  is  not  Literature  only.  It  wil 
analysis,  that  not  merely  the  Drama,  but  Litei 
ehoked  and  asphyxiated  by  its  own  verbiage, 
of  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Tenn; 
portentous  literary  failure,  redeemed  by  occas 
human  nature,  of  simple  aud  primoiy  artistic 
is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  dead  poets  w 
curious  idols  who  were  worshipped  for  a  gener 
with  loud  inglorious  Cowleys,  with  waiworl 
hecatombs  of  dii  mirwres  who  never  knew  ' 
that  skies  were  blue,  and  trees  were  green.  Wl 
his  simple  song  of  Nature,  how  the  young  man 
"  A  poetaster,"  "  an  old  woman,"  *'  a  minor  si 
for  half  a  century.  "  This  will  never  do  !  "  crii 
same  moment,  Christopher  North  told  "  Johnnj 
his  physic  bottles,  and  the  full  cry  of  critical  y 
ridge  "  a  dotard,"  "  a  genius  manque."  Tl 
triumphed  for  a  time,  till  new  schools  of  V' 
eclipse  and  obscure  it.  Even  Tennyson  was  g 
Alfred,"  and  referred  for  inspiration  to  the  pc 
past ;  but  Tennyson,  like  Wordsworth  and  Cole 
fact  that  no  verbal  cleverness  can,  even  in  poeti 
that  matter  even  more  than  manner  (manner,  ■ 
the  enduring  strength  of  Literature. 

"  The  good  effected  by.  criticism  is  infinites 
lable,"  wrote  G.  H.  Lewes  many  years  ago.  Ne 
of  literature,  has  the  contemporary  critic  recogi 
achievements  of  his  generation.  The  only  con 
speare  was  Ben  Jonson,  the  only  competent  crit 
Coleridge ;  in  other  words,  &  poet  must  be  jud 
literature  generally,  this  truth  is  more  or  less 
domain  of  the  Drama  it  is  forgotten  altogether, 
authority,  however  ignorant  or  uninstructed, 
on  a  Play.  If  our  modern  young  men  ti 
criticize  seriously  a  new  literary  work  by  any 
they  would  be  laughed  out  of  court  by  even 
The  world  at  large  would  recognize  at  once 
no  credentials.  With  the  Drama,  however, 
is  entirely  different;    nowadays,  as  of  old,  of 

•  Observe,  for  example,  the  maaterly  stroke  of  hiintRliit 
of  a  stage  direction,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 
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shock  common  st^nse,  the  Cant  of  Dramatic  Criticiam  is  pf^hapt  thn 
worst ;  I  mt^n.  of  conrso,  tha(  ex  mthedrd  and  personal  <lramatic 
criticism  which  works  outside  the  recoguized  critical  autfaontien 
who  act  rftther  as  reporter  thtiE  judges  of  passing  dramatic 
phenomena.  By  rirtoe  of  a  noisy  Tocabulary  increased  from  time 
to  time  with  a  few  catchwords,  this  unaccredited  criticism  occa- 
sionally manages  to  attract  attention,  but  it  means  nothing  and 
is  nofiiing,  save  the  effort  of  a  few  unworthy  fanatics  to  fill  the  air 
with  the  street  cries  of  literary  supenstitiou.  At  the  present  day,  no 
nuisance  is  so  paruniouut  as  the  intrusion  into  all  dt'jxirtments  of 
literature  and  jounialism  of  an  nnanthorized,  umiccrediti-d,  and  un- 
educat^'d  "'  pfTPonality .'*  It  ia  the  Drama.  howpviT,  which  buIRts  most 
from  till!  iuijiertinence.  From  time  immemorial,the  poor  Drama  has  been 
taboo,  ignored  or  neglected  by  those  competent  Xo  understand  it,  and 
U^ft  at  tliu  mercy  of  every  urchin  who  chooees  to  hurl  a  plone  in  itm 
direction.  It  ia  hanl  to  tell  why  this  should  be,  since  of  all  branches 
of  Art  it  is  surely  ^the  most  inofFensive  and  the  most  perennially 
attractive  to  the  general  public,  its  very  popularity,  possibly,  con- 
stitutes an  ofFeoce  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  profess  to  despise  it. 
Were  it  e/iviart  to  the  general,  and  not  the  delight  and  joy  of  the 
majority  of  human  beings,  its  rights  might  be  worth  recognising,  il« 
Boul  deemed  worth  the  saving.  But  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  public 
appreciation  of  it.  has  been  its  depreciation  by  a  small  but  clamorous 
minority.  As  it  is  now,  so  has  it  always  been,  from  the  days  of 
Shabspeare  downwards.  For  the  Drama  and  the  Dramatist  whidi 
are  contemporary  the  pnblic  has  always  had  a  strong  affection,  and  the 
Cant  ofCriticism  has  never  had  a  generous  or  sagacious  word.  Despite 
all  this,  despit*;  iuauint.Table  outrages  and  insults  at  the  hands  of 
vulgar  minorities,  the  theatre  hns  flourished,  with  more  or  less 
prosperity,  until  in  the  present  year  of  grace  it  bids  fair  to  supersede 
in  popular  favour  even  tlie  written  Gction  which  Ii&s  for  a  short 
int4*rregnmn  jHu-tially  usurped  its  place.  Yet  while  the  theatres  of 
the  world  are  crowded,  the  same  old  cries  are  heard  from  the  street- 
corners.  Th'*  ragged  peripatetic  critic  still  utters  hia  philippic;  the 
incompetent  literary  urchin  atiU  warns  us  that  plays  are  not  literature, 
and  that  dramatic  art  is  dead  or  moribund.  To  a  i;mall  knot 
of  atrabilious  young  gentlemen,  who  have  tried  to  be  dramatists, 
and  failed,  one  writer  inveighs  against  imagination,  and  prays  for 
a  time  when  plays  shall  have  no  plots,  no  situations,  no  scenery, 
no  poftrj-,  no  senlinient,  and  uo  soul  I  To  a  still  Fmaller  knot  oC 
Bank  holiday  young  men,  another  writer  bewaih)  the  dearth  in  fit-dds 
dramatic  of  all  conspicuous,  or  even  f?Mdurable  talent,  and  wimplains 
that  Kngli^h  playwrights  are  decent,  and  English  plays  aru  clean.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  parjKWe  that  this  critic  talks  of  "  writing  a  style,'' 
and  describes  thf>airical    first-nighta  as  *'  a  solemn  function,"  while 
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that  allades  complacently  to  a  certain  PariE 
AmbigTie,"  and  to  a  maBterpiece  of  Balzac  as 
that  both  are  discredited  by  failure  in  the  \ 
tbey  claim  to  jndge.  What  does  that  matte 
the  Drama  that  is  being  abased  and  mud-bea 
for  the  Drama? 

Althongh  it  is  clear  as  daylight  that  the  '. 
itself,  and  is  qaite  strong  and  hale  enough  to  fl 
rational  or  irrational  assaults,  it  may  be  worth 
the  Cant  of  Criticism  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed  has  any  legitimate  foundation.  Th< 
comers  are  perhaps  echoing  men  of  more  ex] 
when  they  tell  us  that  plays  as  now  written  an 
of  playwriting  is  left  in  the  hands  of  second 
that,  now  and  henceforward  for  ever,  the  Dran 
must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  do  not  qu 
dissatisfied  young  quidnuncs  mean.  Still,  let  ■ 
over  for  the  present  any  personal  protest  a^ 
those  who  are  unqualified  by  education  or  ar 
ment.  The  most  recently  expressed  contentions 
— that  no  first-class  man  of  letters  now  writes 
modem  plays  are  worthless.  In  view  of  the  fi 
Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  the  late  Mr. 
Lord  Lytton,  and  many  other  distinguifihed  mei 
for  the  stage,  the  first  contention  is  irrelevant 
presumed,  however,  that  what  is  meant  is  thi 
letters  is  a  playwright  by  habitual  profession.  E 
would  it  imply  ?  A  playwright  is  a  playwright  j 
of  any  outside  achievement.  Such  were  Shaks] 
temporaries,  such  were  Farquhar  and  Otway, 
amount  of  success  in  other  departments  of  lit 
from  such  condign  damnation  as  awaited  the  '' 
gratitude  for  literary  services  received  will  er 
to  escape  public  ridicule  for  an  unsuccessfu 
same  rotten  eggs  which  have  been  hurled  at  i 
failed  to  please,  would  have  been  hurled,  unc 
at  a  Dickens  or  a  Thackeray.  The  first  c 
nothing.  It  is  merely  a  way  of  insulting  tt 
its  professors.  Just  as  sensible  a  contention  ] 
efiect  that  no  first-class  writer  ever  wrote  nc 
student  of  human  nature  ever  wrote  "  poetry  ! 

The  second  contention  is  more  intelligible- 
worthless,  are  divorced  from  literature.  To  th 
pared,  though  I  speak  in  cathedrd,  to  give  an  em] 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  the  fashion  o 
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fcriwl  to  write  plays,  tosaytbat  playwrUing  w  a  coiitempUble  biiamesss 
*ilie  houcst  student  will  find  evon  in  oooteiaporar}-  dnunatic  liK-rature 
very  much  to  admire.  I  am  preparL*d  to  ffj  furtbi-r,  and  to  nespirt-  thai 
it.  would  be  Ten-  dilEcolt,  oul&ide  of  the  tlieatrc,  to  lind  ou  author 
with  the  uiui|ne  originality,  the  subtin  modem  chnrm,.  of  ihn  \ain  Ur. 
itoberteon,  or  one  with  thfi  indiridual  f^ouias  of  ilr.  W.  S.  Clilbert. 
Mr.  I'inero'a  "  Sweat  Ijivi^udtr  "  ts  ipiito  as  good  and  wholoftomt^  as 
any  page  in  KngHsli  liotioti.  Mr.  Willa*  "  Oli^-ia  "  is  as  sweet  and  piiiv 
ad  Golflsmith's  dwd  naturo — a  transcript  fh^m  a  great  original,  wjrh 
a  touch  of  poetic  g<tnius  atldi'd.  Mr.  IT.  A.  >r<iii(*s  hua  written  put- 
eagea  in  all  rpspects  worthy  of  any  living  anther,  and  .Mr.  Sydney 
(Jrundy  has  composed  dialogue  an  good  and  witty  as  the  best  of 
Congrove.  Mr.  F.  C.  Bnniand  is  a  great  and  real  hnmorist,  to 
whom  eithpr  Stemfl  or  Swift  would  have  eJ:ti>nded  a  welcome  hand. 
"O  bnt."  cri<*s  the  young  nmn,  "thia  is  exaggeration  ;  fhfse  are 
men^ly  playwright*— heave  half  a  brick  at  them  !"'  I  know  no  one 
particnlar  in  which  these  gentlemen,  whom  T  am  prood  to  call  my 
flSBociates  in  Ihe  llieatre,  an-  inferior  to  the  be^t  living  talent 
**xemplilied  iu  other  brauohes  of  brUts  ktlrtji.  In  some  braiichoB  oT 
literary  ot|uipmeut,  I  should  say  they  were  far  superior.  The  siul  and 
hiiiipli*  nuimlti  of  the  p<mr  havu  found  no  chronicttr  more  Kjiiij>uth*'tic 
Lhau  Mr.  U.  K.  SiniK,  and  if  one  or  two  n-aliatic  pas«agfs  in  tho 
"  Xjightfi  uf  London  "  are  not  literature,  then  (here  is  no  literature  iu  all 
OockneydoOT,  from  Dickens  downwards.  TIh>  man  who  deniea  the  gift 
of  lambent  humonr  to  the  author  of  "Trial  by  Jury,"'  or  to  the 
author  of  "  Tlie  Colonelj"  wonld  bavo  done  the  same  to  Aristopliaue^. 
f^ieil^  prinffps  among  modern  dramatists,  if  pix^itiun  is  to  be 
ineaenred  by  popular  sucoese^  was  Mr.  Holjerisun.  KJs  playe  for  the 
atogOt  nnw  fbr  thi^  first  time  collected  and  piiblt&hod,*  enable  one  to 
g!un  a  fair  notion  of  his  literary  achievement,  but.  ihey  convey  no 
idea  whatever  of  his  consummate  skill  as  a  (Iramatist.  l-'ine  passages 
arei  mre.  pages  afti^r  pages  of  mono^llabic  dialogue  are  frequent,  and 
it  would  bi'  tlip  easi-'st.  thiug  to  contend,  and  to  show  by  illustrativo 
extract,  that  the  writer  was  the  very  gcniusof  comuionpluoe.  Nothing 
IB  \ism  worthy  of  sound  criticism  than  the  denial  to  Uobcrtson,  tho 
most,  modem  of  the  mw^ms,  of  high  dramatic  gifts ;  yet  we  have 
heard  on  every  hand  that  his  pieces  wt^rc  "  cup  and  saucer  "  piece-t,  as 
ooramonplaco  as  tlio  chattor  of  a  modem  ball-room.  The  popular 
vertlicl  has  I«en  wiser;  it  has  decided  that  Robert-son  is  a  poet; 
a  poet  in  his  way,  just  as  surely  ns  IjOrd  Tennyson  in  his.  Tho 
atm*wphcre  of  hia  plsys  is  exquisitely  tree  to  Nature ;  the  aroma 
of  his  dialogue  cannot  bo  conveyed  by  th*.*  transcription  of  the  mere 
words.  lie  eEtAblished  an  exquisite  school  of  ncting,  he  turned  the 
lights  of  the  Uieatre  back  upon  Natiu«,  and  if  ho  failed  to  climb  the 
*  Bj  SrasRB.  Sampsga  Low.  e<ni  &  C<h 
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heights  of  imagination,  at  least  he  reached  tfa< 
suggestion.  Thanks  to  him,  the  world  learned 
nuance  of  manners.  The  merely  literary  crii 
"  beaatifnl  ideas "  and  fine  writing,  has  asf 
*'  gives  as  on  the  stage  what  we  see  every  day 
want  something  different,"  Do  we  ?  For  mos 
sionism  is  good  enongh.  The  "  Angelns,"  with 
in  the  middle  of  an  ngly  field,  is  a  great  pici 
a  certain  atmospheric  sufiusioa. 

"  Have  yon  noticed,  now, 
Your  souIUod'b  hanging  face  f   A  bit  of  ■ 
Aod  trust  me  that  j'ou  should,  though  I ' 

Alt  was  aarely  given  us  for  that.  It  is  somet 
thu  gleam  (m  the  faces  of  two  yoong  lovers,  evi 
lx}ndon  drawing-room,  or  to  mark  Captain  Ha' 
Guards,  as  he  trips  with  the  tea-kettle  in  his  i 
If  Robertson  is  merely  commonplace,  Thack 
Robertson's  art  might  be  modem,  but  it  was  n< 
not  deal  with  great  characters  or  great  passioni 
as  it  ia,  with  a  constant  remembrance  of  its  pot 
embodied  it  are  the  mere  texts  of  its  discourse 
Robertsonian  method  we  must  see  one  of  thef 
after  all,  the  one  true  teat  of  a  play's  vitality. 

Next  to  Mr.  Robertson  in  point  of  originali 
who  followed  with  no  little  success  the  Roberta 
exquisite  idyl  of  "  Sweethearts,"  and  who  aftei 
a  method  of  delightful  whimsicality.  As 
*'  poetical  "  plays,  ilr.  Gilbert  is  no  better  th 
vulgarizing  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  the  si 
to  bt>  defended,  and  his  blank  verse  sets  the  t 
his  own  sphere  of  Topsyturvydom  he  is  a  ma 
''  Engaged "'  and  "  Trial  by  Jun,- "  are  not  liter 
of  common  sense  is  Literature  ?  If  outside  t 
Criticism  can  point  to  any  individual  with  a  tithe 
for  quiddity  and  charming  oddity,  I  should  liki 
iudividual.  The  satire  of  "  The  Wicked  Worl 
was  worthy  of  Aristophanes.  The  fairyland  oi 
*'  The  l*irates  ''  is  as  absolutely  delightful  as  th 
VThen^  in  modem  literature  can  we  point  to  an 
ciTtain.  so  delicately  wrought,  as  the  fantastic 
humorist's  invention.  If  he  is  not  great,  who 
despite  a  certain  cynicism,  has  done  yeoman's  se 
by  relieving  it  of  many  of  its  conventions.  It  i 
too  far.  and  that  his  art,  at  its  extremity,  confli 
of  imaginati<Ki.     He  has.  moreover,  to  his  disc 
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giuid   DKomer,  the  poet's  manaw.     But  the  shabby  stylist  of  the 
'*  poetical "  plays  is  not  the  briUiaot  stylist  of  the  comic  operas. 

Let  that  fact  n'mind  ua  for  a  mouiput  of  the  calamity  which  bait 
befalU-n  inodiTH  DramaLiats  through  listening  to  tboso  retrograde  critics 
who  have  urged  them  to  be  "  poetical  "  at  all  hazards,  to  treat  themw 
which  have  no  dtality  in  language  for  which  tUo  writers  have  no 
qualijicatiou.  Mr.  Albery,  a  dramatist  of  purely  modern  instincts, 
fell  upon  the  Si^llo  of  thin  so-called  "poetry,"  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Qrundy,  a  saturnine  modern  stylist,  came  to  desolation  on  its 
Chai^-bdis.  Mr.  Wills,  on  the  other  hantl,  has  on  more  thau  one 
occasion  fonnd  the  golden  mean  between  modern  impresitioniBm  and 
the  old  poetical  method,  Ta  '•  Kngene  Aram,''  so  admirably  illus- 
trated by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Im'ng,  his  method  was  as  delicate  as 
that  of  Millet.  On  the  whole,  however,  modem  poetical  plays  arc  sod 
illnstrations  of  the  fallacy  which  confuses  poetry  with  verse-dialogue. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  great  play  written  in  great  verse  is 
nobler  work  than  a  great  play  written  in  excellent  prose ;  but  if 
there  is  no  poetry  in  the  soul  of  the  conception,  no  amount  of  verbal 
poetry  will  redeem  a  work  from  iir>tbingues8.  If  the  hostile  critics  of 
the  Drama  were  to  contend  that  there  are  veiy  few  really  pocrtical 
plays  nowadays,  and  that  motit  plays  written  In  the  poetical  form  ai-e 
bad  aa  literature,  u-l>  could  understand  them.  IJut  the  drama  written 
in  verse  is  only  one  form  of  literature,  and  poetry  may  exist,  and 
does  e2tist  everjwhoro,  outside  the  limitci  of  a  verse-vocabulary.  The 
third  act  of  "  The  Middleman,''  now  running  at  a  London  theatre,  is 
esseutially  poetical,  in  idea,  in  execution,  in  so^estion ;  no  amount 
of  fine  writing  would  bring  it  one  hair  nearer  to  fine  dramatic  literalur*-, 
Tho  end  of  the  second  act  of  the  same  play,  where  an  attempt  is  made 
to  UBO  fine  language  inappropriate  to  the  speaker  and  the  situation, 
is  neitlier  poetry  nor  lileralure — it  is  mer^'Iy  bad  conception  and  false 
execution.  Thf  stones  in  •*  A  ilnn'a  Shadow,"  another  current  play — 
the  scenes  in  which  a  little  child  gives  evidence  concerning  her  father  in 
a  court,  ofjiistice.  and  in  which  an  advocate  dies  brokenhearted  while 
defeniling  a  false  friend — are  also  e^seutiolly  poetical,  as  truly  so  uB 
aoything  in  the  whole  range  of  literature. 

Tht*  fact  that  I  am  in  some  sense  responsible  for  ■'  A  Man's 
Shadow."  the  original  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  feuiUtton  of 
the  PtMt  Journal,  shall  not  prevent  me  from  defending  that  work 
from  the  attacks  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  modem 
young  man  who  wants  plays  i\-itbout  plots,  and  characters  without 
complication.  "  The  play,"  says  this  critic,  **  u  a  vulgar  melo- 
drama, full  of  transpontine  coincidence?,  and  destitute  of  dramatic 
characteriMt.ion."  The  ttame  oft-hand  criticism  might  with  equal 
force  be  bronglit  against  "  Macbeth."  against  *^  The  Itevenger'a 
Tragedy,"  again&l   "The  Duchess  of  MaJfi ";   and,  thongh  1  am  not 
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going  to  compare  the  literary  method  of  the  modem  play  with 
of  the  ancient  ones,  I  contend  that  there  is  poetiy,  imaginat 
literature,  in  one  and  all.  If  any  dramatist,  dead  or  living,  has 
Tented  a  greater  situation  than  the  culminating  one  of  the  Conrt  st 
■of  this  play,  I  have  yet  to  know  his  name.  It  may  be  mplodn 
— nay,  it  is  melodrama — that  is  to  say,  colossal  invention  movinj 
broad  sequence  to  great  dramatic  culmination.  When  I  say  so  mi 
I  am  speaking,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  the  conception  of  tlie  Fre 
dramatists,  not  of  my  own. 

But  if  there  is  one  qnality  in  the  poor  Drama   that  the   Cant 
Criticism  will  not  endure,  it  is  imagination.     We  are  told  that  tl 
is  nothing  in  "Marion  Delorme"  but   a  melodramatist's   hectic  ■ 
feverish  picture,  false  in  all  its  details,  of  the  story  of  the  Alagda 
<3T  in  a  play  like  "  Stormbeaten  "  (roughly  founded  by  me  on  "God 
the  Man ")  but  a  stormy  actor  standing  among  pasteboard  icebe 
and  [shouting  to  the  gallery.     The  brilliancy  of  this  insight  maj 
gathei*ed   from   the  suggestion  that    the   character  of    Fleance 
introduced  into  "Macbeth,"  "in  all  probability,"  because  there  happe 
to  be  in  the  company  for  which  the  play  was  written  a  very  excel! 
player  of  boys'   parts !     What    can  we  say   of  a  judgment   wl 
suggests  in  all  seriousness   that   the  one   character  on    which 
whole  issue  of  the  tragedy  depends,    the   character  which  embo< 
the  terrible  prophesy, 

"Thou  sbalt  get  kings,  tho'  tliou  thyself  be  none," 

while  Macbeth  is  to  be  a  childless  man,  was  a  purely  ndventiti 
introduction  ?  But  this  is  the  sort  of  incapacity  which,  applied  timi 
and  reluctantly  to  Shakspeare,  exists  for  the  humiliation  of  niocl 
dramatists.  One  such  illustration  of  fatuous  imperception  ia  wc 
a  hundred  assertions  which  can  only  be  contradicted.  It  is  the  ea 
thing  in  the  world  to  say  that  a  play  is  bad,  that  a  dramatist 
without  talent,  or  even  common  intelligence  ;  it  is  a  dangerous  th 
to  come  down  to  solid  facts,  and  throw  off  one's  own  idea  of  wha 
play  should  be  !  The  Cant  of  Criticism  says  that  a  play  must  poss 
no  coincidences,  no  villains,  no  heroes,  no  situations,  no  suprt 
moments.     If  it  deals  with  extraordinary  events  and  unusual   chai 

^j  ters,  it  is  Melodrama.     Upon  this  showing,  the  Witches   should 

banished  from  "  Macbeth,"  the  handkerchief  busineas  obliterated  fi 

,.,  "  Othello,"  lago  and  Richard  shown  tho  door  as   impossible   iiionst 

I  of  villany,  and  the  Ghost  suppressed   in  "  Hamlet "  as  an   exam 

of  ridiculous  superstition.     Assume  the  production  in  modern   tir 
of   Shakspeare's  masterpiece,  and  would   not  the  comments  of 
critical      young     man    be    delicious     reading  ?       Conceive     how 
would  joke  at  the  expense  of  Hamlet's  Father,  walking  about  w 
a  truncheon  and  in  a  suit  of  armour,  and  how  he  could  expati 
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on  the  vulgar  methods  of  the  play  within  the  play !  He  does  not 
favour  us  with  these  opinions  now,  because  he  is  overpowered  by  tradi- 
tion.; but  he  scoffs  at  Victor  Hugo  as  a  writer  of  claptrap,  and 
is  as  colour  blind  to  the  atmosphere  of  romance  as  he  is  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  literature  of  poetry.  "The  manners 
make  the  classic,"  says  this  glib  personification  of  dulness.  Indeed  ? 
The  claasic  of  the  Elizabethan  period  was  Ben  Jonson.  What  did 
the  contemporary  critic  say  of  Shakspeare  ?  Dreadful  manners ! 
What  did  generations  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  say  of  him  ? 
Dreadful  manners,  or  style,  which  is  the  same  thing.  The  classic 
of  a  later  period  was  Dryden,  was  Pope.  Beautiful  manners !  A 
little  later,  poor  Oliver  Goldsmith's  dreadful  manners,  his  besetting 
vulgarity,  were  deplored  even  by  his  friends.  Could  more  dreadful 
manners  be  conceived  than  those  of  Byron,  or  of  Shelley,  or  of 
Hugo  ?  Dreadful,  dreadful,  cried  the  criticasters.  Turn  over  the 
old  files  of  the  Saturday  Itetkw.  and  ascertain  what  the  young 
man  of  the  period  said  of  Dickens,  even  of  Thackeray.  "  I 
have  not  been  able  to  sleep  lately,"  observed  the  author  of 
"  Esmond,"  "  becaaso  the  Saturday  hcview  says  I  am  no  gentle- 
man." Even  in  our  own  day  we  have  had  an  illustration  of  the 
obtusity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  brutality  and  bad  taste,  of  the 
Cant  of  Criticism.  A  great  and  long  misunderstood  genius,  to 
whom  evory  author  of  distinction  now  does  homage,  whom  Mr. 
Besant  has  called  (and  with  no  little  justice)  "  the  Master,"  was 
scarcely  cold,  when  a  critic  of  the  period  yelped  from  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper:  "Charles  Readc!  dreadful  manners!  a  genius 
manqut' ! "  But  the  sublimity  of  folly  was  achieved  when  the 
lati*  Anthony  TroUope,  flushed  with  his  successes  in  literary 
milliner}',  wrote  of  the  creator  of  Christie  Johnson,  of  Peg  Woffington, 
of  Kati'  Gaunt,  of  Mercy  Vint,  that  he  was  "almost  a  genius!" 
Almost !  The  man  who  had,  among  other  achievements  too  nume- 
rous to  recite,  created  the  only  flesh  and  blood  women  of  his 
generation ! 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  dissentient  critic,  the  critic 
whose  forte  is  personality,  does  not  like  imagination  (he  himself 
does  not  admit  tiie  impeachment,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there),  what  does  he  like  ?  He  himself,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has 
told  ns.  Ho  likes  Kealism.  He  likes  plays  which  represent  the 
World  as  it  is.  Well,  so  do  we!  Bnt  he  wants  moral,  or  rather 
immoral,  problems  argued  out  behind  tho  footlights.  He  has  an 
open  appreciation  for  Flaubert,  a  sneaking  appreciation  for  Zola,  and 
he  preaches  what  he  considers  a  new  creed,  that  of  Ibsen,  a  belated 
and  very  dwarfish  Goethe,  whose  theme  is  the  development  of  the 
Individual,  the  apotheosis  of  the  Prig. 

During   the    past  year,  we    have  heard  a    good    deal  of    Ibsen. 
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*'  Thftt.  irorst  of   enemies,  yoar  womhipper,"  baa  turned  from  blue 
chin&  and  usUietic  paintuig  to  tbe  dismai  gospel  of  tbr  £go,  as  if  il 
were  »  ne«'  and  wooiiroiis  thUifr.     Two  of  Ibsoii's   play»,  **  A  iJoll's 
House  "  ami   the  "  Pillars  of  Society,''  liavo  bpi-ri  act^,  eAch  wilh  a 
c«rt«m  sftcfis  datime.     One  is  the  atory  of  ao   iuipossibic-   yoang 
woman,  the  other  the  aton-  of  an  eqaally  impossible  geiitlenian.    Xow, 
lookiug  at  wther  uf  tbctie  plays  cliapaasiouatoly,  and  not  being  warned 
that,  it  -n-as  an  innovation  in  dramatic  Art,  I  abuiili]    have  aaid    thit 
what  merit  it  possessed  was  decidtnlly  old-fashioned  and  CDnveotioQal. 
Thu  ootragfous  topsyturTydom  of  character  at  the  end  of  "  A  Doll's 
Hous4%"  does  not  prevent  all  that  goes  before  it,  inclnding  tbo  tarantala 
dance  of  the  heroine  round  the  letter-box,  from  being  as  old  as  lbs 
8t,age  borders  and  the   stage   wings.     The  iiiiroculoua  cotiversioa  of 
tbo  hero    of  the    "  Pillars    of   Socielj "    does  not   save  tho   author 
from    tho    dilemma   of  having  planned  a  tragedy    and    boulevvned 
it  into  a  faroo.      Putting   aside    all    minor  criticism  in    moUera  of 
Btyle.  which  snrelydecidea  that  not  even  tioetbe  in  tht*  "  Grand  Coptha" 
wrott'  viler  tuid  nKTe  invertebrate  dialogne.  what  strikes  a  reader 
the  only  novelty  of  these  plays,  U  that  every  oni'  of  the  chi 
even  the  lady  in  the  *'  Pillars,"  who  poses  as  an  original -minded  prig 
and  'Mot*  in  air,"  is  phenomenally  disagreeable.      "Just  so,"  Bays 
oritic,    *'  because   most  human  beings.  Uke   Life  itself,  ore  very 
agreeable!"     Well,  they  are  not  only  disagreeable,  but  monatrocBdy 
aasty.      Consul  Bemick  is  not  q  type,  is  not  even  an  individtialiiy- 
be  is  a  miracle  of  ugliness  and  meanness,  white  his  oonsin  germaoi 
Dr.  Hank,  who  discusses  nameless  hereditar}*  disease  with  his   friend*! 
wlfi*  whili*  gloating  over  her  siockiiig!>.  is  a  satyr  to  he  condeui 
lioijtetes^ly  Wueath  the  law  of  th>-  Horatian  aplioi'isiii — he  is  ueitber  i 
nor  beast,  but  botli.    Yet  admit  even  that  titeae  characters  are  afttonU, 
and  not  decayed  specimens  from  some  tScandinavian  moral  musc-um  <if 
curiosities,  are  tJiey  worth  seeing,  are  they  worth  listening    to  V      Do 
they  illustrate  real  life  at  all,  or  are  ttey  not  raiher  the  creMurea  of  a 
pmrit-nt  pri^saist's   fantasy?     One   knows  at.  a  glanw   whf  :        ■'   t 
come,  of  what  seed  they  are  bom.     They  are  the   issue  '>i'  ■  ^ 

fertile  loio£,  jofit  as  truly  as  tbe  dreadful  people  In  "  Wertber  "  and  the 
"  Elective  AGGnitiea;  "  they  are  the  remote  but  direct  ore  ''  ■■  '  A\ 
massive  cerebellum,  which  for  a  decad«  turned  half  (Semiai; 
the  literature  of  concupiscence.  This  egregious  linen's  m»riQn«-t'tra 
discnsa  dirty  anbject*  with  the  same  large-hearted  immodesty  as 
C-Joethe's  waxun  counts  and  countesses.  Their  Itilk  is  the  gosatp 
Weimar  without  the  brilliance,  their  uiaanen  are  the  manners  of  Wriraj 
shorn  of  the  style.  Beyond  a  mere  accidental  patter  caught  ^ 
cheap  science  of  tbe  hour,  from  the  ideas  of  Evolution  and  i  < 
then*  is  nothing  here  wbiclt  did  not  become  banalr,  which  did  not  lade 
away   into    artistic  nothingness,  at    lbs  beginning  of  this  omtuiy. 
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Anil  as  for  the  ^[capul  of  tha  Bgo,  t9  it  oot  old«r  stUI  ?  Waa  it  not 
licATil  abroad,  wbrn  tlio  younf^  Goothe  wore  his  frog^d  overcoat  and 
jinj;:le<l  liis  (ipurs  in  GiTrnwi  drawiny[-rooms ^  "'Know  tliyael/,  and 
save  tliystelf;  water  tlit-  little  ^^an^n  of  tliine  own  nature,  aud  by 
self-culture  slialt  thoa  be  independent  of  thy  fellow-creatures,  even  of 
the  )j\k18.''  Sad  eiionjirli,  I  think,  ts  tl)*:'  sight  of  this  poor  lltUe 
Scaudiaavian  fitnmpln^r  about  with  the  fossil  tVagmeots  of  a  creed 
which  the  great  GcrmaD  at  last  abandoned  insbume  and  self-huniiliotion, 
putttug  with  his  dyin^  hand  thf  latt  t«acht>H  to  that  St-cond  Fausi 
which  embodiee  the  gospel  of  AUrui^tn.  i'itiable  ie  the  »i*ectacle  of 
the  poor  marionettos  of  these  dismal  dramas,  playio}^  the  farce  of  self- 
expo.5urH  and  calling  it  the  *'  tragedy  of  life."  There  h  no  hU^ralure 
in  iDO<lorn  plays.  Bays  the  critic.  What  ts  the  litnraturu  hivf  ? 
Only  the  literature  of  tbe  "  Grand  Ooptha*'  and  Uio  Weimar  noreleit4M, 
dead  and  buried  long  ago. 

Uo  that  as  it  may,  be  my  criticism  of  Ibsen  et  hoc  gcntts  omnc  lalse 
or  tme,  there  is  no  miataking  what  the  Cant  of  Criticism  means.  It 
means  that  the  stage  iH  better  employed  in  thn  washiii*;  of  dirty  linen 
than  in  the  preHentaljon  of  great  thoughts,  gruat  ideas,  great  chatvctcrs. 
HitJierto,  l>ram.itic  Art  haa  leant,  often  rery  weakly,  to  tlie  side  of 
beauty,  of  hnmnn  goo*lni'<w.  It  has  not  assun-d  us  that  Life  is  an  ngly 
thing,  that  divine  mutivos  and  Kcittimttni»  are  kiniuual,  that  supremo 
episodes  of  sympathy  are  im|iosuibIo,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  Kgo 
is  grander  than  the  pathos  ofhnman  ties.  It  is  now  invited  to  do 
for  the  Stage  what  De  Goiioourt  and  Zola  nave  done  for  I'iction — 
poison  the  pellucid  well  of  TniOi  with  matter  from  the  common 
eewers;  and  umultanaonsly  the  bastard  descendants  of  Goethe's 
amours  are  aslted  to  occopy  the  herodttAry  domain  ofthedesceudantsof 
Shmkspeare.  For  every  dramatist  who  illustrates  the  proposition  that 
the  highect  Trnth  in  the  higlipst  Iteanty,  that  Poetry  is  the  only 
absolute  Reality,  inherits  Shak9peai*c'a  prerogative,  and  haa  been 
inocalated  with  a  little  of  Shaks{>eare'8  blood.  Zola  haa  almost 
desl.roy«d  the  Novel,  but  so  long  as  Shakspe are's  voice  is  heard,  he  will 
never  succeed  in  polluting  the  Stage.  The  way  of  the  Drama  lies 
upward  to  the  mountains,  not  downward  to  the  stetvs. 

All  this  may  be  very  well,  retorts  the  peripatetic  Pessimist,  hut 
what  have  you  and  other  writers  fur  the  stage  done  to  odify  and  delight 
us  ?  "  Not  much,  perhaps,"  must  be  replied  to  this  urtfuvtCRium  ad 
hotain^m  ;  but  suppose  we  are  trying  ?  1  have  pointed  out  clearly 
enough  that  among  the  despised  Dramatists  of  to-day  are  men  of  great 
genins  and  equal  understanding,  and  tUut  if  the  Drama  is  oot  litera- 
ture, it  inclades  lit<-rature.  and  is  nion-  than  literature.  Un  one 
point  I  must  cordially  agree  wiib  the  enemy,  and  welcome  freely  all 
expi'riments  in  dramatic  thought,  all  attempts  to  loosen  the  tougne  of 
the  Stage  and  enlarge  its  moral  area.      Etecause  I  personally  object  tn 
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Goethe's  gospel  of  the  Ego,  that  is  not  to  say  I  would  silence 
preachers  altogether.  So  far  as  Itweu's  little  dramas  have  stimula 
diBcnasion,  they  have  been  a  distinct  boon  and  blessing,  and  just 
the  influence  of  Zola  has  awakened  new  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of 
Novel,  80  may  the  influence  of  Ibsen  awaken  new  ideas  on  the  pos 
bilities  of  the  theatre.  To  have  made  pure  fiction  impossible  for  i 
time  being  may  seem  at  the  first  blush  a  destructive  thing ;  in  reali 
however,  it  may  lead  to  the  reoonatruction  of  fiction  on  the  old  artii 
basis,  on  the  ground  of  sympathy,  beauty,  imagination.  Nasty  dri 
and  drastic  purges  may  benefit  the  literary  constitution  as  well  as  ' 
individual  man.  Even  now,  is  not  the  reaction  coming  ?  Are  : 
people  turning  back,  in  despair  of  gross  Realism,  to  the  old  fairylanc 
the  heroine  and  the  swashbuckler — to  the  grand  Dumaa,  without  ( 
"  moral "  idea,  one  modem  thought,  in  his  dear  old  head,  and  to  i 
grander  Sliakspeare,  monarch  of  a  glorified  feudal  realm  ?  Are  the  peo 
not  clamouring  for  life,  for  movement,  which  the  contemporary  cri 
calls  "  sensation  "  ?  Are  they  not  weary  to  death  of  the  man-milliner! 
Boston  and  the  moral  hosiers  of  Brixton  and  Copenhagen  ?  While  1 
superfine  over-edncated  yonng  American  sneeis  at  the  Stage,  and  pii 
for  the  day  when  it  shall  become  as  lifeless  as  his  own  stories,  the  gn 
public  are  discovering  that  Fielding  is  not  dead,  and  that  Dickens  is  i 
likely  to  die.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  scarcely  any  form  ofl 
which  the  public  will  not  encourage,  so  long  as  it  is  not  tiresou 
Chadband  on  the  stage  is  still  tedious,  though  he  swears  by  the  H 
of  Science,  not  by  the  Church,  though  he  is  converted  to  the  Socialii 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  philosophy  of  Hartmann,  and  the  art 
Zola.  The  air  is  too  full  of  edification :  what  it  wants  is  the  oxyg 
of  Life.  And  surely,  if  the  heresy  of  "  instruction  "  is  to  be  tolerate 
if  we  are  to  have  sermons  on  the  stage,  they  ought  to  be  go 
sermons,  expressed  in  the  langni^e  of  literature.  Fiction  is  fi 
perishing  through  its  meanness ;  the  Drama  is  to  be  saved  by 
enthusiasm.  Poetry  itself  becomes  a  poor  thing  when  it  is  t 
merest  echo  of  popular  knowledge,  of  the  latest  discoveries 
the  lecture-hall  and  the  platform.  Tlie  scorpion  of  Pessimism 
stabbing  itself,  as  scorpions  will.  Its  fangs  will  never  penetrate  t 
moiled  feet  of  Perseus,  of  Religion.     • 

For  Religion  is  to  dominate  the  Drama,  now  as  heretofore.  Fai 
in  goodness,  faith  in  imagination,  faith  in  human  nature  and  humi 
character,  faith  that  the  goodness  of  life  far  outweighs  its  evil,  ai 
that  Humanity  miist  go  forth  under  heaven  clothed  in  modesty,  not 
dirt  and  nakedness,  is  the  inspiration  of  all  great  literature,  of  i 
li  I  enduring  Art.      Reticence,  not  volubility,  is   power;  cleanliness,  n 

impurity,  is  strength.  The  foulness  and  feebleness  of  modem  Co 
tinental  fiction  will  never  extend  to  the  English  drama.  The  ii 
pertinences  of  minor  criticism  will  never  convince  the  great  pab! 
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lat  UatuWul  diatrilioB  agautnt   coounon   dooencr   are   uitereGtiiig. 
TliBBtre-goera  wtU  iierer  belieri^,  with  the  Vounjf  Mau  iu  a  Ckesp 

jiterary  Suit,  that  plays  are  lifttcr  without  jiliita,  wirhont  fJtualions, 
wiih   the    Hanlc  Huliday   ^'oltUJ{  Mau,    tiiat   the  Htage  would  bo 
IDbter  if  ic  were  ooavcrted  into  a  dunghill. 

"  We  litcbT'  Admintiuti.  IIop«,  and  I.i>ve," 

.et  the  BcavsDgerv  oi  titocatnre.  the  midnight  ragpickers  of  chea|) 
uonrk-<Ige.  So  loag  on  the  Drama  OKisbs,  It  will  do  so  b_v  thi>  qBalliieA 
hich  have  made  it  a  living  factor  in  Oreece,  in  France,  in  KnglAod : 
a  recoguitioa  of  the  mystery  and  divine  . meaning  of  lifo.  of  the 
iu|>reme  momoiiU  of  sclf-obltvion,  of  the  great  epi^es  which  imply 
ural  trausfigurAtiou. 

W«aty  of  assaiLiog  those  tc)io  write  plays,  tlio  dissentient  critic  has 
rned  to  the  abuae  of  those  who  act  them.  As  I  write,  I  am  aMured 
at  thy  leading  actor  of  thf  generaliou,  Mr.  Ir\mg,  is  only  "'a  mere 
abon-insa,''  spoiled  by  iudincrimiuate  Hatter)'  and  adulation.  Now, 
anrely,  of  all  mon  living,  Mr.  Archer's  "  Fajihionahle  Tragedian"'  haa 
^lieen  the  Kubji^ut  uf  uoustaut  ridictilu  and  uoarw*  attack:  by  n  savage 
^^ninority ;  his  method  has  been  derided,  his  vuiy  pononality  has  beeo 
^HenaUtid.  by  all  tbi>  shafts  of  vulgar  liarcasm.  He  has  triumplu'd  over 
^Hill  Uia  advt.'Tt)arie«  by  pure  (brcu  uf  goutuH,  and  the  best  proof  of  hts 
diomoutc  power  is  its  Kpleudid  iuliuunce  on  ail  intelligent  followers  of 
uwu  {jTofesaion.  A  critic,  iic*v4;rthtjlL'»!s.  wnttM  that  "  we  have  om 
fat  actrees,  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  one  distinguished  actor,  Mr.  Irving," 
;,  as  we  alt  know,  that  Mr.  Irving  is  distinguished,  but  not 
Now,  I  do  not  care  to  say  anything  in  deprecation  of  the 
dgment  which  selects  lor  the  epithet  ''  great "  an  actress  whose 
cWemosa  is  nndeniable,  bnt  who^e  ooarsenesa  and  commonnegs  of 
method  (as  seen  in  such  performances  as  that  of  Suitanne  in  "A 
Scrap  of  Paper,"  and  Claire  iu  "The  Ironmaster")  are  worthy  of  a 
fitoge  chambratnwd.  The  absolute  imth  is,  that  Mr.  Irving  has  done 
more  toc-lovate,  to  dignify,  and  to  spiritaalize  the  theatre,  than,  any 
iving  mao,  and  that  if  he  is  "  distinguished,"  it  is  precisely  because 
ia  "  greatness,"  both  as  actor  and  manager,  are .  phenomenal.  He 
aa»ocinb'-d  with  himself,  moreover,  an  actress  who  for  pure 
rm  of  genius,  for  divino  poetry  of  personality,  and  for  spiritual 
lUght,  is  without  a  peer  on  oar  own  or  any  stage.  To  look  at 
and  listen  to  Klh-n  Torry  ig  to  bo  conscious  of  all  that  is  best  and 
nbtlest  and  most  beantiful  in  human  pors>>nality,  to  feel  a 
vm  scarcely  of  earth,  a  swcetne&s  as  of  Natnre  itself.  Kor 
i£«e  great  artists  our  only  intellectual  possesaious  iit  the 
t  moment.  »Step  by  step  -Mr.  Beerbobm  Tree,  subtle,  dt-licate, 
prehensive  of  every  poetical  nttantt,  has  risen  as  a  star  above  the 
orizwu.     His  originality,  iiis  ver»itility,  his  personal  charm,  are  in- 
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OonteBtable.  By  hia  performance  in  "  The  Middleman,"  for  w 
ordinary  praise  is  adequate,  Mr.  Willard  has  proved  himself  a 
peer  of  those  others  I  have  named.  In  the  highest  depart] 
pure  comedy,  in  the  region  of  complete  artistic  fusion  in  an 
nary  chnract^'r,  Mr.  Thomas  Thome  has  shown  qualities  nxiBU 
in  our  generation.  Since  the  days  of  Robson,  there  has  been  i 
masterly  embodiment  of  an  ideal  type  as  this  actor's  Parson 
These  are  only  a  few  names  among  many  of  almost  equal  memoi 
"  Admit  this,"  retorts  the  critic,  "  and  how  does  it  go  to  prove 
have  any  Dramatists  worthy  of  the  name  ?  "  The  answer  is,  that ' 
adequate  dramatic  material  these  fine  artists  would  never  have  a 
their  unique  position.  It  is  the  idlest  sophism  to  maintain 
groat  piece  of  acting  can  be  fused  into  a  play  which  is  without 
tnre,  that  bricks  can  be  made  without  straw,  that  the  flesh  am 
of  an  artistic  creation  can  exist  apart  from  the  bone  and  sine' 
dramatic  conception. 

The  fact  is,  our  poor  contemporary  Drama  may  fitly  be  con 

now  as   heretofore,  to  the  famous  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.      Cone 

for  sins  it  has  not  committed,  hated  because,  like  Goethe's  fl. 

has  love  in  it3  body,"  it  is  attacked  on  every  side,  in  and  out  of 

and  now  and  then,  at  supreme  moments,  formally  cursed  by  bell 

and  candle,  under  the  auspices  of  the  archpriests  of  minor  cri 

If  a  Dramatist  founds  his  work  on  any  existing  book  or  subjec 

solemnly  informed  that  his  work   is  valueless  becaose  it   is 

"  adaptative ; "    a   reproach    peculiarly    applicable    to    oar    g 

Dramatist,  who  never  invented  a  subject  in   his  life,   and    baj 

greatest   siiccesaes,  not  merely  on  tales  and  traditions,  but  on 

plays  already  existing.     If  a  Drama  is  bold  and   romantic,  it 

natural,  it  does  not  resemble  Life.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  res 

Life  ver\*  much,  it  is  commonplace,  it  is  of  the  "  teacup  and  a 

order,  it  has   no  morale,  no  bearing  on  questions  of  moral  sei 

and  drainage.     In  a  word,  the  poor  Jackdaw  is  aHothfrna^  aba 

the  one  hand,  becanse  it   is  too  audacious,  and,  on  the  other 

because  it  is  too  timid  and  too  little  pomographic.      Singular  i 

the  Drama,  though  cnreed   like  its  prototrpe.  is  not  one  pen: 

worst' !      It  flourishes,  it  will  continue  to  flourish,  in  erpite  of  th* 

of  Criticism.    To  the  great  public  it  appeals,  by  the  great  publ 

to  bt'  judg<ed.    It  has  been  condemned  and  ostracized  from  time 

morial  by  a  ?mall  atrabilious  minority,  by  the  type  of  intellect 

made  Cowley  and  Po^v  classics,  and  smiled  pity  ingly  atCowper  an* 

Gay.  by  the  quidnuncs  who  outlawed  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

crowning  Sotheby  and  the  little  Banker  of  Threadneedle  Street, 

Drama,  however,  has  a  charmed  life,  like  the  Jackdaw,  and  po 

in  due  time,  when  its  vicissitudes  an?  over,  and  its  little  pecra 
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foi^otten,  it  may  receive,  even  at  the  baptiamal  font  of  criticism,  a 
formal  forgiveness  and  a  final  blessing. 

Meantime,  wo,  even  we,  the  despised  Dramatists  of  To-day,  decline 
to  be  judged  by  the  critics  of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  or  the  Devil.  We  do 
not  cant  about  "  Art,"  about  '•  Instruction."  We  do  even  as  the  Masters 
have  done — ^write  for  those  who  seek  honest  enjoyment  and  innocent 
amusement  in  the  theatre.  Dirt  from  the  continental  gutters  uid 
sewers  has,  as  I  have  said,  polluted  the  waters  of  English  literature, 
so  that  a  sort  of  literary  typhoid  has  stricken  some  of  onr  ablest 
writers  down.  Unclean  sexual  pathology,  expressed  in  language 
which  has  no  claim  to  literature,  now  threatens  the  Drama.  Well,  it 
is  only  the  old  story — the  last  new  sensation,  certain  to  go  the  way  of 
blue  china,  of  the  nnideldk,  of  all  the  other  enthusiasms  of  Folly. 

"  Flutter,  ye  little  moths,  about 
This  rushlight  or  that  other— 
Dc  very  sure,  as  each  goes  out, 
Tom  Fool  will  light  another  I  ' 

But  the  Drama,  in  spite  of  morbid  deviations,  remains  stronger 
than  ever,  perennially  sane  and  whole,  because  its  appeal  is  not  to  the 
egotism  and  ignorance  of  the  small  critic,  but  to  the  broad  sympathy 
and  unerring  common-sense  of  general  Humanity. 

HoBERT  Buchanan. 
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A  WRITER  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinbi 
made,  as  I  gather,  an  attack  on  the  CoUe 
and  Cambridge,  and  has  dealt  severely  with  t 
Universities,  has  largely  relied  on  a  retarn  whic 
Parliamentary  Session  of  1886.     The  return  len 
adverse  criticism  on  those  officials  whose  answer 
are  contained  in  its  pages,  for,  taken  by  itself,  an 
certain  purposes,  which  are  of  necessity  not  pat) 
an  exposure  of  a  weak  part  of  our  ancient  Univ 
means  surprised  that  adverse  use  has  been  madi 
was  at  its  being  designated  after  its  somewhat  lat« 
the  dissolution  of  the  last,  and  the  election  of  th 
as,  "  cross  que-ations  and  crooked   answers."     II 
therefore,  to  state  why  I  moved  for  it,  why  th< 
day — and  Mr.  Childers,  the  Home  Secretary,  in 
it  as  an  unopposed  return,  and  to  publish  what  i 
of  it,  had  the  existence  of  the  Parliament  been  pi 
purposed  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  effects 
1877  on  the  two  Universities,  and  the  return  as 
those  Universities,  their  work,  the  extent  of  thei 
practical  position  in  the  places  to  which  they  were 
nished  me  with  the  facts,  which  I  think  that  I  « 
of  with  some  effect.     I  did  not  take  this  action 
1880,  because  I  should  naturally  have  been  met 
some  time  at  least,  should  be  given  before  the 
criticized.      I  may  add,  too,  that  I   explained 
Childers,  and  that  my  motion  in  its  latest  foi 
suggestions  from   the   Home  Office,  which  ma) 
scope  of  the  inquiry. 
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The  ordioaaces  of  tho  Commissioners  wen  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
HoQse  in  the  customary  mRnnor.  They  were  to  lie  there  fur  a  certain 
period,  and.  nnlesa  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  Housn  in  tho  interval, 
were  to  become  law  at  the  close  of  the  period.  I  know,  of  course. 
that  it  is  very  difficu]c  to  get  the  attention  of  the  Houso  to  any  de- 
partmental order  whateri^r,  and,  in  consi>{|nence,  as  tht'se  ord<.Ts  become 
laws  afV>r  a  time,  that  tlio  life  of  t.h<?  inhabitautsi  o(  this  countr}'  is 
habitually  intnforod  with  by  tho  ordinances  of  a  department,  which 
I  have  all  tho  force  of  surii  lawn  a»  hav(>  iM^en  di^battxl,  examined,  and 
^—^formally  enactfid.  The  forms  of  tho  House  of  Commons  are  abused 
^Biby  these  orders,  for  while  the  authority  of  Parliament  U  seemingly 
T  invited,  all  dwcussion  on  snch  topics  is  practically  overridden.  Now, 
^_^I  had  reason  to  believe,  and  my  concluaions  were  approved  by  some  of 
^Btlie  most  eminent  members  of  the  Universities  in  the  House,  that  the 
ordinances  wonid  work  iniscliie\*ousIy,  and  should  V  revised,  I  gave, 
therefore,  notice  of  motion  to  that  eOect,  and  should  assuredly,  had  I 
got  the  chance,  have  tried  to  deal  with  the  Commissioners'  ordinances. 
I  was  met  by  a  blocic  on  my  motion.  In  those  days  a  block  was 
an  effectual  barrier  to  dtrbat«  on  any  subject  Btl«r  a  given  hour,  even 
though  the  House  had  been,  in  form,  invited  to  accept  or  reject  an 
ordinance  or  ordcrr.  Whun,  at  a  subsequent  period  tu  the  rarliament 
uf  liiStJO,  the  rules  wei-e  revised,  X  moved,  and  carried,  that  orders  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  should  be  exvmpte^l  from  tho  half-past 
twelve  rule.  It  would  have  been  better  if  wo  had  buuu  able  to  carry 
a  mution  that  no  departmental  order  or  ordinance  should  become  law  as 
long  as  ita  rejection  was  moved  and  the  objecti^r  vrn»  in  his  place,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  motion  for  rejection  when  the  buaineea  came 
on  in  due  oonrae.  As  matters  stood  at  that  time,  a  block  on  a  motion 
to  discDBs  an  ordinance  and  to  vote  on  it,  eecureU  that  the  ordinance 
would  become  law,  however  well-grounded  might  have  been  the 
oppositioa  to  it. 

The  block  was  put  on  by  Sir  Jklatthew  Ridley,  one  of  tlie  Oxford 
CommiasionerB.  In  course  of  time  1  expostulate]  with  that  gtmtie- 
mon  on  the  obrtons  unfairness  of  a  coarse  in  which  the  judgment 
which  was  impagned  was  protected  from  criticism  by  tlie  atrtion  of  one 
of  thosf  who  had  formi^d  the  judgment.  Sir  Matthew  Hidley  removed 
his  block,  for  which  that  of  Sir  John  Mowbray  was  substituted.  I 
do  not  know  whpther  the  University  of  Oxford,  through  its  Conncil, 
had  infitnict4'd  its  member  to  stifle  criticism.  I  am  aware  that  the 
instruction?  of  the  Oxford  Council  have  nut  always  been  attended  to 
bv  Sir  John  Mowbray.  The  ordinances,  in  due  course  and  under 
this  mBchiuery,  becann"  laws,  aud  for  some  years  the  University  of 
Oi^ford  has  been  cuntrulled  by  them.  In  1S8(),  I  was  of  opinion  that 
they  had  been  trie^l  long  enough,  and  in  this  view  the  Govti-mment 
of  the  day  concurred  with  me.     1  intended  then  to  make  the  evidence 
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obtained  about  the  Professors  the  ground  of  a 
question,  and  to  bring  about  the  discussion  w} 
Parliament  of  1880.  The  destruction  of  th 
resolved  on  very  early  in  its  existence  by  a  grc 
were  alanned  at  its  thoroughness,  quite  irrespe 
Irish  Bills,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  my  intent 
naturally  nnintelligibie  to  those  who  know 
purposes  were.  I  have  been  credited  with  m; 
fessors,  when  I  merely  intended  to  allude  to  th 
the  College  Tutors. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  body  of  Oxfoi 
unfit  to  adjudicate  on  the  machinery  of  Acaden 
members  of  the  Oxford  Commission  were.  Ti 
Redesdale,  who  had  taken  his  degree  from  New  i 
before,  at  a  time  when  the  members  of  that 
from  passing  any  University  examination  what 
Selbome,  who  had  practically  severed  his  co 
versity  for  over  fifly  years,  and  had  been  imme 
since.  Sir  Matthew  Ridley  had  had  a  dlstingi 
and  was  a  person  of  high  character  and  great  a 
long  left  Oxford,  and  there  is  no  place  with  w! 
touch  than  they  do  with  their  University  whei 
have  been  a  miracle  if  such  men,  with  the 
erred.  They  had,  to  be  sure,  another  Commis 
experience  was  so  wide  and  so  varied  that  i 
late  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  was  a  man  of 
character,  of  extensive  and  accurate  learning,  < 
the  whole  machinery  of  Academic  life.  But 
gifts  he  had  the  defect  of  being  too  ready  to 
that  of  others.  He  could  have  corrected  his 
many  errors  which  they  made,  and  he  deferi 
should  not  say  this  now  had  I  not  said  it  pub 
in  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Bernard  was  unsiiccessf 
he  undertook. 

The  Commissioners  had  two  purposes  plai 
events  have  shown  to  be  incompatible  in  the 
made  to  take.  The  one  was  to  enlarge  an 
fessoriate,  the  other  was  to  extend  and  encoui 
Tutorial  system,  by  which  is  meant  the  ins 
graduates  in  work  for  their  examinations  by  c 
In  deference  to  a  {growing  and  perhaps  not 
allowed  those  persons,  who  are  largely  Kellowi 
pretty  extensively,  a  privilege  of  which  they 
themselves,  and  the  married  woman,  with  all 
existence,  has  become  a  notable  factor  in  Uni^ 
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an  nJmoiit  total  block  in  the  sncceBsion  to  Colle^  emoItmiQiitB. 

The  existing  machinety,  and  the  peraons  wlio  are   faTonred   by  the 

jt'>dsting  machinery,   have   absorbed,  or   will  absorb,   nearly  all   the 

[fellotvalups ;  aud  Uie  prize  fellowships,  which  tlie  Commiasionera  fondly 

iO]>cd  to  eatabtish,  have  almost  raaiah^d  ljx>ai  Iiope. 

Tht-  Oxford  Professoriate  ib  an  ancicut  system,  which  little  more 

J  than  a  geueratiou  ago  had  become  obiuJete.      The  Professor*  lectured 

iionally,  and  a  few  persona  cano  to  h««r  what  they  had  to  say. 

iny  did  oothiog  whaU.'Ver,  and  no  one  was  ofl'ended.      Only  one  of 

*tlu?m  bad  a  regular  audience    and   this   was  provided   for  him  by 

authority.     Tho  Begias   Professor  of  Divinity  had  a  class,  for  the 

Biiihops  lunde  attendance  ou  hip  utterances,  as  I  bnliove  they  still  do, 

a  couditiou   precedont  to  a   man  becoming  a  candidate   for  orders. 

pViUjin  recent  memory,  the  Univenuly  enacted  that  all  candidates  for 

degree  should  attend  at  least  one  course  of  FrofeHSore'  It^tureK,  and 

rrtaiu  peruonH    who  gave  short  courses   were  astonished  at    their 

iddun  popularity  ;  but  they  took  no  pains  to  provide  tliat  the  coursn 

should  hare  some  relevance  to  the  undergraduate's  course  of  study. 

fGi-neralty.  too,  the   professorship  was   not  conditioned   by  residence. 

,  Tlie  6r«t  UuiTersity  Ueform  Act.  and  Commission  did  something  for  the 

iProff.Hdoriati'.     The  University  itself  did  more.      During  the  int-erval 

itween  the  Acts  of  1852  and  1877,  it  entered  on  new  c^iurses  of  study, 

id   it  became  neceesaiy  to  Bnd  teachers,  pspecially  in  the  physical 

liences,  for  it  was  soon  found  to  lie  beyond  the  power  of  the  Colleges 

supply  instruction  in  these  departments  of  knowledge.    Practically, 

ihe  Collies  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  with  ancient  history  and  philo- 

jy,  mathematics  and  modern  history,  and  (heir  principal  energies 

I  devoted  to  the  ancient  languagea,  with  their  history  and  philosophy. 

some  departments  are  almost  entirely  in,  the  bands  of  Uie  Professors : 

malhematician  or  a  teiacher  of  modern  history  very  often  senres 

icveral  coUege-s. 

The  ISitorial  system — that  is,  the  arrangement  under  which  each 
pColloge  has  a  staff  of  teachers  in  ancient  learning,  and  in  which  the 
ciety  6nd8,  either  by  itself  or  by  a  combined  arrangement,  all  the  in- 
ruction  in  these  subjects,  is  very  modem.  "When  I  first  came  *to 
DjtI'ord,  very  few  of  the  Collegt-s  undertook  these  duties.  The  so-called 
i'utur  gave,  ai>  a  ruk-,  some  instruction  to  the  Pass-men,  not  sufHcient 
ideed,  for  they  almost  always  had  to  go  to  private  tutors.  The  Class- 
men went  generally  lelt  t<.>  get  their  iuetruclLun  an  they  could,  and 
generally  got  it  from  private  tutors,  many  of  the  persons  who  al'ter- 
[wiurds  became  entineut  out  of  Oxford  having  utarted  as  private  tutors. 
Most  of  the  progn.-BS  in  beaming  came  from  these  private  instructors. 
kU  lhi.<i  has  uuw  come  to  an  end.  The  Cullege  tutor  has  succeeded  in 
Dycotling  the  private  tutor,  as  far  as  the  honour  students  aru  cou- 
c^nteil.    He  has  not  succeeded  cciually  with  the  pass  tutor,  (t>r  though 
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the  CoUegea  are  anxious  enough  to  increase  tht 
those  numbers  their  receipts,  it  stands  to  reas 
the  most  pains  with  those  persons  who  bring 
those  who  do  well  in  the  honour  schools.  A 
generally  become  a  big  hotel,  to  which  most  cc 
in  whicli  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  with  thoai 
to  get  the  College  talked  about ;  and  here  it 
though  with  considerable  changes  the  College  is 
life,  it  does  not  follow,  as  the  Edinburgh  Rei 
that  it  is  therefore  to  be  condemned.  A  custoi] 
it  is  centuries  old ,-  it  may  be  bad,  thongh  it  is  : 
which  a  London  publisher  bought  the  Edinhurt. 

The  fees  paid  for  College  instruction  are  by 
College  proposes  to  teach,  or  assist  in  teachin 
the  various  branches  which  the  University  has 
which  certain  persona  are  always  on  the  look- 
I  believe  that  the  fees  are  less  than  those  cl 
schools.  The  work,  too,  of  a  college  tutor  or 
is,  as  far  as  I  see,  much  more  onerous  than  ' 
All  the  morning  he  is  engaged  in  class  instruc) 
personal  instruction  ;  not  infrequently  he  br 
work.  His  emoluments  are  a  fellowship  of  vi 
decreasing,  value, — for  college  estates  have 
managed  as  a  rule — and  his  share,  whatever  it 
fees.  In  some  colleges  a  tutorial  fund,  derived 
has  been  established.''  But  I  should  think  tha 
gets  more,  apart  from  his  fellowship,  than  £40 
fees  go  to  those  who  give  instruction  in  what  i 
jects.  There  are  college  offices  held  by  tutors 
but  the  amount  of  this  addition  is  not  well 
large. 

But  the  office  of  college  tutor  has  great  at 
though  severe  under  the  existing  system,  is  r 
vacations,  for  residence  is  only  for  about  twenty 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  college  tut 
during  the  Long  Vacation.'  During  the  fire 
many  of  them  are  very  busy  with  the  nnmero 
the  University  has  undertaken,  in  which,  as  f 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  the  Universities  havi 
It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  get  examiners, 
that  the  trouble  is  to  select  them,  and  to  be  di 
applicants,  who  cannot  make  out  why  their  ti 
should  be  added,  too,  that  the  office  of  a  college 
man  for  any  other  analogous  calling  ;  and  sim 
orders  has  become  generally  distasteful  to  these 
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is  veiy  slow,  and  likely  to  be  slower.  Tlie  Coinmissioners  romstantly 
made  the  office  teruuuable.  I  hare  not  heard  of  a  case  la  which  it 
ban  been  terDiiaatod,  and  there  mast  have  been  cases  in  which  it 
oiigbt  to  have  been  tenuuiatcd. 

Of  late  years  the  tutors  Iiavc  developed  n-hat  is  called  the  inter- 
collegiate system  of  combined  lectures.  This  means  that  an  nndei^ 
graduate  can  get  itomiisKian  to  attend  the  instruction  given  by  a 
lecturer  who  is  not  of  hts  own  College,  the  C'all^^  still  undertaking 
the  obligation  of  personal  instruction.  At  firet  the  lecturer  received 
a  fee  froui'tbo  College  for  outaiderB.  Iliis  practice  has  been  aban- 
doned. Tho  idea  of  the  combined  lecture  wofi  that  it  would  save  a 
waste  of  power.  Hut  the  number  of  tutors  and  lectnrers  increase?, 
for  the  very  sufficient  reason  rlint  in  this  way  tho  e.\i«ting  staff  may 
quarter  an  incres^ing  number  of  ofBci&ls  on  the  endownients,  who 
will  probably  ohtAin  the  coveted  privilege  of  marn-iug.  and  in  any 
case  will  be,  if  they  please  to  stay  long  enough,  a  pcrmanejit  charge 
on  tht«e  endowments. 

'I'he  C-omraijisionera  greatly  increased  the  I^rofessoriate.  Xcw  olHeea 
wei-e  founded.  Some  subjects  were  favoured.  There  ari%  I  liellevo. 
seven  professors  or  endowed  teachers  of  law.  There  nro  aa  many  of 
theology  and  its  cognate  braiichr*.  No  princt]ile  appears  to  have 
guided  the  Commissioners  in  the  stipends  which  they  assigned  to 
these  offices.  Some  reductions  were  made,  it  appears,  in  certain  dis- 
proportionately large  endowments,  as,  for  instance,  the  payments  made 
to  the  several  Professors  of  Divinity  who  are  qnartered  on  !iie 
revenues  of  Christ. Chm-ch.  '  Nor  do  the  Oxtbrd  Commissioners  app<:-ar 
to  have  bad  any  concert  with  the  ari-angements  made  at  Cambridge. 
They,  however,  abolished  cli-ctions  by  Convocaiion.  a  fruitful  source 
of  favouritism,  and  transferr>?d  tiie  ap|x»intmeat  to  Boards.  In  ordt-r 
to  find  fimds  for  the  new  eudownieuls,  the  Commissioners  imposed  a 
tax  ou  the  Colleges,  and,  in  some  cases,  annexed  a  fellowship  to  an 
oflico.  The  dieiiosition  of  this  fund  is  iu  tlie  hands  of  a  Beard,  which 
creates  readfrsliips,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  Board  may  be 
manipulated.  The  Commieaiooers  further  required  that  the  various 
public  t^iachors  of  the  University  should  give  early  notice  of  the  subject, 
with  itie  timir  and  place  at  which  they  would  lecture,  nod  appointed  a 
Board  which  Khould  sei>  that  tho  Proft'ssor  fulfilled  his  dnHes.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  such  a  Board  should  bavt:  taken  action,  but 
I  never  heanl  of  their  taking  such  action.  Tbeso  regulations  appear 
to  in)]>ly  that  the  Pi-ofessoriate  should  be  a  teaching  body.  In  kome 
de|)»rtments  they  are.  C-<;lleges  cannot,  ns  a  rule,  afford  to  have 
tcacherti  in  physica,  and  this  department  of  Academical  training  is 
generally  left  to  public  officials.  The  same  is  generally  the  caae  with 
taw  studies,  with  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and  on  ihe  whule 
with  theology.     It  would    seem,  however,  that  the  persons  who    ore 
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interested  in  the  various  departments  of  theological  opinion  ai 
satisfied  with  the  teachings  of  the  existing  staff.  For  some  yean 
qaite  irrespective  of  certain  diocesan  colleges,  there  hare  been  ii 
tions  in  Oxford  which  have  sought  to  give  dogmatic  training. 
the  Evangelical  party,  there  is  Wiklif  Hall ;  for  the  High  C: 
Fusey  Honso ;  and  recently  the  CoDgregational  body  have 
Manstield  College,  while  the  Unitarians  have  secured  a  site  for 
propaganda.  Most  mathematical  teachers  are  on  the  staff  of 
than  one  College.  Bat  the  University  of  Oxford  shows  little  \ 
to  this  branch  of  human  learning.  The  principal  and  faToared  s 
are  those  of  classics  so  called,  and  modem  history.  It  is  to 
schools  that  the  most  promising  young  men  betake  themselves, 
is  in  these  schools,  and  in  the  subjects  on  which  the  candidatt 
examined,  that  the  double  system  of  the  college  tutor  and 
teacher  has  most  conspicuously  broken  down.  It  is  mainly  by  si 
in  these  schools  that  a  College  maintains  its  reputation,  an< 
rivalry  of  the  Colleges  is  maintained.  To  obtain  a  first-class  in 
of  theiu  la  a  coveted  and  valuable  distinction,  which,  thoug'h  p« 
shorn  a  little  of  its  earlier  reputation,  is  published,  public,  apprec 
and  to  many  is  exceedingly  important  to  a  career  in  life. 
candidate,  in  short,  is  permanently  ticketed,  and  though  no  i 
advantage  is  attached  to  success,  great  indirect  advantages  folk 
the  award.  Such  an  examination  should  be  entirely  free 
suspicion.  It  is  by  no  means  free  from  it,  and  it  has  not  beei 
generation  ^o,  the  classical  examiners  were  grossly  unfair,  not  1 
corrupt.  The  present  mischief  is  just  as  real  but  more  subtle,  i 
was  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  that  I  obtained  a  return  o 
Professors'  stipends,  duties,  and  hearers  in  the  two  Universitiei 
intended  to  make  a  motion  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  take 
form  of  an  instruction  to  that  Committee  of  Council  which  is  empo 
to  make,  or  direct  the  making,  of  Academical  statutes.  I  have 
doubt  that  I  should  have  carried  my  motion,  for  I  commnnicati 
purjioses  to  the  Government,  and  had  their  support.  Nor  do  I 
that  I  should  have  encountered  any  serious  opposition  fron 
Conson-ative  party,  except  perhaps  from  the  Commissioner  who  i 
the  House,  and  of  that  I  am  not  sure. 

AVhen  the  Commission  was  sitting  in  Oxford,  several  of  us  ob 
to  the  mode  in  which  examiners  were  nominated,  and  the  oh 
persons  from  which  they  were  taken.  They  were  appointed  b 
V  ice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  and  were  looked  on  in  the  ma 
representatives  of  College  patronage.  They  were  constantly  c 
and  private  tutors,  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of 
]iunils.  and  gave  effect  to  that  interest,  as  I  can  vouch  from 
indisputable  evidence.  It  is  true  that  they  were  forbidden  to  ex. 
their  own  pupils, —  e,caminare.     But    one    of  the    Vice-Cbano 
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wbo  had  been  a  fichooljiin»ter,  iind  wlio  was  as  markeilly  ignorant  of 
tht!  Liiiin  laagnage  as  other  Hchoobiiiisiera  have  be«n  shown  to  Tm  on 
other  occnaions,  rule^i  that  th?  word  meiint  Ut  »slc  quoyl  ions  in  riiti  i-oce. 
I  riMneinbpr,  indeed,  thuL  when  I  pr-'ssed  my  point,  on<.*  of  llipse 
examiners  aaid  tbat  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  ^-otr>  on  tb^  merits  of 
hiR  own  pupils  h'.-  would  not  be  an  oxauiiner  ut  all,  U-cnuse  his 
tmforct<d  abBtoncion  from  \'o(ing  woald  put  hiii  ovrn  men  iit  u  dia- 
advaTitage.  This  coald  only  mean  that  hu  ooold  not  tmst  their 
fortonra  to  impartial  jndpes. 

The  meihod  of  noaiinuting  examiners  was  changed.  It  waa 
taken  away  from  the  Uniwrsity  officials,  and  conferred  on  the  faculty 
in  which  tho  particular  school  was  schiLvJii!i*d.  The  College  tiitopa 
oontinno  to  be  in  numbers  on  those  faculties  where  it  is  felt  expedient 
that.  Ihoy  shonld  retain  their  hold  and  have  a  completely  mnrnal 
nnderetanding.  They  Imve  every  motire  to  appoint  themselves,  and 
it  will  bo  found  that  they  are,  when  the  College  Bupphea  tie  tuition,  a 
working  majority  in  the  several  schools.  Now  I  repeat  that,  if  tliiswere 
a  merely  domestic  examination,  the  result*  of  which  were  not  issned 
to  the  public,  no  great  harm  would  be  done  beyond  confining  the 
instmction  to  that  narrow  groove  into  which  all  teaching  naturally  fails 
which  is  not  Bubj«:ted  to  an  oxtemsl  ti'«it.  Bnt  the  i-esults  are 
pnbhshed  and  oommcnted  on,  and  rhe  candidate  is  ttckett^  for  life, 
uel(>ed  or  hindered  in  various  ways,  as  he  competes  against  his  rivals. 
T  affirm  that  the  process  by  which  his  rat^rits  arc  decided  on  shonld 
be  entirety  free  from  suspicion  or  the  imputation  of  bias.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  impossible  to  avoid  hiaa  when  the  examiner,  whether  he 
votes  on  the  candidate  or  not.  hns  taaghl  him,  direcl^d  him,  evea 
examined  him,  and  then  contributes  qnestiouR  to  the  jMtpers  by  which 
the  candidate  is  to  be  tested.  And  it  also  eeemi  to  me  that  the 
mutual  jealoiisnf  of  the  Colleges,  which  depend  for  their  naniVrs.  to  no 
litt/le  extent,  on  the  sncccsses  of  their  undergrad nates,  is  a  very  poor 
protection  against  unconscious  favouritism. 

Where  an  examination  is  in  an  eatirt'Iy  exact  subject,  as  in  physics 
or  mathenmtica,  the  evil  of  an  examiner  auditing  his  own  accounts  ia 
less  obvioas.  An  answer  or  a  process  is  right  or  wrong,  and  the 
results  of  the  examination  may  be  exhibited  in  numerical  quantities. 
At  the  same  time,  even  here  the  fjeacher  of  a  wide  subject  may  bo  led 
into  dwelling  on  certain  part-s  of  the  curriculnm.  to  tho  exclusnon  of 
others.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  most  a(-conipli.shed  mathematician 
will  soon  get  rusty  at  the  work  which  he  mastered  at  the  examination. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  praise  which  can  be  given  to  the 
process.  In  some  of  the  schools,  too.  though  the  result  is.  1  urn  in- 
formed, very  unocrtiun,  the  public  teachers  are  generally  the  evaminers. 
Those  gentlemen  have  no  interest,  near  or  remote,  iu  the  siicces.i  of  indi- 
vidoali,  for  tJi«ir  incomes  do  not  depend  upon  such  casnolties,  and  they 
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cannot  therefore  be  conceived  to  bare  any  bias.  The  same  fact  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  true  of  an  examination  in  pure  scholarship.  TV 
answers  are  rij^bt  or  wrong,  the  composition  in  Latin  or  Greek  is  per- 
fectly idiomatic  and  carefally  grammatical, or  it  is  not.  Bat  even  here, 
when  the  examiner  is  also  the  teacher,  there  is  the  inevitable  impulse 
of  human  nature  at  work,  under  which  the  teacher  is  led  to  ^ire  thit 
instruction  which  costs  him  least  trouble,  to  devote  hia  attention  to  tip> 
and  dodges  and  crams,  rather  than  to  the  training  of  the  pnpira  mind. 
I  have  heard,  with  what  accuracy  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  long  ceased 
to  give  instruction  in  such  subjects,  that  composition  in  Latin  and 
Greek  is  rapidly  becoming  a  lost  art. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  final  schools  of  literm  hum/iniores  and  modern 
history  that  the  system  at  present  in  the  ascendant  is  most  nnsatis- 
factory.     It  is  because  in  these  branches  of  stady  there  is  the  widest 
room  given  for  speculative  opinion,  that  the  restraint  of  an  external 
judgment  ia,  I  submit,  entirely  necessary.     The  instruction   given  in 
these  e\ibject8  is  by  gentlemen,  zealous  enough,  I  do  not  doubt,  aud 
laborious,  but  unknown  to  any  one  except  the  members  of  common 
rooms.     It  is  very  difficult  for  such  persons  to  escape  the  infection  of 
dogmatism  and  conceit.     They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  admi- 
ration, and  it  is  no  wonder,  considering  that  they  are  allowed  to  ticket 
their  pupils  for  life,  that  some  of  them  are  under  the  impression  that 
theiv  train  and   guide   the  rising  intellect  of  the   country.      I  donbt 
whether  they  would  be  disabused,  even  if  they  heard  the  langfnage  in 
which  their  labours  are  estimated  by  the  men  who  have  passed  from 
their  tutelage. 

lliere  is  a  cant  term,  as  I  am  told,  under  which  such  informaticm 
as  they  possess,  and  their  colleagues  can  probably  measure,  is  called 
"  salvation  knowledge."  This  the  pupil  must  get  up  at  all  hazards.  It 
may  be  obsolete,  false,  absurd,  but  in  it  the  man  has  to  be  examined. 
for  it  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  examiner.  Under  the  old  system  of 
private  tuition,  new  branches  of  study  were  put  before  the  existing 
generation.  Mr.  Michel,  the  late  principal  of  Hertford,  was  credit*'d 
with  having  given  a  new  direction  to  the  study  of  logic.  The  late 
^\.rchdpacon  Hannah  attempted  a  critical  as  opposed  to  a  conventional 
study  of  ethics.  Mansel,  too,  was  highly  original.  But  it  is  not  easv 
to  sfB  how  new  and  true  information  can  break  through  the  barrier  of 
salvation  knowledge.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  present  system  are 
towards  a  barren  and  shallow  routine,  the  vicious  circle  in  which  the 
t.'achpr  examines  and  permanently  tickets  the  pupil. 

In  the  ordinary  business  of  life  we  should  admit  no  such  nnomalv. 
It  is  not  the  practice  for  the  Civil  Service  Commissionera  to  invite 
Messrs.  Wren  and  Gurney  to  test  their  own  pupils.  In  the  two  ^reat 
examining  boards  of  the  Universities,  those  of  the  local  examinations 
and  the  joint  board,  schoolmasters  do  not  examine  their  own  pupils. 
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1  vavr  ■  list  iu  the  ^t/irnarum  the  otUer  da)',  of  e.\smiDera  appointed  to 
Victoria  University.  Th^y  aiv  described  as  exteroal  exatnintjrs — i  f.. 
they  are  not  the  teachoTs  at  Owens,  the  Vorkahire  nod  the  liverpool 
CoIlegr-4.  It  may  he  that  hereafter  tfap  di.*»ti notions  given  at  this 
modern  Uuiyeraity  will  !«•  as  much  coveted  as  those  of  the  older  Uni- 
varsities  are  now.      lu  the  iotervnl,  the  anthorities  are  plainly  detar- 

lined  to  keep  them  above  suspicion,  tjuoh  i-xominera,  to  use  a  slang 
phrase  common  hi-ni,  may  be  "  out  of  toQch  with  the  teachers." 
but  they  have  tho  advantage  of  on  independent  and  a  competent 
judgment. 

The  system  of  salratitm  knowledge  of  course  boycotts  the  professor, 
or  public  ami  disinterested  te^ichec.  Kc  may  know  ten  times  as  much 
as  all  the  college  tutors  put  together  in  die  subject  which  he  profeoses. 
He  may  have  a  ri>pntation  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  while  tliat  of 
hiK  snccessfnl  rivals  in  the  art  of  teaching  may  be  limilH.xl  to  the  circle 
of  their  own  common  room,  where  and  where  alone  they  are.  and  will 
be  for  their  day,  geniuses.  But  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  re.<)ult. 
It  may  "he  that  the  tutor  haa  gone  into  print,  and  has  committed 
blunders  which  would  discredit  a  schoolboy.  But  he  reigns  alone.  Uf 
has  formulated  salvation  knowledge,  and  he  audita;  hia  o\<ra  acconnte- 
Now  I  hold  that  this  systfeni  is  indefen.$ible  and  discreditable.  The 
University  vrill  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  the  parties  who  are  interested 
(no  doubt  with  lli''  best  intentions,  and  with  an  entire  conviction  in 
their  own  capacity  and  integrity)  in  the  maintenance  of  it,  will  reaiat 
a  wboI'>BOme  cliange  with   pr-rtinacity.      The  remedy  must  be  sought 

^rin  the  Commiit«e  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  can  be  and  should  be 
^tracted  to  grapple  with  Jt. 
There  are  indii'ect  eiT«*ct8  which  might  ensue  from  the  existing 
practice  on  the  election  of  Professors.  When  a  man  is  instructed  that 
office  is  to  be,  as  far  as  the  salvation  knowledge  people  can  make 
ofiost,  there  is  a  natural  indifference  to  the  selection  of  the  fittest, 
and  the  revival  of  jobs  in  elections  may  be  imminent.  If  college 
tutors  had  a  large  voice  in  the  election  of  these  functionaries,  they 
would,  X  am  conWnced,  turn  them  into  retiring  pensions  for  persons 
of  their  own  calling.  Tfai;  present  system,  too,  is  exceedingly  dis- 
couraging. Wc  will  o.'t^ume  that  the  newly  appointed  official  ia  well- 
informed  and  zealous.  He  finds  himself  boycotted.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  act{uiesce  in  enforced  ease,  give  notice 
of  a  course  which  is  not  only  not  relevant  to  salvation  knowledge,  but 
of  no  human  inteivst  whatsoever,  put  his  lecture  at  a  time  when  no  one 
will  come,  and  be  half  an  hour  late.  In  this  way,  with  apparent 
deferonce  to  his  statutes,  he  can  enni  his  stipend  witli  the  least 
possible  labour,  an  end  which,  some  i>coDomists  acsure  us,  is  the 
natural  and  pmiseworthy  tendency  of  all  industrial  agents.     All  the;ie 

ipulscs  were  foreseen  and  doly  communicated  to  the  Commissioners, 
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And  they  are  responsible  to  the  country  for  the  muddle    wliic 
have  made  of  the  Universities. 

We  shall  be  told  that  we  cannot  get  snch  examiners  as  we  ] 
present.  They  who  think  with  me  do  not'  wish  to  haT< 
examiners,  and  must  admit  that  we  design  their  extinction.  ] 
can  get  thoroughly  competent  examiners.  The  supply  is  quit*; 
to  the  demand.  Even  if  Oxford  had  to  borrow  from  Cambridj 
Cambridge  from  Oxford,  they  could  fill  the  void.  It  is  very  j 
that  such  examiners  would  not  be  familiar  with  the  details  of  t« 
— in  other  words,  the  cram.  But  this  is  precisely  that  in 
candidates  ought  not  to  be  examined.  They  should,  no  doubt 
the  fact,  but  they  should  also  know,  the  reason  of  the  fact,  its 
and  its  issue.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  to  break  dowTi  the  ft 
salvation  knowledge.  This,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  would  be 
gain.  Conventional  knowledge,  treated  conventionally,  is  ge 
no  knowledge  at  all.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  we  might  put 
to  some  forms  of  lawlessness,  under  which  even  the  letter  of  Uni 
statutes  is  violated  with  impunity.  An  independent  eiamint 
be  trusted  to  deal  loyally  with  his  instructions  and  his  njaterial 
interested  examiner  is  open  to  a  good  many  temptations,  none  i 
Teal  because  they  are  not  apparent  to  his  consciousness. 

These  difficulties — I  am  loth  to  call  them  scandals — were  the 
which   led   me  to  ask  for  the  return  of  1886.      I  did  not  w 
throw  any  slight  on  the  Professors  at  the  two  Universities,  who; 
responsible    for    the  poeition  in  which    they   are    generally  [ 
This  is  due  to  causes  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer    had  L' 
intelligence,  perhaps  not  the  candour,  to  point  out.      Tiien  I 
and  with  reason,  to  point  out  and  enforce  the  remedy.      It   is 
poor  business  indeed  to  jibe  at  a  body  of  men  whose  ix>sifion 
satisfactory,  unless  the  critic  of  the  institution  does  his   best  t( 
out  how  it  can  be  made  efGcient  and  responsible. 

jAMEti   E.    TlIOKOLn    lltXi 


Christianity  and  Socialism. — My  attention  lins  been  called  by  a 
to  an  en-or  on  pnge  748.  I  have  cLissed  Fiwlerii-k  Itol«'i-tson  w'itl 
Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley  as  nnionp  tlie  U-mlei-s  of  the  CI 
Socialists.  My  correspondent  reminds  me  thjit  ilr.  Stopforrl  Ttrooke 
Life  of  Robertson,  t^tates  tliat"  Socialism  was  not  only  not  advocated.  1 
tinctly  opposed "  in  the  sermon  to  wliicli  I  have  referred  (pfige  7-10).  ju 
Mr.  JIaurice,  in  a  letter  to  Capt.nin  llobertson.  says  that  lie  (F.  R.) 
even  for  a  moment,  identified  himself  with  tlip  Cliristian  Sociulists,  ni 
letter  to  Robertson  himself,  apologises  fur  having  accidentullv  c: 
name  to  be  a.ssociated  with  the  movement.  1  »\\\  iiniiblc,  as  I  wi 
ix'fer  to  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  "  Life,"  and  am  oMiged  to  content 
with  reporting  the  facts  as  they  have  been  stalled  to  me.  The  seriu 
the  way,  was  preached  in  1851,  not,  as  I  have  ."iaiil  (f>nge  74G)  in  18411 

/,  E.  U.  Plump 
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